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LINE,  n.s.  ^      Fr. /jne ;  Lat. /i'nea.   The 

Lin'eage,  path    of    a   mathematical 

Lin'eal,  adj  [point : .  extension     longi- 

Lin'eally,  adv.    f  tudinally  ;     limit  :    hence 
Lin'ear,  adj.  sketch;  outline;  marks  or 

Li N ea'tion,  w.s.  J  features  of  the  hand  or 
face;  contour;  an  extended  thread  or  string; 
family,  ascending  or  descending;  and,  particu- 
larly, the  equinoctial  circle ;  a  rank,  or  disposition, 
of  soldiers  ;  a  trench,  or  work,  in  fortification; 
as  much  as  is  written,  or  printed,  from  margin 
to  margin  in  a  book  or  manuscript;  a  verse  ;  a 
measure  of  extension,  containing  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  :  lineage  is  race ;  progeny  ;  family  :  lineal, 
containing  or  composed  of  lines ;  in  direct  de- 
scent ;  hereditary :  lineally,  in  a  direct  line :  lineal, 
composed  of  lines  :  lineation,  lineal  form;  draught 
of  a  line,  or  lines. 

And  it  hadde  a  wall  greet  and  high  hauynge 
twelue  ghatis,  and  in  tiie  ghatis  of  it  twelue  auugelis 
and  names  writen  yn  that  ben  the  names  of  twelue 
tyna^is  of  the  sones  of  Israel.  Wiclif.  Apoc.  x\i. 

Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth  ;  and 
their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world.     Psalm  xix.  4. 
Joseph  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David. 

Luke. 
O  Conqueror  of  Brut'is  Albion  ! 
Whiche  that  by  lyne  and  fre  eleccion 
Ben  very  kinge.       Chaucer.  Unto  the  Kinge. 
Let  calle  thyn  trewe  frendes  alle,  and  thy  linage, 
which  that  ben  wise,  and  telleth  to  hem  your  cas, 
and  herkeneth  what  they  saye  in  counseilling,  and 
governe  you  aftir  hir  sentence.        Id,  Cant.  Tales. 
Both  the  lineage  and  the  certain  sire 
From  which  I  sprung,  from  me  are  hidden  yet. 

Sjpenser. 
I  shall  have  good  fortune  ;  go  to,  here's  a  simple 
line  of  life ;  here's  a  small  trifle  of  wives. 

Shakspeare. 
Long  is  it  since  I  saw  him. 
But  time  hath  nothing  blurred  those  lines  of  favour 
Which  then  he  wore.  Id. 

He  chid  the  sisters 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me, 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him ;  then,  prophet-like, 
They  hailed  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings.  Id. 

Queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother, 
Was  lineal  of  the  lady  Ermengere.  (d. 

Peace  be  to  France,  if  France  in  peace  permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own.  hi. 

(Knowledge)  A  climbing  height  it  is,  without  a 
head. 
Depth  without  bottom,  way  without  an  end  ; 
A  circle  with  no  line  environed. 
Not  comprehended,  all  it  comprehends. 
Worth  infinite,  yet  satisfies  no  mind 
Till  it  that  infinite  of  the  Godhead  find. 

Sir  Fulk  Greville. 
The  Tirsan  cometh  forth  with  all  his  generation  or 
lineage,  the  males  before  him,  and  the  females  follow- 
ing him ;  and,  if  there  be  a  mother  from  whose  body 
Vol.  XIII.— Part  1. 


the  whole  lineage  is  descended,   there  is  a  traverse 
where  she  sitteth.  Bacon. 

Here,  while  his  canting  drone-pipe  scanned 
The  mystic  figures  of  her  hand. 
He  tipples  palmestry,  and  dines 
On  all  her  fortune-telling  lines.  Cleaveland. 

When  the  sun  below  the  line  descends. 
Then  one  long  night  continued  darkness  joins. 

Creech. 
If  he  had  been  the  person  upon  whom  the  crown 
had  lineally  and  rightfully  descended,  it  was  good 
law.  Clarendon. 

Eden  stretched  her  line 
From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

His  empire,  courage,  and  his  boasted  line. 
Were  all  proved  mortal.  Roscommon . 

Well  sung  the  Roman  bard ;  all  human  things. 
Of  dearest  value,  hang  on  slender  strings  ; 
O  see  the  then  sole  hope,  and  in  design 
Of  heaven  our  joy,  supported  by  a  line.         Waller, 
Victorious  with  their  liries  and  eyes. 
They  make  the  fishes  and  the  men  their  prize.   Id. 
You  have  generous  thoughts  turned  to  such  specu- 
lations ;  but  this  is  not  enough  towards  the  raising 
such  buildings  as  I  have  drawn  you  here  the  lines  of 
unless  the  direction  of  all  affairs  here  were  wliolly  ii 
your  hands.  Temple. 

We  as  by  line  upon  the  ocean  go. 
Whose  paths  shall  be  familiar  as  the  land. 

Dryden, 
Now  snatch  an  hour  that  favours  tliy  designs. 
Unite  thy  forces,  and  attack  their  lines.  Id. 

A  golden  bowl 
The  queen  commanded  to  be  crowned  with  wine, 
The  bowl  that  Belus  used,  and  all  the  Tyrian  line. 

Id, 
O  that  your  brows  my  laurel  had  stistained ! 
Well  had  I  been  deposed  if  you  had  reigned  : 
The  father  had  descended  for  the  son  ; 
For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne.  Id. 

Men  of  mighty  fame. 
And  from  the'  immortal  gods  their  lineage  came. 

Id. 
To  re-establish,  de  facto,  the  right  of  lineal  suc- 
cession to  paternal  government,   is  to  put  a  man  in 
possession  of  that  government  which  his  fathers  did 
enjoy,  and  he  by  lineal  succession  had  a  right  to. 

Loc/ce. 
A  line  seldom  hold^  to  strain,  or  draws  streight 
in  length,  above  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  Motou. 

The  years 
Ran  smoothly  on,  productive  of  a  line 
Of  wise  heroick  kings.  Philips. 

In  moving  lines  these  few  epistles  tell 
What  fate  attends  the  nymph  who  loves  too  well. 

Clarth. 
The  real  lineage  and  succession  of  wit  is  plainly 
founded  in  nature.  Shaflesburg. 

No  longer  shall  the  widowed  land  bemoan 
A  broken  lineage,  and  a  doubtful  throne. 
But  boast  her  royal  progeny's  increase, 
And  count  the  pledges  of  her  future  peace. 

Addison., 
13 
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'I'hey  pierce  the  broken  foe's  remotest  lines.      Id. 

The  soul,  considered  with  its  (,'reator,  is  like  one 
of  tliose  mathematical  lines  that  may  draw  nearer  to 
auothei  for  all  eternity  without  a  possibility  of  touch- 
ing it :  and  can  there  be  a  thought  so  transporting, 
as  to  consider  ourselves  in  these  perpetual  approaches 
to  him,  who  is  not  only  the  standard  of  perfection, 
but  of  happiness  !  Addison. 

When  any  thing  is  mathematically  demonstrated 
weak,  it  is  much  more  mechanically  weak  ;  errors 
ever  occurring  more  easily  in  the  management  of 
gross  materials  than  lineal  designs.  IVotton. 

^Vhere-ever  it  is  freed  from  the  sand  stone,  it  is 
covered  with  linear  strifle,  tending  towards  several 
centers,  so  as  to  compose  flat  stellar  figures. 

IViMclward  on  Fossils. 

There  are  in  the  horney  ground  two  white  linea- 
lians,  with  two  of  a  pale  red.  Woodward. 

Even  the  planets,  upon  this  principle,  must  gravi- 
tate no  more  towards  the  sun  ;  so  that  they  would 
not  revolve  in  the  curve  lines,  but  fly  away  in  direct 
tangents,  till  they  struck  against  other  planets. 

Bent  ley. 

Oh  lasting  as  those  colours  may  they  shine, 
Free  as  lliy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line!    Pope. 

In  the  preceding  line,  Ulysses  speaks  of  \ausicaa, 
yet  immediately  changes  the  words  into  the  mascu- 
line gender.  Broome. 

There  is  a  sort  of  masonry  in  poetry,  wherein  the 

pause  represents  the  joints  of  building,  which  ought 

ill  every  line  and  course  to  have  their  disposition 

varied.  SItenstone. 

To  dote  on  aught  may  leave  us,  or  be  left, 

Is  that  ambition  I  then  let  flames  descend, 

Point  to  tlie  centre  their  inverted  spires, 

And  learn  humiliation  from  a  soul 

Which  boasts  her  lineage  from  celestial  fire. 

Yonntj. 
A  poet  does  not  work  by  square  or  line, 

As  smiths  and  joiners  perfect  a  design  ; 

At  least  we  moderns,  our  attention  less, 

Beyond  the'  example  of  our  sires  digress. 

And  claim  a  right  to  scamper  and  run  wide, 

^^  herever  chance,  caprice,  or  fancy  guide. 

Cowper, 
Nor  less  amazed,  that  such  a  blot 
His  noble  'scutcheon  should  have  got, 
While  he  was  highest  of  his  line.  Byrun. 

Line,  v.  a.       )     From  Linen,  which  see  ;  or 

LtN'iNG,  n.  s.  J  Lat. /iHMw.  To  cover  inside; 
to  guard  or  protect  within ;  place  within  ;  double; 
impregnate:  alining  is  an  inward  covering  or 
guard. 

Her  women  are  about  her  :  what  if  I  do  line  one 
of  their  hands  ?  Shakspeare.   Cijmbeline. 

Line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war 
With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defendant. 

Shakspeare. 
Son  of  sixteen, 
I'luck  the  lined  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire. 

Jd. 
Who  lined  himself  with  hope. 
Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply.         Id. 
The  lining  of  his  coffers  sliall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars.         Id. 
The  two  armies   were  assigned  to  the  leading  of 
two  generals,  both  of  them  rather  courtiers,  and  as- 
sured to  the  slate,  than  martial  men  ;  yet  lined  and 
assisted  with  subordinate  commanders  of  great  expe- 
rience and  valour.  Bacon. 

The  charge  amounteth  very  high  for  any  one  man's 
purse,  except  lined  beyond  ordinary,  to  reach  unto. 

Carrir. 
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Let  no  man  tell  me  now  of  that  just  wonde  of 
the  world,  the  .lewish  temple ;  white  marble  with- 
out, lined  witli  gold  within.  Bp.  Hall. 

Thus  from  the  Tyrian  pastures  lined  with  Jove, 
He  bore  Europa,  and  still  keeps  his  love.       Creech. 

Notwithstanding  they  had  lined  some  hedges 
with  musqueleers,  they  were  totally  dispersed. 

Cliirendon. 
W'as  1  deceived,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  ? 

i^Iilton. 
A  box  lined  with  paper  to  receive  the  mercury  that 
might  be  spilt.  Bojjle. 

The  fold  in  the  gristle  of  the  nose  is  covered  with 
a  lining,  which  differs  from  the  facing  of  the  tongue, 
('(•fir's  Cosmologia, 
The  gown  with  stiff"  embroidery  shining. 
Looks  charming  with  a  slighter  lining.    Prior. 
He,  by  a  gentle  bow,  tlivined 
How  well  a  cully's  purse  was  lined.    Swifi. 
Nor  name  nor  title,  stamped  behind, 

Adorns  its  outer  part ; 
But  all  within  'tis  richly  lined, 

A  magazine  of  art.  Cowper. 

Line,  EQtixocTiAL.     See  Astronomy. 

Line,  Gunter's,  a  logarithmic  line,  usually 
graduated  upon  scales,  sectors,  &c.  It  is  also 
called  the  line  of  lines,  and  line  of  numbers  ; 
being  only  the  logarithms  graduated  upon  a  ruler, 
which  therefore  serves  to  solve  problems  instru- 
mentuliy  in  the  same  manner  as  logarithms  do 
arithmetically.  It  is  usually  divided  into  100 
parts,  every  tenth  of  which  is  numbered,  begin- 
ning with  1  and  ending  with  10:  so  that  if  the 
first  great  division,  marked  1,  stand  for  one-tenth 
of  an  integer,  the  next  division,  marked  2,  will 
stand  for  two-tenths,  3  for  three-tenths,  and  so 
on ;  and  the  intermediate  divisions  will  in  like 
manner  represent  100th  parts  of  the  same  inte- 
ger. If  each  of  the  great  divisions  represent  ten 
integers,  then  will  the  less  divisions  stand  for  in- 
tegers ;  and,  if  the  greater  divisions  be  supposed 
each  100,  the  subdivisions  will  be  each  ten.  1. 
To  find  the  product  of  two  numbers.  From  1 
extend  the  compasses  to  the  multiplier ;  and  the 
same  extent,  applied  the  same  way  from  the  mul- 
tiplicand, will  reach  to  the  product.  Thus,  if 
the  product  of  4  and  8  be  required,  extend  the 
compasses  from  1  to  4,  and  that  extent  laid  from 
8  the  same  way  will  reach  to  32,  their  product. 
2.  To  divide  one  number  by  another.  The  ex- 
tent from  the  divisor  to  unity  will  reach  from  the 
dividend  to  the  quotient:  thus,  to  divide  36  by 
4,  extend  the  compasses  from  4  to  1,  and  the 
same  extent  will  reach  from  36  to  9,  the  quotient 
sought.  3.  To  three  given  numbers  to  find  a 
fourth  proportional.  Suppose  the  numbers  6,  8, 
9;  extend  the  compasses  from  6  to  8;  and  this 
extent,  laid  from  9  the  same  way,  will  reach  to 
12,  the  fourth  proportional  required.  4.  To  find 
a  mean  proportional  between  any  two  given 
numbers.  Suppose  8  and  32 :  extend  the  com- 
passes from  8,  in  the  left-hand  part  of  the  line, 
to  32  in  the  right ;  then,  bisecting  this  distance, 
its  half  will  reach  from  8  forward,  or  from 
32  .backward,  to  16,  the  mean  proportional 
sought.  5.  To  extract  the  square  root  of  any 
number.  Suppose  25  :  bisect  the  distance  be- 
tween 1  on  the  scale  and  the  point  representing 
2.5  ;  then  the  half  of  this  distance,  set  off  from  1, 
will  give  the  point  representing  the  root  5.     In 
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the  same  manner  tlie  cube  root,  or  that  of  any 
higher  power,  maybe  found  by  dividing  the  dis- 
tance on  the  line  between  1  and  the  given  num- 
ber into  as  many  equal  parts  as  the  index  of  the 
power  expresses ;  then  one  of  those  parts,  set 
from  1,  will  find  the  point  representing  the  root 
required. 

Line,  Meridian.  See  Geography. 
Line  of  Battle  is  the  disposition  of  the 
fleet  in  the  day  of  engagement,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  vessels  are  usually  drawn  up  as  much  as 
possible  in  a  straight  line,  to  gain  and  keep  the 
advantage  of  the  wind  and  to  run  the  same  board. 
See  Naval  Tactics. 

Line,  Ship  of  the,  a  vessel  large  enough  to  be 
drawn  up  in  the  line,  and  to  have  a  place  in  a 
sea-fight. 

LINEA  Alba,  in  anatomy,  the  concourse  of 
the  tendons  of  the  oblique  and  transverse  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  ;  dividing  the  abdomen  in  two 
in  the  middle.  It  is  called  linea,  line,  as  being 
straight ;  and  alba,  from  its  color,  which  is 
■white. 

LIN'EAMENT,  n.  s.  Fr.  lineament  ;  Lat. 
Uneamentum.  From  Line,  which  see.  Feature  ; 
discriminating  mark. 

Noble  York. 
Found  that  the  issue  was  not  his  begot : 
Which  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments, 
Being  nothing  like  the  noble  duke,  my  father. 

Shaksyeare. 
Man  he  seems 
In  all  his  lineaments,  though  in  his  face 
The  glimpses  of  his  father's  glory  shine. 

Milton. 
God  our  parent  hath  stamped  on  our  nature  some 
lineaments  of  himself,  whereby  we  resemble  him. 

Barrow. 
There  are  not  more  differences  in  men's  faces,  and 
the  outward  lineaments  of  their  bodies,  than  there 
are  in  the  makes  and  tempers  of  their  minds  ;  only 
there  is  this  difference,  that  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racters of  the  face,  and  the  lineaments  of  the  body, 
grow  more  plain  with  time,  but  the  peculiar  phy- 
siognomy of  the  mind  is  most  discernible  in  children. 

Locke. 
The  utmost  force  of  boiling  water  is  not  able  to 
■destroy  the    structure   of  the  tenderest  plant :  the 
/incame«fs  of  a  white  lily  will  remain  after  the  strong- 
est decoction.  Arbutlinot. 

I  may  advance  religion  and  morals,  by  tracing 
some  few  lineaments  in  the  character  of  a  lady,  who 
hath  spent  all  her  life  in  the  practice  of  both.  Swift. 

These  are  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being, 
in  which  he  requires  us  to  imitate  him  ;  the  express 
/)nea/?^«n(*  of  the  divine  nature,  in  which  all  good  men 
bear  a  resemblance  to  him  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  which 
only  they  are  the  objects  of  his  delight.         Mason. 

LIN'EN,  Ji.  4'.  &  af/;.  >       Sax.    linen;    Goth- 

Lin'ener.  Slin;    Teut.   Icin,    flaxi 

Lat.  linum ;  Gr.  Xivoi/.     Cloth  of  hemp  or  flax. 

And  thei  tooken  the  bodi  of  .Miesus  and  boundeii 
it  in  liinmtn  clothis  with  swetesmellyngeoynementis, 
as  it  is  the  custom  to  iewis  for  to  byrie. 

Wiclif.  Jon.  XX. 

Here  is  a  basket,  he  may  creep  in  ,  throw  foul 
iinen  upon  him,  as  if  going  to  bucking.   Shakspearp. 

A  lineti  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  hoot  hose 
on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  list.  Id. 

Death  of  tiiy  soul !  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.     What  soldiers,  whoy-frtcp  ? 

/.I. 


Where  is  my  fashioner  ?  my  feather-man  1 
My  linener,  perfumer,  barber?  Ben  Jonson. 

Unseen,  unfelt,  the  fiery  serpent  skims 
Between  her  linen  and  her  naked  limbs. 

Dryden. 
A  pampered  spendthrift,  whose  fantastic  air, 
Well  fashioned  figure,  and  cockaded  brow. 
He  took  in  charge,  and  underneath  the  pride 
Of  costly  linen  tucked  his  filthy  shroud.        Young. 
A  drawer,  it  chanced,  at  bottom  lined 
With  linen  of  the  softest  kind. 
With  such  as  merchants  introduce 
From  India,  for  the  ladies'  use.  Cowper. 

Linen.  The  fabrication  of  linen  is  a  most 
important  branch  of  the  staple  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain.  On  this  account  we  have  already 
fully  examined  the  agricultural  processes  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  flax ;  the  dressing 
of  hemp  has  also  been  briefly  considered,  and 
we  must  now  proceed  to  the  operation  of 
spinning. 

The  most  ancient  mode  of  spinning  is  by  the 
spindle  and  distaff,  and  this  method  is  the 
simplest  of  all  others.  The  spindle  is  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  made  round, 
and  sharp  pointed  at  one  end,  so  that  it  can  be 
made  to  whirl  upon  its  point  in  the  same  manner  _ 
as  a  child's  top :  the  upper  part  is  reduced  to  a 
pin  or  peg,  and  it  is  this  part  which  has  the 
fibres  united  to  it,  the  lower  or  enlarged  part 
being  only  to  give  sufficient  weight  to  make  it 
revolve.  The  spinner  must  be  seated  upon  the 
ground,  and  after  having  put  the  distaflT  in 
motion  upon  its  point,  by  twirling  it  between 
the  hands,  get  it  up  to  a  rapid  motion  by  striking 
it  occasionally  with  the  hand,  with  a  motion  very 
similar  to  that  by  which  a  child  keeps  up  the 
motion  of  his  whipping-top,  when  he  draws  the 
lash  of  a  whip  round  it. 

The  flax,  after  having  been  properly  prepared, 
is  lapped  round  the  end  of  the  distaff,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  stick  that  the  spinner 
holds  in  his  left  hand,  so  as  to  be  conveniently 
situated  to  draw  off  from  it  a  few  fibres  at  a 
time  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  tlie  right 
hand,  to  form  the  thread.  The  upper  part  of  the 
spindle,  which  is  made  smaller  like  a  pin,  has 
the  ends  of  the  fibres  which  are  to  form  the 
thread  attached  to  it  before  it  is  put  in  motion. 
These  fibres  are  drawn  out  of  the  bunch  which 
is  wound  upon  the  distaff,  and  held  between  tlie 
finger  and  thumb,  so  as  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
the  length  of  the  spindle  ;  therefore,  when  the 
spindle  is  once  made  to  revolve,  it  twists  these 
fibres  together,  to  form  a  thread,  and,  as  fast  as 
the  thread  forms,  the  spinner  draws  ofl"  more  flax 
from  the  distafl',  and  guides  the  fibres  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  so  that  they  shall  be  regu- 
larly delivered  out,  and  make  an  even  thread. 
The  motion  of  the  spindle  is  constantly  kept  up, 
by  striking  it  as  often  as  the  hand  can  be  spared 
from  the  ojieration  of  guiding  the  thread. 
When  by  these  means  as  great  a  length  of  thread 
is  fornacd  as  is  convenient  to  reach  from  the  end 
of  it  to  the  spindle,  the  thread  is  wound  upon 
the  outside  of  tlie  small  part  or  pin  of  the 
spindle,  for  which  purpose  the  spinner  applies 
the  fore-finger  against  the  thread,  close  to  the 
end  of  the  spindle,  and  bends  the  thread  at  thai 
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part,  so  that  it  will  be  at  right  angles  with  the  touching  it.  The  end  of  the  thread  is  fastened 
direction  of  the  spindle,  instead  of  being  nearly  to  the  bobbin,  and  conducted  through  a  hook 
in  the  direction  of  its  length ;  and  also,  that  it  fixed  in  the  flyer,  so  tiiat  it  proceeds  from  the 
will  be  guideil  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  circumference  of  the  l)ol)bin  to  this  iiook,  in  a 
pin,  or  small  part  of  the  spindle,  instead  of  direction  perpendicular  to  the  bobbin,  but  turns 
being  at  tlie  extreme  end  thereof.  In  this  situa-  round  the  iiook  so  as  to  come  into  the  direction 
tion  tlie  motion  of  the  spindle,  wliich  is  continu-     of  the  spindle. 

ally  kept  up,  occasions  the  tiiread  to  wind  up,  Tlie  tiiread  is  then  conducted  through  a  per- 
or  lap  upon  the  pin  of  the  spindle,  instead  of  foration  made  in  the  centre  of  the  end  of  the 
twisting  round  upon  itself,  as  in  tlie  former  case  ;  spindle  or  pivot,  upon  wiiich  it  revolves,  and  to 
but,  wiien  nearly  all  the  length  of  thread  is  thus  this  end  of  the  thread  the  fibres  are  supplied, 
disposed  of,  the  finger  is  removed  from  the  The  twisting  motion  given  by  the  revolution  of 
thread,  and  it  immediately  assumes  its  original  the  spindle  forms  them  into  a  continuation  of  the 
direction,  by  slipping  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  thread,  which  is  gathered  up  upon  the  bobbin  as 
spindle,  so  as  to  be  twisted  round  itself  by  the  fast  as  the  spinner  lets  it  go  through  her  fingers, 
motion  of  the  spindle,  and  more  fibres  are  now  by  a  tendency  whicli  the  bobbin  has  to  turn 
supplied  to  it  from  the  buncli  upon  the  distaff,  slowly,  at  the  same  time  that  the  flyer  to  which 
to  form  a  fresli  length  of  thread.  In  this  manner  the  thread  is  hooked  is  revolving  rapidly  round 
the  spinning  proceeds,  until  as  mucli  thread  is  the  bobbin.  For  this  purpose  a  string  is  passed 
spun  and  wound  upon  the  pin  of  the  spindle  as  round  a  small  neck  upon  the  bobbin,  and,  one 
will  make  a  moderately  sized  ball.  end  of  the  string  being  fastened  to  die  frame,  the 

This  simple  and  inconvenient  method  of  spin-  other  has  a  small  weight  to  draw  it  tight  round 
ning  becomes  very  efficient,  when  the  spindle,  the  neck  of  the  bobbin,  and  occasion  friction, 
instead  of  being  spun  upon  the  ground,  is  In  other  spinning  wheels  a  second  band  from 
mounted  in  a  proper  frame,  and  turned  by  a  the  great  wheel  is  made  to  turn  the  bobbin  more 
wheel  and  band  ;  this  forms  a  machine  which  is  slowly  than  the  spindle.  '  The  diread  which 
called  the  one-thread  wheel,  and  is  still  used  in  passes  over  the  hook  of  the  flyer  is  rapidly  car- 
some  parts  of  the  country  for  spinning  wool:  ried  round  the  circumference  of  the  bobbin  ;  but, 
the  spindle  is  made  of  iron,  and  placed  horizon-  as  the  bobbin  follows  the  motion  of  the  tlyer,  it 
tally,  so  that  it  can  revolve  freely  ;  and  the  ex-  only  winds  up  as  much  thread  upon  the  bobbin 
tremity  of  the  spindle,  to  which  the  thread  is  as  the  difierence  of  the  two  motions;  and  this 
applied,  projects  beyond  the  support.  tendency  to  wind  up  can  be  increased  or  diini- 

Tiie  wheel  which  turns  it  is  placed  at  one  nished  at  pleasure,  by  the  friction  which  is  oc- 
side,  the  pivots  of  both  being  supported  in  casioned  by  the  string  or  band  which  passes 
upright  pieces,  rising  up  from  a  sort  of  stool,  round  the  neck  of  the  bobbin.  When  thewind- 
The  spinner  puts  the  wheel  in  rapid  motion  by  ing-up  of  the  thread  upon  the  bobbin  has  accu- 
its  handle,  and  its  weight  is  sufficient  to  con-  mutated  a  rid,;e  of  thread,  upon  it  opposite,  to  the 
tinue  the  motion  for  some  seconds;  then  walk-  hook  in  the  flyer,  the  thread  must  be  slufted  to 
ing  backwards  from  the  spindle,  in  the  direction  another  hook  opposite  to  a  different  part  of  the 
of  its  lengUi,  she  supplies  the  fibres  regularly,  bobbin,  for  which  purpose  the  arms  of  the  flyer 
and  the  motion  twists  them  into  a  thread  ;  but,  are  furnished  with  different  hooks,  and  this 
when  a  convenient  length  is  spun,  the  spinner  must  be  repeated  several  times,  until  the  whole 
steps  on  one  side,  and  reaches  out  that  arm  length  of  the  bobbin  is  filled  ;  it  is  then  taketi  off 
which  holds  the  end  of  the  thread,  so  as  to  alter  to  be  reeled,  and  replaced  by  another  empty 
the  direction  of  the  Uiread,  and  bring  it  nearly    bobbin. 

perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  spindle,  which        An  improvement  was  made  in  the' spinning- 
motion  gathers  or  winds  up  tlie  thread  upon  die    w/tiel  by  iMr.  Antis  some  years  ago,  which  was 
middle  of  the   projecting   part  of   the  spindle,    an  application  of  what   Sir  Richard  Arkwright 
This  being  done,  she  holds  the  thread  in  the  direc-    had  before  invented.     The  object  is  to  obviate 
tion  of  die  spindle,  so  that  it  will  receive  twist,    the  necessity  of  stopping  the  wheel  to  remove 
and  retreats  again  to  spin  a  fresh  length  of  thread,    the    thread    from   one    hook    to  another,  in  the 
A  spinning-wacliiiw  more  perfect  than  tliis  is    manner  just  described.     Tor  this  purpose,  the 
the  one-thread  flax-wheel,  with  spindle  and  flyer;    bobbin  is  made  to  move  regularly  backwards  and 
it  has  the  property  of  constantly  drawing  up  the    forwards  upon  the  spindle  a  space  equal  to  its 
thread  as  fast  as  it  is  spun,  instead  of  spinning  a    length,  so  that  every  part  will,  in  succession,  be 
length,  and  then  winding  it  upon  die  spindle,    presented    opposite  the   hook  over   which    the 
For  this  purpose  die  spindle  is  made  longer  than    thread  passes,  and  thus  receive  the  thread  regu- 
the  oUier,  and  is  turned  by  a  band  and  wheel ;    larly  upon  the  whole  length  of  the  bobbin.    The 
but  the  wheel  receives  motion  from  tlie  foot  by  a    additional    parts    necessary   for    producing   this 
small  treadle,  because  the  spinner  sits  before  the    movement  are  as  follow  :  a  pinion  of  only  a  sin- 
wheel  to  work  the  spindle,  which  is  supported    gle  leaf  is  made  to  project  from  die  extremity  of 
upon  its  two  extreme  ends,  and  near  one  end  the     the  pivot  of  the  great  wheel,  or  a  worm  or  end- 
flyer  is  fixed;  diis  is  a  piece  of  wood  curved  to     less  screw  formed  on  the  end  pivot  will  answer 
an  arc,  die  vertex  of  which  is  fixed  on  the  spin-    the  same  purpose,  which  is  to  actuate  a  wheel  of 
die,  and  from   die   extremities  of  the  arc  two     seven   inches  diameter,  and  ninety-seven  teeth; 
arms  proceed,  so  as  to  be  parallel  to  die  spin-     dicrefore   ninety-seven  revolutions  of  the  great 
die,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  it  as  to  admit  a    wheel  will  produce  one  revolution  of  this  smaller 
wooden  bobbin  to   be    fitted   loosely  upon  die     wheel;  upon  the  face  of  which  a  circular  ring  of 
spindle  ;  and  at  die  same  time  the  arms  of  the    wire  is  fixed,  and  supported  from  the  wheel  by 
flyer   can    revolve  round    the   bobbin    widiout    six  degs,  so  [^as  to  be  oblique  to  the  plane  of  the 
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wheel,  as  it  touches  it  at  one  part,  and  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  ring  projects  nearly  tliree-c|uar- 
ters  of  an  inch.  This  ruig  of  wire  gives  motion 
to  an  upright  lever,  about  fifteen  inches  long  and 
moving  on  a  centre  at  three  inches  from  its  lower 
extremity,  where  it  has  a  pin  fixed  in  it  and  rest- 
ing against  the  oblique  ring  of  wjre  ;  therefore, 
when  the  wheel  turns  round,  it  communicates 
a  small  motion  to  the  lever  in  consequence  of  its 
obliquity  to  tlie  plane  in  which  it  revolves.  The 
upper  end  of  the  lever  is  connected  to  an  hori- 
zontal sliding-bar  situated  beneath  the  spindle, 
and  having  an  upright  piece  of  brass,  which 
works  in  the  notch  of  apully  formed  in  the  ends 
of  the  bobbin,  and  drives  the  bobbin  backwards 
and  forwards  upon  the  spindle,  according  as  the 
oblique  ring  of  wire  forces  the  pm  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  lever  in  or  out,  when  tlie  wheel  moves 
round.  To  regulate  and  return  this  alternate 
motion,  a  small  weight  hangs  by  a  line  to  the 
sliding-bar,  and,  passing  over  a  pulley,  rises  and 
falls  as  the  bobbin  recedes  and  advances,  and 
tends  constantly  to  keep  the  pin  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  lever  in  contact  with  the  wire.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  this  description,  that  one  staple  only 
is  wanted  to  the  arms  of  the  flyer,  which  being 
placed  near  the  extremity,  the  thread  passes 
through  it,  and  by  the  motion  of  the  bobbin  is 
laid  regularly  upon  it  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  invention  has  also  another  advantage  over 
the  old  method,  wliich  always  winds  the  thread 
in  ridges  upon  the  bobbin ;  and,  if  the  thread 
breaks  in  reeling  the  yarn,  tlie  whole  bobbin  may 
as  well  be  thrown  away,  because  the  thread  can- 
not easily  be  found  again  ;  but  this  improved 
wheel  always  winds  the  threads  across  upon  one 
another,  by  which  means  the  end  can  never  be 
lost. 

In  order  to  regulate  the  friction  on  the  bobbin, 
and  retard  its  motion  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
at  pleasure,  there  is  a  neck  of  brass  or  steel 
fastened  to  one  end  of  it,  and  embraced  by  a 
kind  of  small  vice,  or  pincers,  fixed  to  the  slid- 
ing-bar. This  vice  must  be  made  either  with 
two  elastic  springs  with  wooden  tops,  or  of  wood 
wholly,  and  faced  with  leatlier ;  but,  if  made  of 
•wood  only,  then  a  spring  must  be  made  beneath 
the  shoulder  of  the  screw,  to  answer  the  same 
purpose.  By  tightening  this  screw,  more  or  less, 
the  friction  on  the  bobbin  may  be  regulated  to 
the  greatest  nicety,  provided  the  sprin<:;s  are  of  a 
strength  rightly  proportioned  to  their  functions. 
It  will  readily  appear,  that  all  this  may  be  done 
■without  the  least  effect  on  the  velocity  of  the 
whole  machine,  as  thereby  nothing  is  added  to 
the  general  friction  so  as  to  obstruct  it. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  description  of 
a  patent,  obtained  in  1806,  by  Messrs.  Clarke 
and  Bugby,  for  effecting  certain  improvements 
in  a  mac/ihu',  intended  to  be  worked  by  hand- 
labor,  for  the  spinning  of  hemp,  flax,  &;c. : — 

Plate  Linen  MANUiAcrniiF.,  ivx.  1,  represents 
an  oblique  view  of  the  front  of  a  frame  con- 
taining ten  spindles  (but  the  frames  may  contain 
an  indefinite  number  of  spindles).  A,  the  spin- 
dle or  a  bow  passing  through  the  whole  frame, 
having  ten  bosses  of  brass  or  cast-iron  thereon, 
each  about  four  inches  diameter,  each  boss  sup- 
plying one  spindle  ;  B,  a  pinion  of  twelve  leaves 


upon  the  end  of  tlie  spindle  A,  connected  with 
liie  wheel  C,  of  eighty  teeth,  fixed  upon  the  end 
of  a  small  iron  spindle  F,  covered  with  wood, 
and  extending  tlirough  the  whole  frame  ;  D,  a 
slack  or  intermediate  pinion  of  any  size  at  dis- 
cretion, connected  wilii  another  similar  pinion, 
the  latter  connected  with  a  wheel  of  120  teeth, 
which  is  fixed  upon  an  iron  spindle  G,  of  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  extending 
through  the  whole  frame  ;  but  the  wheels  B,  C,  D, 
and  E,  may  be  varied  in  tiieir  numbers,  to  in- 
crease or  dimmish  the  draught  of  the  substance 
operated  upon,  as  may  best  suit  its  Cjuality  or 
the  ideas  of  the  workman.  The  pinion  B  is  so 
contrived  as  to  slip  off  the  end  of  the  spindle  A, 
to  make  room  for  a  smaller  or  larger  one;  by 
means  whereof  a  larger  or  shorter  thread  may  be 
spun  from  the  same  sized  rovings;  a  a  a  a  a  a  a 
a  a  a  represent  ten  roved  slivers  of  hemp,  fiax, 
tow,  or  wool,  passing  between  the  iron  spindle 
G  and  rollers  in  pairs  pressed  against  them  by 
springs  or  weights;  these  springs  or  weights 
must  operate  with  sufficient  force  to  hold  back  the 
slivers  or  rovings  so  securely,  that  they  may  only 
pass  on  with  the  movement  of  the  spindle ;  these 
pairs  of  pressing  rollers  are  placed  behind  the 
spindle.  The  use  of  the  small  iron  spindle  Y^ 
covered  with  wood,  and  left  rather  larger  than 
the  spindle  G,  is,  with  pressure  of  the  small 
wood-roller,  made  up  in  pairs  bb  bbb,  and  so 
contrived  that  each  pair  may  roll  upon  two 
slivers,  to  bring  them  down  straight,  and  preserve 
the  twist  which  they  receive  in  the  roving-ma- 
chine till  the  slivers  leave  them.  The  bosses  on  the 
sy)indle  A,  have  likewise  wooden  rollers  in  pairs 
pressed  against  them  by  springs  or  weights,  be- 
tween which  the  drawn,  lengthened,  or  extended 
slivers  pass  to  the  spindle,  the  rollers  having 
each  a  tin  conductor,  c  c  c  c  c  c  c  c  c  c,  io  bring 
the  material  under  operation  as  centrically  as 
possible  between  the  wood-rollers  and  the  bosses  ; 
but  all  the  above-mentioned  parts  of  the  machine 
are  so  similar  to  the  common  upright  frames, 
that  a  person  conversant  with  them  will  not  be 
at  a  loss  to  understand  its  arrangement.  H,  is  a 
wheel  of  wood  four  feet  in  diameter,  having  its 
rim  about  two  inches  thick,  witii  a  groove  in  its 
peripliery  for  a  small  cord  or  band.  In  its  centre 
is  a  rule  or  stock  of  wood,  through  which  the  sjjin- 
dle  I  passes,  and  extends  into  its  frame  about 
one-fourtli  of  its  length.  To  enable  the  person 
that  turns  the  winch  to  reach  all  the  spindles  at 
work,  witli  the  hand  that  is  not  engaged  in  turn- 
ing, to  remove  any  obstacle  that  may  arise  to  the 
spindles,  the  arbor  or  spindle  of  the  wheel  I  has 
its  bearing  on  the  sides  of  the  frame  that  contains 
it,  marked  L  L  L  L ;  this  frame,  with  tlie  wheel 
II,  the  arbor  I,  and  the  winch  K,  is  similar  to 
that  part  of  a  machine  called  a  mule-jenny,  used 
for  spinning  cotton  ;  this  frame  is  su])ported  in 
a  horizontal  position  at  the  outer  end  by  two 
legs  marked  M  M,  and  a  screw-])iii  which  passes 
through  K,  the  front  upright  a  A,  iig.  2,  and 
made  tight  with  the  thumb-screw  u ;  the  screw 
passes  through  a  groove  or  mortise  at  the  end  of 
tiie  wheel  frame,  to  enable  the  workman  to  ad- 
just the  wheels  N  and  U,  as  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  change  the  wheel  N,  to  make  such 
alteration  in  the  twist  as  the  size  of  the  yarn  may 
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require,  or  as  the  workman  may  think  proper. 
P  and  Q  are  bevel  wheels  of  equal  size,  the  former 
fixed  upon  the  rule  or  stock  of  the  wheel  H,  and 
eonnected  with  Q  upon  the  spindle  R,  takinground 
with  it  the  wheel  N,  which  is  connected  with  the 
wheel  O.  Upon  the  embossed  spindle  or  arbor 
A,  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a,  are  spindles  standing  on 
a  carriage  with  four  wheels,  similar  to  the  car- 
riages used  in  mule-jennies  for  spinning  cotton, 
having  at  each  of  them,  at  d  d  d  d  d  d  d  d  d  d, 
a  convex  seat  of  wood  of  any  convenient  size, 
not  less  than  the  bottom  of  the  bobbins  or  quills 
eeeeeceeee;  these  bobbins  or  quills  are 
about  six  inches  long  and  one  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  diameter  at  the  top ;  but  the  sizes  must 
be  varied  according  to  the  size  of  the  yam. 
Perhaps  four  or  five  variations  will  be  sufficient 
to  spin  yarn  for  tarpaulins  or  sail-cloth,  up  to 
fine  yarn  fit  for  good  dowlas  and  fine  stockings. 
T,  a  pulley,  over  which  a  band,  from  S,  runs  and 
returns,  to  draw  out  the  carriage  upon  the  four 
wheels  described ;  W,  the  cylinder  which  drives 
the  spindles. 

Fig.  2  exhibits  a  side  view.  A,  the  wheel 
mentioned  above  in  fig.  1,  and  there  marked 
H  ;  B,  the  winch  by  which  it  is  turned  by  hand  ; 
C  C  C  C,  the  frame  wherein  it  works ;  D  and  E 
are  blocks  of  wood  on  each  side  of  the  said 
frame  to  raise  the  wheel,  so  that  the  winch  may 
be  clear  of  the  carriage  F  F,  and  apparatus  G  G  ; 
the  two  end  wheels  upon  the  carriage  containing 
the  spindles  having  two  more  corresponding 
on  the  opposite  side  thereof.  H,  a  groove  upon 
the  end  of  a  cylinder,  which  drives  the  spindles, 
and  stretches  through  the  carriage-frame,  for  the 
diameter  of  which  no  certain  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  as  it  depends  upon  the  length  or  size  of 
the  yarn,  taken  into  account  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  machinery.  N  N  N  N  N  N  N,  a  small 
band  passing  over  the  wheels  A  K,  HI  L,  and 
M,  by  which  the  groove-wheel  II  and  its  cylin- 
der are  moved,  and  the  spindles  driven.  O, 
a  treadle  shaft,  represented  by  S  S,  fig.  1,  passing 
through  the  frame  or  part  thereof  at  the  option 
of  the  workman,  connected  with  a  tumbler  at 
the  end  of  the  embossed  spindle  or  arbor  A,  in 
fig.  1,  by  a  small  band,  wound  five  or  six  times 
round  each  of  them,  and  passing  over  the  wood 
groove-wheel  Q,  and  made  fast  to  the  back  of  the 
carriage  F  F  ;  this  tumbler,  by  the  motion  of  A, 
is,  at  the  return  of  the  carriage,  locked  to  the 
wheel  R ;  and  unlocked  when  the  carriage  is 
not  in  its  proper  situation. 

The  carriage  is  drawn  on  by  the  weight  of  S 
fastened  to  a  cord,  which  passes  over  the  groove- 
wheel  T,  and  is  connected  with  the  front  of  the 
carriage;  U,  the  wheel  on  the  arbor  containing 
die  holder  shown  in  fig.  1  ;  \',  the  cylindrical 
roller  on  a  stirt  fixed  therein,  and  rolling  at 
every  return  of  the  carriage  on  the  plane  W  and 
X,  which  raises  and  falls  the  fallers  and  holders,  so 
as  to  distribute  the  yam  upon  the  bobbins  from 
the  top  to  bottom  ;  the  wheels  Y  Z,  A  2,and  B  2, 
are  the  same  wheels  shown  by  B,C,  D,  and  E,  in 
fig.  1  ;  1,  2,  &c.,  spools  containing  the  rovings. 

This  machinery  is  calculated  to  save  the  heavy 
expense  of  currents  of  water,  erecting  spacious 
^uildings^  water-works,  steam  engines,  &,c.,  and 


to  spin  hemp,  flax,  &c.,  at  such  an  easy  expense 
as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  small  manu- 
factories. This  machinery  is  also  constructed 
upon  such  safe  and  simple  principles,  that  no 
length  of  experience  is  necessary  to  enable  even 
children  to  work  it;  and  the  use  of  water,  steam, 
&c.,  being  rendered  unnecessary,  it  occupies  so 
little  space,  that  it  may  be  placed  in  small  rooms, 
out-buildings,  or  other  cheap  places.  To  efl'ect 
the  above  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of 
the  lanier  or  flyer,  upon  the  spindle  used  in  the 
old  machinery  for  spinning  hemp  and  flax,  which 
requires  a  power  in  proportion  of  five  to  one, 
and  to  surmount  the  difficulty  that  arose  from  the 
want  of  elasticity  in  these  substances.  This 
want  of  elasticity,  in  the  substance  to  be  operated 
upon,  is  compensated  and  provided  for  in  this 
machinery ;  and  upon  this  composition  and 
provision,  eflfected  by  the  various  means  hereafter 
mentioned,  the  return  of  the  carriage  without 
any  assistance  from  the  work-person,  and  the 
traverse  for  distributing  the  yarn  upon  the  bob- 
bins or  quills,  lay  the  stress  upon  the  patent. 
The  most  simple  mode  of  compensating  the 
want  of  elasticity,  and  which  is  recommended  in 
preference  to  the  other,  is  that  of  having  a  holder 
of  large  wire  for  every  spindle,  fixed  in  an  arbor 
or  shaft  extending  from  one  end  of  the  carriage 
to  the  other. 

This  arbor  or  shaft,  with  the  holders,  may  be 
considered  as  a  large  and  improved  substitute 
for  what  is  called  a  faller  in  the  mule-jennies  for 
spinning  cotton,  fig.  3.  Let  A  represent  the 
arbor  or  shaft,  bbbbbbbbbb  the  holders 
fixed  therein  with  the  elliptical  eyes,  through 
each  of  which  a  thread  passes  from  the  bosses  on 
the  arbor  A,  in  fig.  1,  to  its  spindle.  B,  a  spin- 
dle, which  may  be  from  ten  to  thirteen  inches 
long ;  C,  the  whirl,  wherein  a  small  worsted  band 
from  the  cylinder  H,  fig.  2,  works  D,  a  convex 
seat  upon  the  spindle,  whereon  the  concave  bot- 
tom of  the  bobbin  or  quill  E  rests. 

F,  a  piece  of  buffalo  skin,  or  meta4,  screwed 
or  nailed  to  the  rail  I,  having  a  hole  in  it,  through 
which  the  spindle  passes,  and  by  which  it  is  kept 
steady ;  G,  a  wire  bent  at  right  angles  at  a,  and 
the  bent  part  driven  into  the  rail  A,  so  that  it  may 
be  removed  to  or  from  the  whirl  C,  and,  by  the 
other  crook  /;,  prevent  the  spindle  from  running 
out  of  its  step  II,  which  is  a  screw  of  brass  or 
other  metal  passing  through  the  rail  K.  The 
wire  of  which  the  holder  is  made,  after  forming 
tlie  elliptical  eye,  is  left  or  extended  beyond  the 
uppermost  part  ate,  that  the  yarn  may  be  conve- 
niently slipped  in  when  occasion  may  require  it; 
these  holders  for  each  thread  are  for  the  pur- 
poses of  keeping  the  yarn  in  a  state  nearly  ver- 
tical over  the  tops  of  the  spindles  when  the 
carriage  which  contains  them  is  coming  out,  and 
being  released  from  that  situation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  carriage's  return,  and  thrown  into 
nearly  a  horizontal  position,  so  as  to  bring  the 
yarn  below  the  top  of  the  bobbins  or  quills 
upon  the  spindles ;  and  then  being  curved  and 
raised  again  by  the  wheel  U,  and  its  cylindrical 
roller  moving  upon  the  plane  W  and  X,  fig.  2, 
distributes  the  yarn  upon  the  bobbins  or  quills, 
and  prevents  it  from  cockling,  hinkling,  or  im- 
properly doubling  or  twisting   together.     Ths 
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seats   ujjon    the    spindles  described  by    D,   are 
turned  convex,  and  the  bottoms  of  tlie  bobbins 
and  the  bottoms   of  the  qi^ills  concave,  to  keep 
the  bobbins  or  quills  in  a  more  central  state  upon 
the  seats.     The  concavity  of  the  bobbins  or  quills, 
exceeding  the  convexity,   throws  the   weight  of 
the  bobbins  or  quills  upon  the  peripheries  or  ex- 
tremities of  the  seats,  and  ensures   the   rotatory 
motions  of  the  bobbins  or   quills   with  that  of 
their  spindles.       We  prefer  the  convex  and  con- 
cave surfaces  before  described ;  but  other   sur- 
faces will  have  nearly  the  same  effect,  if  so  con- 
trived (as  they  easily  may  be)  to  bear  upon  the 
peripheries  or  extremities  of  the  seats,  as  well  as 
of  the  bobbins  or  quills.     The  hole  through  the 
bobbin  or  quill,  fig.  4,  is  rather  larger  than  the 
spindle,  that  it  may  not  be  obstructed  in  its  mo- 
tion round  the  spindle,  which  motion  takes  place 
at  every  return  of  the  carriage,  and  as  often  as 
any  thing  obstructs  the  coming   forward  of  the 
sliver  of  which  the  yarn  is  formed.     At  one  end 
of  the  arbor  whereon  the  holders  are  fixed  is  a 
counterpoise  L,  fig.  3,  having  a  socket,  and  made 
fast ;  the  arbor  by  a  thumb-screw  m,  the  round 
ball  at  the  top  being  led  to  counterbalance  the 
holders.     This  counterpoise,  when  the  holders 
are  in  a  vertical  state,  declines  about  10°  or  13° 
towards  the  horizon ;   but  when  the  holders  are 
thrown  down,  and  under  the  government  of  the 
cylindrical  roller  V,  upon  the  wheel   U,  is  in  a 
different  situation  ;  but  the  roller  V,  arriving  at 
B   3,  fig.    2,  on  the  return  of  the  carriage,  the 
holders   are  precipitated  to  a  height  where  the 
counterpoise  overbalances  tliem,  and   locks  the 
wheel  M  fig.  3,  or  U  in  fig.  2,  in  the  ratchet  n, 
where  it  remains  until  the  carriage  has  reached 
its  destined  place,  where  the  tail  of  the  catch  O 
strikes  against  the  pin  in  a  frame  C  C  C  C,  fig. 
2,  and  releases  it,  the  said   roller  then  resting 
upon  the  frame  U  X.     A  second  method  of  com- 
pensating and  providing   for  the  want  of  elas- 
ticity in  hemp  and    flax,  which   is  a  part  of  the 
discovery,  is,  to  fix  a  round  bar  of  wood,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  the  whole  length  of 
the  carriage,  about  three  or  four  inches  above  the 
tops  of  the  spindles,  so  that  the  outer  surface,  or 
that  next  the  work-person,  may  be  perpendicu- 
larly, or  nearly  so,  over  the  tops  of  the  spindles, 
tile   inner  side  having  pieces  of  wood  or  metal 
nailed  or  otherwise  fixed  thereto,  leaving  only 
small  spaces  between  each  for  the  yarn  to  pass 
through ;  the  use  of  these  pieces  is  to  prevent 
the  threads  getting  together  and  entangling,  see 
fig.   5.      A  AAA   represents   a  common   faller 
used  in  the  mule-jennies  for  spinning  cotton  with 
counterpoise    B,  wheel  C,  with   its    cylindrical 
roller   D,  with   the  plane  W  and  X,  before  de- 
scribed by  figs.  1,  2,  and  3;    E  K,  spindles  with 
their  whirls,  convex  seats,  bobbins  or  quills,  with 
tlieir  concave  bottoms  ;   F  1'  ¥  Y  V  V  F  F  F  F  the 
pieces    of  wood    or  metal,  nailed  or   olherwise 
fastened  to  the  round  piece  of  wood,  to  prevent 
the  thread  getting  together.       In  this  case  every 
thing  applied  to  or  used  with  the  arbor,  contain- 
ingthe  holders  a)  vve  mentioned,  may  bo  uj)plied 
or  used. 

The  bleacliing  of  linen  being  a  purely  chemi- 
cal art,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  instruments  it  employs  would  keep  pace 


with   tiie    progress   and    improvements   of  that 
science  to  which  it  is  subordinate,  and  so  mucli 
the  more  us  the  nature  of  alkaline  substances  in 
general,   which  are  its  proper  instruments,   has 
been  in  a  great  measure  explained  by  the  cele- 
brated   Dr.    Black.     Yet  it  has  so   happened, 
when   a  scarcity  of  these  saline  substances  un- 
happily prevailed  in  this  kingdom,  it  was  seriously 
questioned  whether  their  place  could  be  supplied 
by  materials  manufactured  at  home.     Mr.  Kir- 
wan  very  minutely  gxamined  the  various  pro- 
cesses that  had  previously  been  resorted  to,  and 
the  result  of  his  labors  is  given  in  a  very  valuable 
paper   in   the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.     He   commences   with    barilla.      Of 
this  substance  there  are  several  sorts,  made  of 
different  plants ;  but  the  best  is  that  formed  near 
Alicant,  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  by  tlie  com- 
bustion of  a  plant  called  by  the  inhabitants  ba- 
rilha,  and  described  by  Jussieu,  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Paris  for  1717,  under  the 
name  of  kali  hispanicum,  supinum,  annuum,  sedi 
foliis  brevibus.     It  seems  to  be  classed  by  Lin- 
naeus under  the  pentandria  digynia,  by  the  name  of 
sal  sola  vermiculata  frutescens  foliis  ovatis  acutis 
carnosis,  and  should  carefully  be  distinguished 
from  the  various  kinds  of  salicornia  which   he 
ranges  under  the  tide  of  monandria  monogynia; 
and  also  from  other  plants  which  he  calls  chceno- 
podia,  which  yield  an  alkali,  but  less  pure  tlian 
the  salsola.     These  plants,   being  dried  to  the 
same  degree  as  hay,  are  burned  in  pits  nearly  as 
kelp  is  with  us,  the  ashes  and  salt  run  into  a 
grayish  blue  mass,  which  is  the  barilla.      Tiie 
best  sort  is  here  called  sweet  barilla. 

The  sweet  barilla  examined  by  Mr.  Kirwan 
was  of  a  bluish  color,  covered  over  with  a  saline 
powder  exceedingly  hard,  and  had  a  smart  alka- 
line taste.  When  broken,  it  looked  black  in  the 
fractured  part,  and  visibly  contained  pretty  large 
pieces  of  charcoal.  To  find  the  proportion  of 
fixed  air  in  this  substance,  having  reduced  a 
quantity  of  it  to  fine  powder,  he  poured  on  an 
ounce  of  it  a  sufficient  rjuantity  of  marine  acid, 
and  found  it  to  lose  by  the  action  of  this  acid 
eighty  grains  of  its  weight;  consequently  one 
pound  troy  of  this  substance  contains  960  grains 
of  fixed  air  (mixed  with  a  little  that  had  an  he- 
patic smell),  that  is  exactly  one-sixth  of  its 
weight.  Other  parcels  contained  somewhat  more, 
and  others  somewhat  less. 

As  this  substance  evidently  contained  some 
parts  that  were  soluble  in  water,  and  some  that 
were  insoluble  therein,  to  discover  the  weight  of 
each,  Mr.  Kirwan  poured  on  one  pound  of  it,  re- 
duced to  fine  powder,  thirteen  pounds  of  water, 
moderately  hot,  successively;  this  water  had 
previously  been  boiled  and  filtered,  and  con- 
tained no  other  imjmrity  than  a  slight  trace  of 
common  salt.  This  (]uaiitity  of  water  was  neces- 
sary to  exhaust  all  the  soluble  matter  in  the  ba- 
rilla. Tiie  solutions  were  taken  in  six  different 
portions :  none  of  them  betrayed  the  smallest 
trace  of  sulphur,  nor  did  tiie  Prussian  alkali  dis- 
cover any  vestige  of  iron.  By  eighteen  succes- 
sive evaporations  and  crystallisations,  he  obtained 
4881  grains  of  saline  matter,  and  2903  of  inso- 
luble matter. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  extraordinary  that 
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the  saline  matter  and  the  insoluble  part  should 
weigh  more  than  the  pound  of  barilla  that 
seemed  to  afford  them ;  for  this  amounts  only  to 
5760  grains,  and  the  two  former  weigh  7784 
grains ;  but  it  should  be  considered  that  these 
products  were  obtained  not  from  the  barilla 
alone,  but  from  the  barilla  and  the  water  in 
which  the  salts  were  dissolved,  whose  crystals 
retained  a  great  quantity  of  it,  and  also  from  the 
air  to  which  the  solutions  were  exposed,  and 
which  they  absorbed  in  large  proportion.  As 
the  quantity  of  the  insoluble  matter  was  subject 
to  no  such  deceptive  appearance,  Mr.  Kirvvan 
began  by  examining  the  weight  of  that ;  for  this, 
being  subtracted  from  5760  grains,  necessarily 
determined  the  true  weight  of  the  saline  part; 
as  the  state  in  which  the  saline  part  exists  in 
barilla  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  earths 
and  charcoal  with  which  it  is  united,  as  well  as 
the  most  advantageous  method  of  using  it. 

Having  therefore  dried  the  insoluble  matter 
for  a  considerable  time,  in  a  low  heat,  until  it 
appeared  as  dry  as  the  barilla  itself,  and  found 
its  weight  in  that  state  to  amount  to  2903  grains, 
or  6'04791  ounces,  Mr.  Kirwan  took  one  ounce 
of  it,  and,  drying  it  in  a  heat  little  below  redness, 
found  it  to  lose  thirty-eight  grains  of  moisture. 
Another  ounce  of  the  same  residuum,  being 
treated  with  dilute  marine  acid,  lost  12o'5  grains 
of  its  weight,  and  this  loss  expresses  the  quantity 
of  fixed  air  contained  in  it.  Another  ounce, 
being  calcined  in  a  white  heat  for  about  one 
hour,  lost  200  grains  of  its  weight;  and,  on  re- 
peating this  experiment,  he  found  the  loss  amount 
to  199  grains.  Lastly,  on  the  281  grains  which 
remained  after  this  experiment,  he  poured  dilute 
marine  acid,  and  found  the  quantity  of  fixed  air 
to  be  106  grains. 

Mr.  Kirwan  next  examined  the  fixed  incom- 
bustible part  that  remained  after  the  above  cal- 
cination. On  the  279  grains  of  this,  which 
remained  after  the  calcination  of  an  ounce  of 
the  insoluble  part,  he  poured  a  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  whose  specific  gravity  in  the  tem- 
perature of  62°  was  1-008,  and  digested  that 
residuum  therein  for  sixteen  hours  in  a  heat 
little  more  than  100°.  After  edulcoration,  and 
desiccation,  the  weight  of  what  remained  un- 
dissolved was  found  to  amount  to  sixty-three 
grains.  Upon  this  experiment  he  reasoned  thus: 
281  grains  of  a  residuum  of  this  sort  contained 
106  grains  of  fixed  air,  therefore  the  279  grains 
subjected  to  the  vinegar  in  this  experiment  must 
have  contained  105-24,  which  were  dissipated  by 
the  action  of  the  acid  ;  there  remained,  therefore, 
of  mere  earth  only  173-76;  but  of  these  sixty- 
three  escaped  the  action  of  the  acid,  therefore 
there  were  dissolved  110-76.  And  as  distilled 
vinegar  can  act  only  on  calcareous  and  muriatic 
earth  (the  barytic  not  being  excepted),  the  110-76 
that  were  dissolved  must  have  consisted  of  either 
or  both  of  these,  and  the  undissolved  sixty -three 
grains  must  have  been  argillaceous  or  siliceous. 
The  sixty-three  grains,  being  digested  in  spirit  of 
salt,  left  a  residuum  of  41 -.'3  grains,  which,  there- 
fore, were  siliceous  ;  the  remainder,  not  being 
precipitable  by  the  vitriolic  acid,  was  conse- 
quently argillaceous  earth  :  hence  the  quantities 
of  these  ingredients  in  480  grains  of  the  insolu- 
ble ^>art  of  barilla  were  found  to  be  : — 
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We  may  now  return  to  the  soluble  part  of  the 
barilla,  which  necessarily  amounted  to  2857 
grains.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Kirwan  obtained 
4213  grains  of  pure  crystallised  mineral  alkali; 
but  these  crystals  are  known  to  contain  but  one- 
fifth  of  real  alkaline  substance,  the  remainder 
being  fixed  air  and  water  of  crystallisation ; 
therefore,  one  pound  of  barilla  contains  but  842 
grains  of  pure  real  alkali.  Besides  this,  he  also 
obtained  127  grains  of  a  mixture  of  vegetable 
and  mineral  alkali,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
extractive  matter,  and  some  digestive  salt ;  this 
mass  constantly  attracted  moisture.  These  solu- 
tions aftbrded  also  125  grains  of  Glauber's  salt, 
and  seventy  of  common  salt ;  but  the  Glauber's 
salt,  at  least,  did  not  exist  in  a  crystallised  form 
in  the  barilla;  and,  as  100  grains  of  it  are  re- 
duced to  forty-two  by  expelling  the  water  of 
crystallisation,  no  more  than  fifty-three  grams  of 
it  can  be  deemed  to  have  pre-existed  in  the  ba- 
rilla. Hence  the  weight  of  the  different  ingre- 
dients contained  in  one  pound  of  sweet  barilla 
is  as  follows  : —  ' 


1050-67 


Fixed  air        .         .         . 

960 

Charcoal 

861-82 

Calcareous  earth     . 

542-86  ^ 

Muriatic  earth 

1'27       ( 

Argillaceous 

131-23  ( 

Siliceous 

24D-58  3 

Mineral  alkali  pure 

842 -J 
250/    .^ 

■     127) 

Mineral  alkali  impure     . 

Mineral     alkali      mixed 

with  common  salt 

Glauber's  salt 

125 

Common  salt 

70 

Earth  deposited      . 

20 

4306-49 

Water 

1453-51 

Total 


5760-00 


Hence  we  see  that  the  alkaline  part  of  barilla 
is  nearly  in  a  caustic  state ;  for  the  entire  pound 
of  barilla  contained  but  960  grains  of  fixed  air, 
and  of  this  quantity  759  were  contained  in  the 
earthy  part.  Therefore  only  201  grains  were 
contained  in  the  saline  part.  Now  960  grains  of 
this  require  for  their  saturation  at  least  700  of 
fi.xcd  air,  therefore  they  wanted  at  least  two-thirds 
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of  the  quantity  requisite  to  saturate  tliem.  Hence 
bleachers  should  not  use  boiling  water  to  extract 
the  saline  substance  of  barilla,  for  the  alkaline 
part  being  in  a  caustic  state  dissolves  part  of  the 
coaly  matter  with  which  it  is  united,  which  sul- 
lies the  solution,  gives  it  a  dark  hue,  and  after- 
wards is  deposited  on  the  linen,  and  cannot  be 
separated  by  acids. 

Dantzic  pearl-ash. — The  quantity  of  fixed 
air  and  earth  contained  in  different  parcels  of 
this  substance  is  variable ;  in  some  ounces  the 
quantity  of  fixed  air  was  found  to  amount  to 
100  grains,  in  others  to  115  ;  and  therefore  at  a 
medium  it  may  be  rated  at  107'5  grains,  or 
1290  grains  in  one  pound  troy.  The  earth  re- 
maining after  the  solution  of  one  pound  amounted 
to  twenty  grains.  After  ten  evaporations,  Mr. 
Kirwan  procured  from  one  pound  of  this  sub- 
stance 505  grains  of  tartar  vitriolate,  the  last 
portions  of  which  contained  some  digestive  salt, 
and  also  thirty-six  grains  of  this  last  containing  a 
portion  of  tartar  vitriolate  ;  about  eighteen  grains 
of  earth  were  deposited  during  the  evaporations. 
The  remainder  of  the  pound  consisted  of  the  pure 
alkali.  Hence  the  ingredients  in  a  pound  must 
have  been  nearly  in  the  following  quantities  : — 

Fixed  air 1290 

Moisture 414 

Digestive  salt  and  ditto  .  .  36 
Tartar  vitriolate  .  .  .  505 
Earth 38 


Mere  alkali 

5760  3477 
Mr.  Kirwan  considers  the  following  method 
much  more  practicable  and  easy  than  the  preceding, 
for  discovering  the  alkaline  principle  in  all  sub- 
stances in  which  it  exists.  1st.  Procure  a  quantity 
of  alum,  suppose  one  pound ;  reduce  it  to  powder, 
wash  it  with  cold  water,  and  then  put  it  into  a 
tea-pot ;  pour  on  it  three  or  four  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  water.  2dly.  Weigh  an  ounce  of  the 
alkaline  substance  to  be  tried,  powder  it  and 
put  it  into  a  Florence  flask  with  one  pound  of 
pure  water  ;  if  the  substance  to  be  examined  be 
of  the  nature  of  barilla  or  potash ;  or  half  a 
pound  of  water  if  it  contain  but  little  earthy 
matter  as  pearl-ash  ;  let  them  boil  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  and  when  cool  let  the  solution  be 
filtered  into  another  Florence  flask.  3dly.  This 
being  done,  gradually  pour  the  solution  of  alum 
hot  into  the  alkaline  solution  also  heated,  a  pre- 
cipitation will  immediately  appear ;  shake  them 
well  together,  and  let  the  effervescence,  if  any, 
cease  before  more  of  the  aluminous  solution  be 
added  ;  continue  the  addition  of  the  alum  until 
the  mixed  liquor,  when  clear,  turns  syrup  of 
violets  red  ;  then  pour  the  liquor,  and  ])recipitate 
on  a  paper  filter  placed  in  a  glass  funnel,  the 
precipitated  earth  will  remain  on  the  filter;  pour 
on  this  a  pound  or  more  of  hot  water  until  it 
passes  tasteless;  take  up  the  filter  and  let  the 
earth  dry  in  it  until  they  separate  easily,  then 
put  the  earth  into  a  cup  of  Staff'ordsliire  ware, 
place  it  on  hot  sand  anil  dry  the  earth  until  it 
ceases  to  stick  to  glass  or  iron,  then  pound  it  and 
reduce  it  to  powder  in  the  cup  with  a  glass  pes- 


tle, and  keep  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  heat  of 
from  470"  to  500°.  4thly.  The  earth  being  thus 
dried,  throw  it  into  a  Florence  flask  and  weigh 
it,  then  put  about  one  ounce  of  spirit  of  salt  into 
another  flask,  and  place  this  in  the  same  scale  as 
the  earth,  and  counterbalance  both  in  the  oppo- 
site scale;  this  being  done,  gradually  pour  the 
spirit  of  salt  into  the  flask  that  contains  the  earth, 
and,  when  all  eff'ervescence  is  over,  blow  into  the 
flask,  and  observe  what  weight  must  be  added  to 
the  scale  containing  the  flasks  to  restore  the  equi- 
librium ;  subtract  this  weight  from  that  of  the 
earth,  the  remainder  is  a  weight  exactly  propor- 
tioned to  the  weight  of  mere  alkali  of  that  par- 
ticular species  which  is  contained  in  one  ounce 
of  the  substance  examined ;  all  beside  is  super- 
fluous matter. 

Crystallised  soda. — Though  it  contains  only 
one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  real  alkali,  the  remainder 
being  water  and  fixed  air,  but  the  proportion  of 
alkali  being  invariably  the  same,  it  is  the  fittest 
for  a  standard  with  which  other  substances  con- 
taining the  same  sort  of  alkali  maybe  compared. 
Mr.  Kirwan  found  that  as  much  of  this  substance 
as  would  contain  480  grains  of  mere  alkali 
would  precipitate  725  grains  of  earth  of  alum 
dried,  and  consequently  that  430  grains  of  mere 
mineral  alkali  precipitate  725  of  earth  of  alum. 

Cunnamara  kelp. — This  is  a  hard  porous  black 
substance,  mixed  with  white  and  gray  spots,  its 
smell  sulphureous,  and  its  taste  mixed,  being  that 
of  common  salt  and  alkali.  One  ounce  of  it 
dissolved  in  marine  acid  lost  twenty-four  grains 
of  its  weight,  which  escaped  in  an  aerial  form. 
This  air  was  hepatic.  Another  ounce  dissolved 
in  boiling  water  left  an  insoluble  residue,  which, 
being  heated  in  a  crucible  to  redness,  weighed 
165  grains;  this  residue  eff'ervesced  with  acids, 
and  seemed  for  the  most  part  calcareous.  This 
solution  precipitated  twenty-five  grains  of  earth 
of  alum,  and  therefore  contained  16'5  grains  of 
mere  alkali.  During  the  precipitation  of  the 
earth  of  alum  much  hepatic  air  was  emitted,  and 
the  earth  was  sullied  by  the  sulphur,  though 
only  a  few  grains  of  this  can  be  presumed  to  be 
mixed  with  it. 

Strangfurd  kelp. — This  substance  was  much 
denser,  less  porous,  and  in  a])pearance  approached 
more  to  that  of  a  vitrified  mass  than  Cunnamara 
kelp  ;  it  was  at  least  equally  sulphureous.  The 
solution  of  one  ounce  of  it  precipitated  only 
nine  grains  of  earih  of  alum,  and  this  earth  was 
much  more  discolored  than  that  precipitated  by 
the  preceding  kelp.  Tiie  insoluble  residuum  of 
an  ounce  amounted  to  174  grains. 

Vegetable  alkali. — Mr.  Kirwan  found  that 
480  grains  of  the  purest  and  driest  salt  of  tartar 
(making  allowance  for  the  quantity  of  fixed  air 
it  contained)  precipitated  331  "5  grains  of  eartii 
of  alum. 

Cashiip. — The  best  sort,  namely,  that  marked 
with  the  cross  arrows,  is  of  a  bluish-gray  color, 
exceedingly  hard,  and  of  a  semivitrified  appear- 
ance, its  smell  sulphureovis,  its  taste  scarcely  al- 
kaline, and  does  not  attract  the  moisture  of  the 
air.  \\  ith  marine  acid,  one  ounce  of  it  afforded 
thirty-one  grains  of  hepatic  air.  When  dissolved 
in  water  the  residuum  of  an  ounce  was  357 
grains  of  a  gray  earth,  that  appeared  to  be  calca- 
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leous  for  the  most  part.  The  solution  itself  was 
of  a  yellow  color  and  strongly  sulphureous. 
With  the  solution  of  alum  it  did  not  effervesce 
stronijly,  until  a  good  deal  was  addod.  The  pre- 
cipitate was  of  a  dirty  white,  and  amounted  to 
sixty-six  grains,  of  which  two  appeared  to  be 
sulphur.  Hence  its  quantity  of  vegetable  alkali 
is  nearly  ninety-three  grains  per  ounce. 

Common  Irish  uced  ashes. — This  was  of  a  loose 
texture,  dark  gray  color,  and  salt  taste,  mixed 
with  charcoal,  brick-dust,  and  other  impurities. 
One  ounce  of  it  lost  by  gentle  drying  forty-seven 
grains,  and  in  a  red  heat  seventy-two  grains 
more.  Twelve  ounces  of  the  undried  ashes,  being 
lixiviated,  left  a  residuum,  which  when  dried 
weighed  4214  grains  ;  the  solution  was  reddish, 
replete  with  extractive  matter ;  it  afforded  a 
large  quantity  of  digestive  salt,  and  some  tartar 
vitriolate,  and  very  little  alkali.  Two  ounces  of 
the  same  ashes  being  gently  heated  to  a  slight 
degree  of  redness  lost  186  grains  of  their  weight. 
One  ounce  of  this  calcined  ash  being  boiled  in 
six  ounces  of  water  left  a  residuum  of  344 
grains,  and  consequently  contained  136  grains  of 
saline  matter;  but  of  this  saline  matter  only 
22-4  grains  were  pure  alkali,  for  the  solution 
precipitated  13'5  grains  of  earth  of  alum;  an 
hepatic  smell  was  perceived  during  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  alum,  and  the  earth  was  of  a  dirty 
color. 

The  following  table  contains  the  quantity  of 
mere  alkali,  in  100  avoirdupois  pounds  of  the 
substances  below-mentioned,  by  the  aluminous 
test : — 

jMiaeral  alkali. 
Crystallised  soda         .         .         -20  lbs. 

Sweet  barilla       .         .         .         .24 
Cunnamara  kelp  .  .  .       3'437 

Do.  desulphurated  by  fixed  air     .       4-457 
Strangford  kelp  .         .         .         .1-25 

Vegetable  alkali. 
Dantzic  pearl-ash         .         .         .     63-33 
Clarke's  refined  ash     .         .         .     26-875 

Cashup 19-376 

Common  raw  Irish  weed  ash         .       1-666 
Do.  slightly  calcined  .         .       4-666 

Mr.  Kirwan  furnishes  in  his  paper  a  section 
on  the  coloring  matter  of  linen  yarn  and  its  sol- 
vents. Having  procured  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
alkaline  lie  saturated  with  this  coloring  matter, 
or,  as  the  workmen  call  it,  killed,  and  which  they 
are  m  the  habit  of  throwing  away,  he  found  it 
to  be  a  turbid  liquor,  of  a  reddish-brown  color, 
a  peculiar  taste,  and  strong  smell,  affording  no 
sign  of  either  acidity  or  alkalescence.  On  five 
quarts  of  this  liquor  he  poured  two  ounces  of 
weak  marine  acid  ;  there  was  no  eff'ervescence, 
but  a  copious  deposition  instantly  took  place  of 
a  erayish-green  color,  and  the  liquor  freed  from 
this  deposit  was  of  the  color  of  red  amber.  The 
next  day  he  drew  otT  the  liquor  with  a  syphon, 
and  poured  two  quarts  of  pure  water  on  the  de- 
posited matter ;  and,  having  agitated  the  whole, 
suffered  this  matter  again  to  subside,  drew  off" 
the  water,  and  added  two  quarts  more ;  this 
liquor  gave  manifest  signs  of  acidity,  and  con- 
tinued somewhat  reddish.  Presuming,  that  after 
the  addition  of  so  much  water,  this  acidity  could 


not  proceed  from  the  small  quantity  of  marine 
acid  he  had  used,  more  especially  as  the  liquor 
originally  contained  an  alkali,  in  the  saturation 
of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  must  have 
been  employed,  he  began  to  suspect  that  this  lie 
contained  an  acid  of  its  own,  which  was  disen- 
gaged and  separated  from  the  alkali  by  the  ma- 
rine acid  as  the  more  powerful  of  the  two ;  and 
hence  he  reserved  the  two  quarts  of  liquor,  last 
added,  for  subsequent  experiments.  After  re- 
peated eff'usions  of  cold  water,  when  the  charac- 
ters of  acidity  were  scarcely  any  longer  percep- 
tible, he  threw  the  deposited  matter  on  a  filter 
and  suffered  it  to  dry  for  some  time ;  it  was  then 
of  a  dark  greenish  color, 'somewhat  clammy  like 
moist  clay.  He  took  a  small  portion  of  it,  and 
added  to  it  sixty  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water, 
but  not  a  particle  of  it  was  dissolved.  The  re- 
mainder was  dried  in  a  sand  heat;  it  then  as- 
sumed a  shining  black  color,  became  more 
brittle,  but  internally  remained  of  a  greenish 
yellow,  and  weighed  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

By  treating  eight  quarts  more  of  the  saturated 
lie  in  the  same  manner,  Mr.  K.  obtained  a  fur- 
ther quantity  of  the  greenish  deposit,  on  which 
he  made  the  following-experiments  :  1st.  Having 
digested  a  portion  of  it  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
it  communicated  to  it  a  reddish  hue,  and  was  in  a 
great  measure  dissolved  ;  but  by  the  eff"usion  of 
distilled  water  the  solution  became  milky,  and  a 
white  deposit  was  gradually  formed ;  the  black 
matter  dissolved  in  the  same  manner.  2ndly. 
Neither  the  green  nor  the  black  matter  was 
soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine  or  linseed  oil  by  a 
long  continued  digestion.  3dly.  The  black 
matter  being  placed  on  a  red-hot  iron,  burned 
with  a  yellow  flame  and  a  black  smoke,  leaving 
a  coally  residuum.  4thly.  The  green  matter 
being  put  into  the  vitriolic,  marine,  and  nitrous 
acids,  communicated  a  brownish  tinge  to  the  two 
former,  and  a  greenish  to  the  latter,  but  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  diminished. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  matter  extracted  by 
alkalies  from  linen  yarn  is  a  peculiar  sort  of 
resin,  difl^erent  from  pure  resins  only  by  its  inso- 
lubility in  essential  oils,  and  in  this  respect  re- 
sembling lacs.  He  now  proceeded  to  examine 
the  power  of  the  different  alkalies  on  this  sab- 
stance  ;  eight  grains  of  it  being  digested  in  a 
solution  of  crystallised  mineral  alkali,  saturated 
in  the  temperature  of  60°,  instantly  communi- 
cated to  the  solution  a  dark  brown  color ;  two 
measures  (each  of  which  would  contain  eleven 
pennyweights  of  water)  did  not  entirely  dissolve 
this  substance.  Two  measures  of  the  mild  vege- 
table alkali  dissolved  the  whole.  One  measure 
of  caustic  mineral  alkali,  whose  specific  gravity 
was  1-053,  dissolved  nearly  the  whole,  leaving 
only  a  white  residuum.  One  measure  of  caustic 
vegetable  alkali,  whose  specific  gravity  was  1-039, 
dissolved  the  whole.  One  measure  of  liver  of 
sulphur,  whose  specific  gravity  was  ri70,  dis- 
solved the  whole.  One  measure  of  caustic 
volatile  alkali  dissolved  also  a  portion  of  the 
matter. 

M.  Hermbstaedt  has  furnished  the  following 
method  of  preparing  colors  for  dyeing  linen 
poods,  which  may  easily  be  -cashed  out  or 
bleached   and    rephccd   by   others.     Thev   are- 
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much  used  in  Germany,  where  they  are  called 
u-usc/if'arben  or  washing  colors.  The  base  is  a 
good  white  starch,  which  may  be  combined  with 
any  color  whatever,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  compound,  that  can  be  dissolved  in  warm 
water  without  being  decomposed.  But  although 
starch  forms  the  base  of  all  these  colors,  a  par- 
ticular process  is  necessary  to  prepare  each  of 
the  different  coloring  matters  that  are  to  be  com- 
bined with  it,  which  we  shall  give  as  follows  : — 

t.  Blue. — Grind  some  indigo  of  Guatimala  to 
an  impalpable  powder;  then  pour  four  ounces  of 
burning  oil  of  vitriol  into  an  earthen  pan,  and 
put  to  it  an  ounce  of  the  pulverised  indigo,  by 
degrees,  and  always  in  small  quantities  ;  while 
the  indigo  is  being  thus  incorporated  with  the 
oil  of  vitriol,  the  mixture  must  be  well  stirred  at 
each  fresh  addition  of  the  powder  with  a  stone 
pestle,  until  the  whole  liquid  mass  becomes  of 
a  uniform  blackish  blue  color.  By  thus  mix- 
ing indigo  with  oil  of  vitriol  the  mixture  heats 
itself,  exhales  a  sulphurous  smell,  and  a  slight 
fermentation  will  be  perceived.  As  soon  as  the 
fermentation  ceases,  the  vessel  must  be  closely 
covered,  and  placed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
situation  moderately  warm,  in  order  to  give  time 
for  the  acid  to  dissolve  the  indigo  entirely. 

When  the  dissolution  is  effected,  the  liquid 
must  be  diluted  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  pure 
water ;  after  wiiich  it  is  exposed  to  the  fire  in  a 
copper  vessel,  until  it  is  nearly  as  hot  as  boiling 
water.  Then  soak  it  in  some  flocks  of  wool 
well  bleached,  or  pieces  of  white  wool,  in  the 
proportion  of  eight  ounces  of  wool  to  half  an 
ounce  of  the  dissolved  indigo  ;  expose  the  whole 
for  twenty-four  hours  to  a  moderate  fire  of  about 
150°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  wool 
acquires  a  very  deep  blue  dye,  almost  black; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  liquid  is  almost  entirely 
deprived  of  the  blue  coloring  matter,  and  appears 
of  a  dirty  green  color.  In  this  manner  the  wool 
absorbs  the  blue  coloring  matter  of  the  indigo, 
by  separating  it  from  the  heterogeneous  particles 
that  were  combined  with  it. 

The  wool  that  lias  been  thus  dyed  is  put  into 
a  sieve  over  a  tub,  and  some  pure  river  water 
poured  on,  being  kneaded  at  the  same  time,  until 
tlie  water  comes  ofl'  quite  clear  and  colorless; 
thus  the  heterogeneous  and  dirty  parts  are  separ- 
ated from  the  indigo,  and  the  pure  blue  coloring 
matter  remains  with  the  wool.  When  this  opera- 
tion is  terminated,  a  quantity  of  river  or  rain 
water,  equal  to  forty  times  the  weight  of  the 
indigo  and  oil  of  vitriol,  i.s  boiled  in  a  boiler ; 
in  this  water  is  dissolved  as  much  crystallised 
natron  as  equals  the  quantity  of  inoigo  eifi- 
pJoyed ;  the  dyed  wool  is  then  ])lungcd  into  it, 
and  boiled  until  it  has  nearly  lost  all  its  color. 
The  wool  when  it  comes  out  of  the  boiler  is  a 
blue  gray  ;  the  liquid  remains  of  a  fine  deep  blue, 
and  contains  the  coloring  matter  of  the  indigo 
pure  and  dissolved. 

If,  for  instance,  an  ounce  of  indigo  is  dissolved 
in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  until 
the  weight  is  reduced  to  four  pounds  and  a  half, 
then  strained  through  a  linen  cloth,  in  order  to 
sepanite  the  foreign  particles  that  may  be  mixed 
with  it,  after  which,  if  this  blue  dye  be  left  to 
cool,   it   is   then   in   a  proper  state   to  be   em- 


ployed as  a  coloring  matter  to  give  a  blue  color 
to  starch. 

If  a  deep  blue  is  desired,  the  proportions 
must  be  half  an  ounce  of  indigo  to  a  pound  of 
starch  ;  for  a  middling  color,  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  starch  to  the  same  ciuantity  of  indigo;  and, 
for  a  light  blue,  two  pounds  of  starch  to  the 
same.  The  starch  must  be  put  into  a  bowl,  tlie 
blue  dye  poured  on  it,  and  the  whole  well  rub- 
bed together  until  the  starch  be  completely 
divided,  and  uniformly  combined  with  the  dye. 
Lastly,  the  mixture  must  be  left  at  rest,  until  it 
acquires  the  consistency  of  a  fine  thin  jelly;  it  is 
then  dried  in  a  warm  air,  and  put  away  for  use. 

2.  To  prepare  a  blue  color  with  prussiate  of 
iron. — A  blue  color,  similar  to  the  preceding, 
may  be  prepared  by  employing,  instead  of 
indigo,  prussiate  of  iron,  or  Berlin  blue.  The 
last  mentioned  must  be  of  the  best  quality,  and 
it  is  rubbed  with  water  in  a  mortar  until  it  is  so 
far  combined  with  it  that  it  will  not  easily  sepa- 
rate ;  afterwards  the  blue  matter  is  left  to  de- 
posit, the  water  is  decanted  off,  and  the  matter  is 
triturated  with  the  quantity  of  wet  starch  that 
is  necessary  to  make  the  shade  of  blue  desired. 
This  color,  which  is  very  fine,  is  dried,  and  bears 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  air  better  than  the 
preceding.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
when  the  cottons  that  have  been  dyed  with  this 
color  are  washed  with  this  soap,  it  always  leaves 
a  yellowish  tint  in  the  water. 

3.  Citron-yelloiv. —  Weld,  saw-wort,  and  tur- 
meric, are  employed  in  preparing  this  color. 
One  pound  of  the  two  first  substances,  or  half  a 
pound  of  the  turmeric,  if  that  root  is  preferred, 
are  boiled  with  twelve  pounds  of  water,  in  a 
copper  boiler,  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  a 
pound,  which  is  then  strained  through  a  linen 
cloth.  In  this  clear  liquid  two  ounces  of  alum 
are  dissolved,  the  solution  is  suffered  to  cool, 
and  two  pounds  of  white  starch  are  mixed  with 
it,  and  rubbed  until  all  its  particles  are  well 
combined  with  those  of  the  color.  This  com- 
pound is  then  dried  in  the  air. 

4.  Orange  color. — Bixa  orellana  is  preferred 
for  this  color :  an  ounce  of  it  is  pulverised  with 
half  an  ounce  of  pure  potash  ;  some  river  water 
is  poured  on  it,  and  this  mixture  is  digested  in 
an  earthen  vessel,closely  covered,  for  four  hours, 
at  a  temperature  of  18.5°  of  Fahrenheit,  and 
occasionally  shaken. 

The  liquid  obtained  by  this  process  is  of  an 
orange  color,  which  is  drained  through  linen, 
suffered  to  cool,  and  then  incorporated  with  two 
pounds  of  starch.  The  whole  is  afterwards  dried 
in  a  warm  or  temperate  air. 

5.  Green. — This  color  is  composed  of  blue 
and  yellow  :  in  order  to  obtain  it,  a  part  of  the 
indigo  dye,  described  at  No.  1,  and  as  much  of 
the  yellow  dye  of  No.  3,  are  mixed  together  until 
the  desired  color  is  produced,  which  may  be 
known  by  trying  it  on  ])aper.  A  pound  of  this- 
mixed  dye  is  dissolved  with  an  ounce  of  alum  ; 
when  the  solution  is  cold  two  pounds  of  white 
starch  are  mixed,  and  well  incorporated  with  it, 
after  which  it  is  dried. 

In  this  manner  different  shades  of  green  can 
be  obtained,  according  to  the  proportions  iu 
whii-ii  tlie  blue  and  yellow  dyes  are  mixed. 
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6.  Dlivc. — Tlii.s  color  is  prepared  by  mixing 
tlie  indigo  dye  No.  l,\vith  the  bixa  orellana,  No. 
4,  until  the  desired  shade  is  obtained ;  the  ne- 
cessary quantity  of  starcii  is  llieu  added,  and  the 
mixture  dried. 

7.  Rid. — This  is  prepared  from  Brasil  wood 
or  cocliineal;  if  the  first  be  preferred,  a  pound 
of  scrapings  of  this  wood  must  be  boiled  in  a 
tin  copper  cauldron,  with  twelve  pounds  of  rain 
or  river  water,  until  the  vvliole  is  reduced  to  two 
pounds.  It  is  then  strained  tlirougii  linen.  Af- 
terwards two  ounces  of  alum  are  dissolved  in 
three  ounces  of  boiling  water,  to  which  are  added 
six  ounces  of  the  decoction  of  lirasil  wood,  and 
the  whole  is  left  to  cool.  To  tliis  mixture  diree 
pounds  of  white  starch  are  added,  and  well  in- 
corporated ;  then  the  remainder  of  tlie  decoction 
of  Brasil  wood  is  poured  on,  and  the  mixture  is 
stirred  until  it  acquires  the  consistency  of  a  tliin 
jelly,  when  it  is  dried  in  the  air. 

8.  Crimson. — Half  an  ounce  of  pulverised  co- 
chineal is  tempered  with  water,  and  put  into  a 
tin  vessel,  containing  two  pounds  of  boiling 
water.  When  the  whole  is  well  mixed,  it  must 
continue  gently  boiling  until  the  quantity  of  li- 
quid is  reduced  to  a  pound  :  it  is  afterwards 
strained  through  linen  or  a  paper  filter.  In 
this  colored  liquid  half  an  ounce  of  alum  is  dis- 
solved ;  and  when  it  is  cold  two  pounds  of  starch 
are  well  incorporated  with  it ;  it  is  then  left  to 
dry  in  the  air  at  a  mild  temperature. 

Besides  these  two  colors,  other  shades  of  red 
may  be  obtained  : — 

(1.)  By  adding,  instead  of  the  alum,  half  an 
ounce  of  tin  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  to  a  pound 
of  the  cochineal  or  fernambouc  dye. 

(2.)  By  mixing  either  of  these  dyes  with  a 
decoction  of  weld  or  turmeric,  by  which  means 
yellow  reds  and  coquelicot  may  be  produced. 

(3.)  By  mixing  them  in  difl'erent  proportions 
with  tlie  blue  dye,  this  mixture  will  produce 
different  shades  of  violet  and  purple. 

9.  Violet. — Haifa  pound  of  scrapings  of  log- 
wood must  be  boiled  with  six  pounds  of  water 
in  a  tin  vessel,  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  a 
pound  and  a  half.  This  decoction  is  strained 
through  linen,  or  filtered  through  paper.  An 
ounce  of  tin  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  is  then 
added  to  it,  two  pounds  of  starch  incorporated 
witli  it,  and  left  to  dry  in  mild  air.  In  this 
manner  the  colors  and  shades  may  be  multiplied 
and  diversified  in  a  thousand  ways  by  mixing  the 
above  decoction  in  different  proportions,  or  by 
adding  to  it  other  coloring  substances,  in  order 
to  obtain  dyes  tiiat  may  be  combined  with  the 
starch. 

When  any  of  these  colors  are  used  to  dye 
wearing  apparel,  furniture,  &c.,  any  quantity 
may  be  taken  and  tempered  with  fresh  water, 
and  afterwards  dissolved  in  boiling  water:  into 
tills  the  stuff  must  be  plunged;  which,  with  well 
rubbint^s  takes  the  desired  color,  and  acquires 
also  additional  body  or  solidity. 

Mr.  .Shotwell  obtained  a  patent,  in  1807,  for  a 
machine  for  bleaching,  washing,  and  cleansing 
linen.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  wooden  box  of 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  fourteen 
inches  wide,  and  about  fourteen  inclies  deep, 
made  perfectly  water-tight,  excepting  a   small 


bole  through  the  bottom  near  to  one  end,  todiav/ 
off  the  water  when  done  with,  which  hole  is  at 
other  times  stopped  up  by  a  bung  or  any  other 
contrivance.  To  this  box  legs  are  affixed,  so  as 
to  raise  it  about  three  feet  from  the  ground  ;  it  is 
covered  over  with  boards  laid  cross-ways  about 
four  inches  and  a  half  at  each  end,  and  which 
may  be  made  to  project  outwards  to  any  extent, 
as  also  over  each  side  so  as  to  form  a  table. 
Tiie  remaining  open  space  is  covered  with  two 
Haps,  excepting  a  portion  of  about  uine-eigliths 
of  an  inch  ;  one  of  these  flaps  is  hung  with 
hinges  to  the  outward  or  back  side,  so  as  to  form 
a  door  to  lift  up ;  tlie  other  is  simply  laid  in 
grooves,  and  fastened  down  by  wooden  bolts. 
Into  the  open  space  between  the  boards,  the 
washing  implement,  represented  in  figs.  6  and 
7,  is  introduced  ;  and  to  the  top  of  this  a  lever 
is  attached  in  tiie  manner  shown  at  B  in  figs.  8 
and  9  ;  tliough  it  is  evident,  the  patentee  states, 
that  any  other  mode  of  propelling  the  washing 
implement  may  be  employed,  or  the  lever  may 
be  attached  in  any  other  way. 

Instead  of  having  the  washing-implement  on 
the  above  plan,  the  box  may  be  entirely  covered 
over  with  boards,  flaps,  or  doors,  as  before  men- 
tioned ;  and  pieces  of  wood  may  be  nailed  to  the 
inside,  so  as  to  form  ridges  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  the  top,  on  which  the  washing-imple- 
ment may  be  suspended  and  made  to  slide  ;  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  will  in  this  case  be 
needless,  and  the  lower  part,  which  will  be  in 
the  box,  is  to  be  affixed  to  a  lengthened  piece  of 
wood  C,  fig.  8,  which  is  to  be  brought  through 
a  hole  made  in  the  end  of  the  machine,  opposite 
to  that  at  which  the  lever  B  is  placed.  This 
lengthened  piece  of  wood  is  connected  with  the 
lever  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  C 
U  in  fig.  8. 

The  foul  linen  to  be  washed  by  this  machine 
is  evidently  to  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
implement,  which  is  to  be  forced  backwards  and 
forwards  by  the  lever,  as  before  described. 

If  it  be  convenient  to  admit  steam  into  the 
machine,  the  water  therein  will  be  kept  at  a  pro 
per  heat,  and  the  linen  will  be  whiter  than  in  the 
usual  way  of  washing.  The  steam  may  be  in- 
troduced into  the  washing-macliine  by  means  of 
a  pipe  communicating  with  a  boiler. 

Fig.  6  exhibits  a  side  view  of  the  washing- 
implement. 

Fig.  7  a  front  view  of  the  same,  or  that  part 
which  faces  the  end  of  the  machine. 

Fig.  8  is  a  side  view  of  the  apparatus  com- 
plete. A,  the  oblong  box,  with  small  inclinations 
at  each  end,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  u  «, 
which  cause  the  linen  to  turn  more  about  than 
they  otherwise  would,  when  the  washing-imple- 
ment approaches  tiiem.  B  shows  one  way  of 
connecting  the  lever  with  the  im]ilemeiit,  and  the 
dotted  lines  C  D  another.  E  is  a  mortise  to 
support  a  tenant  board,  on  wliich  the  lever  B 
works  ;  it  is  more  clearly  shown  in  fig.  9  which 
is  an  end  view. 

Mr.  Sliotwell  has  constructed  another  appa- 
ratus for  the  same  purpose,  which  it  may  be 
advisable  briefly  to  examine.  Instead  of  making 
an  oblong  box,  a  barrel  is  formed,  which  is 
placed  horizontally  on  axes  at  eacli  end,  whicii 
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are  made  to  turn  in  friction-boxes.  Tlie  barrel 
is  placed  on  a  convenient  framing,  as  may  be 
seen  in  iigs.  10  and  11,  to  which  is  generally  at- 
tached a  vessel,  immediately  under  the  washing- 
barrel  A,  to  receive  the  dirty  water  from  the 
barrel,  in  which  there  is  a  hole  B  to  permit  its 
escape  into  the  vessel  D.  In  this  barrel  a  hole 
C  is  made  sufficiently  large  to  put  in  and  take 
out  the  linen,  &c.,  and  which  is  stopped  up 
with  a  bung  when  in  use.  On  the  inside  of  this 
barrel  one  or  more  ribs  is  affixed,  as  in  the  com- 
mon horizontal  barrel-churn ;  and  when  steam  is  to 
be  employed,  as  in  the  apparatus  described,  it  must 
be  introduced  through  one  of  the  axes,  which 
must  be  perfoiated  for  that  purpose:  the  other 
axis  should  also  be  perforated  to  permit  the  es- 
cape of  any  superabundance. 

Mr.  Weise,  of  Tooley  Street,  has  taken  out 
a  patent  for  making  cloth  waterproof.  Among 
the  materials  enumerated  by  the  patentee  are, 
fur,  flax  or  hemp,  carded  silk,  and  feathers. 
The  proportions  of  these  are  to  be  five  pounds 
of  the  finer  furs,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  the 
wool,  two  pounds  of  the  flax,  one  pound  of  the 
carded  silk,  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
the  feathers.  These  materials  are  to  be  divided 
into  portions  of  about  two  ounces  each,  and  to 
be  passed  through  a  fine  carding  engine  by  one 
portion  at  a  time,  the  fine  fur  being  first  laid  or 
bowed  on  the  roller  cloth  of  the  engine,  which 
will  cause  it  to  lie  on  the  outside  of  the  carded 
flake.  After  being  thus  carded,  the  materials 
are  to  be  drawn,  roved,  and  spun,  like  cotton, 
the  management  directed  for  them  being  the  same 
as  is  used  for  that  substance. 

The  yarn  spun  is  to  be  of  two  sorts,  one  fine, 
for  the  warp,  and  the  other  coarser  and  softer, 
for  the  weft.  It  is  then  to  be  woven  in  a  loom 
of  from  eight  to  twelve  lambs,  and  a  proportional 
number  of  treadles.  The  fine  yarn  forming 
the  warp  is  to  be  kept  at  the  back  of  the  cloth, 
and  the  soft  weft  in  the  front,  by  the  means  well 
known  to  weavers,  and  similar  to  those  used  in 
weaving  diapers  and  velvets. 

When  the  cloth  is  wanted  to  be  made  water- 
proof, a  composition  is  to  be  prepared  of  equal 
portions  of  shell-lac,  caoutchouc,  mastic,  gum 
animi,  and  sandarac;  by  cutting  the  caoutchouc 
into  very  small  shreds,  and  pounding  tlie  gums  and 
lac  very  fine,  and  then  dissolving  them  in  ether 
and  spirits  of  wine,  or  spirits  of  turpentme.  Into 
this  composition  the  fine  skeins  for  the  warp  are 
to  be  dipped,  and  then  to  be  gently  pressed  or 
left  to  drain,  and  to  be  hung  up  to  dry  ;  and, 
wiien  dry,  are  to  be  stretched  in  the  loom,  where, 
instead  of  the  common  sizing,  the  composition 
above  stated  is  to  be  used. 

After  the  cloth  is  woven,  the  fur  or  nap  is  to 
be  drawn  forward  on  its  front  by  teazles  or  cards, 
and  a  hot  smoothing  iron  is  to  be  passed  over 
its  back,  to  cause  the  composition  to  sink  into 
it,  and  close  the  interstices. 

This  cloth,  when  intended  for  hats,  is  to  be 
laid  over  linings  or  moulds,  on  hat  blocks,  of 
the  same  materials  usual  for  those  of  silk  hats, 
and  to  be  managed  in  the  same  manner.  For 
weariuij;  apparel  tlie  cloth  is  to  be  chiefly  made 
of  Saxon  wool  and  flax,  managed  as  before 
mentioned  ;  and   when   cloth   with  a  pile,  like 


plush  or  velvet,  is  wanted,  it  is  to  be  woven  in  a 
velveteen  loom,  and  then  to  be  cut  in  the  u»5ual 
manner. 

A  few  facts  connected  with  the  history  of 
weaving  may  now  he  introduced. 

The  combined  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving 
are  among  the  first  essentials  of  civilised  society, 
and  we  find  both  to  be  of  very  ancient  origin. 
The  fabulous  story  of  Penelope's  web,  and  still 
more  the  frequent  allusions  to  this  art  in  the 
sacred  writings,  tend  to  show,  that  the  fabrica- 
tion of  cloth  from  threads,  hair,  &c.,  is  a  very- 
ancient  invention.  It  has,  however,  like  other 
useful  arts,  undergone  a  vast  succession  of  im- 
provements, both  as  to  the  preparation  of  the 
materials  of  which  cloth  is  made,  and  the  appa- 
ratus necessary  in  its  construction,  as  well  as  in 
the  particular  modes  of  operation  by  the  artists. 
Weaving,  when  reduced  to  its  original  princi- 
ple, is  nothing  more  than  the  interlacing  of  the 
weft  or  cross  threads  into  the  parallel  threads  of 
the  warp,  so  as  to  tie  them  together,  and  form  a 
web  or  piece  of  cloth.  This  art  is  doubtless 
more  ancient  than  that  of  spinning,  and  the  first 
cloth  was  what  we  now  call  matting,  viz.  made 
by  weaving  together  the  slu-eds  of  the  bark,  or 
fibrous  parts  of  plants,  or  the  stalks,  such  as 
rushes  and  straws. 

This  is  still  the  substitute  for  cloth  amongst 
most  rude  and  savage  nations.  When  they  have 
advanced  a  step  farther  in  civilisation  than  the 
state  of  hunters,  the  skins  of  animals  become 
scarce,  and  they  require  some  more  artificial 
substance  for  clothing,  and  which  they  can  pro- 
cure in  greater  quantities.  Nevertheless,  some 
people  are  still  ignorant  of  the  art  of  weaving  ; 
for  the  cloth  made  in  the  islands  of  the  Soutli 
Sea  appears  to  be  made  by  cementing  or  glue- 
ing the  shreds  together,  rather  than  by  weaving. 
From  the  description  given  by  captain  Cook, 
and  other  circumnavigators,  and  from  the  speci- 
mens which  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  their 
cloth,  or  rather  matting,  is  in  general  produced 
by  cohesion  of  the  parts,  rather  than  texture. 
This  assimilates  it  more  to  the  ideas  which  we 
attach  to  paper  or  paste-board,  than  those  which 
we  form  of  cloth. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  the  delicate  and 
short  fibres,  which  animals  and  vegetables  afford, 
could  be  so  firmly  united  together  by  twisting 
as  to  form  threads  of  any  required  length  or 
strength,  the  weaving  art  was  placed  on  a  per- 
manent foundation.  By  the  process  of  spinning 
which  was  very  simple  in  its  origin,  the  weaver 
is  furnished  with  threads  far  superior  to  any  na- 
tural vegetable  fibres  in  lightness,  strength,  and 
flexibility;  and  he  lias  only  to  combine  them 
together  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 

The  art  of  weaving  cloth  has  been  so  exten- 
sively applied  in  almost  every  civilised  country, 
and  the  knowledge  of  its  various  branches  ha.i 
been  derived  from  such  a  variety  of  sources, 
that  n»  one  person  can  ever  be  practically  em- 
ployed in  all  its  branches ;  and,  though  every 
part  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the  rest,  yet  a  mi- 
nute knowledge  of  each  of  these  parts  can  only 
be  acquired  by  experience  and  reflection. 

We  may  now  briefly  examine  the  origin  of 
the  linen  manufactory  in  Ireland.     In  the  year 
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1633  lord  Wentwortli,  an  austere,  imperious, 
but  active  and  sagacious  nobleman,  entered  into 
office  as  chief  governor.  He  was  a  tyrant, 
but  his  tyranny  was  tempered  with  wisdom. 
Sensible  how  much  the  power  and  glory  of  a 
monarch  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  his  people, 
he  was  so  assiduously  attentive  to  the  peace,  in- 
tellectual improvement,  and  industry  of  tlie 
Irish,  that,  though  individuals  often  felt  the  arro- 
gance of  his  temper,  the  nation  in  general  had 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  benefits  arising 
from  the  vigor  of  his  administration.  Pro- 
tected by  a  strictness  before  unknown  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  English  law,  unusual  numbers,  and 
with  unusual  attention,  applied  their  thoughts 
to  pursuits  of  industry;  the  consequences  of 
which  appeared  in  the  rising  value  of  land,  the 
augmented  quantity  of  products  for  exportation, 
and  such  an  increase  of  commerce,  that  the 
sliipping  of  Ireland  was  multiplied  a  hundred 
fold.  For  the  encouragement  of  traffic,  this  de- 
puty, so  zealous  for  the  promotion  of  the  power 
and  revenue  of  his  master,  used  his  influence 
for  the  abolition  of  oppressive  duties  on  the  im- 
portation of  coals  and  horses  into  Ireland,  and 
on  the  exportation  of  live  cattle. 

By  Wentworth's  endeavours,  a  manufacture 
of  linen  cloth  was  established  in  Ulster :  a  re- 
cent fabrication  of  woollen  drapery  was  dis- 
couraged, lest  it  should  come  in  competition  with 
that  of  England,  for  the  purpose  that  Ireland 
should  be  dependent  on  that  country  for  the 
clothing  of  its  inhabitants,  and  consequently  less 
prone  to  a  political  separation ;  to  make  amends 
for  this  injustice,  the  deputy  exerted  himself  so 
strenuously  for  the  encouragement  of  linen,  that 
he  took  a  share  in  the  enterprize,  at  the  expense, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  of  £30,000, 
from  his  private  fortune  ;  as  flax  had  long  been 
known  to  thrive  in  this  country,  and  many  of 
the  women  being  spinners,  hopes  of  success 
were  early  conceived.  Flax-seed  was  brought 
from  Holland ;  weavers  from  several  parts  of 
the  Low  Countries,  and  from  France ;  looms  were 
fabricated,  and  regulations  formed  for  the  pre- 
vention of  defects  in  the  cloth  by  fraud  or  neg- 
ligence :  experience  has  proved  the  propriety  of 
the  plan,  since  this  manufacture,  notwithstand- 
ing its  interruption  in  its  infancy,  by  a  desolating 
civil  war,  became  in  time  the  principal  support 
of  the  wealth  of  Ireland. 

In  Ireland,  every  bleacher  must  stamp  his  own 
i>arae  on  the  end  of  every  web  ;  hence  it  can  al- 
ways be  ascertained,  by  mere  inspection,  where 
the  bleaching  has  been  performed.  Again,  should 
any  goods  be  improperly  bleached,  so  that  the 
texture  is  injured,  the  bleacher  is  liable  to  be 
compelled  to  take  back  the  whole  of  them,  and 
pay  every  expense  of  carriage,  however  far  they 
may  have  been  conveyed  from  the  spot  wliere 
they  were  finished.  In  this  case,  the  bleacher 
is  also  subjected  to  a  considerable  fine.  So  cer- 
tain is  the  infliction  of  this  penalty,  in  case  of  a 
complaint  being  properly  lodged  against  a  delin- 
quent, that  some  years  ago,  when  the  bleaching 
process  was  not  conducted  with  that  care  with 
which  it  is  at  present,  several  persons  actually 
travelled  through  many  of  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 


from  tlie  mercers  all  such  damaged  Irish  linens, 
and  for  whicli  they  paid  good  prices,  in  order  to 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  fines. 

Tlie  best  regulation  may,  however,  be  super- 
seded and  often  evaded.  Accordingly  it  is  well 
known  that  many  hundred  thousands  of  pieces 
of  calicoes  are  made  and  finished  in  Lancashire, 
and  stiffened  in  a  peculiar  way,  to  imitate  the 
Irish  linens,  particularly  those  made  at  Coierain, 
and  that  they  have  the  name  of  this  place  stamp- 
ed upon  them. 

It  is  notorious  that  a  kind  of  linen  thread  made 
at  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  nuns'  thread,  has.  the  preference,  and  is  the 
best  for  use.  In  consequence  of  the  character 
which  this  thread  has  acquired,  the  Irish  have 
begun  a  similar  manufacture,  and  scruple  not 
to  usher  theirs  into  the  market  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  stamp  bearing  the  name  of  Paisley. 

In  like  manner,  an  article  called  Inkle,  and 
some  species  of  thread  resembling  tliat  which  is 
made  in  Holland,  are  now  manufactured  in  large 
quantities  in  Scotland,  and  sold  under  a  Dutch 
stamp ;  the  method  of  making  these  articles  hav- 
ing been  stolen  from  Holland,  and  brought  into 
Scotland  half  a  century  ago.  Thiis,  self-interest 
is  apt  to  be  the  leading  motive  with  mankmd  in 
all  nations. 

The  linen  trade  of  this  country  is  regulated  by 
several  statutes. 

No  person  shall  put  to  sale  any  piece  of  dowlas 
linen,  &;c.,  unless  the  just  length  be  expressed 
thereon,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same,  28  Hen. 
\'III.  cap.  4.  Losing  means  whereby  linen-cloth 
shall  be  made  deceitfully  incurs  a  forfeiture  of 
the  linen,  and  a  month's  imprisonment.  Stat.  1 
Eliz.  cap.  12.  Any  persons  may  set  up  trades 
for  dressing  hemp  or  flax,  and  making  thread  for 
linen-cloth,  &c.     15  Car.  II.  cap.  15. 

By  43  Geo.  III.,  c.  69,  all  former  duties  on 
linen-cloth,  silks,  cottons,  and  calicoes  are  re- 
pealed ;  and  in  lieu  thereof  other  duties  are  im- 
posed upon  all  goods  which  shall  be  printed, 
stained,  painted,  or  dyed  in  Great  Britain,  ac- 
cording to  a  schedule  annexed  to  the  act :  and, 
by  50  Geo.  III.  c.  26,  certain  export  duties  are 
imposed  ;  the  said  dutrs  to  be  paid  by  the  prin- 
ter, stainer,  painter,  or  dyer.  By  49  Geo.  III., 
c.  98,  certain  duties  and  customs  are  imposed 
upon  French  linens  (or  lawns).  By  43  Geo.  III., 
c.  69,  every  calico  printer,  and  every  printer, 
painter,  or  stainer  of  linens,  cottons,  or  stuffs  shall 
pay  annually  for  a  license  £lO.  The  printing  or 
staining  of  calicoes  must  be  for  exportation  ; 
because  by  7  Geo.  I.,  stat.  1,  c.  7,  the  use  of 
printed,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed  calico  for 
wearing  apparel  is  prohibited,  on  pain  of  £5  to 
I'he  informer,  on  conviction :  and  a  person  off"er- 
ing  such  for  sale,  unless  for  exportation,  forfeits 
£20,  half  to  the  informer  and  half  to  the  poor. 
This  prohibition,  however,  does  not  extend  to 
calicoes  dyed  wholly  blue  :  and  it  shall  be  law- 
ful to  use  stuft'  made  of  linen  yarn  and  cotton 
wool  manufactured,  and  printed  or  painted  in 
Great  Britain,  provided  the  warp  thereof  be 
wholly  linen  yarn.  9  Geo.  II.,  c.  4.  By  14 
Geo.  III.,  c.  72,  it  is  enacted  that  no  greater  duty 
shall  be  paid  for  stufls  made  of  raw  cotton  wool 
within  this  kingdom  than  S^c/.  a  yard,  43  Geo. 
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III.,  c.  69,  and  tliat  any  person  may  use  the 
same  in  apparel  or  otherwise :  and  every  piece 
is  to  have  three  blue  stripes  in  both  selvedges, 
and  to  be  stamped  at  each  end  with  a  stamp  pro- 
vided by  the  officers  of  excise  ;  and,  instead  of 
the  word  calico,  used  for  foreign  calicoes,  each 
piece  shall  be  marked  with  the  words  British 
Manufactory.  If  stuffs  made  wholly  of  cotton, 
and  printed,  painted,  stained,  or  dyed  stuffs 
(muslins,  neck-cloths,  and  fustians  excepted), 
without  such  mark  shall  be  exposed  to  sale,  they 
shall  be  forfeited,  and  £50  for  each  piece.  If 
any  person  shall  counterfeit  such  stamp,  or  know- 
ingly sell  such  stuffs  with  a  counterfeit  stamp, 
he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  If  any  person  shall  import  any  calicoes, 
muslins,  or  other  stuffs  made  of  linen  yarn  only, 
or  of  linen  yarn  and  cotton  wool  mixed,  or 
wholly  of  cotton  wool,  in  which  shall  be  woven  in 
tlie  selvedge  any  such  blue  stripe,  he  shall  for- 
feit the  same  and  £lO  for  each  piece.  Every 
such  printer,  painter,  stainer,  or  dyer,  shall  give 
notice  in  writing,  at  the  next  office,  of  his  name 
and  place  of  abode,  and  where  he  intends  to 
work,  on  pain  of  £50.  10  Anne  c.  19  ;  25  Geo. 
in.,  c.  72.  By  1  Geo.  II.,  stat.  2,  c.  34,  any 
person  undertaking  to  print,  paint,  &c.,  any 
silks,  linens,  or  stuffs,  at  any  other  place  than 
the  place  of  his  usual  residence  or  exercise  of 
his  trade,  shall  first  make  entry  of  the  place,  and 
pay  the  duties,  on  pain  of  £50,  and  forfeiture  of 
the  goods.  Officers  may  enter  at  all  times,  by 
day  or  night,  to  take  account,  &c.,  and  the  pe- 
nalty of  obstructing  the  officer  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty  is  £200.  10  Anne  c.  19;  25  Geo. 
III.,  c.  72.  Goods  shall  be  entered  once  in  six 
weeks  on  oath  before  the  collector  or  supervisor, 
on  pain  of  £50.  10  Anne  c.  19.  No  person 
shall  begin  to  print,  stain,  paint,  or  dye  any 
goods  before  they  have  been  measured  and  mark- 
ed, on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same,  and  also  £20' 
for  every  piece.  25  Geo.  III.,  c.  72.  If  any 
printer  shall  wilfully  cut  out  or  deface  such 
frame-mark,  he  shall  forfeit  £50.  Concealing 
goods,  or  avoiding  duty,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of 
£50 ;  and  all  goods  found  in  a  place  of  which 
no  notice  has  been  given,  or  the  value  thereof, 
shall  be  forfeited.  10  Anne  c.  19 ;  25  Geo.  III. 
c.  72.  Nor  shall  goods  be  kept  in  unentered 
places  on  pain  of  forfeiting  £50,  and  the  goods. 
20  Geo.  III.,  c.  72.  Within  six  weeks  the  du- 
ties shall  be  cleared,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  double. 
10  Anne  c.  19.  Nor  shall  they  be  removed  be- 
fore the  officer  has  taken  account  of  them  and 
stamped  them,  on  pain  of  £50,  and  seizure. 
10  Anne  c.  19 ;  25  Geo.  III.,  c.  72.  Goods  sur- 
veyed shall  be  kept  separate  from  those  unsur- 
veyed,  on  pain  of  £50 ;  and  goods  unstamped 
may  be  searched  for  and  seized.  10  Anne  c.  19  : 
25  Geo.  III.,  c.  72.  The  person  in  whose  cus- 
tody such  goods  are  found  shall  forfeit  £100. 
5  Geo.  III.,  c.  11 ;  27 Geo.  III.,  c.  31. 

Calicoes,  Sec,  that  shall  not  have  three  blue 
threads  in  the  selvedge,  shall  be  deemed  foreign 
calicoes;  and,  on  being  printed  or  dyed,  shall 
be  marked  at  each  end  with  the  words  'foreign 
calicoes  for  exportation;'  and  every  dealer  who 
shall  have  any  such  goods  in  his  custody  (except 
dyed   throughout  of  one   color),    or  any  stuffs 


made  wholly  of  cotton  wool  woven  in  Great  Bri 
tain,  commonly  called  '  British  manufactory,' 
(muslins,  neckcloths,  and  fustians,  excepted), 
not  having  such  blue  threads,  shall  forfeit  £200, 
and  every  such  piece  found  in  his  custody. 
25  Geo.  III.  c.  72.  The  owner  or  printer  of 
any  piece  or  remnant  of  cossac,  or  foreign  mus- 
lins and  calicoes,  shall,  before  they  be  presented 
to  the  officer,  mark  the  same  at  both  ends  with 
a  frame-mark,  containing  his  name  and  place  of 
abode,  and  also  the  name  by  which  such  goods 
are  commonly  known  (except  such  as  are  dyed 
throughout  of  one  color),  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
£l0  for  every  piece  or  remnant.  The  owner  or 
printer  of  any  linens  or  stuffs  made  of  cotton 
mixed,  or  wholly  of  cotton  wool  woven  in  Great 
Britain,  called  '  British  manufactory  or  muslins,' 
shall  mark  the  same  at  both  ends  (fustians,  velvets, 
velverets,  dimities,  and  other  figured  stuffs,  except- 
ed) with  a  mark,  containing  his  name  and  place  of 
abode,  and  the  name  and  quality  of  such  goods, 
with  the  ready-money  price  thereof,  before  the 
same  are  presented  to  the  officer  in  order  to  be 
printed  or  dyed,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  seizure, 
and  £20 ;  and,  if  any  such  piece  be  marked  at  a 
less  price  than  the  real  value,  the  same  may  be 
seized  and  forfeited,  and  the  owner  shall  forfeit 
£20.  If  the  frame-mark  be  defaced,  the  same 
shall  be  renewed  on  notice ;  but  if  any  person 
shall  counterfeit  or  forge  any  frame-mark,  he 
shall  forfeit  £lOO  ;  and,  if  any  person  counterfeit 
the  stamp,  it  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
25  Geo.  III.  c.  72;  27  Geo.  III.  c.  31.  If  any 
person  shall  knowingly  sell  any  of  the  goods 
with  a  counterfeit  stamp,  he  shall  forfeit  £100, 
and  stand  two  hours  in  the  pillory,  10  Anne, 
c.  19;  13  Geo.  III.  c.  56;  25  Geo.  III.  c.  72. 
By  27  Geo.  III.  c.  31,  if  any  person  shall  know- 
ingly sell  any  such  goods  with  counterfeit  stamp, 
thus  intending  to  defraud  his  majesty,  he  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
Every  person  who  has'  paid  the  duties,  or  bought 
the  goods  of  any  person  who  has  paid  the 
duties,  may  export  the  same,  and  shall  be  al- 
lowed all  the  duties  in  drawback,  as  set  forth  in 
43  Geo.  III.  0.  69,  Sched.  C,  on  conforming  to 
certain  prescribed  conditions.  25  Geo.  III.  c. 
72  ;  25  Geo.  III.  c.  74.  By  the  4  Geo.  III.  c. 
37,  which  establishes  the  corporation  of  the  En- 
glish Linen  Company  for  making  cambrics  and 
lawns,  it  is  enacted  that  the  commissioners  of 
excise,  where  there  shall  be  a  manufactory  of 
cambrics  or  lawns,  or  of  goods  known  undei  tliat 
denomination,  shall  appoint  the  supervisor  or 
other  officer  to  seal  the  same,  for  which  they 
shall  have  such  fee  as  the  commissioners  shall 
appoint;  the  manufacturer  to  give  notice  in 
writing  to  the  officer  of  the  finishing  of  every 
piece,  before  it  is  taken  out  of  the  loom,  who 
shall  seal  the  same  at  both  ends ;  on  pain  that 
such  manufacturer,  taking  the  same  out  of  the 
loom  without  having  given  such  notice,  and  hav- 
ing the  same  sealed  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit 
.£5 ;  and  every  such  piece  shall  be  forfeited,  and 
may  be  seized  by  any  officer  of  the  customs  or 
excise ;  and  llic  officer,  witii  convenient  speed 
after  notice,  shall  mark  and  also  number  eacli 
piece ;  and  make  entry  in  writing,  in  books  to 
be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer, 
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of  the  number  set  to  each  piece,  the  length 
tliereof,  and  the  number  of  threads  in  the  warp, 
on  pain  of  .£"10.  If  the  officer  shall  mark  any 
not  made  in  England,  or  after  the  same  is  taken  , 
out  of  the  looms,  he  shall  forfeit  £50  for  each 
piece  to  him  who  shall  sue,  and  forfeit  his 
office,  and  be  incapacitated  to  hold  any  other 
office  of  trust  under  tiie  crown.  If  any  person 
sliall  offer  to  the  officer  any  bribe,  he  shall  forfeit 
X50 ;  and  if  he  shall  by  bribery,  or  oiherwise, 
prevail  upon  the  officer  to  commit  such  offence, 
he  shall  forfeit  £100,  and  stand  in  the  pillory 
two  hours.  And  tlie  officer  shall  yearly,  in  the 
n  onth  of  June,  transmit  to  the  commissioners  an 
account  of  all  goods  which  he  shall  have  stamped, 
and  a  copy  of  the  entries  made,  on  pain  of  dis- 
mission ;  and  he,  or  his  executors,  shall  deliver 
up  the  seals,  on  demand  from  the  commissioners, 
on  pain  of  £200.  Cambrics  and  lawns  made 
in  Eu'j^land,  found  unstamped,  shall  be  forfeited, 
and  may  be  seized  by  any  officer  of  the  customs 
or  excise,  and,  after  condemnation,  shall  be  sold; 
and  every  person  who  shall  sell,  or  expose  to 
sale,  or  have  in  his  custody  for  that  purpose,  any 
cambrics  or  lawns  made  in  England,  unmarked, 
shall  forfeit  £-200 :  such  goods  not  to  be  sold, 
or  worn  in  this  kingdom,  but  to  be  exported, 
and  to  be  sold  only  on  condition  of  exportation. 
Nor  shall  they  be  delivered  out  of  the  warehouse 
until  bond  be  given,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
collector,  in  double  penalty  of  the  goods,  that 


the  same  shall  be  exported,  and  not  relanded. 
To  counterfeit  the  seal  appointed  by  this  act,  or 
import  any  foreign  cambrics  or  lawns  having 
such  counterfeit  mark  thereon,  or  expose  the 
same  to  sale,  knowing  the  stamp  thereon  to  be 
counterfeited,  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
All  goods  condemned  in  pursuance  of  this  act, 
and  all  pecuniary  forfeitures  (not  otherwise  di- 
rected), shall  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  any 
of  his  majesty's  courts,  in  the  name  of  the 
attorney-general,  or  of  such  officer  as  aforesaid; 
and  applied,  after  deduction  of  charges,  half  to 
the  king,  and  half  to  the  officer  seizing,  inform- 
ing, or  suing,  according  to  the  directions  of  this 
act.  The  penalties  may  be  sued  for,  levied,  and 
mitigated,  as  by  the  laws  of  excise,  or  in  the 
courts  at  Westminster ;  and  employed  half  to 
the  king,  and  half  to  him  that  shall  discover,  in- 
form, or  sue.  lOAnne,  c.  19;  24  Geo. II.  c.  40; 
23  Geo.  III.  c.  72.  All  utensils  and  instru- 
ments for  printing,  painting,  staining,  or  dyeing 
such  goods,  in  custody  of  the  said  person,  or 
any  other,  shall  be  liable  to  all  arrears  of  the 
duty,  and  to  all  penalties  concerning  the  same, 
in  like  manner  as  if  such  person  was  the  lawful 
owner,  10  Anne,  c.  19;  25  Geo.  III.  c.  72; 
28  Geo.  III.  c.  37. 

A  few  statistical  tables,  illustrative  of  this 
branch  of  our  manufacture,  must  conclude  our 
article.  We  shall  commence  with  an  enumera- 
tion of 
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The  following  is  an  account  of  the  number 
cf  yards  of  linen  cloth  on  which  duties  of  ex- 
cise have  been  paid  in  the  year  ending  5th  of 
January,  1826,  for  painting  and  printing  linen 
cloth  respectively;  with  the  rates  of  duty  paid  per 
square  yard. 


Linen  cloth  painted  at 
3^d.  per  square  yard. 

Linen  cloth  printed  at 
3^rf.  per  square  yard. 

Yards. 
554,721 

Yards.                 1 
1,378,356 

LING,  n.  s.  Isl.  and  Goth,  ling;  Dan.  lyng. 
Heath  ;  brake.  The  former  sense  is  retained  in 
tlie  northern  counties ;  yet  Bacon  seems  to  dis- 
tinguish them. 

Heath,  and  ling,  and  sedges. 

Bacon  ,,  Natural  History. 

LiNG,  n.s.  Belg.  livg/ic ;  Swed.  langa.  A 
kind  of  sea  fish. 

When  harvest  is  ended,  take  shipping,  or  ride, 
Ling,  salt  fish,  and  herring,  for  Lent  to  provide. 

Tiisser. 
Our  English  bring  from  thence  good  store  of  fish, 
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but  especmlly  our  deepest  and  tliickest  Utig,  which 
are  therefore  called  island  Hugs.  Abbot. 

Li\G.    See  Gadls. 

LINGELBACII,  or  Lixgelback  (John),  an 
excellent  painter,  horn  at  Franckfort  on  the 
Maine,  in  1625.  He  learned  the  art  in  Holland, 
but  perfected  himself  at  Rome  ;  wliere  he  stu- 
died till  1650,  when  he  settled  at  Amsterdam. 
His  usual  subjects  are  fairs,  mountebanks,  sea- 
pieces,  and  landscapes,  which  he  executed  well, 
and  enriched  with  antiquities.  His  sea-fights  are 
full  of  expression.  He  had  also  great  readiness 
in  painting  figures  and  animals,  and  was  employ- 
ed by  other  artists  to  adorn  their  landscapes  with 
such  objects.     He  died  in  1687. 

LIXGEN  Isle,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  Seas, 
of  irregular  figure  and  situated  off  the  north-east 
coast  of  Sumatra.  It  is  fifty  miles  in  length,  and 
thirty  in  breadth,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  moun- 
tam  in  its  centre,  terminating  in  a  fork,  which 
the  seamen  have  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Ass's  Ears.  It  is  much  frequented,  and  indeed 
possessed  by  Malay  pirates.  The  equinoctial 
line  passes  through  it. 

LIN'GEll,v.«.&cv.  rt.  ^     Sax.  hnj.lenj,  long. 

Lin'gerixoly,  rtrfy.  i  To  remain  (i.e.  stay 
long);  particularly  to  remain  in  pain,  languor, 
idleness,  or  suspense.  Generally  used  respecting 
a  culpable  or  painful  delay :  barbarously  used  by 
Shakspeare  as  an  active  verb,  or  iti  the  sense  of 
to  protract;  draw  out :  lingeringly  is  tediously; 
in  a  delaying  manner. 

And  while  he  lingered,  the  men  laid  hold  upon  his 
hand  ;  and  they  brought  him  forth.      Gen.  xix.  16. 
Let  order  die, 

And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage 

To  feed  contention  in  a  lingevbi^  act.  Shakspeare. 

We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between  Anne 
Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  tliis  day  we  shall 
have  our  answer.  W. 

She  doth  think,  she  has  strange  lingering  poisons. 

I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumption  of 
the  purse.  Borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it  out, 
but  the  disease  is  incurable.  Id. 

Perhaps  thou  lingereat,  in  deep  thoughts  detained 
Of  the'  enterprise  so  hazardous  and  high.      Milton. 

Of  poisons,  some  kill  more  gently  and  lingeringly, 
others  more  violently  and  speedilv,  jet  both  kill. 

Hale. 
Not  accompanied  with  so  acute  torments,  nor  with 
so  lingering  pains,  nor  with  so  utter  a  ruin  as  might 
have  been  inflicted.  Barroir. 

Should  not  a  lingering  fever  be  removed. 
Because  it  long  has  raged  within  my  blood? 

Dryden . 
Ye  brethren  of  the  lyre,  and  tuneful  voice, 
Lament  his  lot ;  but  at  your  own  rejoice. 
Now  live  secure,  and  linger  out  your  days ; 
The  gods  are  pleased  alone  with  Purcel's  lays. 

Like  wretches,  that  have  lingered  long, 
We'll  snatch  the  strongest  cordial  of  our  love. 

Id. 
Your  very  fear  of  death  shall  make  ye  try 
To  catch  the  shade  of  immortality  ; 
Wishing  on  earth  to  linger,  and  to  save 
Part  of  its  prey  from  the  devouring  grave. 

Prior. 
Better  to  rush  at  once  to  shades  below, 
Tlian  linger  life  away,  and  nourish  woe. 

I'ope's  Odysfcy- 


Sir, — For  some  months  past  I  have  been  rambling 
over  the  country ;  but  1  am  now  confined  with  some 
lingering  complaints,  originating,  as  I  take  it,  in  the 
stomach.  Burns. 

Straight  be  thy  course :  nor  tempt  the  maze  that  leads 

Where  fell  Remorse  his  shapeless  strength  conceals, 
.'Vnd  oft  Ambition's  dizzy  cliff  he  treads, 

And  slumbers  oft  in  Pleasure's  flowery  vales. 
Nor  linger  unresolved.  Beattie. 

LIN'GET,  or  ^    Fr.  Unget,  iron;  Span,  ingot. 

Lix'guet,  72.  s.  S  A  small  piece  of  metal. 

Other  matter  hath  been  used  for  money,  as,  among 
the  Lacedemonians,  iron  linguets  quenched  with  vine- 
gar, that  they  may  serve  to  no  other  use.      Camden. 

LIN'GO,  n.  s.  "\      Port,    lingoa,    from 

Lingl'a'cious,  adj.      ^the    Lat.    lingua,    tiie 

Linguadent'al,  adj.  (  tongue,  the  origin   of 

Lin'guist.  '  tlie  other  words.    Lin- 

guacious  is  full  of  tongue;  loquacious;  talkative: 
linguadental,  Lat.  Lingua  and  denx,  uttered  by  the 
joint  action  of  the  tongue  and  teeth  :  linguist, 
a  professor  of  languages,  or  one  skdled  in  various 
languages. 

Though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all 
the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet,  if 
he  had  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well 
as  the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much 
to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man,  as  any  yeoman  or 
tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother  dialect 
only.  Milton. 

The  Unguadentuls,  f,  v,  as  also  the  Hnguadentdls, 
ih,  dh,  he  will  soon  learn. 

Holder  s  Elements  of  Speech. 

Our  linguist  received  extraordinary  rudiments 
towards  a  good  education.  Addison's  Spectator. 

I  have  thoughts  to  learn  somewhat  of  your  lingo, 
before  1  cross  the  seas.  Congreve. 

Tliis  then,  if  fostered  by  the  hand  of  a  skilful  lin- 
guist, this  science  might  perhaps,  in  time,  come 
nearer  than  any  other  to  realize  the  extravagant  idea 
of  the  ingenious  but  romantic  Bishop  \\  ilkins,  of  an 
universal  language.  Canning. 

LINGONES,  an  ancient  people  of  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  who  inhabited  part  of  Champagne,  now  in 
the  department  of  the  L'pper  Marne.  They 
were  conquered  by  Julius  Csesar,  and  made  tri- 
butaries to  Rome.  They  afterwards  emigrated 
into  Italy,  and  settled  on  the  Adriatic,  near  the 
Alps. 

LING-TAO,  a  city  of  China  of  the  first  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Chen-si,  in  a  fertile  territory, 
abounding  with  gold,  corn,  fruits,  cattle,  tigers, 
wild  bulls,  &c.  :  672  miles  W.S.  W.  of  Peking. 
Long.  121"  20'  E.  of  Ferro,  lat.  35°  22'  N. 

LIN'IMENT,  ?i.  s.  Ft.  liniment;  Lai.  lini- 
mentum.     Ointment;  balsam;  unguent. 

The  nostrils,  and  the  jugular  arteries,  ought  to  be 
anointed  everj'  morning  with  this  liniment  or  balsam. 

Harvev. 

The  wise  author  of  nature  hath  provided  on  the 
rump  two  glandules,  which  the  bird  catches  hold 
upon  with  her  bill,  and  squeezes  out  an  oily  pap  or 
liniment,  fit  for  the  inunction  of  the  feathers.     Ray. 

A  Liniment,  in  pharrr.acy,  is  somewhat  thin- 
ner than  an  unguent,  and  thicker  than  an  oil, 
used  for  anointing  different  parts  of  the  body. 
The  materials  proper  for  composing  liniments 
are,  fats,  oil,  balsams,  and  whatever  enters  the 
composition  of  unguents  and  plasters. 

LINK,  n.  s.  &L  V.  a.  Teut. gelenke  ;  Dan.  and 
Isl.  lankc ;  Swed   lank.     A   purt   or    ring    of  a 
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chain  ;  a  loop  ;  any  thing  connected  in  its  parts 
by  loops  or  rings,  and  any  siiigle  part  of  such 
thing:  to  connect  together ;  enchain;  unite;  or 
concatenate. 

But  fair  Clarissa  to  a  lovely  frere 
Was  linked,  and  by  him  had  many  pledges  dear. 

Faerie  Qtieene. 
They  make  an  offer  of  themselves  into  the  service 
of  that  enemy,   with  vi'hose  servants  they  link  them- 
selves in  so  near  a  bond.  Hooker. 

These  things  are  linked,  and,  as  it  were,  chained 
one  to  another  :  we  labour  to  eat,  and  we  eat  to  live, 
and  we  live  to  do  good ;  and  the  good  which  we  do 
is  as  seed  sown,  with  reference  unto  a  future  harvest. 

Id. 
The  Roman  state,  whose  course  will  yet  go  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  links  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment. 

Shakspeare.   Coriolanus. 
They're  so  linked  in  friendsliip, 
That  young  prince  Edward  marries  Warwick's  daugh- 
ter. Shukspeure. 
Blood  in  princes  linked  not  in  such  sort. 
As  that  it  is  of  any  power  to  tj'e. 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 
God  has  linkl  our  hopes  and  our  duty  together. 
Decay  of  Piety. 
I  feel 
Tlie  link  of  nature  draw  me  ;  flesh  of  flesh, 
IJone  of  my  bone  thou  art. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Descending  tread  us  down. 
Thus  drooping  ;  or  with  United  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulph.     Milton. 
INIarried  to  immortal  verse. 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.         Id. 
The  thread  and  train  of  consequences  in  intellective 
ratiocination  is  often  long,   and  chained  together  by 
divers  links,  which  cannot  be  done  in  imaginative 
ratiocination,  by  some  attributed  to  brutes. 

Jndge  Hale. 
Truths  hang  together  in  a  chain  of  mutual  depen- 
dence ;  you  cannot  draw  one  link  without  attracting 
others.  Glanville. 

So  gracious  hath  God  been  to  us,  as  to  link  to- 
gether our  duty  and  our  interest,  and  to  make  those 
very  things  the  instances  of  our  obedience,  wiiich  are 
the  natural  means  and  causes  of  our  happiness. 

Tillotson. 
Fire,  flood,  and  earth,  and  air,  by  this  were  bound, 
And  love,  the  common  link,  the  new  creation  crowned. 
Dry  den's  Knight's  Tale. 
By  which  chain  of  ideas  thus  visibly  linked  to- 
gether in  train,  i.  e.  each  intermediate  idea  agreeing 
on  each  side  with  those  two  it  is  immediately  placed 
between,  the  ideas  of  men  and  self-determination  ap- 
pear to  be  connected.  Locke. 

Make  a  link  of  horse  hair  very  strong,  and  fasten 
it  to  the  end  of  the  stick  tliat  springs.         Mortimer. 

Though  I  have  here  only  chosen  this  single  link  of 
martyrs,  I  might  find  out  others  among  those  names 
which  are  still  extant,  that  delivered  down  this  ac- 
count of  our  Saviour  in  a  successive  tradition. 

Addison  on  (he  Christian  Religion. 
While  she  docs  her  upward  fliglit  sustain, 
Touching  each  link  of  the  continued  chain, 
At  length  she  is  obliged  and  forced  to  see 
A  first,  a  source,  a  life,  a  deity.  Prior. 

So  from  the  first  eternal  order  ran, 
And  creature  '.inked  to  creature,  man  to --nan. 

1'opc. 


The  three  principal  links  in  this  chain  are  svmpa- 
thy,  imitation,  and  ambition. 

Barke  on  the  SnbUme, 
Ask  not  the  boy,  who,  when  the  breeze  of  morn 
First  shakes  the  glittering  drops  from  every  thorn, 
Unfolds  his  flock,  then  under  bank  or  bush 
Sits  Unking  cherry  stones,  or  platting  rush. 
How  fair  is  Freedom  1  Ccu-per. 

Steel  were  the  knots,  and  steel  the  twisted  thong, 
Ring  linked  in  ring,  indissolubly  strong ; 
On  viewless  hooks  along  the  fretted  roof 
He  hung,  unseen,  the  inextricable  woof.      Daruin. 
'Tis  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame. 

Though  linked  among  a  fettered  race, 
To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame. 

Even  as  1  sing,  sufiTuse  my  face.  Byron. 

LINK,  ra.  s.   ^      Goth,  lugii;  Gt.Xvxvoq.     A 
LiKKBoy,       >  torch  of  pitch  :    link    hoy    or 
LiNKMAN,      3  man,  the  bearer  of  this  useful 
invention. 

O,  thou  art  an  everlasting  bonefire  light  ;  thou 
hast  saved  me  a  thousand  marks  in  li)iks  and  torches, 
walking  with  thee  in  the  night  betwixt  tavern  and 
tavern.  Shukspeure.   Henry  IV. 

There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat. 

Shakspeare. 
Whereas  history  should  be  the  torch  of  truth,  he 
makes  her  in  divers  places  a  fuliginous  link  of  lies. 

Hotvel. 
One  that  bore  a  link 
On  a  sudden  clapped  his  flaming  cudgel, 
Like  linstock  to  the  horse's  touch-hole. 

Hudibras. 
What  a  ridiculous    thing  it  was,   that  the  con- 
tinued   shadow   of   the  earth  should  be  broken  by 
sudden  miraculous  disclusions  of  light,  to  prevent 
the  officiousness  of  the  linkboti !  More. 

Bound  as  a  globe,  and  liquored  every  chink. 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link. 

Drydcn . 
Though  thou  art  tempted  by  the  linkman's  call. 
Yet  trust  him  not  along  the  lonely  wall.  ('cy- 

In  the  black  form  of  cinder-wench  she  came, 
O  may  no  linkboi/  interrupt  their  love  !  Id. 

LINLITHGOW  (from  Lin,  Gael.  i.e.  a  lake, 
lith,  a  twig,  and  gow,  a  dog),  a  royal  borough  in 
Scotland,  capital  of  the  county.  The  name  is 
said  to  allude  to  a  black  bitch,  which,  according 
to  tradition,  was  found  tied  to  a  tree  in  a  small 
island,  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  near  whicli 
the  town  stands.  This  etymology  seems  con- 
firmed from  tlie  figure  of  the  black  bitch  making 
part  of  tlie  town's  armorial  bearing,  on  its  public 
seal.  Otliers,  however,  derive  the  name  from 
lin,  a  lake,  lith,  snug  or  close,  and  gow,  a  vale, 
which  seems  confirmed  from  its  situation.  It 
was  a  royal  borough  in  the  time  of  David  I. 
On  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart  it  became 
a  royal  residence.  James  IV.  was  much  attach- 
ed to  it,  and  built  the  cast  part  of  the  palace, 
which  has  been  pecidiarly  magnificent.  Several 
queens  of  Scotland  held  it  as  their  jointure.  It 
is  built  of  polished  stone,  and  covers  an  acre  of 
ground  forming  a  square  with  towers  at  the  cor- 
ners, and  standing  on  a  gentle  eminence,  with  the 
lake  behind  it  on  the  west.  It  was  greatly  orna- 
mented by  .lames  V.  and  VI.  Within  it  is  a 
handsome  square  ;  one  side  of  which  was  built 
by  James  V'l.,  and  kept  in  repair  till  174(3,  when 
it  was  accidentally  damaged  by  the  king's  troops 
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making  lires  on  the  liearlhs,  by  which  the  joists 
were  burnt.  A  stone  ornamental  fountain  in  the 
middle  of  the  court  was  destroyed  at  the  same 
time.  The  other  sides  of  the  square  are  more 
aivcient.  Narrow  galleries  run  quite  round  the 
old  part,  to  preserve  communications  with  the 
rooms;  in  one  of  which  the  unfortui^ate  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  was  born.  The  town  consists  of 
one  open  street  of  stone  houses,  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  loig,  with  lanes  on  each  side,  and  gar- 
dens on  the  nortii  and  on  the  soutii.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  Higli  Street,  on  an  eminence 
erst  of  the  palace,  stands  St.  Michael's  church. 
In  the  market  place  is  another  fountain  of  two 
stories  with  eight  spouts,  and  surmounted  like 
the  former  with  an  imperial  crown.  The  gallery, 
whence  the  regent  iNlurray  was  shot,  is  still  to  be 
seen.  The  house  of  Carmelites,  founded  in  1290, 
was  destroyed  by  the  reformers  in  1559.  Tliis 
borough  is  governed  by  a.  jirovost,  four  bailies, 
dean  of  guild,  treasurer,  twelve  merchant- coun- 
cillors, and  eight  deacons  of  incorporations.  The 
market  is  on  Friday,  and  there  are  six  fairs.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  leather,  flax, 
wool,  stockings,  linen,  porter,  ale,  &c.  Linlith- 
gow is  two  nldes  south  of  Borrowstownness,  its 
port,  and  sixteen  west  of  Edinburgh. 

LixLiTUGow.     See  Lothian  West. 

LINNE'  (Sir  Charles),  the  celebrated  reformer 
of  botany  and  natural  history,  was  born  on  May 
•2ith,  1707,  in  a  village  called  Roeshult  in  Sma- 
land,  W'liere  his  father,  Nicholas  Linne  was  then 
vicar.  Tlie  name  assumed  by  this  great  man, 
even  in  his  Latin  works,  is  neitlier  Lindeliu-;,  nor 
Linna?us,  but  Linno,  which  seems  to  be  the  real 
Swedish  name  of  the  family.  In  his  Latin  works, 
printed  in  Sweden,  he  styles  himself  Carolus  a 
Linne.  How  he  came  to  be  styled  Linnaus  by 
foreigners  is  therefore  not  easily  accounted  for. 

His  taste  for  botany  seems  to  have  been  im- 
bibed from  his  father  ;  who  cultivated  a  garden 
plentifully  stored  with  plants,  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment. Young  Linne  soon  became  acquainted 
with  these,  as  well  as  withtlie  indigenous  ones  of 
his  neiglibourhood.  In  1717  he  was  sent  to 
school  at  Wexio;  where,  as  his  opportunities 
were  enlarged,  his  progress  in  all  his  favorite 
pursuits  was  proportior.ably  extended  ;  and  even 
^t  this  early  period  he  began  to  study  the  natural 
history  of  insects.  Professor  Stoba;us,  under 
whom  he  received  the  first  part  of  his  academical 
education  at  Lund,  in  Scania,  favored  his  incli- 
nation to  natural  history.  He  removed  in  1728 
to  Upsal,  where  he  contracted  a  close  friendship 
with  Artedi,  a  native  of  Angermania,  who  had 
been  four  years  a  student  in  that  university,  and 
had  a  strong  bent  to  natural  history,  particularly 
ichthyology.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Upsal,  h^ 
obtained  the  favor  of  several  gentleinpn  of  esta- 
blished character  in  literature.  He  was  particu- 
larly encouraged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies  by 
Dr.  Olaus  Celsius,  then  professor  of  divinity, 
and  tlie  restorer  of  natural  history,  in  Sweden; 
who,  being  struck  with  the  accuracy  of  Linne  in 
describing  the  plants  of  tlie  garden  at  Upsal,  ad- 
mitted him  to  his  house,  his  table,  and  his  library. 
Lender  his  patronage  Linm''  made  such  a  rapid 
progress,  that  in  two  years  he  was  thought  qua- 
lified to  give  lectures  in  the  botanic  chair,  in  the 


room  of  professor  Rudbeck.  In  1731  the  lloya 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Upsal,  with  a  view  to 
improve  the  natural  history  of  Sweden,  at  the  in- 
stance of  professors  Celsius  and  Rudbeck,  de- 
puted Linne  to  make  the  tour  of  Lapland,  and 
explore  the  natural  history  of  that  arctic  region, 
He  left  Upsal  the  13th  of  INIay,  by  the  route  ot 
Cievalia,  the  capital  of  Gestricia,  forty-five  miles 
from  Upsal,  and  travelled  llirough  Helsingland 
into  Medalpadia.  Thence  he  went  through 
Angermanland  to  Hernosand,  a  sea-port  on  the 
Bothnic  Gulf;  where  he  visited  the  remarkable 
caverns  on  tlie  summit  of  mount  Skula,  though 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  Arriving  at  Uma,  in 
West  Botimia,  he  quitted  the  public  road,  and 
took  his  course  through  the  woods  westward,  to 
the  most  southern  parts  of  Lapland.  Tliough  a 
stranger  to  the  language  and  manners  of  the  peo 
pile,  and  without  any  associate,  he  trusted  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  and  mentions,  with 
peculiar  satisfaction,  the  innocence  and  simpli- 
city of  their  lives.  He  now  arrived  at  the 
mountains  of  Norway,  and,  after  encountering 
great  hardships,  returned  to  West  Bothnia ;  visit- 
ed Pitha  and  Lula,  on  the  gulf  of  that  name; 
from  which  last  place  he  took  a  western  route, 
proceeding  up  the  river  Lula,  and  visited  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jockmock  in  Lappmark  : 
thence  he  traversed  the  Lapland  desert,  destitute 
of  all  villages,  cultivation,  roads,  or  any  conve- 
niences, and  inhabited  only  by  a  few  straggling 
people,  originally  descended  from  the  Finlanders. 
Hence  he  crossed  the  Lapland  Alps  into  I'in- 
mark,  and  traversed  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea 
as  far  as  Sallero.  These  journeys  were  made  on 
foot,  attended  by  two  Laplanders,  as  his  inter- 
preter and  guide.  In  descending  a  river,  ha 
narrowly  escaped  perishing  by  the  oversetting  of 
tlie  boat,  and  lost  many  of  the  natural  produc- 
tions he  had  collected.  He  now  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer  in  examining  tliis  arctic  re- 
gion, and  those  mountains  on  which,  four  years 
afterwards,  the  French  philosophers  secured  im- 
mortal fame  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  At  length, 
after  having  suffered  incredible  fatigues  and  hard- 
ships, he  returned  in  September  to  Tornoa.  Hav- 
ing next  resolved  to  visit  and  examine  the  coun- 
try on  the  east  side  of  the  gulf,  his  first  stage  was 
to  Ula  in  East  Bothnia;  thence  to  Old  and  New 
Carleby,  eighty-four  miles  south  of  Ula.  He 
continued  his  route  through  Wasa,  Christianstadt, 
and  Biornebuigh,  to  Abo,  a  small  university  in 
Finland.  As  winter  was  at  this  time  setting  in, 
he  crossed  the  gulf  by  the  island  of  Aland,  and 
arrived  at  Upsal  in  November,  after  having  per- 
formed, mostly  on  foot,  a  journey  of  10°  of  lat. 
in  extent,  exclusively  of  numberless  deviations. 
In  1733  he  visited  and  examined  the  mines  in 
Sweden.  The  outlines  of  his  system  of  miner- 
alogy ajipeared  in  the  early  editions  of  the  Sys- 
tema  ?>atura? ;  but  he  did  not  exemplify  the 
whole  until  1768.  In  1734  he  was  sent  by  baron 
Ileuterholin,  governor  of  Dalecarlia,  with  several 
other  naturalists  in  that  province,  to  investigate 
the  productions  of  that  jiart  of  the  Swedish  do- 
minions ;  and  published  the  result  under  the 
title  of  Pan  Suecus,  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
AmjEiiitates  Academicae.  After  this  expedition, 
Linne  resided   some  time  at  Fahlun,  the  chief 
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town  in  Dalecarlia;  wliere  lie  tauij;lit  mineralogy, 
and  practised  piiysic.  lie  contracted  at  this  time 
an  intimacy  with  a  daugliter  of  Dr.  More,  tlie 
pliysician  of  the  place,  whom  he  married  about 
five  years  afterwards.  In  1735  he  travelled  over 
many  parts  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Germany, 
and  fixed  in  Holland,  where  he  chiefly  resided 
until  his  return  to  Stockholm,  about  1739.  In 
1735  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.,  and  published 
tlie  first  sketch  of  his  Systema  Naturae,  in  the 
form  of  tables,  in  twelve  pages  folio.  By  this  it 
appears  that  he  had,  before  he  was  twenty-four 
years  old,  laid  the  basis  of  that  structure  which 
he  afterwards  erected  to  the  increase  of  his  own 
fame,  as  well  as  of  natural  science.  In  1736  he 
came  to  England,  and  visited  Dr.  Dillenius,  of 
Oxford,  whom  he  justly  considered  as  one  of  the 
first  botanists  in  Europe.  He  mentions  Die  pri- 
vilege he  gave  him  of  inspecting  his  own  and  the 
Slierardian  collection  of  plants.  lie  also  became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Martyn,  Mr.  Rand,  Mr. 
Miller,  and  Dr.  Isaac  Lawson,  and  Mr.  Peter 
CuUinson. 

Early  in  1738  Linne  had  a  long  and  danger- 
ous fit  of  sickness  ;  and  upon  his  recovery  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  entertained  by  the  Jussieus, 
then  the  first  botanists  in  France.  The  oppor- 
tunity this  gave  him  of  inspecting  their  Herbaria, 
as  well  as  those  of  Surian  and  Tournefort,  afford- 
ed him  great  satisfaction.  He  did  not  fail  to 
avail  himself  of  every  advantage  which  access  to 
the  several  museums  of  that  country  atibrded 
]iim  in  every  branch  of  natural  history  ;  and  the 
number  and  importance  of  his  publications,  dur- 
ing his  absence  from  Sweden,  demonstrate  tiie 
fund  of  knowledge  wiiich  he  had  accumulated 
before,  as  well  as  his  extraordinary  application. 
These  were,  Systema  Naturae,  Fundamenta  Bo- 
tan  ica,  Bibliotheca  Botanica,  and  Genera  Plan- 
tarum  ;  tiie  last  of  which  is  justly  considered  as 
the  most  valuable  of  all  his  works.  Before  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition,  the  author  had 
examined  the  characters  of  8000  flowers.  The 
last  book  he  published,  during  his  stay  in  Hol- 
land, vvas  the  Classes  Flantarum,  which  is  a  co-' 
pious  illustration  of  the  second  part  of  the  Fun- 
damenta. About  the  end  of  1738,  or  beginning 
of  1739,  he  settled  as  a  physician  at  Stockholm. 
By  the  interest  of  count  Tessin,  his  patron,  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  physician  to  the  fleet,  and  a 
salary  for  giving  lectures  on  botany.  The  esta- 
blishment of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Stockholm,  was  highly  favorable  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  character  and  fame;  he  was  consti- 
tuted the  first  president.  By  the  rules  of  the 
academy,  this  officer  held  his  place  but  three 
months.  At  the  expiration  of  that  term,  Linne 
made  his  Oratio  de  memorabilibus  in  Insectis, 
October  3d,  1739;  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
excite  an  attention  to  entomology.  In  1741, 
upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Roberg,  he  was  con- 
stituted professor  of  physic  and  physician  to  the 
king  of  Sweden.  During  the  interval  of  his  re- 
moval from  Stockholm  to  Upsal,  in  consequence 
of  this  appointment,  he  was  deputed  by  tiie 
states  to  make  a  tour  to  the  islands  of  Oeland 
and  Gothhind  in  the  Baltic,  attended  by  six 
pupils.  On  his  return  he  pronounced  before  the 
univorsily  his  Oratio  de  Pe-egrinationum  intra 


Patriam  necessitate,  October  17lli,  1741.  Linnu 
was  now  fixed  in  the  situation  best  adapted  to 
his  character,  taste,  and  abilities  ;  but,  v.lien  he 
was  appointed  professor,  the  garden  did  not  con- 
tain above  fifty  exotic  plants.  His  correspon- 
dence with  the  first  botanists  in  Europe  soon 
supplied  him  witii  great  variety.  He  received 
Indian  plants  from  Jussieu  of  Paris,  and  Van 
Royen  of  L^yden  ;  European  plants  from  Haller 
and  Ludwig  ;  American  plants  from  the  late  Mr. 
CoUinson,  Mr.  Catesby,  and  others  ;  and  many 
annuals  from  Dillenius.  How  much  the  garden 
owed  to  his  diligence  and  care,  in  a  few  years, 
may  be  seen  by  the  catalogue  entitled  Ilortus 
Upsaliensis,  exibens  Plant^s  exoticas  horto  Up- 
saliensis  Academiae  a  sese  (Linnseo)  illatas  ab 
anno  1742,  in  annum  1748;  additis  difterentiis, 
synonymis,  habitationibus,  hospitiis,  rariorumque 
descriptionibus,  in  gratiam  studiosae  juventutis ; 
Holm.  1748,  8vo.  pp.  306,  tab.  3.  By  this  it 
appears,  that  he  had  introduced  1100  species, 
exclusively  of  all  the  Swedish  plants  and  of  va- 
rieties ;  which  last,  in  ordinary  gardens,  often 
amount  to  one-third  of  the  whole.  The  fame 
which  Linne  had  now  acquired  by  his  Systema 
Naturae,  of  which  a  sixth  edition,  much  enlarged, 
had  been  published  at  Stockholm  in  1748,  in 
8vo.,  with  plates  and  eight  tables  explanatory 
of  the  classes  and  orders,  had  brought  him  a 
conflux  of  every  thing  rare  and  valuable  in  every 
branch  of  nature  and  from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  king  and  queen  of  Sweden  had  their  sepa- 
rate collections  of  rarities  ;  the  former  at  Ulrick- 
sdahl ;  the  latter,  very  rich  in  exotic  insects  and 
shells,  procured  at  great  expense,  at  the  palace 
of  Drottningholm  ;  both  of  which  our  author 
was  employed  in  arranging  and  describing.  The 
museum  of  the  royal  academy  of  Upsal  had  also 
been  augmented  by  a  considerable  donation 
from  the  king,  whilst  hereditary  prince,  in  1746  ; 
by  another  from  count  Gyllenborg  in  1745;  by 
a  third  from  M.  Grill,  an  opulent  citizen  of 
Stockholm. 

Linne  from  this  time  sustained  a  more  ele- 
vated rank.  His  reputation  had  procured  him 
honors  from  almost  all  the  royal  societies  in 
Europe;  and  Adolphus  Frederick  created  him  in 
1753  a  knight  of  the  polar  star,  and  in  1757  a 
noble  of  Sueden.  His  successor  Gustavus  III. 
doubled  his  pension  in  1776,  and  settled  a 
liberal  donation  of  landed  property  on  his 
family.  In  reply  to  an  invitation  to  IMadrid  from 
the  king  of  Spain,  with  the  ofier  of  a  pension 
for  life  of  2000  pistoles,  letters  of  nobility,  and 
the  free  exercise  of  his  own  religion,  he  returned 
for  answer,  '  that  if  he  had  any  merits  they 
were  due  to  his  own  country.'  Soon  after  this 
Linne  obtained  tlie  pracmium  centum  aureorum, 
proposed  by  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  at 
Petersburgli,  for  the  best  paper  written  to  es- 
tablish or  disprove  by  new  arguments  the  doc- 
trine of  tlie  sexes  of  plants. 

Linne,  on  the  whole,  enjoyed  a  good  consti- 
tution, but  was  sometimes  severely  afflicted  with 
a  heniicrania,  as  well  as  with  the  gout.  In  the 
close  of  1776  he  was  seized  with  an  anojilexy, 
wiiich  left  him  paralytic;  and  at  the  begnming 
of  1777  suffered  another  stroke,  which  much  im- 
paired his  powers.     But  the  disease  supposed  to 
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have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  vvas 
an  ulcsration  of  the  urinary  bhidder ;  of  which, 
after  a  tedious  indisposition,  he  died,  January 
11th,  1778,  aged  seventy-ono.  His  otiier  prin- 
cipal works  are,  Iter  Oelandicum  et  Gothmdi- 
cum  :  Iter  Scanicum :  Flora  Suecica :  Materia 
Medica  :  Pliilosopliia  Botanica:  Uenera  Morbo- 
rum :  different  papers  in  the  Acta  Upsaliensia, 
and  tiie  Amoenitates  Academicas.  The  last  of 
his  treatises  was  the  Mantissa  Altera,  published 
in  1771  ;  but  before  his  death  he  had  finished 
the  greatest  part  of  tiio  Mantissa  Tertia,  after- 
wards completed  and  published  by  his  son.  On 
hii  death  a  general  mourning  took  place  at 
Upsal,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  the  whole 
university,  and  the  pall  supported  by  sixteen 
doctors  of  physic,  ali  of  whom  had  been  his 
pupils.  The  king  lamented  his  death  in  his 
speech  to  the  states,  and  ordered  a  medal  to  be 
struck  in  his  memory.  Nor  was  Linne  honored 
only  in  his  own  country.  Tiie  professor  of 
botany  at  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Hope,  pronounced  an 
eulogium  in  honor  of  him  before  his  students, 
at  the  opening  of  his  lectures  in  spring  1778, 
and  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the 
botanic  garden  there.  He  possessed  a  lively 
imagination,  a  strong  judgment,  the  most  re- 
tentive memory,  unremitting  industry,  and  the 
greatest  perseverance  in  all  his  pursuits.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  circumstance  of  his  life,  how- 
ever, which  shows  him  in  a  more  dignified  light 
than  his  conduct  towards  his  opponents.  Dis- 
avowing controversy  he  replied  to  no  one  of 
them.  lie  had  a  happy  command  of  the  Latin 
language;  and  has  altogether,  perhaps,  advanced 
the  literary  honor  of  his  country  more  than  any 
otlier  of  her  sons.  Natural  history  arose  in 
Sweden,  under  his  culture,  to  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion unknown  elsewhere  ;  and  was  thence  dis- 
seminated through  all  Europe. 

EI'NNET,  71.  s.  Fr.  linot ;  Lat.  linaria.  A 
small  singing  bird. 

The  sw.-.Uows  make  use  of  celandine,  the  linnet 
of  euphragia,  for  the  repairing  of  their  sight. 

Mine's  Antidote. 

's  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat?      Pope. 
Congregated  thrushes,  linnets,  sit 
On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  desspondent  flock. 

Thomson. 
Far  dearer  to  me  are  yon  humble  broom  bowers. 

Where   the  blue-bell  and  gowan  lurk  lowly  un- 
seen ; 
Tor  there,  lightly  tripping  amang  the  wild  flowers, 

A  listening  the  linnet,  aft  wanders  my  Jean. 

Burns. 

LiNNF.T,  in  ornithology.  SeeFniNciLLA.  Tiiese 
birds  build  in  hedges,  as  well  as  in  furze  bushes 
on  heaths,  but  with  very  different  materials.  In 
hedges  they  use  the  slender  filaments  of  the 
roots  of  trees,  and  the  down  of  feathers  and 
thistles ;  but  on  heaths  they  use  moss,  princi- 
pally for  the  outer  part,  finishing  it  within  with 
such  tiiin^cs  as  the  place  affords.  They  have 
young  ones  three  or  four  times  a  year,  especially 
if  they  are  taken  away  before  they  are  able  to 
leave  the  nests.  When  linnets  are  to  be  taught 
to  whistle  tunes,  or  to  imitate  the  notes  of  any 
ol';er  bird,  they  must  be  taken  from  the  old  one 
when  they  are  not  a!  ove  four  days  old  ;  for  at 
this  time  they  have  no   idea  of  the  note  of  the 


old  ones,  and  will  be  readily  taught  to  modulate 
their  voice  like  any  thing  that  is  most  familiar  to 
their  ears,  and  within  the  compass  of  their 
throats.  More  care  is  required  in  feeding  them 
when  taken  thus  young,  than  wher  they  are  left 
in  the  nest  till  nearly  fledged;  but  they  will  be 
reared  very  well  upon  a  food  half  bread  and 
half  rape-seed  boiled  and  bruised :  this  must  be 
given  them  several  times  a  day.  It  must  be 
made  fresh  every  day,  and  given  sufficiently 
moist,  but  not  in  the  extreme.  If  it  be  in  tiie 
least  sour,  it  gripes  and  kills  them;  and  if  too 
stiff  it  is  as  mischievous  by  binding  them  up. 
They  must  be  hung  up  as  soon  as  taken  from 
the  nest  under  the  bird  whose  note  they  are 
intended  to  learn ;  or,  if  they  are  taught  to 
whistle  tunes,  it  must  be  done  by  giving  them 
lessons  at  the  time  of  feeding ;  for  they  will 
profit  more  while  young  in  a  few  days  than  in  a 
long  time  afterwards,  and  will  take  in  the  whole 
method  of  their  notes  before  they  are  able  to 
crack  hard  seeds.  Some  have  attempted  to  teach 
them  to  speak,  and  they  often  arrive  at  some 
perfection  in  that  art ! 

LIN'.SEED,  n.  s.  Lat.  semen  lini.  The  seed 
of  flax,  which  is  much  used  in  medicine. 

The  joints  may  be  closed  with  a  cement  of  lime, 
limced  oil,  and  cotton.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Linseed  cakes,  in  agriculture,  is  the  name  of  such 
cakes  as  remain  after  the  expression  of  the  oil  from 
flax  seed.  They  are  at  present  much  used  in  the 
fattening  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  sorts  of  live 
slock,  and  of  course  of  great  value  and  importance 
to  the  farmer.  Dr.  A.  Rees. 

Linseed,  or  more  properly  Lint-seed,  is  the 
seed  of  the  plant  linum.  Lint-seed  steeped  and 
bruised  in  water  gives  it  very  soon  a  thick  muci- 
laginous nature,  and  communicates  much  of  its 
emollient  virtue  to  it.     See  Linum. 

LI'NSEYWOOLSEY,  adj.      From  linen  and 
wool.     Linen  and    wool  mixed  :    hence  of  dif- 
ferent and  unsuitable  parts;  vile;  mean. 
A  lawless  linseifwoolsie  brother, 
Half  of  one  order,  half  anothtr.    Hudibras. 

Peeled,  patched,  and  pyebald,   linseywoolsey  bro- 
thers. 
Grave   mummers !    sleeveless    some,    and   shirtless 
others.  Pope. 

LI'N.STOCK,  n.  s.     Teut.  lunte  or  lerite,  (a 
match  cord),  and  stock.     A  staff  of  wood  with  a 
match  at  the  end  of  it,  used  by  gunners. 
The  nimble  gunner 

With  Itinstcck  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches. 

And  down  goes  all  before  him.  Shakspeare. 

The  distance  judged  for  shot  of  every  size. 

The  linstocks  touch,  the  pond'rous  ball  expires. 

Vriiden. 

A  Linstock,  or  Lintstock,  in  military  affairs, 
is  about  three  feet  longhand  has  a  sharp  ])oiiit  on 
one  end,  and  a  fork  or  crotch  on  the  other ;  the 
latter  serves  to  contain  a  lighted  match,  and  by 
the  former  the  linstock  is  occasionally  stuck  in 
the  ground,  or  in  the  deck  of  a  ship  during  an 
engagement.  It  is  used  in  small  vessels,  where 
one  is  fixed  between  every  two  guns,  by  which 
the  match  is  always  kept  dry,  and  ready  for 
firing. 

LINT.  Sax.  Ime-t;  ].:iX.  linteum.  A  flaxei: 
substance  ;  linen  scraped. 
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1  dressed  them  up  with  unguentum  basilici  cum 
vilello  ovi,  upon  pledgets  of  lint. 

Wiseman's  Surgery. 
Lint  made  up  in  an  oval,   or  orbicular  form,  is 
called  a  pledtret ;  if  in  a  cylindrical  form,  or  in  the 
shape  of  a  date  olive-stone,  it  is  called  a  dossil. 

Dr.  A.  Rees. 

Lint,  in  surgery,  is  made  into  various  forms, 
which  acquire  different  names  according  to  the 
difference  of  their  figures.  Made  up  in  an 
oval  or  orbicular  form,  it  is  called  a  pledget; 
in  the  shape  o-f  a  date  or  olive-stone,  as 
we  liave  seen,  a  dossil.  These  different  forms 
are  required  for  many  purposes  ;  as  1.  To  slop 
blood  in  fresh  wounds,  by  filling  them  up  with 
dry  lint  before  tlie  a])plication  of  a  bandage  : 
though,  if  scraped  lint  hs  not  at  hand,  a  piece  of 
fine  linen  may  be  torn  into  small  rags,  and 
applied  in  the  same  manner.  In  very  large 
haemorrhages  the  lint  or  rags  should  be  first 
dipped  in  some  styptic  liquor,  as  alcohol,  or  oil 
of  turpentine ;  or  sprinkled  w  itli  some  styptic 
powder.  2.  To  agglutniate  or  heal  wounds  ;  to 
which  end  lint  is  very  serviceable,  if  spread  with 
some  digestive  ointment,  balsam,  or  vulnerary 
liquor.  .3.  In  drying  up  wounds  and  ulcers,  and 
forwarding  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix.  4.  In 
keeping  the  lips  of  wounds  at  a  proper  distance, 
that  tliey  may  not  hastily  unite  before  the  bottom 
is  well  digested  and  healed.  5.  They  are  highly 
necessary  to  preserve  wounds  from  the  injuries 
of  the  air.  Surgeons  of  former  ages  formed 
compresses  of  sponge,  wool,  feathers,  or  cotton  ; 
linen  being  scarce  :  but  lint  is  far  preferable  to 
all  these,  and  is  at  present  universally  used. 

LI'NTEL,  n.  s.  Fr.  linteuu.  The  head  piece 
of  a  door  frame. 

'lake  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  the  blood 
that  is  in  the  bason,  and  strike  the  lintel  and  the  two 
side-posts.  Exod. 

Smite  the  lintel  that  the  po9t&  may  shake. 

Amos  ix.  1. 

The  Israelites' doors,  whose  ?i«fe/s  were  besprinkled 
with  blood,  were  passed  over  by  the  destroying  angel. 

Bp.  Halt. 

When  you  lay  any  timber  or  brick  work,  as  lintels 
over  windows,  lay  them  in  loam,  which  is  a  great 
preserver  of  timber.  Moxon. 

Silver  the  lintels  deep  projecting  o'er, 

And  gold  the  ringlets  that  command  the  door. 

Pope's  OdtjsseU' 

LINTERNUM,  or  Liternlm,  in  ancient 
geography,  a  city  of  Campania,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Clanius,  or  Liturnus,  between 
Cumae  and  Vulturnum.  It  received  a  Roman 
colony  at  the  same  time  witii  Puteoli  and  Vul- 
turnum ;  was  improved  and  enlarged  by  Augus- 
tus ;  afterwards  forfeited  its  right  of  coloiiysliip, 
and  became  a  prefecture.  Hither  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  the  elder  retired  from  the  envy  of  his 
ungrateful  countrymen;  and  here  he  died.  No 
vestige  of  the  place  now  remains. 

LINTZ,  the  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  Traiin. 
It  is  a  bishop's  see;  has  a  hall  in  wiiich  the 
states  meet;  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Danube; 
and  several  manufactories.  Tlie  houses  are  in 
general  respectable,  but  roofed  with  sliingle. 
'J'he  clnircli  of  St.  Ignatius  is  wortli  notice,  and 
the  remaining  castle,  for  in   1800  one  was  dc- 
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stroyed  by  fire.  Here  a  lyceum,  two  public 
schools,  a  public  library,  an  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  a  large  theatre.  The  manu- 
factures are  of  linen  (in  which  30,000  hands  are 
said  to  be  employefl),  looking-glasses,  gunpow- 
der, and  bottles.  The  town  has  two  good  an- 
nual fairs,  at  Easter  and  the  Assumption  :  the 
environs  are  very  fertile  and  picturesque.  It 
was  burnt  in  1542.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1741,  but  retaken  by  the  Austrians  in  1742. 
Lintz  is  forty-two  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Passau,  and 
ninety-four  west  of  V'ienne. 

LINUM,  flax;  a  genus  of  the  pentagynia 
order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants :  cal. 
pentaphyllous;  petals  five  :  caps,  quinqnevalved 
and  decemlocular :  seeds,  solitary.  There  are 
thirty  species. 

1.  L.  catharticum,  tiie  purging  flax,  has  leaves 
opposite  and  lanceolate ;  the  stem  bifurcated, 
and  the  coroUge  acute.  This  plant  is  not  above 
four  or  five  inches  high,  and  is  found  wild  upon 
chalky  hills,  and  in  dry  pleasure  grounds.  Its 
virtue  is  expressed  in  its  title ;  an  infusion  in 
water  or  whey  of  a  handful  of  the  fresli  leaves, 
or  a  drachm  of  them  in  substance  when  dried, 
may  be  used  as  a  cathartic  without  inconve- 
nience. 

2.  L.  perenne,  the  perennial  Siberian  flax, 
has  a  fibrous  perennial  root,  sending  up  several 
upriglit,  strong,  annual  stalks,  branching  four  or 
five  feet  high;  garnished  with  small,  narrow, 
spear-shaped,  alternate  leaves,  of  a  dark-green 
color;  and  terminated  by  umbellate  clusters  of 
large  blue  flowers  in  June,  succeeded  by  seeds 
in  autumn.  Tiiis  species  is  raised  from  seed  in 
a  bed  or  border  of  common  garden  earth,  in 
shallow  drills  six  inches  asunder ;  when  the 
plants  are  two  or  three  inclies  high,  thin  them  to 
the  same  distance ;  and  in  autumn  plant  them 
out  where  they  are  wanted. 

3.  L.  usitatissimum,  the  common  annual 
flax,  has  a  taper  fibrous  root;  upright,  slen- 
der, unbranched  stalks,  two  feet  and  a  half 
high;  garnished  with  narrow,  spear-shaped, 
alternate,  gray-colored  leaves ;  and  the  stalks 
divided  into  foot-stalks  at  top,  terminated  by 
small  blue  crenated  flowers  in  June  and  July; 
succeeded  by  large  round  capsules  of  ten  cells, 
containing  each  one  seed.  This  species  may 
justly  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  :  as  from 
the  bark  of  its  stalks  is  manufactured  tlie  lint  or 
flax  for  making  all  sorts  of  linen  cloth ;  from 
the  rags  of  the  linen  is  made  paper ;  and  from 
the  seeds  is  expressed  the  linseed  oil,  so  useful 
in  painting  and  other  trades.  The  seeds  are  an 
excellent  emollient  and.anodyne;  they  are  used 
externally  in  cataplasms,  to  assuage  tlio  pain  of 
inflamed  tumors;  internally  a  slight  infusion  of 
them  by  way  of  tea,  in  coughs,  is  an  excellent 
pectoral,  and  of  great  service  in  pleurisies, 
lU'iiliritic  complaints,  and  suppressions  of  urine. 
For  tlie  cultivation,  dressing,  &c.,  of  this  species, 
see  I'l.AX. 

FIN  US,  in  classical  history,  a  native  of  Col- 
chis, contemporary  with  Orpheus,  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  poets  and  musicians  of  Greece. 
According  to  archbisiiop  Usher,  he  flourished 
about    1280    II   C,    and    he    is  mentioned   iiy 
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Eusebius  among  the  poets  who  wrote  before  tlie 
time  of  ;\Ioses.  Diodorus  Siculus  It.'Us  us,  from 
Dioiiysius  of  Mitylene  the  historian,  who  wus 
contemporary  with  Cicero,  that  Linus  was  the 
first  among  the  Greeks  who  invented  verses  and 
music,  as  Cadmus  first  taught  them  letters.  He 
lii^ewise  attributes  to  him  an  account  of  the 
exploits  of  the  first  Bacchus,  and  a  treatise  upon 
Greek  mythology,  written  in  Pelasgian  cliarac- 
ters,  which  were  also  those  used  by  Orpheus, 
and  by  Pranopidas  the  preceptor  of  llomer. 
Diodorus  says  that  he  added  the  string  lichanos 
to  the  Mercurian  lyre,  and  ascribes  to  him  tlie 
invention  of  riiyme  and  melody;  which  Sui- 
das,  who  regards  him  as  the  most  ancient  of 
lyric  poets,  confirms.  Mr.  Marpurg  tells  us, 
that  Linus  invented  cat-gut  strings  for  the  use  of 
the  lyre  which,  before  his  time  was  only  strung 
\vith  thongs  of  leather,  or  with  different  threads 
of  flax  strung  together.  He  had  several  disciples 
of  great  fame ;  among  whom  were  Hercules, 
Tiiamyris,  and,  some  add,  Orpheus.  Hercules, 
says  Diodorus,  in  learning  from  Linus  to  play 
upon  the  lyre,  being  extremely  dull  and  obstinate, 
provoked  his  master  to  strike  him;  which  so  en- 
raged him  that  instantly  seizing  the  lyre  of  the 
musician,  he  beat  out  his  brains  with  his  own 
instrument. 

LI'ON,  n.  s.  I      Fr.  lion  ;    Span,  leon ;    Ital. 

Li'oNESS.  S  leone,  Hone  :  Lat.  leo.  A  spe- 
cies of  Felis.     See  below. 

So  a  liouii  of  tlie  lynage  of  iuda,  the  roote  of 
daiiide,  hath  ouercomen  to  opene  t!ie  book,  and  to 
undo  the  sevene  seelis  of  it.  iViclif.  Apoc.  5. 

riie  lion  did  tear  in  pieces  enough  for  his  whelps, 
and   strangled  for  his  lionesses,   and  filled  his  holes 
with  prey,  and  his  dens  with  ravin.    NaUuin  ii.  12. 
He  lion  mettled  ;  proud,  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are  ; 
IMacheth  shall  never  vanquished  be. 

Shdksjicare.  Mdcbe'Jt. 
Under  which  hush's  shade,  a  lioness 
Lay  couching  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch, 
AVhen  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir. 

Shakspeare. 
King  Richard's  surname  was  Coeur-de-Lion,  for 
his  /io;(-like  courage.  Camden's  Uenmins, 

The  sphinx,  a  famous  monster  in  Egypt,  had  the 
face  of  a  virgin,  and  the  body  of  a  Hun. 

Peaciinm  on  Drawing. 
The  furious  lio)iess, 
I'orgetting  young  ones,  through  the  fields  doth  roar. 

May. 
It  hath  ever  been  the  fashion  of  God,  to  exercise 
his  champions  with  some  initiatory  encounters:  both 
Sampson  and  David  must  first  fight  with  lions,  then 
with  J'hilistinos ;  and  he,  whose  type  tliey  bore, 
meets  with  that  roaring  lion  of  the  wilderness,  in  the 
very  threshold  of  his  public  charge.  Bp.  Hull. 

The  liun  for  the  honours  of  his  skin. 
The  squeezing  crab,  and  stinging  scorpion  shine 
For  aiding  heaven,  when  giants  dared  to  brave 
The  threatened  stars.  Creech's  Manilius. 

They  rejoice 
Each  with  their  kind,  lion  with  lioness  ; 
So  fitly  them  in  pairs  thou  hast  combined.     Milton. 
The  greedy  lioness  the  wolf  pursues. 
The  wolf  tlie  kid,  the  wanton  kid  the  browze. 

Dry  den. 
See /ion-hearted  Richard, 
Piously  valiant,  like  a  torrent  cvvellcd 
With  wintry  tempests,  that  disdains  all  mounds, 


Breaking  away  impetuous,  and  involves 

\\  ithin  its  sweep  trees,  houses,  men,  he  pressed, 

Amidst  the  thickest  battle.  Phillips. 

If  we  may  believe  Pliny,  lions  do,  in  a  very  se- 
vere manner,  punish  the  adulteries  of  the  lioness. 

Ayliffe. 

Lion,  in  zoology.  See  Felis.  The  lion  is 
frequently  hunted  for  the  sake  of  the  flesh,  which, 
though  possessing  a  strong  and  disagreeable 
flavor,  is  eaten  by  the  negroes,  and  also  for  the 
skin.  In  the  day  time,  and  on  the  open  plain, 
from  ten  to  sixteen  dogs  will  easily  overcome  one 
of  the  largest  lions.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity 
tiiat  the  dogs  with  which  the  lion  is  hunted  should 
be  trained  up  for  the  sport :  the  common  farm- 
house dogs  will  serve.  As  the  lion  is  less  swift 
than  the  dogs,  the  latter  easily  approach  him, 
when,  with  sullen  magnanimity,  the  lion  turns 
round,  and  waits  for  the  attack,  shaking  his 
mane,  and  roaring  with  a  short  and  sharp  tone. 
Tlie  hounds  then  surround  him,  and,  all  rushing 
upon  him  at  once,  are  able,  by  their  united 
efforts,  to  subdue,  or  tear  him  in  pieces;  he  has 
seldom  time  to  give  more  than  two  or  three 
slight  strokes  with  his  paws,  each  of  which, 
however,  is  attended  with  the  death  of  one  of  his 
assailants. 

The  lion  is  sometimes  hunted  by  parties  of 
horsemen,  in  which  case  the  horses  should  be 
trained  to  the  purpose,  or  at  least  accustomed  to 
the  pursuit  of  beasts  of  prey,  and  the  perils  at- 
tendant on  their  chase  ;  and  it  is  only  on  the 
plains  that  the  hunters  ever  venture  to  go  out  on 
horseback  in  this  chase.  If  tlie  lion  remains  in 
the  jungle,  or  on  a  rising  ground,  they  endeavour 
to  tease  iiim  with  the  dogs  till  he  comes  into  the 
plain.  If  the  lion  sees  the  hunters  at  a  great 
distance,  he  flies  from  them  with  all  possible 
speed  ;  but,  if  they  chance  to  discover  him  at  a 
small  distance  only  from  them,  he  retires  with 
sullen  dignity,  and  at  a  slow  pace,  as  though  he 
were  above  showing  any  symptom  of  apprehen- 
sion. If  pursued,  he  soon  slackens  his  pace,  and 
at  length  only  slides  slowly  off,  step  by  step,  at 
tiie  same  time  watching  his  pursuers  obliquely, 
till  he  finally  makes  a  full  pause,  and,  turning 
round  upon  them,  shakes  his  mane,  roars,  and 
appears  ready  to  seize  upon  them,  and  tear  them 
in  pieces.  The  foremost  huntsman,  or  he  who 
has  the  best  mark  at  that  part  of  the  lion's  body 
nearest  his  heart  or  lungs,  is  now  the  first  to 
jump  off  his  horse,  and,  securing  the  bridle  by 
putting  it  round  his  arm,  discharges  his  piece; 
then,  in  an  instant  recovering  his  seat,  rides  ob- 
liquely athwart  his  companions  ;  and,  giving  his 
horse  the  reins,  depends  entirely  on  the  speed 
and  fear  of  the  latter  to  convey  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  lion,  should  he  have  only  wounded 
him.  A  fair  opportunity  now  presents  itself  for 
some  one  of  the  otlier  hunters  to  jump  off  his 
horse  immediately,  as  he  may  then  discharge  his 
piece  with  effect,  and  save  his  companion.  If 
this  shot  should  miss  likewise,  a  third  sports- 
man rides  after  the  lion,  which  is  in  pursuit  of 
the  first  or  second,  and,  springing  off  his  horse, 
fires  his  piece  as  soon  as  he  arrives  within  a 
proper  distance.  In  the  event  of  the  lion  turning 
again  and  attacking  this  pursuer,  the  other  hunt- 
ers return  to  his  rescue  with  their  pieces  ready 
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charged,  having  loaded  them  while  Hyiii^;.  No 
instance,  it  is  said,  has  ever  been  known  of  any 
misfortune  happening  the  hunters  in  chasing  the 
lion  on  horseback.  The  remote  parts  of  Africa 
are  most  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts, 
and  the  colonists  in  those  districts,  from  the  habit 
of  hunting  them,  become  excellent  maiksmen. 

Mr.  Wombwell's  late  attempt  to  bring  a  cer- 
tain number  of  trained  dogs  upon  one  or  two 
lions,  we  consider,  on  the  whole,  not  worthy 
of  detail  in  a  work  of  science.  It  terminated 
only  in  the  partial  worrying  of  the  lions  selected, 
and  established  no  new  facts  with  regard  to  tlieir 
habits,  or  natural  history. 

The  Lion  Mountain  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Africa,  rises  immediately  behind  Cape 
Town.  The  summit  is  a  mass  of  stone,  much 
resembling  from  some  points  of  view  tiie  dome 
of  St.  Paul's.  It  is  2160  feet  in  height,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  single  post.  It  is  properly 
part  of  the  Table  Mountain. 

LIONCELLES,  in  heraldry,  a  term  used  for 
several  lions  borne  in  the  same  coat  of  arms. 

LIOTAllL),  an  eminent  painter,  born  at  Ge- 
neva, in  1702,  and  by  his  father  designed  for  a 
merchant ;  but  his  genius  inclined  him  to  paint- 
ing. He  went  to  Paris  in  1725,  and  in  1738 
accompanied  the  marquis  de  Puisieux  to  Rome, 
where  lie  was  taken  notice  of  by  lords  Sandwich 
and  Duncannon,  who  engaged  him  to  go  with 
them  to  Constantinople.  There  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  lord  Edgecombe,  and  Sir  Everard 
Fawkener,  who  brouglit  him  to  England,  wliere 
he  staid  two  years.  In  his  journey  to  the  Levant 
he  adopted  tiie  eastern  habit,  and  wore  it  in 
Britain  witli  a  very  long  beard,  whence  he  was 
called  the  Turk.  After  his  return  to  the  conti- 
nent lie  married  a  young  wife,  and  sacrificed  his 
beard  to  Hymen.  He  came  again  to  England 
in  1772,  and  brought  a  collection  of  pictures  of 
different  masters,  wliicli  he  sold  by  auction,  and 
some  pieces  of  glass  painted  by  himself,  with 
surprising  effect  of  light  and  shade,  but  mere 
curiosities,  as  it  was  necessary  to  darken  the 
room  before  they  could  be  seen  to  advantage. 
He  engraved  some  Turkish  portraits,  one  of  the 
empress  queen  and  the  eldest  arch-duchess  in 
Turkish  habits,  and  the  heads  of  the  emperor  and 
empress.  He  painted  admirably  well  in  minia- 
ture, and  finely  in  enamel,  though  he  seldom 
practised  it.  But  he  is  best  known  by  his  works 
in  crayons.  His  likenesses  were  as  exact  as 
possible,  and  too  like  to  please  those  who  sat  to 
him:  thus  he  had  great  business  the  first  year, 
and  very  little  the  second.  Devoid  of  imagina- 
tion, and  one  would  tliink  of  memory,  he  could 
render  nothing  but  what  he  saw  before  ids  eyes. 
Freckles,  marks  of  the  small-pox,  every  thing 
found  its  place  ;  not  so  much  from  fidelity,  as 
because  he  could  not  conceive  tlie  absence  of  any 
thing  that  appeared  to  him.  Truth  prevailed  in 
all  his  works,  grace  in  few  or  none. 

UP,  n.s. &!>.«.  "J      Sax.   lif'l'e  ;    Yx.    Vippe  ; 

Lii>'-i,Aiiou,  n.$.  J-Tcut.  Belg.  and  Swed.  /iyj; 

Lip'-wiSDOM.  J  Lat.  labia.  The  edge  or 
outer  part  of  the  mouth;  hence  the  edges  of  a 
wound  or  any  aperture  :  to  lip  is  to  hiss:  lip- 
labor  is  well  defined  below  by  bisliop  Taylor : 
lip-wisdom,  verbiage. 


IJy  hym  oftVe  we  a  sacrifice  of  heriynge  euermore 
to  god,  that  is  to  seie,  the  fruyt  of  lippes  know- 
lechyuge  to  his  name.  Wiclif.  Ebreids  xiii. 

No  falsehood  shall  defile  my  lips  with  lies, 

Or  with  a  veil  of  truth  disguise.     Sandys  on  Job, 

Then  in  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony  :  it  was  divided 
Between  her  iieart  and  lips.  Sluikspeare. 

Tliose  happiest  smiles 
That  played  on  her  ripe  lip,  seemed  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  lier  eyes.  Id. 

O  !   'tis  the  fiend's  arch  mock, 

T  1  lip  a  wanton  and  suppose  her  chaste.  Id. 

A  letter  for  me  I  It  gives  me  an  estate  of  seven 
years  health  ;  in  which  time  1  will  make  a  /('])  at  the 
physician.  Jd. 

And  if  some  have  fetched  new  noses,  and  lips,  and 
ears  from  Italy,  by  the  help  of  Tagliacotius  and  his 
scholars,  never  any  brought  a  new  tongue  from 
thence.  lip-  Hall. 

INIethinks  to  kiss  ladies'  hands  after  their  lips,  as 
some  do,  is  like  little  boys,  who,  after  they  eat  the 
apple,  fall  to  the  paring,  out  of  love  they  have  to 
the  apple.  Selden. 

Fasting,  when  prayer  is  not  directed  to  its  own 
purposes,  is  but  liplalnmr.    Taylor's  Rule  of  Living. 

1  find  that  all  is  but  lipwisdum,  which  wants  expe- 
rience ;  I  now,  woe  is  me,  do  try  what  love  can  do. 

Sidney. 

In  many  places  is  a  ridge  of  mountains  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  a  plain  from  their  roots  to 
the  shore  ;  which  plain  was  formerly  covered  by  the 
sea,  which  bounded  against  those  hills  as  its  first 
ramparts,  or  as  the  ledges  or  lips  of  its  vessel. 

Burnet. 

In  wounds  the  lijis  sink  and  are  flaccid  ;  a  gleet 
followeth,  and  the  Hesh  within  withers.      ]]'iseman. 

Her  lijis  blush  deeper  sweets.      Thomson's  Sprin;;. 

Oh  that  those  /;'/«  had  language  !  life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  1  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smiles  I  see. 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me. 

Coicper. 
Or  touch  the  shrill  reed,  as  they  trip, 
With  finger  light  and  ruby  lip.  Darwin. 

LIPARA,  in  ancient  geography,  the  principal 
of  the  islands  called  /Eoliee,  situated  between 
Sicily  and  Italy,  with  a  cognominal  town,  so 
powerful  as  to  have  a  fleet,  and  other  islands  in 
subjection  to  it.  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  it  was 
famous  for  excellent  harbours  and  medicinal 
waters ;  and  that  it  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
sea  about  the  time  of  Hannibal's  deatii.  Tlie  • 
name  is  Punic,  according  to  Bochart;  and  given 
it,  because,  being  a  volcano,  it  shone  in  tlie 
night.  It  is  now  called  Lipari,  and  gives  name 
to  nine  others  in  its  neighbourhood. 

LIPARI  Isles. — The  Lipari  islands,  twelve 
in  number,  are  situated  at  the  south-east  ex- 
tremity of  the  Tuscan  Sea,  ofi'the  north  coast  of 
Sicily.  They  received  from  the  ancients  the 
names  of  A'.olian  and  X'ulcanian  islands,  it  being 
supposed  that  vEolus  kept  the  winds  imprisoned 
in  their  caverns,  and  that  they  contained  the 
forges  of  Vulcan.  The  first  volcanic  eruption  in 
the  Lipari  islands,  recorded  in  history,  is  that 
which  Callius  mentions  in  his  History  of  the 
Wars  in  Sicily.  Callius  was  contemporary  with 
Agatliocles.  That  eruption  continued  without  in- 
terval for  several  days  and  niglits  ;  and  tlirew  out 
great  stones, which  fell  above  a  mile  distant.  The 
sea  boiled  all  round  the  island  of  Lipari,  we  are 
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loia.  During  the  consulship  of  jTZ,inilius  Lepi- 
tlus  and  L.  Aureiius  Orestes,  A.A.  C.  126,  these 
i>lancls  were  affected  with  a  dreadful  earthquake. 
The  buri.ir.g  of  /Etna  was  the  first  cause  of  it. 
'  Around  Lipari  and  the  adjacent  islands  the  air 
was  all  on  fire.'  Vegetables  were  burnt  up, 
animals  died,  and  fusible  bodies,  such  as  wax 
and  resin,  became  li{]uid.  If  the  iniiabitants  of 
i.ipari,  from  whom  Callius  received  these  facts, 
and  the  writers  who  have  harided  them  down  to 
lis,  have  not  exaggerated  matters,  the  sea  boiled 
around  the  island  ;  the  earth  became  so  hot  as  to 
burn  the  cables  by  which  vessels  were  fixed  to 
the  shore,  and  consumed  the  planks,  the  oars, 
and  (!ven  the  small  boats.  Pliny  speaks  of  a 
similar  event,  which  happened  thirty  or  forty 
years  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  the  war  of  the 
allied  states  of  Italy  against  Rome.  One  of  the 
A'.olian  islands,  says  he,  was  on  fire  as  well  as 
the  sea;  and  that  prodigy  continued  to  appear 
till  the  senate  appeased  by  a  dejjutation  the 
^vrath  of  the  gods.  From  the  time  of  that  war, 
wiiich  happened  A.A.  C.  86,  till  A.  D.  144,  we 
have  no  account  of  an  eruption  of  these  volca- 
noes; and  from  that  period  again  till  1444,  we 
liear  of  no  explosion  from  them  for  1300  years. 
Eut  at  that  time  both  Sicily  and  these  isles  were 
agitated  by  dreadful  shocks  of  earthquakes ;  the 
A'olcano  isle  poured  forth  streams  of  flame  and 
smoke,  which  rose  to  an  amazing  height.  After 
that  it  discharged  enormous  stones,  w^hich  fell 
above  six  miles  distant.  In  15,50  the  ashes  and 
stones  discharged  from  its  crater  filled  up  the 
strait  between  \'olcano  and  Volcanello.  In  1739 
there  was  a  sixth  eruption.  Tlie  burstings  of  the 
volcanic  fire  were  attended  with  a  noise  so 
dreadful,  that  it  was  heard  as  far  as  Melazzo  in 
Sicily.  In  1775  the  whole  island  was  shaken  ; 
subterraneous  thunder  was  heard,  and  consider- 
able streams  cf  flame,  with  smoke,  stones,  and 
vitreous  lava,  issued  from  the  crater.  Lipari 
were  covered  over  with  ashes,  and  part  of  these 
was  conveyed  by  the  winds  all  the  way  into 
Sicily.  In  April  1780  there  issued  a  new  explo- 
sion from  \'olcano  ;  the  smoke  was  thick,  the 
shocks  constant,  and  the  subterraneous  noise  very 
frequent.  In  1783  the  isles  of  Lipari  were  agi- 
tated anew  by  that  fatal  earthquake  which 
ravaged  Calabria,  and  part  of  Sicily,  on  the  5th 
of  J'"ebruary.  They  are  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  volcanised  substances,  and  aff"ord  sul- 
})hur,  nitre,  alum,  cinnabar,  pumice  stone,  &c., 
in  abundance.  We  enumerate  the  chief  of 
them  : — 

1 .  The  largest,  most  fertile,  and  best  inhabited 
is  ]-ip3ri  (Lipara),  five  leagues  in  circuit;  more 
tlian  half  of  its  surface  is  cultivated,  the  remain- 
der being  either  covered  with  vrood,  or  entirely 
barren.  The  vegetable  productions  are  rye, 
nearly  enough  for  its  consumption,  some  cotton, 
and  olives ;  but  its  chief  riches  are  its  vines, 
which  give  wines  of  various  qualities,  particu- 
larly a  kind  of  malmsey.  It  also  exports  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  raisins.  The  prickly  pear 
is  indigenous  in  this  island.  It  has  many  hot 
sprinss.  On  the  south  is  a  little  town  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea;  the  houses, 
except  those  of  the  bishop  and  governor,  are 
viean.     It  is  defended  by  a  castle  on  a  naked 


rock  of  lava,  rising  perpendicularly  from  tiie 
water.  Close  to  its  west  side  is  a  rock,  called 
Pietro  del  Bagno. 

2.  Salini  (Didimc),  is  nearly  as  large  as  Li- 
pari, and  consists  of  two  mountains  united  at 
the  base.  It  has  its  name  from  the  salt,  which 
is  formed  by  the  sun  in  a  lagoon,  communicating 
with  the  sea.  On  the  north  side  is  a  fine  spring 
of  water,  gushing  from  a  rock  close  to  the  shore. 
Off  its  south  end  are  three  rocks,  called  the 
Three  Stones. 

3.  Volcano  (Ilieri  and  Therasia),is  fourleagues 
in  circuit,  and  has  the  sliape  of  a  cone  with  the 
top  broken  off.  It  continually  throws  out  vo- 
lumes of  smoke.  It  is  uninhabited,  and  only 
occasionally  visited  by  the  other  islanders,  to  cut 
brush-wood  for  fuel,  which  grows  in  the  crater 
of  an  old  volcano.  Volcanello,  anciendy  a  dis- 
tinct island,  has  been  joined  to  Volcano  by  a 
narrow  neck,  formed  by  an  eruption.  On  each 
side  of  the  neck  is  a  good  road. 

4.  Stromboli  (Strongyle)  is  one  immense 
volcano,  whose  continual  eruptions  of  flame  have 
gained  it  the  name  of  the  Light-house  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  three  leagues  in  circuit, 
and  very  barren,  having  only  a  few  poor  vine- 
yards on  the  north  side.  There  is  no  anchorage 
round  it,  and  the  small  vessels  that  belong  to  or 
visit  it  are  hauled  on  the  beach.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  about  1000,  who  live  in  scattered 
huts  on  the  shore,  and  are  principally  employed 
in  fishing  for  congers,  which  are  abundant  round 
the  island.  They  chiefly  depend  on  the  rains 
for  fresh  water,  the  island  having  but  two  small 
springs.  A  mile  from  the  nortii  end  is  a  great 
rock  called  tlie  Stone  of  Stromboli,  one-fourth 
of  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  sixty  feet  high. 

5.  Panaria  (Hycesia)  is  nearly  three  leagues 
in  circuit,  moderately  elevated,  and  composed  of 
volcanised  granite,  generally  barren,  but  pro- 
ducing some  olives.  North  uf  it  are  several  lesser 
volcanic  islands  and  rocks,  viz.  the  Forraiculas, 
or  Ants,  a  group  of  rocks  nearly  level  widi  the 
water,  Dattolo,  Lisca  Nera  (Black  Lisca),  Lisca 
Bianca  (White  Lisca),  and  Bottero,  Tilanavi, 
and  Panarelli. 

6.  Baziluzzo  is  only  two  miles  in  circuit,  ele- 
vated but  a  few  feet  above  the  sea,  and  inhabited 
by  iialf  a  dozen  persons,  who  cultivate  a  small 
spot  near  its  centre.  It  abounds  with  rabbits,  and 
on  the  soutii-east  coast  is  a  little  cove  for  boats. 

7.  Felicudi,  or  Filicuri  (Phenicodes),  is  com- 
posed of  a  group  of  hills,  and  has  about  600  in- 
habitants in  insulated  dwellings.  It  has  a  natural 
cavern,  called  the  Grotto  of  the  Sea-Ox,  in  which 
is  a  kind  of  apartment  200  feet  long,  120  broad, 
and  sixty-five  high.  On  tlie  south  and  north- 
east sides  of  the  island  are  coves  for  small  ves- 
sels, according  to  the  winds 

8.  Alicudi,  or  Alicuri  (Kricades),  the  western- 
most island,  has  400  inhabitants,  who  reside  on 
the  east  and  south-east  sides,  all  the  rest  of  the 
island  being  composed  of  volcanic  barren  preci- 
pices. This  island,  as  well  as  Felicudi,  pro- 
duces some  wine,  barley,  and  rye,  together  esti- 
mated at  7000  Neapolitan  crowns  a  year.  Both 
islands  are  destitute  of  springs,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants consequently  depend  on  the  rain-water 
preserved  in  their  cisterns,  which,  in  dry  s<=iasons. 
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19  sometimes  exhausted.  Eacli  island  has  four 
or  six  barks  belonging  to  it;  those  of  Alicudi 
are  hauled  on  shore,  there  being  no  anchorage 
round  it. 

LIPOTH'YMOUS,  adj.  2      Greek  Kmrw,   to 

Lipoth'ymy,  M.S.  5 faint    or    fail,    and 

^v^og,  the  animal  spirit.  Swooning ;  fainting  : 
fainting-fit. 

If  the  patient  be  surprised  with  a  lipothiimoiis 
lana^our,  and  great  oppression  about  the  stomach  and 
hypochonders,  expect  no  relief  from  cordials. 

Harveii  on  the  Plague. 

The  senators  falling  into  a  liipothiiinij,  or  deep 
swooning,  make  up  this  pageantry  of  death  with  a 
representing  of  it  unto  life.  Taylur. 

In  lypoihtfmys  or  swoonings,  he  used  the  frication 
of  his  finger  with  saffron  and  gold.  Browne. 

LIPPE,  or  LiPPE  Detmold,  a  principality  of 
Westphalia,  adjoining  Hanover  and  the  Prussian 
states  :  the  bailiwic  of  Lipperode  is  a  detached 
part  round  the  town  of  Lippstadt.  The  area  of 
the  principality  has  been  computed  at  434  square 
miles :  the  population  at  73,000,  who  are 
mostly  Calvinists.  The  Emma,  Werra,  Ilamme, 
and  Bever  traverse  its  hilly  surface,  wiiich  is  also 
diversified  by  large  forests  of  oak  and  beach 
timber.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  wool  and 
cattle,  which  with  its  linen  and  yarn  are  largely 
exported  by  the  Weser.  It  is  divided  into  eleven 
bailiwics. 

LIPPERT  (Philip  Daniel),  an  ingenious  artist 
in  glass  was  born  of  poor  parents,  at  Dresden,  in 
1703.  Having  studied  drawing,  and  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  I>atin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, he  was  appointed  drawing-master  to  the 
pages  of  the  elector,  and  his  situation  afforded 
him  facilities  for  forming  a  collection  of  anti- 
quities. He  contrived  a  method  of  taking  im- 
pressions in  glass  of  ancient  gems,  a  number  of 
which  he  offered  for  sale,  and  of  which  he 
published  a  catalogue  with  the  following  title  : 
Gemmarum  anaglyphicarum  et  diaglyphicarum, 
ex  prsecipuis  Europae  Musa>is  selectarum  ectypha 
M.  ex  vitro  cbsidiano  et  massa  quodam,  studio 
P.  D.  Lippert  fusa  et  afficta,  Dresd.  4to.  lie 
published  an  account  of  a  second  collection  in 
1756,  and  of  a  third  in  1763;  besides  other 
works.     He  died  in  1785. 

LIPPI  (Eorenzo,  or  Lawrence),  a  painter  of 
history  and  portraits,  was  born  in  1606,  and 
learned  the  principles  of  painting  from  Matthew 
Iloselli.  He  had  an  exquisite  genius  for  music 
and  poetry,  as  well  as  for  painting;  and,  in  the 
latter,  his  proficiency  was  so  great,  that  some  of 
Ids  com[)Ositions  were  taken  for  those  of  Koselli. 
He  afterwards  adopted  the  manner  of  Santi  di 
Titi,  who  has  more  of  simple  nature  and  truth 
in  his  compositions  than  any  otiier  artist  of  that 
time.  At  Florence  Lippi  painted  many  designs 
for  the  chapels  and  convents,  by  which  he  en- 
larged his  reputation  ;  and  produced  at  the  court 
of  Inspruck  a  great  number  of  portraits  of  the 
nobility,  which  were  deservedly  admired.  His 
works  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  the 
graceful  airs  of  their  heads,  the  correctness  of 
lis  outline,  and  the  elegant  disposition  of  the 
figures.     He  died  in  1664. 

LIP'PITUDE,  11.  s.  Er.  lippitvde  ;  Lat.  lip- 
bduJo.     Blearcdness  of  eves. 


Diseas.^s  tnnt  are  infectious,  are  such  as  arc  in 
the  spirits  and  not  so  mucli  in  the  humours,  and 
therefore  pass  easily  from  body  to  body  :  such  are 
pestilences  asiAlipp'Uudes.  Bacon. 

I  flatter  myself  I  shall  soon  get  rid  of  this  in- 
firmity ;  nay,  that  1  shall  ere  long  be  in  the  way  of 
becoming  a  great  man.  For  have  i  not  heail-achts, 
like  Pope  ]  vertigo,  like  Swift  !  grey  hairs,  like  Ho- 
mer ]  Do  1  not  wear  large  shoes  (for  fear  of  corns), 
like  Virgil  ?  and  sometmies  complain  of  sore  eyes 
(though  not  of  tippitude),  like  Horace  7        Beattie. 

LIPSIUS  (Justus),  a  learned  critic,  born  at 
Isch,  a  village  near  Brussels,  in  1547.  After 
having  distinguished  himself  in  literature,  he 
became  secretary  to  cardinal  de  Granveilan  at 
Rome,  where  the  best  libraries  were  open  to 
him ;  and  he  collated  the  MSS,  of  ancient 
authors.  He  lived  twelve  years  at  Leyden ; 
during  which  he  composed  and  published  what  he 
esteemed  his  best  works ;  but  settled  at  Louvain, 
where  he  taugiit  polite  literature  with  great  repu- 
tation. He  was  remarkable  for  unsteadiness 
in  religion,  fluctuating  often  between  the  Pro- 
testants and  Papists ;  but  he  became  finally 
a  bigotted  Catholic.  IJe  died  at  Louvain  in 
1606 ;  and  his  works  are  collected  in  6  vols,  folio. 

LIPTAU,  a  mountainous  and  bleak  palatinate 
of  Hungary,  traversed  by  the  Carpathian  JVIoun- 
tains :  it  has  gold,  silver,  and  iron  mines,  some 
precious  stones ;  and  is  abundant  in  antimony. 
Its  forests  are  also  considerable ;  but  there  is 
much  good  pasturage,  and  the  flocks  of  sheep 
are  large.  Population  64,000,  about  half  of 
whom  are  Protestants.  Szent-Miklos  is  the  chief 
town. 

LIQ'UABLE,  adj. 

LiQUa'tION,  71.  s. 

Li'quate,  v.n. 

LiQUEFAC'tION,  21.  s. 

Liquefi'ahle,  adj. 
Liq'uefy,  v.  a. 

LiQUEs'CENCY,  U.S. 

Liques'cent,  adj. 
Liq'uid,  adj.  &  n.s 
Liq'uidate,  v.  a. 
Liquid'ity,  n.  s. 
Liq'uidness,  n.  s. 


~]  All  these  words 
seem  to  have  their  ori- 
gin in  the  Lat.  liquco 
(a  Ux,  water,)  to  melt 
or  dissolve.  Cognate 
words  are,  in  Vr.  li- 
ipiefaction ;  lujmjier  ; 
liquidc,  liqueur-;  Ital. 
Span,  and  Port,  li- 
quido ;  Span,  and  Port. 
ticor  ;  Ital.  liquore. 
Liquable  and  lique- 
Liq'uor,  71.  s.  &LV.  a.  j  fiable  mean,  that  may 
be  melted  or  made  into  liquid  :  liquation,  the 
act  or  capacity  of  being  made  so :  to  liquate 
and  to  liquefy,  to  melt,  sink  into  liquidity : 
liquefaction,  the  act  of  melting  or  making  lifiuid, 
or  state  of  being  melted  :  to  liquefy  is,  to  dis- 
solve; melt;  make  liquid  :  liqucsrency,  aptness 
or  tendency  to  melt:  liquescent,  melting:  li- 
quid, fluid  ;  not  solid ;  dissolved  ;  hence  it  means 
invalid,  in  law;  soft;  clear;  gentle;  flowing  :  a 
liquid  and  a  liquor,  as  substantives,  mean  a  fluid  ; 
a  body  in  a  liquid  state;  and  the  latter  has  a  par- 
ticular application  to  impregnated  or  strong 
fluids  or  drinks  :  to  liquor  is  to  drink  or  mois- 
ten with  li(juid  :  to  licpiidate  is  synonymous 
with  to  liquefy,  but  is  more  generally  applied  in 
the  figurative  sense  of  lessening  or  payinsi  ofi" 
debts:  litjuidity  and  litpiiduess  are  subtilty ; 
thinness;  quality  of  being  liquid.  Tn(>se  words 
seem  to  have  been  multiplied  in  our  language 
from  the  different  cognate  sources  specified,  un- 
til many  of  them  have  become  redundant. 
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Thou  shall  not  delay  to  offer  the  first  of  thy  ripe 
fruits,  and  of  thy  li(]iii>rs.  ExoJ.  xxii.  29. 

i\  either  shall  he  drink  any  liquor  of  grapes. 

I^tiinliers  vi.  3. 
Heat  dissolveth  and  melteth  bodies  that  keep  in 
their  spirits,  as  in  divers  iuiuefacl'wns ;  and  so  doth 
time  in  honey,  which  by  age  waxeth  more  litjuid. 

Bacon's  Natural  HisUoy. 
There  are  three  causes  of  fixation,  the  even 
spreading  of  the  spirits  and  tangible  parts,  the  close- 
ness of  the  tangible  parts,  and  the  jejuneness  or 
extreme  comminution  of  spirits;  the  two  first  may 
be  joined  with  a  nature  liqiteliable,  the  last  not. 
••  Id. 

That  degree  of  heat  which  is  in  lime  and  ashes, 
l)eing  a  smothering  heat,  is  the  most  proper,  for  it 
doth  neither  liquefy  nor  rarefy  ;  and  that  is  true  ma- 
turation. Id. 
Cart  wheels  squeak  not  when  they  are  liquored. 

Bacon, 
Her  breast,  the  sug'red  nest 
Of  her  delicious  soul,  that  there  does  lie. 
Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody.  Crashaw. 
Return  your  superfluous  liquors  into  tears  of  re- 
pentance, which  only  can  quench  that  fire. 

Bp.  Hall. 
Gently  rolls  the  liquid  glass.  Dr.  Daniel. 

Nor  envied  them  the  grape 
Whose  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  fumes. 

Milton. 
The  spirits,  for  their  liquidity,  are  more  incapable 
than   the  fluid  medium,  which  is  the  conveyor  of 
sounds,  to  persevere  in  the  continued  repetition  of 
vocal  airs.  Glanville. 

The  common  opinion  hath  been,  that  chrystal  is 
nothing  but  ice  and  snow  concreted,  and,  by  dura- 
tion of  time,  congealed  beyond  liquation. 

Broicne's  ]'nlgar  Errours. 
Oil  of  anniseeds,  in  a  cool  place,  thickened  into 
the  consistence  of  white  butter,  which,  with  the  least 
heat,  resumed  its  former  tiquidness.  Buijle. 

The  many  liquid  consonants  give  a  pleasing  sound 
to  the  words,  though  they  are  all  of  one  syllable. 
Dryden's  /Eneid. 
Be  it  thy  choice,  when  summer  heats  annoy, 
To  sit  beneath  the  leafy  canopy. 
Quaffing  rich  liquids.  Phillips. 

The  burning  of  the  earth  will  be  a  true  liquefac- 
tion or  dissolution  of  it,  as  to  the  exterior  region. 

Burnet. 
Sin  taken  into  the  soul  is  like  a  liquor  poured  into 
a  vessel  ;  so  much  of  it  as  it  fills,  it  also  seasons. 

South's  iSermons. 
The  blood  of  St.  Januarius  liquefied  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  saint's  head.  Addison  Q7i  Italy. 

If  a  creditor  should  appeal  to  hinder  the  burial  of 
his  debtor's  corpse,  his  appeal  ought  not  to  be  re- 
ceived, since  the  business  of  burial  requires  a  (juick 
dispatch,  though  the  debt  be  entirely  liquid. 

Axiliffe's  Parergon. 
Why  does  she  wake  the  correspondent  moon. 
And  filkher  willing  lamp  with  liquid  light. 

Prior. 
If  the  salts  be  not  drawn  forth  before  the  clay  is 
baked,  they  are  apt  to  liquate. 

Woodicard  on  Fossils. 
Let  Carolina  smooth  the  tuneful  lay. 
Lull  with  Amelia's  liquid  name  the  nine, 
And  sweetly  flow  through  all  the  royal  line. 

Pope's  Horace. 
When  amatory  poets  sing  their  loves 
In  liquid  lines  mellillously  bland. 
And  praise  their  rhymes  as  Venus  yokes  her  doves, 
They  little  think  what  mischief  is  in  hand. 

Byron . 


In  this  state,  being  exposed  in  an  earthen  vessel 
to  the  naked  fire,  it  readily  becomes  *oft,  but  did  not 
liquefy  without  considerable  diificulty,  rather  frying 
as  a  piece  of  soap  would  do,  and  disengaging  at  the 
same  time  ammoniacal  vapours.  Dr.  A.  Bees. 

Liquefaction  is  au  operation  by  wliich  a 
solid  body  is  reduced  into  a  liquid  ;  or  the  ac- 
tion of  fire  or  heat  on  fat  and  other  fusible  bodies, 
which  puts  their  parts  into  a  mutual  intestine 
motion.  The  liquefaction  of  wax,  &c.,  is  per- 
formed by  a  moderate  heat ;  that  of  sal  tartari, 
by  the  mere  moisture  of  the  air.  All  salts 
liquefy;  sand,  mixed  with  alkalies,  becomes 
liquefied  by  a  reverberatory  fire,  in  the  making 
of  glass.  In  speaking  of  metals,  instead  of 
liquefaction,  we  ordinarily  use  the  word  fusion. 

LIQUIDAMBAR,  sweet  gum  tree,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  polyandria  order,  and  moncecia 
class  of  plants.  Male,  gal.  common,  triphyllous: 
COR.  none,  but  numerous  filaments.  Female,  cal. 
collected  into  a  spherical  form,  and  tetr.iphyilous  : 
COR.  none,  but  seven  styles;  and  many  bivalved 
and  monospermous  capslles  collected  into  a 
sj)here.  There  are  only  two  species,  both  de- 
ciduous, viz. — 

1.  L.  peregrinum,  Canada  liquidambar,  or 
spleenwort-leaved  gale,  is  a  native  of  Canada  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  young  brandies  are  slender, 
tough,  and  hardy.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  of  a 
deep  green  color,  hairy  underneath,  and  have  in- 
dentures on  their  edges  alternately  very  deep. 
The  flowers  come  out  from  the  sides  of  the 
branches,  and  they  are  succeeded  by  small 
roundish  fruit,  which  seldom  ripens  in  England. 

2.  L.  styraciflua,  the  Virginia  or  maple-leaved 
liquidambar;  a  native  of  the  rich  moist  parts  of 
Virginia  and  INIexico.  It  shoots  in  a  regular 
manner  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  having  its 
young  twigs  covered  with  a  smooth,  light-brown 
bark,  while  those  of  the  older  are  of  a  darker 
color.  The  leaves  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  grow 
irregularly  on  the  young  branches,  on  long  foot- 
stalks :  they  resemble  those  of  the  common  maple 
in  figure  ;  the  lobes  are  all  serrated  ;  and  from  the 
base  of  the  leaf  a  strong  mid-rib  runs  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  lobe  that  belongs  to  it.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  kind  of  safl'ron  color :  they  are 
produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  sometimes  sooner  ;  and  are 
succeeded  by  large  round  brown  fruit,  which 
looks  singular.  Both  species  may  be  propagated 
either  by  seeds  or  layers ;  but  the  first  method 
is  the  best.  1.  The  seeds  arrive  from  America 
in  spring.  A  fine  bed,  in  a  warm  well-sheltered 
place,  should  be  prepared.  If  tlie  soil  be  sandy, 
it  should  be  wholly  taken  out  nearly  a  foot  deep, 

.and  the  vacancy  filled  up  with  earth  taken  up 
a  year  before  from  a  fresh  pasture  with  the 
sward,  well  rotted  and  mixed  by  being  often 
turned,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  a  sixth  pari 
of  drift  or  sea-sand.  In  a  dry  day,  early  in  March, 
let  the  seeds  be  sown,  and  the  finest  of  this  com- 
post riddled  over  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 
When  the  hot  weather  in  spring  comes  on,  the 
beds  should  be  shaded  and  watered  often,  but  in 
very  small  cpiantities.  The  plants  being  come 
up,  shading  should  still  be  afforded  them  in 
summer,  and  a  watering  every  other  night;  which 
will   promote   their  growth,   and   render    them 
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stronger  by  the  autumn.  In  iiulumn  the  beds 
should  be  hooped,  to  be  covered  with  mats  in 
the  severe  frosts.  These  mats,  however,  shouhl 
always  be  taken  off  in  open  weather.  Tliis  is  all 
tlie  management  they  require  during  the  first 
winter.  Tlie  succeeding  summer  they  only  re- 
quire weeding  ;  though,  if  it  should  prove  a  dry 
one,  they  will  need  a  little  water  now  and  then. 
By  autumn  they  will  be  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  cold  of  the  following  winter,  without  the 
trouble  of  matting,  if  the  situation  is  well  shel- 
tered ;  if  not,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  the  hoops 
prepared,  and  the  mats  ready,  against  the  northern 
frosts,  which  would  endanger  at  least  their  losing 
their  tops.  After  this,  weeding  only  will  be 
wanted ;  and  in  the  spring  following,  that  is, 
three  years  from  their  first  appearance,  they 
should  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  the  nursery 
a  foot  asunder,  and  two  feet  distant  in  the  rows. 
Hoeing  the  weeds  in  the  rows  in  summer,  and 
digging  them  in  the  winter,  is  all  the  trouble 
they  will  afterwards  require  until  they  are  finally 
planted  out.  2.  They  are  easily  increased  by 
layers.  The  operation  must  be  performed  in  au- 
tumn on  the  young  summer's  slioots ;  and  the 
best  way  is  by  slitting  them  at  a  joint,  as  is  prac- 
tised for  carnations.  In  a  strong  dry  soil  they 
will  be  often  two  years  or  more  before  they  take 
root;  though,  in  a  fine  light  soil,  they  will  be 
found  to  take  freely  enough.  The  leaves  emit 
their  odoriferous  particles  in  such  plenty  as  to 
perfume  the  circumambient  air  ;  nay,  the  whole 
tree  exudes  such  a  fragrant  transparent  resin,  as 
to  have  given  occasion  to  its  being  taken  for  the 
sweet  storax.  These  trees,  therefore,  are  very 
proper  to  be  planted  singly  in  large  opens,  that 
they  may  amply  display  their  fine  pyramidal 
growth,  or  to  be  set  in  places  near  seats,  pavilions, 
&c.  The  resin  was  formerly  of  great  use  as  & 
perfume. 

LIIIIA,  an  old  town  of  Valencia,  Spain,  (the 
Carthaginian,  Edera,  and  Roman  Edeta),  stands 
in  a  valley  between  two  small  hills.  Its  principal 
church  is  worth  notice  ;  it  has  two  others  ;  two 
convents,  and  a  flourishing  brandy  distillery. 
Roman  antiquities  are  frequently  found.  Twenty 
miles  N.  N.  VV.  of  Valencia. 

LIRIODENDRON,  the  tulip-tree,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  polygynia  order,  and  polyandria 
class  of  plants,  natural  order  fifty-second,  coa- 
dunatffi  :  cal.  triphyllous  ;  there  are  nine  petals  : 
SEEDS  imbricated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
cone.     Species  four,  the  principal  one  is, 

L.  tulipifera,  a  deciduous  tree,  native  of  America. 
It  rises  with  a  large  upright  trunk,  branching 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  The  trunk,  which  often 
.attains  to  a  circumference  of  thirty  feet,  is  covered 
with  a  gray  bark.  The  branches,  which  are  not 
very  numerous,  of  the  two-yfvrs-old  wood,  are 
smooth  and  brown  ;  while  the  bark  of  the  sum- 
mer's shoots  is  smoother  and  shining,  and  of  a 
bluish  color.  They  are  very  pithy.  Their  young 
wood  is  green,  and  when  broken  emits  a  strong 
scent.  The  leaves  grow  irregularly  on  the 
branches,  on  long  foot-stalks.  They  are  of  a 
particular  structure,  being  composed  of  three 
lobes,  the  middlemost  of  which  is  shortened  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  appears  as  if  it  had  been 
cut  off  and  hollowed  at  the  middle  :  the  other 
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two  are  rounded  off.  They  are  about  four  or  five 
inches  long,  and  as  many  broad.  They  are  of 
two  colors  ;  their  upper  surface  is  smooth,  and 
of  a  stronger  green  tiian  the  lower.  They  fall  off 
pretty  early  in  autumn;  and  the  buds  for  the 
next  year's  shoots  soon  after  begin  to  swell  and 
become  dilated,  insomuch  that,  by  the  end  of 
December,  thoae  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  will 
become  nearly  an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch 
broad.  The  outward  laminae  of  these  leaf-buds 
are  of  an  oval  figure,  have  several  longitudinal 
veins,  and  are  of  a  bluish  color.  The  flowers 
are  produced  with  us  in  July  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches :  they  somewhat  resemble  the  tulip, 
wliich  occasions  its  being  called  the  tulip-tree. 
The  number  of  petals  of  which  each  is  composed, 
like  those  of  the  tulip,  is  six ;  and  these  are 
spotted  with  green,  red,  white,  and  yellow,  there- 
by making  a  beautiful  mixture.  The  flowers  are 
succeeded  by  large  cones,  wliich  never  ripen  in 
England.  The  propagation  is  very  easy  if  the 
seeds  are  good ;  for  by  those  which  we  receive 
from  abroad,  they  are  to  be  propagated.  No 
particular  compost  need  be  sought  for ;  neither 
is  the  trouble  of  pots,  boxes,  hot-beds,  &c.,  re- 
quired. They  grow  exceedingly  well  in  beds 
of  common  garden  mould,  and  the  plants  will 
be  hardier  and  better  than  those  raised  with  more 
care.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  seeds  arrive, 
which  is  generally  in  February,  and  a  few  dry 
days  have  happened,  so  that  the  mould  will  work 
freely,  sow  the  seeds,  covering  them  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  deep ;  and  observe  to  lay  diem 
lengthwise,  otherwise,  by  being  very  long,  one 
part,  perhaps  that  of  the  embryo  plant,  may  be 
out  of  the  ground  soon,  and  the  seed  be  lost. 
This  being  done,  let  the  beds  be  hooped  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  hot  weather  and  drying  winds  come 
on,  in  spring,  let  them  be  covered  from  ten  A.  RI. 
till  sunset.  If  little  rain  happens,  they  must  be 
duly  watered  every  other  day ;  and  by  the  end 
of  May  the  plants  will  come  up.  Shade  and 
watering  in  the  hottest  summer  must  be  attbrded 
them,  and  they  will  afterwards  give  very  little 
trouble.  The  next  winter  they  will  want  no 
other  care  than,  at  the  approach  of  it,  sticking 
some  furze  bushes  round  the  bed,  to  break  the 
keen  ed-e  of  the  black  frosts,  for  it  is  found  that 
the  seedlings  of  this  sort  are  very  hardy,  and 
seldom  suffer  by  any  weather.  After  they  have 
been  two  years  in  the  seed-bed,  they  sliould  be 
taken  up  and  planted  in  the  nursery,  a  foot 
asunder,  and  two  feet  distant  in  the  rows.  After 
this  the  usual  nursery  care  of  hoeing  the 
weeds,  and  digging  between  the  rows  in  the 
winter,  will  suflice  till  they  are  taken  up  for 
planting  out.  The  tulip-tree,  in  those  parts 
of  America  where  it  grows  common,  affords 
excellent  timber  for  many  uses ;  particularly, 
the  trunk  is  frequently  hollowed,  and  made 
into  a  canoe  sufficient  to  carry  many  people; 
and  for  this  purpose  no  tree  is  thought  more 
proper  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts.  It 
may  bp  stationed  among  trees  of  forty  feet 
growth. 

LIIMS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  Italy 
in  Campania,  which  it  separated  from  Latium 
and  falling  into  the  Mediierranean ;  now  called 
Garigliano. 
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LISBON, 


LIRON  (John),  a  learned  Benedictine,  wlio 
published  two  curious  works:  1.  Bibliothefjue 
<les  Auteurs  Ciiartrains.  2.  Les  Amenites  de  la 
Critique.     He  died  in  1749. 

LIS,  or  Lvs  (John  V'ander),  a  painter  of  his- 
tory, landscapes,  and  conversations,  born  at  Ol- 
deuburi^h  in  1570.  He  went  to  llaerlem  tostudy 
under  Henry  Goltzius;  and,  as  he  was  endowed 
witli  great  natural  talents,  soon  distinguished 
himself  in  that  school.  He  adhered  to  the  same 
style  till  he  went  to  Italy ;  where,  having  visited 
Venice  and  Rome,  he  studied  the  works  of 
Titian,  Tintorreto,  Paul  Veronese,  and  Dominic 
Petti,  so  effectually,  that  he  altered  his  manner 
entirely,  ile  soon  received  marks  of  public  ap- 
probation;  and  his  compositions  became  univer- 
sally admired.  His  subjects  were  sacred  histories, 
or  rural  sports,  marriages,  balls,  and  villagers 
dancing,  dressed  in  Venetian  habits  ;  all  which 
he  painted  in  a  small  as  well  as  a  large  size.  An 
excellent  picture  of  liis  is  Adam  and  Eve  la- 
menting tlie  death  of  Abel.  His  paintings  are 
rare.     He  died  in  16'29. 

Lis  (John  N'ander),  of  Breda,  an  historical 
painter,  born  at  Breda  about  IGOl.  He  became 
a  disciple  of  Cornelius  Polenburg,  whose  manner 
he  imitated  with  extraordinary  exactness.  His 
portrait  painted  by  himself,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Horace  Walpole,  esq.,  is  described 
as  being  worked  up  equal  to  the  smoothness  of 
enamel. 

LISBON,  the  ancient  Olisippa,  and  Felicitas 
Julia,  seems  to  have  acquired  the  latter  name 
from  the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  its  situation  and 
climate ;  for  it  is  found  to  have  200  tine,  and 
but  eighty  rainy  days  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  capital,  and  one  of  the  most  important  ports 
of  Portugal,  it  is  situated  on  seven  hills,  in  the 
province  of  Estremadura  (Extrema  Durii),  and 
rises  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus,  three 
leagues  within  the  bar.  Above  Lisbon,  the  Tagus 
is  navigable  sixteen  leagues,  and  might  easily  be 
made  so  ten  leagues  fartlier,  to  Alcantara,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Spain.  As  it  has  most  to  dread  an 
attack  by  shipping,  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
lined  with  forts  on  both  sides.  The  first  met 
with,  on  entering  the  harbour,  is  Fort  Lorenzo, 
or  the  Tower  of  Bugio,  on  a  sand-bank,  which 
serves  as  a  prison  for  convicts.  Fort  St.  Julian 
is  on  a  rock  on  the  north  shore  of  the  entrance, 
and  Fort  St.  Antonio  on  the  south.  The  quays 
along  the  river  are  described  as  surpassing  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  London  or  Paris ;  and  the 
coup  d'ceil  of  the  city  from  a  distant  point  of  the 
river,  especially  in  crossing  it  from  the  south- 
east, is  most  imposing  and  majpstic.  Its  general 
form  is  that  of  a  half  moon,  four  miles  from  point 
to  point,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad. 

It  is  surrounded  by  old  and  useless  walls, 
flanked  with  towers,  and  may  be  divided  into  the 
Old  and  New  town,  the  latter  being  that  part  re- 
built since  the  earthquake  of  1755.  This  part 
of  the  city  is  neat  and  regular,  and  its  streets 
have  sewers  and  footways  on  each  side.  In  the 
Old,  part  of  the  streets  are  so  narrow,  that  the 
sun  is  said  never  to  shine  on  the  pavement,  ex- 
cept when  passing  the  meridian.     In  the  centre 


of  the  city  is  a  small  citadel.  It  has  three 
suburbs,  Junqueira,  Alcantara,  and  Campo 
Grande,  to  which  may  be  added  Belem,  a  plea- 
sant town  immediately  adjoining  the  city  on  the 
west,  which  has  long  been  the  residence  of  the 
court. 

The  public  buildings  of  this  metropolis  are 
numerous,  but  not  distinguished  as  specimens  of 
architecture.  In  all  there  are  forty  parish 
churches,  ninety-nine  chapels,  seventy-five  con- 
vents or  monasteries,  and  several  distinct  hos- 
pitals :  here  are  also  thirteen  squares,  great  and 
small.  The  best  edifices  are  the  patriarchal 
church,  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  north-east 
of  the  city  ;  the  royal  monastery  of  Belem,  built 
in  1500;  the  church  of  St.  Roque,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Jesuits  ;  and  the  New  Church,  the 
largest  structure  erected  since  the  earthquake  of 
1755.  The  royal  hospital,  and  the  palace  of  the 
inquisition,  are  also  large  and  elegant  buildings 
Near  tiie  latter  is  the  public  walk,  an  oblong 
garden  laid  out  in  alleys ;  and  farther  to  the 
north  is  one  of  the  two  theatres  of  Lisbon,  with 
a  square  for  bull  fights.  The  greatest  architec- 
tural curiosity,  however,  is  the  aqueduct  to  the 
north  of  the  city,  which,  though  not  half  a  mile 
in  length,  passes  in  one  part  through  a  tunnel,  in 
another  across  a  defile.  It  is  partly  Roman, 
partly  a  Gothic  work;  the  principal  arch  is  of 
the  width  of  107  feet,  and  considered  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  Gothic  style  in  Europe. 
In  the  great  earthquake  the  body  of  it  withstood 
the  shock  unhurt,  but  the  key-stone  sunk  several 
inches.  The  Lisbon  academy  of  sciences  was 
founded  in  1779  by  the  duke  of  Lafoens,  and 
has  an  observatory  and  a  good  mathematical 
library.  The  geographical  academy  was  founded 
in  1799;  the  college  of  nobles  in  1761;  the 
royal  marine  academy  in  1779  ;  the  academia 
real  das  Guardas  Marinhas,  in  1782;  and  the 
royal  academy  of  fortification  in  1790.  Ex.'ept 
the  geographical  academy,  tliese  are  all  institu- 
tions for  education,  and  have  sometimes  had 
professors  of  merit.  Tliere  are  various  public 
libraries,  which  contain  all  the  standard  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  works;  but  are  deficient,  as 
indeed  is  the  whole  city,  in  foreign  books.  The 
collections  of  natural  history,  laboratories,  obser- 
vatories, and  botanical  gardens,  mentioned  in 
the  State  Calendar,  are  of  little  importance.  The 
only  newspaper  of  the  country  is  the  Lisbon  Ga- 
zette; and  the  insipid  Almoirene  de  Petas  was 
very  lately  the  only  literary  journal.  The  royal 
or  St.  Joseph's  hospital  is  an  excellent  institution, 
in  which  the  sick  are  carefully  attended,  irre- 
spective of  their  nation  or  religion.  The  number 
of  patients  admitted  in  a  year  frequently  amounts 
to  12,000  or  14,000.  The  foundling  hospital  is 
also  a  noble  charity. 

Lisbon  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  cities 
of  Europe,  having  200  mercantile  houses,  of  which 
150  are  English,  and  its  trade  annually  employs 
between  1000  and  1500  vessels.  In  I'^go 
there  cleared  out  967:  viz.  English  319;  Por- 
tuguese 252;  North  American  75;  and  321  of 
all  other  nations.  In  1797  the  numbers  entered 
and  cleared  out  were, 
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Englisli 

Portuguese 

Danes 

Americans 

Prussians 

Hamburgers 

Ragusans 

V^enetians 

Bremeners 

Oenoese 

Lubeck 

Morocco 

Oldenburg 

Neapolitans 

Spaniards 

Pappenburg 

French 

Imperial 


Entered. 

Sailed 

533 

4(i6 

300 

309 

218 

229 

154 

161 

80 

86 

43 

43 

22 

23 

19 

24 

10 

11 

9 

13 

9 

10 

9 

2 

6 

8 

4 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

t 

Total  1423 


1396 


This  includes  all  the  colonial  and  three-fourths 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom,  which  alto- 
gether is  very  backward  in  manufactures,  both 
in  the  capital  as  well  as  in  the  provincial  towns. 
Lisbon  has,  however,  manufactures  of  gold, 
silver,  and  brass ;  silk,  cotton,  woollen,  and 
linen  ;  thread,  stockings,  and  lace ;  leather,  hats, 
soap,  tobacco,  and  earthenware,  on  a  small  scale. 
To  England  the  chief  exports  are  the  wines, 
known  as  Lisbon  and  Calcavella ;  lemons, 
oranges,  and  fruits  ;  cork,  wood,  silk  and  wool. 
The  principal  imports  from  this  country  are  wool- 
lens, calicoes,  stockings,  watches,  trinkets,  coals, 
hardware,  copper,  and  lead.  From  Ireland, 
corn,  flour,  and  salted  provisions.  To  the  north 
of  Europe  Lisbon  exports  wines,  salt,  fruits,  and 
colonial  produce;  and  receives  as  imports  corn, 
hemp,  tlax,  iron,  timber,  deal,  stock-fish,  pitch, 
tar,  Russian  and  German  linens.  The  exchange 
transactions  are  on  a  large  scale. 

The  patriarch  of  Lisbon,  generally  a  cardinal 
of  the  Roman  consistory,  takes  precedence  of 
all  the  ecclesiastics  of  Portugal,  and  is  always 
first  chaplain  to  the  king.     Ignorance  and  su- 

Kerstition  pervade  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants, 
umbers  are  seen  throughout  the  day  kneeling 
and  motionless  before  figures  of  the  V^irgin,  or 
of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  hung  against  the 
walls,  and  furnished  on  festival  days  with  lamps. 
The  streets,  though  less  dirty  than  formerly,  are 
still  offensive  to  English  visitors.  At  night, 
however,  they  are  tolerably  lighted,  and  the  po- 
lice regulations  are  good,  but  ill  executed  : 
assassinations  and  robberies  being  frequently 
committed  in  lonely  parts  of  the  city.  Even  in 
the  day,  the  appearance  of  Lisbon  is  lifeless  and 
cheerless,  the  Portuguese  having  little  of  the  acti- 
vity of  their  forefathers  in  business  or  amusement. 
The  Moors  seem  to  have  given  the  name 
Lisiboa  or  Lisboa  to  this  city  when  they  conquered 
it  with  tiie  rest  of  Portugal  m  the  year  716. 
In  the  subsequent  wars  between  them  and  the 
Christians,  it  was  alternately  lost  and  won  by 
each,  and  continued  many  ages  a  sea-port  of 
consequence,  but  did  not  become  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  king  Emanuel  first  made  it  a 
Vor.  XIII. 


royal  residence,  and  the  central  port  for  the  e>:- 
peditions  to  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

It  was  unmolested  by  the  demon  of  war  from 
this  period  until  the  late  French  invasion  of 
Portugal ;  but  was  partially  shaken  by  the 
eariiiquake  of  1531,  and  almost  annihilated  by 
that  of  1755.  See  our  article  Earthquake. 
Ruins  of  its  ravages  are  still  visible.  In  1807  the 
French  army  marched  from  Abrantes  on  this  de- 
voted capital,  which  afterwards  became  the  scene 
of  various  important  operations  both  of  the 
British  and  French,  until  the  latter  al)andoned 
it  after  the  convention  of  Cintra.  Mr.  Soutliey's 
description  of  these  events  is  so  picturesque  and 
interesting,  that  our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will 
find  it  acceptable  in  this  place . 

'  The  dismay  and  astonishment  of  the  Lisbon- 
ians  may  well  be  conceived,  when  they  learnt 
that  the  French  were  at  Abrantes,  and  saw  the 
court  making  ready  for  immediate  flight.  The 
hurry  and  disorder  of  Junot's  march  was  not  un- 
known; his  artillery  had  been  damaged,  having 
been  dragged  by  oxen  and  peasantry  over  moun- 
tainous roads;  a  great  number  of  his  horses  had 
died  upon  the  way  over  worked,  and  the  men 
themselves  had  been  marched  so  rapidly,  and  fed 
so  ill,  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  more 
fit  for  the  hospital  than  for  active  service.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Portuguese  army  was  near  the 
capital,  and,  wretched  as  the  state  was  to  which 
it  had  fallen,  neither  the  will  nor  the  courage  of 
the  men  was  doubted.  The  English  in  the  fleet, 
with  a  right  English  feeling,  were  longing  to  be 
let  loose  against  the  enemy  :  Sir  Sidney  off'ered 
to  bring  his  ships  abreast  of  the  city,  and  there, 
seconded  by  the  indignant  populace,  dispute 
every  inch  of  ground  with  the  invader:  'Surely,' 
he  said,  'Lisbon  is  as  defensible  as  Buenos 
Ayres !'  Well  might  he  thus  feel  and  express 
himself  who  had  defended  Acre  ^  and  certain  it 
is  that  Junot  and  all  his  foremost  troops  might 
have  been  put  to  the  death  which  they  had  al- 
ready merited  at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  if 
the  prince  had  given  the  word.  But  such  an  act 
of  vengeance,  just  as  it  would  have  been,  would 
have  been  advantageous  to  Buonaparte,  by  giving 
him  a  colorable  pretext  for  treating  Portugal  as  a 
conquered  country  :  this  the  prince  knew  ;  and 
it  was  in  reliance  upon  his  gentle  and  conscien- 
tious character  that  Junot  advanced  in  a  manner 
which  would  else  have  appeared  like  the  rashness 
of  a  madman. 

'The  Portuguese  navy  was  ill  equipped  fin- 
sea;  no  care  had  been  taken  to  keep  it  victualled, 
and  it  was  now  found  that  many  of  the  water- 
casks  were  rotten,  and  new  ones  were  to  be 
made.  The  morning  of  the  27th  had  been  fixed 
for  the  embarkation  (of  the  royal  family), 
and  at  an  early  hour  numbers  of  both  sexes  and 
of  all  ages  were  assembled  in  the  streets  and 
upon  the  shore  at  Belem,  where  the  wide  space 
between  the  river  and  the  fine  Jcronymite  con- 
vent was  filled  with  carts  and  packages  of  every 
kind.  From  the  restlessness  and  well-founded 
alarm  of  the  people,  it  was  feared  that  Miey 
would  proceed  to  some  excess  of  violence  against 
those  who  were  the  objects  of  general  suspicion. 
The  crowd  however  was  not  yet  very  great  when 
the  prince  appeared,  both  because  of  tiie  distance 
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from  Lisbon,  and  that  tlie  hour  of  embarkation  was 
not  known.  lie  came  from  Ajuda,  and  the  Spanish 
Infant  D.  Pedro  in  the  carriage  vvitii  him;  the 
troops  who  were  to  be  on  duty  at  the  spot  liad 
not  yet  arrived,  and,  wlien  the  prince  ahghted 
upon  the  quay,  there  was  a  pressure  round  him, 
so  that,  as  he  went  down  the  steps  to  tlie  water- 
edge,  he  was  obliged  to  make  way  with  liis  hand. 
He  was  pale  and  trembling,  and  his  face  was 
bathed  in  tears.  The  multitude  forgot  for  a  mo- 
ment their  own  condition  in  commiseration  for 
his ;  they  wept  also,  and  followed  him,  as  the 
boat  pushed  off,  with  their  blessings.  There  may 
have  been  some  among  the  spectators  who  re- 
membered that  fiom  this  very  spot  Vasco  de 
Gama  had  embarked  for  that  discovery  which 
opened  ttio  way  to  all  their  conquests  in  the  east; 
and  Cabral  for  that  expedition  which  gave  to 
Portugal  an  empire  in  the  west,  and  prepared  for 
her  prince  an  asylum  now  when  the  mother 
country  itself  was  lost. 

'  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  advanced  guard 
(of  the  French)  arrived  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  city,  and  junot  himself  saw  the  ships  with  that 
prey  on  board  in  the  hope  of  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced witii  sucli  rapidity,  conveying  the  family 
of  Braganza  beyond  his  power,  and  beyond  that 
of  his  mighty  master.  The  troops  arrived  without 
baggage,  having  only  their  knapsacks,  and  a  half 
gourd  slung  from  the  girdle  as  a  drinking-cup; 
their  muskets  were  rusty,  and  many  of  them  out 
of  repair;  the  soldiers  themselves  mostly  barefoot, 
foundered  with  their  march,  and  almost  fainting 
with  fatigue  and  hunger.  The  very  women  of 
Lisbon  might  have  knocked  them  on  the  head. 
Junot  reached  Sacavem  between  nine  and  ten  at 
night.  The  next  morning  the  royal  guard  of  po- 
lice went  on  to  meet  him  at  an  early  hour.  With- 
out halting  in  Lisbon,  he  hurried  on  to  Belem, 
and,  entering  the  battery  of  Bom-successo,  satis- 
fied himself  by  ocular  demonstration  that  the 
Portuguese  squadron  was  beyond  his  reach;  he 
fired,  however,  upon  those  merchant-ships, 
which,  not  having  been  ready  in  time,  were  now 
endeavouring  to  escape.  Very  many  were  thus 
detained,  for  the  prince's  order  t»  spike  the  guns 
had  only  been  partially  obeyed,  having  been 
countermanded  by  the  governors;  and  this  was 
another  of  their  acts  for  which  the  people  could 
assign  no  adequate  or  excusable  cause.  .lunot 
immediately  sent  a  battalion  to  garrison  Fort  St. 
Juliens,  and  then  returned  to  Lisbon,  with 
hardly  any  other  guard  than  some  Portuguese 
troops  whom  he  had  met  on  the  way  and  ordered 
to  follow  him  ;  thus  accompanied  he  paraded,  as 
in  triumph,  through  the  principal  streets.  It 
was  raining  heavily,  yet  the  streets  were  filled 
with  a  melancholy  and  wondering  crowd.  The 
shops  were  shut,  the  windows  and  verandas  full 
of  anxious  spectators.  The  gestures  of  all  those 
who  saluted  him  as  he  passed,  either  for  former 
acquaintance,  or  flattery,  or  fear,  he  returned 
with  studied  courtesy  and  statcliness.  In  this 
manner  he  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Barao  de 
Quintclla,  in  the  Una  d'Alegria,  one  of  the  most 
opulent  of  the  Portuguese  merchants.  The  palace 
of  Bemp»stH  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and 
the  Senado  da  Camera  assigned  for  his  household 
expetvses  a  moi.thly  contribution  of  12,000  cru- 


zados.  lie  received  the  money,  and  compelled 
Ijuinteila  to  be  at  the  whole  charge  of  his  estab- 
lishment.' -; 
Our  author's  description  of  the  embarkation 
of  the  French,  under  Junot,  is  too  long  for  inser- 
tion :  but  it  forms  an  important  record  in  illus- 
tration of  the  character  of  the  French  army  at  this 
period,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  history 
of  this  city.  Speaking  of  the  memorable  con- 
vention, already  alluded  to,  he  says, '  During  the 
negotiation  Lisbon  was  in  a  dreadful  state.  Those 
wretches  who,  to  the  reproach  of  Christian  states 
and  civilised  society,  are  bred  in  the  corruption 
of  all  great  cities,  took  advantage  of  the  tempo- 
rary dissolution  of  government  as  they  would 
have  done  of  a  conflagration  or  an  earthquake. 
The  soldiers  of  the  police,  being  Portuguese,  had 
almost  all  gone  to  join  their  countrymen  in  arms , 
and  the  French,  while  they  went  the  rounds, 
suffered  robberies  to  be  committed  in  their 
hearing  and  in  their  sight,  either  not  under- 
standing the  cries  for  help,  or  not  choosing  to 
interfere,  now  that  their  reign  was  at  an  end. 
They  indeed  themselves  were  in  such  danger, 
that  they  soon  gave  over  patroling  the  streets, 
and  fired  upon  those  who  approached  their 
quarters  in  the  night.  In  this  manner  several 
Portuguese  were  shot;  the  French  venturing  upon 
this,  not  so  much  in  the  confidence  of  their  own 
strength,  as  in  full  reliance  upon  the  interference 
of  the  English  to  protect  them. 

'  The  French  continued  that  system  of  public 
and  private  robbery  for  which  they  seemed  to 
think  the  convention  had  granted  them  entire 
impunity.  General  Freire  complained  to  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple  that  they  were  plundering  the 
treasury,  the  museum,  public  libraries,  arsenals, 
churches,  and  the  houses  and  stores  of  individu- 
als. The  British  commissioners  for  carrying  the 
convention  into  eflfect,  major-general  Beresford 
and  lord  Proby,  informed  him,  that  except  the 
military  and  naval  stores  there  was  no  kind  of 
public  property  which  the  French  intended  to  re- 
linquish ;  that  they  meant  to  carry  off  the  valuables 
of  the  prince,  the  plunder  of  the  churches,  and 
much  of  the  property  of  individuals;  that  they 
had  packed  up  the  royal  library,  and  most  of  the 
articles  of  the  museum  :  that  during  the  negotia- 
tion they  had  taken  a  sum  of  about  £22,000  from 
the  Deposito  Publico,  which  was  in  fact  a  rob- 
bery of  individuals,  that  money  being  deposited 
there  till  litigations  concerning  it  should  be  de- 
cided :  and  that  even  after  the  terms  were  signed 
they  had  actually  demanded  the  money  arising 
from  the  revenues  of  the  countiy.  The  mer- 
chants of  Lisbon  addressed  a  memorial  to  the 
British  commander,  stating  that  Junot  had  ex- 
acted from  them  a  forced  loan  of  2,000,000  cru- 
zados,  promising  that  payment  should  be  made 
out  of  the  enormous  war-contribution  which  he 
had  imposed  ,  they  had  not  been  paid,  and  it  was 
now  his  intention  to  depart  without  paying  them; 
they  therefore  prayed  for  redress,  and  likewise 
that  some  steps  should  be  taken  for  recovering 
their  ships  and  property  which  had  been  unlaw- 
fully sequestered  in  France.  There  was  some- 
thing absolutely  comic  in  the  impudent  persuasion 
of  the  French  that  they  might  continue  to  pillage 
and  carrv  off  wliat  they  pleased,  under  protection 
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of  the  British  army.  They  proposed  to  take 
away  the  Vasco  de  Gama  and  some  Portuguese 
frigates :  the  Gama,  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
the  ship  wherein  they  had  embarked  great  part 
of  the  treasure  which  they  had  collected.  The 
reply  was,  that  these  vessels  did  not  belong  to 
them,  and  they  were  only  to  carry  away  their  in- 
dividual baggage.  Junot  actually  demanded  five 
ships  to  remove  his  own  personal  effects.  Such  a  de- 
mand was  of  course  pronounced  to  be  inadmissible. 

'The  first  division  of  the  French  embarked 
under  protection  of  the  second,  the  second  and 
third  were  protected  by  the  British  troops  from 
the  fury  of  the  Portuguese.  Wholly  to  restrain 
it  was  impossible,  but  no  serious  injury  was 
done.  They  embarked  amid  the  curses  of  the 
people.  Nine  days  and  nights  the  rejoicings 
continued,  not  by  any  order  from  the  magistracy, 
but  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  inhabitants,  whose 
joy  was  in  proportion  to  the  misery  from  which 
they  had  been  delivered.  It  was  a  joy  which 
thousands  vvhose  fortunes  had  been  ruined,  in 
the  general  calamity,  partook ;  and  which 
brought  the  last  earthly  consolation  to  many  a 
broken  heart.  The  enemy,  while  they  lay  in  the 
river,  were  within  sight  of  the  illuminations  and 
fire-works,  and  could  hear  the  bells  with  which 
that  great  city  rang  from  side  to  side.  However 
brave  in  arms,  however  skilful  in  negotiation, 
they  departed  under  circumstances  more  re- 
proachful than  had  ever  before  attached  to  any 
army,  or  body  of  military  men.' 

Lisbon  is  313  miles  west  by  south  of  Madrid, 
and  contains  a  population  of  240,000  inhabitants. 

Lisbon,  New,  a  post  town  and  the  capital  of 
Columbiana,  a  county  of  Ohio,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Little  Beaver.  It  is  thirty-five  miles  south  of 
Warren,  thirty-four  north  of  Steubenville,  and 
fifty-six  north-west  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  a  very  flou- 
rishing town,  and  contains  a  court-house,  a  jail, 
a  bank,  a  public  library,  a  printing  office,  and 
two  brick  meeting-houses.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  there  are  four  merchant,  and  several  other 
mills,  a  paper  mill,  a  furnace,  and  a  woollen 
manufactory. 

LISBUllN,  a  borough  of  the  county  of  An- 
trim, Ireland,  standing  on  the  river  Lagan,  eight 
miles  south-west  of  Belfast,  and  seventy  miles 
north-east  of  Dublin.  It  has  altogether  a  hand- 
some appearance,  and  a  considerable  manufac- 
ture of  linens.  The  damask  table  linen  manu- 
facture is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  quality 
of  the  cloth,  and  the  beauty  of  the  patterns: 
muslin  and  cambric  are  also  made.  It  sends  one 
member  to  parliament. 

LISIEUX,  a  considerable  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Calvados,  and  late  province 
of  Upper  Normandy,  seated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Orbeck  and  Gassey.  The  churches  and 
public  buildings  are  very  handsome  ;  but  many 
of  the  houses  are  of  wood.  The  cathedral  has 
been  much  admired,  and  the  gardens  and  cas- 
cades of  the  episcopal  palaces.  Here  are  manu- 
factures of  linen,  flannel,  cotton,  and  cyder :  but 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  neighbourhood  is 
rearing  cattle  for  tlie  Paris  market.  It  is  thirty 
miles  east  of  Caen,  fourteen  from  the  channel  and 
116  west  of  Paris. 
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LISLE  or  Lille.     See  Lille. 

Lisle  (Claudius  de),  a  learned  historiogra- 
pher, born  at  \'ancouleurs,  in  1644.  He  studied 
among  the  Jesuits  at  Pontamousson ;  took  his 
degrees  in  law,  and  afterwards  studied  history 
and  geography ;  and  to  perfect  himself  in  those 
sciences  went  to  Paris,  where  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, afterwards  regent,  and  the  principal  lords 
of  the  court,  became  his  scholars.     He  wrote, 

1.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam. 

2.  A  Genealogical  and  Historical  Atlas.  3.  An 
Abridgement  of  Universal  History.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1720. 

Lisle  (William  de),  son  of  the  above,  and  the 
most  learned  geographer  France  has  produced, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1675.  He  became  first 
geographer  to  the  king,  royal  censor,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  sciences.  He  died  in 
1726.  He  published  a  great  number  of  excellent 
maps,  and  wrote  many  pieces  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Lisle  (Sir  John),  a  brave  loyalist  in  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars,  was  the  son  of  a  bookseller  in 
London,  and  was  educated  in  the  Netherlands. 
He  signalised  himself  upon  many  occasions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  last  battle  of  Newbury;  where, 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evenincr,  he  led  his  men  to 
the  charge  in  his  shirt,  that  his  person  might  be 
more  conspicuous.  The  king,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  his  bravery,  knighted  him  in  the  field 
of  battle.  In  1648  he  was  one  of  the  royalists 
who  so  obstinately  defended  Colchester,  and  who 
suffered  for  the  defence  of  it.  Having  tenderly 
embraced  the  corpse  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  his 
departed  friend,  he  immediately  presented  himself 
to  the  soldiers  who  stood  ready  for  his  execution. 
Thinking  that  they  stood  at  too  great  a  distance, 
he  desired  them  to  come  nearer:  one  of  them 
said,  '  I  warrant  you,  sir,  we  shall  hit  you  !'  He 
replied  with  a  smile,  '  Friends,  I  have  been 
nearer  you  when  you  have  missed  me.'  He  was 
executed  August  28th  1648. 

Lisle  (Joseph,  Nicholas  de),  a  celebrated 
French  astronomer  born  at  Paris  in  1688.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Newton  and  Halley, 
and  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  learned  acade- 
mies in  Europe.  In  1726  he  was  invited  to 
Russia,  and  remained  there  till  1747.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  Iris  Memoirs  of  the  History  of 
Astronomy.  Unlike  many  of  the  French  philoso- 
phers, he  joined  unaffected  ])iety  to  the  love  of 
science.     He  died  in  1768. 

LISMORE,  a  town  of  Waterford,  Ireland, 
formerly  a  considerable  city,  and  anciently  called 
Dunskille ;  both  Lis  and  Doone  signifying  a 
Danish  mount,  of  which  nature  is  the  round  hill 
of  Lismore.  It  stands  on  the  river  Blackwater, 
over  which  it  has  a  fine  bridge,  the  span  of  the 
principal  arch  being  102  feet.  The  bishop's  see 
was  founded  here  in  the  seventh  century,  but 
united,  in  1536,  with  the  see  of  Waterford.  The 
cathedral  is  spacious  and  handsqine.  Lismore 
castle  was  burned  in  the  Irish  war,  in  1645  ;  the 
duke  of  Devonshire  has  rebuilt  it,  in  its  ancient 
stylo,  magnificently;  an  example  imitated  by 
Richard  Edward  (iumbleton,  esq.,  who  rebuilt 
Castle-Richard,  situated  upon  the  river's  bank, 
three  miles  from  Lismore,  accordinc;  to  an  elc- 
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^ant  Gothic  elevation,  at  an  expense  of  many 
iliousand  pounds.  Tliere  is  a  considerable  salmon 
fishery  here.  It  is  thirty-one  miles  W.  S.  \V,  of 
Waterford,  and  100  S.S.  VV.  of  Dublin. 

LisMORE,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  seated  at  the  mouth  of 
Loch-Linnhe,  or  a  capacious  lake  in  Argyllshire, 
navigable  for  the  largest  ships  to  Fort  William. 
Tliis  island  is  ten  miles  long,  and  from  one  to 
two  miles  bread.  It  abounds  in  limestone.  Its 
population  in  1791  was  1121.  It  is  now  not 
above  1350.  It  was  anciently  the  residence  of 
the  bishops  of  Argyle,  and  gives  name  to  the 
extensive  parish  in  which  it  lies.  It  formerly 
abounded  with  deer,  and  elks'  horns  of  a  large 
size  have  been  discovered  in  it.  It  was  fre- 
quented by  Fingal  and  his  heroes,  if  such  there 
were,  of  whom  relics  are  still  pointed  out.  Oats, 
barley,  and  flax,  are  the  chief  articles  of  cultivation. 
The  church  was  once  the  chancel  of  its  cathe- 
dral. 

LISNE,  n.  n.  Barb.  Lat.  licia,  an  enclosure. 
A  cavity;  a  hollow. 

In  the  lisne  of  a  rock,  at  Kingscote  in  Gloucester- 
shire, I  found  a  bushel  of  petrified  cockles,  each 
near  as  big  as  my  fist.  Hale. 

LISP,  V.  a.  Scn.s.  I      Sax.  «lirp;   Teut.  lis- 

Lisp'er,  n.  s.  S  pen  ;    Belg.    lespen.     To 

speak  with  imperfect  appulses  of  the  tongue  to 
the  teeth  or  palate  :  to  speak  imperfectly  in  any 
way.     See  the  extract  from  Holder. 

Farewel,  Monsieur  Traveller ;  look  you  lisp,  and 
wear  strange  suits  ;  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your 
own  country.  Sltakapeare. 

Come,  I  cannot  cog,  and  say,  thou  art  this  and 
that,  like  a  many  of  these  lisping  hawthorn  buds, 
that  come  like  women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell 
like  Bucklersbury  in  simpling  time.  Id. 

Scarce  had  she  learnt  to  lisp  a  name 
Of  martyr,  yet  she  thinks  it  shame 
Life  should  so  long  play  with  that  breath, 
Which  spent  can  buy  so  brave  a  death. 

Crashaw. 
They  ramble  not  to  learn  the  mode, 
How  to  be  drest,  or  how  to  lisp  abroad. 

Cleaveland. 
Appulse  partial,  giving  some  passage  to  breath, 
is  made  to  the  upper  teeth,  and  causes  di  lispittg  so\md, 
the  breath  being  strained  through  the  teeth. 

Holder's  Elements  of  Speech. 
I  overheard  her  answer,  with  a  very  pretty  lisp, 
O  !  Strcphon  you  are  a  dangerous  creature.  Taller. 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 

Pope. 
Pleased  with  the  distant  roar,  with  quicker  tread. 
Fast  by  his  hand  one  lisping  boy  she  led.    Darwin. 

LISSA,  a  large  town  of  Prussian  Poland,  on 
the  borders  of  Silesia,  was  principally  peopled 
by  the  Protestants  who  fled,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  from  the  persecutions  in  Silesia,  Bohe- 
mia, and  Moravia.  It  now  consists,  for  the 
greater  part,  of  wooden  buildings ;  and  it  has  ac- 
cordingly suffered  severely  from  fire.  It  has  a 
palace  belonging  to  prince  Sulkoroski,  the  chief 
proprietor ;  a  Catholic,  and  a  Lutheran  church, 
two  Calvinist  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  %  sy- 
nagogue. Of  the  inhabitants  (7600)  one-half 
are  .lews,  and  they  have  the  greatest  part  of  the 
trade.     The  articles  of  commerce  are  woollens ; 


the  manufactures  furs,  hardware,  and  wines. 
Forty-four  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Posen,  and  sixty-five 
west  of  Kalisch. 

LissA,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  in 
the  gulf  of  Venice.  It  is  hilly,  and  thinly  peo- 
pled; but  has  a  good  fishery,  and  produces  wine, 
olives,  almonds,  and  figs.  It  has  also  a  good 
harbour.  Its  ancient  town  of  Issa  is  now  a  mere 
village.  Lissa,  in  1807,  was  occupied  by  the 
British  ;  but,  in  1810,  it  was  taken  by  a  French 
flotilla  from  Ancona.  Fifty-six  miles  west  of 
Ragusa. 

LISSUS,  in  ancient  geography,  the  last  town 
of  lUyricum,  towards  Macedonia,  situated  on 
the  Drino.  It  had  a  capacious  port,  the  work  of 
Dionysius  the  tyrant,  who  led  the  colony  thither, 
and  enlarged  and  walled  it  round. — Diodorus 
Siculus.     It  is  now  called  Alessio,  in  Albania. 

LissuH,  a  river  of  Thrace,  running  into  the 
/F-gean  Sea,  between  Tliasos  and  Samothracia, 
which  was  dried  up  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  when 
he  invaded  Greece. — Strabo,  lib.  7. 

LIST,  n.  s.  &  V.  a.  Fr.  and  Dan.  liste ;  Goth. 
lest,  kit,  to  speak  or  read.  Thomson.  A  roll ; 
catalogue;  enrolment;  hence  a  limit  or  bound  : 
to  enrol;  register;  hence  to  engage  or  retain 
for  military  service. 

He  was  the  ablest  emperor  of  all  the  list. 

Bacon. 

The  lords  would,  by  listing  their  own  servants, 
persuade  the  gentlemen  in  fhe  town  to  do  the  like. 

Clarendon. 

Some  say  the  loadstone  is  poison,  and  therefore 
in  the  lists  of  poisons  we  find  it  in  many  authors. 

Browne. 

The  king  who  raised  this  wall  appointed  a  million 
of  soldiers,  who  were  listed  and  paid,  for  the  defence 
of  it  against  the  Tartars.  Temple. 

They  list  with  women  each  degenerate  name. 

Who  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame. 

Dryden. 

For  a  man  to  give  his  name  to  Christianity,  in. those 
days,  was  to  list  himself  a  martyr,  and  to  bid  fare- 
wel not  only  to  the  pleasures,  but  also  to  the  hopes 
of  this  life.  Soot/i. 

Bring  next  the  royal  list  of  Stuarts  forth, 

Undaunted  minds,  that  ruled  the  rugged  north. 

Prior. 
He  that  is  born  is  listed ;  life  is  war  ; 

Eternal  war  with  woe.  Young. 

List,  n.  s.  k.  v.  a.  Fr.  lice  ;  Ital.  lizza ;  Span, 
and  Port,  liza  {alixar,  Span.,  is  to  make  even  or 
smooth).  An  enclosed  and  prepared  field  of 
combat  or  exercise  :  to  enclose  ground  for  such 
purposes. 

But  telleth  me  what  mistere  men  ye  ber, 

That  ben  so  hardy  for  to  fighten  here 

Withouten  any  juge  or  other  officere, 

As  though  it  were  in  listes  really. 

Chaucer.  Cant.  Tales. 
The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list. 

Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste. 

Then  young  Laertes  in  a  riotous  head, 

O'er-bears  your  officers.  Shakspeare.  Hamlet. 

She  within  Hats  my  ranging  mind  hath  brought. 
That  now  beyond  myself  I  will  not  go.  Davies. 

How  dares  your  pride  presume  against  my  laws. 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  your  cause  1 
Unasked  the  royal  grant.     Dryden  s  Knight's  Tales. 
Paris  thy  son,  and  Sparta's  king  advance. 

In  measured  lists  to  toss  th«  weighty  lance  ; 
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And  vvho  his  rival  shall  in  arms  subdue, 

His  be  the  dame,  and  his  the  treasure  too.   Pope. 

List,  n.  s.  &,  v.  n.  Sax.  lypran  ;  Goth.  Ij/atu. 
Desire ;  choice ,  willingness  :  to  choose  ;  desire  ; 
incline. 

To  fight  in  field,  or  to  defend  this  wall, 
Point  what  you  Hit,  I  nought  refuse  at  all. 

Faerie  Queeiie. 
Let  other  men  think  of  your  devices  as  they  list,  in 
my  judgment  they  be  mere  fancies.  Whilgijte. 

Cnto  them  that  add  to  the  word  of  God  what  them 
liMeth,  and  make  God's  will  submit  unto  their  will, 
and  break  God's  .commandments  for  their  own  tra- 
dition's sake,  unto  them  it  seemeth  not  good. 

Hooker. 
Alas,  she  has  no  speech  ! 
— Too  much ; 
1  find  it  still  when  I  have  list  to  sleep. 

Shakspeare. 
Nothing  of  passion  or  peevishness,  or  list  to  con- 
tradict, shall  have  any  bias  on  my  judgment. 

King  Charles. 
I  first  adventure  ;  follow  me  who  list. 
And  be  the  second  English  satirist.       Bp.  Hall. 

Kings,  lords  of  time,  and  of  occasions,  may 
Take  their  advantage  when,  and  how,  they  list. 

Daniel. 
When  they  list,  into  the  womb 
That  bred  them  they  return  ;  and  howl,  and  gnaw 
My  bowels,  their  repast.         Milton.  Paradise  Lost. 

He  saw  false  reynard  where  he  lay  full  low ; 
I  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow.       Dryden. 
They  sang  as  blithe  as  finches  sing, 
That  flutter  loose  on  golden  wing. 

Aid  frolic  where  they  list.  Coivper. 

List,  w.  s.  &  V.  a.     (      Fr.   lice;    Ital.    Span. 
List'ed,  adj.  S  Port,  and  barb.  Lat.  lis- 

ta;  Swed.  list ;  Belg.  lisse.  The  border  or  limit 
of  a  web,  orpieceof  clotli ;  any  border  or  margin; 
a  strip  of  cloth ;  to  list  is  to  sew  together  in 
strips:  hence  listed;  striped;  party-colored.  See 
List,  a  roll. 

They  thought  it  better  to  let  them  stand  as  a  list, 
ormarginal  border,  unto  the  Old  Testament.  Hooker. 

A  linen  stock  on  one  leg  ;  and  a  kersy  boot  hose 
on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  list. 

Shakspeare. 
Some  may  wonder  at  such   an   accumulation   of 
benefits,  like  a  kind  of  embroidering  or  listing  of  one 
favour  upon  another.    Wotton's  Life  of  Buckingham. 
Over  his  head  beholds 
A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow 
Conspicuous,  with  three  listed  colours  gay, 
Betokening  peace  from  God,  and  covenant  new. 

Milton. 
Instead  of  a  list  of  cotton,  or  the  like  filtre,  we 
made  use  of  a  siphon  of  glass.  Boyle. 

As  the  showery  arch 
With  listed  colours  gay,  or,  azure,  gules, 
Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholder's  eyes.     Phillips. 
A  list  the  cobler's  temples  ties. 
To  keep  the  hair  out  of  his  eyes.  Swift. 

List,  v.  a.  ")       List  is  an  abbrevia- 

Lis'ten,  v.  a.  5c  V.  71.    }  tion   of  listen.     Sax. 
J.ist'ener,  n.  s.  [  lyptan  ;    Dan.    lyste ; 

List'less,  TGothic,  hluusl ;  Greek, 

List'lessly,  I  kXvii),  to  listen  to.    To 

List'i.essness.  j  hearken;  attend:  lis- 

ten, as  a  neuter  verb,  is  to  give  attention  ;  *  give 
ear:'  a  listener,  a  hearkener;  generally  used  of 
intruders  and  spies:  listless,  without  attention; 
-areless;  heedless;  languid. 
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Listen,  O  isles,  unto  me,  and  hearken  ye  people. 

Isaiah,  xlix. 
Who  list  unto  tins  balades  have  inspection 
Thlnke  that  lov  is  lordship  is  excellente 
Is  remedy  for  disese  and  correccioa 
I'o  woful  herte.  Chaucer's  Balades. 

Then  weigh,  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain, 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs  ; 
Or  lose  your  heart,  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unmastered  importunity. 

Shakspeare.     Hamlet. 
Lady,  vouchsafe  to  listen  what  1  say.  Shakspeare. 
One  cried,  God  bless  us  !  and  Amen  !  the  other  : 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands, 
Listening  their  fear.     1  could  not  say,  Amen  !      Id. 
Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
I'll  tell  you  news.  Id. 

Antigonus  used  often  to  go  disguised,  and  listen 
at  the  tents  of  his  soldiers ;  and  at  a  time  heard 
some  that  spoke  very  ill  of  him:  whereupon  he  said, 
If  you  speai  ill  of  me,  you  should  go  a  little  farther 
off.  Bacon's  Apuplilhegms. 

I,  this  sound  I  better  know  : 
List!  I  would  I  could  hear  mo.      Ben  Jonson. 
They  are  light  of  belief,  great  listeners  after  news. 

Howel. 
It  may  be  the  palate  of  the  soul   is  indisposed  by 
listlessness  or  sorrow.  Taylor. 

The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods. 
And  filled  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance, 
At  which  I  ceased  and  listened  them  a  while. 

Milton. 
It  [piety]  is  an  employment  most  constant,  never 
allowing  sloth  or  listlessness  to  creep  in  ;  incessantly 
busying  all  our  faculties  with  earnest  contention. 

Barrow. 
Intemperance  and  sensuality  clog  men's  spirits, 
make  them  gross,  listless,  and  unactive.       Tillotson. 

When  we  have  occasion  to  listen,  and  give  a  more 
particular  attention  to  some  sound,  the  tympanum  is 
drawn  to  a  more  than  ordinary  tension.         Holder. 
If  your  care  to  wheat  alone  extend, 
Let  Maja  with  her  sisters  first  descend, 
Before  you  trust  in  earth  your  future  hope, 
Or  else  expect  a  listless,  lazy  crop. 

Dryden's  Virgil. 
On  the  green  bank  1  sat,  and  listened  long ; 
Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move, 
But  wished  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove. 

Dryden. 
Listeners  never  hear  well  of  themselves. 

L'Estrange, 
To  know  this  perfectly,  watch  him  at  play,  and  see 
whether  he  be  stirring  and  active,  or  whether  he 
lazily  and  listlessly  dreams  away  his  time.        Locke. 

If  it  is  dangerous  to  be  convinced,  it  is  dangerous 
to  listen  ;  for  our  reason  is  so  much  of  a  machine, 
that  it  will  not  always  be  able  to  resist  when  the  ear 
is  perpetually  assailed.  Mackenzie. 

To  this  humour  most  of  our  late  comedies  owe 
their  success  :  the  audience  listens  after  nothing  else. 

Addison. 
Lazy  lolling  sort 
Of  ever  listless  loiterers,  that  attend 
No  cause,  no  trust.  Pope, 

1  was  listless  and  desponding.     Gulliver  s  Trarels. 
The  hush  word,  when  spoke  by  any  brother  in  a 
lodge,  was  a  warning  to  the  rest  to  have  a  care  of 
listeners.  Sicijt. 

Silence  how  dead  !  and  darkness  how  profound  ! 

Nor  eye,  nor  listening  ear  an  object  finds  ; 

Creation  sleeps.  Youny. 

At  first  he  aims  at  what  he  hears. 

And  listening  close  with  both  his  ears, 

Just  catches  at  the  sound.  Cowper. 
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Lilt! — 'tis  the  bugle — Juan  shrilly  blew — 

One  kiss — one  more — aaother — Oh  !  adieu ! 

Byron. 
Who  listens  once  will  listen  twice  ; 
Ilcr  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ice, 
And  one  refusal  no  rebulT.  Id. 

List,  iu  commerce,  the  border  of  cloth  or  stuif  • 
serving  not  only  to  show  their  quality,  but  to 
preserve  them  from  being  torn,  in  fulling,  dye- 
ing, &,c. 

List,  in  gardening,  a  border  used  by  garden- 
ers for  securing  tlieir  wall-trees. 

List,  in  the  tournament,  was  so  called,  as  be- 
ing hemmed  round  with  pales,  barriers,  or  stakes, 
as  with  a  list.  Some  of  these  were  double,  one 
for  each  cavalier ;  which  kept  them  a])art,  so  tiiat 
they  could  not  come  nearer  to  each  other  than  a 
spear's  length.  See  Duel,  Just,  Tournament, 
^c. 

To  List,  or  Enlist,  Soldiers.  Persons  listed 
either  as  volunteers,  or  by  any  kind  of  compul- 
sion, must  be  carried  within  four  days,  but  not 
sooner  than  twenty-four  hours  after,  before  the 
ne.xt  justice  of  peace  of  any  county,  riding,  city, 
or  place,  or  chief  magistrate  of  any  city  or  town 
corporate  (not  being  an  officer  in  the  army),  and 
if  before  such  justice  or  magistrate  they  dissent 
from  such  enlisting,  and  return  the  enlisting 
money,  and  also  204-.  in  lieu  of  all  charges  ex- 
pended on  them,  they  are  to  be  discharged.  But 
persons  refusing  or  neglecting  to  return  and  pay 
such  money,  within  twenty-four  hours,  shall  be 
deemed  as  duly  listed  as  if  they  had  assented  to 
it  before  the  proper  magistrate ;  and  they  shall, 
in  that  case,  be  obliged  to  take  the  oath,  or, 
upon  refusal,  shall  be  confined  by  the  officer  who 
listed  them  till  liiey  do  take  it. 

LISTER  (Sir  Matthew),  M.  D.,  physician  to 
queen  Anne  of  Denmark,  queen  of  James  VI., 
and  to  king  Charles  I.,  was  president  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
practitioners  of  his  age.     He  died  about  1637. 

Lister  (Martin),  M.  D.  and  F.  II.  S.,  nephew 
to  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Bucks,  in  1638, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  afterwards 
travelled  into  France ;  and  at  his  return  practised 
physic  at  York,  and  afterwards  in  London.  In 
1683  he  was  created  M.D.,  and  became  fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London.  In 
1G98  he  attended  the  earl  of  Portland  in  his  em- 
bassy from  king  William  III.  to  France;  of 
which  journey  he  published  an  account  at  his 
return,  and  was  afterwards  physician  to  queen 
Anne.  He  also  published,  1.  Historia  Anima- 
lium  Angliae,  4to.  2.  Conchiliorum  Synopsis, 
folio.  3.  Cochlearum  et  Limachum  Exercitatio 
Anatomica,  4  vols.  8vo.  4.  Many  pieces  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  other  works. 

LITANA,  or  Litana  Silva,  in  ancient  geo- 
graphy, a  wood  of  the  Boii,  in  Gallia  Togata,  or 
Cispadana,  where  the  Romans,  under  L.  Posthu- 
mius  Albinus,  sustained  a  great  defeat,  scarcely 
ten  escaping  of  25,000,  and  their  general's  head 
being  cut  off  by  the  Boii,  and  carried  in 
triumph  into  their  temple. — Livy.  Holstenius 
supposes  this  happened  above  the  springs  of 
Scultenna,  in  a  part  of  the  Appennines,  between 
Cersinianum  and  Mutina;  now  called  Selva  di 
Lugo. 


LITANY,  M.S.  Gr.Xiraviia.  Pezron  derives 
this  Greek  word  from  the  Celtic  lit,  a  feast  or 
solemnity.     A  form  of  prayer.     See  below. 

Supplications,  with  solemnity  for  the  appeasing  of 
God's  wrath,  were,  of  the  (J reek  church,  tenned  lita- 
nies, and  rogations  of  the  Latin.  Hoo/ier, 

There  was  never  any  church-liturgy  but  said  lita- 
nies for  their  king  and  for  their  bishop !  Bp.  Taylor. 

If  our  holy  martyrs  heretofore  went  to  heaven  with 
a  lilaiiit  in  their  mouth,  let  not  an  ill-advised  new- 
fangledness  be  suffered  to  put  scorn  upon  that,  where- 
in tliey  thought  themselves  happy.  Bp.  Hall. 

Litany  is  derived  from  Xiravtvio,  I  beseech, 
the  expression  repeated  by  the  people  in  the 
service.  At  first  litanies  were  not  fixed  to  any 
stated  time,  but  were  only  employed  as  exigen- 
cies required.  They  were  observed  with  ardent 
supplications  and  fastings,  to  avert  the  threaten- 
ing judgments  of  fire,  earthquakes,  inundations, 
or  hostile  invasions.  About  A.  D.  400  litanies 
began  to  be  used  in  processions,  the  people 
walking  barefoot,  and  repeating  them  with  great 
devotion.  The  days  on  which  these  were  used 
were  called  rogation  days;  these  were  appointed 
by  the  canons  of  different  councils,  till  it  was 
decreed,  by  the  council  of  Toledo,  that  they 
should  be  used  every  month  throughout  the  year ; 
and  by  degrees  they  came  to  be  used  weekly  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  the  ancient  stationary 
days  for  fasting.  To  these  the  rubric  of  the 
church  of  England  has  added  Sundays.  Before 
the  last  review  of  the  Common  Prayer  the  litany 
was  a  distinct  service  by  itself,  and  used  some 
time  after  the  morning  prayer  was  over ;  at  pre- 
sent it  is  made  one  office  with  the  morning  ser- 
vice, being  ordered  to  be  read  after  the  third 
collect  for  grace,  instead  of  the  intermissional 
prayers  in  the  daily  service. 

Litchfield,  a  county  of  Connecticut,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  INIassachusetts,  east  by 
Hartford,  south-east  by  New  Haven,  south-west 
by  Fairfield  county,  and  west  by  New  York. 

Litchfield,  a  post  town,  the  capital  of  Litch- 
field county,  in  Connecticut,  is  situated  thirty- 
eight  miles  N.N.W.  of  New  Haven,  and  thirty 
west  of  Hartford.  It  contains  a  court  house,  a 
jail,  a  female  academy,  a  law  school,  and  two 
houses  of  public  worship,  one  for  Congregation- 
alists,  and  one  for  Episcopalians,  and  has  some 
trade.  In  the  township  there  are  nine  houses  of 
))ublic  worship ;  four  for  Congregationalists,  four 
for  Episcopalians,  and  one  for  Baptists.  In  the 
parish  of  South  Farms  there  is  another  academy. 
It  is  a  good  agricultural  town,  and  contains  nu- 
merous mills  and  manufacturing  establishments, 
among  wliich  are  four  forges  for  iron,  a  slitting- 
inill,  nail  manufactory,  cotton  manufactory, 
liaper-mill,  and  five  large  tanneries.  Mount 
Tom,  on  the  western  border  of  the  town,  is  700 
feet  high.  There  are  four  ])onds  in  this  town, 
the  largest  of  which  comprises  900  acres.  There 
is  a  medicinal  spring  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
court-house. 

The  law  school  in  this  town  is  a  private  insti- 
tution, established  upwards  of  thirty  years  since. 
It  has  two  professors,  and  at  present  thirty-six  or 
thirty-seven  students.  Tiie  members  study  the 
law  by  titles,  in  the  order  in  which  the  lectures 
are  given.     The  mode  of  instruction  is  by  lee- 
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luring  on  the   several   titles  of  the   law   in  an 
established  order.     The  course  of  lectures  occu- 
pies about  fourteen  or  fifteen  months.     One  lec- 
ture is  given  every  day.  There  are  two  vacations 
of  four  weeks  each ;  one  in  May,  the  other  in 
October.     The  price  of  tuition  is  at  the  rate  of 
100   dollars   a  year,    that  of  board  from   three 
dollars  to  three  and  a  half  a  week. 
Also  a  county  of  Ohio,  on  Lake  Erie. 
LIT'ERAL,  adj.  &  n.  s.  "l      Fr.  literal ;  Lat. 
Lit'erally,  adv.  >litera.  See  Letter. 

Literal'ity,  w.  s.  J  Following  the  let- 

ter; according  to  the  strict  or  primitive  mean- 
ing ;  consisting  of  letters :  literal,  as  a  substan- 
tive, and  literality,  both  signify  original  or  primi- 
tive meaning. 

The  fittest  for  public  audience  are  such  as,  follow- 
ing a  middle  course  between  the  rigour  of  literal 
translations  and  the  liberty  of  paraphrasts,  do  with 
greater  shortness  and  plainness  deliver  the  meaning. 

Hooker. 
No  man  puts  out  his  right  eye  literally,  or  cuts  off 
his  right  hand  to  prevent  scandal.  Certain  it  is, 
there  hath  been  much  greater  inconvenience  by  fol- 
lowing the  letter  of  these  words  of  institution,  than 
of  any  other  in  Scripture.  lip.  Taiflor. 

How  dangerous  it  is  in  sensible  things  to  use  me- 
taphorical expressions  unto  the  people,  and  what  ab- 
surd conceits  they  will  swallow  vn  their  literals,  an 
example  we  have  in  our  profession.  Browne. 

Not  attaining  the  true  deuteroscopy,  aad  second 
intention  of  the  words,  they  are  fain  to  omit  their 
superconsequences,  coherences,  figures,  or  tropolo- 
gies, and  are  not  sometimes  persuaded  beyond  their 
literaliliea.  Browne's  '  ulgar  Erronrs. 

A  foundation  being  primarily  of  use  in  architecture, 
hath  no  other  literal  notation  but  what  belongs  to  it 
in  relation  to  an  house,  or  other  building ;  nor  figu- 
rative, but  what  is  founded  in  that,  and  deduced  from 
thence.  Hammond. 

Endeavouring  to  turn  his  Nisus  and  Euryalus  as 
close  as  I  was  able,  I  have  performed  that  episode 
too  literally;  that  giving  more  scope  to  Mezentius 
and  Lausus,  that  version,  which  has  more  of  the 
majesty  of  Virgil,  has  less  of  his  conciseness. 

Di-yden. 
That  a  mam  and  his  wife  are  one  flesh,  I  can  com- 
prehend ;  yet  literalli)  taken  it  is  a  thing  impossible. 

Swift. 
The  literal  notation  of  numbers  was  known  to  Eu- 
ropeans before  the  cyphers.  Johnson. 

LIT'ERARY,  adj.  ^      Lat.   literarius.      Re- 

Litera'ti,  n.  s.        >  specting   or    belonging 

Lit'euature,  71. 5.  'to  letters,  learning,  or 
the  learned  :  literati  is  a  substantive  of  Ital. 
origin,  signifying  the  learned,  or  any  number  of 
learned  men  taken  collectively  :  literature, 
learning ;   scholastic  knowledge. 

This  kingdom  hath  been  famous  for  good  litciature  ; 
and,  if  preferment  attend  deservers,  there  will  not 
want  supplies.  Bacon. 

I  shall  consult  some  literati  on  the  project  sent 
me  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude.        Spectator. 

When  men  of  learning  are  acted  by  a  knowledge 
of  tlie  world,  they  give  a  reputation  to  literature, 
and  convince  the  world  of  its  usefulness. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 

All  hopes  of  new  literary  institutions  were  quickly 
suppressed  by  the  contentious  turbulence  of  king 
James's  reign.  Johnson. 

We,  in  Scotland,  boast  of  our  professors,  that 
they  give  regular  lectures  in  all  the  sciences,  which 


the  students  are  obliged  to  attend  ;  a  part  of  literary 
economy  which  is  but  little  attended  to  in  tiie  uni- 
versities of  England.  Beattie. 

Hence  a  moderate  pain,  upon  which  the  attention 
may  fasten  and  spend  itself,  is  to  many  a  refresh- 
ment ,  as  a  literary  controversy.  Paley. 
As  boys  love  rows,  my  boyhood  liked  a  squabble  ; 

13ut  at  this  hour  I  wish  to  part  in  peace, 
Leaving  such  to  the  literary  rabble, 

Whether  my  verse's  fame  be  doomed  to  cease 
W^hile  the  right  hand  which  wrote  it  still  is  able, 

Or  of  some  centuries  to  take  a  lease.         Byron. 

Literary  Property.     See  Copyright. 

Literati  (letrados,  lettered),  an  epithet  given 
to  such  persons  among  the  Chinese  as  are  able 
to  read  and  write  their  language.  The  literati 
alone  are  capable  of  being  made  mandarins. 
See  China. 

Literati  may  also  be  considered  as  the  name 
of  a  particular  sect  in  religion  or  philosophy, 
consisting  principally  of  the  learned  men  of 
China.  It  is  called  the  jukiao,  i.  e.  learned  sect. 
It  had  its  rise  A.  D.  1400,  when  the  emperor, 
to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  people  to  know- 
ledge, which  had  been  quite  neglected  during 
the  civil  wars,  and  to  stir  up  emulation  among 
the  mandarins,  ordered  forty-two  of  their  ablest 
men  of  learning  to  compose  a  body  of  doctrine 
agreeable  to  that  of  the  ancients.  The  work, 
being  composed  by  so  many  learned  persons, 
and  approved  by  the  emperor,  was  received 
with  great  applause.  Many  were  pleased  witli 
it  because  it  seemed  to  subvert  all  religion  ; 
others  approved  it  because  the  little  religion 
that  it  left  them  could  not  give  them  trouble  to 
regard  it.  The  court,  the  mandarins,  persons  of 
fortune  and  quality,  Jcc,  are  generally  literati. 
They  freely  toleiate  the  Mahommedans,  because 
they  adore,  with  them,  the  king  of  heaven,  and 
author  of  nature  ;  they  have  an  aversion,  however, 
to  all  sorts  of  idolaters,  and  it  was  once  resolved 
to  extirpate  them.     See  China. 

Literature,  as  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  has 
been  chiefly  regarded  as  embracing  the  consider- 
ation of  the  etlects  of  Eloquence  or  Oratory, 
and  of  the  structure  and  influence  of  Poetry. 
Both  these  arts  are  connected  in  their  essence 
and  end  with  the  sister  arts  of  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture ;  that  essence  being 
in  the  whole  of  them  cxpres&ion,  and  the  end, 
pleasure. 

Beauty,  again,  is  the  object  with  which  all 
these  arts  are  conversant;  and  wwc^.s-are  admitted 
by  Mr.  Burke  to  have  as  considerable  share  in 
exciting  the  ideas  of  beauty  and  of  the  sublime 
as  any  of  them ;  but  he  contends  that  words 
affect  us  in  a  very  different  manner  to  nature,  or 
the  other  fine  arts.  '  The  common  notion,'  he 
observes,  'is,  that  the  power  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, as  well  as  that  of  words  in  ordinary 
conversation,  is,  that  tiiey  afi'ect  the  mind  by 
raising  ideas  in  it  of  those  things  for  wiiich  cus- 
tom has  appointed  them  to  stand ;  but  their 
influence  on  the  passions  may  be  traced  to  a  to- 
tally different  source.'  '  Nobody,  I  believe,' 
says  this  great  man,  '  immediately  on  hearing 
the  sounds,  virtue,  liberty,  or  honor,  conceives 
any  precise  notions  of  the  particular  modes  of 
action  and  thinking,  together  with  the  niixt  and 
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!siinple  ideas,  and  tlie  several  relations  cf  them 
for  which  tliese  words  are  substituted ;  neither 
has  lie  any  general  idea,  compounded  of  them  ; 
for,  if  he  had,  then  some  of  those  particular  ones, 
though  indistinct,  perhaps,  and  confused,  might 
come  soon  to  be  perceived.  But  this,  I  take  it, 
is  hardly  ever  the  case.  For  put  yourself  upon 
analysing  one  of  these  words,  and  you  must  re- 
duce it  from  one  set  of  general  words  to  another, 
and  then  into  the  simple  abstracts  and  aggregates, 
in  a  much  longer  series  than  may  be  at  first 
imagined,  before  any  real  idea  emerges  to  light, 
before  you  come  to  discover  any  thhig  like  the 
first  principles  of  such  compositions ;  and,  when 
you  have  made  such  a  discovery  of  the  original 
ideas,  the  effect  of  the  composition  is  utterly  lost. 
A  train  of  thinking  of  this  sort  is  much  too  long 
to  be  pursued  in  the  ordinary  ways  of  conversa- 
tion, nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  it  should.  Such 
words  are  in  reality  but  mere  sounds  ;  but  they 
are  sounds,  which  being  used  on  particular  oc- 
casions, wherein  we  receive  some  good,  or  suffer 
some  evil ;  or  see  others  atfected  with  good  or 
evil ;  or  which  we  hear  applied  to  other  interest- 
ing tilings  or  events;  and  being  applied  in  such 
a  variety  of  cases,  that  we  know  readily  by  habit 
to  wliat  things  they  belong,  they  produce  in  the 
inind,  whenever  they  are  afterwards  mentioned, 
effects  similar  to  those  of  their  occasions.  The 
sounds  being  often  used  without  reference  to 
any  particular  occasion,  and  carrying  still  their 
first  impressions,  they  at  last  utterly  lose  their 
connexion  with  the  particular  occasions  that  gave 
rise  to  them  ;  yet  the  sound,  without  any  annexed 
notion,  continues  to  operate  as  before.'  '  I  find 
it  very  hard,'  he  adds,  '  to  persuade  several  that 
their  passions  are  affected  bywords  from  whence 
they  have  no  ideas;  and  yet  harder  to  convince 
tliem,  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  conversa- 
tion we  are  sufficiently  understood  withovU 
raising  any  images  of  the  things  concerning  which 
we  speak.  It  seems  to  be  an  odd  subject  of  dis- 
pute with  any  man,  whether  he  has  ideas  in  his 
mind  or  not.  Of  this,  at  first  view,  every  man, 
in  his  own  forum,  ought  to  judge  without  appeal. 
But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  we  are  often  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  ideas  we  have  of  things,  or 
whether  we  have  any  ideas  at  all  upon  some 
subjects. '  It  even  requires  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  oa  this  head. 
Since  I  wrote  these  papers  I  found  two  very 
striking  instances  of  the  possibility  there  is,  that 
a  man  may  hear  words  without  having  any  idea 
of  the  things  which  they  represent,  and  yet  after- 
wards be  capable  of  returning  them  to  others, 
combined  in  a  new  way,  and  with  great  pro- 
priety, energy,  and  instruction.  The  first  in- 
stance is  that  of  Mr.  Blacklock,  a  poet  blind 
from  his  birth.  Few  men  blessed  with  the  most 
perfect  sight  can  describe  visual  objects  with 
more  spirit  and  justness  than  this  blind  man  ; 
which  cannot  possibly  be  attributed  to  his  having 
a  clearer  conception  of  the  things  he  describes 
tlian  is  common  to  other  persons.  The  second 
instance  is  of  i\Ir.  Saunderson,  professor  of  ina- 
iliematics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Tiiis 
learned  man  had  acquired  great  knowledge  in 
natural  philosophy,  in  astronomy,  and  what- 
ever sciences   depend  upon  mathematical  skill. 


What  was  the  most  extraordinary,  and  the  most 
to  my  purpose,  he  gave  excellent  lectures  upon 
light  and  colors  ;  and  this  man  taught  others  the 
theory  of  those  ideas  vvhicli  they  had,  and  whicli 
he  himself  undoubtedly  had  not.  But  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  words  red,  blue,  green,  answered  to 
him  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  the  color  themselves  for 
the  ideas  of  greater  or  less  degrees  of  refrangibility 
being  applied  to  these  words,  and  the  blind  man 
being  instructed  in  what  other  respects  they  were 
found  to  agree  or  to  disagree,  it  was  as  easy  for 
him  to  reason  upon  the  words,  as  if  he  had  been 
fully  master  of  the  ideas.  Indeed  it  must  be 
owned  he  could  make  no  new  discoveries  in  the 
way  of  experiment,  lie  did  nothing  but  what 
we  do  every  day  in  common  discourse.' 

Our  author  then  instances,  in  passages  from 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Milton,  the  manner  in  which 
he  conceives  we  are  affected  by  verbal  descrip- 
tion : — *  There  is  not  perhaps  in  tlie  whole /Eneid 
a  more  grand  and  labored  passage  than  the  de- 
scription of  Vulcan's  cavern  in  /Etna,  and  the 
works  that  are  there  carried  on.  Virgil  dwells 
particularly  on  the  formation  of  the  thunder, 
wliich  he  describes  unfinished  under  the  ham- 
mers of  the  Cyclops.  But  what  are  the  principles 
of  this  extraordinary  composition  ? 

Tres  imbris  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aquosae 
Addiderant ;  rutili  tres  ignis  et  alitis  austri ; 
Fulgores  nunc  terrificos  sonitumque,  metumque 
Miscebant  operi,  fiammisque  sequacibus  iras. 

This  seems  to  be  admirably  sublime;  yet,  if  we 
attend  coolly  to  the  kind  of  sensible  images 
which  a  combination  of  ideas  of  this  sort  must 
form,  the  chimeras  of  madmen  cannot  appear 
more  wild  and  absurd  than  such  a  picture. 
'  Three  rays  of  twisted  showers,  three  of  watery 
clouds,  three  of  fire,  and  three  of  the  winged 
south  wind  ;  then  mixed  they  in  the  work  terrific 
lightnings,  and  sound,  and  fear,  and  anger,  with 
pursuing  flames.'  This  strange  composition  is 
formed  into  a  gross  body  ;  it  is  hammered  by  the 
Cyclops,  it  is  in  part  polished,  and  partly  conti- 
nues rough.  The  truth  is,  if  poetry  gives  us  a 
noble  assemblage  of  words,  corresponding  to 
many  noble  ideas,  which  are  connected  by  cir- 
cumstances of  time  or  place,  or  related  to  each 
other  as  cause  and  effect,  or  associated  in  any 
natural  way,  they  may  be  moulded  together  in 
any  form,  and  perfectly  answer  their  end.  The 
picturesque  connexion  is  not  demanded  ;  because 
no  real  picture  is  formed  ;  nor  is  the  effect  of  the 
description  at  all  the  less  upon  this  account. 

'  What  is  said  of  Helen  by  Priam  and  the  old 
men  of  his  council,  is  generally  thought  to  give 
us  the  highest  possible  idea  of  that  fatal  beauty. 

Qv  vifiiaiQ  Tpwac  Kai  tvKvijfitcac  Axa««c 
Toit}  S'  ayapi  yvvaiKt  noXvv  ypwvov  aXyea  Traaxtiv 
Aivwc  ^'aOavciToini  ^trje  4ig  loira  tc.iKiv. 

Tiiey  cried,  no  wonder  such  celestial  charms 
For  nine  long  years  have  set  the  world  in  arms  ; 
What  winning  graces  1  what  ma  esticmien  ! 
She  moves  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen.   Ptriie. 

Here  is  not  one  word  said  of  the  particulars  of 
her  beauty;  nothing  which  can  in  the  least  help 
us  to  any  precise  idea  of  her  person  ;  but  yet  we 
are  much  more  touched  by  this  manner  of  men- 
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(iniiiiig  iier  than  by  tliose  long  and  labored  de- 
scriptions of  Helen,  whether  handed  down  by 
tradition,  or  formed  by  fancy,  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  some  authors.  I  am  sure  it  affects 
me  much  more  than  the  minute  description 
which  Spenser  has  given  of  Belphebe ;  though  I 
own  that  there  are  parts  in  that  description,  as 
there  are  in  all  tlie  descriptions  of  that  excellent 
writer,  extremely  fine  and  poetical.' 

'  Certain  ii  is,  that  the  influence  of  most  things 
on  our  passions  is  not  so  much  from  the  things 
themselves,  as  from  our  opinions  concerning 
them ;  and  these  again  depend  very  much  on  the 
opinions  of  other  men,  conveyable  for  the  most 
part  by  words  only.  Secondly,  there  are  many 
things  of  a  very  affecting  nature,  which  can  sel- 
dom occur  in  the  reality,  but  the  words  which 
represent  them  often  do ;  and  thus  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  deep  impression  and 
taking  root  in  the  mind,  whilst  the  idea  of  the 
reality  was  transient;  and  to  some  perhaps 
never  really  occurred  in  any  shape,  to  whom  it 
IS  notwitlistanding  very  affecting,  as  war,  death, 
famine,  &c.  Besides  many  ideas  have  never 
been  at  all  presented  to  the  senses  of  any  men 
but  by  words,  as  God,  angels,  devils,  heaven, 
and  liell,  all  of  which  have,  however,  a  great  in- 
fluence over  the  passions.  Thirdly,  by  words  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  make  such  combinations 
as  we  cannot  possibly  do  otherwise.  By  this 
power  of  combining  we  are  able,  by  the  addition 
of  well-chosen  circumstances,  to  give  a  new  life 
and  force  to  the  simple  object.  In  painting  we 
may  represent  any  fine  figure  we  please  :  but  we 
never  can  give  it  those  enlivening  touches  which 
It  may  receive  from  words.  To  represent  an 
angel  in  a  picture,  you  can  only  draw  a  beauti- 
ful young  man  winged  :  but  what  painting  can 
furnish  out  any  thmg  so  grand  as  the  addition  of 
one  word,  '  the  angel  of  the  Lord  V  It  is  true, 
i  have  here  no  clear  idea :  but  these  words  affect 
the  mind  more  than  the  sensible  image  did ; 
which  is  all  I  contend  for.  A  picture  of  Priam 
drai,^ged  to  the  altar's  foot,  and  there  murdered, 
if  it  were  well  executed,  would  undoubtedly  be 
very  moving :  but  there  are  very  aggravating 
circumstances,  which  it  could  never  represent: 

San{{uine  fcedentem  quos  ipse  sacraverat  ignes. 

As  a  farther  instance,  let  us  consider  those  lines 
of  Milton,  where  he  describes  the  travels  of  the 
fallen  angels  through  their  dismal  habitation  : 

O'er  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale 
They  passed,  and  many  a  region  dolorous  ; 
O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp; 
Hocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades 

of  death. 
\  universe  of  death. 

Here  is  displayed  the  force  of  union  m 

Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  dens,  bogs,  fens,  and  shades  ; 

which  yet  wou'd  lose 'the  greatest  part  of  the 
effect,  if  they  were  not  the 

Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  dens,  bogs,  fens,  and  shades— 
of  J^eath. 

This  idea  or  this  affection  caused  by  a  word, 
\\hich  nothing  but  a  word  could  annex  to  the 
•  'thcrs,  rai.ics  a  very  great  degree  of  the  sublime; 


and  this  sublime  is  raised  yet  higher  by  what  fol- 
lows, '  a  universe  of  Deatli.'  Here  are  again  two 
ideas  not  presentable  but  by  language  ;  and  a 
union  of  them  great  and  amazing  beyond  con- 
ception ;  if  they  may  properly  be  called  ideas 
which  present  no  distinct  image  to  the  mind  :  — 
but  still  it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  how 
words  can  move  the  passions  which  belong  to 
real  objects,  without  representing  these  objects 
clearly-  This  is  difficult  to  us,  because  we  do 
not  sufficiently  distinguish,  in  our  observations 
upon  language,  between  a  clear  expression,  and 
a  strong  expression.  These  are  frequently  con- 
founded with  each  otiier,  though  they  are  in 
reality  extremely  different.  The  former  regards 
the  understanding;  the  latter  belongs  to  the  pas- 
sions. The  one  describes  a  thing  as  it  is;  the 
other  describes  it  as  it  is  felt.  We  yield  to  sym- 
pathy what  we  refuse  to  description.  The  truth 
IS,  all  verbal  description,  merely  as  naked  des- 
cription, though  never  so  exact,  conveys  so  poor 
and  insufficient  an  idea  of  the  thing  described, 
that  it  could  scarcely  have  the  smallest  effect,  if 
the  speaker  did  not  call  in  to  his  aid  those  modes 
of  speech  that  mark  a  strong  and  lively  feeling 
in  himself.  Then,  by  the  contagion  of  our  pas- 
sions, we  catch  a  fire  already  kindled  in  another, 
which  probably  might  never  have  been  struck  out 
by  the  object  described  :  and  words,  by  strongly 
conveying  the  passions,  by  those  means  which 
we  have  already  mentioned,  fully  compensate 
for  their  weakness  in  other  respects.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  very  polished  languages,  and  such 
as  are  praised  for  their  superior  clearness  and 
perspicuity,  are  generally  deficient  in  strength. 
The  French  language  has  that  perfection  and  that 
defect.  Whereas  the  oriental  tongues,  and  in 
general  the  languages  of  most  unpolished  people, 
have  a  great  force  and  energy  of  expression;  and 
this  is  but  natural.  Uncultivated  people  are  but 
ordinary  observers  of  things,  and  not  critical  in 
distinguishing  them ;  but,  for  that  reason,  they 
admire  more,  and  are  more  affected  with  what 
they  see,  and  therefore  express  themselves  in  a 
warmer  and  more  passionate  manner.  If  the 
affection  be  well  conveyed,  it  will  work  its  effect 
without  any  clear  idea ;  often  without  any  idea 
at  all  of  the  thing  which  has  originally  given  rise 
to  it.' 

These  ideas  suggest,  at  least,  the  basis  on 
which  the  influence  of  literature  on  the  character 
and  manners  of  nations  must  rest.  When  oratory 
and  poetry  become  distinct  arts,  they  claim,  of 
course,  distinct  discussion.  See  Poetuy  and 
Okatory. 

LITHANTHRAX,  or  pit  coal,  is  a  black 
or  brown,  laminated,  bituminous  substance;  not 
very  easily  inflammable,  but,  when  once  inflamed, 
Inirns  longer  and  more  intensely  than  any  t)ther 
substance.  See  CoAr..  (jf  this  substance  three 
kindsarc  distinguished  by  authors.  Tiie  residuum 
of  the  first,  after  combustion,  is  black  ;  the  re- 
siduum of  the  second  is  spongy,  and  like  pumice 
stone;  and  the  residuum  of  the  third  is  whitish 
ashes.  Some  fossil  coal,  by  long  exposure  to 
air,  falls  into  a  grayish  powder;  from  which 
alum  may  be  extracted.  Fossil  coal  by  distilla- 
tion yields,  1,  a  phlegm  or  water;  2,  a  very  acid 
liquor  ;   .'J,  a   thin  oil  like  naphtha  ;   •!,  a  tliicktr 
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oil,  resembling  petroleum,  which  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  former,  and  which  rises  with  a 
violent  fire ;  5,  an  acid  concrete  salt ;  6,  an  un- 
inflammable earth  remains  in  the  retort.  These 
constituent  parts  of  fossil  coal  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  amber  and  other  bitumens.  From 
some  sorts  of  it  a  varnish  may  be  made  by  fat 
oiis.  Fixed  alkali  has  never  been  found  in  any 
sppcies  of  it;  nor  sulphur,  unless  when  mixed 
with  pyrites.  None  of  the  species  are  electrics 
pel  se.  For  exciting  intense  heats,  as  in  fur- 
naces for  smelting  iron  ore,  and  for  operations 
where  the  acid  and  oily  vapors  would  be  detri- 
mental, as  in  drying  of  malt,  fossil  coals  are 
previously  charred,  or  reduced  to  cokes.  See 
Coke.  Pit-coal  affords  tar,  and,  on  that  and 
other  accounts,  is  ranked  by  modern  chemists 
among  vegetable  substances.  See  Chemistuy. 
LITH'AllGE.  Fr.  litharge;  Lat.  lithnr- 
gj/ruin.     Lead  vitrified  with  copper. 

Our  orpiments  and  sublimed  mercury, 
Our  grounden  litarge  eke  on  the  porphurie, 
Of  eclie  of  thise  of  unces  a  certain, 
Not  helpeth  us  ;  our  labour  is  in  vain. 

Chaucer.   Cant.  Tales. 
1  have  seen  some  parcels  of  glass  adhering  to  the 
test  or  cupel  as  well  as  the  gold  or  litharge.   Boyle. 

Litharge  is  properly  lead  vitrified,  either  alone  or 
with  a  mixture  of  copper.  This  recrement  is  of  two 
kinds,  lithar!;e  of  gold,  and  litharge  of  silver,  ll  is 
collected  from  the  furnaces  where  silver  is  separated 
from  lead,  or  from  those  where  gold  and  silver  are 
purified  by  means  of  that  metal.  The  litharge  sold 
in  the  shops  is  produced  in  the  copper  works,  where 
lead  has  been  used  to  purify  diat  metal,  or  to  sepa- 
rate silver  from  it.  Hill. 

Litharge  of  lead  is  often  used  in  the  analysis  of 
the  ores  of  what  are  called  the  perfect  metals. 

Parkes's  Chemical  Catechism. 

Litharge  is  a  preparation  of  lead,  usually  in 
form  of  soft  flakes,  of  a  yellowish  reddish  color. 
If  calcined  lead  be  urged  with  a  hasty  fire,  it 
melts  into  the  appearance  of  oil ;  and,  on  cooling, 
concretes  into  litharge.  According  to  the  degree 
of  fire  and  other  circumstances,  it  proves  of  a 
pale  or  deep  color ;  the  former  called  litharge  of 
silver,  the  latter  litharge  of  gold. 

LITHE,  «(/;.  ^       Sax.  EEli«e;    Moeso-Goth. 
Litu'er,  adj.  S  lUft/i,  to  bend.    I'lexible;  lim- 
ber ;  soft ;    pliant. 

When  it  was  night,  to  slepel  laie. 
Right  as  I  was  wont  for  to  doen, 
And  fill  aslepe  wondir  sone, 
As  he  that  was  werie  forgo 
On  pilgrimage  mills  two 
To  the  corps  of  sainct  Leonarde, 
To  makin  lith  that  erst  was  harde.    Chancer. 
Thou  antick  death. 
Two  Talbots  winged  through  the  lither  sky, 
In  thy  despight  shall  'scape  mortality. 

Shahpeare. 
'I'he'  unwieldy  elephant. 
To   make   them   mirth,  used  all  his  might,  and 

wreathed 
His  lithe  proboscis.  ^fitton's  Pinndhe  Lost. 

LITIIIATF,  from  Gr.  X(0oc,.a  stone,  a  neu- 
tral salt,  formed  by  the  combinations  of  thelithic 
acid  with  varif)us  bases.     See  Chemistry. 

LITHIC  A(iD,  an  acid  extracted  from  the 
urinary  calculus.     See  Chemistuy. 


LITIIOG'RAPHV,  ;*.  *.  .    Gr.  Xt9oc,  astone. 
Lith'omancy,  #  Lithography  is  the 

Lithontrip'tick,  Vart  of  engraving  or 

Lithot'omy,  i  writing  on  stone  : 

Lithot'o.mist.  J  lithomancy, Greek, 

\iOoc,  a  stone,  and  fiavna,  divination ;  predic- 
tion by  stones:  lithonlriptick,  Fr.  lU/iontriptique, 
a  medicine  that  dissolves  stones  in  the  kidneys 
or  bladder  :  lithotomy,  Gr.  \i9oc  and  rifivw,  to 
cut,  the  art  or  practice  of  cutting  for  the  stone : 
lithotomist,  one  who  professes  the  art  of  extract- 
ing stones  from  the  bladder. 

As  strange  must  be  the  lithomancy,  or  divination, 
from  this  stone,  whereby  Helenas  the  prophet  fore- 
told the  destruction  of  Troy.  Browne. 

If  it  be  certain  that  Uthotomjj  is  more  likely  to  be 
followed  by  the  patient's  recovery,  when  no  manual 
roughness  is  exercised,  rapid  operating  must  be  con- 
demned by  the  judicious  and  discerning. 

Dr.  A.  Bees. 

Lithography  is  the  art  of  taking  impressions 
from  drawings  made  on  stone.  The  general 
process  consists  in  drawing  the  design  upon  the 
absorbent  body  with  a  soapy  chalk,  and  in  de- 
composing this  soapy  design  by  an  acid,  which, 
liberating  the  fatty  matter  present,  greases  the 
stone  where  the  design  existed,  or  rather  brings 
it  into  such  a  state  that,  being  wetted  and  then 
rolled  with  the  ink-roller,  no  ink  will  adhere 
except  at  the  parts  underneath  the  original  de- 
sign. From  this  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
process  depends  entirely  on  chemical  principles, 
and  is  thus  distinct  from  letter-press  or  copper- 
plate printing,  which  are  altogether  mechanical. 
On  this  account  it  has  in  Germany  been  called 
chemical  printing  ;  and,  as  metallic  plates  can  be 
prepared  to  be  printed  from  in  a  similar  manner, 
lithography  is  considered  only  as  a  branch  of 
chemical  printing. 

Alois  Senefelder  may  be  considered  as  the  in- 
ventor of  this  beautiful  art.  His  first  professional 
essays  were  executed  in  1796.  The  difficulty 
he  experienced  in  writing  backwards,  led  him 
to  the  process  of  transfer,  and  the  use  of  dry 
soap,  which  was  found  to  leave  permanent  traces, 
which  would  give  impressions,  naturally  led  to 
the  mode  of  chalk-drawings.  Having  made  consi- 
derable improvements,  Mr.  Senefelder  obtained, 
in  1799,  a  patent  privilege  for  Bavaria,  when  he 
made  known  his  process,  and  afterwards  entered 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  Andre,  of  Oflfenbach, 
who  proposed  to  establish  presses,  and  take  out 
patents  at  London,  Paris,  and  X'ienna.  For  this 
purpose  Senefelder  came  to  London  with  a 
brother  of  Andre's,  and  the  invention  having 
been  much  spoken  of,  under  the  name  of  poly- 
autography,  most  of  the  principal  English  artists 
made  trials  of  it.-  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
art  of  printing  from  the  stones  was  not  then  fully 
understood,  and  the  difference  between  the  ma- 
terials of  Germany  and  those  of  England,  used 
both  for  the  purposes  of  drawing  and  printing, 
caused  constant  failures,  and  the  artists  in  suc- 
cession abandoned  the  practice  of  it.  To  this 
cause  is  to  be  attributed  the  unpopularity  of  li- 
thography in  England,  as  it  was  left  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  amateurs,  whose  productions,  gene- 
rally speaking,   did    no    credit  to  the  art,    and 
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whose  faults  were  in  some  degree  bupposed  to 
be  those  of  the  art  itself,  lii  August,  1800, 
Seiiefelder,  who  had  now  separated  from  Andre, 
went  to  V'lenna,  where,  after  much  difficulty,  a 
patent  was  obtained,  and  extensive  preparations 
were  made,  for  applying  his  process  to  print 
cottons  ;  but  bad  management,  and  some  unfor- 
tunate circumstances,  prevented  his  success,  and 
he  returned  to  Munich  in  1806,  leaving  the 
estiblishment  in  other  hands. 

Mr.  Mitterer,  professor  of  drawing  at  the 
public  school  at  Munich,  now  (1806),  practised 
lilho/raphy  to  multiply  copies  for  the  pupils, 
and  is  said  to  have  invented  the  chalk  composi- 
tion in  its  present  form,  or  at  least  to  have 
improved  it  greatly.  From  this  period  tlie  prac- 
tice of  the  art  has  extended  and  improved  rapidly, 
and  more  particularly  at  Munich,  where  several 
establishments  were  formed,  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  it  to  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  for  printing 
writings  and  official  forms,  for  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  government. 

In  October,  1809,  Senefelder  was  appointed 
inspector  of  the  Royal  Lithographic  Establish- 
ment at  Munich,  for  printing  from  stone  a  com- 
plete map  and  survey  of  Bavaria,  since  which 
period  he  has  devoted  his  time  to  experiments, 
and  to  writing  the  history  of  his  invention. 
Among  other  points  of  improvement,  to  which 
his  attention  has  been  directed,  is  a  substitute 
for  the  stones,  which  are  inconvenient  to  use  on 
account  of  their  weight,  and  they  are  also  liable 
to  break  in  the  press,  when  used  without  due 
caution,  or  when  they  contain  flaws.  For  this 
purpose  he  has  made  a  composition  of  dryintj 
oil,  finely  ground  earth,  and  other  substances, 
which  is  thinly  spread  over  pieces  of  parchment; 
but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  found  to  answer. 
The  surface  cracks  after  repeated  wetting  and 
exposure  to  the  power  of  the  press,  and  the 
printing  ink  is  then  taken  in  the  cracks  and 
spoils  the  impressions.  Thus  a  very  small  num- 
ber only  of  good  impressions  can  be  obtained. 

From  the  period  of  Andre's  English  patent, 
till  Mr.  Hullmandel  commenced  his  establish- 
ment in  London,  but  little  progress  was  made  in 
this  country;  but  that  ingenious  artist  formed  a 
new  era  in  lithography,  and  in  many  cases 
English  printing  is  now  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  continental  works. 

The  principal  operation  in  lithography  con- 
sists in  impregnating  a  stone  with  fatty  substances, 
very  superficially,  so  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
affinity  which  exists  between  these  substances 
and  their  power  to  repel  water,  the  points  or 
lines  formed  with  them  on  stone  shall  be  capable 
of  retaining  other  such  substances  ^yhenever  tliey 
are  brought  in  contact  with  them ;  while  these 
substances  will  be  repelled  by  the  moisture 
which  the  stone  has  imbibed  in  those  parts  which 
they  do  not  cover.  Thus,  when  lines  have  been 
made  on  a  stone  with  lithographic  ink,  or  crayons, 
intotiie  composition  of  which  fatty  bodies  enter, 
and  afterwards  a  roller  charged  with  a  fat  or 
oily  ink  is  passed  over  these  stones,  this  ink  will 
be  •'3posited  on  the  traces  of  the  crayon,  or  of 
the  lithographic  ink,  in  a  thin  layer,  but  sufficient 
to  produce  an  impression  ;  whilst  it  will  not  ad- 
here to  any  parts  of  the    stone  which  are  not 


impregnated  with  the  fatty  inatler ;  and  which, 
besides,  are  kept  in  a  moist  state.  It  is  on  das 
point  that  all  the  art  of  lidiograpliy  depends; 
and  it  is  only  requisite,  therefore,  to  discover 
what  substances,  by  a  proper  combination,  can 
be  made  most  suitable  to  answer  the  double  pur- 
pose of  producing  a  good  drawing,  and  of  re- 
ceiving the  ink,  which  is  to  form  the  impression. 
It  will  be  apparent  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  in- 
difference what  kind  of  fatty  substance  is  used 
with  which  to  form  a  drawing,  or  to  trace  a 
writing,  on  the  stone.  These  substances,  in 
their  natural  state,  if  brought  into  contact  with  a 
stone,  would  diffuse  themselves  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  and,  consequently,  would  not  be  capable 
of  forming  points  or  lines  sufficiently  fine  and 
well  defined,  to  give  to  a  drawing  the  delicacy, 
precision,  and  harmony,  which  it  ought  to  iiave 
It  is  necessary,  then,  to  find  a  liquid  composition, 
by  which  may  be  traced  lines  as  clear  and  well 
defined  as  those  made  on  paper  with  Indian  ink  ; 
and  also  a  solid  preparation,  which  will  produce 
the  same  results  as  the  common  crayons  used  by 
artists.  Hitherto,  it  has  only  been  possible  to 
effect  this  by  forming  a  kind  of  soap,  by  tiie 
combination  of  fatty  or  resinous  substances 
with  an  alkali.  This  soap,  when  liquid,  does 
not  spread  as  grease  and  oils  do;  and,  when  in  a 
solid  state,  it  has  such  a  degree  of  consistency 
as  to  enable  the  artist  to  produce  upon  stone  all 
the  effects  of  a  drawing.  But  as  soapy  bodies 
are,  in  general,  soluble  in  water,  and  as  the 
water  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  moisten  the 
stone,  and  consequently  the  drawing,  before 
applying  the  printing-ink,  would  destroy  tlie 
drawing,  by  dissolving  the  soapy  substance  with 
wliich  it  was  formed,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
find  a  means  of  reducing  this  soap  to  the  state 
of  a  fatty  body  insoluble  in  water.  This  is 
effected  by  spreading  over  the  stone  and  over  the 
drawing  an  acid,  which,  by  uniting  witli  the  alkali 
of  the  soap,  reduces  the  latter  to  the  state  of 
grease.  This  operation  is  called  the  preparation. 
Lithographic  ink,  if  good,  will  be  soluble  in 
distilled  water,  which  is  capable  of  perfectly 
dissolving  common  soap.  It  ought  to  flow  freely 
from  the  pen,  and  not  spread  on  the  stone ;  it 
must  also  be  capable  of  forming  extremely  fine 
lines,  and  should  be  very  black,  in  order  to 
render  the  work  of  the  artist  perfectly  clear  and 
distinct.  The  most  essential  quality,  however, 
is  tiiat  of  imbedding  itself  firmly  in  the  stone,  so 
as  to  reproduce  the  most  delicate  touches  of  the 
drawing,  and  to  aftbrd  a  great  number  of  im- 
pressions :  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  capable  of  resisting  the  acid 
which  is  spread  over  it  in  the  preparation,  so  as 
not  to  have  its  fatty  particles  either  removed  or 
altered.  Ahostof  recipes, for  making  litiiographic 
ink  and  crayons,  have  been  published,  and 
scattered  both  in  Germany  and  France.  M. 
Senefelder,  iu  his  work,  gives  eight  receipts  for 
making  tiiis  drawing-ink ;  yet,  assuredly,  he  has 
not  publislied  that  which  he  considers  the  best. 
We  think  it  sni^erfluous  to  give  these  receipts, 
as  it  would  only  serve  to  create  uncertainty  in 
choosing  from  amonp  fhem,  and  especially  as 
they  are  all  considered  more  or  less  inferior  to 
lh(?  following :— 
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LITHOGRAPHY. 


Soap,  from  suet  or  tullow,  dry 
Mastic,  in  tears 
Soda  of  commeree 
Shell-lac     . 
Fine  lamp-black 


Drachms. 
.  30 
.  30 
.  30 
.  150 
.      12 


Soap  made  of  tallow  is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
prepared  from  oil.  But  as  soap  is  more  or  less 
hard,  according  to  its  age  and  tlie  dryness  of 
the  situation  in  which  it  lias  been  kept,  it  must 
not  be  used  in  exactly  the  above  proportions 
with  tlie  other  articles,  without  regard  to  its  being 
either  moist  or  dry.  To  obviate  this  source  of 
error,  and  to  obtain  the  exact  proportions,  the 
soap  should  be  cut  with  a  knife  into  thin  slices, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  until  it  is  perfectly 
dry;  it  is  then  to  be  put  into  a  box  lined  witli 
paper,  and  thus  kept  in  a  very  dry  place  until  it 
is  wanted  for  use.  The  best  lamp-black,  which 
is  the  product  of  tiie  combustioa  of  resin, 
should  be  used. 

In  order  to  melt  these  materials,  a  copper, 
cast-metal  skdlet,  should  be  used,  wliich  should 
be  furnished  with  a  wooden  handle ;  it  will  also 
be  found  convenient  for  it  to  have  a  lip  on 
its  edge,  in  order  that  the  material  may  pass 
more  readily  into  the  moulds,  particularly  when 
crayons  are  to  be  made.  The  soap  is  first  put 
into  this  vessel,  which  is  then  to  be  placed  over 
a  brisk  fire  in  a  chafing-dish ;  when  this  is 
well  melted  the  shell-lac  is  to  be  thrown  in, 
wliich  will  fuse  very  readily;  the  soda  is  then 
to  be  added,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  after  this  the 
mastic,  taking  care  to  stir  it  with  a  spatula,  fur- 
nished with  a  wooden  handle ;  lastly,  the  lamp- 
black is  gradually  put  in,  stirring  it  between 
every  successive  addition  until  the  mixture  is 
complete.  A  very  brisk  fire  is  used  that  the 
materials  may  be  perfectly  fused.  The  shell-lac 
is  apt  to  swell  up ;  it  is,  therefore,  put  into  the 
skillet  gradually  that  it  may  not  boil  over.  When 
all  these  materials  are  well  incorporated,  they 
are  poured  out  on  a  plate  of  cast-iron,  made 
very  warm  and  rubbed  over  with  oil,  in  order 
that  the  composition  may  be  easily  detached  from 
it.  Before  the  mass  is  poured  on  the  plate, 
ledges  are  formed  round  it  with  pieces  of  wood, 
wliich  serve  to  prevent  the  mass  from  running 
oflf,  and  enable  us  to  preserve  it  of  an  equal 
thickness  throughout  ;  when  these  pieces  of 
wood  are  removed,  the  composition  is  to  be  cut 
into  stripes  by  means  of  a  knife,  which  should 
be  guided  by  a  straight  ruler ;  this  must  be  done 
whilst  the  compositioi  is  warm,  i.ittle  sticks 
are  tlius  formed,  similar  to  those  of  Indian  ink ; 
it  would,  however,  be  more  convenient  to  have 
mould's  in  which  to  pour  the  composition. 

IVIany  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  li- 
thography have  recommended,  not  merely  the 
melting,  but  the  partial  burning  of  the  materials 
with  which  lithographic  ink  and  crayons  are  to 
be  composed  ;  but  this  is  a  bad  method,  since  it 
is  impossible  in  this  way  always  to  obtain  the 
same  combinations,  as  some  portion  of  the  ma- 
terials woidd  thus  be  wholly  destroyed.  The 
means  of  obtaining  good  ink  must  (lepond  on 
the  nature  of  the  materials,  and  upon  their  being 
duly  jroportioned  to  each  other,  and,  to  accom- 


plisii  these  ends,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  combustion. 

The  ink,  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  the 
composition,  is  used  either  with  the  pen  or  the 
(lamel's  hair  pencil,  for  writings,  dotted,  and 
aquatinta  drawings,  those  of  a  mixed  character, 
or  those  intended  as  imitations  of  wood  or  other 
engravings. 

We  proceed  to  describe,  practically,  the  pro- 
cess for  ])reparing  the  autographic  mk,  or  that 
kind  which  is  suitable  for  transferring  to  stone 
the  writings  or  drawings  which  have  been  exe- 
cuted on  paper,  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

This  ink  ought  to  be  mellow,  and  somewhat 
thicker  than  that  used  immediately  on  the  stone ; 
so  that,  when  it  is  dry  on  the  paper,  it  may  still 
be  sufficiently  viscous  to  cause  it  to  adhere  to 
the  stone  by  simple  pressure.  The  following  is 
the  manner  of  preparing  the  ink  : — 

Drachms. 
Dry  soap  .         .100 

White-wax,  free  from  tallow  .  100 
Mutton  suet  ....  50 
Shell-lac  ....       50 

Mastic 50 

Lamp-black  30  to  35 

These  materials  are  to  be  melted  in  the  way  we 
have  described  for  lithographic  ink. 

The  operation,  by  which  a  writing  or  drawing 
is  transferred  from  paper  to  stone,  not  only  af- 
fords the  means  of  abridging  labor,  but  also  of 
producing  the  writings  or  drawings  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  they  have  been  traced  ;  where- 
as, when  they  are  executed  immediately  on  stone, 
they  must  be  performed  ,in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  which  they  are  eventually  to  have.  Thus 
it  is  necessary  to  draw  those  objects  on  the  left, 
which,  in  the  impression,  are  to  be  on  the  right 
hand.  To  acquire  the  art  of  reversing  subjects, 
when  writing  or  drawing,  is  both  difficult  and 
tedious ;  while  by  the  aid  of  transparent,  and  of 
autographic,  paper,  impressions  may  be  readily 
obtained,  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which 
the  writing  or  the  drawing  has  been  made.  In 
order  to  make  a  transfer  to  stone  of  a  writing  or 
drawing,  in  lithographic  ink  or  in  crayons,  or 
an  impression  from  a  copper-plate,  it  is  neces- 
sary, first,  that  the  drawing,  or  transcript,  should 
be  on  a  thin  and  flexible  substance,  such  as  com- 
mon paper;  secondly,  that  it  should  be  capable  of 
being  easily  detached  from  this  substance,  and 
transferred  entirely  to  the  stone,  by  means  of 
pressure.  But  as  the  ink  with  which  a  drawing 
is  traced  penetrates  the  paper  to  a  certain  depth, 
and  adheres  to  it  with  considerable  tenacity,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  detach  them  perfectly  from 
each  otlier,  if,  between  the  paper  and  the  draw- 
ing, some  substance  were  not  interposed,  which, 
by  the  portion  of  water  it  is  capable  of  imbibing, 
should  so  far  lessen  their  adhesion  to  each  other, 
that  they  may  be  completely  separated  in  every 
point.  It  is  to  efi'ect  this  that  the  paper  is  pre- 
pared, by  covering  it  with  a  size,  which  may  be 
written  on  with  facility,  and  on  which  the  finest 
lines  may  be  traced,  without  blotting  the  paper. 
X'^arious  means  may  be  found  of  communicat- 
ing this  property  to  paper.  The  following  pre- 
paration   is    always    found    to   succeed,    and 
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when  the  operation  is  performed  with  the  ne- 
cessary precautK)ns,  admits  of  tlie  finest  and 
most  delicate  lines  being  perfectly  transferred, 
without  leaving  the  faintest  trace  on  the  paper. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  strong 
unsized  paper,  and  to  spread  over  it  a  size,  pre- 
pared of  the  undermentioned  materials  : 

Drachms. 
Starch  .         .         .120 

Gum  Arabic  .  .  .40 
Alum  .  .21 

A  moderately  thick  paste  is  made  with  the 
starch,  by  means  of  heat;  into  this  paste  is 
thrown  the  gum  arable  and  the  alum,  which 
liave  been  previously  dissolved  in  water,  and  in 
separate  ve&sels.  The  whole  is  mixed  well  toge- 
ther ;  and  it  is  applied  warm  to  the  sheets  of 
paper  by  means  of  a  brush,  or  a  large  flat  hair 
pencil.  The  paper  may  be  colored  by  adding 
to  the  size  a  decoction  of  French  berries,  in  tlie 
proportion  of  ten  drachms.  After  having  dried 
this  autographic  paper,  it  is  put  into  a  press,  to 
flatten  the  sheets ;  and  they  are  made  smooth 
by  placing  them,  two  at  a  time,  on  a  stone,  and 
passing  them  under  the  scraper  of  the  lithogra- 
phic press.  If,  on  trying  this  paper,  it  is  found 
to  have  a  tendency  to  blot,  this  inconvenience 
may  be  remedied  by  rubbing  it  with  finely  pow- 
dered gum  sandarach..  We  give  below  another 
receipt,  which  will  be  found  equally  useful ;  and 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  to 
thin  paper,  which  has  been  sized.  It  requires 
only  that  the  paper  be  of  a  firm  texture. 

Drachms. 
Gum  tragacanth  .         .       4 

German  glue  ...  4 
Sjjanish  white  ...  8 
Starch  ....       4 

Th«  tragacan.th  is  to  be  put  into  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  to  dissolve,  thirty-six  hours  before 
it  is  mixed  with  the  other  materials.  The  glue 
is  to  be  melted  over  the  fire  in  the  usual  manner. 
A  paste  is  made  with  the  starch ;  and  after  hav- 
ing, whilst  warm,  mixed  these  several  ingre- 
dients, the  Spanish  white  is  to  be  added  to  them, 
and  a  layer  of  this  sizing  is  to  be  spread  over 
the  paper,  as  already  described  :  taking  care  to 
agitate  the  mixture  with  the  brush,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ve-ssel,  that  tiie  Spanish  white  may  be 
equally  distributed  throughout  the  liquid. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  two  autographic  / 
processes  which  facilitate  and  abridge  this  kind 
of  work,  when  it  is  desired  to  copy  a  fac  simile, 
or  a  drawing  in  lines.  The  first  of  these  methods 
is  to  trace,  with  autographic  ink,  any  subject 
whatever,  on  a  transparent  paper,  which  is  free 
from  grease  and  resin  ;  like  that  which  is  known  in 
commerce  by  tlie  name  of  papier  vegetal;  and, 
to  transfer  it  to  slone,  this  paper  is  to  be  covered 
with  a  transparent  size ;  this  operation  is  very 
difficult  to  execute,  and  requires  much  address, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  tendency  which  this 
paper  has  to  cockle  or  wrinkle  when  it  is  wetted. 
Great  fiicilities  will  be  found  from  using  tissue 
paper  impregnated  with  a  fine  white  varnish,  and 
afterwards  sized  over.  In  the  second  process, 
transparent  leave.s,  formed  of  gelatin  or  fish  glue, 
au-  employed  ;  and  the  design  is  traced  on  them 


witii  the  dry-point,  so  as  to  make  an  incision ; 
these  traces  are  to  be  filled  up  with  autogiaphic 
nk,  and  thence  transferred. 

The  German  artists  principally  make  use  of 
various  tints,  wiiicii  are  added  to  the  original 
black  and  white  impression.  This  mode  of 
printing  has  been  rarely  adopted  in  this  country ; 
but,  when  employed  vvitli  judgment,  is  capable 
of  producing  very  beautiful  effects.  We  may 
illustrate  this  by  reference  to  a  chalk  drawing 
done  in  the  common  manner:  when  finished, 
an  impression  of  this  drawing  is  thrown  on  a 
polished  stone,  and  a  transparent  coating  of  a 
waxy  substance  laid  over  the  impression  thus 
transferred.  In  this  state  it  is  sent  to  the  artist, 
who  must  scrape  away  this  waxy  coating  where- 
ever  he  wishes  white  lights  to  appear.  To  pro- 
duce a  good  effect,  in  this  way,  requires  some 
judgment ;  the  lights  must  never  be  scraped  out 
too  broad,  for  the  impressions  will  have  a  snowy 
appearance,  which  will  be  very  disagreeable,  the 
effect  must  rather  be  produced  by  small  scratches 
close  to  one  another,  it  being  well  borne  in  mind 
that  half  tints  of  white  cannot  be  scraped  out. 
Every  line  scraped  will  be  positive  light;  but 
the  effect  of  half  tints  must  be  produced  by  the 
fineness  of  the  lines,  and  not  by  the  more  or  less 
scraping  of  the  waxy  coating.  In  scraping,  the 
artist  must  feel  that  he  has  actually  removed  the 
waxy  coating,  and  that  the  tool  has  touched  the 
face  of  the  stone,  if  not,  the  intended  light  will 
not  tell,  and  the  scraping  becomes  useless.  I'or 
imitating  the  rough  touches  of  white  chalk,  it  is 
a  very  good  plan  to  jag  (by  striking  with  a  knife) 
the  edge  of  the  tool  used  in  scraping.  With  such 
a  tool,  a  ruggedness  will  be  given  to  the  scrap- 
ing, which  could  not  be  easily  imitated  in  any 
other  manner;  but,  unless  they  are  scraped  with 
art,  these  lights  will  have  a  heavy  and  mechanical 
look  in  the  printing. 

There  is  another  method  of  executing  the  tint 
plates,  which  some  persons  prefer:  it  is  as  fol- 
lows. After  the  printer  has  thrown  off  an  im- 
pression of  the  drawing  on  a  polished  stone, 
instead  of  laying  on  a  waxy  mixture,  the  stone 
is  sent  to  the  artist,  who  lays  on  gum  water  over 
all  those  parts  which  are  intended  to  be  white ; 
a  margin  of  gum  must  also  be  added,  and  the 
rest  is  done  by  the  printer. 

Lithographic  chalk  should  have  the  qualities 
of  a  good  drawing  crayon,  it  should  be  even  in 
texture  and  carry  a  good  point.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  avoid  making  it  too  soft  and  greasy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  too  brittle  on  the  other. 
For  the  chalk,  as  for  the  ink,  more  or  less  of  the 
soap,  wax,  and  tallow,  may  be  used,  as  the  ex- 
tent of  the  burning  may  render  necessary,  and 
the  remedies  pointed  out  for  defects  of  the  ink 
will  enable  the  operator  to  judge  of  what  is 
wanting. 

The  following  proportiens  are  the  best : 

Ounces. 
Common  soap  .         •     1 J 

Tallow         .  .         .2 

Virgin  wax  .  ■     2.^ 

Shell-lac      ....     1 

The  manipulation  is  similar  to  that  for  the  ink. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  throw  in  a  little  of  the 
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wax  just  before  the  flame  is  extinguished.  Less 
bhick  must  be  mixed  with  the  chalk  than 
with  the  ink,  its  only  use  being  to  color  the 
drawing,  so  that  the  artist  may  see  the  lines  he 
traces. 

When  the  whole  is  well  mixed,  it  should  be 
poured  into  a  mould,  and  very  strongly  pressed 
to  prevent  any  bubbles,  which  would  make  the 
texture  irregular. 

We  may  now  furnish  some  useful  information 
relative  to  the  kind  of  stone  to  be  employed  -in 
lithography.  The  country  adjacent  to  that 
wiierein  lithography  originated  is  abundantly 
provided  with  stoues  suited  to  this  art.  There 
are  immense  quarries  of  it,  disposed  in  layers, 
along  the  Danube,  in  the  country  of  Pappenheim, 
and  in  several  other  spots.  The  principal  quarries 
worked  are  at  a  village  called  Solenhofen.  Every 
one  admitting  the  existence  of  a  first  cause,  must 
believe  that  Providence,  who  destined  to  this 
age  the  invention  of  an  art  favorable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation,  had  formed  a  considerable 
mass  of  stones  ready  prepared  for  the  service  of 
lithography.  They  are,  in  fact,  found  disposed 
in  layers  of  one,  two,  three,  or  more  inches  in 
thickness,  in  sucli  a  manner  that  it  is  merely  ne- 
cessary to  raise  them  from  the  quarries,  and  to 
cut  them  into  convenient  sizes,  their  thickness 
being  equal  tliroughout  in  each  strata.  Nature, 
who  acknowledges  neither  privilege  nor  mono- 
poly, has  distributed  the  same  benefit  amongst 
other  countries  also,  though  in  a  way  less  strik- 
ing. Lithographic  stones  are  found  in  France, 
Italy,  Prussia,  Britain,  Spain,  and  in  the  United 
States.  Researches  made  with  greater  care  would 
undoubtedly  discover  them  in  a  great  number  of 
places.  All  the  lithographers  of  Paris  make  use, 
almost  exclusively,  of  the  stones  from  Germany. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  French  quarries 
have  been  badly  worked,  either  from  want  of  funds 
or  ignorance.  The  first  masses  which  presented 
themselves  on  the  superficial  strata  have  been 
employed ;  these  stones  are  full  of  hollows,  veins, 
or  other  defects,  though  otherwise  of  a  good 
quality,  being  harder  than  those  of  Solenhofen. 
Those  of  the  first  quality,  from  Germany,  are 
preferred  for  designs  in  crayons;  those  found  in 
commerce  are  nofall  equally  good.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  properties  which  denote  the  good- 
ness of  a  lithographic  stone. 

White  stones  are  generally  inferior  to  other 
kinds,  being  less  durable.  Those  of  a  yellowish, 
or  rather  a  grayish  tint,  are  to  be  preferred  on 
account  of  their  durability,  and  because  their 
grain  is  generally  most  equal.  Those  which  are 
covered  with  points,  or  little  whitish  parts  resem- 
bling vermicella,  ought  to  be  altogether  rejected, 
especially  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  delicate 
drawings  in  crayon  ;  as  the  marblings  or  shades 
of  different  colors  deceive  the  eye  of  the  artist, 
and  prevent  his  giving  to  his  work  that  effect 
and  harmony  which  it  ought  to  have.  The  strata 
with  stripes  of  a  more  transparent  tint  than  the 
rest  of  the  stone  ought  to  be  rejected,  not  only 
because  they  are  liable  to  split,  but  because  they 
take  the  ink  more  readily  in  those  parts,  and 
leave  the  traces  of  it  more  strongly  upon  the  de- 
signs Stones,  however,  are  met  with,  which 
have  fine  lines,  or   threads  of  a  brownish  hue, 


which  do   not  present  any  impediments  to  the 
success  of  the  artist. 

Stones  whicli  are  liard  and  homogeneous  ac- 
quire a  more  equal  surface,  and  are  better  adapted 
to  the  harmony  of  the  tints  ;  they  give  a  greater' 
number  of  impressions  without  clogging,  and 
furnish  proofs  more  clear  and  brilliant,  whilst 
the  contrary  is  the  case  with  those  which  are 
softer ;  the  durability  of  a  stone  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  scratching  it  with  the  point  of  a  knife. 
Those  which  are  soft  retain  with  more  difficulty 
the  traces  of  the  design  in  tlie  light  touches ; 
they  clog  more  readily,  and  consequently  afford 
a  smaller  number  of  impressions.  The  metallic 
pen  cuts  them  easily,  which  produces  a  clogging, 
and  prevents  the  ink  from  flowing.  The  grain 
of  these  stones  is  always  coarse  and  unequal. 
Those  which  have  holes,  or  those  which  are  un- 
equal in  their  grain  or  in  their  hardness,  present 
the  same  inconvenience;  they  check  the  point 
of  the  pen  when  employed  in  imitating  line 
engraving,  and  do  not  admit  of  the  artist  giving 
clearness  and  neatness  to  his  work.  The  soft 
parts  being  also  more  easily  acted  on  by  the 
acid  are  corroded,  and  injure  the  parts  of  the 
design  with  which  they  have  been  covered. 
Stones  which  have  any  defect  whatever,  ought 
never  to  be  used  for  the  crayon,  with  which  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  with  particular  care ;  they 
are  therefore  generally  used  for  works  in  ink. 
The  thickness  of  the  stones  is  immaterial,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  too  thin ;  for  in  this  case 
there  is  a  risk  of  breaking  ihem  in  the  operation 
of  printing.  Their  thickness  ought  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  their  surface ;  the  smallest  should  not 
be  less  than  an  inch,  when  thicker  they  have  the 
advantage  of  serving  for  a  considerable  number  of 
designs ;  but  they  are  very  inconvenient  when  it 
is  desired  to  remove  or  export  them.  It  some- 
times happens  that  a  stone,  the  surface  of  which 
presents  all  the  qualities  which  have  just  been 
spoken  of,  and  which  has  succeeded  well  in  the 
impressions  of  one  or  more  copies,  is  found  to 
be  bad  in  the  succeeding  impressions. 

The  stones  proper  for  lithography  are  com- 
posed of  lime,  argil,  and  silex.  The  first  of 
these  substances  predominates,  the  third  is  found 
in  very  small  quantity.  A  stone  entirely  cal- 
careous does  not  answer  for  lithography,  as  has 
been  proved  by  the  marble  of  Carrara ;  the 
crayon  and  ink  adhere  to  this  stone  with  diffi- 
culty, and  are  readily  effaced  from  it;  the  lines 
and  the  shades  in  a  great  measure  disappear. 
One  of  the  most  certain  indications  of  lithogra- 
phical  properties  is  the  conchoidal  fracture.  All 
stones  of  this  kind  will  be  found  good  if  they 
are  also  hard,  and  have  all  the  fineness  of  grain 
and  homogeneousness  of  texture  which  are 
necessary. 

The  mode  of  polishing  them  must  next  be  ad- 
verted to.  Polishing  is  an  operation  by  means 
of  which  a  uniform  and  flat  surface,  and  a  polish 
more  or  less  high,  is  given  to  the  stone,  according 
to  the  different  kind  of  design  or  of  work  for 
which  it  is  intended.  The  care  and  precision 
with  which  this  first  preparation  of  the  stone  is 
effected,  are  not  of  less  importance  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  design  than  to  that  of  the  impression. 
A  stone,  the  grain  of  which  is  unsuitable  for  the 
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crayon,  will  not  allow  the  artist  to  regulate  his 
tints,  and  to  give  them  harmony ;  when  he  works 
in  ink,  or  with  the  dry  point,  he  will  meet  with 
other  obstacles  if  the  polish  of  the  stone  be  not 
perfect ;  and  in  each  case  his  drawings  will  be 
defectire ;  but  they  will  be  more  so,  if  in  the 
surface  of  the  stone  there  are  undulations,  hol- 
lows, stripes,  Jcc.  Stones  are  poli^shed  with  sand, 
by  rubbing  them  one  on  the  other.  The  best 
sand  for  this  purpose  is  that  quartzose  sand 
which  is  fine  and  hard-grained.  In  Paris  they 
in  general  make  use  of  a  yellow  sand,  which, 
though  fine,  requires  to  be  sifted.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  be  very  careful  that  the  sand  which  is 
used  be  not  mixed  with  gravel  or  any  sharp 
angular  substance,  which  would  form  stripes  on 
the  stones,  the  hollows  of  which  would  not 
receive  the  printing-ink,  and  there  would  conse- 
quently be  white  marks  on  the  impressions. 
This  serious  evil  is  avoided  by  sifting  the  sand 
before  it  is  used,  and  by  rubbing  the  upper 
stone  slowly  at  the  commencement  of  the  oper- 
ation, and  occasionally  turning  it  round  upon 
the  lower  stone. 

The  kind  of  design  for  which  a  stone  is  in- 
tended determines  the  kind  of  polish  which 
should  be  given  to  it.  A  work  in  which  the 
crayon  is  used  cannot  be  executed  uoless  the 
stone  have  a  grain  left  upon  it ;  all  other  kinds 
of  drawing  require  surfaces  which  have  the  polish 
of  marble.  Whether  we  wish  to  employ  a  fresh 
stone,  or  to  renew  one  which  has  been  already 
used,  it  must  equally  undergo  the  process  of 
polishing.  For  this  purpose  it  is  placed  on  a 
table  ;  a  little  sand  is  very  equally  sifted  over  it, 
which  is  moistened  with  a  very  little  water.  On 
the  first  stone  is  placed  a  second,  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  the  upper 
one  is  rubbed  about  in  a  direction  nearly  circu- 
lar, but  drawing  it  successively  towards  the  four 
corners,  and  continually  changing  the  relative 
position  of  the  stones,  so  that  every  part  of  their 
surfaces  may  be  subjected  to  an  equal  degree  of 
friction.  If  this  be  neglected,  and  the  stones  be 
pressed  on  each  other,  and  the  circular  motion 
be  always  the  same,  hollows  will  be  formed,  and 
uneven  surfaces  produced;  and  these  irregulari- 
ties will  show  themselves  in  the  impressions.  It 
is  easy  to  ascertain,  by  means  of  a  straight  line, 
whether  the  stone  be  well  levelled. 

At  first  the  motion  should  be  slow,  and  the 
pressure  trifling,  the  rapidity  of  the  one  and  the 
force  of  the  other  increasing  as  the  sand  becomes 
equally  distributed.  When  the  sand  becomes 
reduced  to  a  paste,  it  no  longer  acts  upon  the 
stone  ;  fresh  sand  must  be  taken  until  the  stone 
be  perfectly  smooth,  and  there  no  longer  remain 
on  it  the  traces  of  any  former  design.  The  ink 
which  formed  this  design  may  have  been  made 
to  disappear  without  our  having  removed  the 
source  of  its  reproduction.  This  cause  exists 
in  the  particles  of  the  fatty  substance  of  the 
crayon,  or  of  the  ink,  which  have  penetrated  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  which,  being 
again  brought  in  contact  with  the  printing-ink, 
will  retain  it,  and  reproduce  part  of  the  old  de- 
sign. It  may  be  known  that  this  cause  exists, 
when  it  is  perceived  that  in  the  wet  stone  there 
are  light  traces  of  the  former  drawing.     It  is 


tl)en  necessary  to  contuiuc  the  rubbing  until 
tliese  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  aquafortis 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  stone  for 
printing  will,  by  itself,  produce  this  effect  when 
the  traces  are  very  superficial.  It  should  be 
remarked,  that,  of  two  stones  of  the  same  size, 
the  lower  becomes  polished  sooner  than  the 
upper  one.  To  avoid  this  it  is  only  necessary 
to  change  their  position. 

In  order  to  produce,  on  a  stone  intended  for  a 
drawing  on  crayon,  the  gram  which  it  ought  to 
have,  it  is  necessary,  after  having  treated  it  as  we 
have  just  described,  to  sprinkle  and  rub  it  again 
with  fine  sand,  which,  by  the  friction  it  produces, 
may  be  made  to  give  the  desired  grain.  When 
it  is  wished  to  obtain  a  coarse  grain,  the  stone  is 
rubbed  for  a  less  space  of  time  with  the  sand, 
this  being  also  renewed  more  frequently ;  but 
the  rubbing  with  the  same  sand  is  prolonged 
when  a  very  fine  surface  is  required.  This  rub- 
bing, however,  should  not  be  continued  too  long, 
or  the  grain  which  has  been  produced  will  be 
destroyed.  The  state  of  the  grain  may  be  judged 
of  by  blowing  briskly  on  the  surface  of  the  stone, 
on  which  has  been  placed  a  little  water,  and 
then  examining  its  plane  by  looking  at  it  in  an 
oblique  direction. 

When  stones  intended  for  drawings  in  ink,  or 
with  other  materials  fit  for  lithography,  are  to 
have  a  very  high  polish  given  to  them,  the  pro- 
cedure is  the  same  as  that  we  have  just  described, 
excepting  only,  that,  after  having  produced  a  fine 
grain  on  the  surface,  the  rubbing  is  continued 
with  the  same  sand  reduced  to  a  thin  paste, 
taking  care  to  wet  the  stones  when  the  adhesion 
between  them  becomes  so  great  as  to  prevent 
them  moving  freely.  The  workman,  when  he 
discontinues  his  labor,  should  not  leave  the 
stones  in  this  state,  as  they  would  adhere,  and 
could  then  be  separated  only  by  keeping  them 
in  a  vessel  full  of  water. 

The  stones,  having  acquired  by  the  operation 
described  a  certain  degree  of  polish,  are  well 
washed,  in  order  to  remove  the  grains  of  sand, 
which  might  produce  scratches;  a  fine  polish  i.s 
then  to  be  given  to  them  by  means  of  pumice- 
stone.  This  polishing  is  effected  on  one  stone  ai 
a  time,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  large  piece  of 
pumice-stone  after  it  has  been  slightly  moistened. 
The  rubbing  should  be  in  a  straight  line,  some- 
times in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  the 
opposite,  passing  successi\ely  over  all  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  stone.  By  this  rubbing  witi» 
the  pumice-stone,  and  the  white  paste  which  it 
produces,  only  adding  water  enough  to  preserve 
a  slight  degree  of  moisture,  the  beautiful  polish 
of  marble  is  produced.  It  is  afterwards  neces- 
sary to  wash  the  stone  in  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  water,  rubbing  it  with  the  hand,  or  with 
a  cloth  entirely  free  from  grease,  and  thus  to 
remove  any  particles  of  matter,  which,  by  their 
position  on  the  surface  of  the  stone,  would  pre- 
sent a  sul)stance  intermediate  between  the  surface 
and  tlic  drawing,  which  would  prevent  the  adhe- 
sion of  tiie  latter. 

Three  kinds  of  grain  may  be  given  to  stones, 
the  coarse,  the  middling,  and  the  fine.  The  first 
produces  designs,  the  proofs  of  which  have  not 
the  finish  and  delicacy  of  those  which  are  ob- 
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tained  on  the  two  otliers.  The  second  ought  in 
every  case  to  be  preferred,  for  it  possesses  all  the 
properties  requisite  for  beauty  of  execution, 
altliough  the  proofs  wiiicli  it  produces  have  not 
an  apjjearance  cpiite  so  soft  and  mellow  as  those 
from  stones  with  tlie  finest  grain.  But  these  last 
have  the  great  disadvantage  of^soon  losing  tlie 
delicacy  of  the  design,  of  clogging  readily,  and 
conse(iuently  of  affording  much  fewer  proofs. 
In  every  case  it  is  necessary  that  the  grain  should 
be  smooth  and  uniform  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  stone,  otherwise  the  lines  traced  by  tlie 
crayon  will  be  found  nearer  to  each  other,  or 
more  strongly  marked  in  some  places  than  in 
others  ;  the  proofs,  in  reproducing  the  same  de- 
fects, will  be  found  without  harmony  and  without 
effect. 

When  it  is  intended  to  execute  very  beautifid 
designs,  it  is  necessary  to  reject  the  stones  which 
are  too  soft;  tliose  which  have  hollows;  those 
whose  texture  is  softer  in  particular  spots  than 
in  the  general  mass ;  those  which  are  not  of 
equal  thickness,  and  which  have  inequalities  in 
their  upper  surfaces  ;  those,  in  short,  which  are 
not  of  a  iiood  quality  and  well  polished. 

A  last  precaution  is,  to  preserve  the  grained 
or  polished  stones  under  cover,  to  protect  them 
from  the  air  and  the  dust,  and  not  to  touch  them 
with  tne  hand,  or  any  greasy  substance,  on  that 
side  which  is  to  be  worked  upon.  They  are 
preserved  by  wrapping  them  up  carefully  in  an 
envelope  of  white  paper.  To  prevent  the  stone 
being  soiled  by  the  hand,  with  which  it  is  very 
likely  to  come  in  contact,  Mr.  Hullmandel,  in 
his  admirable  work  on  Lithography,  recommends 
the  use  of  a  rest,  A  B,  fig.  ,  which  supports  the 
hand,  and  is  furnished  with  a  slider  K,  which 
may  be  tightened  by  a  screw  d,  at  any  required 
point.  The  smaller  diagram  represents  the 
moveable  rest  taken  from  its  place,  with  the  sup- 
porting plane  i  i. 

As,  in  graining  the  stone,  a  portion  of  dust  will 
always  remain  on  its  surface,  notwithstanding 
the  washing  previously  performed  by  the  work- 
man, this  dust  existing  between  the  chalk  of  the 
stone  itself,  will  hinder  many  portions  of  the 
pencil  from  adhering  properly,  and  thereby 
occasion  some  of  the  tints  to  be  rotten.  It  is 
prudent,  consequently,  on  the  part  of  the 
draughtsman,  cither  to  wash  the  stone  well  in 
pure  water,  or  to  rub  the  face  with  a  piece  of 
clean  flannel,  and  afterwards  to  brush  off  the 
Just :  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  begin  the 
drawing  until  the  stone  be  y)erfeclly  dry.  These 
directions  refer  solely  to  grained  stones,  polished 
stones  requiring  a  mere  wiping  with  a  clean 
cloth  or  brush. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  to  alter  any  part  of  a 
drawing,  and  it  is  almost  always  necessary  to 
execute  it  reversed  on  the  stone,  in  order  that  it 
might  print  the  right  way,  it  is  requisite  to  have 
a  correct  outline.  If  any  parts  be  made  out  on 
the  stone  with  a  lead  pencil,  it  must  be  drawn 
with  a  very  hard  one,  and  the  line  must  be  ex- 
tremely fine  and  delicate  ;  otherwise,  if  a  thick 
line  be  drawn,  the  portions  of  lead  existing 
between  the  face  of  the  stone  and  the  chalk  will 
hinder  the  latter  from  adhering,  and  a  white  line 
will  appear  where  the   lead    pencil   had   been 


applied.  The  best  metliod  to  follow  is  this  : — 
iiaving  made  a  correct  outline  of  the  subject  on 
paper,  take  some  Frencii  tracing  paper  (never 
use  in  any  case  oiled  or  varnished  paper),  and 
place  a  piece  over  tli.?  outline ;  as  this  paper  is 
transparent,  the  whole  drawing  will  be  seen 
through.  You  may  now  trace  an  outline  either 
wiili  a  soft  lead  pencil  (if  a  chalk  drawing  is 
intended),  or  with  red  chalk  (if  an  ink  drawing). 
This  outline,  when  completed,  must  be  placed 
on  the  stone  true  and  square,  another  thick  piece 
of  paper  placed  over  the  whole,  and  this  latter 
piece  well  rubbed  (without  shifting)  at  the  back, 
with  a  piece  of  ivory,  or  the  handle  of  a  knife, 
wlien  the  entire  outline  will  be  found  to  be  trans- 
ferred, reversed  on  the  stone. 

We  have  stated  above  that  the  outline  on  the 
French  tracing-paper  must  be  made  with  red 
chalk,  if  an  ink  drawing  is  the  object;  because 
black-lead,  however  soft,  comes  off  with  great 
dithculty  on  a  polished  stone,  whereas  red  chalk 
comes  off  very  easily. 

The  method  given  above  is  very  convenient 
when  the  subjects  are  small;  but,  when  they  are 
above  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  and  accu- 
racy is  required,  it  is  unsafe  to  follow  it,  because 
the  paper  extends  by  rubbing,  and  a  double,  or  at 
least  a  thick  and  blurred  outline,  is  the  conse- 
quence. When  the  drawing  is  large,  the  tracing- 
paper  must  be  placed  over  the  original  outline, 
and  the  lines  drawn  with  a  pen  and  Indian  or 
common  ink,  and  the  u^per  face  (of  this  tracing), 
or  side  on  which  the  ink  lies,  be  rubbed  over 
with  a  piece  of  cotton  and  black  lead,  or  red 
chalk ;  the  overplus  of  the  dust  must  then  be  well 
shaken  off,  and  the  face  of  the  paper  thus  rubbed 
laid  on  the  .stone,  so  that  the  ink  outline  (which 
is  clearly  seen  through)  may  be  the  reverse  of  the 
original ;  these  lines  must  be  carefully  gone  over 
with  a  blunt  etching  needle,  when  a  pure  outline 
will  be  found  traced  on  the  stone.  As  soon  as 
the  lines  have  all  been  gone  over,  the  paper  may 
be  pulled  up,  and  the  face  of  the  stone,  being  well 
brushed,  is  ready  to  be  commenced  upon  with 
the  drawing. 

In  order  to  copy  the  drawing,  so  that  it  may 
be  reversed,  the  best  method  is  to  place  the  ori- 
ginal drawing  at  the  foot  of,  and  before,  a  look- 
ing glass,  and  copy  from  the  glass  instead  of 
consulting  the  drawing.  In  placing  the  draw- 
ing upon  the  stone,  it  is  very  important  to  recol- 
lect that_  a  space  or  margin,  of  at  least  half  an 
inch,  and  more  if  possible,  must  be  left  between 
the  extremities  of  the  drawing  and  the  edge  of 
the  stone,  and  a  still  larger  space  left  at  the  bot- 
tom than  at  the  top  of  the  orawing,  in  order  to 
have  room  for  the  writing,  if  any  is  ii.tended  to 
be  placed  under  the  subject ;  for,  unless  this  be 
attended  to,  the  drawing  cannot  be  printed,  and 
the  whole  labor  of  the  artist  is  lost.  It  happens, 
however,  that  some  stones  have  small  black  veins, 
like  hair  lines,  which  run  across  them,  as  well  as 
other  little  imperfections.  The  artist  ought, 
therefore,  always  to  take  these  defects  (if  exist- 
ing) into  consideration,  when  he  puts  his  tracing 
on  the  stone ;  for  often  the  drawing  may  be  so 
placed  that  these  black  veins  (which  an:  apt  to 
print)  are  lost  in  the  dark  tints  of  the  foreground  : 
or  if  there  are  "^^tached  and  separate  subjects  on 
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tl'.e  stone,  lie  may  place  these  so  that  t^ie  veins 
shall  come  between  them,  as  in  this  case  they 
are  of  little  consequence  :  or  else,  if  tne  stone  is 
large  enough  to  allow  it,  there  is  no  absolute 
necessity  to  place  the  drawing  in  the  middle  ; 
but  it  may  be  made  on  one  side  so  as  to  avoid 
the  veins,  &c. 

The  drawing,  being  finished  on  the  stone, 
is  sent  to  the  lithographic  printer,  on  whose 
knowledge  of  his  art  the  success  of  the  impres- 
sions entirely  depends.  The  first  process  is  to 
etch  the  drawing,  as  it  is  called.  This  is  done 
by  placing  the  stone  obliquely  on  one  edge  over 
a  trough,  and  pouring  over  it  very  dilute  nitric 
acid.  It  is  poured  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stonje, 
and  runs  down  all  over  the  surface.  The  stone 
is  then  turned,  and  placed  on  the  opposite  edge, 
and  the  etching  water,  being  collected  from  the 
trough,  is  again  poured  over  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  degree  of  strength,  which  is  little  more 
than  one  per  cent,  of  acid,  should  be  such  as  to 
produce  a  very  slight  effervescence;  after  the 
etching  water  has  lain  on  the  stone  for  a  second 
or  two  its  strength  must  vary  according  to  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  degree  of  fineness 
of  the  drawing.  It  is  desirable  to  pass  the  etch- 
ing water  two  or  three  times  over  the  darkest 
parts  of  the  drawing,  as  they  require  more  etch- 
ing than  the  lighter  tints.  Some  stones,  also, 
and  different  chalks,  require  different  degrees  of 
strength  of  the  acid,  and  experience  alone  can 
guide  the  lithographer  in  his  practice  upon  this 
point.  Chalk  drawings  require  weaker  acid  than 
the  ink  ones. 

The  stone  is  now  carefully  washed  by  pouring 
clean  rain-water  over  it,  and  afterwards  with 
gum-water :  and,  when  not  too  wet,  tiie  roller, 
charged  with  printing-ink,  is  rolled  over  it  in 
both  directions,  sideways,  and  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, till  the  drawing  takes  the  ink.  It  is  then 
well  covered  over  with  a  solution  of  gum-arabic 
in  water,  of  about  the  consistency  of  oil.  This  is 
allowed  to  dry,  and  preserves  the  drawing  from 
any  alteration,  as  the  lines  cannot  spread,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pores  of  the  stone  being  filled 
with  the  gum.  After  the  etching,  it  is  desirable 
to  leave  the  stone  for  a  day,  and  best  not  to  leave 
it  more  than  a  week,  before  it  is  printed  from. 
In  some  establishments  a  few  proofs  are  taken 
immediately  after  the  drawing  is  etched,  but  it  is 
better  not  to  do  so. 

The  operation  of  the  etching  requires  great 
nicety,  and  must  be  done  quickly.  If  the  draw- 
ing is  etched  too  strongly,  the  fine  tints  disappear; 
if  too  vveakly,  the  printing-ink  mixes  with  the 
darker  parts,  and  the  drawing  runs  into  blots. 
A  soft  stone  requires  weaker  acid  than  a  hard 
one,  if  they  are  equally  pure  in  quality.  The  dif- 
ferences in  the  compositions  of  the  stones  also 
require  differences  in  the  strength  of  the  etching 
water,  so  that  no  strict  rules  can  be  given.  The 
ofiect  of  the  etching  is,  first,  to  take  away  the 
alkali  mixed  with  the  drawing  chalk,  or  ink, 
which  would  mat-^  the  drawing  lial)le  to  be  af- 
feciert  oy  the  water ;  an<l,  secondly,  to  make  the 
stone  refuse  more  decidedly  to  take  any  grease. 
The  gum  assists  in  this  latter  process,  and  is 
fiuite  essential  to  the  perfect  preparation  of  the 
surface  of  the  stone. 
^'OT..  xiir. 


An  experiment  lias  lately  been  rnade  to  take 
off  impressions  from  plants  by  lithographic  jirint- 
ing.  A  specimen  of  Sibthorpia  Kuropaea,  which 
was  gathered  several  years  ago  in  Cornwall,  was 
covered  with  lithographic  ink  and  impressed  on 
a  stone,  from  which  stone  several  impressions 
were  afterwards  taken.  The  experiment  was  not 
so  successful  as  was  wished,  but  still  promised 
to  be  beneficial  in  leading  to  the  means  of  mul- 
tiplying copies  of  the  impressions  of  plants, 
much  more  accurate,  in  some  respects,  than  a 
drawing  can  be  expected  to  be. 

The  pfess  formerly  employed  in  the  litho- 
graphic process,  was  exceedingly  complicated  ; 
and,  like  the  early  German  presses,  but  little 
adapted  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  art.  This 
cumbersome  apparatus  has  now,  however,  been 
materially  simplified  by  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Mar- 
tineau,  to  whom  the  public  have  been  some  time 
indebted  for  an  improved  typographical  press. 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Martineau's  press  is  faith- 
fully represented  in  plate  Lithogiiaimiy,  fig.  1  ; 
and  its  arrangement  may  be  best  understood  by 
reference  to  the  various  parts  lettered  in  tlu; 
engraving. 

The  cast  iron  uprights  a  a  form  the  sides  of  the 
press,  and  are  firmly  attached  to  the  base  and 
table  beneath.  The  carnage  /',  with  its  stone 
c,  slide  upon  the  rail-way  dd,  the  former  being 
supported  by  small  rollers,  which  considerably 
diminish  the  friction  that  might  otherwise  arise 
from  the  weight  of  a  large  stone.  A  stong  handle, 
f,  is  attached  to  the  roller  f,  by  means  of  whicli 
motion  is  given  to  the  carriage.  The  scraper,  ^, 
is  depressed  by  means  of  a  spiral  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  handle,  h  ;  and,  as  the  scraper  is 
only  in  operation  upon  the  narrow  line  with 
which  it  is  immediately  in  contact,  the  entire 
force  exerted  upon  every  part  of  its  surface  is  as 
great  as  in  a  press  requiring  more  than  several 
hundred  times  the  power,  i  represents  the  tym- 
pan,  and  the  regulating  screw,  k,  is  employed  to 
adjust  the  press  to  the  various  stones  that  may 
be  required  in  the  different  branches  of  this  art. 
The  number  of  impressions  which  can  be 
taken  from  a  chalk  drawing  will  vary  according 
to  the  fineness  of  the  tints.  A  fine  drawing  will 
give  400  or  500;  a  strong  one  from  1000  to  l.'iOO. 
Ink  drawings  and  writings  give  considerably 
more  than  copper-plates.  The  finest  will  give 
6000  or  8000,  and  strong  lines  and  writings 
many  more.  Upwards  of  80,000  impressions 
have  been  taken  at  Munich  from  one  writing  of 
a  form  for  regimental  returns. 

LiTHOM.^xcY,  LiTHOMANTiA,  in  antiquity, 
a  species  of  divination  performed  with  stones. 
Sometimes  the  stone  called  siderites  was  used  ; 
this  they  washed  in  spring  water  in  the  night,  by 
candle-light;  the  person  that  consulted  it  was  to 
be  purified  from  all  manner  of  pollution,  and  to 
have  his  face  covered  :  this  done,  he  repeated 
certain  prayers,  and  placed  certain  characters  in 
an  appointed  order;  and  then  tiie  stone  moved 
of  itself,  and  in  a  soft  gentle  murnuir,  or  in  a 
voice  like  that  of  a  child,  returned  an  answer. 
LiTHONTRiPTicK.  See  MnnicTNE. 
LTTIIOPIIYTA,  the  name  of  Linna;us's  third 
order  of  vermes.     See  Zoology. 

LITIIOSPERMUM,  gromwcll,  a  genus  of 
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the  monogynia  order,  and  pentandriu  class  of 
plants :  cou.  funnel-shaped,  the  throat  perforated 
and  naked :  cal.  quinquepartite.  There  are 
,  several  species;  but  the  only  remarkable  ones 
are  these:  1.  L.  arvense,  the  bastard  alkanet, 
grows  in  corn  fields.  2.  L.  officinale,  the  com- 
mon gromvvell,  grows  in  a  dry  gravelly  soil. 
The  seeds  are  reputed  to  be  of  service  in  calcu- 
lous cases.  Grew  says  that  they  have  so  much 
earth  in  their  composition,  ttiat  they  effervesce 
with  acids;  but  if  this  is  the  case  it  must  be  at- 
tributed rather  to  an  alkaline  than  an  earthy 
quality.     IJoth  are  natives  of  Britain. 

LITllOSTROTION,  in  natural  history,  a 
species  of  fossil  coral,  composed  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  long  and  slender  columns,  sometimes 
round,  sometimes  angular,  jointed  nicely  to  one 
another,  and  of  a  starry  radiated  surface  at  tlieir 
tops.  These  are  found  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  sometimes  in  single,  sometimes  in 
complex  specimens. 

LITHO.STROTON,  among  the  Romans,  was 
a  pavement  of  Mosaic  work,  consisting  of  small 
pieces  of  cut  marble  of  different  kinds  and 
colors.  The  lithostrota  began  to  be  used  in  the 
time  of  Sylla,  who  made  one  at  PrEeneste  in  the 
temple  of  Fortune.  At  last  they  were  used  in 
private  houses  ;  and  were  brought  to  such  per- 
fection, that  they  exhibited  most  lively  repre- 
sentations of  nature,  with  all  the  exactness  of 
painting. 

Lithotomy.  See  Surgery. 
LITHUANIA  is  the  former  name  of  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  country  lying  between  Poland 
and  Prussia  (annexed  to  Poland  m  the  fourteenth 
century),  and  now  forming  the  three  Russian 
governments  of  Wilna,  Grodno,  and  Minsk.  It 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Samogitia 
and  Lithuania  Proper.  Lithuania  Proper  was 
formerly  divided  into  the  palatinates  of  Troki 
and  Wilna.  It  is  flat  and  sandy,  and  intersected 
by  vast  marshes  and  bogs,  and  covered  with  im- 
mense pine,  oak,  and  elm  forests.  Here  bears, 
wolves,  and  wild  boars,  abound;  and  the  urus, 
or  wild  ox,  is  sometimes  found.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  pot-ash  and  pearl-ash  are  annually  pro- 
duced from  these  woods ;  and  honey  is  collected 
ill  great  abundance.  In  some  of  tiie  bogs  is 
found  an  ochre  which  gives  forty  per  cent,  of 
tolerably  good  iron,  copper,  pyrites,  petrifac- 
tions, yellow  amber,  and  the  remains  of  marine 
animals.  The  pasturage  is  excellent  in  particu- 
lar districts,  and  the  cattle  of  a  better  breed  than 
in  Russia;  and  buck-wheat  is  raised  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other.  The  Lithuanians  are  a  slug- 
gish race,  and  their  appearance  is  generally  very 
squalid.  Their  dress  is  a  coarse  shirt,  covered 
by  a  woollen  cloak  or  drawers,  and  sometimes 
merely  a  sheepskin.  Their  shoes  are  made  of 
bark,  and  the  harness  of  their  horses  of  the  more 
flexil)le  branches  of  trees. 

LITTGANT,  «.s.&«(y/.l  Lat.  litigo,  to 
Lix'iGiTE,  V.  a.  &  V.  n.  I  strive  ;  Fr.  lUigam, 
LiTiGA'TiON,n.s.  [litigieux.     One  en- 

Liiro'iov?,  adj.  ''gaged  in  a  law  suit: 

Litig'iously,  adv.  judicially    contest- 

Litig'iousness,  H.s.  Jing:  to  litigate  is 
to  urge  or  manage  a  suit :  litigious,  disposed  to 


litigation  in  the  legal  or  any  other  sense;  also 
(obsolete)  disputable;  controvertible. 

In  liligioies  and  controverted  causes,  the  will  of 
God  is  to  have  lliein  to  do  whatsoever  the  sentence 
of  judicial  and  final  decision  shall  determine. 

Hooker. 
.Soldiers  find  wars,  and  lawyers  find  out  still 
Litif^ious  men,  who  quarrels  move.  Donne. 

The  cast  lUitjant  sits  not  down  with  one  cross  ver- 
dict, but  recommences  his  suit.         Decay  of  Pietu. 

And  by  that  we  sliall  know  who  are  l\w.  litigants 
that  like  the  two  sons  of  Rebecca  strive  within  us. 

Jerenii)  Taulor. 
Kever  one  clergyman  had  experience  of  botli  lici- 
gntioHS,  that  hath  not  confessed,   he  had  rather  have 
tliree   suits    in  Westminster  Hall,  than   one    in    the 
arches.  Clarendon. 

No  fences  parted  fields,  nor  marks,  nor  bounds, 
Distinguished  acres  of  litigious  grounds. 

Drtfdens  Georgics. 
The  litigants  tear  one  another   to  pieces  for  the 
benefit  of  some  third  intferest.     L' Estrange' s  Fables. 

His  great  application  to  the  law  had  not  infected 
his  temper  with  any  thing  positive  or  litigious. 

Addison, 
The  appellant,  after  the  interposition  of  an   ap- 
peal, still  litigates  in  the  same  cause. 

Ai/lijje's  Parergon. 
Judicial  acts  are  those  writings  and  matters  which 
relate  to  judicial  proceedings,  and  are  sped  in  open 
court  at  the  instance  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties 
litigant.  Id. 

Dar'st  thou  still  litigate  thy  desp'rate  cause, 
Spite  of  these  numerous,  awful  witnesses. 
And  doubt  the  deposition  of  the  skies  I  Young. 
LITMUS,  orLACMus,  in  the  arts,  a  blue  pig- 
ment, formed  from  arcliil.  It  is  brought  from 
Holland  at  a  cheap  rate;  but  may  be  prepared 
by  adding  quicklime  and  spirit  of  urine  to  the 
archil,  previously  bruised  by  grinding.  The 
mixture  having  cooled,  and  the  fluid  evaporated, 
becomes  a  mass  of  the  consistence  of  a  paste, 
which  is  laid  on  bor.rds  to  dry  in  square  lumps. 
It  is  only  used  in  miniature  paintings,  and  can- 
not be  well  depended  on,  because  the  least  ap- 
proach of  acid  changes  it  instantly  from  blue  to 
red.  The  best  litmus  is  very  apt  to  change  and 
fly.    See  Archil. 

LITTER,  71.  s.  &  V.  a.  Fr.  liticrc.  A  sedan 
or  portable  bed  ;  the  straw  bed  of  animals  or 
plants  ;  the  brood  or  young  of  one  litter  or  bed  : 
and  (from  beds  of  straw  apparently)  to  strew 
things  carelessly  about :  any  number  of  things 
carelessly  strewed. 

To  my  Utter  strait ; 
Weakness  possesseth  me. 

Shukspeare.   King  John. 
To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks. 

Shukspeare. 
Then  was  this  island, 
Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  Utter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-born,  not  honoured  with 
A  human  shape.  Id.   Tempest. 

I  do  here  walk  before  thee  like  a  sow  that  hatn 
overwhelmed  all  her  litter  but  one.  Shakspeare. 

lie  was  carried  on  a  rich  chariot  litter -yi\%e.,  with 
two  horses  at  each  end.  Bacon  s  ifew  Atlantis. 

The  whelps  of  hears  are,  at  first  littering,  wilhou. 
all  form  or  fashion.  Hakewill  on  Providence, 

The  drowsy  frighted  steeds. 
That  draw  the  litter  of  closo-curtained  sleep. 

Milton. 
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We  might  conceive  that  dogs  were  created  blind, 
because  we  observe  they  were  uttered  so  with  us. 

Browne. 
He  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood, 
But  for  his  ease  well  Uttered  was  the  floor. 

Druden. 
Here  modest  matrons  in  soft  litters  driven 
In  solemn  pomp  appear.  Id.  /Eneid. 

Fruitful  as  the  sow  that  carried 
The  thirty  pigs  at  one  large  litter  farrowed. 

Id.  Juvenal. 
A  wolf  came  to  a  sow,  and  very  kindly  offered  to 
take  care  of  her  litter.  L'Estranye. 

Reflect  upon  that  numerous  litter  of  strange, 
senseless  opinions,  that  crawl  about  the  world. 

South . 
Take  off  the  Utter  from  your  kernel  beds. 

Evelyn. 
Strephon,  who  found  the  room  was  void, 
Stole  in,  and  took  a  strict  survey 
Of  all  the  litter  as  it  lay.  Swift. 

They  found 
The  room  with  volumes  littered  round.  Id. 

The  Litter,  lectica,  was  carried  upon  shafts, 
and  was  anciently  esteemed  the  most  easy  and 
elegant  kind  of  carriage.  Du  Cange  derives  the 
word  from  the  barbarous  Latin  lecteria,  straw  or 
bedding  for  beasts  :  others  from  leclus,  a  bed ; 
there  being  ordinarily  a  quilt  and  a  pillow  to  a 
litter  in  tlie  same  manner  as  to  a  bed.  Pliny 
calls  the  litter  the  traveller's  chamber :  it  was 
much  in  use  among  the  Romans,  among  whom 
it  was  carried  by  slaves  kept  for  that  purpose  ; 
as  it  still  continues  to  be  in  the  east,  where  it  is 
called  a  palanquin.  The  Roman  lectica,  made 
to  be  carried  by  four  men,  was  called  tetrapho- 
rum  :  that  by  six,  hexaphorum ;  and  that  by 
eight,  octaphorum.  The  invention  of  litters,  ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  was  owing  to  the  kings  of 
Bithyuia :  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  they  were  be- 
come very  frequent  at  Rome,  as  appears  from 
Seneca;  and  even  slaves  were  carried  in  them, 
though  never  by  more  than  two  persons. 

LlT'TLE,  adj.,  n.  s.  &  adv.  (        Sax.    lyrel ; 

Lit'tleness,  71.  s.  S  Goth.  liiUI,  litt ; 

Swed.  li/t,  comparative  Less,  superlative  Least, 
which  see.  Small  in  bulk,  or  extent  of  space 
or  time  ;  not  much  ;  not  many  ;  some  :  hence 
of  small  power,  dignity,  or  importance:  as  a 
substantive,  a  small  space,  part,  or  affair:  as 
an  adverb,  small  in  degree  or  quantity  :  little- 
ness is  smallness  (of  any  kind) ;  meanness. 

Nyle  thou  ghit  drynke  watir,  but  use  a  Util  wyn 
for  the  stomak  and  for  thin  ofte  fallyngc  ynfmuytees. 
Wiclif.   1   Tiimo.  v. 

The  coast  of  Dan  went  out  too  little  for  them. 

Joshua,  xix. 
When  thou  wast   little  in  thine  own  sight,  wast 
thou  not  made  the  head  of  the  tribes  ■? 

1  Sam.  XV.  17. 
A  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the 
hands  to  sleep ;  so  shall  poverty  come  upon  thee. 

Proverbs. 
And  at  the  last  a  path  of  litcl  brede 
I  found,  that  gretly  had  not  usid  be. 
For  it  forgrowin  was  with  grass  and  wede. 
That  well  unne  this  a  wight  might  it  se.  Chaucer. 
It  is  done  by  Uttle  and  Uttle,  and  with  many  es- 
says ;  but  all  this  dischargeth  not  the  wonder. 

Bacon's  Natural  Hiiloni. 
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All  trying,  by  a  love  of  littlenets. 
To  make  abridgments,  and  to  draw  to  less 
Even  that  nothing  which  at  first  we  were. 

Donne. 
Finding  him  .'/ft/e  studious,  she  chose  rather  to  en- 
due him  with  conversative  qualities  of  youth ;  as, 
dancing  and  fencing.  W'otton. 

If  we  find  but  a  Uttle  pleasure  in  our  life,  we  are 
ready  to  dote  upon  it.        Bp.  Hall's  Contemplations. 

All   that  is  past  ought  to  seem  Uttle  to  thee,  be- 
cause it  is  so  in  itself.        Taylor's  Guide  to  Devotion. 
He  was  a  very  liltle  gentleman.  Clarendon. 

And  now  in  little  space 
The  confines  met.  Milton. 

By  sad  experiment  I  know 
How  little  weight  my  words  with  thee  can  find. 

Id. 
The  poor  sleep  little.  Olvoay. 

By  freeing  the  precipitated  matter  from  the  rest' by 
filtration,  and  diligently  grinding  the  white  precipi- 
tate with  water,  the  mercury  will  little  by  little  be 
gathered  into  drops.  Boyle. 

.Much  in  little  was  writ ;  and  all  conveyed 
With  cautious  care,  for  fear  to  be  betrayed. 

Dryden . 
They  have  much  of  the  poetry  of  ]Maecenas,   but 
little  of  his  liberality.  Id. 

As  if  'twere  Utile  from  their  town  to  chase, 
I  through  the  seas  pursued  their  exiled  race.    Id. 
His  son,  being  then  very  Uttle,  I  considered  only 
as  wax,  to  be  moulded  as  one  pleases.  Locke. 

There  are  many  expressions,  which,  carrying  with 
them  no  clear  ideas,  are  like  to  remove  but  little  of 
my  ignorance.  Id. 

I  leave  him  to  reconcile  these  contradictions, 
which  may  plentifully  be  found  in  him,  by  any  one 
who  will  but  read  with  a  little  attention.  Id. 

One  would  have  all  tilings  Uttle ;  hence  has  tryed 
Turkey  poults,  fresh  from  the  egg,  in  batter  fryed. 

King. 
We  may  suppose  a  great  many  degrees  of  littleness 
and  lightness  in  these  earthy  particles,  so  as  many 
of  them  might  float  in  the  air.  Burnet. 

The  English  and  French,  in  verse,  are  forced  to 
raise  their  language  with  metaphors,  by  thepompous- 
ness  of  the  whole  phrase,  to  wear  off  any  littleness  that 
appears  in  the  particular  parts.  Addison. 

I  view  with  anger  and  disdain. 
How  little  gives  thee  joy  or  pain  : 
A  print,  a  bronze,  a  flower,  a  root.  Prior. 

The  angelick  grandeur,  by  being  concealed,  does 
not  awaken  our  poverty,  nor  mortify  our  littleness  so 
much,  as  if  it  was  always  displayed.  Collier. 

Where  there  is  too  great  a  thinness  in  the  fluids, 
subacid  substances  are  proper,  though  they  are  a 
little  astringent.  Arbuthnol. 

These  they  are  fitted  for,  and  little  else.     Cheyne. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing : 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring. 

Pope. 
Several  clergymen,  otherwise  Utile  fond  of  obscure 
terms,  yet  in  their  sermons  were  very  liberal  of  all 
those  which  they  find  in  ecclesiastical  writers. 

Swift. 
The  received  definition  of  names  should  be  changed 
as  tittle  as  possible.  M'k^/s's  Logick. 

As  man  was  made  for  glory  and  for  bliss. 
All  littleness  is  in  approach  to  woe.  Young. 

The  great  art  of  life  is  to  play  for  much,  and  stake 
little.  Johnson. 

Little  (William),  an  ancient  English  Jiis- 
torian,  called  also  Gulielmus  Neuburgcnsis, 
born  at  Bridlington  in  Yorkshire,  in  1136;  and 
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educated  in  llie  abbey  of  Ncwborougli,  wiierelie 
became  a  monk.  \n  his  advanced  years,  he 
wrote  a  history  of  England,  in  five  books,  from 
tiie  Norman  conquest  to  A.  D.  1197;  wliich,  for 
veracity,  legularity  of  disposition,  and  purity  of 
hinguage,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  productions 
of  that  period. 

LITTLETON  (Adam),  an  eminent  iexicogra- 
])her,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Shropshire.  He  was  born  in  1627,  educated  at 
Westminster  school,  and  went  to  O-xford,  a  stu- 
dent of  Cinist  Church,  whence  he  was  ejected, 
by  the  parliament's  visitors,  in  1648.  Soon 
after  he  became  usher  of  Westminster  school ; 
and,  in  1648,  was  made  second  master.  After 
the  Restoration  he  kept  a  school  at  Chelsea,  of 
wiiich  church  he  was  admitted  rector  in  1664. 
In  1070  he  took  his  degrees  in  divinity,  being 
then  chaplain  to  Charles  IL  In  1674  he  be- 
came prebendary  of  Westminster,  of  which  he 
was  afterwards  subdean.  Besides  the  well  known 
Latin  and  English  Dictionary,  he  published 
several  other  works.     He  died  in  1694. 

Littleton  (Edward),  LL. U.,  a  learned  En- 
glish divine,  educated  at  Cambridge  in  1716. 
In  1729  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Eton  College, 
and  presented  to  the  living  of  Maple  Derham, 
O.xford.  In  1730  he  took  his  degree,  and  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  king  George  I.  He  died 
in  1734  ;  and  his  discourses,  in  2  vols.  8vo., 
were  printed  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  under 
the  patronage  of  queen  Caroline.  His  celebrated 
noem  on  a  spider,  and  other  fugitive  pieces, 
are  preserved  in  Dodsley's  Collection. 

Littleton,  or  Lyttleton  (Sir  Thomas), 
judge  of  the  common  pleas,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Thomas  Westcote,  esq.,  of  Devonshire,  by 
Elizabeth,  sole  heiress  of  Thomas  Littleton  of 
Frankley  in  Worcestershire,  at  whose  request 
he  took  the  name  and  arms  of  that  family.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  and  was 
afterwards,  by  Henry  \'I.,  made  steward  of  the 
court  of  the  palace.  In  1455  he  was  appointed 
king's  Serjeant;  and,  in  1466,  a  judge  of  the 
common  pleas,  under  Edward  IV.  In  1474  he 
was  created  knight  of  the  Bath.  He  died  in 
1481  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Wor- 
cester, where  a  marble  tomb,  with  his  statue,  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  He  was  author  of  the 
Treatise  upon  Tenures,  on  which  Sir  Edward 
Coke  wrote  a  comment,  well  known  by  the  title 
of  Coke  upon  Littleton. 

LIT'UllGY.  Gr.  Xarapyia ;  Fr.  liturgk. 
Form  of  prayer  ;  devotion.     See  below. 

We  dare  not  admit  of  any  such  form  of  liturgy,  as 
either  appointeth  no  scripture  at  all,  or  very  little  to 
be  read  in  the  church.  Hooker. 

At  last,  the  Jesuitish  casuits,  finding  their  great 
disadvantage  by  the  inoffensive  use  of  our  liturgy, 
determined  it  utterly  unlawful  to  join  in  jchurch  ser- 
vice with  heretics.  Bp.  Hall. 

The  blessedest  of  mortal  wights  began  to  be  im- 
•  portuned,  so  that  a  great  part  of  divini.  liturf^y  was 
addressed  solely  to  her.  Howel. 

It  is  the  greatest  solemnity  of  prayer,  the  most 
powerful  liturgif  and  means  of  impetration  in  this 
world.  Taylor. 

In  the  Greek  liturgies  (the  composure  whereof  is 
fathered  of  St.  Chrysostom)  there  are  divers  pravers 


interspersed  for  the  emperors,  couched  in  terms  very 
pregnant  and  lespectful.  Barrow. 

Lnt'UGV  is  derived  from  Xtirof,  public,  and 
tpyov,  work  ;  and  includes  all  tiie  ceremonies  be- 
longing to  public  worship.  In  a  more  restrained 
signification,  liturgy  is  used  among  the  Romanists 
to  signify  the  mass;  and,  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, the  book  of  common  prayer.  All  who 
have  written  on  liturgies  agree  that,  in  the  primi- 
tive days,  divine  service  was  exceedingly  simple, 
clogged  with  very  few  ceremonies,  and  consisted 
of  but  a  small  number  of  prayers ;  but,  by  degrees, 
they  increased  the  number  of  external  ceremo- 
nies, and  added  new  prayers.  Liturgies  have 
been  different  in  diflerent  times  and  countries. 
There  are  liturgies  of  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Peter, 
St.  James,  St.  Basil,  of  the  Maronites,  of  the 
Cophtas;  the  Armenian,  Roman,  Gallican,  Am- 
brosian,  Spanish,  African,  and  English  liturgies, 
itc.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  every 
bishop  had  a  power  to  form  a  liturgy  for  his  own 
diocese ;  and,  if  he  kept  to  the  analogy  of  faith 
and  doctrine,  all  circumstances  were  left  to  his 
own  discretion.  Afterwards  the  whole  province 
followed  the  metropolitan  church,  which  became 
the  general  rule  of  the  church :  and  this  Lind- 
wood  acknowledges  to  be  the  common  law  of 
the  church ;  intimating  that  the  use  of  several 
services  in  the  same  province,  which  was  the  case 
in  England,  was  not  to  be  warranted  but  by  long 
custom.  The  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England 
was  composed  in  1547,  and  established  in  the 
second  year  of  Edward  VL  In  his  fifth  year  it 
was  reviewed ;  because  some  things  were  con- 
tained in  it  which  showed  a  compliance  with 
the  superstition  of  those  times,  and  which  were 
objected  to  by  Calvin,  and  some  learned  men  at 
home.  Some  alterations  were  made  in  it ;  the 
general  confession  and  absolution  were  added ; 
and  the  communion  was  mide  to  begin  with  the 
ten  commandments.  The  use  of  oil  in  confirma- 
tion, and  extreme  unction,  were  taken  away ; 
also  prayers  for  souls  departed.  This  liturgy,  so 
reformed,  was  established  by  act  of  5  and  6  Ed- 
ward VL,  cap.  1  :  abolished  by  queen  Mary 
(who  enacted  that  the  service  should  stand  as  it 
was  used  in  the  last  year  of  Henry  VIII.) ;  but 
re-established  with  a  few  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, by  1  Eliz.  cap.  2.  Some  farther  altera- 
tions were  introduced  by  order  of  king  James  I., 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign ;  particularly  in  the 
oflice  of  private  baptism,  in  several  rubrics,  &c. ; 
with  the  addition  of  five  or  six  new  prayers  and 
thanksgivings,  and  all  that  ))art  of  the  catechism 
which  contains  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments. 
The  book  of  common  prayer,  thus  altered,  re- 
mained in  force  from  the  first  year  of  king 
.lames  I.  to  the  fourteenth  of  Charles  II.  The 
last  review  of  the  liturgy  was  in  1661 ;  and  the 
last  act  of  uniformity,  enjoining  the  observance 
of  it,  is  13  and  14  Car.  II.,  cap.  4.  Many  ap- 
plications have  been  since  made  for  a  review, 
but  hitherto  without  success. 

LITUUS,  among  tlie  Romans,  was  the  staff 
made  use  of  by  the  augurs  in  quartering  the 
heavens.  It  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
crosier  of  a  bishop,  but  was  slu>rler.  It  was 
crooked  at  one  end,  and  thickest  in  the  curved 
part,  according  to  A.  Gellius.     We  frequently 
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meet  with  a  representation  of  it  upon  nnedals, 
amongst  otlier  pontifical  instruments.  It  was 
called  Lituus  Quirinalis,  from  Quirinus,  a  name 
of  Romulus,  who  was  skilled  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  augury. 

Lrruus  was  also  an  instrument  of  music  in 
use  in  the  Roman  army.  It  was  straight,  except- 
ing that  it  had  a  little  hending  at  the  upper  end 
like  the  lituus  or  sacred  staff  of  the  augurs;  and 
from  the  similitude  it  derived  its  name.  The 
lituus,  as  an  instrument  of  martial  music,  was  of 
a  middle  kind  betwixt  the  cornu  and  tiie  tuba. 

LIV'ADIA,  a  province  of  European  Turkey, 
the  ancient  Achaia  and  Hellas,  or  Greek  Proper  ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Epirus  and  Thessaly, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Mount  Oeta,  now 
Banina,  and  by  the  Euripus,  now  the  strait  of 
Negropont;  on  the  east  by  the  Archipelago  ;  on 
the  south  by  the  gulf  of  Engia,  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  and  the  gulf  of  Lepanto ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Ionian  Sea  and  part  of  Epirus.  Its 
extent  is  about  180  miles  from  north-west  to 
south-east :  its  greatest  breadth  not  above  forty. 
It  is  in  general  mountainous,  but  pleasant  and 
fruitful.  The  principal  mountains  are,  the  Oeta 
in  BcEotia,  where  is  the  famous  pass  of  Therrao- 
pylee,  not  above  twenty-five  feet  broad ;  and 
Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Cythaeron  in  Phocis, 
celebrated  by  the  poets.  The  rivers  of  most 
note  are,  the  Sionapro,  the  ancient  Achelous, 
the  Cephisus,  the  Ismenus,  and  the  Asopus. 
The  province  is  at  present  divided  into  Livadia 
Proper,  Stramulippa,  and  the  duchy  of  Athens. 
Tiie  principal  places  are,  Lepanto,  anciently 
Naupactus  ;  I^ivadia,  anciently  Lebadia;  Athens, 
or  Setines ;  Thebes,  or  Stibes  :  Lepsina,  an- 
ciently Eleusis ;  Castri,  formerly  Delphi ;  and 
Megara.  ■  See  Greece. 

Livadia,  the  capital  of  the  above  province, 
is  a  large  and  poimlous  place,  seated  on  the 
gulf  of  Lepanto,  about  fifty  miles  from  Athens. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  woollen  stuffs  and 
rice.  Near  this  place  is  the  cave  of  Trophonius. 
It  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

LI\'E,  V.  n.  &  adj.    ^       Sax.    lipian  ;    Swed. 


Live' LESS,  adj. 
Live'i-iiiood,  n.  s. 
Live'liness, 
Live' LODE, 
Liv'elong,  adj. 
Live'ly,  adj.  k-  adv. 
Live'lily,  adv. 
Liv'er,  n.  s. 
Liv'iNG,  adj.  &  n.  s. 
Liv'iN(,LY,  adv. 


lefwa;  Goih.  liva;  Dan. 
lew  ,  Belg.  kvcn.  To 
exist ;  be  in  animal 
existence  ;  vegetate  : 
hence  to  continue  in 
life  ;  pass  life  ;  con- 
verse, or  cohabit  (tak- 
ing with) ;  feed ;  live 
in  happiness ;  remain 
undestroyed    or    unex- 


tinguished; be  exempt  from  death:  live,  as  an 
adjective,  is  quick;  active:  hcinoe  burning:  live- 
loss  written  by  Shakspeare  for  lifeless:  liveli- 
hood, means  of  living,  a  corruption  of  livelode, 
or  lead,  i.e.  the  manner  of  leading  life.  See 
Lode.  Livelong  is  tedious;  long  in  passage; 
lasting :  lively,  according  to,  or  represenling, 
life;  active;  strong;  energetic;  brisk;  gay: 
briskly ;  vigorously ;  with  near  resemblance  to 
life:  liver,  one  who  exists,  or  who  lives  in  some 
y>articular  manner:  living,  as  an  adjective,  is 
synonymous  with  lively;  as  a  substantive  it  sig- 
nifies power  or  means  of  continuing  life;   main- 
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tenance  ;  benefice  of  a  clergyman  ;  all  who  live  : 

livingly  in  the  state  of  the  living. 

In  him  was  luf,  and  the  luj'  was  the  light  of  men. 

WicUf.  Jon.  i. 
If  one  man's  ox   hurt  another  that  he  die,  they 
shall  sell  the  live  ox,  and  divide  the  money.  F.iodits. 

My  statutes  and  judgments,  if  a  man  do,  he  shall 
live  in  them.  Lev.  xviii.  5. 

The  imiiiy  know  that  they  shall  die.  Eccles. 

All  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance  ;  but  she 
of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her 
living.  Mark. 

They  which  minister  about  holy  things,  live  of  tfie 
things  of  the  temple.  1  Cor.  ix.  13 

Tell  me,  niadame,  I  you  beseech 
For  sith  the  first  of  my  living 
Was  I  so  fereful  c''  nothing 
As  I  am  now  to  here  you  speke. 

Chaucer's  Dreme. 
By  whiche   the   lesse  whyle   I  looke  to  lyne  with 
you,  the  more  depelye  am  I   moued  to  care  in  what 
case  I  leaue  you,  for  such  as  I  leaue  you,  suclie  bee 
my  children  lyke  to  fynde  you.  Sir  G.  Moore. 

His  weary  foe  into  that  livinr]  well, 
Gan  high  advaunce  his  broad  discoloured  brest 
Above  his  wonted  pitch,  with  countenance  fell, 
And  clapt  his  yron  wings,  as  victor  he  did  dwell. 
Spenser.  Faerie  Queene. 
A  most  notorious  thief ;  lived  all  his  life-time  of 
spoils  and  robberies.  Spenser. 

If  any  loose  liver  have  any  goods  of  his  own,  the 
sheriff  is  to  seize  thereupon.  Id.  on  Ireland. 

Some  of  our  ministers  having  the  livinijs  of  the 
country  offered  unto  them,  without  pains,  will, 
neither  for  any  love  of  Gotl,  nor  for  all  the  good 
they  may  do,  by  winning  souls  to  God,  be  drawn 
forth  from  their  warm  nests.  Spenser. 

She  gave  like  blessing  to  each  creature. 
As  well  of  worldly  livelode  as  of  live, 
That  there  might  be  no  difference  nor  strife. 

Hnbberd. 
For  ourselves  we  may  a  living  make.  Id. 

My  life  thou  shalt  command,  hut  not  my  shame  : 
The  one  my  duty  owes  ;  but  my  fair  name. 
Despite  of  death,  that  lives  upon  my  grave. 
To  dark  dishonour's  use  thou  shalt  not  have 

Shakspeare. 
Our  high-placed  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  and  pay  his  breath 
To  time  and  mortal  custom.  /(/. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing, 
For  they  delight  each  May  morning. 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  ivilh  me  and  he  my  love.  Id. 

The  obscured  bird  clamoured  the  livelong  night. 

Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when  she 
can  spin  for  her  living.  Id. 

Is't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame. 
That  darkness  does  tiie  face  of  earth  entomb, 
W lien /(rt«(/ day  should  kiss  it?  Id.  Macheth. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass,  their  virtues 

We  write  in  water.  Id.   llvnnj  Vlll. 

Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words, 

To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle, 

In  life  so  liveless  as  it  shews  itself.   Id.    Henry  V. 

I.iviny  creatures  have  voluntary  motion,  which 
plants  have  not.  Bacon's  Natural  llistorii. 

Dr.  Parker,  in  his  sermon  before  them,  touched 
iliem  so  near  for  their  living,  that  they  went  near  to 
touch  liirn  for  his  life.  Hayward. 

Tliey  brought  their  men  to  the  slough,  who  dis- 
'^harging  livelii  almost  close  to  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
•  lid  nuich  amaze  them.  Id. 
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So  snort  is  life,  that  every  peasant  strives, 
Til  a  t'anu-hou.se  or  Held,  to  have  three  tiws. 

Donne. 
Noae  but  our  last  enemy  comes  once  for  all  ;  and 
1  know  not,  if  that :  for  even  in  tiring  we  die  daily. 
Bp.  Hall's  Cuntei.ipliitions. 
The  end  of  his  descent  was  to  gather  a  church  of 
holy  christian  livers  over  the  whole  world. 

Hammond's  Fundamentals. 
1"he  faithful  minister  live.i  sermons.  Fuller. 

Isaac  and  his  wife,  now  dig  for  your  life. 
Or  shortly  you'll  dig  for  your  liring.         Denham. 
That  rebellion  drove  the  lady  from  thence,  to  find 
a  livelihiwd  out  of  her  own  estate.  Clarendon. 

Young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a  sun-shine  holiday, 

■"Till  the  livelong  day-light  fail.  Milton. 

But  wherefore  comes  old  Alaiioa  in  such  haste, 
\N'itli  youlliful  steps  !  much  livelier  than  ere  while 
He  seems  ;  supposing  here  to  find  his  son, 
Or  of  him  bringing  to  us  some  glad  news  !  Id. 

Now  three  and  thirty  rolling  years  are  fled 
Since  1  began,  nor  yet  begin  to  live.         Browne. 
In  vain  do  they  scruple  to  approach  the  dead,  who 
livinglu  are  cadaverous,  or  fear  any  outward  pollution, 
whose  temper  pollutes  themselves. 

Id.   Vulgar  Errourf. 
The  Arcadians  fought  as  in  an  unknown    place, 
havi  g  no  succour  but  in  their  hands  ;  the  Helots,  as 
'n  their  own  place,  fighting  for  their  livings,  wives, 
and  diildren.  Sidney. 

Some  so  like  to  thorns  and  nettles  live 
That  none  for  them  can,  when  they  perish,  grieve. 

Waller. 
A  louder  sound  was  produced  by  the  impetuous 
eruptions  of  the  halituous  flames  of  the  saltpetre  upon 
casting  of  a  live  coal  upon  it.  Boyle. 

The  rays  of  wit  gild  wheresoe'er  they  strike, 
But  are  not,  therefore,  fit  for  all  alike ; 
They  charm  the  livelji/,  but  the  grave  offend, 
And  raise  a  foe  as  often  as  a  friend  ; 
Like  the  resistless  beams  of  blazing  light. 
That  cheer  the  strong  and  pain  the  weakly  sight. 

Stilting  fleet. 
The  number  of  soldiers  can  never  be  great  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  people,  no  more  than  of  those  that 
are  idle  in  a  country,  to  that  of  those  who  live  by  la- 
bour. Temple. 
Pity  and  he  are  one  ; 
So  merciful  a  king  did  never  live. 
Loth  to  revenge,  and  easy  to  forgive.    Dryden. 
To  save  the  living,  and  revenge  the  dead. 
Against  one  warrior's  arms  all  Troy  they  led.  fd. 

Mark  how  the  shifting  winds  from  west  arise, 
And  what  collected  night  involves  the  skies  ! 
Nor  can  our  shaken  vessels  live  at  sea. 
Much  less  against  the  tempest  force  their  way.  Id. 

In  a  spacious  cave  of  living  stone. 
The  tyrant  ^-I'-olus,  from  his  airy  throne. 
With  power  imperial  curbs  the  struggling  winds. 

Id. 
Pure  oil  and  incense  on  the  fire  they  throw  ; 
These  gifts  the  greedy  flames  to  dust  devour. 
Then  on  the  living  coals  red  wine  they  pour.    Id. 
That   liveliness   which   the   freedom   of   the  jjencil 
makes  appear,  may  seem  the  living  hand  of  nature. 

Id.   Dufresnot/. 
Since  a  true  knowledge  of  nature  gives  us  pleasure, 
a  livelii  imitation  of  it  in  poetry,  or  painting,  must 
produce  a  much  greater.  Id. 

That  part  of  poetry  must  needs  be  best,  which 
describes  most  lirelij  our  actions  and  passions,  our 
virtues  and  our  vices.  Uryden. 

There  is  no  lininq  without  trusting  some  body  or 
othwr,  in  some  cases.  1.' Estrange. 


He  brings  disgrace  upon  his  character,  to  submit 
to  the  picking  up  of  a  livelihood  in  that  strolling  way 
of  canting  and  begging.  Id. 

lOxtravagant  young  fellows,  that  have  liveliness  and 
spirit,  come  sometimes  to  be  set  right,  and  so  make 
able  and  great  men  ;  but  tame  and  low  spirits  very 
seldom  attain  to  any  thing.  Locke. 

Tlie  way  to  lire  long  must  be,  to  use  our  bodies  so 
as  is  most  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  temperance. 

Rayon  the  Creation. 

It  was  a  miraculous  providence  that  could  make  a 
vessel,  so  ill-manned,  /iiv  upon  sea;  that  kept  i*  from 
being  dashed  against  the  hills,  or  overwhelmed  in  the 
deeps.  Burnet. 

It  is  their  profession  and  livelihood  to  get  their  liv- 
intj  by  practices  for  which  they  deserve  to  forfeit  theii 
//«.'<.  South. 

His  faith  must  be  not  only  living,  but  lively  too: 
it  must  be  brightened  and  stirred  up  by  a  particular 
exercise  of  those  virtues  specifically  requisite  to  a  due 
performance  of  this  duty.  Id. 

Most  of  the  trades,  professions,  and  ways  of  living 
among  mankind,  take  their  original  either  from  the 
love  of  pleasure,  or  the  fear  of  want.  Addison. 

When  men  of  rank  and  figure  pass  away  their  lives 
in  criminal  pursuits  and  practices,  they  render  them- 
selves more  vile  and  despicable  than  any  innocent 
man  can  be,  whatever  low  station  his  fortune  and 
birth  have  placed  him  in.  Id. 

If  we  are  fimily  resolved  to  live  up  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  without  any  regard  to  wealth  and  reputa- 
«ion,  we  may  go  through  life  with  steadiness  and 
pleasure.  Id. 

They  have  been  as  often  banished  out  of  most  other 
places  ;  which  must  very  much  disperse  a  people,  and 
oblige  them  to  seek  a  livelihood  where  they  can  find  it. 

Id.  Spectator. 
Be  thy  affections  undisturbed  and  clear, 

Guided  to  what  may  great  or  good  appear. 

And  try  if  life  be  worth  the  liver's  care.        Prior. 

The  colours  of  the  prism  are  manifestly  more  full, 
intense,  and  lively,  than  those  of  natural  bodies. 

Netvtons  Opticks. 

Imprint  upon  their  minds,  by  proper  arguments 
and  reflections,  a  lively  persuasion  of  the  certainty  if 
a  future  state.  Atterbury. 

Here  are  the  wants  of  children,  of  distracted  per- 
sons, of  sturdy  wandering  beggars  and  loose  disor- 
derly livers,  at  one  view  represented.  Id. 

A  late  prelate,  of  a  remarkable  zeal  for  the  church, 
were  religions  to  be  tried  by  lives,  would  have  lived 
down  the  pope,  and  the  whole  consistory.  Id. 

Those  animals  that  lii'e  upon  other  animals  have 
their  flesh  more  alkalescent  than  those  that  live  upon 
vegetables.  Arlmthnot. 

The  parson  of  the  parish  preaching  against  adul- 
tery, Mrs.  Bull  told  her  husband  that  they  would 
join  to  have  him  turned  out  of  his  living  for  using 
personal  reflections.  Id. 

The  tomb  with  manly  arms  and  trophies  grace. 

There  high  in  air,  memorial  of  my  name. 

Fix  the  smooth  oar,  and  bid  me  live  to  fame. 

Pope. 
Formed  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 

From  grave  to  gay  from  liiely  to  severe.  Id. 

How  could  she  sit  the  livelong  day, 
Yet  never  ask  us  once  to  play  ?  Swift. 

Sounds  which  address  the  ear  are  lost  and  won 
In  one  short  hour  ;  but  that  which  strikes  the  eye 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind  ;  the  faithful  sight 
Engraves  the  knowledge  with  abeam  of  light. 

Watts. 
Live  while  you  live,  the  F,picure  would  say 

And  snatch  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day  ; 
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Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies  : 
J.ord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  Ije, 
I  live  to  pleasure  when  I  live  to  thee.    Doddridge. 
We  are  of  Christ ;  our  concern  is,  to  honour  that 
superior  denomination,  by  living  up  to  it.       Mason. 
When  Love  Divine,  with  brooding  wings  unfurled. 
Called  from  the  rude  abyss  the  living  world. 

Dartviti. 
They  only  have  lived  long  who  hixvelived  virtuously. 

Sheridan. 
She  was  not  violently  lively,  but 

Stole  on  your  spirits  like  a  i\Iay-day  breaking  ; 
Her  eyes  were  not  too  sparkling,  yet,  half-shut. 
They  put  beholders  in  a  tender  taking.    Byron. 

Liv'er,  n.  s.      >      Sax.  lipeji;  Swed.  lefevei- ; 

Liver'grown.  S  Dan.  lever ;  Teut.  liber,  a  li- 
3en,  to  live. — [Nlinsheu.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  entrails,  of  a  dark  red  color :  liver- 
grown  is  having  too  great  a  liver. 

And  the  caul  above  the  liver — it  shall  he  take 
away.  Lev.  iii.  4. 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come ; 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine. 
Than  my  beart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 

Sliakspeare. 

I  enquired  what  other  casualties  were  most  like  the 
rickets,  and  found  that  livergrown  was  nearest. 

Graunt. 

The  uppermost  stratum  is  of  gravel ;  then  clay  of 
various  colours,  purple,  blue,  red,  liver  colour. 

Woodward. 

Liver,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  Index. 
Plato,  and  others  of  the  ancients,  fix  the  prin- 
ciple of  love  in  the  liver ;  whence  the  Latin 
proverb,  Cogit  amare  jecur :  and  in  this  .sense 
Horace  frequently  uses  the  word,  as  when  he 
says,  Si  torrere  jecur  quaeris  idoneum.  The 
Greeks,  from  its  concave  figure,  called  it  jjTrag, 
vaulted  or  suspended;  the  Latins,  jecur,  q.  d. 
juxta  cor,  as  being  near  the  heart.  The  French 
call  it  foye,  from  foyer,  focus,  a  fire-place ; 
agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients,  who 
believed  the  blood  to  be  boiled  and  prepared  in 
it.  Erasistratus,  at  first,  called  it  parenchyma, 
i.  e.  effusion  or  mass  of  blood  ;  and  Hippocrates, 
by  way  of  eminence,  frequently  calls  it  the  hy- 
pochondrium. 

LIVERPOOL,  a  borough  and  corporate  town, 
and  the  second  port  in  Great  Britain,  is  in  53° 
24'  40"  of  N.  lat.,  and  2°  58'  25"  W.  long.,  cal- 
culated from  St.  Paul's  church  in  Liverpool.  It 
is  situate  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  on  the 
river  Mersey  ;  and  altiiough  it  is  not  easy  of  en- 
trance, on  account  of  sand-banks  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mersey,  it  is  the  most  accessible  port  of  the 
west  coast  of  England. 

Liverpool  was  first  noticed  for  its  trade  with 
Ireland.  Leland,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL,  says  of  Liverpool,  that  '  Irisch  merchants 
cum  much  thither  as  to  a  good  haven  ;'  and 
Camden,  in  his  Britannia  published  in  1586, 
says,  '  the  Mersey  spreading,  and  presently  con- 
tracting its  stream  from  Warrington,  falls  into  the 
ocean  witli  a  wide  channel,  very  convenient  for 
trade,  where  opens  to  \  iew  Litherpoolc  com- 
monly called  Lirpoole,  from  a  water  extending 
like  a  pool,  according  to  the  common  opinion, 
wiiere  is  the  most  convenient  and  most  frequented 
passage  to  Irelaudo.'     At  an  early  period,  too 


the  conveniency  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  as  a 
passage  to  the  Isle  of  Man  was  sufficiently  esti- 
mated by  the  Stanley  family ;  and  the  trade  to 
Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  commenced 
at  so  early  a  period,  has  never  been  lost,  but  has 
increased  with  their  increasing  wealth.  Liver- 
pool enjoys  also  a  great  coasting  trade  with 
Wales,  Bristol,  London,  the  English  maritime 
corn  counties,  and  with  Scotland  and  Cumber- 
land. In  1752  Liverpool  employed  only  122 
vessels  in  the  coasting  trade:  in  1818  2960 
vessels  were  entered  outwards  as  coasters  at  the 
Liverpool  custom-house:  in  1823  3580  vessels 
were  reported  inwards  as  coasters.  Since  which 
time  the  coasting  trade  of  Liverpool  has  prodi- 
giously increased  by  the  number  of  steam  vessels 
constantly  employed  in  it. 

As  to  the  inland  trade,  the  manufacturing  towns 
of  Manchester,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  Wigan,  Pres- 
ton, Rochdale,  Oldham,  Ashton-Underlyne, 
Stockpool,  Macclesfield,  and  Congleton,  are  all 
within  fifty  miles  of  Liverpool,  and  have  almost 
all  communication  with  it  by  water.  By  water 
conveyance  too  tlie  more  distant  towns  of  Hud- 
dersfield,  Halifax,  and  Leeds,  have  constant  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Liverpool.  A  rapid 
communication  also  subsists  between  Liverpool, 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield  ;  and  great  quantities 
of  hardware  and  polished  goods,  the  manufactures 
of  these  towns,  are  in  the  constant  course  of 
transit  to  Liverpool.  At  the  distance  of  about 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  from  Liverpool  is  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  excellent  coal,  which  is 
brought  down  by  canal.  The  river  Weaver, 
which  is  navigable  from  Northwich  to  the  INIer- 
sey,  furnislies  an  easy  conveyance  to  Liverpool 
for  the  produce  of  the  salt  works  of  Northwich 
and  Winsford.  Liverpool  has  communication 
by  water  with  Staffordshire,  and  draws  from  that 
county  immense  stores  of  iron  and  earthenware. 
At  St.  Helen's  and  Warrington,  the  former  within 
twelve  and  the  latter  nineteen  miles  from  Liver- 
pool, are  most  extensive  manufactures  for  plate 
glass  and  glass  bottles.  The  amount  of  the  com- 
mercial dealings  between  Liverpool  and  the  in- 
land district  is  beyond  all  computation.  By  a 
railway,  now  laying  down  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  the  communication  with  the  large 
manufactures  will  be  more  direct  and  facile,  and 
c;n  increase  of  traffic  will  necessary  result  from  it. 

In  respect  to  its  foreign  trade,  Liverpool  is  the 
peculiar  port  for  vessels  belonging  to  the  United 
.States  ;  and,  by  lines  of  packet  ships  sailing  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  several  of  the  principal 
ports  in  the  United  States  on  stated  days  and 
with  the  utmost  punctuality,  tiie  most  rapid 
communication  is  kept  up  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Most  of  the  timber  vessels  from  North 
America  import  their  cargoes  into  Liverpool. 
The  commerce  of  Liverpool  vvitii  the  infant  states 
of  Soutii  America  is  also  immense ;  and  since 
the  opening  of  the  J'".ast  India  trade  Liver- 
pool has  entered  spiritedly  into  it,  and  now 
maintains  a  regular  and  advantageous  commerce 
with  it.  Regular  trading  vessels  are  also  estab- 
lished between  Liverpool  and  New  South  W'ales. 
In  the  West  India  trade  Liverpool  has  now  far 
outstripped  Bristol.  It  has  still  some  Iradi.  with 
-Vfrica;  but  no  longer  of  the  de.;rading  and  dis- 
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publiiiu;  cliuracter  for  whicli  it  was  once  so  me-  Liveri)()ol  jjariiciputes  iu  all  foreign  unnionopo- 
iiiorahlo.  It  has  considerable  trade  too,  with  lized  commerce,  except  the  Greenland  trade, 
Itussia   and   all  the  European    ports  ;   iu    short     which  it  has  abandoned  for  the  last  few  years. 


Importation  into  London  of  grain,  &c.,  from  the  1st  of  January 

Importation  into  Liverpool  during  the     | 

'                            to  the  1st  of  December  1827. 

same  period. 

Qty. 

Ireland. 

Coastwise- 

Foreign 
parts. 

Ame- 
rica. 

Ireland. 

Isle  of  Man  and 
Coastwise. 

Europe. 

Ame- 
rica. 

Wheat 

qrs. 

2,818 

214,894 

96,850 

184,332 

45,957 

79,737 

23,654 

Oats 

qrs. 

138,410 

126,652 

889,123 

399,435 

13,779 

50,658 

375 

Barley 

qrs. 

400 

122,830 

96,561 

10,119 

27,185 

30,274 

Rye 

qrs. 

496 

5,523 

209 

1,363 

8,274 

Beans 

qrs. 

25 

41,904 

53,352 

3,591 

3,292 

25,321 

100 

Peas 

qrs. 

36,077 

9,767 

981 

4,012 

2,1 23|       953  1 

Malt 

qrs. 

192,079 

393 

52,015 

Meal 

loads. 

48,157 

906 

Flour 

sacks.    " 

100 

473,094 

1,145  bar. 

3365 

79,3'23 

7,957 

530 

42,257 

Beef 

^  Tierces. 

14,044 

5,492 

if  Barrels. 

1,091 

894 

t  Tierces. 
.]  Barrels. 
C  i  bar. 

11,862 

Pork 

14,761 

14,764 

2,417 

r  Firkins. 
■?  ^  firkins. 
(  Casks. 

312,201 

268,272 

Butter 

1,555 

16.457 

1 

!  258,248 

165 

A  statement  is  annually  made  by  the  Liverpool 
timber  brokers  of  the  quantity  of  timber  imported 
into  Liverpool  during  the  preceding  year.  Their 
calculation  is  to  each  1st  of  February,  and  the 
following  is  the  table  of  imports  from  the  1st  of 
February  1826  to  the  1st  of  February  1827. 

Pine  (British  America),  cubic  feet 
Quebec  deals,  standard 
Quebec  oak,  cubic  feet 
Quebec  elm  and  ash 
Quebec  staves  .... 

Pine  planks  .... 

Hardwood,  cubic  feet 
Lathwood,  f;ithom      .... 
Timber,  Dantzic,  Munich  and  Stettin, 
cubic  feet      ..... 
Riga  (Baltic) 


4,168,000 

1569 

290,400 

92,000 

668 

2,200,000 

290,000 

1,529 

764,000 

51 ,000 

3400 

610 

162 

5200 

42 

640 

1888 

3000 

26,700 

124,000 

The  tides  of  the  Mersey  vary  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  in  sjiring  tides,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  at  neap  tides.  \  essels  exceeding  800  tons  in 
burthen  have  come  into  the  port  at  the  height  of 
springtides;  but  the  Liverpool  merchants  seldom 
])uild  vessels  of  greater  burthen  than  400  to  500 
tons,  from  the  danger  of  their  being  neaped,  and 
on  account  of  the  delay  wiiich  always  attends  the 
hjading  and  unloading  of  large  vessels. 

I'evv  maritime  towns  possess  accommodations 
for  ships  at  all  comparable  !o  Liverpool ;  for  it 
has  now  six  docks,  viz.  the  Dry  dock,  the  Salt- 


Deals,  standard 

■v\,-  ■        .1        i  whole 
VVamscot  logs  ?  ,    ,r 

Deck  planks,  pieces 
.Staves  pipe,  M 
I..athwon(l,  fathom 
Cedar  Ilavannah  logs 
Pencil  cubic  feet 
Pitch  pine 
African  oak 


house  dock,  the  King's  dock,  the  Queen's  dock, 
the  George's  dock,  and  the  Prince's  dock,  which 
with  their  basins  occupy  about  forty-five  acres  of 
land.  These  docks  communicate  with  the  river, 
and  vessels  have  an  easy  entrance  into  them  from 
it,  at  flood  tide.  The  old  dock,  which  was  made 
early  in  the  last  century,  was  closed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year  (1827),  an  arrange- 
ment having  taken  place  between  the  government 
and  the  corporation  of  Liverpool  for  the  erection 
on  its  site  of  a  custom-house  and  other  govern- 
ment buildings.  But  the  present  dock-room, 
extensive  as  it  is,  is  insufficient  for  the  commerce 
of  the  port,  and  a  large  dock  to  the  northward  is 
now  constructing,  and  another  to  the  southward 
will  be  commenced  in  the  course  of  next  ye;n  : 
by  which  the  extent  of  dock-room  will  be  ir- 
creased  to  seventy-five  acres.  Steam  vess(  Is 
have  greatly  increased  in  number  during  the  last 
four  years,  and  a  dock  for  their  accommodation 
exclusively  is  now  in  rapid  progress.  Commu- 
nicating with  the  present  docks  are  several  grav- 
ing docks,  as  they  are  called,  where  vessels 
undergo  repair.  They  are  taken  in  at  tide  time 
and  the  gates  are  then  closed,  and  the  water  is  iet 
out  by  flood-gates  as  the  tide  ebbs  ;  the  tide  is  af- 
terwards wholly  excluded,  so  that  vessels  in  these 
docks  can  be  tiioroughly  exa"  lined  from  the  keel 
upwards.  The  docks  are  vested  by  act  of  par- 
liament in  trustees  consisting  of  some  members 
of  the  Liverpool  corporation,  and  some  merchants 
not  of  the  corporation.  Perhaps  in  the  abstract 
it  is  objectionable  that  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion should  be  dock  trustees  also,  as  there  is  oc- 
casionally a  collision  of  interest  between  the 
corporation  and  dock  estates  :  whether  the  sys- 
tem has  been  practically  mischievous  or  not  we 
will  not  stop  to  enquire.  At  present  the  dock 
trustees  are  vi';ilantly  watched  by  the  public,  and 
tliev  seem  to  b.avo  set  on  foot  a  iutlicious  svstem 
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for  llie  management  of  their  large  revenue.  The 
dock  duties,  for  the  year  ending-  June  1827, 
amounted  to  £145,000. 

IJesides  the  docks  above  enumerated  the  trus- 
tees of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  the  Man- 
chester old  quay  company,  have  docks  at  Liver- 
pool for  the  convenience  of  the  flats  and  barges 
plying  on  their  respective  navigations.  And,  for 
liie  examination  and  repair  of  vessels,  a  patent 
slip  has  lately  been  erected  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual at  Wallasey  Pool  on  the  Chesinre  side  of 
the  Mersey.  The  advantage  of  the  patent  slip 
over  graving  docks  is  said  to  be  that  it  is  made 
at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense,  and  tiiat 
vessels  can  be  better  examined  there,  as  no  part  of 
the  day  light  is  kept  from  the  bottoms  of  the  ves- 
sels, whilst  in  graving  docks  a  great  deal  of  light 
is  obstructed  by  the  sides  of  the  graving  docks, 
which  are  narrow,  and  which  could  not  be  made 
wider  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  shoring  up 
vessels  previous  to  repair. 

A  telegrapiiic  communication  between  Liver- 
pool and  Holyhead,  by  means  of  stations  at  in- 
tervals along  the  coast  of  North  Wales  has  just 
been  effected  by  lieutenant  Watson,  K.  N.,  and  is 
now  in  operation.  Its  objects  are  to  give  instant 
tidings  of  the  arrival  of  ships  off  Holyhead,  the 
variations  of  the  wind  there,  and  damage  to 
shipping  on  the  Welsh  coast. 

The  limits  of  the  parish  and  town  are  co- 
extensive, containing  2300  yards  from  east  to 
west,  and  4420  yards  from  north  to  south,  and 
10,400  yards  in  circumference,  forming  an  area 
of  2202  acres,  nearly  one-half  of  which  belongs 
to  the  corporation  of  Liverpool,  and  the  rest  to 
private  individuals. 

Liverpool  sends  two  members  to  parliament : 
it  is  a  corporation  by  charter,  with  a  common 
council  consisting  of  forty-one  persons,  from 
among  whom  a  mayor  and  two  bailiffs  are  an- 
nually chosen  by  the  burgesses  on  St.  Luke's  day. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  many  trials 
at  law  were  had  between  the  burgesses  and  the 
common  council,  upon  the  construction  of  the 
charter,  i.e.  as  to  the  jjower  of  the  common 
council  to  make'  by-laws  without  the  sanction  of 
the  burgesses  in  common  hall,  and  as  to  their 
])ower  to  fill  up  vacancies  occurring  in  the  coun- 
cil. But  these  trials,  though  in  favor  of  the  bur- 
gesses, did  not  effect  any  alteration  in  the  system  ; 
and  so  long  as  tlie  council  shall  consist,  as  it  now 
does,  of  gentlemen  of  intelligence,  wealth,  and 
integrity,  and  the  revenue  of  the  corporation 
estate  shall  be  expended  in  improving  and  embel- 
lishing the  town,  and  publicity  be  given  to  their 
l)roceedings  in  council,  no  other  mode  of  election 
of  common  council-men  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  town.  The  income  of  the  corpora- 
lion  estate,  for  the  year  ending  October  1827, 
amounted  to  £88,980.  There  is  a  court  for  the 
trial  of  civil  causes  arising  within  the  borough, 
;it.  which  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  and  recorder  pre- 
side ;  but  the  process  of  attachment  against  the 
goods  of  a  debtor  does  not  prevail  here  as  in 
J.ondon  and  Bristol. 

The  population  of  Liverpool  has  increased 
since  tlie  commencement  of  the  last  century,  at 
the  followmg  prodigious  ratio  : — 


In  1700  it  was 
1750 
1801 
1811 
1821 
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18,400 

77,653 

94,376 

118,972 


But  the  census  of  1821  does  not  contain  the 
population  of  Harrington,  Edgehill,  Lowhill, 
Everton,  and  Kirkdale,  townships  immediately 
conti  ruous  to  it,  and  which  are  chiefly  inhabited 
by  persons  having  some  daily  pursuit  in  Liver- 
pool. These  contained,  in  1821,  22,515  per- 
sons; and  to  them  should  be  added  almost  9000 
sea-faring  men  belonging  to  tlie  port,  and  of 
whom  no  return  is  made.  These  would  form  an 
aggregate  of  150,000  persons,  as  the  population 
of  Liverpool  and  its  suburbs  in  1821  ;  and  the 
population  has  increased  since  that  census. 

In  ship-building  and  repairing,  in  cordage 
and  sail-making,  a  great  many  hands  are  em- 
ployed. Here  are  also  extensive  brass  and 
iron  foundries;  at  the  latter  of  which  boilers,  and 
all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  steam  vessels,  are 
executed.  Brewing,  distilling,  soap-boiling,  and 
sugar-refining,  are  also  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. There  are  a  great  many  windmills  and 
steam  corn-mills  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
of  Liverpool,  and  much  corn  is  ground  previous 
to  its  being  sent  into  the  manufacturing  districts. 
The  windmills  are  now  generally  upon  a  new 
construction,  the  principle  of  which  is  that  by 
the  action  of  a  fan  or  pilot-sail,  which  varies 
with  any  change  of  wind,  the  mill-sails  are  al- 
ways presented  to  the  wind,  and  much  watching, 
manual  labor,  and  delay,  are  saved  by  it.  Mor- 
dant and  alkali,  and  other  chemical  works,  con- 
nected with  bleaching  and  dyeing,  are  increasing 
here  rapidly.  Tanning  is  carried  on  to  conside- 
rable extent  in  Liverpool  and  the  neighbourhood  , 
but  the  interruption  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  this  country  and  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
which  Liverpool  is  most  materially  interested, 
fetters  the  operations  of  the  Liverpool  tanners. 
A  steam-mill,  on  a  very  ingenious  construction, 
for  tht?  separation  of  rice  from  the  husk  (or  paddy, 
as  it  is  called,)  has  recently  been  erected  in  Li- 
verpool. There  is  an  immense  bed  of  good  clay  in 
Liverpool,  and  great  quantities  of  bricks  are  an- 
nually made  here  both  for  home  consumption 
and  for  shipment  abroad.  They  are  ail  made  by 
hand 

Liverpool  can  boast  of  many  specimens  of 
architectural  taste.  The  town-hall  and  the  ex- 
change buildings  probably  rank  first.  The  ly- 
ceum,  the  Wellington  rooms,  the  infirmary,  and 
the  corn  exchange,  are  beautiful  structures, 
though  certainly  they  are  of  different  degrees  of 
merit.  The  Saint  .lohn's  market,  which  was 
erected  by  the  corporation  about  five  years  ago, 
under  the  direction  of  their  architect  Mr.  .lohn 
Foster,  jun.,  at  an  expense  of  £35,000,  deserves 
a  more  detailed  notice  iiad  we  space  for  it.  It  is 
under  excellent  regulations,  and  the  rents  vary 
from  .£l8  a  year,  (which  is  the  price  for  the  best 
shops),  to  12.S'.  a  year,  the  rent  for  a  bench  com- 
[laitnient.  Anoliier  roofed  inarket  on  a  similar 
plan,  but  smaller  scale,  has  been  erected  near  St. 
.'amcs's  Church,   from  whicii   it  takes  the  name 
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of  St,  James's  Market,  and  aiiotiier  is  intended  to 
be  erecte i  to  tlie  nortii  of  the  town. 

Tiiere  are  al)out  twenty  cliurches  in  Liverpool 
l)olon<,nn;,^  to  tl>e  establishment.  These  in  gene- 
ral do  not  display  much  architectural  beauty; 
but  the  church  attached  to  tiie  school  for  the 
l)liud,  St.  George's,  St.  Miciiael's,  and  Christ's 
Church,  are  exceptions;  and  St.  Luke's  Church, 
at  the  top  of  Bold  Street,  as  a  specimen  of  pure 
Cothic,  when  finished,  will  be  scarcely  exceeded 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  built  by  the  corporation, 
from  designs  of  their  architect  Mr.  .John  Toster. 
The  chapels  belonging  to  the  various  denomina- 
tions of  dissenters  greatly  exceed  in  number  the 
cliurches  belonging  to  the  establishment.  There 
are  five  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  a  meeting- 
house for  (Quakers,  and  a  .lews'  synagogue.  The 
churches  and  all  the  dissenting  chapels  have 
schools  attached  to  them,  and  great  facilities  are  af- 
forded for  the  educationof  the  children  of  the  poor. 
The  charitable  institutions  are  too  numerous 
to  detail.  We  shall  content  ourselves  witii  nam- 
ing the  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  indigent 
blind  in  music  and  several  useful  manufactures. 
It  was  established  in  1791,  and  has  perhaps 
never  been  surpassed  for  benevolence  of  desiixn, 
and  success  as  a  charity.  It  is  the  parent  of  the 
London  and  other  similar  establishments. 

A  public  cemetery,  originating  with  the  dis- 
senters, was  made  a  few  years  ago  in  Brunswick 
Road,  by  the  contributions  of  share-holders. 
The  building  has  a  handsome  stone  front,  the 
ground  is  well  laid  out :  and  the  arrangements 
being  such  as  to  insure  decent  interment,  and  to 
prevent  exhumation ;  and  it  has  become  a  com- 
mon repository  for  the  dead.  A  cemetery,  at- 
tached to  the  establishment  is  now  constructing 
in  the  form  of  catacombs,  on  a  very  large  scale  at 
the  Stone  Delf,  at  the  back  of  the  St.  James's 
Walk,  and  when  finisned  will  probably  be  one 
of  tlie  most  beautiful  and  curious  in  the  kingdom. 
Liverpool  is  deficient  in  public  promenades, 
inving  only  the  St.  James's  walk  and  the  marine 
parade,  near  the  prince's  dock  ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, is  beautiful,  being  of  the  extent  of  700 
yards  along  the  side  of  the  Mersey. 

The  Athenaeum  is  an  institution  combining 
commercial  and  political  information  with  lite- 
rature, as  it  possesses  a  news-room  and  a  most 
valuable  library.  The  lyceum  is  a  similar  insti- 
tution, but  the  books  in  the  latter  circulate 
amongst  the  proprietors. 

The  botanic  garden,  under  the  skill  of  its  cu- 
rator Mr.  John  Sheppard,  has  acquired  both  in 
England  and  abroad  considerable  reputation  for 
its  rare  and  valuable  collection  of  native  and 
foreign  plants.  The  royal  institution,  which  was 
opened  in  November  1817,  has  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation, and  its  object  is  the  promotion  of 
literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  by  academical 
schools,  public  lectures,  the  encouragement  of  so- 
cieties, which  may  associate  for  similar  objects; 
the  collection  of  books,  specimens  of  art,  natural 
history,  &c. ;  by  promotini;  a  laboratory  and  phi- 
losophical apparatus  ;  and  bv  associations  of  the 
proprietors.  The  academical  schools  have  a 
great  many  students,  and  are  well  conducted, 
and  the  museum  of  the  institution  has  been  en- 
riched by  several  most  valuable  donations. 


Ll\'KR-WOH.T,  in  botany.     See  Lichen  and 

M.^UCUANTIA. 

LIV'EllY,  n.s.  }        Fr.    livrer,   Uvree ;   Ital. 

Liv'eryman,  S  Span,  and  Port.  Icvrca,  li- 
brea  ex  Lat.  lilnro.  A  giving  or  taking  legal 
possession;  return  from  wardship;  food,  or 
clothes,  given  to  servants,  or  followers,  or  at  a 
certain  rate ;  hence  any  particular  or  charac- 
teristic dress:  liveryman,  a  footman;  also,  in 
London,  a  freeman  of  a  particular  rank  in  some 
company. 

What  liveiy  is,  we  by  common  use  in  f^ngland 
know  well  enough,  namely,  that  it  is  an  allowance  of 
horse-meat ;  as  they  commonly  use  the  word  stabling, 
as  to  keep  horses  at  Iherij ;  the  which  word,  1  guess, 
is  derived  of  livering  or  delivering  forth  their  nightly 
food,  lVc.  Spenser  on  /reluiid. 

I'erhaps  they  are  by  so  much  the  more  lotii  to  for- 
sake this  argument,  for  that  it  hath,  thougii  nothing 
else,  yet  the  name  of  scripture,  to  give  it  some  kind 
of  countenance  more  than  the  pretexts  of  liveri/  coats 
affordeth.  Hooker. 

You  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  right, 

Call  in  his  letters  patent  that  he  hath 

By  his  attorneys  general  to  sue 

His  livery,  and  deny  his  oflered  homage. 

Shahpeare. 
I  think,  it  is  our  way, 

If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  king, 

To  be  her  men  and  wear  her  Uverii.  Id. 

Had  the  two  houses  first  sued  out  their  liveri^,  and 
once  effectually  redeemed  themselves  from  the  ward- 
ship of  the  tumults,  I  should  then  suspect  my  own 
judgment.  f^i"g  Churles. 

Jhou,  who,  in  thyself,  art  worthy  to  be  a  child  of 
wrath,  art,  in  him  adopted  to  be  a  co-heir  of  glory; 
and  hast  the  liver;/  and  seizin  given  thee  beforehand, 
of  a  blessed  possession.  Bp.  Hull. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground, 
Insect,  or  worm  :  those  waved  their  limber  fans 
For  wings,  and  smallest  lineaments  exact. 
In  all  the  liveries  decked  of  summer's  pride, 
AVith  spots  of  gold  and  purple,  azure,  green. 

Milton. 

My  mind  for  weeds  your  virtue's  livery  wears. 

Sidney. 
Kvery  lady  clothed  in  white, 

And  crowned  with  oak  and  laurel  every  knight, 

Are  servants  to  the  leaf,  by  liveries  known 

Of  innocence.  Drydens  Flower  and  Leaf. 

The  witnesses  made  oath,   that    they  had    heard 
some  of  the  liverymen  frequently  railing  at  their  mis- 
tress. Arbuthnot. 
On  others'  Interest  her  gay  livery  flings. 

Interest  that  waves  on  party-coloured  wings  ; 

Turned  to  the  sun  she  casts  a  thousand  dyes  : 

.Vnd  as  siic  turns  the  colours  fall  or  rise. 

Dunciiid. 

If  your  dinner  miscarries,  vou  were  teazed  by  the 
footmen  coming  into  the  kitchen  ;  and,  to  prove  it 
true,  throw  a  ladleful  of  broth  on  one  or  two  of  their 
liveries.  Suift. 

Because  no  livery  of  seisin  is  necessary  to  a  lease 
for  years,  such  lessee  is  not  said  to  be  seized,  or  to 
have  true  legal  seisin  of  the  lands.  Tomlin. 

]>IVERY,  in  dress  and  equipage,  a  certain  color 
and  form  of  dress,  by  which  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen distinguish  their  servants.  Liveries  are 
usually  taken  from  fancy,  and  continued  in  fami- 
lies by  succession.  The  ancient  cavaliers,  at 
their  tournaments,  distinguished  themselves  by 
wearing  the   liveries  of  their   mistresses:    thus 
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j'eople  of  quality  make  their  domestics  wear 
their  livery.  The  Romish  church  has  also  her 
s:.'veral  colors  and  liveries;  white  for  confessors 
and  virgins,  and  in  times  of  rejoicing;  hlacli 
for  the  dead  ;  red  for  the  apostles  and  martyrs  ; 
blue  or  violet  for  the  penitents  ;  and  g^reen  in 
times  of  hope.  Liveries  were  abolished  in 
France  by  the  Constituent  National  Assembly, 
as  badges  of  servitude,  inconsistent  with  their 
system  of  equality,  but  have  of  course  been  since 
resumed. 

The  Liverymen  of  London  are  a  number 
of  men  chosen  from  among  tlie  freemen  of  each 
oorapany.  Out  of  this  body  the  common-coun- 
c\\,  sheriff,  and  other  superior  officers  for  the 
government  of  the  city  are  elected ;  and  they 
alone  have  the  privilege  of  giving  their  votes 
for  members  of  parliament  for  the  city.  See 
LoNDoy. 

LI\'IA,  the  second  wife  of  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus, and  mother  of  Tiberius,  a  woman  of  great 
beauty  and  ability,  but  of  a  very  loose  and  de- 
praved character.  She  was  the  daughter  of  L. 
Drusus  Calidianus,  and  tlie  wife  of  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero,  one  of  Antony's  adherents;  by 
whom  siie  was  pregnant,  when  Augustus  saw 
her,  and  married  iier  ;  for  which  purpose  he  di- 
vorced his  wife  Scribonia.  To  ensure  the  suc- 
cession to  her  son,  she  secretly  procured  the 
death  of  Augustus's  grand-children  and  nearest 
relations.  See  Rome.  She  died  A.  D.  29,  aged 
eighty-six. 

LIVID,  adj.      }         Fr.  livide ;    Lat.    lividus. 

Livir/iTY,  71. s.  S  Discolored,  as  by  a  blow; 
purple-colored. 

It  was  a  pestilent  fever,  not  seated  in  the  veins  or 
humours,  for  that  there  followed  no  carbuncles,  no 
purple  or  livid  spots,  the  mass  of  the  blood  not  being 
tainted.  Bacun. 

Tiiey   beat  their   breasts  with    many   a   bruising 
blow, 
Till  they  turned  livid,  and  corrupt  the  snow. 

Drydeii. 
The  signs  of  a  tendency  to  such  a  state,  are  dark- 
ness or  lividity  of  the  countenance.  Arhuthnot. 
Days  lay  she  in  that  state,   unchanged,   though 
chill. 
With  nothing  livid,  still  her  lips  were  red  ; 
She  had  no  pulse,  but  death  seemed  absent  still ; 
No  hideous  sign  proclaimed  her  surely  dead. 

B'-ron, 

LIVINGSTON  (William),  a  statesman  and 
author  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was 
born  at  New  York,  in  1723.  During  the  contest 
for  independence  heemployedhimself  in  defend- 
ing his  country's  cause;  and  after  having  filled 
various  important  situations  in  his  native  city, 
became  a  member  of  congress  for  New  Jersey : 
on  the  establisliment  of  the  constitution,  he  was 
made  governor  of  the  state.  He  died  at  Kliza- 
beth-town  in  1790,  havinc  held  the  government 
twelve  years.  He  was  the  author  of  Philosophical 
Solitude,  a  poem  ;  A  Review  of  the  Military 
Operations  in  North  America,  from  17.'')3  to 
'758;  and  several  other  works. 

LIVIUS  (Titus),  the  celebrated  Roman  his- 
torian, was  born  at  Patavium.  Few  particulars 
of  his  life  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  We 
first  hear  of  him   at  Rome,  wlicrc  he  acquired 


the  notice  and  f  i\  or  of  AugMstus,  He  had  pre- 
viously written  Dialogues,  historical  and  philo- 
sopliical,  and  some  books  on  philosophy.  It  is 
probable  that  he  began  his  History  as  soon  as  he 
was  settled  at  Rome.  He  used  to  read  parts  of  it, 
while  he  was  composing  it,  to  Maecenas  and 
Augustus ;  and  the  latter  appointed  him  to  su- 
perintend ihe  education  of  his  grandson  Claudius, 
afterwards  emperor.  After  the  death  of  Augustus, 
Lify  returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  where  he 
was  received  with  honor  and  respect ;  and  where 
he  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  Tiberius's  reign, 
aged  above  seventy.  Some  say  he  died  on  the 
sam^  day  with  Ovid;  it  is  certain  he  died  the 
same  year.  Scarce  any  man  was  ever  more 
honored,  .'a  life  or  after  his  death,  than  this  his- 
torian. A  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  where  was  afterwards  founded 
the  monastery  of  St.  Justina ;  and  whe.'-e,  in 
1413,  was  discovered  the  following  epitaph  : — 
'  Ossa  Titi  Livii  Patavini,  omnium  mortalium 
judicio  digni,  cujus  prope  invicto  calamo  invicti 
populi  Romani  res  gestce  conscriberentur.' — 'The 
bones  of  Titus  Livius  of  Patavium,  a  man  wor- 
thy to  be  approved  by  all  mankind,  by  whose 
almost  invincible  pen  the  acts. and  exploits  of 
the  invincible  Romans  were  written.'  Tiiese 
bones  are  said  to  be  still  preserved  with  high 
veneration  by  the  Paduans.  In  1451  Alphonsus, 
king  of  Arragon,  sent  his  ambassador  Anthony 
Panormita,  to  desire  of  the  citizens  of  Padua  the 
bone  of  that  arm  with  which  this  their  famous 
countryman  had  written  his  history  :  and,  obtain- 
ing it,  caused  it  to  be  conveyed  to  Naples  with 
the  greatest  ceremony  as  a  most  invaluable  relic. 
He  is  said  to  have  recovered  from  an  ill  state  of 
health  by  the  pleasure  he  found  in  reading  this 
history  :  and  therefore,  out  of  gratitude,  took 
this  method  of  doing  honor  to  the  memory  of 
the  writer.  Panormita  also,  who  was  a  native 
of  Palermo  in  Sicily,  and  one  of  the  ablest  men 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  sold  an  estate  to  purchase 
this  work.  The  history  of  Livy  is  transmitted 
down  to  us  exceedingly  mutilated  and  imper- 
fect. Its  books  were  originally  142,  of  which 
only  thirty-five  are  extant.  The  epitomes  of  it,  from 
which  we  learn  their  number,  all  remain,  except 
those  of  the  136th  and  137th  books.  Livy's 
books  have  been  divided  into  decades, which  some 
will  have  to  have  been  done  by  Livy  himself, 
because  there  is  a  preface  to  every  decade;  while 
others  suppose  it  to  be  a  modern  contrivance, 
as  nothing  about  it  is  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 
The  first  decade  is  extant,  and  treats  oftheaflairs 
of  4G0  years.  .The  second  is  lost ;  the  years  of 
which  are  seventy-five.  The  third  is  extant,  and 
contains  the  second  Punic  war,  including 
eighteen  years.  It  is  reckoned  the  most  excel- 
lent part  of  the  history.  The  fourth  contains  the 
Macedonian  and  Asiatic  wars,  which  take  up  the 
space  of  about  twenty-three  years.  The  first  five 
books  of  the  fifth  decade,  were  found  atW\)rms 
by  Simon  Grynoeus,  in  1431,  but  are  very  defec- 
tive ;  and  the  remainder,  which  reaches  to  the 
death  of  Drusus  in  (iermany  in  74(5,  together 
with  the  second  decade,  are  supplied  by  Frein- 
shemius.  The  encomiums  bestowed  upon  Livy, 
by  both  ancients  and  moderns,  are  great  and  nu 
merous.    But  his  probity    candor,  and  impartia 
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lity,  have  dislinguislied  him  above  all  liistonans ; 
for  neitlier  complaisance  to  the  times,  nor  his 
particular  connexion  with  the  emperor,  could 
restrain  him  from  speaking  so  well  of  Pompey, 
that  Augustus  called  him  a  Pompeian.  Livy 
has  been  censured,  and  perhaps  with  justice,  for 
being  too  credulous,  and  loading  his  history  with 
superstitious  tales.  But  though  he  mentions  that 
milk  and  blood  were  rained  from  lieaven,  or  that 
an  ox  spoke,  or  a  woman  changed  her  sex ;  yet 
he  car.didly  confesses,  that  he  recorded  only 
what  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  a  credulous  age.  Quintilian  says,  that 
he  had  a  son,  to  whom  he  addressed  some  ex- 
cellent precepts  in  rhetoric.  An  ancient  in- 
scription speaks  also  of  one  of  his  ^daughters, 
named  Livia  Quarta ;  the  same,  perhaps,  who 
espoused  an  orator  of  the  name  of  Lucius 
Magius,  whom  Seneca  mentions;  and  observes, 
that  the  applauses  he  usually  received  from 
the  public  in  his  harangues,  were  not  so  much 
on  his  own  account,  as  for  the  sake  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law. Livy's  history  has  been  often 
published  with  and  without  the  supplement. 
The  best  editions  are  diat  of  Gronovius,  cum  notis 
variorum  et  suis,  Lugd.  Bat.  1679,  3  vols  8vo. ; 
that  of  Le  Clerc,  at  Amsterdam,  1709,  10  vols. 
12mo. ;  and  that  of  Crevier,  at  Paris,  1735,  6 
vols.  4to.  A  fragment  of  Livy's  history  was 
published  in  1773,  by  Dr.  Bruns. 

Livius  Androxicus,  a  comic  poet,  who  flou- 
rished at  Rome  about  A.  A.  C.  240.  He  was 
the  first  who  turned  die  personal  satires  and 
fescennir.e  verses  into  the  form  of  dialogue  and 
regular  drama.  Though  the  character  of  a  player 
was  reckoned  despicable  among  the  Romans, 
Andronicus  acted  a  part  in  his  dramatical  com- 
positions. He  was  a  freed  man  of  M.  Livius 
Salinator,  whose  children  he  educated.  His 
poetry  was  grown  obsolete  in  the  age  of  Cicero. 

LIVONLV,  a  maritime  province  of  the  north- 
west of  Russia  in  Europe,  bounded  by  Esthonia 
on  the  north,  and  Courland  on  the  south.  It 
lias  an  area  of  21,000  s(juare  miles ;  but  a  popu- 
lation of  not  above  000,000,  and  consists  of  a 
vast  tract  of  level  marshy  country,  and  several 
imndred  lakes,  great  and  small.  Those  of  Peipus, 
I/juban,  and  Wirzjev,  are  of  considerable  size. 
The  soil  is  in  general  a  rich  loam,  well  calculated 
i'r-r  tillage  or  pasturage;  and  it  exports  rye,  bar- 
ley, tlax,  hemp,  and  linseed.  The  cattle  are 
small 

This  cour.try,  which  has  been  often  the  seat  of 
war,  was  almost  unknown  to  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope' to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  it 
was  overrun  by  the  Danes.  It  was,  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  governed  by 
the  Teutonic  knights;  and  in  the  sixteenth  the 
I'oles  acquired  it.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
Russia  and  Sweden  contested  the  possession  of 
it  ;  but  in  16G0  it  was  ceded  to  the  latter  by  the 
peace  of  Olivia,  The  vice  of  drunkenness  is  said 
to  be  here  particulaiiy  prevalent,  and  the 
wretchedness  of  the  lower  orders  extreme.  Edicts 
have  recently  been  issued  to  lighten  their  vas- 
salage ;  but  a  long  lime  mmt  elapse  liefore  they 
can  produce  a  substantial  result.  Horpat  is  the 
only  university  here,  and  Uiga  the  only  place  of 
much  trade. 
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LIXIV  lAL,  «(//.   J       Ldi.  li.iivuim  ;   Vv.  lut- 

Lixiv'iATE,  adj.     ^vietix.     Impregnated  with 

i/ixiv'iUM,  ?j.s.  3  salts  like  a  lixivium  ;  ob- 
tained by  lixivium  :  lixiviate,  making  a  lixivium  : 
lixivium,  lie;  water  impregnated  with  alkaline 
salt ;  having  the  power  of  extraction. 

In  these  the  salt  and  Ihiviated  serosity,  with  some 
portion  of  choler,  is  divided  between  the  guts  and  the 
bladder.  Hivinie. 

Lixiviate  salts,  to  which  pot-ashes  belong,  by  pierc- 
ing the  bodies  of  vegetables,  dispose  them  to  part 
readily  with  their  tincture.  Boxjle. 

1  made  a  lixivium  of  fair  water  and  salt  of  worm- 
wood, and,  having  frozen  it  with  snow  and  salt,  I 
could  not  discern  any  thing  more  like  to  wormwood 
than  to  several  other  plants.  Id. 

llelniont  conjectured,  that  liimal  salts  do  not  pre- 
exist in  their  alcalizate  form.  hi. 

The  syniptoms  of  the  excretion  of  the  bile  vitiated, 
were  a  yellowish  color  of  the  skin,  and  a  lixivial  urine. 

Arhuthnot. 

Lixiviation  is  the  separation,  by  means  of  water,  or 
other  fluid,  of  such  substances  as  are  soluble  in  the 
fluid  from  other  substances  that  are  not  soluble  in  it. 
linison's  Elements. 

And,  as  the  hydriodate  of  potash  is  very  soluble 
and  even  a  deliquescent  salt,  this  circumstance  ac- 
counts for  its  remaining  in  the  mother-li(iuor  during 
the  subtraction  of  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  and  other 
neutral  salts  from  the  alkaline  liuivium  by  the  usual 
process  of  evaporation.  Parkes't  Chemical  Catechism. 

LIXURI,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cefalonia, 
Greece,  having  6000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  har- 
bour and  a  considerable  trade,  but  has  often 
suffered  from  earthquakes. 

Lizard  Island,  one  of  the  Direction  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  is  about  240  miles 
in  circumference,  rocky  and  barren.  Tiiis  name 
was  given  to  it  by  captain  Cook,  from  the  num- 
ber and  large  size  of  the  lizards  found  here.  It 
is  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Cape  Elattery. 

Lizard  Point,  in  Cornwall,  the  most  south- 
em  point  of  England ;  whence  ships  bound 
westward  usually  take  their  departure.  It  is 
282  miles  south-west  of  London,  and  in  long.  5° 
11'  17"  W.,  lat.  49°  57'  55"  N. 

LIZ'ARD,  n.  s.  Fr.  lisarde ;  Lat.  lacerta. 
An  animal  resembling  a  serpent,  with  legs.  See 
Lacerta. 

And  the  lizard,  and  the  snail,  and  the  mole. 
These  are  unclean  to  you.  Lev.  xi.  30. 

Thou'rt  like  a  foul  mis-shapen  stigmatick, 

Marked  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided. 

As  venomous  toads,  or  lizards  dreadful  stings. 

Sliakspeare. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  lizards ;  some  in  Arabia 
of  a  cubit  long.  In  America  they  eat  lizards  ;  it  is 
very  probahle'likevvise  that  they  were  eaten  in  Ara- 
bia and  .Tudea,  since  Moses  ranks  them  among  the 
unclean  creatures.  Caltnet. 

Lizard.     See  Lacerta. 

LLANDAFF,  a  city  of  Glamorganshire,  two 
miles  north-west  from  Cardiff,  and  163  from 
London.  Its  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Llan-ar-daff,  Welsh,  the  church  on  the 
Taff,  the  walls  of  the  church-yard  being  close  to 
the  river.  The  present  structure  was  built  by 
l)ishop  Crban  in  1120  ;  it  had  two  towers  at  the 
west  end,  eighty-nine  feet  high,  of  which  that  on 
the  south  only  remains  The  north  tower  was 
rebuilt  in  an  elegant  manner  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIl.     The  body  of  its  ancient  cathedra' 
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ims  been  re'ouilt.  Amoiicc  tl'6  ancient  inonu- 
meiits  of  the  bishops  interred  in  this  tliurch, 
there  is  one  representing  an  emaciated  corpse  in 
H  winding-sheet,  in  which  the  appearance  of 
death  brought  on  by  a  long  sickness  is  admira- 
bly pourtrayed.  The  ecclesiastical  establishment 
consists  of  the  bishop,  archdeacon,  twelve  pre- 
bendaries, and  two  vicars  choral.  The  episcopal 
see  was  founded  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. This  diocese  includes  great  part  of  the 
counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth,  and 
though  this  is  styled  a  city,  from  being  the  see  of 
a  bisiiop,  it  is  without  a  market.  It  has  the  bene- 
fit of  a  tolerably  good  harbour,  that  opens  into 
the  Severn  at  four  miles  distance.  Fairs  9th 
of  February  and  Whit-Monday. 

LLANOS,  San  Juan  de  los,  a  province  of 
the  former  kingdom  of  New  Granada,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  X^arinas  and  Merida,  on  the  east 
by  Varinas,  on  the  west  by  Santa  Fe  and  Popa- 
yan,  and  south  by  the  government  of  (^uixos, 
and  extending  to  the  immense  length  and  breadth 
of  from  200  to  300  leagues.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Apure,  Meta,  Casanari,  and  Orinoco.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  but  the  climate  immoderately  hot, 
especially  on  die  widely  extended  plains,  which 
the  long  grass  shelters  from  all  winds.  Li  some 
of  them  Humboldt  found  the  thermometer  rise 
to  115°.  Here  were  several  missions,  established 
by  the  monks  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  and  the 
Jesuits ;  but  little  is  known  concerning  them. 

Llanos,  San  Juan  de  los,  the  capital  of  the 
above  province,  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the 
gold  mines  of  its  neighbourhood.  It  was  founded 
in  1555 ;  and  is  fifty  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Santa  Fe 
de  Bogota.  Long.  73°  55'  30"  W.,  lat.  3°  11' N. 
This  is  also  the  name  of  several  inconsiderable 
settlements  of  Spanish  America. 

LLANRWST,  a  market-town  and  parish  of 
Denbighshire,  twelve  miles  south  from  Abercon- 
vvay,  and  218  north-west  from  London;  stand- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  river  Conway,  over 
wliich  it  has  a  simple  elegant  bridge  of  three 
arches,  built  in  1636.  The  church  is  a  plain 
building,  adjoining  which  is  a  chapel  built  by 
one  of  tiie  Wynne  family.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable for  small  vessels  for  a  mile  and  a  half 
above  the  town.  Near  Llanrvvst  stands  Gwydir 
House,  the  seat  of  lord  Gwydir,  an  extensive  pile, 
which  marks  the  splendor  of  its  ancient  })Osses- 
sors.  This  town  is  in  the  high  road  from  Siirop- 
shire  to  Holyhead,  and,  being  the  only  market- 
town  in  this  part  of  the  country,  it  is  the  centre 
of  all  the  business  of  the  populous  vale  in  which 
it  stands.  It  has  a  good  market-house,  and  a. 
free-school.     Market-day  Tuesday. 

LLANTllISSANT,  a  borough,  markot-town, 
and  parish  of  Glamorganshire,  ten  miles  north- 
west from  LlandafT,  and  170  west  from  London. 
It  is  pleasantly  seated  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill,  the  property  of  the  niarcjuis  of  Bute, 
which  abounds  in  lead-ore.  Its  name  signifies 
the  church  of  the  three  saints ;  the  church 
being  dedicated  to  St.  llhog,  St.  Devong,  and 
St.  Monow.  The  streets  are  steep  and  narrow, 
but  many  of  the  houses  are  tolerably  well-l)iiilt, 
and  the  prospects  are  picturesque.  The  town- 
hall  and  market-house  were  both  erected  by  the 
late  earl  of  Bute.     Its  ancient  castle  is  in  ruins. 


ITiis  borougii  is  goNeincd  by  a  portreve,  an>l 
with  Cardiff,  Swansea,  !k<:.,  unites  in  sending 
one  member  to  parliament.     Market  on  Friday. 

LLORENTE  (Don  Juan  Antonio),  a  modern 
Spanish  historian,  was  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Toledo,  and  a  member  of  the  Inquisition; 
a  complete  history  of  which,  from  the  jjcriod  of 
its  establishment  by  Ferdinand  V".,  was  published 
by  him,  and  translated  into  English  in  1817. 
He  accepted  a  situation  under  Joseph  Buona- 
parte, and  was  therefore  driven  into  exile  on  tlie 
return  of  Ferdinand ;  but  being  also  expelled 
from  France,  by  the  influence  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  lie  returned  secretly  to  Madrid,  where  he 
died  in  the  spring  of  1823. 

LLOYD  (Nicholas),  a  learned  lexicographer, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  born  in  Flintshire,  and 
educated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  He  was 
rector  of  Newington,  near  Lambeth  in  Surry,  till 
his  death  in  1680.  His  Dictionarium  Histoii- 
cum  is  a  valuable  work,  to  which  Hoffman  and 
Moreri  are  greatly  indebted. 

Lloyd  (Robert),  an  English  poet,  son  of  Dr. 
Pierson  Lloyd,  second  master  of  Westminsici" 
school,  where  Robert  was  educated.  He  took 
his  degree  of  M.A.  at  Cambridge.  He  pub- 
lished a  poem,  entitled  the  Actor,  in  1760,  the 
merit  of  which  was  so  great,  that,  when  the 
Rosciad  appeared,  he  was  supposed  to  be  the 
author  of  that  also.  He  was  employed  as  usher 
at  Westminster  school,  but  lost  it  by  his  irregu- 
larities; and  afterwards  lived  almost  entirely  on 
the  generosity  of  his  friend  Churchill,  the  poet. 
He  died  in  1764.  His  poems  were  published  by 
Dr.  Kenrick,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  He  also  wrote  tlie 
Capricious  Lover,  a  comic  opera,  1764,  8vo., 
and  other  dramatic  pieces. 

Lloyd  (William),  D.  D.,  a  learned  English 
bishop,  born  in  Berkshire  in  1627,  and  educated 
under  his  father,  who  was  vicar  of  Tylehurst  in 
Berkshire.  He  entered  into  orders  at  Oxford  ; 
in  1660  was  made  prebendary  of  Rippon ;  and 
in  1666  chaplain  to  the  king.  In  1667  he  gra- 
duated ;  in  1672  he  was  installed  dean  of  Bangnr; 
and  in  1680  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  -Vsaph. 
He  was  one  of  Ihe  seven  bishops  who  were  ini' 
prisoned  in  the  tower,  for  subscribing  a  petition 
to  the  king  against  his  declaration  i'or  liberty  of 
conscience.  Soon  after  the  revolution  he  was 
made  almoner  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary  : 
in  1692  bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  ;  and 
in  1699  of  Worcester,  where  he  sat  till  his  deatli 
in  1717,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age.  His 
works  are  much  esteemed. 

LO  !  intC7J.  Sax,  and  Teut.  lo,  la,  imperative 
of  Look,  to  which  refer.     See  ;  beliold ! 

And  the  farisees  seiden  to  him,  /c  what  thi 
(lisciplis  don  in  Sabotis  that  is  not  Icfful. 

Wiclif.   Mark  iii. 

Ln!  within  a  ken  our  army  lies.  Sliuhspenre. 

Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Catherine, 

.And  say,  lo!  there  is  mad  I'ctrucliio's  wife.      /d. 

Why  /()  you  now,  I've  spoke  to  the  purpose  twict. 

Id. 

For  lo!  he  sung  the  world's  stupendous  birth. 

Riifcomiiioii. 
Lo!  heaven  and  earth  combine 

To  blast  our  bolil  design.  Uriiilen's  Alliioii. 

t)  smile  accurst  to  hide  tiie  worst  designs  ! 

Now  with  blithe  eve  sIib  wooes  him  to  be  blest, 
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While  round  her  arm  unseen  a  serpent  twines — 
And  lo,  she  liurls  it  hissing  at  his  breast! — 

Beattie. 

LOACH,  n.  s.  Fr.  loche ;  Lat.  lotus.  A  fish  ; 
the  CoBiTis,  which  see. 

The  loach  is  a  most  dainty  fish  ;  he  breeds  and 
feeds  in  little  and  clear  swil't  brooks  or  rills,  and 
lives  there  upon  the  gravel,  and  in  the  sharpest 
streams  :  he  grows  not  to  be  above  a  finger  long,  and 
no  thiclier  than  is  suitable  to  that  length  :  he  is  of 
the  shape  of  an  eel,  and  has  a  beard  of  wattels  like  a 
barbel  :  he  has  two  fins  at  his  sides,  four  at  his 
belly,  and  one  at  his  tail,  dappled  with  many  black 
or  brown  spots  :  his  mouth,  barbel-like,  under  his 
nose.  Walton's  Angler. 

LOAD,  U.S.  &  V.  a.  Sax.  hla^e;  Swed.  ludu ; 
It3i\.  lade  ;Tf.ni.  laden.  Preterite  loaded;  part, 
loaded,  loaden,  or  laden.  A  burden ;  weight ; 
freight ;  pressure  :  hence  violence  of  blows ;  any 
thing  that  depresses  ;  as  much  of  drink,  or  any 
other  thing,  as  can  be  borne. 

Your  carriages  were  heavy  loaden  ;  they  are  a  bur- 
den to  the  beast.  Isa.  xlvi.  1. 
Like  lion  moved  they  laid  on  load. 
And  made  a  cruel  fight.                 Chevy  Chace. 
At  last,  laden  with  honour's  spoils, 
Returns  the  good  Andronicus  to  Rome. 

Shahspeare. 
Fair  plant  with  fruit  surcharged, 
Deigns  none  to  ease  thy  load,  and  taste  thy  sweet? 

Milton . 
Far  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feel 
Trom  my  prevailing  arm.  Id. 

One  grain  of  true  science  and  sound  wisdom  in 
real  worth  and  use  doth  outweigh  loads,  if  any  loadj 
can  be,  of  freakish  wit.  Barrow. 

Then  on  his  back  he  laid  the  precious  load. 
And  sought  his  wonted  shelter. 

Dryden's  Nun's  Tale. 
There  are  those  that  can  never  sleep  without  their 
load,  nor  enjoy  one  easy  thought,  till   they  have  laid 
all  their  cares  to  rest  with  a  bottle.  L'Estrange. 

He  that  makes  no  reflections  on  what  he  reads, 
only  loads  his  mind  with  a  rhapsody  of  tales,  fit  in 
w'nter  nights  for  the  entertainment  of  others.  Locke. 

How  a  man  can  have  a  quiet  and  cheerful  mind 
under  a  great  burden  and  load  of  guilt,  I  know  not, 
unless  he  be  very  ignorant.  Pan. 

Thy  dreadful  vow,  loaden  with  death,  still  sounds 
In  my  stunned  ears.  Addison's  Cato. 

A  mariner  having  discharged  his  gun,  and  loading 
it  suddenly  again,  the  powder  took  fire.      Wi.eman. 
Let  India  boast  her  groves,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber,  and  the  balmy  tree  ; 
AVhile  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  born, 
And  realms  commanded,  which  these  trees  adorn. 

Pope. 
When  fraud  is  great,  it  furnishes  weapons  to  de- 
fend itself,  and  at  worst,  if  the  crimes  be  so  flagrant 
that  a  man  is  laid  aside  out  of  perfect  shame,  he  re- 
tires loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  nations.        Swift. 

I  consider  very  testy  and  quarrelsome  people  in 
the  same  light  as  1  do  a  loaded  gun,  which  may  by 
accident  go  off  and  kill  one.  Shenslone. 

Unheard,  uiipitied,  unrelieved, 

1  bare  alane  my  lade  o'care, 
For  silent,  low,  on  beds  o'dust, 

Lie  a'  that  would  my  sorrows  share.    Burns. 
The  solemn  fop  :  significant  and  budge  ; 
A  fool  with  judges,  amongst  fools  a  judge  ; 
He  says  but  little,  and  that  little  said 
Owes  all  its  weight,  like  loaded  dice,  to  lead. 

Cowpfr. 


Load,  or 

Lode, 

Loads 


More  properly  written 
lode;  Sax.  lae'i)an,  to  lead; 
Goth,    lod,  leid ;    Dan.    load. 


n,  or         -N 
;,  ?i.  s.      I 

.is'man,     \ ^...    ,„„,   .,.„  ,    ^„,,.    ^i^„u. 

Load'star,  i  Signifying  respectively,  the 
Load'stone,  pleading  vein  of  a  mine;  a 
leading  man  or  pilot :  leading^star,  :.e.  the  pole- 
star,  or  cynosure  :  leading  stone,  i.  e.  tne  magnet 
by  which  mariners  are  led  or  directed. 

And  this  sterre,  that  is  toward  the  Northe,  that  wee 
clejjen  the  lode  sterre   ne  apperethe  not  to  hem. 

Sir  J.  Mandeville. 
Ther  saw  I  how  woful  Calistope, 
Whan  that  Diane  agreved  was  with  here. 
Was  turned  from  a  woman  til  a  here, 
And  aftir  was  she  made  the  lode-starre. 

Chaucer.   Cant.  Tales. 
My  Helice,  the  loadstar  of  my  life. 

Spenser. 
Their  manner  of  working,  in  the  lead  mines,  is  to 
follow  the  load  as  it  lieth. 

Carew's  Survey  of  Cormcull. 
O  happy  fair ! 
Your  eyes  are  loadstars,  and  your  tongue  sweet  air! 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear. 

Shakspeare. 
That  clear  majesty 
Which    standeth    fixed,    yet   spreads    her   heavenlj 

worth, 
Lodestone  to  hearts,  and  loadstar  to  all  eyes. 

Davies. 
She  was  the  loadstar  of  my  life  ;  she  the  blessing 
of  mine  eyes ;  she  the  overthrow  of  ray  desires,  and 
yet  the  recompence  of  my  overthrow.  Sidney. 

The  grace  of  God's  spirit,  like  the  true  loadstone 
or  adamant,  draws  up  the  iron  heart  of  man  to  it ; 
and  holds  it  in  a  constant  fixedness  of  holy  purposes 
and  good  actions.  Bp.  Hall. 

The  use  of  the  loadstone  was  kept  as  secret  as  any 
of  the  other  mysteries  of  the  art.  Suift. 

The  loadstone  is  a  peculiar  and  rich  ore  of  iron, 
found  in  large  masses,  of  a  deep  iron-grey  where 
fresh  broken,  and  often  tinged  with  a  brownish  or 
reddish  color  ;  it  is  very  heavy  and  considerably  hard, 
and  its  great  character  is  that  of  affecting  iron.  This 
ore  of  iron  is  found  in  f^ngland,  and  in  most  other 
places  where  there  are  mines  of  that  metal. 

Hill's  Materia  Medica. 

Load,  or  Lode,  is  used,  particularly  in  the  tin 
mines,  for  any  regular  vein  or  course,  wliether 
metallic  or  not ;  but  most  commonly  for  a  metal- 
lic vein.  Mines  in  general  are  veins  or  cavities 
within  the  earth,  whose  sides,  receding  from  or 
approaching  to  each  other,  make  them  of  unequal 
breadths  in  different  places,  sometimes  forming 
large  spaces,  which  are  called  holes  ;  these  holei= 
are  filled  like  the  rest  with  substance-;,  which, 
whether  metallic,  or  of  any  other  nature,  are 
called  loads.  When  the  substances  forming  these 
loads  are  reducible  to  metal,  the  loads  are  by  the 
English  miners  said  to  be  alive,  otherwise  they 
are  termed  dead  loads.  In  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire the  loads  all  hold  their  course  from  east  to 
west,  though  in  other  parts  of  iMigland  they  fre- 
quently run  from  north  to  south.  The  miners 
report,  that  the  sides  of  the  load  never  bear  in  a 
perpendicular,  but  always  overhang  either  to  the 
north  or  south  above.  The  mines  seem  to  have 
been  so  many  channels  through  which  the  waters 
pass  within  the  earth;  and  like  rivers  they  have 
their  small  branches  opening  into  them  in  all 
directions  :  these  are  by  the  miners  termed  the 
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feeders  of  ne  load.  INIost  mines  have  streams  of 
water  runninoj  through  them  ;  and,  when  they  are 
found  dry,  it  seems  owin<^  to  the  water  having 
changed  its  course;  which  it  seems  sometimes 
to  iiave  been  compelled  to  do,  by  the  load  hav- 
ing filled  up  the  course,  and  sometimes  to  have 
fallen  into  other  more  easy  channels.  Tlie  load 
is  frequently  intercepted  by  tlie  crossing  of  a 
vein  of  earth  or  stone,  or  some  other  metalline 
substance;  in  which  case  it  generally  happens, 
that  one  part  of  the  load  is  moved  to  a  consider- 
able distance  on  one  side.  This  transient  load 
IS,  l)y  the  miners,  termed  a  tlooking ;  and  the 
part  of  the  load  which  is  moved  is  by  them  said 
to  be  heaved.  This  fracture  or  heave  of  a  load, 
according  to  Mr.  Price,  is  produced  by  a  subsi- 
dence of  the  strata  from  tlieir  primary  positions, 
which  he  supposes  to  have  been  horizontal  or 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  therefore 
should  more  properly  be  called  a  depression 
than  a  heave.  This  heaving  of  the  load  would 
be  an  inexpressible  loss  to  the  miner,  did  not 
experience  teach  him,  tiiat,  as  the  loads  always 
run  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  sO  the  part  heaved 
is  always  moved  towards  the  descent  of  the  hill; 
SO  that  tlie  miner,  working  towards  the  ascent  of 
the  hill,  and  meeting  a  flooking,  considers  him- 
self as  working  in  the  heaved  part ;  wherefore, 
cutting  tlirougli  the  flooking,  he  works  upon  its 
back  up  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  till  he  recovers 
the  load,  and  vice  versa.     See  JMine. 

LOADED  Shell,  an  ingenioL's  contrivance 
for  saving  tlie  lives  of  people  in  imminent  danger, 
on  board  a  ship,  when  the  vessel  is  either  strand- 
ed, or  in  danger  of  being  so,  near  the  coast.  It 
is  a  bomb-shell  filled  with  lead,  wherein  a  staple 
or  ring  is  fixed,  to  which  a  rope  i-s  fastened  ;  and 
the  shell,  tlius  loaded,  being  thrown  on  shore, 
fixes  itself  in  the  ground,  and,  the  other  end  of 
the  rope  being  fastened  to  the.  ship,  the  persons 
on  board  are  thereby  enabled  to  haul  themselves 
ashore.  It  was  invented  by  John  Bell,  serjeant 
of  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery,  who  obtained 
a  premium  for  it  of  fifty  guineas  in  1792,  from 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c., 
after  exhibiting  its  utility  and  practicability  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  society.  On  this  occasion 
a  loaded  shell,  weighing  about  seventy  pounds, 
was  thrown  on  shore,  from  a  small  mortar  fixed 
in  a  boat,  moored  in  the  Thames,  about  200 
yards  from  the  coast.  The  shell,  falling  about 
100  yards  within  land,  buried  itself  about  eight- 
een inches  in  the  gravel,  when  Bell  and  his 
assistant,  on  a  raft  floated  by  casks  properly 
ballasted,  hauled  themselves  ashore  in  a  few 
minutes  by  the  rope  affixed  to  the  shell. 
Loadstone.  See  Magnet. 
LOAF,  n.s.  Sax.  hlap,  lap;  Goth,  hlef,  laf, 
of  Sax.  {^lipian ;  Lat.  leva,  to  raise  up.  See 
Lf.aven.  a  mass  or  large  portion  of  bread  : 
hence  masses  of  other  bulky  articles. 

And  thci  forgaten  to  take  bread,  and  th«i   hadden 
not  with  hem  but  oo  loaf  in  the  boot. 

Wlclif.   Mark  8. 
Easy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  Iddf  to  steal  a  sliive  we  know. 

Shakspeare. 

Democritus,  when  he  lay  a  dying,  caused  loaves  of 
new  bread  to  be  opened,   poured  a  little  wine  into 


them  ;  and  so  kept  himself  alive  with  the  odour  till 
a  feast  was  past.  Bacon. 

The  bread  corn  in  the  town  sufficeth  not  for  six 
days  :  hereupon  the  soldiers  entered  into  proportion  ; 
and,  to  give  example,  the  lord  Clinton  limited  him- 
self to  a  loaf  a-day.  Hayward. 

With  etjual  force  you  may  break  a  loaf  of  bread 
into  more  and  less  parts  than  a  lump  of  lead  of  the 
same  bigness.  Diirby. 

Your  wine  becomes  so  limpid,  that  you  may 
bottle  it  with  a  piece  of  loaf  sugar  in  each  bottle. 

Mortimer. 
It  undergoes  in  Europe  several  refinings  in  order 
to  fomi  it  into  loaf  sugar. 

Parkes's  Chemical  Catechism, 
LOAM,  n.  a.  &:  w.  a.  i      Sax.  laam  ;  Teutonic 
Loam'y,  adj.  S  leiin ;  Lat.  Umus  (of  Or. 

XilxvT],   a   fen,   says    Junius).      Rich    tenacious 
earth ;  marl. 

JMen  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 

Shakspeare. 
Alexander  returneth  to  dust ;  the  dust  is  earth  ; 
of  earth  we  make  loam  ;  and  why  of  that  loam  might 
they  not  stop  a  beer  barrel  !  Jd. 

The  mellow  earth  is  the  best,  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  clay  and  sand,  if  it  be  not  loamy  and  bind- 
ing. Bacon. 

Auricula  seedlings  best  like  a  loamy  sand,  or  light 
moist  earth  ;  yet  rich  and  shaded.  Evelifn. 

The  joist  ends,  and  girders  which  be  in  the  walls, 
must  be  loomed  all  over,  to  preserve  them  from  the 
corroding  of  the  mortar. 

Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercises 
LOAN,    72.  s.      Sax.   j^lsen,   Ian  ;    Goth,   and 
Swed.  lu?t.     Something  lent ;  amount  of  monies 
lent  or  bargained  for  in  the  way  of  borrowing. 

The  better  such  ancient  revenues  shall  be  paid,  the 
less  need  her  majesty  ask  subsidies,  fifteens,  and  loans. 

Bacon. 
You're  on  the  fret, 
Because,  in  so  debauched  and  vile  an  age, 
Thy  friend  and  old  acquaintance  dares  disown 
The  gold  you  lent  him,  and  forswear  the  loan. 

Dry  den. 
As  none  but  kings  have  power  to  raise 
A  levy,  which  the  subject  pays. 
And  tho'  they  call  that  tax  a  loan. 
Yet  when  'tis  gathered  'tis  their  own.        Bailer 
Loans,  in  modern  finance,  are  the  basis  of  the 
funding  system,  and  the  reader  will  find    tlieir 
general  effect    on   the    finances  of  this  country 
traced  in  our  article  Funds. 

The  British  mode  of  negociating  loans  is  there 
particularly  pointed  out.  Very  extensive  con- 
tracts of  this  nature  have  however  of  late  been 
made  in  this  country  by  the  agents  of  foreign 
governments.  The  terms  of  the  loan  recjuired 
are  stated  to  one  of  the  larger  merchants  or 
bankers,  the  security  offered,  &c.,  and  this  house 
and  its  friends  have  die  management  of  the  loan, 
and  the  payment  of  the  dividends  upon  it. 
There  is  hardly  a  ci\ilised  state  in  the  world  that 
has  not  raised  money  in  this  way  in  London 
since  the  peace  of  Paris.  These  loans  have,  we 
fear,  in  many  instances,  proved  any  thing  but 
what  their  name  would  inijiort,  i.  c.  money  ad- 
vanced with  the  prospect  of  its  being  returned. 
Minor  states,  however,  have  thus  participated 
in  the  wealth  of  more  established  communities; 
in  some  cases  (as  in  the  mercantile  Greek  loans) 
they  have  received  but  a  small  share  of  ad  van- 
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tage  from  tlieir  pledged  resources ;  and  tliese 
measures  as  iiiterlinkiiiLj  the  prosperity  of  nume- 
rous and  distant  nations  are  a  species  of  secu- 
rity, perliaps,  against  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
wars. 

Loan-Banks,  or  lending-houses,  were  esta- 
blishments of  an  ancient  data,  supported  by 
humane  persons,  with  a  view  of  lending  money 
to  the  poor.  The  emperor  Augustus  we  are  told 
converted  into  a  fund  tlie  surplus  of  tlie  money 
whicli  arose  to  tlie  state  from  the  confiscated  pro- 
perty of  criminals,  and  lent  sums  from  it,  with- 
out interest,  to  tiiose  who  could  give  security  for 
its  return,  equal  to  double  the  amoui.t.  Suet. 
Vit.  August!,  cap.  41.  Tiberius  also  advanced 
a  large  capital,  from  which  those  were  supplied 
with  money,  for  three  years,  who  could  give  secu- 
rity of  this  kind  in  land.  Suet.  Vit.  Tiberii,  cap. 
48.  Tacit.  Annul,  vi.  17.  Dio  Cassius,  cap.  viii. 
21.  Alexander  Severus  also  advanced  certain 
sums  at  a  low  rate,  to  the  poor  without  interest 
to  purchase  lands,  and  received  payment  from 
the  produce  of  them.  IE\.  Lamprid.  \^it.  Alex. 
Severi,  cap.  21. 

In  modern  Italy,  the  pontiffs  at  first  patronised 
the  erection  of  lending-houses  to  advance  money 
to  the  poor  without  interest ;  then  they  allowed 
these  houses  to  receive  interest,  not  for  the  whole 
capitals  which  they  lent,  but  only  for  a  part,  that 
they  might  raise  money  sufHcient  to  defray  their 
expenses.  In  process  of  time,  under  pretext 
of  miproving  their  resources  for  the  public  bene- 
fit, it  was  thought  proper,  to  give  to  those  who 
should  advance  money  a  moderate  interest  con- 
cealed by  blending  it  with  the  unavoidable  ex- 
penses of  their  establishments.  The  interest 
received  was  said  to  be  '  pro  indemnitate ;'  in  the 
papal  bulls,  and  tlie  pope  declared  the  lending- 
houses  or  '  holy  mountains  of  piety,'  as  they 
were  caUed,  to  be  legal ;  threatening  those  with 
vengeance  who  dared  to  entertain  any  doubts  on 
the  subject.  Most  of  the  Italian  cities  now 
therefore  established  lending-houses  :  their  origin, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  referred  to  the 
time  of  Pius  II.  or  Paul  II.,  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  established  in  the  fifteenth  and  follow- 
ing centuries  by  certain  Minorites.  The  Domi- 
nicans exclaimed  against  these  institutions  as 
montes  impietatis,  and  the  dispute  respecting 
them  was  agitated  with  so  much  warmth  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  Leo  X. 
was  obliged  in  tlie  council  of  the  Lateran 
to  declare  by  a  particular  bull,  that  lending- 
houses  were  legal  and  useful ;  that  all  doubts  to 
the  contrary  were  sinful ;  and  that  those  who 
should  write  against  them  would  be  in  a  state  of 
excommunication.  The  holy  council  of  Trent 
also  decreed  their  legality,  and  confirmed  their 
use. 

LOANDO,  orLoANDO  St.  Paul's,  the  capital 
of  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  Angola, 
Southern  Africa,  was  founded  in  1578.  It 
covers  a  large  extent  of  ground,  but  the  white 
population  is  not  more  than  3000  in  number ; 
the  rmmber  of  negroes  is  perhaps  5000.  Pro- 
visions are  plentiful ;  but  the  water  is  bad,  and 
must  be  brought,  either  from  a  neighbouring 
river,  or  the  opposite  island  of  this  name.  Lo- 
ando  contains  three  convents,  and  is  the  seat  of 


a  bishop,  but  is  wholly  without  forts    and   even 
walls.     Long.  13°  22'  l-..,  lat.  8^  55'  S. 

Loan  DO,  the  island  opposite  to  the  foregoing 
city,  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  one  broad. 
It  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
cliannel,  which  the  natives  often  swim  across. 
It  produces  goats  and  sheep,  and  contains  seven 
or  eight  villages.  The  citizens  have  a  number 
of  country  houses  and  gardens  here.  It  yields 
the  best  water  in  all  the  neighbourhood.  Lat. 
8°  50  S. 

LOANGO,  a  considerable,  but  unexplored 
country  of  Western  Africa,  to  tlie  nordi  of  the 
river  Zaire  or  Congo.  The  country,  which  owns 
the  supremacy  of  the  king,  is  said  to  extend 
from  Cape  St.  Catherine  to  the  Zaire,  having  a 
coast  of  upwards  of  400  miles  :  Loango  Proper 
occupies  only  the  middle  part  of  this  space.  The 
character  of  the  whole  coast  is  very  similar,  and 
is  thus  described  by  captain  Tuckey  in  his  Mari- 
time Geography  ; — 

Mayumba,  or  Alvarez  Martin's  Bay,  is  three 
leagues  wide  between  Cape  Primero  on  the  north, 
which  takes  in  three  saddle  hills,  and  Cape  Se- 
condo,  or  Matooty,  on  the  south,  from  which  a 
reef  runs  out  to  the  north  one  mile  and  a  half; 
and  off  Cape  Primero  is  a  sunken  rock  with  but 
two  fathoms  and  seven  fathoms  all  round.  This 
bay  affords  good  anchorage  in  four  to  seven 
fathoms.  Ten  leagues  south  of  Mayumba  is 
Cape  Sellage,  on  the  south  side  of  which,  and 
close  to  the  main,  is  a  small  island,  and  two 
leagues  farther  south,  and  three  leagues  off  shore, 
a  reef  of  breakers.  Kilonga  River  is  sixteen 
leagues  south  of  Cape  Sellage,  and  is  closed  by 
a  bar  that  admits  only  canoes ;  it  is  known  by  a 
hill  on  the  north,  with  a  knob  on  the  summit; 
north  of  the  river's  mouth  is  a  large  lagoon.  Se- 
ven leagues  south  of  Kilongo  is  Moutas  Itiver, 
crossed  by  a  bar,  of  sand  and  stones,  on  which 
the  depth  is  two  fathoms. 

Loango  Bay  is  surrounded  by  red  cliffs.  From 
its  south  point  a  reef,  called  the  Indian  Bar, 
runs  nearly  half  way  across  the  bay,  but  within 
it  is  good  anchorage  in  four  fathoms,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  The  surf,  how- 
ever, prevents  landing,  except  in  the  canoes  of 
the  country.  Within  the  beach  is  a  lagoon, 
named  Barachonas,  which  communicates  with 
the  sea  through  the  beach,  or  rather  in  high  surfs 
the  waves  beat  ever  the  beach  ;  but,  when  the  sea 
outside  is  smooth,  the  beach  remains  dry,  and  the 
lagoon  empties  itself  by  filtration  and  evapora- 
tion :  when  half  empty  it  may  be  passed  on  foot, 
but  when  full  it  is  extremely  dangerous. 

Sixteen  leagues  south  of  Loango  is  Malemba ; 
an  open  road,  the  approach  to  which  is  denoted 
by  the  high  mountains  of  Cacongo,  which  rise 
behind  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  into  which  falls 
a  little  river:  the  anchorage  in  this  bay  is  bad. 
Malemba  is  a  mountain,  rising  perpendicularly 
from  the  water  to  the  height  of  seventy  fathoms, 
and  descending  towards  the  land  ;  before  it  is  a 
bar  of  volcanic  rocks,  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
t!ie  shore,  which  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  pass, 
but,  when  within  it,  landing  is  perfectly  commo- 
dious, in  a  litde  cove  called  Paradise,  or  Canoe 
Cove,  and  in  another,  named  Sloops  Cove,  is  the 
watering  place ;  the  latter  is,  however,   beat  by 
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the  surf,  through  which  the  casks  are  obliged  to 
be  swam,  not  without  risk  from  the  sharks.  The 
anchorage  is  outside  the  bar,  a  league  and  a  half 
from  the  shore.  The  trading  place  is  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  the  ascent  to  whicli  is 
tiirough  a  ravine  formed  by  the  rains,  and  is  dif- 
ficult and  surrounded  by  precipices,  so  that  a  false 
step  may  endanger  life.  Goats,  hogs,  and  fruit, 
are  abundant  at  Malemba,  and  a  great  slave 
trade  was  formerly  carried  on  here  by  the  French. 
A  league  and  half  to  the  south-east  is  the  lagoon 
of  Loanguilly  abounding  with  fresh  water  fish. 

Cabenda,  five  leagues  south  of  Malemba,  is 
named  the  Paradise  of  the  Coast,  from  its  agree- 
able situation,  and  the  facility  of  landing.  It  is 
known  by  a  single  sugar-loaf  mountain,  covered 
with  wood.  The  south  point  of  the  bay  is  named 
Cabenda  Hook,  or  Palm-tree  Point :  it  is  long, 
low,  and  covered  with  palm-trees,  and  shelters 
the  bay  on  the  south.  The  anchorage  is  within 
this  point,  in  four  fathoms,  within  two  miles  of 
the  shore,  the  hook  bearing  S.  S.  W.  and  the 
sugar  loaf  E.  S.  E.  ;  a  small  river  falls  into  the 
bay,  and  receives  boats  at  its  mouth  ;  half  a  mile 
above  which  the  water  is  fresh,  but  is  said  to  be 
unwholesome.  There  is  also  another  watering  place 
a  little  south  of  the  point  of  the  hook  on  the  side 
of  the  sea  :  the  surf  here  renders  watering  dif- 
ficult, but  the  water  which  issues  from  a  spring 
is  excellent.  The  tide  never  rises  by  the  shore 
more  than  one  inch  and  a  half.  The  bay  abounds 
in  fish,  and  has  good  places  for  hauling  the 
seine. 

Half  way  between  Malemba  and  Cabenda  is 
the  little  river  Bela,  ofi'  which  is  a  line  of 
banks  of  the  same  name,  whose  north  extremity 
is  a  league  and  a  half  south  of  the  anchorage  in 
Malemba.  Their  approach  is  dangerous,  as 
there  is  seven  fathoms  close  alongside  of  them  ; 
hence  vessels  sailing  from  Malemba  to  the  south 
are  cautioned  to  keep  off"  in  twelve  fathoms.  On 
these  banks  are  taken  great  quantitiesof  fish.  The 
coast  of  Congo  commences  at  tlie  river  Zaire. 

The  climate  is  said  to  be  fine,  and  never  sub- 
ject to  hurricanes,  nor  even  to  violent  winds. 
Rain  occurs  rarely,  and  is  never  violent :  whde 
the  dews  are  sufficient  for  vegetation.  The  win- 
ter is  in  May,  June,  and  July,  when  the  nights 
are  cooler,  but  without  being  chill.  The  soil  is 
in  general  a  red  stiff  clay,  very  fertile;  the  sand 
on  the  coast  is  extremely  fine,  and  carried  about 
by  the  lightest  breeze.  The  coast  is  high  ;  but 
the  hills  are  covered  with  earth  and  luxuriant 
vegetation.  The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with 
fish,  and  the  forests  with  game.  But  the  boun- 
ties of  nature  are  little  improved  by  an  indolent 
people.  Almost  the  only  grains  grown  are 
manioc,  maize,  and  a  species  of  pulse  called 
msangen.  The  women  just  stir  the  ground  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch,  and  cover  up  the  grain,  to 
prevent  it  from  being  devoured  by  the  birds : 
and  even  this  slender  culture  is  confined  to  little 
spots  like  gardens,  situated  around  the  villages. 
The  rest  of  the  country  is  covered  with  luxuriant 
herbs,  rising  to  the  height  of  eight  feet,  through 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pass.  The  potatoe 
and  yam  are  abundant.  The  most  remarkable 
tree  is  the  mapou,  distinguished,  like  the  boabab, 
v>y  the  cnormbus  dimensions  of  its  trunk  :  but  it 
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afibrds  neither  fruit,  shade,  nor  fuel,  and  forms 
thus  a  striking  contrast  to  the  extreme  utility  of 
the  cocoa  tree,  which  also  abounds.  Palm  trees 
are  also  plentiful. 

The  wild  animals  are  hyaenas,  tyger-cats,  and 
ounces.  The  hare,  antelope,  and  Chinese  hog, 
are  also  seen  :  but  it  is  remarkable  that  neither  the 
horse,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  nor  the  ass,  have  mul- 
tiplied in  this  country. 

It  is  obvious  tiiat  the  population  of  this  coast 
cannot  be  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  The  in- 
habitants are  not  supposed  by  Degrandpre  to 
exceed  600,000.  Their  houses  are  of  s'raw  and 
junk,  roofed  with  palm-leaves  cemented  by 
twigs  Their  grandees,  and  even  kings,  have 
only  a  number  of  these  upon  the  same  plan. 

The  government  here  is  despotic,  and  the  dig 
nity  transmitted  only  it  is  said  in  the  female  line. 
The  son  even  of  the  king,  by  a  female  of  ordi- 
nary rank,  enjoys  no  dignity  above  the  rest  of 
the  subjects.  The  princesses  choose  their  own 
husband,  who  does  not  enjoy  the  liberty  of  de- 
clining the  honor  ;  and  who  is  entirely  debarred 
from  that  privilege  of  polygamy  which  is  en- 
joyed in  the  most  unlimited  measure  by  other 
nations.  He  is  prevented,  if  possible,  even 
from  seeing  any  other  woman. 

The  object  for  which  Europeans  have  resorted 
to  this  coast  is  the  disgraceful  one  of  the  trade 
in  slaves.  The  coast  to  the  south  of  the  Zaire  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  Portu- 
guese. While  Loango  was  in  the  height  of  its 
power,  its  port  was  almost  the  exclusive  theatre 
of  this  trade;  but  now  Mayumba,  Malemba, 
and  Cabenda  are  as  much  frequented. 

LoAN'Gu,  the  capital  of  the  above  kingdom  of 
Loango,  is  about  four  miles  in  circuit,  but  does 
not  contain  a  population  of  above  15,000,  and 
there  are  not  in  the  whole  above  600  enclosures. 
The  land  in  the  vicinity  is  fertile,  and  the  water 
excellent.  It  is  not  above  a  league  from  the 
sea.  The  entrance  of  the  bay  we  have  de- 
scribed. It  is  recognised  by  red  clifls,  which,  illu- 
mined by  the  morning  rays,  appear  as  if  on  fire. 
The  longitude,  according  to  captain  Tuckey's 
observations,  appears  to  be  about  12°  30'  E.,  lat. 
4"  40'  N. 

LOATH,  adj. 


Loathe,  v.  a.  Sc  v.  n. 
Loatii'ful,  adj. 
Loath'ingly,  adv. 
Loath'ly,  adj.  8c  adv. 
Loath'ness,  n.  s. 
Loath'some,  adj. 

LoATll'sOMENESS,  n.S. 


Sax.  la^,  latSian  ; 
Tout,  leidai,  to  dislike. 
Unwilling;  uninclin- 
ed  ;  unready  ;  averse  : 
'  to  loathe  is  to  hate  ;  ab- 
hor; disrelish  ;  feel  ab- 
horrence or  disgust ; 
and,    in   an    obsolete 


sense,  to  create  disgust :  loa-thly  is  used  both  for 
hateful  and  exciting  hatred  ;  as  well  as  adver- 
bially for  unwillingly  ;  without  liking  :  loathsome 
is  also  abhorred  or  causing  abhorrence  or  disgust. 

The  fish  in  the  river  shall  die,  and  the  river  stink  ; 
and  the  Egyptians  shall  loath  to  drink  of  the  water. 

Exodus. 
For  on  my  portos  here  I  make  an  oth. 
That  never  in  my  lit',  for  lel'e  iie  loth, 
Ne  shal  1  of  no  consuil  you  bewray. 

Chaucer.  Cant.  Tales. 

When  he  heard  licr  answers  luth.  he  knew 
Some  secret  sorrow  <li(l  her  heart  distrain. 

Faerie  Qveene 
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'I'hey  with  their  filthiness  ^ 

Polluted  this  same  gentle  soil  long  time, 
I'liat  liieir  own  mother  loathed  their  beastliness. 

Spetiser. 
Where  1  was  wont  to  seek  the  honey  bee, 
The  grisly  toadstool  grown  there  might  I  see, 
And  loiithini^  paddocks  lording  on  fhe  same.     Id. 

An  huge  great  dragon,  horrible  in  sight, 
Ured  in  tlie  loatliy  lakes  of  Tartary, 
\\  ith  murderous  ravin.  Faerie  Qiieeiie. 

15efore  such  presence  to  offend  with  any  the  least 
unseemliness,  we  would  be  surely  as  loth  as  they  who 
most  reprehend  or  deride  what  we  do.  Hooker. 

Which  he  did  with  loathful  eyes  behold, 
He  would  no  more  endure.  Hubberd's  Tale. 

To  speak  so  indirectly,  I  am  loath  ; 
I'd  say  the  truth  ;  but  to  accuse  him  so, 
That  is  your  part. 

Shakspeare.   Measure  for  Measure. 
Sour-eyed  disdain  and  discord  shall  bestow 
''lie  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathlij, 
'i'hat  you  shall  hate  it.  Id.  Tempest. 

Loihlii  opposite  I  stood 
To  his  unnatural  purpose. 

Id.  Khig  Lear. 
Should  we  be  taking  leave. 
As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live. 
The  loathiuss  to  depart  would  grow. 

Shakspeare. 
The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsnme  in  its  own  deliciousness. 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite.      Id. 
After  they  had  sat  about  the  fire,  there  grew  a 
general  silei.ce  and  lothness  to  speak  amongst  them  ; 
and  immediately  one  of  the  weakest  fell  down  in  a 
s''.  oon.  Bacon. 

Long  doth  she  stay,  as  loth  to  leave  the  land, 
1'rom  whose  soft  side  she  first  did  issue  make  ; 

She  tastes  all  places,  turns  to  every  hand, 
Ilf T  flowery  banks  unwilling  to  forsake.         Davies. 

This  shows  that  you  from  nature  loathly  stray. 

That  suffer  not  an  artificial  day.  Donne. 

How  loth  is  God  to  strike,  that  threats  so  long. 

Bp.  Hall. 
Loathing  the  honey  cakes,  I  longed  foi  bread. 

Cowleii. 
Then  wilt  thou  not  be  loth 
To  leave  this  paradise,  but  shalt  possess 
A  paradise  within  thee,  happier  far  !       Milton. 
While  they  persert  pure  nature's  healthful  rules 
'   ■  loathsome  sickness.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Such  indignities  did  add  somewhat  of  loathsomeness 
U'  his  cup  of  affliction.  Barrow. 

Parthenia  had  learned  both  liking  and  misliking, 
loving  and  loathiiif^.  Sidney. 

To  pardon  willing,  and  to  punish  loth  ; 
\(m  strike  with  one  hand,  but  you  heal  with  both  ; 
L'iting  up  all  tliat  prostrate  lie,  you  grieve 
You  cannot  make  the  dead  again  to  live.       Waller. 

As  some  faint  pilgrim  standing  on  the  shore, 
I'irst  views  the  torrent  he  would  venture  o'er 
A  ad  then  his  inn  upon  the  farther  ground. 
Loth  to  wade  through,  and  lothcr  to  go  round  : 
Then  dipping  in  his  staff  does  trial  make 
How  deep  it  is;  and  sighing,  pulls  it  back, 

Dryden. 
Red  blisters  rising  on  their  paps  appear. 
Ami  flaming  carbuncles,  and  noisome  sweat. 
And  clammy  dews,  that  loathsome  lice  beget ; 
Till  the  slow  creeping  evil  eats  his  ways. 

Id.   VirgiL 
For  tliee  the  lion  loalhs  the  taste  of  blood, 
Vnd  roaring  hunts  his  female  throuirh  the  wood. 

Drudru. 


If  we  consider  man  in  such  a  loathsome  and  pro- 
voking condition,  was  it  not  love  enough  that  he  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  a  being  ?  South. 

Why  do  1  stay  within  this  hated  place. 
Where  every  object  shocks  my  loathing  eyes? 

Rowe. 
The  catacombs  must  have  been  full  of  stench  and 
loathsoineness,  if  the  dead   bodies  that  lay  in  them 
were  left  to  rot  in  open  niches.  Addison. 

Loathing  is  a  symptom  known  to  attend  disorders 
of  the  stomach  ;  the  cure  must  have  regard  to  the 
cause.  Qttincii 

Our  appetite  is  extinguished  with  the  satisfac- 
tion, and  is  succeeded  by  loathing  and  satiety. 

Rogers. 
Now  his  exalted  spirit  loaths 
Incumbrances  of  food  and  clothes.       Swift. 
Body  and  soul,  like  peevish  man  and  vrife. 
United  jar,  and  yet  are  loath  to  part.  y'otmg. 

The  occurrences  of  life,  by  the  time  we  come  to 
know  it  a  little,  would  be  incapable  of  affecting  the 
mind  witli  any  other  sensations  than  those  of  loathing 
and  weariness,  if  many  things  were  not  adapted  to 
affect  the  mind  by  means  of  other  powers  besides  no- 
velty in  them,  and  of  other  passions  besides  cilriosity 
in  ourselves.  Burke  un  the  Sublime. 

The  limb  which  it  adorned,  its  only  mould  ; 
So  beautiful — its  very  shape  would  charm. 

And  clinging  as  if  loth  to  lose  its  hold. 
The  purest  ore  inclosed  the  whitest  skin 
That  e'er  by  precious  metal  was  held  in.         Byron. 

Thought  of  the  gloomy  day  and  ghastly  night. 
That  dreads  the  darkness,  and  yet  loathes  the  light, 
That  winds  around,  and  tears  the  quivering  heart ! 
Ah!  wherefore  not  consume  it — and  depart?       Id. 
LOB,  n.  s.  k,  v.a.  "i      Belg.  los,   loon ;  Sweo 
Lob's-pound.         S  lorn,  slow.      A  sluggard ; 
a  large  earth  worm  :  to  lob  is  to  let  fall  in  a  slow 
slucgish  manner  :  lob's-pound,  a  house  of  cor- 
rection. 

Farewel,  thou  lob  of  spirits,  I'll  begone. 
Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 

Sliakspeare. 
The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks, 
And  their  poor  jades 

Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hide  and  hips. 

Id. 
Crowderow,  whom  in  irons  bound. 
Thou  basely  threw'st  into  lob's  pound. 

Hiidibras. 
For  the  trout  the  dew  worm,  which  some  also  call 
the  lob  worm,  and  the  brandling,  are  the  chief. 

Walton's  Angler. 
LOB'BY,  n.  s.    Teut.  haibe.    The  opening  or 
waiting  place  before  a  room,  public  or  private 
Ilis  lobbies  fill  with  'tendance. 
Rain  sacrificial  whisperings  in  his  ear. 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirrup. 

Shakspeare.   Timon  of  Athens. 
liefore  the  duke's  rising  from  the  table,  he  stood 
expecting  till  he  should  pass  through  a  kind  of  lohhy 
between  that  room  and  the  next,  where  were  divers 
attending  him.  Wotton. 

Try  your  backstairs,  and  let  the  lobby  wait, 
A  stratagem  in  war  is  no  deceit.  King. 

LOBE,  7J.  s.  Fr.lobe;  Gr.  Xo/So^.  A  division - 
distinct  part :  particularly  a  part  of  the  lungs  or 
liver. 

Nor  could  the  lobes  of  his  rank  liver  swell 
To  that  prodigious  mass,  for  their  eternal  meal. 

Dryden. 
From  whence  the  quick  reciprocating  breath, 
The  lobe  adhesive,  and  the  sweat  of  death.' 

Sewell. 
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Air  bladders  form  lobuli,  whicli  hang  upon  the 
bronchia  like  bunches  of  grapes  ;  these  lobuli  consti- 
tute *.he  lobes,  and  the  lobet:  the  lungs. 

ArhuUuwt  on  Al'nnents. 

LOBEL  (Matthias),  M.  D.,  physician  and 
botanist  to  king  James  I.,  was  born  at  Lisle  in 
1538.  He  published  several  esteemed  works, 
viz.  1.  Plantarum  sen  Stirpium  Historia,  folio; 
2.  Dilucids  Simplicium  Medicamentorum  Ex- 
plicationes,  et  Stirpium  Adversaria,  Sec,  folio  ; 
Icones  Stirpium,  4to. ;  Balsami  Explanatio,  4to.; 
Stirpium  lUustrationes,  4to.  He  died  at  Lon- 
don in  1616,  aged  seventy-eight. 

LOBELIA,  cardinal  flower,  a  genus  of  the 
raonogamia  order,  and  syngenesia  class  of  plants : 
natural  order  twenty-ninth,  campanaceae  :  cal. 
quinquefid  :  cor.  monopetalous  and  irregular  : 
CAPS,  inferior,  bilocular,  or  trilocular.  There  are 
many  species,  but  only  four  are  cultivated  in  our 
gardens ;  of  these  two  are  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  for  the  open  ground,  and  two  shrubby 
plants  for  the  stove.  They  are  all  fibrous-rooted 
perennials,  rising  with  erect  stalks  from  two  to 
five  or  six  feet  high,  ornamented  with  oblong, 
oval,  spear-shaped,  simple  leaves,  and  spikes  of 
beautiful,  monopetalous,  somewhat  ringent,  five- 
parted  flowers,  of  scarlet,  blue,  and  violet  colors. 
They  are  easily  propagated  by  seeds,  offsets,  and 
cuttings  of  their  stalks.  The  tender  kinds  require 
the  common  treatment  of  other  exotics.  They 
are  natives  of  America,  from  which  their  seeds 
must  be  procured. 

L.  siphilitica  grows  in  most  places  in  Virginia, 
and  stands  our  winter.  The  root  is  an  article  of 
the  materia  medica.  It  is  perennial,  has  an  erect 
stalk  three  or  four  feet  high,  blue  flowers,  a 
milky  juice,  and  a  rank  smell.  The  root  consists 
of  white  fibres  about  two  inches  long,  resembles 
tobacco  in  taste,  which  remains  on  the  tongue, 
and  is  apt  to  excite  vomiting.  It  is  used  by  the 
North  American  Indians  as  a  specific  for  the 
venereal  disease.  The  form  is  by  decoction ;  the 
dose  is  gradually  increased  till  it  bring  on  very 
considerable  purging,  then  intermitted  for  a 
little,  and  again  used  in  a  more  moderate  degree 
till  the  cure  be  completed.  The  ulcers  are  also 
washed  with  the  decoction,  and  the  Indians 
sprinkle  them  with  the  powder  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  spruce  tree.  The  same  strictness  of 
regimen  is  observed  as  during  a  salivation  by  a 
mercurial  course. 

LOBINEAU  (Guy  Alexis),  a  Benedictine 
monk  born  at  Rennes,  in  1666.  He  wrote  se- 
veral works  of  reputation  ;  particularly,  1.  The 
History  of  Britanny,  2  vols,  folio.  2.  A  conti- 
nuation of  Felibium's  History  of  Paris,  9  vols, 
folio.  3.  A  History  of  Spain.  4.  A  Transla- 
tion of  Polybius.  He  died  in  1727,  aged  sixty- 
one. 

LOBO  (Jerome),  a  famous  Portuguese  Jesuit, 
born  at  Lisbon.  He  travelled  into  Ethiopia,  as 
a  missionary,  and  continued  there  for  a  long  time. 
At  his  return  he  was  made  rector  of  the  college 
of  Coimbra,  where  he  died  in  1678.  He  wrote 
An  Historical  Account  of  Abyssinia,  which  is 
esteemed,  and  was  translated  into  French  by  Lc 
Grand,  and  into  English  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

LOB'STER,  n.  s.  Sax.  lobftej-i.  A  crusta- 
ccous  fish 


Those  that  cast  their  shell,  are  the  lobster,  the  cra\>, 
and  craw-fish.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Lobster.     See  Cancer. 

LO'CAL,  adj.     -\        Fr.    local ;    Lat.    locm. 

Local'ity,  n.  s.  {  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the 

Lo'cALLY,  adv.    i  properties  of,  place;  being 

Loca'tion,  7l.  s.  J  in  a  particular  place  :  local- 
ity is  state  or  condition  in  relation  to  place : 
location,  the  act  of  placing  or  of  occupying  a 
particular  place. 

By  ascending,  after  that  the  sharpness  of  death 
was  overcome,  he  took  the  very  local  possession  of 
glory,  and  that  to  the  use  of  all  that  are  his,  even  as 
himself  before  had  witnessed,  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you.  Hooker. 

How  is  the  change  of  being  sometimes  here,  some- 
times there,  made  by  local  motion  in  vacuum,  without 
a  change  in  the  body  moved  1         ^K')''!^  *"*  bodies. 
Uream  not  of  their  fight. 
As  of  a  duel,  or  of  the  local  wounds 
Of  head  or  heel.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

That  the  soul  and  angels  are  devoid  of  quantity 
and  dimension,  and  that  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  grosser  locality,  is  generally  opinioned. 

Glanville. 

Whether  things,  in  their  natures  so  divers  as  body 
and  .spirit,  which  almost  in  nothing  communicate, 
are  not  essentially  divided,  though  not  locally  dis- 
tant, I  leave  to  the  readers.  Id. 

To  say  that  the  soul  is  somewhere,  means  no 
more  than  it  does  exist ;  this,  though  a  phrase  bor- 
rowed from  place,  signifying  only  its  existence,  nut 
location.  Locke. 

A  higher  flight  the  venturous  goddess  tries, 

Leaving  material  world,  and  local  skies.      Prior. 

Which  fashions  also  and  institutions  themselves 
have  grown  out  of  the  exigencies,  the  climate,  situ- 
ation, or  local  circumstances  of  the  country.  Foley, 

Not  that  I  mean  to  approve,  or  would  enforce 
A  superstitious  and  monastic  course  : 
Truth  is  not  local,  God  alike  pervades 
And  fills  the  world  of  traffic  and  the  shades. 

Cowper. 

In  case  of  invasion,  or  appearance  of  an  enemy  in 
force  upon  the  coast  of  any  part  of  the  uni'.ed  king- 
dom, his  majesty  may  order  the  local  militia  to  be 
embodied  and  marched  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 
Local  Militia  Act. 

Local,  in  law,  something  fixed  to  the  freehold, 
or  to  a  certain  place  :  tlius,  real  actions  are  local, 
since  they  must  be  brought  in  the  county  where 
they  lie ;  and  local  customs  are  those  particular 
to  certain  countries  and  places. 

LOCH,  71.  s.     Scottish.     A  lake. 

A  lake  or  loch,  that  has  no  fresh  water  running 
into  it,  will  turn  into  a  stinking  puddle. 

Cheijnes  Philosophical  Principles. 

LOCHABER,  a  district  of  Scotland,  in  Inver- 
ness-shire, bounded  by  Moydart  on  the  west, 
Glengary  on  the  north,  Badenoch  on  the  east, 
and  Lorn  on  the  south.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  lake  or  locli  Aber  ;  and  extends  about  twenty 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  thirty  from  north  to 
south.  The  country  is  barren,  bleak,  mountain- 
ous, "and  rucged.  In  one  of  the  most  barren 
parts  of  this  country,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Aber,  in  the  centre  between  the  West  and 
North  Highlands,  stands  Fort  William,  with  the 
town  of  Maryburgh,  built  vipon  a  navigable  arm 
of  the  sea,  near  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis.  The  inha- 
bitants pay  little  attention  to  any  commerce,  but 
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that  which  consists  in  the  sale  of  their  black  cat- 
tle ;  and  hunt  fowl  and  fish  as  the  seasons  per- 
mit, and  as  tlieir  occasions  require. 

LOCIIES,  a  town  of  I'rance,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Indre  and  Loire,  and  late  jirovince  of 
Touraine.  It  is  defended  by  a  stroncc  castle,  and 
was  anciently  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  for  its 
horrid  dungeons,  built  by  Lewis  XI ;  in  one  of 
■wiiicli  Lewis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  after  ten 
years'  imprisonment,  ended  his  days.  It  is  seat- 
ed on  the  Indre,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Ainboise, 
and  twenty  south-east  of  Tours.  Long.  0'^  51' 
E.,  lat.  47^  10'  N. 

LOCH-LE\'EN,  a  spacious  and  beautihd 
lake  of  Kinross-shire,  about  fifteen  miles  in  cir- 
cumference and  four  in  length,  interspersed  with 
islands  of  various  appearance  and  extent.  One 
Df  these,  called  St.  Serf's  Isle,  contains  forty- 
eight  acres  of  good  pasture.  The  ancient  priory 
of  Loch-Leven,  founded  by  Brudus  king  of  the 
Picts,  was  seated  in  it:  two  miles  north  of  it  lies 
a  small  island  almost  covered  with  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  anciently  belonging  to  the  Douglasses  of 
Loch-Leven,  and  afterwards  used  as  a  state  pri- 
son. In  this  castle,  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen 
of  Scots  was  kept  a  close  prisoner,  from  June 
16th,  1567,  to  May  2d,  1568.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Congal,  the  son  of  Dongart  king 
of  tiie  Picts,  and  occasionally  inhabited  by  king 
Alexander  III.  Its  whole  circuit  is  585  feet. 
Patrick  Graham  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
grandson  of  king  Robert  III.,  died  a  prisoner 
here  in  1468;  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
was  imprisoned  in  it  from  1569  to  the  end  of 
1572.  The  island  is  ornamented  with  trees. 
The  lake  abounds  with  a  great  variety  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  trouts,  of  a  high  flavor  and  bright 
red  color.  The  lake  also  abounds  with  eels, 
pikes,  perches,  &c. ;  and  the  islands  in  it  are  fre- 
quented by  herons,  snipes,  teals,  swans,  grills, 
rails,  king's  fishers,  &c. 

LOCIIMABEN,  an  ancient  royal  borough  in 
Annandale  ;  governed  by  a  provost,  three,  bai- 
lies, dean  of  guild,  treasurer,  and  nine  counsellors. 
Its  first  charter,  granted  by  king  Robert  I.,  being 
destroyed  with  its  records  by  the  English,  a  new 
one  was  granted  by  James  VI.  in  1612.  It  has 
fairs  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  and 
joins  with  Dumfries,  Sanquhar,  Annan,  and 
Kirkcudbrii^ht,  in  sending  a  representative  to 
the  imperial  parliament.  It  is  almost  surrounded 
with  lakes,  and  is  seated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Annan,  near  its  junction  with  the  Ae  and  Kinnel ; 
eight  miles  north-east  of  Dumfries,  and  twenty- 
two  from  Annan. 

The  site  of  a  very  ancient  castle,  close  to  the 
town,  on  a  fine  eminence,  between  the  castle  and 
Kirk  Lochs,  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat  and 
fosse,  is  still  visible.  It  was  the  original  seat  of 
the  Bruces,  lords  of  Annandale,  and  the  birth- 
place of  king  Robert  Bruce.  The  stones  were 
carried  away  to  build  another  castle,  which  is 
seated  on  a  peninsula  in  the  castle  Loch,  and 
was  by  far  the  largest  and  strongest  of  any  either 
on  the  English  or  Scottish  borders  next  to  Car- 
lisle, against  which  it  was  a  frontier  garrison.  It 
occupies  about  an  acre,  and  contains  three  courts, 
.strongly  built  of  stone  and  lime.  The  walls  are 
twelve  feet  thick.     It  was  surrounded  with  three 


deep  fosses,  filled  with  water  from  the  lake, 
which  met  on  each  side.  The  whole  fortification 
contains  about  thirteen  acres.  The  inner  fosse 
went  through  the  castle,  within  which  there  was 
a  basin  for  the  boats,  to  preserve  them  from  the 
enemy  and  the  weather.  Before  the  Union,  a 
garrison  of  200  men  was  constantly  kept  in  it. 
The  castle  Loch,  on  wiiich  it  stands,  is  a  beauti- 
hi\  lake  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  one  mile 
and  a  half  long  and  one  bro  d. 

LOCK,  71.  s.,  V.  a.,  &  V.  n.  i      Sax.  loc,  lucan  ; 
Lock'er,  n.  s.  >  Goth,  lok,  luka.   A 

Lock'et,  j  fastening  by  way  of 

clasp,  bolt,  or  grapple ;  a  quantity  of  hair  or 
wool  hanging  together :  hence  any  tiling  that 
stops  or  secures  an  opening;  secures  the  priming 
of  a  gun,  &c. :  to  lock  is  to  fasten  or  shut  with 
locks ;  hence  to  close  or  fasten  any  way ;  and,  as 
a  verb  neuter,  to  become  fast ;  to  unite  :  a  locker, 
and  locket,  things  fastened  by  a  lock  or  catch  ; 
also  the  catch  or  spring  of  such  things. 

Thine  herte  to  me  now  well  I  shet, 
For  all  thy  jolful  lobe  and  knet 
I  bind  undir  this  little  keie, 
That  no  wight  maie  cary  avvaie. 

Chaucer.   Romaunt  of  the  Ross. 
His  grizly  locks,  long  grovvea  and  unbound. 
Disordered  hung  about  his  shoulders  round. 

Spenser. 
No  gate  so  strong,  no  lock  so  firm  and  fast, 
But  with  that  piercing  noise  flew  open  quit  or  brast. 
Id.   Faerie  Queene. 
For  not  of  wood,  nor  of  enduring  brass 
Doubly  disparted  it  did  lock  and  close. 
That  when  it  locked,  none  might  through  it  pass. 

Id. 
We  have  locks,  to  safeguard  necessaries, 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 

Shaksi:eare. 
I  am  lockt  in  one  of  them  ; 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out.     Id. 
The  bottom  was  set  against  a  lock  of  wool,  and  tlie 
sound  was  quite  deaded.  Bacon. 

'I'lien  seek,  to  know  those  things  which  make  us 
blest. 
And,  having  found  them,  lock  them  in  thy  breast. 

Denham. 
They  must  lie  practised  in  all  the  locks  and  gripes 
of  wrestling,  as  need  may  often  be  in  fight  to  tugg 
or  grapple,  and  to  close.  Milton  on  Education. 

Where  knights  are  kept  in  narrow  lists, 
With  wooden  dockets  'bout  their  wrists. 

Hudihras. 
A  goodly  cypress,  who  bowing  her  fair  head  over 
the  water,  it  seemeth  she  looked  into  it,  and  dressed 
her  green  locks  by  that  running  river.  Sid7iei). 

Either  they  lock  into  each  other,  or  slip  one  upon 
another's  surface  ;  as  much  of  their  surfaces  touches 
as  makes  them  cohere.  Boyle. 

The  garden,  seated  on  the  level  floor. 
She  left  behind,  and,  locking  every  door. 
Thought  all  secure.  Dryden. 

Sergesthus,  eager  with  his  beak  to  press 
Betwixt  the  rival  galley  and  the  rock, 
Shuts  up  the  unwieldy  centaur  in  the  lock.  Id. 
If  one  third  of  the  money  in  trade  were  locked  up, 
must  not  the  landholders  receive  one  third  less  ? 

Locke. 
As  there  are  locks  for  several  purposes,  so  are  there 
several  inventions  in  locks,  in  contriving  their  wards 
or  guards.  Moxon. 

A  gun  carries  powder  and  bullets  for  seven  charges 
and  discharcres  :  under  the  breech   of  the  barrel  is 
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one  box  for  the  powder ;  a  little  before  the  lock 
another  for  the  bullets  ;  behind  tlie  cock  a  charger, 
•which  carries  the  powder  to  the  further  end  of  the 
toc/i.  Greu\ 

A  lock  of  hair  will  draw  more  than  a  cable  rope. 

Id. 
Behold  the  locks  that  are  grown  white 
Beneath  a  helmet  in  your  father's  battles. 

Addison. 

I  suppose   this   letter   will    find   thee  picking   of 

daisies,  or  smelling  to  a  lock  of  hay.  Id. 

I  made  lockers  or  drawers  at  the  end  of  the  boat. 

Jiobinson  Crusoe. 

Death  blasts  his  bloom,  and  locks  his  frozen  eyes. 

Gay. 
Two  locks  that  graceful  hung  behind 
In  equal  curls,  and  well-conspired  to  deck, 
\\  ith  shining  ringlets  her  smooth  ivory  neck. 

Pope. 
Your  wine  locked  up, 
Plain  milk  will  do  the  feat.         Id.  Horace, 
Always  lock  up  a  cat  in  a  closet  where  you  keep 
your  china  plates,  for  fear  the  mice  may  steal  in  and 
break  them.  Swift. 

Prudent  men  lock  up  their  motives  ;  letting  fami- 
liars have  a  key  to  their  heart,  as  to  their  garden. 

Shenstone. 
Fleecy  locks  and  black  complexion 

Cannot  forfeit  Nature's  claim  ; 
Skins  may  differ,  but  affection 

Dwells  in  white  and  black  the  same. 

Cowper. 
Locks.  Mechanical  fastenings  for  doors  were 
employed  at  a  very  early  period,  and  we  have 
seen  some  of  those  brouglit  from  Herculaneum 
that  might,  in  complexity,  vie  with  the  most  curi- 
ous productions  of  the  present  day.  From  the 
various  structure  of  locks,  accommodated  to  their 
diff'erent  intentions,  they  acquire  various  names. 
Those  placed  on  outer  doors  are  called  stock- 
locks  ;  those  on  chamber  doors,  spring-locks, 
those  on  trunks,  trunk-locks,  padlocks,  &c.  The 
principal  parts  of  the  spring-lock  are,  the  main- 
plate,  the  cover-plate,  and  the  pin-hole  :  to  the 
main-plate  belong  the  key-hole,  top-hook,  cross- 
wards,  bolt-toe  or  bolt  knab,  drawback-spring 
tumbler,  pin  of  tlie  tumbler,  and  the  staples;  to 
the  cover-plate  belong  tlie  pin  main-ward,  cross- 
ward,  step-ward,  or  dap-ward ;  to  the  pin-hole 
belong  the  hook-ward,  main  cross-ward  shank, 
the  pot  or  bread,  bow-ward,  and  bit.  * 

The  principle  on  which  all  locks  depend  is 
the  application  of  a  lever  to  an  interior  bolt,  by 
means  of  a  communication  from  without ;  so  that 
by  means  of  the  latter,  the  lever  acts  upon  the 
bolt,  and  moves  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
the  lid  or  door  from  being  opened  by  any  pull  or 
push  from  witliout.  The  security  of  locks,  in 
general,  therefore,  depends  on  tiie  number  of 
impediments  we  can  interpose  betwixt  the  lever 
(the  key)  and  the  bolt  which  secures  the  door : 
and  these  impediments  are  well  known  by  the 
name  of  wards,  the  number  and  intricacy  of 
which  alone  are  supposed  to  distinguish  a  good 
lock  from  a  bad  one.  If  these  wards,  however, 
do  not  in  an  effectual  manner  preclude  the 
access  of  all  other  instruments  besides  the  pro- 
per key,  it  is  still  possible  for  a  mechanic  of 
equal  skill  with  tlie  lock-maker  to  open  it  with- 
out the  key,  and  thus  to  elude  tlie  labor  of  the 
other. 


The  excellence  of  locks  consists  in  the  secu- 
rity they  afibrd  ;  and  as  numberless  schemes  are 
continually  brought  forward  by  designing  men, 
to  elude  every  contrivance  of  the  most  ingenious 
mechanics,  tiie  invention  of  a  durable  lock,  so 
constructed  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any 
person  to  open  it  without  its  proper  key,  has 
ever  been  an  object  of  considerable  importance. 

Denon  has  engraved  an  Egyptian  lock  of  wood 
of  very  clumsy  construction;  and  such  were 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  at  least 
some  similar.  Bars  or  bolts  suspended  by  chains 
were  drawn  backwards  or  forwards  by  means  of 
a  hook  or  key,  or  raised  out  of  a  latch,  and  let 
fall,  or  a  bolt  cogged  was  caught  in  one  of  the 
teeth,  and  drawn  back  by  the  key.  Sometimes 
there  was  a  box  with  a  pin,  which  box  received 
a  bar,  that  the  pin  (balanos)  confined.  A  key 
in  the  form  of  a  vice,  called  balanagra,  disen- 
gaged the  pin,  and  the  bar  fell  or  turned  aside. 
But  wooden  locks  still  exist  in  the  Highlands, 
so  artfully  contrived  by  notches,  made  at  unequal 
distances,  within  side,  that  they  can  only  be 
opened  by  the  wooden  key  which  belongs  to 
them.  These  were  probably  Celtic,  for  locks 
and  keys  of  metal  are  found  in  British  towns  oc- 
cupied by  the  Romans.  Before  the  use  of  keys 
and  locks  they  fastened  their  doors  with  knots, 
according  to  fancy,  which  were  very  difficult  to 
unloose,  because  the  secret  was  known  only  to 
the  makers.  The  locks  upon  scrinia  resemble 
our  trunk  locks.  Du  Cange  mentions  the  pes- 
sulus  versatilis,  or  turning  latch,  box-locks, 
chain-locks,  or  padlocks,  as  early  at  least  as 
1381;  gate-locks;  the  speldolum  or  crook  by 
which  a  chain  was  let  into  the  lock,  and  the  ver- 
tevella  not  easily  defined.  The  lock  and  key  of 
Taillebois  Castle  was  vast  and  substantial,  in  the 
form  of  a  fetter  lock.  The  locks  of  our  old  church 
doors  and  chests  familiarly  show  their  construc- 
tion. On  opening  a  small  ancient  brass  ring 
lock,  the  letters  on  each  ring  were  thus  placed 
together  E,  R,  C,  O.  Nares  mentions  also  a 
padlock  formed  of  rings,  marked  with  letters 
(Amen)  which  when  placed  to  form  the  word 
would  open,  but  not  otherwise.  This  therefore  is 
not  a  modern  fashion.  It  seems  that  on  cham- 
ber-doors there  were  often  two  locks  ;  one  called 
the  privy-lock. 

The  marquis  of  Worcester  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing curious  suggestion  for  the  escutcheon  of 
a  lock  :  'An  escutcheon,  to  be  placed  before  any 
of  these  locks  with  these  properties.  1.  The 
owner,  though  a  woman,  may,  with  her  delicate 
hand,  vary  the  ways  of  coming  to  open  the  lock 
10,000,000  of  times,  beyond^he  knowledge  of 
the  smith  that  made  it,  or  of  me  who  invented  it. 
2.  If  a  stranger  open  it,  it  sctteth  an  alarm  a- 
going,  which  the  stranger  cannot  stop  from  run- 
ning out ;  and  besides,  though  none  should  be 
within  hearing,  yet  itcatcheth  his  hand,  as  a  trap 
doth  a  fox  ;  and,  though  far  from  maiming  him, 
yet  it  leaveth  such  a  mark  behind  it  as  will  dis- 
cover him  if  suspected  ;  the  escutcheon  or  lock 
plainly  showing  what  money  he  hath  taken  out 
of  the  box,  to  a  farthing,  and  how  many  times 
opened  since  the  owner  had  been  at  it.' 

The  noble  author  does  not  enter  into  any  fur- 
ther particulars  of  his  contrivance  :  but  Mr.  Par- 
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Imgton,  in  his  edition  of  tlie  woik,  thus  illustrates 
It : — *  The  two  principal  properties  of  this  es- 
cutcheon may  be  readily  contrived  ;  and  the  first 
of  them  has,  in  fact,  been  already  applied  to  a 
very  ingenious  padlock,  invented  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, and  for  which  the  Society  of  Arts  voted 
him  a  reward  of  ten  guineas.  In  Mr.  M.'s  es- 
cutcheon the  letters  or  figures  commonly  used  in 
the  ring  padlock  allow  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  changes,  and  the  owner  may  in  one  minute 
alter  the  arrangement  in  such  a  manner  that  even 
the  maker  would  experience  as  much  difficulty 
to  open  it,  as  an  entire  stranger  to  its  construc- 
tion. To  render  the  combination  of  letters  vari- 
able, the  characters  must  not  be  engraved  upon 
the  outside  of  the  rollers  themselves,  but  upon  a 
thin  brass  hoop  made  to  fit  on  its  outer  surface  ; 
and  a  spring  fastened  to  the  roller,  and  pressing 
upon  the  inside  of  the  hoop,  will  cause  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  friction  to  make  them  move  to- 
gether. 

*  The  other  part  of  this  invention  is  equally 
simple  with  the  preceding.  An  alarum,  such  as 
is  attached  to  a  clock,  may  easily  be  wound  up 
prior  to  closing  the  box ;  and  the  lid  provided 
with  a  chamfered  bolt  or  staple,  capable  of  effect- 
ing its  discharge  when  the  box  is  opened. 

*  To  register  the  amount  of  money  taken  from 
the  box,  it  will  be  necessary  either  to  place  each 
distinct  piece  of  money  in  separate  divisions,  or  to 
put  a  number  together  in  one  deep  recess  capable 
of  admitting  but  one  piece  to  pass  at  a  time.  As 
the  pieces  are  shaken  out,  they  will,  in  their  pas- 
sage, raise  a  lever  capable  of  moving  a  wheel 
one  division  in  the  passage  of  each  piece.  The 
Bank  of  England  have  a  method  somewiiat  simi- 
lar for  registering  the  number  of  notes  worked 
from  the  printing  press  of  that  establishment.' 

In  the  year  1784  the  Society  of  Arts  conferred 
their  silver  medal  on  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Petworth, 
for  his  improvement  on  the  latch  or  spring-bolts 
of  common  locks.  This  was  effected  by  simply 
reversing  the  tumbler,  so  that  its  curved  side 
acts  against  two  stubs  fixed  on  the  tail  of  the 
iatch,  and  tlmists  back  the  latter  with  ease;  whe- 
ther the  knob  be  turned  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
when  the  lock  is  opened.  Mr.  Taylor  has  also, 
behind  the  tail  of  the  latch,  fixed  a  guide  con- 
taining a  groove,  in  which  runs  a  small  friction- 
wheel,  that  serves  to  keep  the  latch  in  its  direct 
situation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  diminish  its 
friction ;  the  arms  of  its  tumbler  are  somewhat 
contracted,  in  order  that  the  latch  or  spring  bolt 
may  move  with  greater  facility.  By  this  con- 
struction the  parts  of  the  tumbler  and  latch, 
which  are  in  contact,  move  in  a  line,  so  that  they 
pass  over  the  greatest  space  under  the  smallest 
angle  ;  and  the  lock  itself  may  be  constantly  used 
for  several  years,  without  requiring  the  applica- 
tion of  oil. 

\'arious  patents  have  been  obtained  for  the 
construction  of  locks,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  picking  them  :  the  principal  of  these  is 
Mr.  Bramah's,  registered  in  1784.  One  of  Mr. 
Bramah's  simplest  forms  of  a  lock  for  a  drawer, 
nr  for  a  door,  is  represented  in  plate  Locks,  figs. 
1,  2,  3,  and  l;  in  which  A  represents  the  bolt, 
fitted  to  slide  on  the  metal  plate  B  B  C,  by  pass- 
j'lg  through  a  hole  in  the  side  C,  which  is  turned 


up  ;  the  other  end  of  the  bolt  is  guided  by  pass- 
ing under  proper  grooves  in  the  lower  side  of  the 
circular  box  D  U,  which  is  screwed  to  the  plate 
B  to  confine  the  bolt  down.  It  contains  the 
whole  mechanism  of  die  lock,  consisting  of  an 
interior  cylinder  or  barrel  E  E,  shown  in  the  sec- 
tion, fig.  3.  This  barrel  is  fitted  to  turn  round 
within  the  box  DD;  the  upper  end  a  a  being 
received  into  a  cavity  exactly  fitting  it,  and  the 
middle  encompassed  by  a  circular  ring  of  steel 
plate  b  b,  screwed  into  the  box,  as  shown  in  fig. 
3.  The  ring  enters  a  circular  groove  formed 
round  the  barrel,  and  thus  confines  it  from  having 
any  other  motion  than  a  rotation  on  its  axis,  and 
this  only  by  the  aid  of  the  key  R,  fig.  4.  The 
barrel  has  a  hole  through  its  centre,  which  is 
closed  at  bottom  by  a  circular  plate  screwed  to 
it,  and  supporting  the  central  pin  G,  which  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  hole  through  the  barrel; 
this  centre  pin  guides  the  key  in  entering  the 
lock.  When  the  barrel  E  E  is  turned  round  by 
the  key  it  shoots  the  bolt  A,  by  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  explained  in  fig.  2,  an  aperture 
being  cut  through  the  plate  B  B  C  to  exhibit  it. 
The  plate  F,  on  the  lower  end  of  the  barrel  E, 
has  a  pin  /"projecting  from  it :  this  pin  enters  a 
curved  opening,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
centre,  and  therefore  describes  a  circle  when  the 
barrel  is  turned  round,  cut  through  the  bolt  A, 
as  is  shown  by  the  dark  curve  F  in  fig.  2.  In 
the  position  there  shown  the  bolt  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  pin^",  resting  against  the  solid  part  of  the 
groove,  prevents  the  barrel  being  turned  round 
any  farther  in  the  direction  from  F  to  f :  but,  by 
the  application  of  the  key,  the  barrel  may  be 
turned  in  the  other  direction,  in  which  course  it 
passes  round  in  a  circular  part  of  the  groove, 
and  therefore  produces  no  motion  of  the  bolt 
A,  until  the  pin  /'strikes  the  straight  part  g  of 
the  groove,  and  acts  against  it  to  throw  the  bolt 
forwards  :  and  when  the  barrel  has  made  a  com- 
plete circuit,  and  the  piny'is  again  come  to  the 
same  position  it  was  at  first,  the  bolt  is  shot  out 
as  at  fig.  1,  and  the  pin  is  resting  in  the  hollow 
/(,  which  prevents  its  moving  any  further  in  the 
same  direction.  When  the  barrel  is  turned  back 
again,  the  pin/' acts  against  the  notch  i,  and  the 
curved  part  k  of  the  groove,  and  withdraws  the 
bolt  into  the  position  of  fig.  2  ;  now  the  pin  /' 
either  when  the  bolt  is  shot  out  or  in,  is  in  a  right 
line  with  the  centre  of  the  barrel  E,  to  which  it 
is  fixed,  and  the  direction  of  the  bolt's  motion. 
By  this  means  no  force  whatever  applied  to  drive 
back  the  bolt  can  have  the  least  tendency  to  turn 
the  barrel  round,  and  strain  the  mechanism  which 
prevents  its  motion,  unless  the  parts  are  first  put 
into  a  particular  arrangement  l)y  the  key. 

The  key  has  six  notches  cut  in  the  end  of  it, 
and,  being  forced  down  into  the  key-hole  II, 
depresses  all  the  sliders  at  once,  until  the  pro- 
jecting leaf  t  of  the  key  stops  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  recess  cut  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  barrel. 
In  this  position  the  sliders  are  depressed,  so  that 
the  notch  made  in  each  slider  comes  exactly  op- 
posite the  steel  ring  h  b,  and  the  barrel  is  at 
liberty  to  turn  round  all  the  sliders,  being  by  this 
means  remov.ed,  or  at  least  relieved  from  the 
steel  ring,  which  embraces  a  groove  cut  round 
the  barrel,  but  which  cannot  turn  round  therein 
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unless  the  sliders  are  also  moved  by  the  key,  that 
the  notches  cut  in  them  may  coincide  with  the 
groove  cut  round  the  barrel,  and  then  it  can  turn 
freely  round.  The  key,  having  thus  relieved  the 
barrel  by  being  thrust  in  as  far  as  it  can  go,  ob- 
tains a  hold  of  the  barrel  to  turn  it  round,  by  the 
leaf  t  entering  the  recess,  which  it  exactly  fills 
up,  so  as  to  form  a  continuation  of  the  circular 
top  of  the  barrel :  but,  as  soon  as  the  key  is 
turned  round  with  the  barrel  a  small  quantity, 
its  leaf  is  caught  beneath  tlie  circular  cavity  in 
the  top  of  the  box  D;  and  thus  the  key  is  pre- 
vented from  being  thrown  out  by  tlie  spiral 
spring,  until  it  has  been  turned  quite  round,  and 
locked  or  unlocked  the  bolt:  then  the  leaf  of 
the  key  coming  opposite  the  enlargement  2,  fig. 
1,  of  the  key-hole  H,  the  spring  tlirows  the  key 
out,  and  raises  all  the  sliders,  that  they  may 
interlock  with  the  steel  plate  b  b,  and  prevent  the 
barrel  from  turning,  unless  the  key  be  again  put 
in  (its  leaf  being  opposite  the  aperture  z  of  the 
key  hole),  and,  being  thrust  forvvards  as  far  as  it 
will  go,  the  barrel  will  turn  round  very  easily ; 
and,  when  it  has  made  a  complete  circuit,  the 
lock  is  opened,  and  the  key  thrown  out  of  the 
key-hole  by  the  spring. 

The  security  of  this  ingenious  lock  from  being 
picked,  or  opened  by  a  false  key,  depends  upon 
a  circumstance  not  yet  mentioned,  which  is,  that 
the  notches  in  the  six  sliders  are  so  made,  that 
every  one  requires  to  be  depressed  a  different 
quantity  to  bring  them  all  at  once  opposite  the 
steel  ring,  in  which  position  alone  the  barrel  can 
be  moved.  For  this  reason  the  six  notches  in 
the  key  are  all  of  different  depths,  correspondent 
to  the  positions  of  the  notches  in  their  respective 
sliders ;  and,  unless  each  notch  in  the  key  is  of 
the  proper  depth,  the  lock  cannot  be  opened ;  for 
aijy  one  being  too  deep,  that  slider  will  not  be 
pressed  low  enough  to  relieve  the  barrel,  and 
will  hold  it  fast,  though  all  the  others  may  be 
correct:  on  the  other  hand,  any  notch  not  being 
of  sufficient  depth,  the  slider  it  acts  upon  will  be 
pressed  too  far,  and  in  this  case  the  notch  in  it, 
having  passed  by  the  steel  ring,  will  lock  the 
barrel  as  effectually  as  though  it  was  not  far 
enough.  Tims  this  lock  admits  of  an  immense 
number  of  combinations:  1st,  in  the  number  of 
the  sliders ;  2dly,  in  the  depths  of  the  different 
notclies  in  the  key;  and,  3dly,  the  arrangement 
of  these  sliders.  The  combination  of  these  three 
changes  admits  such  an  immense  number  of  va- 
rieties of  locks,  that  it  never  need  happen  that 
two  locks  should  be  made  to  open  by  tlie 
same  key.  Any  of  Mr.  Bramah's  locks  may  be 
arranged  so  as  to  require  a  new  and  different 
key  in  case  tiie  original  should  be  lost  or  stolen  : 
for  this  purpose  tlie  lock  must  be  opened,  and 
tlie  sliders  taken  out  and  changed  into  difierent 
grooves:  a  new  key  must  now  be  made,  with 
the  grooves  of  the  same  depth  as  the  original  key, 
but  arranged  in  a  different  order,  corresponding 
with  the  new  arrangement  of  the  sliders.  The  old 
key  will  not  now  open  the  lock. 

To  pick  a  lock  of  this  kind  is  perhaps  impos- 
sible ;  because,  though  the  sliders  are  exposed  to 
the  examination  of  any  person,  yet  no  information 
can  be  obtained  of  the  depth  of  each  of  the  sli- 
ders required  to  be  depressed  ;  for,  unless  they 


are  all  together  pressed  down,  the  barrel  cannot 
be  turned  in  the  least,  and,  without  turning  it, 
no  guess  can  be  made  by  pressing  down  any  o:.  - 
slider  of  the  depth  at  which  the  notch  in  it  v.i!. 
be  opposite  the  steel  ring.  Another  great  adva;.- 
tage  of  these  locks  is,  that  from  the  circumstant 
before  explained,  of  the  bolt  having  no  action  ) 
turn  the  barrel,  though  the  barrel   has  a  greit^ 
power  to  shoot  the  bolt,  a  strong  lock  may  ha- 
but  a  very  small  key.      For  instance,  the  bolt  > 
the  lock  is  of  great  strength,  while  the  key  R  i^ 
so  small,  that  it  may  always  be  carried  suspendci 
to  the  watch  chain,  and  then  it  will   not  be   in 
danger  of  being  lost  or  mislaid,  as  one  may  hap- 
pen to  lose   a  key,  and  give  opportunity  for  iil 
disposed  persons  to  make  a  false  key  from  it,uri- 
known  to  the  owner. 

Mr.  Bullock's  drawback  lock  for  house  doors 
&c.,  will  next  engage  our  attention.     The    in- 
provemeni  consists  in  latching  the  door ;  for  = 
is  well  known,  particularly  in  damp  wealhei 
that  the  air  drawing  through  it  rusts  the  head 
or  bevel  of  the  bolt,  by  which  means  it  requires 
great  force  to  shut  the  door,  and   occasions    . 
disagreeable  noise,  besides  shaking  the  buildint 
It  has  frequently  happened  that  the  house  lu;- 
been  exposed  to  robbers  from  the  door  being  left 
unlatched,  when  supposed  to  be  fast.     This  ii^ 
provement  removes   all  these  inconveniencie 
as  it  lets  the  bolt  shoot  into  the  staple  immed 
ately  when  the  door  closes,  but  not  before;  an 
the  reliever  works  so  very  easy,  that  the  door  \\ 
made  fast  with  ^  th  part  of  the  force  required 
with  locks  upon  the  common  construction. 

Mr.  Bullock's  lock  is  represented  in  fig.  5, 
where  A  is  the  new  iron  latch  here  affixed  to  an 
old  common  drawback  house-lock.  B,  an  iron 
pin  at  one  end  of  the  latch,  on  whicn  pin  it  is 
moveable.  C,  a  projecting  part  of  the  latch, 
which,  when  the  common  spring  bolt  D  of  the 
lock  is  drawn  back,  in  the  usual  manner,  is 
forced  into  the  nick  on  its  higher  part  at  E,  by 
the  spring  F  underneath  the  latch.  The  bolt  D 
then  remains  within  the  lock,  until,  on  closing  the 
door,  the  reliever  G  gently  presses  on  the  lock  box, 
fixed  in  the  common  way  on  the  door  cheek ; 
which  pressure  draws  tlie  projecting  part  C  out 
of  the  nick  E,  and  permits  the  end  of  the  bolt 
D,  by  tiie  force  of  the  spring  G,  to  slide  into  the 
lock-box,  and  fasten  the  door. 

A  lock  invented  by  Mr.  Stansbury,  an  Ameri- 
can gentleman,  has  great  merit.  To  explain  it, 
we  must  suppose  tliat  a  fiat  circular  plate  is 
fitted  to  turn  round  upon  the  centre-pin  for  tlie 
key,  and  that  this  plate,  when  turned  round, 
shoots  the  bolt,  which  may  be  done  by  various 
means.  The  locking  part  consists  of  four,  six, 
or  more  small  steel  pins,  which  are  received  in 
Iioles  made  very  near  each  other,  through  both 
the  circular  turning  plate,  and  the  fixed  plate 
beneath  it.  By  these  pins  the  circular  plate 
is  held  fast  from  turning.  The  key  has  the  same 
number  of  pins,  and  arranged  in  the  same 
position  and  distance,  as  the  pins  in  the  plate. 
The  key,  being  introduced,  is  pressed  forwards 
against  the  circular  plate,  and  turned  round  till 
the  ])ins  in  it  come  over  the  pins  in  tiie  circular 
plate,  and  the  pressure  of  the  hand  forces  the 
pins  out  of  the  circular  plate,  the  pins  in  the  key 
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occupying  the  place  of  them.  The  plate  is  now 
relieved,  and  the  key  has  hold  of  the  plate  to 
turn  it  round  and  open  tlie  lock.  Each  pin  is 
provided  with  a  spring;  behind  the  fixed  i)late  to 
force  it  forwards.  The  diHiculty  of  makinjj  a 
false  key  to  this  lock  is  very  great ;  as  any  error 
in  the  number,  size,  position,  or  length  of  the  pins, 
will  prevent  it  from  opening  tlie  lock.  To  avoid 
the  danger  of  impressions  being  taken,  many 
marks  are  stamped  upon  the  circular  plate,  whicli 
are  exactly  the  same  as  the  marks  of  the  real 
pins  :  thus  an  impression  taken  from  it  would 
only  mislead 

Mr.  Stansbury  has  also  made  an  ingenious  im- 
provement upon  tlie  common  spring  door-lock. 
The  handle  which  opens  the  spring  catch  for  fast- 
ening the  door,  instead  of  requiring  to  be  turned 
round,  is  made  so  that  it  withdraws  tiie  spring 
catch,  by  pushing  the  handle  on  one  side  of  tlie 
door  and  pulling  it  on  the  other.  This  metliod 
is  extremely  convenient;  for  pressing  the  handle 
releases  the  lock,  and  continuing  the  pressure 
opens  tlie  door,  and  pulling  the  handle  on  tiie 
otiier  side  has  the  same  effect.  A  person  with 
his  hands  full  may  open  such  a  door  by  only 
leaning  against  the  handle. 

Mr.  Nicholson  has  invented  a  secret  lock  of 
more  tlian  GOOO  combinations ;  it  possesses  the 
following  requisites: — 1.  Tiiat  certain  portions 
of  the  lock  are  variable  in  position  througii  a 
great  number  of  combinations,  only  one  of  whicii 
will  allow  the  lock  to  be  opened  or  shut.  2. 
This  last  combination  is  variable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  possessor.  3.  It  is  not  possible,  after  the 
lock  is  closed  and  the  combination  disturbed, 
for  any  one,  not  even  the  maker  himself,  to  dis- 
cover by  any  examination  what  may  be  the  proper 
situation  of  the  parts  required  to  open  it.  4. 
Trials  of  this  nature  will  not  injure  the  work. 
5.  It  requires  no  key.  And  6.  It  is  as  easily 
opened  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light.  This  lock 
consists  of  four  wheels :  and  by  adding  a  fifth 
the  combinations  would  be  increased  to  nearly 
60,000. 

It  is  well  known  tliat,  in  the  usual  way  of  ar- 
ranging the  levers  of  locks,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  sliould  ascend  to  tlieir  proper  places  before 
the  bolt  can  pass ;  which  arrangement  gives  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  a  nail,  or  a  piece  of 
stout  wire.  Sec,  into  the  lock,  and  thus  raising 
the  levers  without  the  necessity  of  using  the  key. 
In  Mr.  Somerford's  lock,  for  which  he  wa"?  re- 
warded by  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  arrangement 
has  been  changed  ;  one  lever  being  made  to  as- 
cend, and  the  others  to  descend,  before  the  bolt 
can  be  shot.  Tliese  works  may  be  put  into  all 
kinds  of  locks  without  increasing  their  bulk,  and 
the  bolt  may  be  made  to  take  on  one  side  of  the 
lock  or  on  tlie  oilier.  The  lower  ascending  lever 
has  an  iron  plate  attached  to  it,  the  use  of  which, 
besides  receiving  tiie  key  and  thus  bringing  it 
down  to  its  central  place,  is,  that  it  stands  as  a 
complete  guard  in  front  of  the  riding  lever  which 
descends.  The  lever  on  the  top  of  the  bolt  is 
also  of  a  new  construction,  having  the  lower 
levers  working  in  its  racks,  and  refusing  to  let 
them  pass  till  it  is  brought  to  its  proper  situa- 
tion. 

Fig.  6  is  a  front  view  of  the  lock,  the  upper 


plate  being  removed;  a  a  the  bolt,  having  a  lorr- 
gitudinal  perforation,  in  each  side  of  which  are 
four  notches  opposite  each  other ;  b  b  a  plate  of 
brass  fixed  to  the  bolt  by  the  pin  and  collet  c, 
under  which  it  freely  moves;  this  plate  has  a 
perforation  with  four  notches  in  the  upper  side, 
and  three  in  the  under,  corresponding  with  the 
notches  in  the  bolt,  but  deeper;  dd  a.  spring 
fixed  to  the  side  of  the  bolt  acting  on  the  protu- 
berance b  of  the  plate  b  b,  and  pressing  it  on  one 
side,  so  as  to  prevent  the  notched  perforation 
corresponding  with  that  in  the  bolt.  To  move 
the  bolt,  the  key  must  by  its  hook  /,  fig.  7,  tra- 
velling in  the  groove  m  of  the  under  plate/j  pull 
the  pin  just  out  of  the  upper  notch,  and  no 
more,  while  tiie  front  of  the  key,  pushinj;  the  se- 
cond plate  e,  moves  its  pin  just  out  of  the  bot- 
tom notch,  and  no  more;  and.  now,  the  pins 
being  even,  the  bolt  is  free  of  them,  but  is 
locked  by  its  upper  plate  66  catching  them  in  two 
of  its  upper  notches ;  therefore  the  upper  front 
of  the  key  must  raise  this  plate  to  make  its  per- 
foration coincide  exactly  with  that  in  the  bolt,  and 
then  it  is  free. 

The  improved  mortise  lock,  contrived  by 
Messrs.  T.  and  S.  Smith,  of  Darnick,  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  8.  A  is  the  spring-bolt,  cranked 
inside  to  avoid  the  key  of  the  lock-bolt,  and  to 
bring  its  nose  and  tail  into  the  same  line.  B  the 
tumbler  or  follower,  of  hardened  steel,  made  to 
work  upon  the  beech  C  C,  which  is  of  brass,  and 
fixed  to  the  bell  by  the  tenon,  I)  D.  E  a  piece 
of  brass,  with  an  oblong  hole  through  it,  to  ad- 
mit of  the  tail  F  working  througii  it,  to  keep  the 
bolt  in  its  proper  place,  and  diminish  the  fric- 
tion. Tlie  spring  G,  and  player  11,  are  brought 
to  the  fore  end  of  the  lock,  which  allows  it  to  be 
narrowed  at  the  other  end. 

In  the  lock-bolt  and  night-bolt  there  is  little 
difference  from  the  common  lock.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  lock  constructed  upon  this  plan  are  the 
following :  viz. 

1.  It  is  less  bulky  than  the  common  lock, 
easier  put  on,  and  does  not  weaken  the  door  so 
much. 

2.  There  is  less  friction  in  the  working,  from 
the  spring  being  placed  to  draw,  instead  of 
pushing,  as  in  the  common  lock.  The  slide  at 
F  also  contributes  much  to  diminish  the  friction. 

3.  It  works  with  perfect  equality  whichever 
way  the  handle  is  turned,  from  the  tumbler  being 
placed  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  centre  of  the 
bolt;  which  it  is  evident  the  common  lock  can 
never  do,  from  the  tumbler  being  placed  so  far 
from  the  bolt.  In  the  common  lock  there  is  a 
difference,  in  most  cases,  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  per  cent,  between  the  turns  of  the  handle, 
which  is  the  reason  of  the  bolt  coming  readily 
back  when  the  handle  is  turned  the  one  way, 
and  often  sticking  fast  when  turned  the  other 
way. 

LOCKE  (John),  F.  R.  S.,  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
John  Locke  of  Pensford  in  Somersetshire,  and 
was  born  at  Wrington  near  Bristol  in  1632.  He 
was  sent  to  Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  and  here 
became  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Des  Cartes 
which  first  attracted  his  attention  to  philosophy. 
He  applied  himself  with  vigor  to  his  studies, 
particularly  to  physic,  in  which  he  gained  a  cou 
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siderable  knowledge,  thougli  he  never  practised 
it.  In  1694  he  went  to  Germany  as  secretary  to 
Sir  William  Swan,  envoy  from  the  English  court 
to  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  and  some  other 
German  princes.  In  1695  he  returned  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  applied  himself  to  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  became  acquainted  with  lord  Ash- 
ley, who  introduced  him  to  some  of  the  most 
eminent  persons  of  that  age.  In  1670  he  began 
to  form  the  plan  of  his  Essay  on  Human  Un- 
derstanding. About  this  time  he  became  F.  U.S. 
In  1672  his  patron,  lord  Ashley,  now  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
appointed  him  secretary  of  the  presentations.  In 
1673  he  was  made  secretary  to  a  commission  of 
trade,  worth  £;")00  a  year ;  but  that  commissioc 
was  dissolved  in  1674.  The  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, after  his  discharge  from  the  Tower,  retired 
to  Holland  in  1682,  and  Mr.  Locke  followed  his 
patron  thither.  He  had  not  been  absent  from 
England  a  year,  when  he  was  accused  of  having 
written  certain  tracts  against  the  government, 
which  were  afterwards  discovered  to  have  been 
written  by  another;  and  in  November  1684  he 
was  deprived  of  his  ]jlace  of  student  in  Christ 
Church.  In  1685  the  English  envoy  at  the 
Hague  demanded  him  and  eighty-three  other 
persons  to  be  delivered  up  by  the  States  General, 
upon  which  he  lay  concealed  till  1686  ;  and 
during  this  time  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  and  some  few  other  learned 
men  at  Amsterdam.  In  1689  he  returned  to 
England  in  the  fleet  which  brought  over  the 
princess  of  Orange.  Being  esteemed  a  sufferer 
for  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  he  obtained 
the  post  of  commissioner  of  appeals,  worth  £200, 
and  was  offered  to  be  sent  abroad  as  envoy  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor,  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, or  any  other  where  he  thought  the  air  most 
suitable  to  him  :  but  he  waived  all  these,  on  ac- 
count of  the  infirm  state  of  his  health ;  wliich 
led  him  to  prefer  an  offer  made  by  Sir  Francis 
Masham  and  his  lady,  of  an  apartment  in  their 
country  seat  at  Gates,  in  Essex,  twenty-five  miles 
from  London.  This  place  proved  perfectly 
agreeable  to  him  in  every  respect.  He  found  in 
lady  Masham  a  lady  of  a  contemplative  and  stu- 
dious turn,  inured  from  her  infancy  to  deep  spe- 
culations in  tiieology,  metaphysics,  and  morality. 
In  this  family  Mr.  Locke  lived  with  as  much  ease 
as  if  the  whole  house  had  been  his  own ;  and  he 
had  the  additional  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  lady 
bring  up  her  only  son  exactly  upon  the  plan 
which  he  had  laid  down  for  the  best  method  of 
education.  He  was  made  a  commissioner  of 
trade  and  plantations  in  1695,  which  engaged 
him  in  the  immediate  business  of  the  state. 
With  regard  to  the  church,  he  published  a  trea- 
tise the  same  year,  to  promote  the  scheme  which 
king  William  had  much  at  heart,  of  a  compre- 
iiension  with  the  dissenters.  This,  however, 
drew  iiim  into  a  controversy  :  which  was  scarcely 
ended,  when  he  entered  into  anotiier,  in  defence 
of  his  essay,  which  continued  till  1698  :  soon 
after  which,  the  asthma  increasing  with  his  years, 
he  became  so  infirm,  that,  in  1700,  he  resigned 
his  seat  at  tlie  board  of  trade,  as  lie  could  no 
longer  bear  the  air  of  London  siifTiciently  for  a 
regular  attendance  upon  it.     After  this  he  con- 
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tinued  constantly  at  Gates,  where  he  employed 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life  entirely  in  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  died  in  1704 
aged  seventy-three.  Whoever  is  acquainted 
with  the  barbarous  state  of  the  philosopliy  of 
the  human  mind,  when  .Mr.  Locke  paved  the 
way  to  a  clear  notion  of  knowledge,  wdl  be  able 
to  appreciate  tiiis  great  man's  abilities;  and  dis- 
cover how  much  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
improvements  that  have  since  been  made.  His 
Discourses  on  Government,  Letters  on  Tolera- 
tion, and  his  Commentaries  on  some  of  St 
Paul's  FLpistles,  are  justly  held  in  the  highest  es- 
teem. 

LOCK'RAM,  n.  s.  From  lock,  twisted  hair. 
A  sort  of  coarse  linen. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  about  her  reeky  neck, 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him.     Shakspeare. 

LOCOMO'TION,  71.  s.  l      Lat.  locus,  motus. 
Locomo'tive,  adj.  ji  Power   of  changing 

place. 

All  progression,  or  animal  locomotion,  is  performed 
by  drawing  on,  or  impelling  forward,  some  part 
which  was  before  at  quiet. 

Bnnpne''s  Vulgar  Errours. 
In  the  night  too  oft  he  kicks, 
Or  shows  his  locomotive  tricks.  Prior. 

An  animal  cannot  well  be  defined  from  any  par- 
ticular organical  part,  nor  from  its  locomotive  faculty, 
for  some  adhere  to  rocks.  Arbutlniot. 

I  shall  consider  the  motion,  or  locomotive  faculty 
of  animals.  Derham's  Physico-Tlteologu. 

LGCRI,  or  LocRi  Epizephyrii,  in  ancient 
geography,  a  town  of  the  Bruttii,  on  the  Ionian 
Sea;  a  colony  of  the  Locri  Ozolae  (Strabo);  or 
rather  of  the  Epicnemidii,  according  to  \'irgii, 
who  calls  it  Narycii  Locri,  from  Naryx,  a  town 
of  the  Locri  Epicnemidii.  The  epithet  Epize- 
phyrii  is  from  its  situation  near  the  promontory 
Zephyrium.     (Strabo.) 

LocKi,  or  LocRE.\sr:s,  the  people  of  Locri. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  used  a 
code  of  written  laws,  compiled  by  Zaleucus  from 
the  laws  of  the  Cretans,  Lacedemonians,  and  the 
Areopagitac,  adding  an  express  penalty  to  each 
law,  which  was  before  discretionary,  at  the  option 
of  the  judge.  (Strabo)  Adultery  was  punished 
with  the  loss  of  both  eyes.  Zaleucus's  own  son 
being  convicted  of  this  crime,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  authority  of  the  law,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  intercession  of 
the  people  in  favor  of  his  son,  Zaleucus  suffered 
tbe  loss  of  one  eye,  his  son  losing  another. 
(/Elian,  \'al.  Maximus.) 

LOCIIIS,  a  country  of  Achaia,  in  Greece; 
twofold,  and  divided  by  mount  Parnassus  into 

LocRis  CiTKRioR,  occupicd  by  tlie  Locri 
Ozolit,  or  Zephyrii,  i.  e.  Western  Locri,  con- 
tained between  jEtolia  and  Phocis,  beginning  at 
Naupactum,  and  running  in  a  narrow  slip  of 
land,  scarcely  200  stadia,  along  the  sea,  to  the 
borders  of  the  Phocenses  ;  and  Locris  I'lterior, 
whicli  lay  beyond  I'arnassus,  running  out  tow- 
ards Tliermo|i)la),  and  reaching  to  the  Euripus 
of  Euboea;  occupied  by  the  Locrii  Opuntii,  who 
dwelt  on  the  Euboean  Sea  ;  and  the  Locri  F'pic- 
nemidii,  who  occupied  mount  Cnomis  (Strabo)  ; 
and  these  two  were  tlie  Eastern  Locri. 
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LOCULAMENTA,  and  Loculi,  m  botuny, 
cells  or  pockets.  The  internal  divisions  of  a 
capsule,  or  other  dry  seed-vessel.  These  cells 
contain  the  seeds,  and  differ  in  number  in  different 
plants. 

LOCULUS  is  also  sometimes  used  to  express 
the  minute  divisions  in  some  species  of  untheriE, 
whicii  contain  the  tine  impalpable  powder,  sup- 
posed by  the  sexualists  to  be  the  principal  agent 
in  the  E^eneration  of  plants. 

LOCUS,  Geometricus,  alineby  which  alocal 
or  indeterminate  problem  is  solved.  Thus  if  a 
rijjht  line  suffice  for  tiie  construction  of  the  equa- 
tion, it  is  called  locus  ad  rectum;  if  a  circle, 
locus  ad  circulum  ;  if  a  parabola,  iocus  ad  para- 
bolam ;  if  an  ellipsis,  locus  ad  ellipsin;  and  so 
of  the  rest  of  tlie  conic  sections. 

LO'CUST,  «.  s.  Ldit.  locusta.  A  species  of 
Guy  LI-US,  which  see. 

.Vnd  locust  is  wenten  out  of  the  smoke  of  the  pit 
iato  erthe,  and  power  was  gliouen  to  hem  as  scorpions 
of  the  erthe  liath  power.  Wiclif.   Apoc.  ix. 

To-morrow  will  1  bring  the  locusts  into  thy  coast. 

t^iodvs. 

Nothing  now  is  left  him,  but  a  bare  fruitless  earth 
to  live  upon,  and  that  covered  over  with  locusts. 

Bp.  Hall. 

Air  replete  with  the  steams  of  animals  rotting,  has 
produced  pestilential  fevers ;  such  have  likewise 
been  raised  by  great  quantities  of  dead  locusts. 

Arhuthnot  on  Air. 

The  Hebrews  had  several  sorts  of  locusts,  which  are 
not  known  among  us  :  the  old  historians  and  modern 
travellers  remark,  that  locusts  are  very  numerous  in 
Africk,  and  many  places  of  Asia  ;  that  sometimes 
they  fall  like  a  cloud  upon  the  country,  and  eat  up 
every  thing  they  meet  with :  Moses  describes  four 
sorts  of  locusts.  Since  there  was  a  prohibition  against 
using  locusts,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  but  that  these 
creatures  were  commonly  eaten  in  Palestine,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  Calmet, 

Locust,  in  zoology.     See  Gryllus. 

Locust,  in  botany.     See  Ceratgnia. 

Locust  Tree.  See  Gleditsia,  Hymen^a, 
and  RoiiiNiA. 

LOCUTORIUM.  The  monks  and  other  re- 
ligious in  monasteries,  after  they  had  dined  in 
their  common  hall,  had  a  withdravving-room, 
where  they  met  and  talked  together  among  them- 
selves; which  room,  from  that  sociable  use  and 
conversation,  they  called  locutorium  (from  loquor, 
to  speak),  as  we  call  such  a  place  in  our  houses 
parlour,  from  the  French  parler;  and  they  had 
another  room  which  was  called  locutorium  forin- 
secum,  where  they  might  converse  with  laymen. 

LODEVE,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  Lergues, 
in  the  department  of  the  llerault.  Its  streets 
are  narrow,  it  has,  however,  flourishing  manu- 
factures of  silk  stuffs,  cloth,  hats,  oil,  and  wine. 
It  was  the  birth-|)lace  of  cardinal  Fleury.  During 
the  vvar  it  supplied  a  great  part  of  the  clothing 
of  the  French  army.  Population  8000.  Twenty- 
nine  miles  west  of  Montpelier. 

H)DiiE,v.a.,v.7i.  icn.s.-\      Saxon,  lojian  ; 

Lono'iMENT,  (^ Moeso-Goth.   lag- 

Lodg'er,  igun,   to   lay;   Fr. 

Lopg'ing.  Jloger.     To  place; 

deposit  for  a  time ;  lay  flat ;  afford  an  abode, 
temporary  or  settled;  to  settle;  fix:  as  a  verb 
iiLUter,  to  reside  ;  take  up  an  abode  for  the  night. 


or  generally :  a  lodge  is  a  small  appendant 
abode :  lodgement,  collocation,  disposition,  or 
collection  of  things  in  a  place:  lodger,  one  who 
hires  his  lodging,  or  lives  in  hired  rooms ;  one 
who  resides  in  a  particular  place :  lodging  has 
the  same  temporary  and  general  application  as 
lodger. 

Thy  father  is  a  man  of  war,  and  will  not  lodge  with 
the  people.  Surnuel. 

Oh,  that  I  had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodging  place 
of  wayfaring  men,  that  I  might  leave  my  people  ! 

Jeremiah. 
And  eche  of  hem  goth  to  his  hostelrie. 
And  toke  his  logging  as  it  wolde  falle 
That  on  of  hem  was  togged  in  a  stalle. 
For  in  a  yard,  with  oxen  of  the  plough, 
That  other  man  was  logged  wel  ynougli. 

Chaucer.   Canterbury  Talcs. 
Fair  bosom  fraught  with  virtue's  richest  treasure. 
The  nest  of  love,  the  lodging  of  delight. 

The  bower  of  bliss,  the  paradise  of  pleasure. 
The  sacred  harbour  of  that  heavenly  spright. 

Spenser. 
My  lords 
And  soldiers,  stay  and  lodge  by  me  this  night. 

Sluikspeare. 
By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advanced. 
And  by  whose  power  I  well  miglit  Ibdge  a  fear 
To  be  again  displaced.  Id. 

Though  bladed  corn  be  lodged,  and  trees  blown 
down. 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads.   Id. 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye, 
And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie.     Id. 

He  and  his  lady  both  arc  at  the  lodge, 
Upon  the  north  side  of  this  pleasant  chase.     Id. 
Base  tyke,  call'st  thou  me  host  ?  now,  1  scorn  the 
term ;  nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers.  Id. 

I  can  give  no  reason, 
More  than  a  lodged  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing 
I  bear  Antonio.  Id.   Merchant  of  Venice. 

Let  him  change  his  lodging  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  another,  which  is  a  great  adamant  of 
acquaintance.  Ihicu. 

This  cunning  the  king  would  not  understand, 
though  he  lodged  it  and  noted  it,  in  some  particulars. 

Id.   lieiny  VII. 
He  hath  no  blood  of  an  Israelite  that  delights  to 
lodge  in  .lebus.  Bp.  I  lull. 

Those  houses  are  soonest  infected  that  are  crowded 
with  multiplicity  of  lodgers  and  nasty  families. 

Ilarveu. 
Here  thou  art  but   a   stranger  travelling  to  thy 
country  ;    it  is  therefore  a  huge  folly  to  be  afflicted 
because  thou  hast  a  less  convenient   inn  to  lodge 
in  by  the  way.  Taulor. 

Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood, 
Both  turned,  and  under  open  sky  adored 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth.       Milton. 
Something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence.  Id. 

He  brake  up  his  court,  and  retired  himself,  his 
wife  and  children,  into  a  certain  forest  thereby, 
which  he  calleth  his  desart,  wherein  he  hath  buUt 
two  fine  lodges.  Sidueu. 

The  hounds  were  uncoupled  ;  and  the  stag  thought 
it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness  of  his  feet,  than 
to  the  slender  fortification  of  his  lodging.  Id. 

A\  hen  on  the  brink  the  foaming  boar  I  met, 
And  in  his  side  thought  to  have  lodged  my  spear, 
The  desperate  savage  rushed  within  my  force, 
iVnd  bore  me  headlong  with  him  down  the  rock. 

Ola  ay. 
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Every  house  was  proud  to  ledge  a  knight. 

Dryden. 
At  night  he  came 
To  his  known  ladgingi,  and  his  country  dame. 

Ib  viewing  again  the  ideas  that  are  lodged  in  the 
memory,  the  mind  is  more  than  passive.         Locke. 

Their  feathers  serve  to  stuff  our  beds  and  pillows, 
yielding  us  soft  and  warm  lodging. 

Rail  on  the  Creation. 
Long  cone  wheat  they  reckon  in  Oxfordshire  best 
for  rank  clays;  and  its  straw  makes  it  not  subject  to 
lodge,  or  to  be  mildewed.        Mortimer's  llusbitndi-ii. 

The  gentlewoman  begged  me  to  stop ;  for  tliat  a 
lodger  she  had  taken  in  was  run  mad.  Taller. 

He  lodged  an  arrow  in  a  tender  breast. 
That  had  so  often  to  his  own  been  prest. 

Addison. 

The  deer  is  lodged,  I've  tracked  her  to  her  covert ; 

Rush  in  at  once.  Id.  Calo. 

The  military  pedant  is  making  lodgments,  and 
fighting  battles,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other.  Addison. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  not  one  favourite  of  the 
muses  has  ever  been  able  to  build  a  house  since  the 
days  of  Amphion,  whose  art  it  would  be  fortunate  for 
them  if  they  possessed ;  and  that  the  greatest  pu- 
nishment that  can  possibly  be  inflicted  upon  them,  is 
to  oblige  them  to  sup  in  their  own  lodgings. 

Adventurer. 
Sylla  was  reproached  by  his  (eWow-lodger,  that 
whilst  the  kUow-Mgcr  paid  eight  pounds  one  shil- 
ling and  five  pence  halfpenny  for  the  uppermost 
story,  he  paid  for  the  rest  twenty-four  pounds  four 
shillings  and  four  pence  halfpenny.         Arbuthnot. 

An  oppressed  diaphragm  from  a  mere  lodgment  of 
extravasated  matter.  Sharp's  Surgerti. 

The  curious  lodgment  and  inosculation  of  the  au- 
ditory nerves.  Derhain. 

The  memory  can  lodge  a  greater  store  of  images, 
than  all  the  senses  can  present  at  one  time. 

Cheynt's  Philosophical  Principles. 
And  dwells  such  rage  in  softest  bosoms  then  ; 
And  lodge  such  daring  souls  in  little  men  1        Pope. 
Wits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow.  Id. 

Look  in  that  breast,  most  dirty  dear ; 
Say,  can  you  find  but  one  such  lodger  there  1  Id. 
Whenever   I   am  turned  out,   my  lodge  descends 
upon  a  low-spirited  family.  Swift. 

Lodge  (Thomas),  M.D.,  an  English  phy- 
sician and  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  graduated  at  Avig- 
non. He  settled  in  London,  and  obtained  great 
practice  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  he  was 
of  that  communion.  He  wrote  two  plays ;  viz. 
Wounds  of  Civil  War,  a  tragedy  ;  and,  A  Look- 
ing-Glass  for  London,  a  tragi-comedy ;  and 
assisted  R.  Green  in  some  others.  He  died  in 
1625.    ■ 

Lodgement,  in  military  affairs,  a  work  made 
by  the  besiegers  in  some  part  of  a  fortification 
(after  the  besieged  have  been  driven  out),  to  main- 
tain it,  and  be  covered  from  the  enemy's  fire. 
When  a  lodgement  is  to  be  made  on  the  glacis, 
covert-way,  or  in  a  breach,  there  must  be  a  great 
provision  made  of  fascines,  sand-bags,  gabions, 
wool-packs.  Sec.,  in  the  trenches,;  and,  during 
the  action,  the  ])ioneers,  under  the  direction  of  an 
engineer,  with  fascines,  sand-bags.  Sec,  should 
be  making  the  lodgement,  in  order  to  form  a 
covering,  while  the  grenadiers  are  storming  tlie 
cove\jt-way. 


LODI,  a  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the 
government  of  Milan,  surrounded  by  the  grand 
duchy  of  Parma,  and  the  delegations  of  Pavia, 
Milan,  Bergamo,  and  Cremona.  Its  extent  is 
390  square  miles.  Pasturage  is  the  chief  object 
of  agriculture  ;  and  it  is  in  this  district  that  Par- 
mesan cheese  is  chiefly  made.  Population 
141,000. 

LoDi,  a  considerable  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
the  capital  of  the  above  delegation,  stands  on 
the  Adda,  over  whicli  there  is  a  wooden  bridge 
of  600  feet  in  length.  It  is  regularly  and  well 
built.  One  of  its  public  squares  contains  a 
number  of  very  superior  buildmgs.  The  cathe- 
dral and  convents  claim  the  attention  of  the  tra- 
veller:  the  most  remarkable  church  is  that  called 
dell'  Incoronata,  built  by  the  celebrated  Bra- 
mante,  and  painted  partly  in  fresco,  and  partly 
in  oil,  by  Callisto,  a  pupil  of  Titian.  Here  are 
manufactures  both  of  silk  and  porcelain,  and 
some  considerable  trade.  Its  chief  export  is  the 
cheese  made  in  the  environs.  Lodi  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  stands  high.  Buona- 
parte's early  military  career  was  here  distin- 
guished, in  1796,  by  his  forcing  with  the  bayonet 
the  passage  of  the  bridge,  though  defended  by 
10,000  Austrians.  Population  12,500.  Sixteen 
miles  north-east  of  Pavia,  and  seventeen  south- 
east of  Milan. 

LODRONE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  bishopric 
of  Trent,  near  which  a  bloody  battle  was  fought, 
on  the  12th  of  August  1796,  between  the  French 
and  Austrians,  wherein  the  latter  were  defeated. 
It  is  seated  at  the  influx  of  the  Chiese  into  Lake 
Idro. 

LOEFORT,  an  island  of  the  North  Sea,  on 
the  coast  of  Norway,  a  little  north  of  the  Mael- 
stroom. 

LOEVESTEIN,  or  Lowenstein,  a  fortress  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  Guelderland,  at  the  western 
point  of  the  island  of  Bommelwaert,  and  eigh- 
teen miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Rotterdam. 

LOFIT  (Capel),  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  was  the 
son  of  Christopher  Lofft,  also  a  barrister,  who 
resided  in  Carey  Street,  Fleet  Street,  where  this 
his  second  son  was  born,  in  November  1751. 
He  distinguislied  himself  at  Eton,  where  he  was 
placed  in  1759,  by  several  elegant  compositions, 
and  proceeded  in  1769  to  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge. Here  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
sound  classical  scholar ;  but  his  deficiency  iri 
mathematical  knowledge  lost  liim  the  Craven 
scliolarshii).  His  praise  of  Shakspeare  in  a 
Latin  poem  in  hexameters,  published  as  a  tripos, 
March  1st  1770,  inspired  Garrick  with  so  great 
an  interest  in  him,  that  to  the  exertions  of  that 
actor  may  be  attributed  tiie  reconciliation,  with 
some  l)ranches  of  his  family,  which  eventually 
secured  his  succession  to  the  C!apel  estates.  He 
entered  himself  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1770,  and,  under 
tlie  superintendance  of  his  father,  proceeded  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  bar,  to  which  lie  was 
called  in  Michaelmas  term,  175.'^(;  having, in  tlie 
mean  time,  published  the  Praises  of  Poetry  ;  and 
Timoleon,a  tragedy  ;  both  of  which  appeared  in 
1775.  He  also  now  commenced  the  study  of 
the  IJobrew  and  Saxon  languages.  He  published 
in  1776  a  colleclion  of  Cases,  chiefly  in  the 
king's  bench,  from    lt72  to  1774,  with  a  Latin 
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list  of  law  maxims.  The  latter  maxims  he 
afterwards  printed  in  an  enlarged  shape,  in  two 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  Principia  cijm  Juris 
Universalis  turn  praecipue  Auglicaiu;  with  a 
translation,  called  Elements  of  Universal  Law  ; 
about  the  same  period  he  also  wrote  several  po- 
litical tracts  on  the  subject  of  the  American  war. 
Succeeding-  to  the  Capel  estates,  in  1781,  he  re- 
moved to  Troston,  in  Sufl'ulk  ;  and  became  an 
active  mac^istrate  for  the  county  till  1800;  when, 
having  unduly,  as  it  was  thoui;ht,  exerted  him- 
self as  under  sheriff,  to  delay  the  execution  of  a 
young  woman  who  had  received  sentence  of 
death,  Mr.  Loift  was  removed  from  the  commis- 
sion. In  18l0  he  became  deputy  recorder  of 
AldborousTJi  ;  but,  conceiving  tliat  great  facilities 
were  afforded  fortlie  education  of  his  family  on  the 
continent,  he  in  1816  proceeded  to  Brussels,  and 
thence  to  Lausanne,  Turin,  and  iMontcallier ;  at 
which  latter  place  he  died.  May  26t!i,  1824.  Be- 
sides a  variety  of  political  pamphlets,  Mr.  LoflTt 
was  the  author  of  Davideis,  an  imperfect  poem 
in  blank  verse;  Eudosia,  a  poem  in  blank  verse, 
1780;  a  Translation  of  tlie  first  two  Georgics  of 
X'irjril,  1784  ;  an  F.ssay  on  the  Law  of  Libel, 
178,');  an  edition  of  Gilbert's  Law  of  Evidence, 
with  considerable  additions,  2  vols.  8vo.  1792; 
Laura,  or  a^i  Anthology  of  Sonnets,  in  5  vols. 
1814  ;  and  a  volume  of  Aphorisms,  from  Shaks- 
peare.  lie  was  a  very  considerable  contributor 
also  to  most  of  the  magazines  of  his  day  ;  and  it 
was  to  his  zealous  patronage  the  public  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  indebted  for  the  publication  of 
the  Farmer's  Boy,  by  Robert  Biooml^eld.  Mr. 
Lofll  married  twice,  and  left  a  son  and  daughter 
by  his  first  wife. 

LOFODEN,  a  group  of  islands  on  the  coast 
of  Norway,  lying  between  67°  30'  and  68°  45'  of 
N.  lat.  Tliey  consist  of  five  large,  and  several 
smaller  islands,  having  in  all  about  4000  inhabi- 
tants. Their  lofty  mountains  are  covered  with 
])erpetual  snow.  During  the  winter  they  are 
visited  by  boats,  manned  with  perhaps  20,000 
fishermen  ;  and  the  value  of  the  fish  taken  has 
been  estimated  at  £12,000. 

LOFT,  71.  s.        "\      From  Lift,   which    see. 

Lof'ty,  adj.         I  A  high  or  elevated  place  ; 

Lof'tily,    adv.   ^  the  upper  room  or  floor  of 

Lof'tiness,  71.  s.)  a  building.  Lofty  is  high  ; 
towering,  elevated  in  place,  condition,  true  dig- 
nity or  temper;  proud. 

They  speak  wickedly  concerning  oppression  :  they 
speak  loftily.  Psalms  Ixxiii.  8. 

Thus  saith  the  high  and  loft;/  One.  haiah. 

The  eyes  of  the  loftv  shall  be  humbled.  Id. 

Eutvchus  fell  down  from  the  third  loft.  Acts. 

To  lull  him  in  his  slumbers  soft, 
A  trickling  stream  from  high  rock  tumbling  down, 

And  ever-drizzling  rain  upon  the  loft, 
JMixt  with  a  murmuring  wind.  Faerie  Queene. 

l\Iy  lowly  verse  may  loftilii  arise, 
And  lilt  itself  unto  the  highest  skies.  Id. 

J  oft  II  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not ; 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him  sweet  as  summer. 

Sluikipeare. 
There  is  a  traverse  placed  in  a  loft  above.    Bacon. 
Passing  through  the  spheres  of  watchful  fire. 
And  hills  of  snow,  and  lofts  of  piled  thunder. 

Milton. 
(-'ities  of  men  with  loftu  gates  and  towers.       Id 


He  knew 
Himself  to  sing  and  build  the  lofty  rliime.       Id. 

See  /(i/'ty  Lebanon  his  head  advance, 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance. 

Pope. 
A  weasel  once  made  shift  to  slink 
In  at  a  corn  loft,  through  a  chink.  Id. 

Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  born ; 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed, 
The  next  in  majesty  ;    in  both  the  last.    Dryden. 
jMan,  the  tyrant  of  our  sex,  1  hate, 
A  lowly  servant,  but  a  lofty  mate.  Id. 

Augustus    and  Tiberius  had   loftiness  enough   in 
their  temper,  and  affected  to  make  a  sovereign  figure. 

Collier. 
Like  birds  quite  exquisite  of  note  and  plume, 
Transfixed  by  fate  (who  loves  a  loftii  mark), 
How  from  the  summit  of  the  groves  he  fell. 
And  left  it  unharinonious  !  Y'oini". 

lie  was  equally  qualified  for  sprightly  sallies,  and 
for  lofty  flights.  Johnson. 

The  peevish  youth,  who  ne'er  had  found  before 
A  rival  of  his  skill,  indignant  heard. 

And  soon  (for  various  was  his  tuneful  store) 
In  loftier  tones  defied  the  simple  bird.  Cowper, 

In  health  how  fair,  how  ghastly  in  decay 
INIan's  lofty  form  !  how  heavenly  fair  the  mind 
Sublimed  l)y  Virtue's  sweet  enlivening  sway  ! 
But  ah',  to  Guilt's  outrageous  rule  resigned. 

Beattie. 
An  empire  thou  could'st  crush,  command,  rebuild, 
But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion,  nor 
However  deeply  in  men's  spirit  skilled. 
Look  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the  lust  of  war, 
Nor  learn  that  tempted  Fate  will  leave  the  loftiest 
star.  Byron. 

LOG,  n.  s.  "\      Sax.li33an,tolie. — 

Log'gerhead,  w.  s.  ^Skinner.  Goth,  log, 
Log'geriieaded,  adj.  i  lag.  That  which  is  laid 
Log'man,  71.  s.  J  or  placed. — Thomson. 

Belg.  logge,  heavy;  lumpish.  A  mass  of  wood  ;  a 
block  ;  a  dolt  or  blockhead.  Loggerhead  is  also 
synonymous  with  blockhead.  To  go  or  fall  to 
loggerheads,  to  scuffle ;  to  bring  two  or  more 
thick  s!:ulls  into  collision.  Loggerheaded,  stu- 
pid ;  thick-skulled  ;  dollish.  Logman,  one  who 
carries  or  transports  logs  from  place  to  place. 

AVould  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs  that  thou' rt  enjoined  to  pile. 

aiiakqjcare. 
For  your  sake 
Ami  this  patient  logman.  Id. 

\\'here  hast  been,  Hal? 
— With  three  or  four  loggerheads,  amongst  three  or 
fourscore  hogsheads.  Id.  Henry  IV. 

\'ou   loggerheaded   and    unpolished   groom,  what! 
no  attendance  1  Id.    Turning  of  the  Hhrew. 

The  worms  with  many  feet  are  bred  under  logs  of 
timber,  and  many  times  in  gardens  where  no  logs  are. 

Bacon. 
Some  log,  perhaps  upon  the  water  swam, 
An  useless  drift,  which  rudely  cut  within, 

And  hollowed,  first  a  floating  trough  became, 
And  cross  some  riv'let  passage  did  begin. 

Dryden. 
Says  this  loggerhead,  what  have  we  to  do  to  quench 
other  people's  fires?  L' Estrange. 

A  couple  of  travellers  that  took  up  an  ass,  fell  to 
loggerheads  which  should  be  his  master.  Id. 

The  usual  way  of  breaking  up  logs  of  wood  for  the 
purposes  of  fuel,  is  by  axes,  and  driving  wedges  in. 
IniisoH  s  Elements, 
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The  ship  still  lay 
Like  a  mere  log,  and  baffled  our  intent. 

Bijron. 

Log,  n.s.  Ileb.  J?.  The  smallest  measure 
of  capacity  among  the  Jews  (about  three-fourths 
of  a  pint). — Parkhurst.  Ai-butlinot  says  the  se- 
venty-second part  of  the  boll  or  epliah,  and 
twelfth  part  of  the  hin. 

A  meat  offering  mingled  with  oil,  and  one  log  of 
oil.  Lev. 

Log,  in  the  Jewish  antiquities,  is  mentioned 
(2  Kings  vi.  25)  as  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab.  But 
in  Leviticus  the  word  log  is  often  met  witli,  and 
signifies  that  measure  of  oil  winch  lepers  were  to 
offer  at  the  temple  after  they  were  cured  of  their 
disease. 

Log,  a  sea  term,  signifying  a  small  piece  of 
timber,  of  a  triangular,  sectoral,  or  quadrantal 
figure,  on  board  a  ship,  generally  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  five  or  six  inches  from  the 
angular  point  to  the  circumference.  It  is  ba- 
lanced by  a  thin  plate  of  lead,  nailed  upon  the 
arch,  or  circular  side,  so  as  to  swim  perpendi- 
cularly in  the  water,  with  about  two-thirds  im- 
mersed under  the  surface. 

Log  and  Line,  or  the  Log-Line,  a  little  cord, 
or  line,  about  150  fathoms  long,  fastened  to  the 
log  by  means  of  two  legs,  one  of  which  passes 
through  a  hole  at  the  corner,  and  is  knotted  on 
tlie  opposite  side,  while  the  other  leg  is  attached 
to  tiie  arch  by  a  pin  fixed  into  anollier  hole,  so 
as  to  draw  out  occasionally.  By  tliese  legs  the 
log  is  hung  in  equilibrio ;  and  the  line  thus  an- 
nexed to  it  is  wound  round  a  reel  fixed  for  that 
purpose  in  tiie  gallery  of  the  ship.  This  line, 
from  the  distance  of  about  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
fathoms  off  the  log,  has  certain  knots  or  divisions, 
which  ought  to  be  at  least  fifty  feet  from  each 
other;  fhough  it  was  the  common  practice  at  sea 
not  to  have  them  above  forty-two  feet  asunder. 
The  length  of  each  knot  ought  to  be  tlie  same 
part  of  a  sea-mile  as  half  a  minute  is  of  a-n  hour  ; 
and  admitting  the  measurementof  Mr.  Norwood, 
who  makes  a  degree  on  a  great  circle  of  tlie  earth 
to  contain  367,200  English  feet,  or  about  sixty- 
nine  English  statute  miles  and  a  half,  and,  there- 
fore, one-sixtieth  part  of  it,  or  a  nautical  mile, 
will  be  6120  feet ;  ^?^^th  of  6120,  or  fifty-one  feet, 
should  be  the  length  of  each  knot.  But,  because 
it  is  safer  to  have  the  reckoning  rather  before  the 
ship  than  after  it,  therefore  fifty  feet  may  be  taken 
as  the  proper  kngth  of  each  knot.  The  knots  are 
sometimes  made  to  consist  only  of  forty-two  feet 
each,  even  in  the  present  practice;  and  tliis  me- 
thod of  dividing  the  log-line  was  founded  on  the 
supposition  that  sixty  miles,  eacli  of  .5000  Eng- 
lish feet,  made  a  degree  ;  for  -,1^  of  ■'iOOO  is  forty- 
one  and  two-thirds,  or,  in  round  numbers,  forty- 
two  feet.  Mariners,  rather  than  quit  the  old  way, 
though  known  to  be  erroneous,  use  glasses  for 
lialf  minute  ones,  that  run  but  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  seconds.  They  have  also  used  a  line 
of  forty-five  feet  to  thirty  seconds,  or  a  glass  of 
twenty-eight  seconds  to  forty-two  feet.  When  tliis 
is  the  case,  the  distance  between  the  knots  should 
be  corrected  by  the  following  proportion :  as 
thirty  is  to  fifty,  so  is  the  number  of  seconds  of 
the  glass  to  the  distance  between  the  knots  upon 
the  line.     The  heat  or  moisture  of  the  weatiier 


has  often  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  glass, 
so  as  to  make  it  run  slower  or  faster,  it  should 
therefore  be  frequently  tried  by  tiie  pendulum  in 
the  following  manner: — On  a  round  nail  hang 
a  string  that  has  a  musket-ball  fixed  to  one  end, 
carefully  measuring  between  tiie  centre  of  the 
ball  and  the  string's  loop  over  the  peg  thirty- 
nine  inches  and  an  eighth,  being  the  length  of  a 
second  pendulum;  then  swing  it,  and  count  one 
for  every  time  it  passes  under  the  peg,  beginning 
at  the  second  time  it  passes;  and  tiie  number  of 
swings  made  during  the  time  tiie  glass  is  running 
out  shows  tiie  seconds  it  contains.  Tlie  line  also 
is  liable  to  relax  and  shrink,  and  should  there- 
fore be  occasionally  measured.  Tiie  use  of  the 
log  and  line  is  to  keep  account,  and  make  an 
estimate  of  die  ship's  way  or  distance  run ; 
which  is  done  by  observing  tiie  length  of  the 
line  unwound  in  half  a  minute's  time,  told  by  a 
half-minute  glass ;  for  so  many  knots  as  run  out 
in  that  time,  so  many  miles  the  ship  sails  in  an 
hour.  Thus,  if  tiiere  be  four  knots  veered  out  in 
half  a  minute,  the  ship  is  computed  to  run  four 
miles  an  hour.  No  mention  of  this  device  for 
measuring  the  siiip's  way  occurs  till  1607,  in  an 
East  India  voyage  published  by  Purciias;  but 
from  that  time  its  name  occurs  in  otlier  voyages 
among  iiis  collections;  and  henceforward  it  be- 
came famous,  being  taken  notice  of  botli  by  oui* 
own  authors  and  by  foreigners;  as  by  Gunter 
in  1623:  Snellius  in  1624;  Metius  in  1631; 
Oughtred  in  1633;  Ilerigone  in  1634;  Salton- 
stali  in  1636;  Norwood  in  1637;  Pournier  in 
1643;  and  by  almost  all  the  succeeding  writers 
on  navigation  of  every  country. 

Log,  Heaving  the,  is  throwing  it  into  tlie 
water  on  the  lee-side,  letting  it  run  till  it  comes 
without  tiie  eddy  of  the  ship's  wake;  then  one, 
holding  a  half-minute  glass,  turns  it  up  just  at  the 
first  knot,  or  tiie  mark  from  whicli  tiie  knots  begin 
to  be  reckoned,  turns  off  the  reel,  or  passes  over 
the  stern.  As  soon  as  the  glass  is  out  the  reel  is 
stopped,  and  the  knots  run  oft'  are  told,  and  tiieir 
parts  estimated.  It  is  usual  to  heave  the  log 
once  every  hour  in  sliips  of  war  and  East-India- 
men,  and  in  all  other  vessels  once  in  two  hours; 
and  if  at  any  time  of  the  watch  the  wind  has  in- 
creased or  abated  in  the  intervals,  so  as  to  affect 
the  ship's  velocity,  the  officer  generally  makes  a 
suitable  allowance  for  it  at  the  close  of  tiie  watch 
The  log  is  a  very  prec?rious  way  of  computing, 
and  must  always  be  corrected  by  experience ; 
tiiere  being  a  great  ueal  of  uncertainty  in  tlie 
yawing  of  tli,  siiip,  going  with  the  wind  aft,  or 
upon  tiic  quarter,  in  the  heaving  of  it,  by  its 
coming  home,  or  lieing  drawn  after  tlie  sliip ;  on 
account  of  the  friction  of  the  reel  and  liglitness  of 
the  log  in  the  course  of  the  current,  and  in  the 
strength  of  the  wind,  wiiicii  seldom  keeps  the 
same  tenor  for  two  hours  together,  wliich  is  the 
interval  between  the  times  for  using  the  log  in 
short  voyages,  thougli  in  longer  ones  they  heave 
it  every  hour.  Yet  this  is  a  much  more  exact 
way  of  com])nting  than  any  other  in  use;  much 
preferable  certainly  to  tiiat  of  tlie  Sjianiards  and 
Portuguese,  who  guessed  at  the  sliip's  way  by 
the  running  of  tiie  frotii  or  water  by  the  sliip's 
side  ;  or  to  that  of  tiie  Dutch,  who  used  to  heave 
a  chip  overboard,  and  to  number  the  paces  they 
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walk  on  the  deck  vvliile  the  chip  swims  between 
any  two  marks  or  bulk-heads  on  the  side. 

Log,  Tiif.  Comi'ound.  Tiie  above  mentioned 
errors,  anil  particularly  the  log's  being  subject  to 
drive  witii  the  motion  which  the  water  may  have 
at  its  surface,  whereas  the  experiment  requires 
it  to  be  fixed  in  the  place  where  it  is  when  the 
mark  commencing  the  knots  goes  off  the  reel, 
have  been  considered  by  writers,  and  many  me- 
thods have  been  proposed  to  remove,  or  at  least 
to  lessen  them.  The  late  M.  Bouguer  proposed 
a  method,  which  has  been  thought  deserving  of 
particular  attention,  in  the  Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  1747; 
afterwards  in  his  Treatise  on  Navigation,  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1753,  and  since  reprinted  in 
1760,  ^by  tlie  abbe  de  la  Caille.  For  this  pur- 
pose, take  for  the  log  a  conical  piece  of  wood, 
which  t\x  to  the' log-line  passed  through  or  along 
its  axis,  at  about  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty,  or  more 
feet,  from  one  end ;  and  to  this  end  fix  the  diver, 
which  is  a  body  formed  of  two  equal  square 
pieces  of  tin,  or  of  thin  iron  plate,  fixed  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  along  their  diagonals ;  and 
its  size  so  fitted  to  that  of  the  cone  that  the 
whole  may  float.  A  cone  of  three  inches  diame- 
ter in  the  base,  and  of  six  inches  in  the  slant 
height,  is  proposed  by  M.  Bouguer  to  suit  a 
diver  made  of  plates  about  nine  inches  and  three 
quarters  square ;  the  intersection  of  the  diagonals 
is  joined  to  the  log-line,  and  the  loop  and  peg 
fixed  as  in  the  common  log.  However,  it  has 
been  found,  that  no  kind  of  wood  used  in  British 
dock-yards,  when  formed  into  a  cone  of  the 
above  dimensions,  will  float  a  diver  made  of 
stout  tin  plates,  one  side  of  the  square  being 
nine  inches  and  three  quarters.  Such  a  diver, 
weighing  one  pound  fourteen  ounces  avoirdu- 
pois, required  to  float  it  a  cone  of  five  inches 
diameter  and  twelve  inches  on  the  slant  side,  so 
as  the  point  of  the  cone,  which  was  made  of  light 
fir,  should  just  appear  above  the  water.  Now 
supposing  one  side  of  such  a  square,  tin  diver 
to  be  about  ten  inches,  and  made  of  plates  only 
two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the  former,  such  a 
diver  would  weigh,  with  its  solder,  about  twenty 
ounces,  and  can  be  floated  by  a  light  fir  cone  of 
four  inches  diameter  in  the  base,  and  ten  inches 
in  the  slant  height  or  length  ;  and  such  a  com- 
pound log  might  perhaps  be  found  on  trial  to  be 
affected  by  about  as  much  again  as  that  proposed 
by  M.  Bouguer;  and  consequently  the  differ- 
ence between  the  numbers  given  by  the  com- 
mon log  and  compound  log,  must  be  augmented 
by  two-thirds  of  itself  for  the  necessary  correc- 
tion, as  below.  When  the  compound  log  of 
Bouguer,  above  described,  is  hove  overboard, 
the  diver  will  sink  too  deep  to  be  much  affected 
by  the  current  or  motion  of  water  at  the  surface, 
and  the  log  will  thereby  keep  more  steadily  in 
the  place  where  it  first  fell ;  and  consequently 
the  knots  run  off  the  reel  will  show  more  accu- 
rately the  ship's  rate  of  sailing.  As  the  common 
log  is  affected  by  the  whole  motion  of  the  cur- 
rent, so  this  compound  log  will  feel  only  a  part 
thereof,  viz.  such  a  part  nearly  as  the  resistance 
of  the  cone  is  to  the  resistance  of  the  diver ;  then 
the  resistances  of  the  above  cone  and  diver  are 
about  as  one  to  five  ;  and  consequently  this  log 
'will  drive  but  one-fifth  part  of  what  the  common 


log  would  do ;  and  so  the  ship's  true  run  will  be 
art'ected  by  one-fifth  only  of  the  motion  of  the 
waters.  To  obtain  the  true  rate  of  sailing,  it  will 
be  proper  to  heave  alternately,  hour  and  hour, 
the  common  log  and  this  compound  log ;  then 
the  difference  of  tlieir  knots  run  ofl',  augmented 
by  its  fourth  part,  is  the  correction;  which,  ap- 
plied to  tlie  knots  of  the  common  log,  will  give 
the  ship's  true  rate  of  sailing  at  the  middle  time 
between  the  hours  when  these  logs  were  hove. 
The  correction  is  additive  when  the  compound 
log's  run  is  the  greatest,  otherwise  it  is  subtrac- 
tive.  To  find  the  course  made  good  :  increase 
the  observed  angle  between  the  log-lines  by  one 
fourth  part ;  and  this  gives  the  correction  to  be 
applied  to  the  apparent  course,  or  the  opposite 
of  that  shown  by  the  common  log ;  the  correc- 
tion is  to  be  applied  to  the  right  of  the  apparent 
course,  when  the  bearing  of  the  common  log  is 
to  the  left  of  the  compound  log  ;  and  vice  versa, 
to  the  left,  when  the  bearing  is  to  the  right  of  it. 
Or  thus :  the  lengths  run  off  both  logs,  together 
with  their  bearings,  being  known ;  in  a  card  or 
compass  apply  the  knots  run  off,  taken  from  a 
scale  of  equal  parts,  along  their  respective  bear- 
ings, from  the  centre;  join  the  ends;  and  in 
this  line  produced,  on  the  side  next  the  com- 
pound log's  length,  take  one-fourth  of  the  inter- 
val;  then  a  line  drawn  from  the  end,  thus  pro- 
duced, to  the  centre  of  the  card,  will  show  the 
true  course  and  distance  made  good.  When 
a  current,  such  as  a  tide,  runs  to  any  depth,  the 
velocity  of  that  current  may  be  much  better  as- 
certained by  the  compound  log  than  by  the  com- 
mon one,  provided  the  diver  does  not  descend 
lower  than  the  run  of  the  current ;  for,  as  those 
ships  which  are  deepest  immerged  drive  fastest 
with  the  tide,  so  the  diver,  by  being  acted  on 
below,  as  well  as  the  log  on  the  surface,  their 
joint  motion  will  give  the  total  effect  of  the  cur- 
rent's motion  better  than  could  be  had  from  the 
motion  at  the  surface  only.  Also,  by  such  a  com- 
pound log,  the  depth  to  which  any  current  runs 
may  be  easily  tried. 

We  have  an  account,  in  the  Voyage  to  the 
North  pole,  p.  97,  of  two  other  logs,  which  were 
tried  by  captain  Phipps ;  one  invented  by  Mr. 
Russel,  the  other  by  Foxon ;  both  constructed 
upon  this  principle,  that  a  spiral,  in  proceeding 
its  own  length  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  through 
a  resisting  medium,  makes  one  revolution  round 
the  axis ;  if,  therefore,  the  revolutions  of  that 
spiral  are  registered,  the  number  of  times  it  has 
gone  its  own  length  through  the  water  will  be 
known.  In  both  these  the  motion  of  the  spiral 
in  the  water  is  communicated  to  the  clock-work 
within-board,  by  means  of  a  small  line  fastened  at 
one  end  to  the  spiral,  which  tows  it  after  the  ship, 
and  at  the  other  to  a  spindle,  which  sets  the  clock 
work  in  motion.  That  invented  by  Mr.  Russel 
has  a  half  spiral  of  two  threads,  made  of  copper, 
and  a  small  dial  with  clock-work,  to  register  the 
number  of  turns  of  the  spiral.  The  other  log 
has  a  whole  spiral  of  wood  with  one  thread,  and 
a  larger  piece  of  clock-work  with  three  dials, 
two  of  tliem  to  mark  the  distance,  and  the  other 
divided  into  knots  and  fathoms,  to  show  the  rate 
by  the  half-minute  glass,  for  the  convenience  of 
comparing   it  with  the  log.     This  kind   of  log 
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will  have  the  advantage  of  every  other  in  smooth 
water  and  moderate  weather ;  and  it  will  be  use- 
ful in  finding  the  trim  of  a  ship  when  alone,  in 
surveying  a  coast  in  a  single  ship,  or  in  nieasur- 
inof  distances  in  a  boat  between  head-lands  and 
shoals  :  but  it  is  subject  to  other  inconveniences, 
which  will  not  render  it  a  proper  substitute  foi 
the  common  log. 

LOGAN,  a  chief  among  the  Mingo  tribe  of 
the  North  American  Indians,  whose  pathetic  ad- 
dress to  lord  Dunmore,  governor  of  Virginia, 
has  been  much  and  justly  admired.  The  occasion 
was  as  follows ;  and  the  authenticity  of  the  nar- 
rative is  unquestionable.  In  spring,  1774,  a 
robbery  and  murder  were  committed  on  an  in- 
habitant of  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  by  two  In- 
dians of  the  Shawanee  tribe.  The  neighbouring 
whites,  according  to  custom,  undertook  to  punish 
this  outrage  in  a  summary  way.  Colonel  Cresap, 
a  man  infamous  for  the  many  murders  he  had 
committed  on  that  much-injured  people,  col- 
lected a  party,  and  proceeded  down  the  Kanha- 
v/ay  in  quest  of  vengeance.  Unfortunately  a 
canoe  of  women  and  children,  with  one  man 
only,  was  seen  coming  from  the  opposite  shore, 
unarmed,  and  unsuspecting  any  hostile  attack 
from  tiie  whites.  Cresap  and  his  party  concealed 
themselves  on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and,  the 
moment  the  canoe  reached  the  shore,  singled  out 
their  objects,  and  at  one  fire  killed  every  person 
in  it.  This  happened  to  be  the  family  of  Logan, 
who  had  long  been  distinguished  as  a  friend  of 
the  whites.  This  unworthy  return  provoked  his 
vengeance.  He  accordingly  signalised  himself 
in  a  war  which  ensued.  In  autumn,  1774,  a  de- 
cisive battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Kanhaway,  between  the  collected  forces  of 
the  Shawanees,  Mingoes,  and  Delawares,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Virginia  militia.  The  Indians 
were  defeated,  and  sued  for  peace.  Logan  dis- 
dained to  be  seen  among  the  suppliants ;  but, 
lest  the  sincerity  of  a  treaty  should  be  distrusted, 
from  which  so  distinguished  a  chief  absented 
himself,  he  sent  by  a  messenger  the  following 
speech,  to  be  delivered  to  lord  Dunmore  :  '  I 
appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say  if  ever  he  entered 
Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat; 
if  ever  he  came  cold  afid  naked,  and  he  clothed 
him  not.  During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and 
bloody  war  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin, 
an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for 
the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  they 
passed,  and  said,  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white 
men.  I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you, 
but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap, 
the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked, 
murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  sparing 
even  my  women  and  children.  There  runs  not 
a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living 
creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I 
have  souglit  it ;  I  have  killed  many;  I  have  fully 
glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  re- 
joice at  the  beams  of  peace  ;  but  do  not  harbour 
a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan 
never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to 
save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan? 
Not  one.' 

Logan  (.John),  D.  D,,  late  a  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  author  of  several  works  of 


merit.  He  was  born  in  Mid  Lothian  about 
1748;  studied  divinity  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  ordained  minister  of  South 
Leith,  in  1770.  In  1781  he  published  his  Phi- 
losophy of  History,  the  substance  of  which  had 
been  delivered  in  his  public  lectures  at  Edinburgh, 
with  great  approbation.  He  also  ])ublished  his 
Poems,  which  underwent  a  second  edition  in 
1782.  In  1783  he  wrote  Runnamede,  a  tragedy, 
which  he  offered  to  the  manager  of  Covent- 
garden  theatre  ;  but  as  the  lord  chamberlain  did 
not  approve  of  the  political  sentiments  displayed 
in  it,  a  license  was  refused,  though  it  was  after- 
wards acted  at  Edinburgh  with  much  applause. 
His  last  work  was  A  Review  of  the  Principal 
Charges  against  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Logan  died 
in  London  in  1 788.  Two  volumes  of  his  Sermons 
were  published  after  his  death. 

LOGARITHMIC  Lines.  Formany  mechani- 
cal purposes  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  logarithms 
of  numbers  laid  down  on  scales,  as  well  as  the 
logarithmic  sines  and  tangents  ;  by  which  means 
computations  may  be  carried  on  by  mere  men- 
suration with  compasses.  Lines  of  this  kind  are 
always  put  on  the  common  Gunter's  scale;  but 
as  these  instruments  must  be  extended  to  a  very 
great  length,  in  order  to  contain  any  considerable 
quantity  of  numbers,  it  becomes  an  object  of 
importance  to  shorten  them.  Such  an  improve- 
ment has  been  made  by  Mr.  William  Nicholson, 
and  published  in  the  seventy-seventh  volume  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  The  principles 
on  which  the  construction  of  his  instruments  de- 
pends are  as  follow  :  I.  If  two  geometrical  series 
of  numbers,  having  the  same  common  riitio,  be 
placed  in  order  with  the  terms  opposite  to  each 
other,  the  ratio  between  any  term  in  one  series 
and  its  opposite  in  the  other  will  be  constant : 
Thus, 

2  6     18  54  162,  &:c. 

3  9     27  81   243,  &c.     Then, 
2     3     6     9  18  27  54  81   162  243,  &c. 

where  it  is  evident  that  each  of  the  terms  in  the 
upper  series  is  exactly  two-thirds  of  the  cor- 
responding one  in  the  lower.  II.  The  ratio  of 
any  two  terms  in  one  series  will  be  tlie  same 
with  that  between  those  which  have  an  equal 
distance  in  the  other.  III.  In  all  such  geome- 
trical series  as  have  the  same  ratio  the  property 
above  mentioned  takes  place,  though  we  compare 
the  terms  of  any  series  with  those  of  another ; 
Thus, 

^2     4     8  16  32  64,  &c. 

I  3     6  12  24  48  96,  &c. 

^4     8  16  32  64  128,  &c. 

)  5  10  20  40  80  160,  &c. 

where  it  is  plain  that  2,  4,  3,  6 ;  also  2,  4,  4,  8, 
and  2,  4,  5,  10,  &c.,  have  the  same  ratio  with 
that  of  each  series.  I\^  If  the  diflerences  of 
the  logaridmis  of  the  numbers  be  laid  in  order 
upon  equidistant  parallel  right  lines,  in  sucli  a 
manner  that  a  right  line  drawn  across  the  whole 
shall  intersect  it  at  divisions  denoting  numbers 
in  geometrical  progression ;  then,  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  arrangement,  and  the  property  of 
tliis  logarithmic  line,^it  follows,  1st,  That  every 
right  line  so  drawn  will,  by  its  intersections,  in- 
dicate a  geometrical  series  of  numbers  ;   2dly, 
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That  such  series  as  are  indicated  by  these  right 
lines  will  have  tlie  same  common  ratio  ;  and, 
3dly,  That  the  series  thus  indicated  by  two  pa- 
rallel  right   lines,  supposed  to   move   laterally, 
without  changing  either  their  mutual  distance  or 
parallelism  to  themselves,  will  have  each  the  same 
ratio;  and  in  all  series  indicated  by  such  two  lines, 
the  ratio  between  an  antecedent  and  consequent, 
the  former  taken  upon  one  line,  and  the  latter 
upon  anodier,  will   be  also  the  same.     'Ihe  first 
of  these  propositions  is  proved  in  the  followmg 
manner  : — Let  the  lines  A  B,  C  D,   E  V,  plate 
]^o<;ARrrHMS,  fig.  5,  represent  parts  of  the  loga- 
ritiimic  line,  arranged  according  to  the  proportion 
already  mentioned  ;  and  let  G  11  be  a  right  line 
passing  through  the  points  e,  c,  a,  denoting  num- 
bers in  geometrical  progression ;  then  wdl  any 
other  line  I K,  drawn  across  the  arrangement,  like- 
wise pass  through  three  points /',  d,  b,  in  geometri- 
cal progression.  From  one  of  the  points  of  inter- 
section f,  in  the  last  mentioned  line  I  K,  draw 
the  Y\ne.fg  parallel  to  Gil,  and  intersecting  the 
arrangement  in  the  points  t,  // ;  and  the  ratios  of 
the  numbers  c,  f,  c,  i,  will  be  equal,  as  well  as 
of  u,  A  :  because  the  intervals  on  the  logarithmic 
line,   or  differences  of  the  logarithms  of  those 
numbers,  are  equal.    Again,  the  point  /J  the  line 
id,  and  the  line  lib,  are  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion, denoting  the  differences  between  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  numbers  themselves;    whence  the 
quotients  of  the  numbers  are  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression.    The  second  proposition  is  proved  in 
a  similar  manner.     For  as  it  was  shown  that  the 
line  J'g,  parallel  to  G  H,  passes  through  points 
of  division  denoting  numbers  in  the  same  con- 
tinued ratio  as  those  indicated  by  the  line  G  II  ; 
it  may  also  be  shown  that  the  line  L  M,  parallel 
to  any  other  line  1  K,  will  pass  through  a  series 
of  ])oints  denoting  numliers  which  have  the  same 
continued  ratio  with  those  indicated  by  the  line 
I  K,  to  which  it  is  parallel.     The  third  proposi- 
tion arises  from  the  parallelism  of  the  lines  to 
their  former   situation ;    by  which    means  they 
indicate  numbers  in  a  geometrical  series,  having 
the  same  common  ratio  as  before  :  their  distance 
on  the  logarithmic  line  also  remains  unchanged  ; 
whence  the  differences  between  the  logarithms 
of  the  opposite  numbers,  and  of   consequence 
their  ratios,  will  always  be  constant.     V.  Sup- 
posing now  an  antecedent    and  consequent  to 
be    given,    in    any    geometrical    series,    it   will 
always  be  possible  to  find   them,  provided  the 
line  be  of  unlimited  length.      Drawing  two  pa- 
rallel lines',  then,  through  each  of  the   numbers, 
and  supposing  the  lines  to  move  without  chang- 
ing their    direction   or  parallel   situation,  they 
will  continually  describe  new  antecedents  and 
consequents    in    the    same    geometrical    series 
as  before.      \'l.    Though   the   logarithmic   line 
contain    no    greater    range    of    numbers    than 
from   1  to  10,  it  will  not  be  found  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  computation  to   repeat  it.     The 
only  tiling  requsite  is  to  have  a  slider  or  beam 
with  two  fixed  points  at  the  distance  of  the  inter- 
val  betwixt  1  and  10,  and  let  a  moveable  point 
be  made  to  range  betwixt  them  always  to  indi- 
cate the  antecedent ;  then,  if  the  consequent  fixed 
point  fall  without  the  rule,  the  other  fixed  point 
will   always  denote   the   division   on   which   it 


would  have  fallen  had  the  ruler  been  prolonged; 
and  this  contrivance  may   easily  be  adapted  to 
any  arrangement  of  parallel  lines  whatever.  The 
arrangement  of  right  lines,  however,  ought  always 
to  be  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occupy  a 
right  angled  parallelogram,  or  the  cross  line  al- 
ready mentioned  ought  always  to  be  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  length  of  the  ruler.     Fig.  6  is  a  ruler 
consisting  of  ten  parallel  lines.     F'ig.  7   a  beam 
compass  for  measuring  the  intervals.     B,  A,  C, 
are  the  parts   which  apply  to  the  surface  of  the 
ruler ;  the  middle  one.  A,  being  moveable  side- 
wise  in  a  groove  in  the  piece  D  i-,,  so  as  always 
to  preserve  its  parallelism  to  the  external  pieces 
D,  C,  which  are  fixed  at  a  distance  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  ruler,  and  have  their  edges  placed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form,  with  the  parallel 
lines  which  they  intersect,  a  ratio,  which  by  com- 
position is  one-tenth;  which  in  the  present  case 
requires  them  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  length. 
The  piece  D  E  is  applied  to  the  edge  FG  of  the 
ruler.     The    edges    or   borders    11,  I,  K,  L,  are 
more  conveniently  made  of  transparent  horn,  or 
tortoise-shell,  than  ofany  opaque  matter.  In  using 
this  ruler,  apply  the  edge  of  either  B  or  C  to  the 
consequent,  and  slide  the  piece  A  to  the  antece- 
dent ;  observing  the  difference  between  the  num- 
bers on  the  pieces   denoting  the   lines  they  are 
found  on  :  then,  applying  the  same  edge  of  A  to 
any  other  antecedent,  the  other  piece  B  or  C  will 
intersect  a  consequent  in  the  same  ratio  upon 
that  line,  having  the  same  situation  with   regard 
to  the  antecedent  that  the  line  of  the  former  con- 
sequent had  to  its  antecedent.     But  if  B  be  the 
consequent  piece,  and  fall  without  tlie  ruler,  the 
piece    C   will    show    the    consequent   one    line 
lower;  or  if  C,  in  like  manner,  fall   without  the 
ruler,  then  B  will  siiow  the  consequent  one   line 
higher.     '  It   might  be    convenient,'    says    Mr. 
Nicholson,  'for  the   purpose  of  computation,  to 
make  instruments  of  this  kind  with  100  or  more 
lines  :  but,  in  the  present  instrument,  the  num- 
bers on  the  pieces  will  answer  the  same  purpose; 
for,  if  a  consequent  fall  upon  a  line  at  any  given 
number  of  intervals  without  the  ruler,  it  will  be 
found  on  that  line  of  the  arrangement  which  oc 
cupies   the  same  number  of  intervals,  reckoned 
inwards  from  the  opposite   edge   of  the   ruler.' 
Fig.  8  is  an  instrument  on  the  plan  of  a  Guuter's 
scale,  of  twenty-eight  inches  and  a  half  long,  in- 
vented by  the   late  Mr.  Robertson.     There  is  a 
moveable  piece  A  B   in  the  slider  G  II,  across 
whicli  is  drawn  a  fine  line:  the  slider  having  also 
'  lines  C  D,  E  F,  drawn  across  it  at  distances  from 
each  other  equal  to  the  length  of  the  ruler  A  B. 
In  using  the  instrument,  the  line  C  D  or  E  F  is 
to  be  placed  at  the  consequent,  and  tlie  line  in 
A  B  at  the  antecedent :  then,  if  the  piece  A  B  be 
placed   at  any  other  antecedent,  the  same   line 
C  D  or   EF   will  indicate  its  consequent  in  the 
same    ratio  taken  the  same  way  :  that  is,  if  the 
antecedent  and  consequent  lie  on  the  same  side 
of  the  slider,  all  other  antecedents   and  conse- 
quents in  that  ratio  will  be  in  the  same  manner; 
and  the  contrary  if  they  do  not.     But,  if  tlie  con- 
sequent line  fall  without  the  ruler,  the  other  fix- 
ed line  on  the  slider  will  show  the  consequent, 
but  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  slider  to  that 
where  it  would  else  have  been  seen  by  means  of 
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the  first  consequent  lino.  Fi'T.  9  is  a  circular 
instrument  equivalent  to  the  former ;  consisting 
of  three  concentric  circles  en^^raved  and  gradua- 
ted upon  a  plate  of  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter. 
Two  lez^,  A  and  B,  proceed  from  the  centre,  hav- 
ing ri^ht-lined  edges  in  tlie  diiection  of  radii; 
and  are  moveable  either  singly  or  together.  In 
using  the  instrument,  ])lace  one  of  the  edges  at 
the  antecedent  and  the  other  at  the  consequent, 
and  fix  them  at  the  angle.  Move  tlie  two  legs 
then  together ;  and,  having  placed  the  antecedent 
leg  at  any  other  number,  the  other  will  give  the 
consequent  one  in  the  like  position  on  the  lines. 
If  the  line  C  D  happen  to  lie  between  the  legs, 
and  B  be  the  consequent  leg,  the  number  sought 
will  be  found  one  line  farther  from  the  centre 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  :  and,  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  found  one  line  nearer  in  the 
like  case,  if  A  be  the  consequent  le?.  '  This  in- 
strument,' says  Mr.  Nicholson,  *  diifering  from 
that  represented  fig.  6,  only  in  its  circular  form 
and  the  advantages  resulting  from  that  form,  the 
lines  must  be  taken  to  succeed  each  other  in  the 
same  manner  laterally;  so  that  numbers  whicli 


fall  either  within  or  without  the  arrangement  of 
circles  will  be  found  on  such  lines  of  the  arrange- 
ment as  would  have  occupied  the  vacant  places, 
if  t!ie  succession  of  lines  had  been  indefinitely 
repeateii  sidewise.  I  approve  of  this  construction, 
as  superior  to  every  other  which  has  yet  occurred 
to  me,  not  only  in  point  of  convenience,  but  like- 
wise in  the  probability  of  being  better  executed; 
because  small  arcs  may  be  graduated  with  very 
great  accuracy,  by  divisions  transferred  from  a 
larger  original.  The  instrument,  fig.  G,  may  1  a 
contained  conveniently  in  a  circle  of  about  four 
inches  and  a  half  diameter.  The  circular  instru- 
ment is  a  combination  of  the  Gunter's  line  and 
the  sector,  with  the  improvements  here  pointed  out. 
The  property  of  the  sector  may  be  useful  in  mag- 
nifying the  differences  of  the  logarithms  in  tiie 
upper  part  of  the  line  of  sines,  the  middle  of  the 
tangents,  and  the  beginning  of  the  versed  sines. 
It  is  even  possible,  as  mathematicians  will  easily 
conceive,  to  draw  spirals,  on  which  graduations 
of  parts,  every  where  equal  to  each  otlier,  will 
show  the  ratios  of  tliose  lines  by  moveable  radii, 
similar  to  those  in  this  instiument.' 
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General  Definition. 

1.  LOGARITHMS.  Hogarithme,  Fr.  \oyoc 
and  apiQjuoc) — Logarithms,  which  are  the  indexes 
of  the  ratios  of  numbers  one  to  another,  were 
first  invented  by  Napier  lord  Merchiston,  a  Scot- 
tish baron,  and  afterwards  completed  by  Mr. 
Briggs,  Savilian  piofessor  at  Oxford.  They  are 
a  series  of  artificial  numbers,  contrived  for  ex- 
pediting calculations;  and  proceed  in  an  arithmeti- 
cal proportion,  as  the  numbers  they  answer  to  do 
in  a  geometrical  one.  The  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion of  logarithms  answer  to  the  multiplication 
and  division  of  the  numbers  they  correspond  with ; 
and  this  saves  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble.  In  like 
manner  will  the  extraction  of  roots  be  performed, 
by  bisecting  the  logarithms  of  any  numbers  for 
the  square  root,  and  trisecting  them  for  the  cube, 
and  so  on.      Htnris. 

The  doctrine  of  logarithms  being  of  great  im- 
portance, in  the  science  of  mathematics,  we  shall 
explain  their  nature  and  properties  more  fully  in 
the  following  section  : — 

Sect.  I. — Of  the  Nature  and  Properties  of 
Logarithms. 

2.  Let  there  be  two  series  of  numbers,  the 
one  constituting  an  arithmetical  progression, 
and  the  other  a  geometrical  progression,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Arith.  prog.  0,1,2,3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  &c. 
Geom.piog,l,2,4,8, 16,32,64,128,256,512,&c. 
where  the  terms  stand  over  each  other  in  such  a 
manner,  that  0  in  the  arithmetical  series  corre- 
sponds to  unity  in  the  geometrical  series  ;  then 
we  readily  perceive,  that  the  two  series,  so  ar- 
ranged, possess  the  following  properties  : 

3.  I.  Let  the  sum  of  any  two  terms  of  the 
arithmetical  series  be  taken ;  and  also  the  pro- 
duct of  the  corresponding  terms  of  tiie  geome- 
trical series ;  then,  below  that  term  of  the  arith- 
mt^Mcal  series,  which  is  equal  to  the  sum,  will  he 
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lound  a  term  of  the  geometrical  series  equal  to 
the  product. 

Thus,  if  the  terms  of  the  arithmetical  series  be 
3  and  5,  those  of  the  geometrical  series  will  be 
8  and  32.  Now  3  -f-  5r:  8;  and  8  x  32=z256; 
and,  by  inspecting  the  two  series,  we  find  that 
the  term  256  in  the  geometrical  series  stands  be- 
low 8  of  the  arithmetical  series. 

4.  II.  Let  the  difference  of  any  two  terms  of 
the  arithmetical  series  be  taken,  and  also  the 
quotient  of  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  geo- 
metrical series  ;  then,  below  that  term  of  the 
arithmetical  series  which  is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence, will  be  found  a  term  of  the  geometrical  se- 
ries equal  to  the  quotient. 

Thus,  if  the  terms  of  the  arithmetical  series  be 
5  and  8,  and  therefore  those  of  the  geometrical 
series  32  and  2.56  ;  we  shall  have  8  —  5rr  3,  and 
256-^32=:  8  ;  and  we  find,  by  inspecting  the  se- 
ries, that  8  of  the  geometrical  series  stands  below 
3  of  the  arithmetical  series.  This  last  property 
is  evidently  nothing  else  than  the  converse  of  the 
former. 

5.  In  the  preceding  geometrical  series  the  com- 
mon ratio  is  2,  but  it  may  be  any  other  number 
whatever,  whole  or  fractional.  Thus  the  same 
properties  will  be  found  to  hold  true  of  these 
series . 

Arith.  prog.  0,  1,  2,  3,   4,    5,      6,       7,     &c. 

(Jcom.prog.  1,  3,  9,  27,81,  243,729,2187,&c. 

where  the  common  ratio  of  the  geometrical  series 

is  3.     They  also  hold  true  in  the  following  : — 

Arith.  prog.  0,   1,    2,     3,     4,       5,       &c. 

CJeom.  prog.  1,  I    ^„    j\„  ^l„     ,1^,,     &c. 

where  the  common  ratio  is  t. 

6.  To  demonstrate  that  the  two  foregoing  pro- 
perties must  necessarily  be  true  in  every  case,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  write  down  a  geometrical 
series,  according  to  the  algebraic  method  of  no- 
tation, thus,  r°  or  1,  >•',  r=,  r',  r\  r%  r''.  /•',  &.C., 
^vh^•re  ;•  denotes  the  ratio  of  the  series,  and  it 
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presently  appears,  that  tlie  arithmetical  series  is 
supplied  by  the  numeral  exponents  of  the  terms. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  tiie  properties,  wiiich  we 
have  ascribed  to  any  geometrical,  and  its  corre- 
sponding arithmetical  scries,  are  no  other  than 
two  well  known  propositions  in  algebra;  namely, 
that  the  sum  of  the  exponents  of  any  two  powers 
of  an  algebraic  quantity  is  equal  to  the  exponent 
of  their  product;  and  that  the  diflerence  of 
tlieir  exponents  is  equal  to  the  exponent  of  their 
quotient. 

7.  When  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progres- 
sion are  adapted  to  those  of  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression, as  in  the  three  examples  given  in  §  2 
and  5,  the  terms  of  the  arithmetical  series  are  call- 
ed the  loguritifams  of  the  corresponding  terms  of 
tiie  geometrical  series. 

Thus,  in  the  first  example,  0,  1,2,  3,  &c.,  are 
the  logarithms  of  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  &c.,  respectively. 

In  the  second  example,  0,  1,  2,  3,  Sec,  are  the 
logarithms  of  the  numbers  1,  3,  9,  27,  &;c. 

And,  in  the  third  example,  0,  1,2,  3,  Sec,  are 
the  logarithms  of  1,  J,  ^3,  vij?  *-c. 

By  applying  now  the  properties  of  these  series 
which  were  demonstrated  in  §  6,  to  logarithms, 
and  tlieir  corresponding  numbers,  we  may  define 
logaritiims  to  be  a  series  of  numbers  in  aritiime- 
tical  progression,  so  adapted  to  another  series 
of  numbers  in  geometrical  progression,  that  the 
iunis  and  difl'erences  of  the  former  correspond 
10  and  show  the  products  and  quotients  of  the 
latter. 

8.  From  this  definition  of  logarithms  it  appears, 
that  there  may  be  an  infinity  of  different  sys- 
tems according  as  one  or  other  geometrical  series 
IS  adapted  to  the  arithmetical  series,  0,  1,  2,  3, 
&c.  It  may,  however,  be  readily  supposed  that 
some  systems  are  better  suited  to  general  calcu- 
lation than  others.  Accordingly  it  has  been 
found  convenient  in  piactice  to  adopt  that  in 
which  the  logarithm  of  10  is  unity:  the  series 
of  numbers  which  may  have  their  logarithms 
expressed  by  integers  being  as  in  the  following 
table : — 

Logarithms  0,     1,       2,  3,  4,         &c. 

Numbers      1,   10,    100,      1000,     10,000,     &c. 

9.  With  respect  to  the  numbers  between  1 
and  10,  10  and  100,  &c,  and  their  correspond- 
ing logarithms,  they  may  be  understood  to  be 
supplied  by  interpolation,  thus :  Conceive  a 
great  number  of  geometrical  proportionals  to  be 
inserted  between  the  natural  numbers  1  and  10 
vviiich  are  the  extremes  ;  also  an  equal  number 
of  arithmetical  proportionals  between  their  loga- 
rithms 0  and  1:  tlien,  if  the  number  of  geometri- 
cal )n-oportionals  be  sufficiently  great,  some  one 
or  other  of  them  will  be  sufficiently  near  to  each 
of  the  natural  numbers  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.,  to  9,  as  to 
admit  of  the  one  being  taken  for  the  other,  with- 
out any  sensible  error.  There  will  also  be  a 
rorresponding  logarithm  to  each,  which,  as  it 
will  be  less  than  unity,  may  be  most  convenient- 
ly exj)ressed  by  a  decimal  fraction. 

10.  Let  us  suppose  the  number  of  geometrical 
])roportionals  between  1  and  10,  and  also  tiie 
number  of  arithmetical  proportionals  between 
0  and  1,  co  be  9909,  and  therefore  the  number  of 
terms,  including  1  and  10,  10001.  Then  the 
.'nin;,   ;( rm  of  the  ueometrical    series  will    be 


1'9999,  or  2  nearly,  and  the  corresponding  term 
of  the  arithmetical  series, '3010:  therefore  the 
logarithm  of  2  is  -SOiO,  nearly.  Again,  the 
4772d  term  of  the  geometrical  series  will  be 
2-9999,  or  3  nearly  ;  and  the  corresponding  term 
of  the  arithmetical  series  -4771  ;  therefore  the 
logarithm  of  3  is  -4771  nearly;  and  so  on  with 
respect  to  other  numbers. 

11.  If  we  suppose  the  series  of  natural  num- 
bers 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  Sec,  to  be  arranged  in  a  table, 
so  that  each  number  may  stand  opposite  to  its 
corresponding  logarithm  ;  it  is  evident  from  the 
properties  which  we  have  shown  to  belong  to 
logarithms,  that,  by  means  of  such  a  table,  the 
arithmetical  operations  of  multiplication,  divi- 
sion, involution,  and  evolution,  may  be  performed 
with  great  facility. 

12.  For,  since  the  sum  of  the  logarithms  of 
any  two  numbers  is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  their 
product,  §  3,  the  product  of  any  two  numbers 
will  be  found  in  the  table  opposite  to  that  loga- 
riilim  wiiich  is  the  sum  of  tiie  logarithms  of  the 
numbers. 

Again,  because  the  difl'erence  of  the  logaritiims 
of  two  numbers  is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  the 
quotient  arising  from  the  division  of  the  one  num- 
ber by  the  otiier,  §  4,  that  quotient  will  be  found 
in  the  table,  opposite  to  the  logarithm  wiiich  is 
excess  of  the  logarithm  of  the  dividend,  above 
that  of  the  divisor. 

13.  Involution  is  performed  by  multiplying  the 
root  into  itself  a  number  of  times,  winch  is  one 
less  than  the  exponent  of  the  power;  therefore, 
if  the  logarithm  of  the  root  be  nuilti plied  by  the 
exponent  of  that  power,  the  product  will  be  the 
logarithm  of  the  power  of  the  root.  And,  evolu- 
tion being  the  leverse  of  involution,  the  logarithm 
of  any  root  of  a  number  will  be  bad  if  we  divide 
tlie  logarithm  of  that  number  by  the  index  of  the 
root;  and  tlience  the  root  itself  may  be  found, 
by  inspecting  the  table  of  loA^-'ithms. 

14  L'pon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  that 
by  means  of  a  tacic?  containing  the  series  of  natural 
numbers,  1, 2,  3,  &c.,  as  far  as  may  be  convenient, 
and  their  corresponding  logarithms,  the  opera- 
tions of  multiplication  and  division  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  more  simple  operations  of  addition 
and  subtraction ;  and  the  operations  of  involu- 
tion and  evolution,  to  those  of  multiplication  and 
division. 

Sect.  II. — IIistouy  of  Looaritiims. 

15.  The  properties  of  a  geometrical  series, 
which  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine 
of  logaritiims,  appear  to  have  been  known  as  far 
back  as  the  days  of  Archimedes ;  for  that  cele- 
brated mathematician  makes  use  of  them  in  his 
work  entitled  Arenarius,  or  Treatise  on  the  Num- 
ber of  Sands.  The  same  properties  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Stifelius,  a  German 
mathematician,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  does  not,  however,  appear, 
tliat  any  person  perceived  all  tlie  advantages 
which  might  be  derived  from  these  properties, 
till  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  their  utility  was  rendered  evident  by 
the  happy  invention  of  logarithms. 

IG.  This  discovery,  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  that  ever  was  made  in  m^lliematics,  is 
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due  to  .lohii  Napier,  baron  of  Merchistoii,  in 
Scollaiul,  who  published  it  to  the  world,  in  1614, 
Ml  a  work,  which  lie  called  iVJintici  Logaiithnio- 
rura  Canonis  Descriptio,  and  which  contained  a 
large  table  of  logarithms,  together  with  their  de- 
scription and  uses :  but  tiie  author  reserved  his 
method  of  constructing  them,  till  the  sense  of  tiie 
learned  concerning  his  invention  should  be 
known. 

17.  In  the  above  mentioned  work,  Napier  ex- 
plains his  notion  of  logarithms  by  lines  described, 
or  generated,  by  the  motion  of  points,  in  this 
manner : — lie  first  conceives  a  line  to  be  generated 
by  the  motion  of  a  point,  whicli  passes  over  equal 
portions  of  it,  in  ec[ual  small  moments  or  portions 
of  time.  lie  tlien  considers  another  line  to  be 
generated  by  the  unequal  motion  of  a  point,  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  in  the  aforesaid  equal  por- 
tions, or  moments  of  time,  there  may  be  described, 
or  cut  off  from  a  given  line,  parts  which  shall  be 
continually  in  the  same  proportion  with  the 
respective  remainders  of  that  line,  which  had 
before  been  left;  then  are  the  several  lengths  of 
the  first  line  the  logarithms  of  the  correspomiing 
parts  of  the  latter.  Wiiich  description  of  tliem 
IS  similar  to  that  which  we  have  already  given, 
viz.  that  logarithms  are  a  series  of  quantities,  or 
immbers  in  arithmetical  progression,  adapted  to 
another  series  in  geometrical  progression. 

18.  Napier  made  the  first,  or  whole  length  of 
the  line,  which  is  diminished  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression, the  radius  of  a  circle  ;  and  its  logaritlmi 
0,  or  nothing,  representing  the  beginning  of  the 
first  or  arithmetical  line.  Thus  the  several  ])ro- 
jjortional  remainders  of  the  geometrical  line  are 
the  natural  sines  of  all  arches  of  a  quadrant,  de- 
creasing down  to  0 ;  while  the  successive  in- 
creasing values  of  the  arithmetical  line  are  the 
corresponding  logarithms  of  those  decreasing 
sines :  so  that,  while  the  natural  sines  decrease 
from  radius  to  0,  their  logarithms  increase  from  0 
to  infinity.  Napier  made  the  logarithm  of  radius 
to  be  0,  that  he  might  save  the  trouble  of  adding 
and  subtracting  it  in  trigonometrical  operations, 
in  which  it  so  frequently  occurred  ;  and  he  made 
the  logarithms  of  the  sines,  from  the  entire  qua- 
drant down  to  0,  to  increase,  that  they  might  be 
positive,  and  so,  in  his  opinion,  easier  to  manage  ; 
the  sines  being  of  more  frequent  use  than  the 
tangents  and  secants,  of  which  the  whole  of  the 
latter,  and  the  half  of  the  former,  being  greater 
tiian  radius,  would,  according  to  his  construction, 
have  their  logarithms  negative. 

19.  The  description  and  use  of  Napier's  canon 
being  in  the  Latin  language,  they  were  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  Edward  Wright,  the  inge- 
nious inventor  of  what  is  commonly,  though 
erroneously,  called  Mercator's  sailing.  The 
translation  was  sent  to  the  author,  who  revised 
it,  and  returned  it  with  his  approbation.  Mr. 
Wright,  however,  dying  soon  after  he  received  it 
back,  the  work,  together  wiih  the  tables,  was 
published  in  1616,  after  his  death,  by  his  son 
Samuel  Wright,  who  dedicated  it  to  the  J'>ast 
India  ('ompany.  It  contained  also  a  preface  by 
Henry  Briggs,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  again  presently,  on  account  of  the  great 
share  he  bore  in  perfecting  the  logarithms. 

20.  As   Napier's   canon   contained   only  the 


natural  sines  for  every  minute  of  tiie  quadrant, 
and  their  corrcsjionding  logarithms,  it  was  at- 
tended with  some  degree  of  inconvenience,  when 
used  as  a  table  of  the  logarithms  of  comm.on 
numbers  ;  because,  when  a  number  was  proposed 
which  was  not  exactly  the  same  with  some  num- 
ber denoting  a  natural  sine,  it  was  then  necessary 
to  find  its  logarithm  by  means  of  an  arithmetical 
calculation,  performed  according  to  precepts 
which  the  author  delivered  in  his  work.  This 
inconvenience,  which  was  in  part  obviated  by 
certain  contrivances  of  Wright  and  Briggs,  was 
not  the  only  one  ;  for  there  was  another,  which 
arose  from  the  logarithms  being  sometimes  -}-,  or 
additive,  and  sometimes  — ,  or  negative;  and 
which  therefore  required  the  knowledge  of  alge- 
braic addition  and  subtraction.  This  last  defect 
was  occasioned  partly  by  making  the  logarithm 
of  radius  0,  and  those  of  the  sines  to  increase ; 
and  partly  by  the  compendious  manner  in  whicli 
the  author  had  formed  the  table  ;  making  tlie 
three  columns  of  sines,  cosines,  and  tangents,  to 
serve  also  for  the  other  three  of  cosecants,  secants, 
and  cotangents. 

21.  But  this  latter  inconvenience  was  well  re- 
medied by  John  Speidell,  in  his  New  Logarithms, 
first  published  in  1617  ;  which  contained  all  th  • 
six  columns,  and  these  all  of  a  positive  form,  b\ 
being  taken  the  arithmetical  complements  oT 
Napier's,  that  is,  they  were  tiie  remainders  leli 
by  subtracting  each  of  the  latter  from  10,000,0UU. 
And  the  former  inconvenience  was  more  com- 
pletely removed  by  Speidell  in  a  second  table, 
given  in  the  sixth  impression  of  the  former  work, 
in  the  year  1624.  This  was  a  table  of  Napier's 
Logarithms  for  the  integers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  Sec,  to 
1000,  together  with  their  differences  and  arith- 
metical complements  ;  as  also  the  halves  of  the 
said  numbers,  with  their  differences  and  arith- 
metical complements;  which  lialves  were  con- 
sequently the  logarithms  of  the  square  roots  of 
tiie  said  numbers.  Those  logarithms  are,  how- 
ever, a  little  varied  in  their  form  from  Napier's, 
namely,  so  as  to  increase  from  1,  whose  logarithm 
is  0,  instead  of  decreasing  to  1  or  radius,  whose 
logarithm  Napier  made  0  likewise;  that  is,  Spei- 
dell's  logarithm  of  any  number  n  is  equal  to 
Napier's  logarithm  of  its  reciprocal  J.  So  that, 
in  this  last  table  of  Spcidell's,  the  logarithm  of 
1  being  0,  the  logarithm  of  10  is  2302584;  the 
logarithm  of  100  is  twice  as  much,  or  4605168; 
and  that  of  1000,  thrice  as  much,  or  6907753. 
The  logarithms  contained  in  this  table  are  now 
commonly  called  hyperbolic  logarithms ;  be- 
cause they  serve  to  express  the  areas  contained 
between  tire  curve  of  the  hyperbola  and  its  as- 
symptote. 

22.  The  celebrated  inventor  of  the  logarithms 
died  in  the  year  1618;  and  in  1619  his  son 
Robert  Napier  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
Logarithmorum  Canonis  Descriptio,  to  which 
was  now  added  the  promised  Logarithmorum 
Canonis  (^onstructio,  and  other  miscellaneous 
pieces  written  by  his  father  and  Mr.  Brigu's.  This 
work  was  reprinted  in  France  in  1620;  also, 
nearly  about  this  time,  difterent  mallioinaticians 
abroad  published  tables  of  logarithms  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  of  Napier;  as  Benjamin  Ursinus, 
mathematician  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh, 
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also  llie  famous  Kepler,  who  was  the  mntlicma- 
lioian  to  the  emperor  I'erdinand  II.  and  others. 

23.  Next  to  tlie  discovery  of  loEjarithnis,  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  coruiected  with 
their  history  is  tliat  improvement  which  they 
received  in  their  form  from  Henry  Brii^ijs,  who 
was,  at  the  time  of  tlie  publication  of  Napier's 
logaritiims,  professor  of  geometry  in  Gresham 
College,  in  London,  and  afterwards  Savilian  pro- 
fessor of  geometry  at  Oxford,  where  he  died  in 
the  year  1630, 

24.  On  the  first  publication  of  Napier's  loga- 
rithms, Briggs  immediately  applied  himself  to 
the  study  and  improvement  of  them ;  and  pre- 
sently saw  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  change 
the  scale  ;  so  tiuit  the  logarithm  of  I  being  0,  as 
in  Napier's  form,  the  logarithm  of  10  might  be  1, 
that  of  100  2,  of  1000  3,  and  so  on;  whereas  the 
logarithms  of  the  same  numl)ers,  according  to 
Napier's  construction,  were  2-302585,  4-6051 08, 
6-907753,  &c.  This  improvement  Briggs  com- 
municated both  to  the  public  in  his  lectures,  and 
to  Napier  himself,  who  afterwards  said,  that  he 
had  also  thought  of  the  same  thing;  as  appears 
from  the  following  extract,  translated  from  the 
preface  to  Brigg's  Arithmetica  J^oganthmica : 
'  Wonder  not,'  says  he,  '  that  these  logarithms 
are  different  from  those  which  the  excellent  baron 
of  Marchiston  published  in  his  Admirable  Canon. 
For  when  I  explained  the  doctrine  of  them  to  my 
auditors  at  Gresham  College,  in  Limdon,  I  re- 
marked, that  it  would  be  much  more  convenient, 
the  logarithm  of  the  sine  total  being  0  (as  in  the 
Canon  Mirificus),  if  the  logarithm  of  the  tenth 
part  of  the  said  radius,  namely,  of  5°  44'  21", 
were  100000,  &c.,  and  concerning  this,  I  presently 
wrote  to  the  author ;  also,  as  soon  as  the  season 
of  tlie  year,  and  my  public  teaching,  would  per- 
mit, I  went  to  Edinburgh,  where,  being  kindly 
received  by  him,  1  staid  a  whole  month.  But, 
when  we  began  to  converse  about  the  alteration 
of  them,  he  said,  that  ho  had  formerly  thought  of 
it,  and  wished  it;  but  that  he  chose  to  publish 
those  that  were  already  done,  till  such  time  as 
liis  leisure  and  health  would  ])ermit  him  to  make 
others  more  convenient.  And,  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  change,  he  thought  it  more  e\pedient,  that 
0  should  be  the  logarithm  of  1,  and  100000,  &c., 
the  logarithm  of  radius,  which  I  could  not  but 
acknowledge  was  much  better;  therefore,  reject- 
ing those  I  had  before  prepared,  I  proceeded,  at 
his  exhortation,  to  calculate  these,  and  the  next 
summer  I  went  to  Edinburgh,  to  show  him  the 
principal  of  them,  and  should  have  been  glad  to 
do  the  same  the  t!;ird  summer,  if  it  had  pleased 
God  to  spare  him  so  long.' 

25.  Thus  it  appears  that  Briggs  was  the  inventor 
of  the  present  scale  of  logarithms,  in  which  1  is 
thologarithmof  10,and2  thatof  100,&c.,  and  that 
the  share  which  Napier  had  in  them  was  only  ad- 
vising Briccgs  to  begin  at  the  lowest  number  1,  and 
make  the  logarithms,  or  artificial  numbers  (as  Na- 
pier had  also  called  them),  to  increase  with  the 
natural  numbers,  instead  of  decreasing,  which 
made  no  alteration  in  the  figures  that  expressed 
Biiggs's  logarithms,  but  only  in  their  affections 
or  signs,  changing  them  from  negative  to  posi- 
tive; for,  according  to  Briggs's  first  intention, 
the  logarithms  of  -001.  -01,  -l,  1,  10,  100,  1000, 


5ic.,  would  have  been  -i-3,  -f-2,  -\-\,  0, — 1, 
— 2,  — 3,  Jcc. ;  but.  in  conformity  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  Napier,  t!u!y  were  made  — 3,  — 2,  — 1,  0, 
-)-l,  -|-2,  -|-3,  &c.,  which  is  a  change  of  no 
essential  importance,  as  the  scale  of  the  system 
is  the  same  in  either  case.  And  the  reason  why 
Briggs,  after  that  interview,  rejected  wliat  he  had 
before  done,  and  began  anew,  was  proiiably 
because  he  had  adapted  his  new  logaritiims  to 
approximate  sines  of  arcs,  instead  of  the  roimd 
or  integei  numbers,  and  not  from  their  being 
logarithms  of  anotlier  system,  as  were  those  of 
Napier. 

26.  About  the  year  1618  Briggs  published 
the  first  1000  logarithms  to  eight  places  of 
figures,  besides  the  index,  under  the  title  of 
Logarithmorum  Chilias  Prima  :  and  in  1624  ho 
produced  his  Arithmetica  Logarithmica,  a  stu- 
pendous work  for  so  .short  a  time,  containing  tiie 
logarithms  of  30,000  natural  numbers,  to  four- 
teen places  of  figures  besides  the  index  ;  namely, 
from  1  to  20,000,  and  from  90,000  to  100,000, 
together  with  the  differences  of  the  logaritlmis ; 
and  in  both  these  works  the  logarithms  were 
calculated  according  to  the  system  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  first  in- 
ventor; that  is,  they  were  the  same  as  the 
system  whicli  we  commonly  employ  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

27.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Arith- 
metica Logarithmica,  Adrian  A'lacq,  or  Flack, 
completed  the  intermediate  seventy  chiliads, 
and  republished  it  at  Gouda,  in  Holland ;  thus 
making  in  the  whole,  the  logarithms  of  all  num- 
bers from  1  to  100,000  ;  but  only  to  ten  places 
of  figures.  He  also  added  a  table  of  artificial 
sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  to  every  minute  of 
the  quadrant. 

28.  Briggs  himself  also  lived  to  complete  a 
table  of  logarithmic  sines  and  tangents  for  the 
100th  part  of  every  degree  of  the  quadrant,  to 
for.rteen  places  of  figures,  besides  the  index  ; 
together  with  a  table  of  natural  sines  for  the 
same  parts,  to  fifteen  places,  and  the  tangent.5 
and  secants  of  the  same  to  ten  places,  with  the 
construction  of  the  whole.  These  tables  were 
printed  at  Gouda,  under  the  care  of  Adrian 
\lacq,  and  nearly  finished  off  before  1631.  But 
the  deatli  of  the  author,  which  happened  in 
1630,  prevented  him  from  completing  the  appli- 
cation and  uses  of  them.  However,  the  per- 
forming of  this  office  he  recommended,  when 
dying,  to  his  friend  Henry  Gellibrand,  then 
})rofessor  of  astronomy  in  Gresliam  College; 
who  added  a  preface,  and  the  application  of  the 
logarithms  to  plane  and  spherical  triaonometry, 
&c.  The  work  was  published  in  1633,  under 
the  title  of  Trigonometria  Britannica;  and  be- 
sides the  arcs  in  degrees,  and  centesms  of  de- 
grees, it  has  another  column,  containing  the 
minutes  and  seconds,  answering  to  the  several 
centesms  in  the  first  column. 

29.  In  the  same  year  \'lacq  printed  at  Gouda 
his  Trigonometria  Artificialis ;  sive  Magnus 
Canon  Triangulorum  Logarithmicus,  ad  Deca- 
das  Secundorum  Scrupulorum  constructus.  This 
work  contains  the  logarithmic  sines  and  tangents 
to  ten  places  of  figures,  with  their  differences,  for 
every  ten  secon;ls  in  the  quadrant.     To  then)  is 
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also  added  Briggs's  table  of  the  first  20,000 
logarithms;  but  carried  only  to  ten  places  of 
figures,  besides  the  index,  with  their  differences. 
The  whole  is  preceded  by  a  description  of  the 
tables,  and  the  application  of  tliem  to  plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry,  chiefly  extracted  from 
Briggs's  Trigonometria  Britannica,  mentioned 
above. 

30.  Gellibrand  published  also,  in  1635,  An 
Institution  Trigonometrical,  containing  the  logar- 
ithms of  the  first  10,000  numbers,  with  the 
natural  sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  and  the 
logarithmic  sines  and  tangents  for  degrees  and 
minutes,  all  to  seven  places  of  figures,  besides 
the  index  ;  as  also  other  tables  proper  for  navi- 
gation, with  the  uses  of  the  whole. 

31.  Having  now  given  some  account  of  such 
works  on  logarithms  as  seem  most  connected 
with  their  first  discovery  and  subsequent  im- 
provement, we  shall  pass  over  many  others,  some 
of  which,  however,  have  been  held  in  lii^h 
repute,  both  for  their  accuracy,  and  the  exte°nt 
to  which  the  tables  have  been  carried.  As, 
however,  even  the  arrangement  of  the  logarithms 
in  tiie  tables  has  received  considerable  improve- 
ments since  the  days  of  Napier,  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention,  that  they  were  first  reduced  to  the 
most  convenient  form  by  John  Newton,  in  his 
Trignonietria  Britannica,  published  at  London 
in  lGo8. 

32.  Among  the  tables  of  logarithms  which 
have  been  published  of  late  years,  in  this  country, 
there  are  two  works  most  deservedly  in  repute, 
both  for  accuracy  and  convenience  of  arranc^e- 
ment:  these  are  Dr.  Mutton's  Mathematical 
Tables,  containing  common,  hyperbolic,  and 
logistic  logarithms,  &c.,  and  Taylor's  Tables  of 
logarithms  of  all  numbers,  from  1  to  101,000; 
and  of  the  sines  and  tangents  to  every  second  of 
the  quadrant.  Several  very  accurate  and  well 
arranged  collections  of  tables  of  logarithms  have 
also  been  lately  printed  in  France  one  which 
deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned  is  Callet's 
stereotype  edition  of  Tables  Portatives  de  Lo- 
garithms. These  contain  the  logarithms  of 
numbers  from  1  to  108,000,  and  the  logarithmic 
sines  and  tangents  for  every  second,  in  the  first 
five  degrees,  and  for  every  ten  seconds  of  the 
remaining  degrees  of  the  quadrant,  and  also  for 
every  10,000th  part  of  the  arc,  according  to  the 
new  centesimal  division  of  the  quadrant.  The 
logarithms  are  to  seven  decimal  places. 

3.3.  But  a  more  extensive  collection  of  logar- 
ithmic tables  than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned, 
was  begun  in  France  in  1794,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  C.  Prony,  who  engaged  not  only  to  com- 
pose tables  which  should  leave  nothing  farther  to 
be  desired  with  regard  to  accuracy,  but  to  make 
them  the  most  extended  and  most  striking  mo- 
nument of  calculation,  which  had  ever^been 
executed,  or  even  imagined.  In  preparing  this 
work,  C.  Prony  availed  himself  of  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  division  of  labor,  by 
means  of  which,  the  greatest  perfection  of  work- 
manship is  obtained  in  the  arts,  with  the  least 
expense  of  money  and  time.  By  the  united 
labors  of  C.  Prony  and  his  assistants,  who  were 
divided  into  three  classes,  two  MS.  copies  of 
the  tables  were  prepared ;  these  composed 
seventeen  volumes,  large  folio,  and  contained. 


(1.)  An  introduction,  consisting  of  an  expo- 
sition of  the  analytical  formulae,  the  use  of  the 
trigonometrical  table;  and  a  number  of  auxiliary 
tables. 

(2.)  The  natural  sines  for  every  10,000th  part 
of  the  quadrant,  calculated  to  twenty-five  places 
of  decimals,  with  seven  or  eight  columns  of  dif- 
ferences; to  be  published  with  twenty-two  deci- 
mals, and  five  columns  of  differences. 

(3.)  The  logarithms  of  these  sines  calculated 
to  fourteen  decimals,  with  five  columns  of  dif- 
ferences. 

(4.)  The  logarithms  of  the  ratios  of  the  sines 
to  the  arcs,  for  the  first  5000  10,000ti»  parts  of 
the  quadrant,  calculated  to  fourteen  decimals, 
with  three  columns  of  differences. 

(5.)  The  logarithms  of  the  tangents,  corre- 
sponding with  the  logarithms  of  the  sines. 

(6.)  The  logarithms  of  the  ratios  of  the  tan- 
gents to  the  arcs,  calculated  like  those  in  the 
fourth  article. 

(7.)  Logarithms  of  numbers  from  1  to  100,000, 
calculated  to  nineteen  places  of  decimals. 

(8.)  The  logarithms  from  100,000  to  200,000, 
calculated  to  twenty-four  decimals,  in  order  to  be 
published  to  twelve  decimals,  and  three  columns 
of  differences. 

The  printing  of  this  immense  work  was  com- 
menced under  the  auspices  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, but  was  suspended  at  the  fall  of  the 
assignats,  and  has  not  since  been  resumed. 
After  the  overthrow  of  Buonaparte  an  offer  was 
made  by  the  British  sovernment  (on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  the  present  president 
of  the  Royal  Society),  to  defray  one-half  of  the 
expense  attending  the  printing  and  publication 
of  the  work  ;  Ijut  the  offer  was  declined  by  the 
French  government,  but  in  a  manner  which 
showed  that  the  feelings  which  dictated  the  ofl'er 
were  duly  appreciated. 

Sect.  III. — The  Construction  or  Logar- 
ithms. 

34.  From  the  general  explanation  which  has 
been  given  of  the  nature  of  logarithms,  in  §  1,  it 
is  not  diflicult  to  see  how  we  may  find  the  logar- 
itlims  of  as  many  numbers  as  we  please.  For 
the  arithmetical  series  0,  1,2,  3,  4,  &c.,  being 
assumed  to  denote  the  logarithms  of  the  geome- 
rtical  series 

1,  10,  100,  1000,  10,000,  &c. 
if  we  find  any  number  of  arithmetical  piopor- 
tionals  between  every  two  terms  of  the  former, 
and  an  equal  number  of  geometrical  proportion- 
als between  the  corresponding  terms  of  the 
latter;  these  arithmetical  proportionals  will  be 
the  logarithms  of  the  corresponding  geometrical 
])roportionals. 

35.  The  logarithms  thus  found  will  not  indeed 
correspond  exactly  to  any  term  in  the  series  of 
whole  numbers  2,  3,  4,  5,  kc,  but,  proceeding 
upon  the  same  principle,  the  logarithms  of  these 
may  be  also  found,  as  in  the  following  example, 
where  it  is  proposed  to  determine  the  logarithm 
of  the  number  <) :  and,  as  the  inserting  of  two  or 
more  geometrical  proportionals  between  any 
two  given  numbers  would  require  the  extraction 
of  the  cube  or  some  higher  root,  we  shall  carry 
on  the   operation   by  inserting   only  one  meaii. 
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which    may    be  done    by    t!ie   extraction  of  tlie 
square  root. 

3(5.  Because  the  lo'^arilhni  of  1  is  0,  and  the 
logarithm  of  10  is  1,  we  are  to  find  un  arithme- 
tical mean  between  0  and  1 ,  and  a  geometrical 
mean    between    1    and    10;  the  former  will  be 

0  4-1  .  . 

~ — —  ^    —  -5,  and  the  latter  V    1    X    10  ;= 

v/  To"=:  3-1G22777.  Hence  the  los^anthui  of 
3- 1622777  is  -5.  Agam,  let  an  arilliuielical 
mean  be  found  between  -5,  the  logariUun  of 
3-1G22777,  and  1,  the  logaritlim  of  10,  and  a 
geometrical  mean  betwfen  3-1622777  and  10, 
1  -f  •■'->  _l-5 
~~2       ~    2 

Thus 
5-75. 


tiie  former  will  be 


-= =  -75 ;  and  tlie 


latter  V  10  X  3-1622777  =  5-6234132. 
the  logarithm  of  5-6234132  is  found  to  1 
For  a  third  operation,  let  an  arithmetical  mean 
be  found  between  '75,  the  logarithm  of5-G234132, 
and  1,  the  logaritlim  of  10;  also  a  geome- 
trical  mean   between  5-6234132   and    10;   the 


former  will  be 


1  +  -75 


=  -875  ;   and  the    latter 


s/lOx  5-6234132  =  7-4989422.  Therefore  the 
lo^Mridim  of  7-4989422  is  -875. 

Fourth  operation.  Let  an  arithmetical  mean 
be  found  between  -875,  the  logarithm  of 
7-49B9422,  and  1,  the  logarithm  of  10;  also 
a  geometrical  mean  between  7  498942  and  10; 
the  former  will  be  -9375,  and  the  latter 
8-6596431.  Thus  the  logarithm  of  8-6596431 
is  -9375. 

Fifth  operation.  Let  an  arithmetical  mean 
be  found  between  -9375,  the  logarithm  of 
8-6596431,  and  1  the  logarithm  of  10;  also 
a  geometrical  mean  between  8-6596431  and  10, 
the  former  will  be  -96875,  and  the  latter 
9-3057204.  Thus  the  logarithm  of  9-3057204 
is  -96875. 

Sixth  operation.  As  the  geometrical  mean 
last  found  exceeds  9,  let  there  now  be  found  an 
arithmetical  mean  between  -9375,  the  logarithm 
of  8-6596431,  and  -96875  the  logariUim  of 
9-.3057204,  the  former  will  be  -953125,  and 
the  latter  8-9768713.  Thus  the  logarithm  of 
8-9768713  is  -953125. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  after  twenty-five 
extractions  of  the  square  root,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  logaritlim  of  8-9999998  is  -9542425, 
which  may  be  taken  also  for  the  logarithm  of  9, 
as  it  differs  so  little  from  it,  that  it  is  sufficiently 
exact  for  all  practical  purposes. 

37.  Having  found  the  logarithm  of  9,  we  may 
thence  find  the  logarithms  of  all  roots  and 
powers  of  9,  as  well  as  all  multiples  of  those 
roots  and  powers,  by  10,  100,  1000,  &c.     Thus 

log.     3  =  log.  V9  =  J  log.  9  = -4771213 
log.  81  =  log.  9»=2  X  'og  9  =1-9084850 
log.  30  =  log.  3  -f  log.  10  =  1-4771213. 

38.  This  method  of  computing  the  logarithms 
of  numbers,  by  the  finding  of  geometrical  pro- 
portionals, is  exceedingly  tedious :  it  is,  how- 
ever, nearly  the  same  as  was  employed  by  the  first 
computers  of  logarithms ;  but  the  improvements 
which  have  been  since  made  in  the  various  branch- 
es of  mathematics,  and  particularly  in  the  doctrine 
of  infinite  series,  have  furnished  much  easier  me- 


thods of  computing  logarithms.  Tiiese,  as  well 
as  the  nature  and  properties  of  logarillims,  we 
now  proceed  to  explain,  by  means  of  the  princi 
pies  of  the  common  algebraic  analysis,  in  th-^ 
following  manner. 

39.  Let  r  denote  any  positive  numi)er  what- 
ever, different  from  unity.  Then,  by  assuming 
proper  exponents,  tiie  powers  of  r  may  become 
equal  to  all  positive  numbers  whatever,  whettier 
those  numbers  i^e  whole  or  fractional.  Thus  if 
r~2,  we  have  2"z=.  1,  2'  rr  2,  2^—  4,  2'n  8, 
2^  :^  16,  &c.  As  to  the  intermediate  numbers 
3,  5, 6,  7,  Sec,  they  may  be  expressed,  at  least 
nearly,  by  fractional  powers  of  2.     Thus, 

.2i.5bo0  _  3^  22-'-'''  —  5,  2=-^^^"=  6,  1'-*""'  —  T  , 
&c. 

So  also  the  powers  of  !0  may  become,  either 
exactly  or  nearly,  equal  to  all  j)ositive  iiumbeis 
whatever.     Thus, 

10°      =:  1  10-"^'  =:    6 

1Q.3010  _  2  io-8«i  —     7 

10-4771  _  3  lo-"""  =:    8 

1Q.6021    _    4  IQ.M4J  _       9 

•       10-«^^»  =  5  10'       =:  10 

40.  In  general,  if  «  denote  any  positive  num- 
ber, it  is  suthcientiy  evident,  that  it  i^  possible  to 
conceive  a  corresponding  number  A,  such,  that 
r'^rz  a  ;  and  A,  tliat  is  the  exponent  of  /-,  which 
gives  a  power  equal  to  a,  is  called  the  logarithm 
of  a. 

41.  From  this  manner  of  defining  lonaritiims, 
we  readily  derive  all  their  properties.  For  a  and 
b  denoting  any  two  numbers ;  also  A  and  B  their 
logarithms  ;  we  have  r*  z^  a,  and  r^  =:  b,  there- 
fore r''  +  r^  Z=  ab;  but  r"  X  r^  —  r"  +"' 
tlierefore  A  -}-  B  is  the  logarithm  of  ah ;  that  is, 
the  sum  of  the  logarithms  of  any  two  numbers  is 
equal  to  the  logarithm  of  the  product.     Again, 

-7,-  zz  — ;  but  --rz  r  *         ;  therefore.  A —  B 
?'^         b  r-" 

(I 
is  the  logarithm  of  — ;  that  is,  the  difference  of 
b 

the  logarithms  of  two  numbers  is  equai  to  the 

logarithm  of  their  quotient. 

If  we  resume  the  equation  r'^zzi  u,  we  have 

/• "  *  rz  a " ,  therefore  n  A  is   the   logarithm   of 

a  ";  and,  since  n  may  be  either  a  whole  number 

or  a  fraction,  it  follows,  that  the  logarithm  of  any 

power  of  a   number  is  ecpial  to  the  logarithm 

of  that   number,    multiplied   by   the    exponent 

of  tiie  power ;  also,  that  the  logarithm  of  any 

root   of  a    number    is    equal   to    the    logarithm 

of  the  number  divided  by  the  exponent  of  the 

root. 

42.  There  may  be  various  systems  of  loga- 
rithms, according  to  the  different  values  which 
may  be  given  to  the  number  r,  which  is  called 
the  radical  number  of  the  system.  In  the  com- 
mon system  of  the  logarithms,  r  is  10  ;  but  in 
the  system  of  Napier  it  is  2-7182818.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  definition  given  in  §  40,  that  the 
logarithm  of  the  radical  number  in  every  system 
must  be  unity.  In  difl'erent  systems,  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  same  number  are  always  to  one 
another  in  a  constant  ratio.  Suppose  that  A  is 
the  logaritlim  of  the  number  a,  the  radical  number 
of  the  system  being  r ;  and  A'  the  logarithm  of 
the  same  number,  according  to  another  system. 
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the  radiciil  number  of  which  is  /•' :  Then 
«,    and  r' *' n  a;    therefore  r*    rr    r' ' 


and 


r  — -  =:  ?•'.     Thus  it  appears  that  the  traction  -^ 

depends  only  on  r,  and  r' ;  and  t.ierefore  must 
be  the  same  wliatever  be  the  value  of  the  num- 
ber a. 

43.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  logarithms  of 
numbers,  according  to  any  one  system,  be  given 
the  logarithms  of  the  same  numbers,  according  to 
any  other  proposed  system,  may  be  readily  found. 
Thus,  if  the  given  system  be  the  common  loga- 
rithms, the  radical  number  of  which  i?  10,  and 
it  be  required  to  find  tlie  logarithm  of  any  num- 
ber a,  according  to  Napier's  system,  of  which 
the  radical  number  is  2-7182818;  let  A  denote 
the  logarithm  of  a,  according  to  the  former  sys- 
tem ;  and  .r  the  logarithm  of  a,  according  to  the 
latter.  Then,  by  substituting  10  and  2-7182818, 
for  r  and  r' ;  also  x  for  A',  in  the  last  equation  of 

A 

§42,  we  have  10~:z:  2-7182818,  -and,  from 
the  nature  of  logarithms, —   X    log.    10   z:  log. 

2-7182818,  §41  :  Hence 

log.  10                ^               1  ^ 

~  X  A  rz   X  A 


log.  2-7182818  "  ■  -4342945 
=  2-3025851  X  A.  Thus  it  appears,  that  Na- 
pier's logarithm  of  any  number  is  equal  to  the 
common  logarithm  of  the  same  number,  multi- 
plied by  2-3025851 ;  or  divided  by  -4342945. 

44.  Let  us  now  denote  any  number  whatever 
by  y,  and  its  logaritlim  by  x ;  then,  r  represent- 
ing as  before  the  radical  number  of  the  system, 
the  relation  between  a  number  and  its  logarithm 
is  represented  by  the  algebraic  equation?-*  z=  y. 
This  equation  suggests  two  subjects  of  enquiry, 
both  capable  of  being  resolved  by  means  of  the 
algebraic  method  of  analysis.  These  are  :  first, 
To  determine  y  when  .r  is  given  ;  or  to  determine 
the  number  which  corresponds  to  a  given  loga- 
rithm. Secondly,  To  determine  .r  when  j/ is  given; 
that  is,  to  determine  the  logarithm  corresponding 
to  a  given  number. 

45.  We  proceed  to  the  first  subject  of  enquiry, 
namely,  to  find  an  algebraic  expression  for  y,  in 
terms  of  x  and  r  ,-  or  to  express,  generally,  any 
number  by  means  of  its  logarithm,  and  the  base 
or  radical  numbers  of  the  system  :  for  this  pur- 
pose, let  us  assume 

r'  =z  A  -I-  H  X  -f-  C  j'  -h  D  j'  +  E  X*  -H  &c. 
Here  A,  B,  C,  U,  &c.,  are  supposed  to  be  co-effici- 
ents independent  of  x.  Let  z  denote  any  other 
(juantity  ;  then,  in  like  manner,  we  have 

r'~A-\-^z  -f-  C  z^  4-  D  £»  -I-  E  5^  -H  &c. 
Taking  now  tiie  difference  between  the  assumed 
equations,  and  dividing  both  sides  of  the  result 
by  X  —  z,  we  have 
r'  —  r- _  B(j— 2)4-C(x'— 3'J4-D(3'»— 2»)-|-&c. 

x  —  z  x—z 

Now  it  is  well  known,  that  each  of  the  quantities 
X — 2,  .r' — z^,  X* — z^,  x"" — z*,  &c.,  which  compose 
ilie  latter  part  of  this  equation,  s  divisible  by 
X — z ;  therefore,  the  several  divisions  being  actually 
effected,  the  last  equation  may  otherwise  be  ex- 
r'  —  r ' 

pressed  thus  ■ — -rr  B  -f  C  {x  -^  z)-\-  D 

X  —  z 

(X^  •+■  IZ  -1-  i^)    -t-  ]•.    (i-  -f-    l'2  -f-  XZ-    -\-    X^)     -f 


4(5.  That  we  may  expand  tlie  first  part  of  this 
equation  into  the  form  of  a  series,  let  us  express 

the  numerator  r'  —  r'  thus,  7--(;-'         '  —  1); 
then,  putting  1  -|-  a  for  r,  we  have 

Now,    by   the    binomial    theorem,   the    quantity 

(1  -\-  u)'      ',  when  expanded  into  a  series,  is 

{x—z)       ,    (x-z){x—z—\)    „ 

a:  + 

a?  -|-  he. 


1-2  -3 

Therefore,  subtracting  unity  from  this  series,  and 

dividing  each  of  tlie  remaining  terms  by  x  —  z,  as 

indicated  by  the  latter  part  of  the  last  equation, 

r"  —  r'-            ,          X  —  z  —  1„ 
we  have    zz  v  [a-\ u-  -f- 

{x—z-\)  {x  —  z -2) 

2  -  3 

Hence  it  appears  that 

7-  la  + 


fl2  +    &c.) 

{x-z-l){x-z-2) 


+ 


{x-z- 


2 
-l)(.r- 


2        -  3 

-—2)  Cr-.~-3) 


a*  +  &c.) 


2-3*4 

B  +  C  (r  +  2)  +  D  (1-2  +  X2+Z-' 

+  E  (x3  +  x''z  +  X  z-  -I-  z°-)  -h  &c 

This  last  equation,  by  supposing  zzz.  x,  becomts 

a}         a^         J*  a'  ^       \ 

r'  la 1 —  H v^c.   )  = 

V  2  3  4^5 

B  -I-  2  Cx  -f-  3  D  x^  +  4  E  x'  -f  5  F  .( '  +  .^.c. 

and  substituting  for  r'  the  series 

A  -f-  B  X  -I-  C  x'  -f  D  x*  -f  E  r^  +  5^c. 

also,  putting,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 

a^    .     a^         a*     ,     «* 

a  — H \- &c.  m  T'l 

2  3  4  5 

we  find 

A7n+B  m  x  +  C  in x^  +  I)  m  x^  +  E  m  x'  +  ic(.._ 

B  +  2  C  X  +  3  D  x'  +  4  E  x3  +  5  F  x<  +  &c. 

Hence,  by  putting  the  co-efficients  of  the  like 

powers  of  x  in  each  series  equal  to  one  another, 

we  find  B  zz  A??(,  C,  nz ,  1)  rz  — ,  E:z — : — , 

'  2  3  4 

F  -  — >  &c. 

Thus  we  have  obtained  a  series  of  equations,  by 
which  all  the  co-efficients,  except  A, the  fii-st,.are 
doterinined.  It  is  however  readily  obtained  from 
the  assumed  equation  r*  zz  A  +  B  x  -F  C  .i'  -\-  Sec, 
by  taking  x  -rz  0  ;  for  then  the  first  part  of  the 
cfiuation  of  r'  becomes  unity,  and  all  the  terms 
of  the  second  part  vanish,  except  A  ;  ilius  A  zz  1 , 


B=-  C=^ 

1  1 


>'  1-2-y'  1-2-3-4 

}•'  zz  ,  &c. ;  and,  by  substituting  these 

1-2-3-4-5  >         ^    }  b 

values  in  the  assumed  series,  we  find  y  iz  r'  ~  1 


+  '1^  + 


1-2 


+ 


F«+rfF4+^^- 


47.  Thus  we  have  obtained  a  series  for?/,  which 
will  always  converge,  whatever  be  the  values  of 
the  quantities  m  and  x.  Before,  however,  the  sc- 
ries can  be  applied  to  practice,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  compute  tlie  value  of  vi,  whicli,  by  putting 
r  —  1  for  its  value  a,  is  equal  to  this  oihcr  series 


88 

>■—  1  _  (r—  1  ,"       (>■— ly 

&c.  But  as  this  last  series  will  not  converge, 
unless  r —  1  be  less  than  unity,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  have  recourse  to  another  metliod  of 
obtaining  its  sum  than  by  the  mere  addition  of 
its  terms. 

4B.  Resuming,  therefore,  the  equation 

»i  X    .    m'  XT'    .    111^  x^   ,    Jii^  X*     .    „ 

/et  us  suppose  ,r  =:  1  ;  and  we  have 

rzzl   +• —  H + \r +  &c. 

1  1-2      1-2-3       1-2-3-4 

This  series  gives  the  value  of  ?•,  when  ?« is  known. 
Therefore,  if  we  suppose  a  system  of  logarithms 
to  be  such,  that  w)  zz  1,  and  put  e  for  the  radical 
number  of  that  system,  we  have 

c  =  1  +  1  +  —  +  — !—  +  -Ar-  +  &c. 
^11-2        1  2-3       1-2-3-4 

and  by  reducing  a  sufficient  number  of  the  terms 

of  this  series  to  decimal  fractions,  and  taking  their 

sum,  we  readily  find  en:  2-7812818,  nearly.  Now, 

as  e  is  tlie  radical  number  of  a  system,  in  which 

tii^z  1,  for  the  same  reason  that 
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nr  X'    ,    „ 

4- H  &c. 

^  1-2-3 


we  have 


t'  =:  \  +—  4-  —  H H 

1         1-2       1-2-3       1-2-3-4 


+  &c. 


and  as  this  must  be  true,  whatever  be  the  value 
of  .r,  we  may  suppose  x  —  m  ;  hence  we  have 


—  1  + 


1 1 1 4-  &C. 

1         1-2  ^l-2-3      1-2-3-4  ^ 


which  last  series  we  have  already  found  to  l)e 
n:  r,  therefore  e"  :^  r;  and  taking  the  loga- 
rithms of  both  sides  of  the  equation,  7n  x  log.  e 

lo^.  r 
zz  log.  r,  hence  at  last  we  find  inzz  -r-^ — ;    or, 

log.  c 

since  the  logarithm  of  the  radical  number  of  any 

system  is  unity,  ;«  n , .      Let  this   value   of 

tn  be  substituted  in  the  series  of  §  46,  and  we 


have   t/   :=.  r'^  zz  I  -\- 

+ 


+ 


1-log.c         l-2-(log.O-^ 
-|-  &c.,  where  it  is  to  be  ob- 


l-2-3-(log.fy 
served  that  x  and  log.  e  are  logarithms  belonging 
to  the  same  system ;  and  by  this  series  a  number 
may  be  found  corresponding  to  any  given  lo- 
garithm whatever. 

49.  We  are  next  to  investigate  a  series  which 
shall  express  the  logarithm  by  means  of  the 
number.  This  may  be  readily  obtained,  if  we 
recollect  that  in  §  47  we  found 

r-l        (r-1)'       (r-iy       (r-l^   ,    ,.„ 
'"-— ^  +  -3 ^  +  ^^C. 

and   that  in  §  48  we  also  found  log.  r  zz  711  x 
log.  c,  hence  we  have 

log.  rzzlog..    ^  -.^-  _  _-2  +  ^__J 

—   -"—- f-  &:C.  f       Now,  this  equation  must 

hold  true,  whatever  be  the  value  of  >•;  we  may 

therefore    substiiutu   .       •   '/  for  r,   and    conse- 


quently _y  lor  r — 1;  whci'3  _)/  denotes  any  num- 
ber whatever;  hence  we  rind 

(V         v^  V* 

■^"■"2"+  3  "  4  ■•" 
&c.)  Thus'  we  have  found  a  series  which  ex- 
presses the  logarithm  of  any  numl.er  whatever, 
by  means  of  the  number  itself',  and  the  logaritlim 
of  another  given  number,  e. 

50.  The  series  which  wi;  have  just  now  found 
will  be  of  little  or  no  use  in  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  logarithms,  unless  (/  be  a  small  fraction  ; 
we  may  however  derive  from  it  another  series, 
much  better  adapted  to  that  purpose,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

Let  us  put  M  for  log.  e  rr  —      Then,  because 
7/r 

lcg.(l  +.y)  =  M(y  -JL+JL_t  +  &c.) 
if  we  substitute  —  3^  for  -{-  y  we  shall  have 
.og.(l-^):nM(-,y-|— ^— ^  -  &c.) 
and  subtractuig  this  last  equation  from  the  former, 
log.^1  +3/)_log.(l  — y)  =  2M(,v+  ^+-J 
-\-  &c.)  But,  from  the  nature  of  logarithms, 
log.  (1  +  3/)  -  log.  (1  -  3/)  =  log.  \^. 
Ttierefore 

Or,  puttinsr  z  for ^  and  therefore  "- for 


</,  log. 


^  —  o  \T  J 


(^/ 


(z  4-  1  ^    3  \z  -1-  1/  ^ 


+    lVC 


and,  by  a  proper  application  of  this  series,  which 
always  converges,  the  logarithms  of  numbers 
may  be  found  witli  great  facility. 

51.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  re- 
quired to  compute  the  logarithm  of  2  ;  then,  be- 
cause z  :zz  2,  we  have n:  -;-,   therefore 

z  -{•  1         3 

log.  2=2  m{  — -f  -l--i-jL+  -i^  + 
\    3    ^3-3^^5-3-'^7-3'  ^ 

&c.)     This  series  converges  very  fast,  for  the 

eighth  term  does  not  exceed :  bv   re- 

"  100000000'     ^ 

ducing,  therefore,  the  first  seven  terms  to  deci- 
mals, and  taking  tlieir  sum,  find 
log.  2= -3465736  X  2  IM  =r -6931472  X  log.r; 
but  we  cannot  find  the  absolute  value  of  the 
logarithm  of  2,  without  previously  assigning  the 
particular  system  to  which  the  logarithm  re- 
quired is  to  belong.  The  most  simple  hypothe- 
sis we  can  assume  is,  that  log.  c  zz  I ;  hence  we 
have  log.  2  z:  -6931472.  This  system,  which 
corresponds  to  the  equation  1/  zz  e'  (where  1/  de- 
notes a  number,  x  its  logarithm,  and  e  the  base 
of  the  system,  zz  2-7182818),  is  the  same  as  that 
first  adopted  by  Napier  ;  the  logarithms  of  whic  li 
are  also  called  hyperbolic,  for  the  reason  already 
assigncvl  in  ^21. 
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52.  It  appears  tlierefore,  fiuin  §§  49  and  .^O, 
that  Napier's,  or  the  hyperbolic  logaritlim  of 
any  numbers  2,  is  equal  to  either  of  these  two  series 


1 

Sec. 

n  .  +  1 


1   /z  —  \\^       \   /z  —  I  \s 

.S:c.  i  and    tha.t    the   loijarithm   of  z,   according 

t'^  any  other  system,  is  equal  to  the  hyperbolic 
logarithm  of  the  same  luunber,  multiplied  by  a 
certain  constant  quantity  M  rr  log.  e;  wi)ich, 
being  peculiar  to  that  system,  has  been  called  by 
writers  on  logarithms  the  modulus  of  tl)e  sy.^tem. 
Now  it  appears,   by  recurrmg  to  §  47,  tliat 

-,  or  m,  is  equal  to  this  series 


lo^.  e 


r—  1 


(r— n»  +   (r— 1)' 


&c. 


2  3 

•viiicli  is  evidently  the  liyperbolic  logarithm  of?-, 
the  radical  number  of  the  system  :  hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  modulus  of  any  system  of  loga- 
rithms is  the  reciprocal  of  the  hyperbolic  loga- 
rithm of  the  radical  number  of  that  system. 

53.  In  the  common  system  of  logarithms,  the 
radical  numl)er  being  10,  the  modulus  of  the 
system  may  be  found  by  computing  the  hyper- 
bolic logarithm  of  10.  Now,  by  the  latter  series 
of  §  52,  we  have 

hyp.  log.  10  =  2    ^^_+-(_)    + 

5    Vll/  } 

Jjut,  as  this  series  converges  too  slowly  to  be  of 
any  use,  we  may  find  another  that  converges 
faster,  by  considering,  that  since  10  =:  2  X  5, 
therefore,  log.  10  rz  log.  2  +  log.  5:  Now  we 
have  already  found  hyperbolic  logaritlim  2  ;  it  is 
only  necessary,  therefore,  to  compute  hyperbolic 
iogaritiim  5. 

34.  But,  in  seeking  hyperliolic  logarithm  10, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  even  a  less 
number  than  5  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  we  shall  ir* 
vestigate  a  rule,  by  which,  the  logarithm  of  any 
number  being  supposed  given,  the  logarithm  of 
another  number,  a  little  gr(iater  than  the  given 
one,  may  be  found  with  great  facility 

Let  n  be  a  number,  whose  logaritlmi  is  given, 
and  71,  -\-  V  another  number,  whose  logarithm  is 

required  ;  then,  since  n  -\-  v  nz  7i  (\  -\ ),    it 

follows,  that  log.  {n   +   v)   •=.   log.  n    -\-    log. 


(1+^). 


If 


put  c  ii:  1  H , 


have  z  —  1  —    _,  and  :  +  1  =  2  -|-   — ,    and 


therefore,  ^^ zn 


1 

+  1 


In  ■\-  V 
tuting  1-)-    —  for  z,  and 


Hence,  by  substi- 
z—  1 


for 


%7l   -{■   V      '"     ^   -H    1' 

m  the  series  for  the  logarithm  of  z,  found  in  §50, 


log.  (/*  4-  lO  =  log.  «  +  2  M  j 


1 


.1- 

2  71   +   V      ^ 

i 


{2  71  +  vf  "•"  '^''-  b 


3  (2  71  +  vf 
which  is  the  series  we  proposed  to  investigate. 

55.  To  calculate  tlie  hyperbolic  logaritlim  of 
10  by  this  series,  we  may  take  w  z:  8  and  v  z=  2, 

f  2  1  ,  ,  .       , 

then ; zz  — —  ^  -— ,  and,  remarking  that 

2  r?  -f  V  18  9 

log.  8  =:  3  X  log.  2.  we  have 

hyp.  log.  10  =:  3  X  hyp.  .og.  2  -}-  2  (  -+   J 

-^  +  T^  F  +  ^^-^ 

This  series  converges  very  fast,  so  that  the  three 
first  terms  are  sufficient  to  give  a  result  true  lo 
the  seventh  decimal ;  and  accordingly  their  sum, 
when  multiplied  by  the  co-efficient  2,  will  be 
found  rr  '2231435.  Now  we  formerly  found 
hyperbolic  logarithm  2  zz  -6931472,  §  51, 
therefore,  to  the  number  just  now  found,  let 
hyperbolic  logarithm  8  zz  3  liyperbolic  logarithm 
2  zz  2  0794416  be  added,  and  the  "result, 
2-3025851,  will  be  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of 

1 

10;  the  reciprocal  of  which,  or  zz 

^  '         2-3025851 

•4342945  is  the  modulus  of  the  common  system 
of  logaritlims. 

56.  We  may  now  find  the  common  logarithm 
of  2 ;  for  nothing  more  is  necessary  tb'an  to  mul- 
tiply its  liyperbolic  logarithm  already  found, 
§51,  by  tlie  modulus,  -4342945;  or  divide  it 
by  2-3025851,  the  reciprocal  of  the  modulus, 
and,  in  either  way,  we  find  the  common  logarithm 
of  2  to  be  -3010300      The  common  logarithm  of 

5  may  now  also  be  found;  for,  since  5  :z:  , 

we  have  log.  5  =:  log.  10  —  I02;.  2^1  — 
0-3010300  =  -6989700. 

57.  We  have  investigated  a  series,  by  which 
the  logarithm  of  r*  -f-  v  may  i^e  found  from  that 
of  w;  or  ihe  logarithm  of  «  from  that  of  7t  -|-  v. 
We  shall  now  investigate  another  series,  by 
means  of  which,  and  the  logarithms  of  any  two 
of  these  three  quantities,  n  —  v,  n,  n  -f  v,  the 
logarithm  of  the  remaining  quantity  may  be 
found. 


Because 


therefore 


{n  —  v)  {/I  +  V)         n"  - 
2  log.  71.  —  log.  (.«  —  v)  —  log.  («  -{-  v)  zz  log. 


Let  us  suppose 


-f  1  = 


2n'—v^ 

— „  and 


Let  these  values  of  i  and 


z,  then  z 
r  —  1   _ 

r+- 1  - 


'Z  71' W  ~   +    1 

inserted  in  the  series  of  §  50,  and  we  presently 
have  2  log.jj  zz  log.  («— rj  +  log.  (7i-f  i-)  +  2  M  x 
c  V-  1    /         v^     Y^  .,       ? 

58.  We  shall  conclude  tliis  section  by  show- 
ing the  application  of  the  three  series  whicli 
have  been  investigated  in  §$  51,  54,  and  57, 
to  the  calculation  of  the  common  logarithms  of 
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the  numbers  between  1  und  10;  and,  as  it  will 
be  most  coiivenieiit  in  j)ractice  to  compute  the 
common  U)i;arilhm  directly,  instead  of  first  find- 
ing the  hyperbolic  logarithm,  and  afterwards 
multiply  by  the  modulus  of  the  common  system, 
we  siiall  put  down  each  series  in  a  form  suited 
to  that  purpose.  Tiie  value  of  v  in  the  two  series 
last  found  will  generally  be  unity,  we  shall 
therefore  put  them  down  under  that  form. 

Let  N  =  2  M  =  -aGS.jSBOGSB  +  &c. 

Let  71  —  1,  71,  n  +  1  denote  three  numbers. 


Put — r=  A; 


1 


1 


n  +  1 
=  C. 


2n  -\-  1 


=:  B ;  and 


2  n*  —  1 

NA^  NA*  NA^ 

I.  Log.  n=  N  A +—-+-—   +-— 


+  &c. 


NB3 


IL  Log.  («+  l)  =  log.«.  +  NB  -f— -  4- 


NB* 


-f  &c. 


IIL  2  Log.  71  =  log.  (n  — 1)  +  log.  (n  -f-  1) 
N  C  +  —-  +  -—  +  &c. 

6  5 

59.   Euiiiiple  1.     It  is  required  to   find   the 
common  logarithm  of  2,  to  six  places  of  figures, 

by  tlie  first  series. 

;;  I  \ 

Here  ti  =  2,  A  =  — -—  =  — ,  and  the  cal- 

culation  will  stand  as  below. 

N  =  -868.5890      NA  =  -2895297 

NA3 


N.V  =  -0321700 
N  A'  =  -0035944 
N  A^  =  -0U03972 
NA^  =  -0000441 
.N  A"  — -0000049 


=  -0107233 


=  -0007149 


=  -0000567 


=    0000049 


.  =  -0000004 


•3010299 

The  log.  of  2  to  six  decimals  is  -301030. 

Example  2.     Required  the  common  logarithna 

of  3  to  six  places  of  figures,   having  given   the 

loiiarithm  of  2,  by  the  second  series. 

^  1  1 

Here  «  +  1  =  3,  7i  =  2,  B  = 


N  =  -8685890 
N  W  =  -0069487 

N  B*  =  -0002779 

N  B'  =  -OOOOlll 

Add  log.  2 


2h  +  1 
NB  =  -1737178 

—  =  -0023162 
3 

=z  -0000556 


7 


-0000016 

-1760912 
=  -3010299 


log.  5  =  log.  10  — log.  2  =  -6989700 
log.  6  =  log.  2  +  log.  3  =  -778151 
log.  8  =  3  log.  2  =  -903090 
log.  9  =  3  log.  3  =  -954242 

Example  3.  Having  given  the  logaritluns  of 
6  and  8,  it  is  required  from  these  to  determine 
the  logarithms  of  7  to  six  places  of  figures,  by 
the  third  series. 

Here  n  =  7,  C  =  -—, ~  =  r-zr 

'  2  7j^  —  1        9  / 

N  =  -8683390,  N  C  =  -0089545 
NC3  =  -0000010  — — =  -0000003 

-0089548 
log.  6  =  -7781513 
log.  8  =     -9030900 


-4771211 
log.  of  3  to  six  places  is         -477121 
The  louvarithins  of  2  and  3  being  found,  we  hence 
fiiul  lou.  4  =  2  log.  2  =  -6020600 


2)1-6901961 

.8450980 
log.  of  7=     -845098 

Instead  of  finding  the  logarithm  of  7  from  the 
logarithms  of  6  and  8,  we  might  have  otherwise 
found  it  from  those  of  5  and  6,  or  those  of  8  and  9 ; 
in  the  former  case  we  should  have  had  n  —  1  =5, 

n  =  6,  n  +  1^7,  and  C  =  — • ;  and  therefore 
,       -T-  ,  ^j  > 

log.  7  =  2  log.  6  -  log.  5  -    J  fj"  +  3^73  + 

N  i 

4-  &c.  ,  and  in  the  latter  case  /« =  1  —  7, 

5-715  T  s 


n~  n,n  +  \  —  9,  C 


127 


and  heuce 


(    N  N 

log.  7  =  2  log.  8  —  log.  9  —  ;  .-rr  +  ; 


t  127  ^3-127' 


+ 


60  &  61.  Proceeding  in  this  manner,  we  may 
find  the  logarithms  of  as  many  numbers  as  we 
please,  by  deriving  them  one  from  another.  Thus 
we  have 

log.  12  =  log.  2  +  log.  6. 

2  log.  11  =  log.  10  +  log.  12  +  N    }  :^^  + 


1 


) 


3-2413  ^  » 

log.  14  =  log.  2  -4-  log.  7. 


S    1 


2  log.  13  =  log.  12  +  log.  14  +  N    1-^  + 

3-3373  +  ^^-  s 

and  in  this  way  might  a  table  of  logarithms  be 
calculated  ;  it  would  however  be  necessary  to 
compute  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  table,  to  many  more  figures 
than  were  intended  to  be  retained ;  because,  that 
at  each  operation,  the  last  figure  of  the  logarithm 
is  set  down  only  to  the  nearest  figure.  But,  in 
constructing  a  table,  there  are  many  expedients 
by  which  the  calculations  may  be  abridged; 
these  we  cannot  here  find  room  to  explain;  and 
must  tlierefore  refer  the  curious  reader  to  Dr. 
Hutton's  Mathematical  Tables,  where  he  will 
meet  with  auiple  information  on  the  subject 
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62.  On  the  method  of  computing  logarithmic 
sines, cosines,  c)c. — A  table  of  the  logarithms  of 
numbers  being  computed,  by  the  methods  ex- 
plained above,  one  of  logarithmic  sines,  &c., 
may  easily  be  formed  from  it,  by  taking  the  lo- 
garithms of  the  numbers  which  represent  the 
natural  sines,  &c. ;  and  this,  the  most  ready  and 
convenient  method,  is  that  which  has  generally 
been  used.  But  the  logarithmic  sines,  &c.,  may 
lie  computed  independently  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  logarithms  of  natural  numbers ;  or,  with  the 
aid  of  a  table  of  logarithms,  they  may  be  ob- 
tained without  reference  to  natural  sines ;  and 
even  witiiout  the  aid  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  as  we  shall  shortly  explain. 

Tables  of  logarithmic  sines,  &:c.,  are  generally 
adapted  to  a  radius  whose  logarithm  is  10,  but 
they  can  be  more  conveniently  computed  by  as- 
suming the  radius  unity;  and  10  being  added 
to  the  logarithms  computed  on  that  supposition, 
we  have  the  logarithmic  sines,  &c.,  to  the  com- 
mon talmlar  radius. 

The  length  of  an  arc  of  1°,  to  radius  unity  is 
•01745329252,  &c. ;  and  this,  multiplied  by  the 
degrees  contained  in  any  given  arc,  thus  the 
length  of  that  arc,  to  radius  1,  and  it  is  this 
length  which  is  to  be  understood  in  what  follows, 
when  the  length  of  an  arc  is  said  to  be  given. 

63.  Ithas  been  shown  in  the  article  Fluxions, 
in  this  work,  that  if  M  be  -43429,  &c.,  the  mo- 
dulus  of    the   common    system    of    logarithms, 

then  the  logarithm  of  .r  is  the  fluent  of  M  - 

X  ■ 
And  if  x  be  any  arc  whose  sine  is  3/,  then  j/n 

&c.; 


and  by  the  latter  without  the  aid   of  a  table  of 
logarithms,  the  natural  sines  being  given. 

65.  We  shall  now  show  how  such  a  table  may 
be  computed  without  a  knowledge  of  either  loga- 
rithms or  natural  sines. — Let  x  be  any  giveM 
arc,    of    which  it    is   required   to   find    the   lo- 

ganthmic  cosme  y.     We  have  3^  =z  1  -  -\- 

;  whence  — =:  —  xi — tJ: 

y  3 

,  Sec. ;  and  the  fluent  of  M  ^  ,  or 

the  log.  cosme  of  j  =z  —  M    ^    -  -I-   —  +  -£_ 
^   2  ^  12   ^  45 


3-4      2' 


3-4- 


5-6' 


17.r* 


+  f7-^»  &c. ;  and  the  tabular  log.  cos.  j  —  lo 


&c. ;    whence 


2-3        2 


3-4' 


2- 3' 


whence  y'^z.x —  +  ; 


4-5- 6- 7 

v6  ^. 


&c. 

XX 

"3  ~ 


2     '    2  •  3  •  4       2  •  3  •  4  •  5  .  6, 

V  T 

and  consequently  by  division   -^--ZL  —  — 

x'  X       2  .r^  x         x^  X 

,  &c. ;  and  the  fluent 


45         945         4725 

y 


S   x' 


2    ■    12    ■    45    '    2520' 
the  cosine  is  obtained  without  the  aid  of  either 
logarithms  or  natural  numbers. 

As  the  cosme  of  an  arc  is  the  sine  of  its  com- 
plement, this  last  series  will  give  the  sines  as 
well  as  the  cosines  of  all  arcs.  Like  expressions 
might  easily  be  deduced  for  the  secants  and 
tangents  of  arcs;  but,  our  object  being  simply 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  such  expressions 
may  be  obtained,  we  leave  it  to  the  student  to 
apply  what  we  have  here  given  to  any  other  pur- 
pose that  he  may  think  proper. 

Of  proportional  or  logistif  logarithms. — These 
logarithms  are  adapted  to  making  proportions 
among  sexagesimals,  and  were  particularly  in- 
tended by  Dr.  Maskelyne,  who  first  formed 
them,  to  facilitate  the  finding  of  the  Greenwich 
time,  corresponding  to  the  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  sun  or  a  star.  If  the  change  in  the 
lunar  distance  in  three  hours,  as  given  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  be  called  ?«,  and  it  be  re- 
quired to  find  the  time  ,i-,  corresponding  to  any 
other  less,  but  given  change  n,  in  the  distance, 

the  proportion  is  in  In]'.  3''  :  .r=:  —  ;  whence 


of  M  — ,  or  los;.vir  log.  x  —  M  •   >  '- — |- 
7/  ^  '    o 


180 


"^  "2835  "^  3780'  ^^''  °^  ^^^  tabular  logarithm 
of..=:10+log..-M-    ;£-V4+^ 


+  3T85'^^'- 

64.  (Otherwise  ;  let  z  z: 
1 


1 


tural  sme;  then   y  rr  ,  and— ^ 

'  -^         11-' 


—  2 


s 


kc 


log.  7H  —  log.  n=  S""  —  log.  X.  Now  3''-  and  x 
being  expressed  in  seconds  of  time,  log.  S""  — 
log.  X  is  the  proportional  logarithm  of  .r ;  and 
similarly,  log.  3''  —  log.  ?n  is  the  proportional 
logarithm  of  w?,  and  log.  3''  —  log. »;,  is  the  pro- 
portional logarithm  of  ?«.  Hence  log.  m  —  log. 
n  —  prop.  log.  .r  becomes  (log.  S"" —  prop.  log. 
w)  —  (log.  3  —  prop.  log.  n)  ==  prop.  log.  x  ; 
or  prop.  log.  n  —  prop.  log.  m  =  prop.  log.  x. 
,  V  being  the  na-  Again,  if  m  ;  n  \\  o  ;  p;  m,  n,  u,  and  ;;  being 
any  sexagesimal  quantities;  we  should  have  by 
reducing  them  all  to  the  same  denomination  p  = 
on 
— ;    or  log.  p  =  log.  0  +  log.  71  —  log.  ?«  ,•  or. 


1  —  2^ 


hence  tlie      '" 


fluent  of  M<-,  or  log.?/rr 


2  M- 


S 


z  + 


+ 


r,  +  ?'^^^- 


<     ■   3 

or    the    taljular  log.    of  ?/ 


=:  10  —  2M 


t'^  ;-+-+7-'^' 


&c. 


P.y  the  former  of  these  series  a  table  of  loga- 
rithmic sines  may  be  computed  without  a 
knowledge   of  tlie  corresponding  natural  sines, 


changmg  them  fo'-  proportional  logarithms,  1o.t. 
3''  —  prop.  log.  p  ,  log.  3''  —  prop,  log  o  + 
]oii.  3''  —  prop.  log.  71-  ,og.  3''  +  prop.  h>g.  m ; 
or  prop.  log.  p  =  prop.  log.  o  +  prop.  log.  11 
—  prop.  log.  m  ;  so  that  proportions  arc  made 
with  these  logarithms  precisely  as  they  arc  with 
common  logaritlmis. 

It  follows,  from  the  construction  of  propor- 
tional logarithms,  that  the  logarithm  of  the 
largest  interval  which  they  arc  made  to  compre- 
lieiul  is  always  nothing ;  as  in  those  adapted  to 
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three    hours,    t!ie   logarithm    of    three    liours   is 
iiotliii)g. 

06.  Proportional  logarithms  greatly  facili- 
tate the  taking  of  proportional  points  among 
sexagesimal  quantities,  whether  in  time  or  in 
arc  ;  for  the  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds  of  time 
may  be  considered  as  degrees,  minutes,  and 
seconds  of  arc. 

Kxaiuple  1.— If  the  altitude  of  tlie  sun  in- 
crease 38'  15'  in  4-"  20';  what  will  it  increase  in 
l""  32'. 

Here  the  proportion  is  4"  20'  *  1"  32'  : : 
.J8'  15"  :  14'  34',  the  answer;  or,bypioportional 
logarithms. 

4"     20"     prop.  log.     1-6183 
1""     32"       ditto  2-0378 

38'    1,5"       ditto  672b 


"104 


14'    34"       ditto 


;-0919 


Example  2.— If  the  change  in  the  lunar  dis- 
tance in  3"  be  I''  42'  14',  what  interval  of  time 
will  correspond  to  a  change  of  37'  5"  in  tlie  dis- 
tance ! 

37'     5"     prop.  log.       6861 
1°    42'  14"       ditto  2457 


Ans.  1''     5""     1 


8'       ditto 


4404  diff. 


Sect.  IV. — Or  certain  Curves  belated  to 
Logarithms. 

68.  The  discovery  of  logaritlims  suggested  to 
mathematicians  the  idea  of  curve  lines,  wliich 
might  have  similar  properties  to  those  numbers  - 
hence  the  origin  of  the  logarithmic,  or,  as  it  has 
been  also  called,  the  logistic  curve,  the  nature 
and  properties  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  ex- 
plain. 

69.  Plate  Logarithms,  fig.  1 1.  Let  C  D  be  the 
logarithmic  curve,  and  AB  its  base  or  abscissa,  in 
which  let  there  be  taken  any  number  of  points, 
P,  P',  P",  &c.,  so  that  the  lines  AP,  AP',  AP"' 
&c.  may  constitute  an  arithmetical  progre'ssion  ; 
^^5"'/P^'"P^"^^''-'"l^'"s  or  ordinates,  PM,  P'JM'', 
P"M",  &c.,  be  drawn,  meeting  the  curve  in  the 
points  M,  M',  M",  kc,  its  nature  is  such,  that 
the  ordmates  PM,  P'M',  P"M",  constitute  a 
geometrical  progression.  Hence,  and  from  the 
properties  of  logarithms,  it  appears,  that  the  ab- 
scissas A  P,  A  P,  A  P",  &c.,  may  be  considered 

P  tIt    u°I  v'^r.™;%"^ ''"''''  corresponding  ordinates 
I  iVl,  P  JM  ,  i    M",  &c.,  respectively. 

70.  That  we  may  express  the  relation  between 
any  abscissa  and  its  corresponding  ordinate  by 
means  of  an  equation,  let  us  put  the  ordinate  at 
the  point  A,  or  A  C,  =  1 ;  take  A  p,  a  given  por- 
tion of  the  abscissa,  and  put/j;«,  thecorrespond- 
mgordinate,=  «;  take/;//,  pp',  ^c,  in  the  ab- 
scissa^ equal  to  one  another,  and  to  A/j;  and  let 
A I  —  X  X  A/), -draw  the  ordinates  ;/»«',/,«", 


^vc,  also  P.M.  Tiien,  from  the  nature  of  conti- 
nued proportionals,  /  m'  =  a',  p"  m"  =  u\  &c.,  to 
1  M,  whicii  will  be  expressed  by  «';  hence,  if 
we  put  1  M  =y,  vve  have  a'  =  _y  for  the  equa- 
tion or  the  curve. 

71.  From  this  equation,  as  well  as  by  other 
methods  all  the  properties  of  the  logarithmic 
curve  may  be  derived.  We  shall  briefly  mention 
some  of  the  most  remarkable. 

IV  '^I'/rh^f,'^^  ''  ^"  asymptote  to  the  curve. 

II.  It  1  M  be  an  ordinate  to  the  curve  at  M 
and  MQ  a  tangent  at  the  same  point,  the  sub- 
tangent  i  Q  IS  a  constant  quantity,  and  equal  to 
t.ie  modulus  of  the  particular  logarithmic  sy.stem 
to  which  the  curve  belongs.  "  ' 

III.  The  curvilineal  space,  comprehended  be- 
tween any  two  ordinates,  AC,  PM,  is  equal  to 
ine  rectangle  contained  by  PQ  the  subtangent 
''"^  ^^^r^^  ^'^^'  difference  of  the  ordinates. 

72.  1  here  is  yet  another  curve,  the  proper- 
ties of  which  are  analogous  to  those  of  loga- 
rithms, namely,  the  common  hyperbola.  Hg 
12.  Let  C  be  its  centre,  and  C  D,  C  E,  its 
asymptotes,  in  either  of  which,  let  the  points  A 
A ,  A  ,  A'",  &c.,  be  taken,  so  that  C  A,  C  A',  C  A",' 
C  A  ,  &c.,  may  be  continued  geo-netrical  propor- 
tionals; draw  AB,  A'B',  A"B",  A"'E",  &c.,  pa- 
rallel to  the  other  asymptote,  meeting  the  curve 
p3,^„'  ^  '  ^"''  ^"^-^  ^"d  join  CB,  CB',  CB", 
^a  ,  &c.  Then  it  is  demonstrated,  by  writer 
on  comes,  that  the  hyperbolic  sectors  C  B  B', 
CB'  B",  C  I^"  B'", &c.,  are  equal  to  each  other ;  and' 
^"at  the  quadrilateral  spaces  A  B  B' A',  A'  B'  B"A", 
A'  B"B"'A"',  &c.,  are  also  equal  to  one  another' 
and  to  each  of  the  sectors.  Hence  the  sectors, 
C  B  B ,  C  B  B",  C  B  B'",  &c.,  or  the  quadrilateral 
figures  A  B  B' A',  A  B  B"A",  A  B  B"'A"',  &c.,  have 
equal  differences,  while  their  corresponding  ab- 
scissas CA',  CA",  CA'",  have  equal  ratios  to 
one  another,  viz.  tlie  ratio  of  C  A  to  C  A' :  thus 
the  former  are  analogous  to  the  logarithms  of  the 
latter. 

73.  Let  H  be  the  vertex  of  the  hyperbola, 
draw  HG  and  HK  parallel  to  the  asymptotes 
so  as  to  form  the  rhombus  HGCK;  then,  put- 
ting CK  =  1,  if  CP  denote  any  number  what- 
ever, and  PQbe  drawn  parallel  to  the  other 
asymptote,  the  hyperbolic  area  KllQP  will 
serve  to  express  the  logarithm  of  C  P,  according 
to  a  system,  the  modulus  of  which  is  denoted 
by  the  area  of  the  rhombus  CKHG.  If  the 
asymptotes  contain  a  right  angle,  the  area  of  the 
rhombus  will  be  =  1,  and  thus  the  hyperbolic 
areas  will  express  Napier's  or  the  hyperbolic  lo- 
garithms. But  any  system  of  logarithms  what- 
ever may  be  represented  by  hyperbolic  areas  ; 
thus,  if  the  asymptotes  contain  an  angle  of 
25*^  44'  25"  -5,  the  area  of  the  rhombus  will  be 
•43429448,  kc,  viz.  equal  to  the  modulus  of  the 
common  system  of  logarithms,  and  therefore 
the  hyperbolic  areas  equal  to  the  common  loo-a- 
rithms.  ° 


LOG-BOARD,  a  sort  of  table,  divided  into 
several  columns,  containing  the  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  the  direction  of  the  winds,  the  course 
of  the  ship,  and  all  the  material  occurrences  that 


happen  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  from 
noon  to  noon;  together  with  the  latitude  by  ob- 
-servation.  From  this  table  the  different  officers 
of  the  ship  are  furnishea  with  materials  to  com- 
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pile  their  journals,  wherein  t!iey  likewise  insert 
whatever  may  have  heen  omitted,  or  reject  what 
may  appear  superfluous  in  the  log-board. 

LOG-BOOK,  a  book  into  which  the  contents 
of  the  log-board  are  daily  copied  at  noon,  together 
with  every  circumstance  deserving  notice  that 
may  happen  to  the  ship,  or  within  her  cogni- 
sance, eitiier  at  sea  or  in  a  harbour,  &:c.  The 
intermediate  divisions  or  watches  of  the  log- 
book, containing  four  hours  each,  are  usually 
signed  by  the  commanding  officers  in  ships  of 
war  or  East  Indiamen.     See  Navigation. 


LOG'CiAT.S,  n.  #.  Probably  from  log,  a 
game.       See  tlie  extract  from  Hanmer. 

Loq;jnts  Is  the  ancient  name  of  a  play  or  game, 
which  is  one  of  the  unlawful  games  enumerated  in 
the  thirty-third  statute  of  Henry  \  111.  It  is  the 
same  which  is  now  kittle-pins,  in  whifh  boys  often 
make  use  of  bones  instead  of  wooden  pins,  throwing 
at  tliem  with  another  bone  instead  of  bowling. 

Hunmer. 

Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding,  but  to 
play  at  ^ogguls  with  them  ? 

Shakspeare.   Hamlet. 
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F^OG'IC,  n.  s.  "\  Fr.  logiqtic ;  Span.  Port. 
Log'ical,  (icij.  9  and  Lat.  logira  ;  fir.  Xoyoc- 
Lof,'icALLY,</i/i;.  ^l^.easou;  thea-t  of  reason- 
LoGic'iAN,  >i.  s.  i'i'ig-  Logical  is  pertaining 
LoGOM'AcnY,7i.s.  '  to,  or  skill  in  tl)is  art.  Lo- 
gician, a  teacher,  performer,  or  proticient  m  it : 
logomachy,  verbal  contention. 

'I'he  heretick  complainpd  greatly  of  St.  Augustine, 
as  being  too  full  of  Icujical  subtilties.  Hooker. 

Talk  /ngicA  with  acquaintance, 
And  practise  rhetorick  in  your  common  talk. 

6hultsp£are. 
If  a  man  can  play  the  true  logician,  and  have  as 
well  judgment  as  invention,  he  may  do  great  matters. 

Bacon. 
By  a  logick  that  left  no  man  any  thing  which  he 
might  call  his  own,  they  no  more  looked  upon  it  as 
the  case  of  one  man,  but  the  case  of  the  kingdom. 

ClareniJon. 
Forced  terms  of  art  did  much  puzzle  sacred  theo- 
logy  with    distinctions,    cavils,    quiddities ;   and  so 
tr;insformed  her  to  a  mere  kind  of  sophistry  and  /:>- 
■^omaclnj.  Hoiiel. 

In  such  manner  easily,  without  uttering  any  lo'jical 
untruth,  one  may  yet  grievously  calumniate. 

Barrow. 
Logicians  use  to  class  a  proposition, 
As  justices  do  criminals  in  prison. 
And  in  as  learned  authentic  nonsense  writ 
'I'he  names  of  all  their  modes  and  figures  fit : 
For  a  loificians  one  that  has  been  broke 
To  ride  and  pace  his  reason  by  the  book. 
And  by  their  rules,  and  precepts,  and  examples, 
To  put  his  wits  in  any  kind  ot  trammels.   Builer. 
Those  who   in   a  logical  dispute  keep  in   general 
terms,  would  hide  a  fallacy.  Drqden. 

The  application  of  whips,  racks,  gibbets,  gallies, 
dungeons,  fire  and  faggot,  in  a  dispute,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  popish  refinements  upon  the  old  hea- 
then logic.  Addison. 

If  we  may  believe  our  logicians,  man  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  creatures  by  the  faculty  of 
laughter.  /''. 

How  can  her  old  good  man 
With  honor  take  her  back  again  ? 
From  hence  I  logicalh/  gather, 
The  woman  caimot  live  with  either.      Prior. 
Here  foamed  rel;ellious  Logick,  gagged  and  bound, 
There  stripl,  fair  Uhetorick  languished  on  the  ground. 

Pope. 
Each  staunch  polemick  stubborn  as  a  rock, 
Hach  fierce  logician  still  expelling  Locke, 
Came  whip  and  spur.  Id.   Diinciad. 

A  logician  might  put  a  case  that  would  serve  for 
an  exception.  uaji. 


Logick  is  the  art  of  using  reason  well  in  our  enqui- 
ries after  truth,  and  the  communication  of  it  toothers. 

Watts's  Logick. 
Add  to  these  incentives  to  social  life,  my  reputa- 
tion for  bookish  knowledge,  a  certain  wild  logical 
talent,  and  a  strength  of  thought,  something  like 
the  rudiments  of  good  sense  ;  and  it  will  not  seem 
surprising  that  I  was  generally  a  welcome  guest 
where  I  visited.  Burns. 

Vociferated  logic  kills  me  quite, 
A  noisy  man  is  always  in  the  right — 
I  twirl  my  thumbs,  fall  back  into  mv  chair. 
Fix  on  the  wainscot  a  distressful  stare. 
And,  when  I  hope  his  blunders  are  all  out. 
Reply  discreetly — to  be  sure — no  doubt !     Cowper. 
But  hold,  why  deign  I  to  dispute 
With  such  a  scoundrel  of  a  brute  ! 
Iu^gic  is  lost  upon  a  kijave, 
Let  action  prove  the  law  our  slave.        Beattie. 
Logic,  accurately  defined,  is  the  art  of  think- 
ing  and   reasoning  justly  :    it    traces  the   pro- 
gress of  our  knowledge  from  our  first  and  most 
simple   conceptions   through  all  their  diflerent 
combinations,  and  all  those  numerous  deductions 
that  result  from  variously  comparing  them  one 
w.ih  another. 

The  object  of  this  science  therefore  is,  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
j)roper  manner  of  conducting  its  several  powers, 
in  order  to  attain  truth  and  knowledge.  It  lays 
open  those  errors  to  which  we  are  liable  through 
inattention ;  atul  teaches  us  how  to  distinguish  be- 
tween truth  and  the  appearance  of  it.  By  these 
means  we  become  acquainted  w'itli  the  nature 
and  power  of  the  understanding ;  see  what 
things  lie  within  its  reach;  where  we  may  attain 
certainty  and  demonstration  ;  and  when  we  must 
be  contented  with  probability. 

This  science  has  been  generally  divided  into 
four  parts,  viz.  perception,  judgment,  reasoning, 
and  method ;  which  comprehend  the  whole  ope- 
rations of  the  Mind.  The  late  professor  Brown 
resolves  judgment  and  reason  into  relative  sug- 
gestion. See  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  IMind,  vol.  iii.  lee.  .'il.  He  also  sup- 
l)lies  us  with  an  able  view  of  the  rationale  of 
logic,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  a  co'.densed 
form  at  the  end  of  tliis  paper. 

PART  I. 

OF  PKRCEPTION. 

Man  is  surrounded  with  a  variety  of  objects, 

which,  acting  differently  upon  his  senses,  convey 

distiacl  impressions  into  the  mind,  and  thcrebv 
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rovise  the  attention  and  notice  of  llie  understancl- 
iii'^^  IJy  rt'tit'ctiiig  too  nil  what  jiasses  within  us, 
wc  become  sensible  of  tiu-  operations  of  our  own 
minds,  and  atteii<i  to  them  as  a  new  set  of  im- 
])i\'ssions.  But  in  all  this  there  is  only  bare 
consciousness.  The  mind,  without  proceedins; 
any  farther,  takes  notice  of  the  impressions  that 
are  made  upon  it,  and  views  things  in  order  as 
llioy  present  themselves  one  after  another.  This 
attention  of  the  understanding  to  the  objects  act- 
ing upon  it,  whereby  it  becomes  sensible  of  the 
impressions  they  make,  is  called  by  logicians 
perception  ;  and  the  notices  tiieniselves,  as  they 
exist  in  tlie  mind,  and  are  there  treasured  up  to 
be  tiie  materials  of  thinking  and  knowledge,  are 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  ideas.  In  tiie 
article  IMetaimiysics,  it  will  be  shown  at  large 
how  ttie  mind,  being  furnished  with  ideas,  con- 
trives to  diversify  and  enlarge  its  stock:  we  have 
here  chiefly  to  consider  the  means  of  making 
known  our  thoughts  to  others;  that  we  may  not 
only  understand  how  knowledge  is  acquired,  but 
also  in  what  manner  it  may  be  communicated 
with  the  greatest  certainty  and  advantage. 

Sect.  I. — Of  Words,   considered  as  the 
Signs  of  Ideas. 

1.  Our  ideas,  though  manifold  and  various, 
being  all  within  our  own  breasts,  invisible  to 
others,  cannot  of  themselves  be  made  to  appear. 
But  God,  designing  us  for  society,  has  provided 
us  with  organs  fitted  to  frame  articulate  sound.*, 
and  has  given  us  a  capacity  of  using  these 
sounds  as  signs  of  internal  conceptions.  Hence 
spring  words  and  language :  for,  having  once 
fixed  upon  any  sound  to  stand  as  the  mark  of  an 
idea  in  the  mind,  custom  bv  degrees  establishes 
such  a  connexion  between  them,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  idea  in  the  understanding  always 
brings  to  our  remembrance  the  sound  or  name 
by  which  it  is  expressed;  as  in  like  manner  the 
hearing  of  the  sound  never  fails  to  excite  the 
idea  for  which  it  is  made  to  stand.  And  thus  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  man  may  record  his 
own  thoughts,  and  bring  them  again  into  view  in 
any  succeeding  period  of  life.  For  this  con- 
nexion being  once  settled,  as  the  same  sounds 
will  always  serve  to  excite  the  same  ideas  ;  if  he 
can  but  register  his  words  in  the  order  and  dis- 
position in  which  the  present  train  of  his  thoughts 
presents  itself  to  his  imagination,  it  is  evident  he 
will  be  able  to  recal  his  thoughts  at  ])leasiire,  and 
tliat  too  in  the  very  manner  of  their  first  appear- 
ance. Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  inventions  of 
writing  and  printing,  by  enabling  us  to  fix  and 
perpetuate  such  perishable  things  as  sounds,  have 
furnished  us  with  the  means  of  giving  a  kind  of 
permanency  to  the  transactions  of  the  mind,  so 
that  they  may  be  subjected  to  our  review  in 
the  same  manner  as  any  other  objects  of  nature. 

2.  But,  besides  the  ability  of  recording  our 
own  thoughts,  there  is  this  farther  advantage  in 
the  use  of  external  signs,  that  they  enable  us  to 
communicate  our  tlioughts  to  others,  and  to  re- 
ceive information  of  what  passes  in  their  breasts. 
For  any  number  of  men,  having  agreed  to  esta- 
blish the  same  sounds  as  signs  of  the  same  ideas, 
it  is  evident  that  the  repetition  of  these  sounds 
must  excite  the  like   perception  in    each,   and 


create  a  perfect  correspondence  of  thoughts. 
NN  hen,  for  instai^ce,  any  ideas  succeed  one  ano- 
ther in  my  mind,  if  the  names  by  which  I  am 
wont  to  express  them  have  been  annexed  by 
those  with  whom  I  converse  to  the  very  same 
set  of  ideas,  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that, 
by  repeating  those  names,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  my  present  conceptions,  I  shall  raise  in  their 
minds  the  same  course  of  thought  that  has  taken 
possession  of  my  own.  So  that  we  here  clearly 
perceive  how  a  man  may  communicate  his  sen- 
timents, knowledge,  and  discoveries  to  others,  if 
the  laii;iuage  in  which  he  converses  be  extensive 
enough  to  mark  all  the  ideas  and  operations  ot 
his  mind.  But  as  this  is  not  always  the  case, 
and  men  are  often  obliged  to  invent  terms  of 
their  own  to  express  new  views  and  conceptions 
of  things  ;  it  may  be  asked,  how  in  these  circum- 
stances we  can  become  acquainted  with  the 
thoughts  of  another,  when  he  makes  use  of 
words  to  which  we  have  never  annexed  any  ideas, 
and  whicli  of  course  can  raise  no  perceptions  in 
our  minds  ?  To  unveil  this  mystery,  and  give 
some  insight  into  the  foundation,  growth,  and 
improvement  of  language,  the  following  obser- 
vations wall  be  found  of  considerable  moment. 

3.  First,  that  no  word  can  be  to  any  man  the 
sign  of  an  idea,  till  that  idea  conies  to  have  a 
real  existence  in  his  mind.  For  names  being 
only  so  far  intelligible  as  they  denote  known  in- 
ternal conceptions,  wliere  they  have  none  such 
to  answer  them,  they  are  plainly  sounds  without 
signification,  and  of  course  convey  no  instruc- 
tion or  knowledge.  But  no  sooner  are  the  ideas 
to  which  they  belong  raised  in  the  understand- 
ing, than,  finding  it  easy  to  connect  them  with 
the  established  names,  we  can  join  in  any  agree- 
ment of  this  kind  made  by  others,  and  thereby 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  discoveries.  1  he  first 
thing  therefore  to  be  considered  is,  how  these 
ideas  may  be  excited  in  the  mind ;  tliat,  being 
there,  we  may  learn  to  connect  them  with  their 
appropriated  sounds,  and  so  become  capable  of 
understanding  others,  when  they  make  use  of 
these  sounds  in  communicating  their  thoughts. 
To  comprehend  tliis  distinctly,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  the  division  of  our  ideas  into 
the  simple  and  complex.  And  first,  as  for  our 
simple  ideas  ;  they  originate  in  sensation  and 
reflexion.  If  therefore  any  of  these  have  as  yet 
no  being  in  the  understanding,  it  is  impossible 
by  words  to  excite  them  there.  A  man  who 
had  never  felt  the  sensation  of  heat,  could  not 
be  brought  to  comprehend  that  sensation  by  any 
thing  we  might  say  to  explain  it.  If  we  would 
really  produce  the  idea  in  him,  it  must  be  by 
applying  the  projier  object  to  his  senses,  and 
bringing  him  within  the  influence  of  a  hot  body. 
\Vhen  this  is  done,  and  experience  has  taught 
him  the  perception  to  which  men  have  annexed 
the  name  heat,  it  then  becomes  to  him  the  sign  of 
that  idea,  and  he  thenceforth  understands  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  which,  before,  all  the  words 
in  this  world  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
convey  into  his  mind.  The  case  is  the  same  in 
respect  of  light  and  colors.  A  man  born  blind, 
and  thereby  deprived  of  the  only  conveyance 
for  ideas  of  this  class,  can  never  be  broivj^ht  to 
understand    the    names   by  which  thev  are  ex- 
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pressed.  The  reason  is  plain  :  they  stand  for 
ideas  that  have  no  existence  in  his  mind;  and, 
as  the  organ  appropriated  to  their  reception  is 
wanting,  all  other  contrivances  are  vain,  nor  can 
tiiey  by  any  force  or  description  be  raised  in  his 
imagination.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  in  our 
complex  notioiis  :  ibr  these  being  no  more  than 
certain  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  put  toge- 
ther in  various  forms ;  if  the  original  ideas  out 
of  which  the  collections  are  made  iiave  already 
found  admission  into  tlie  understanding,  and  the 
names  serving  to  express  them  are  known;  it 
will  be  easy,  by  enumerating  the  several  ideas 
concerned  in  the  composition,  and  marking  t!ie 
order  and  manner  in  which  they  are  united,  to 
raise  any  complex  conception  in  the  mind. 
Thus  the  idea  answering  to  the  word  rainbow 
may  be  readily  excited  in  the  imagination  of 
another  who  has  never  seen  the  appearance  it- 
self, by  barely  describing  the  figure,  largeness, 
position,  and  order  of  colors ;  if  we  suppose 
these  several  simple  ideas,  with  their  names,  suf- 
ficiently known  to  him. 

4.  This  leads  to  a  second  observation  upon  this 
subject,  namely,  that  words  standing  for  com- 
plex ideas  are  all  definable,  but  those  by  which 
we  denote  simple  ideas  are  not;  for  simple 
ideas  being  perceptions,  which  have  no  other  en- 
entrance  into  the  mind  than  by  sensation  or  re- 
flection, can  only  be  obtained  by  experience, 
from  the  several  objects  of  nature  proper  to  pro- 
duce those  perceptions  in  us.  Words  indeed 
may  serve  to  remind  us  of  thcni,  if  they  have 
already  found  admission  into  the  understanding, 
and  if  their  connexion  with  the  established 
names  is  known ;  but  they  can  never  give  them 
their  original  being  or  existence  there.  Hence, 
when  any  one  asks  the  meaning  of  a  word  de- 
noting a  simple  idea,  we  pretend  not  to  explain 
it  to  him  by  a  definition,  knowing  that  to  be 
impossible ;  but,  supposing  him  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  idea,  and  only  ignorant  of  the 
name  by  which  it  is  called,  we  either  mention  it 
to  him  by  some  other  name  with  which  we  presume 
he  knows  its  connexion,  or  appeal  to  the  object 
wliere  llie  idea  itself  is  found.  Thus,  were  any 
man  to  ask  the  meaning  of  the  word  white,  we 
should  tell  him  it  stood  for  the  same  idea  as  alhus  in 
Latin,  or  blanc  in  French;  or,  if  we  thought  him 
a  stranger  to  these  languages,  we  might  appeal 
to  an  object  jiroducing  the  idea,  by  saying  it  de- 
noted the  color  we  observe  in  snow  or  milk. 
Ikit  this  is  by  no  means  a  definition  of  the  word, 
exciting  a  new  idea  in  his  understanding;  but 
merely  a  contrivance  to  remind  him  of  a  known 
idea,  and  teach  him  its  connexion  with  the  esta- 
blished name.  For  if  the  ideas  after  which  lie 
enquires  have  never  yet  been  raised  in  his  mind; 
as  suppose  one,  who  had  seen  no  other  colors 
tlmn  black  and  white,  should  ask  the  meaning  of 
the  word  scarlet ;  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  liiat  it 
would  be  no  more  possible  to  make  him  com- 
prehend it  by  words,  or  by  a  definition,  than  to 
introduce  the  same  ])ercoption  into  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  man  born  blind.  The  only  method  in 
tills  case  is,  to  present  some  object,  by  looking 
at  which  the  perception  itself  may  be  excitetl ; 
and  thus  he  will  learn  both  the  name  and  the 
idea  tosjether. 


5.  But  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  men  agree 
in  the  names  of  their  simple  ideas,  seeing  iliey 
cannot  view  tiie  perceptions  in  one  another's 
minds,  nor  make  known  these  perceptions  by 
words  to  others  ?  The  effect  is  produced  by  ex- 
perience and  observation.  Thus  finding,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  name  of  heat  is  annexed  to  that 
sensation  which  men  feel  when  they  approach 
the  fire,  I  make  it  also  the  sign  of  the  sensation 
excited  in  me  by  such  an  approacli,  nor  have 
any  doubt  but  it  denotes  the  same  perception  in 
my  mind  as  in  theirs.  For  we  are  naturally  led 
to  imagine,  that  the  same  objects  operate  alike 
upon  the  organs  of  the  human  body,  and  pro- 
duce a  uniformity  of  sensations.  No  man  fancies 
that  the  idea  raised  in  him  by  the  taste  of  sugar, 
and  which  he  calls  sweetness,  differs  from  that 
excited  in  another  by  the  like  means  ;  or  that 
wormwood,  to  whose  relish  he  has  given  the 
epithet  bitter,  produces  in  another  the  sensation 
which  he  denotes  by  tile  word  sweet.  Presuming, 
therefore,  upon  this  conformity  of  perceptions, 
when  they  arise  from  the  same  objects,  we  easily 
agree  as  to  the  names  of  our  simple  ideas:  and  if  at 
any  time,  by  a  more  narrow  scrutiny  into  things, 
new  ideas  of  this  class  come  in  our  way,  which 
we  choose  to  express  by  terms  of  our  own  inven- 
tion ;  these  names  are  explained,  not  by  a  defini- 
tion, but  by  referring  to  the  objects  whence  the 
ideas  themselves  may  be  obtained. 

6.  Being  in  this  manner  furnished  with  simple 
ideas,  and  the  names  by  which  they  are  expressed, 
the  meaning  of  terms  that  stand  for  complex  ideas 
is  easily  acquired,  because  the  ideas  themselves 
answering  to  these  terms  may  be  conveyed  into 
the  mind  by  definitions.  For  our  complex  notions 
are  only  certain  combinations  of  simple  ideas. 
When,  therefore,  these  are  enumerated,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  united  into  one  con- 
ception explained,  nothing  more  is  wanting  to 
raise  that  conception  in  the  understanding ;  and 
thus  the  term  denoting  it  comes  of  course  to  be 
understood.  And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  reflect 
a  little  upon  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Deity,  in  thus  furnishing  us  with  the  very  aptest 
means  of  communicating  our  thoughts.  For  were 
it  not  so  ordered,  that  we  could  thus  convey  our 
complex  ideas  to  one  another  by  definitions,  it 
would  in  many  cases  be  impossible  to  make 
them  known  at  all.  This  is  apparent  in  those 
ideas  which  are  the  proper  work  of  the  mind. 
For  as  they  exist  only  in  tlie  understanding,  and 
have  no  real  objects  in  nature  in  conformity  to 
which  they  are  framed ;  if  we  could  not  make 
them  known  by  description,  they  must  lie  for 
ever  hid  within  our  own  breasts,  and  be  confined 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  single  mind.  All  the 
fine  scenes  that  arise  from  time  to  time  in  the 
poet's  fancy,  and,  by  his  lively  painting,  give  such 
entertainment  to  his  readers ;  were  he  destitute  of 
tiiis  faculty  of  laying  them  open  to  the  view  of 
others  by  words  and  description,  could  not  ex- 
tend their  influence  beyond  his  own  imagination, 
or  give  joy  to  any  but  himself. 

7.  There  is  this  additional  advantage,  in  the 
ability  we  enjoy  of  communicating  our  complex 
notions  by  definitions  ;  that  as  these  make  by 
far  the  largest  class  of  our  ideas,  and  most  fre- 
(picntly  occur  in  the  progress  and  improvement 
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of  knowicJge,  so  they  are  by  tliese  means  im- 
parted with  the  greatest  readiness,  than  which 
nothing  would  tend  more  to  the  increase  and 
spreading  of  science  :  for  a  definition  is  soon 
examined  ;  and,  if  the  terms  of  it  are  well  under- 
stood, the  idea  itself  finds  an  easy  admission  into 
the  mind.  ^Vhereas,  in  simple  perceptions, 
where  we  are  referred  to  tlie  objects  producing 
them,  if  these  be  not  accessible,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  the  names  by  which  they  are  expressed 
must  remain  empty  sounds.  But  new  ideas  of 
this  class  occurring  very  rarely  in  the  sciences, 
they  seldom  create  any  great  obstructions.  It 
is  otherwise  with  our  complex  notions  :  for  every 
step  we  take  leadiULt  us  mto  new  combina- 
tions and  ^views  of  things,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  explain  these  to  others,  before  they  can  be 
made  acquainted  with  our  discoveries  ;  and  as 
tiie  manner  of  defining  is  easy,  requiring  no  ap- 
paratus but  words,  which  are  always  ready,  and 
at  hand,  we  can  with  less  difficulty  remove  such 
obstacles  as  might  arise  from  terms  of  our  own 
invention,  when  they  are  made  to  stand  for  new 
complex  ideas  suggested  to  tlie  mind  by  some 
])resent  train  of  thinking.  And  thus  we  see  how 
we  may  become  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of 
another,  when  he  makes  use  of  words  to  which 
we  have  as  yet  joined  no  ideas.  If  the  terms 
denote  simple  perceptions,  lie  must  refer  us  to 
those  objects  of  nature  whence  the  perceptions 
themselves  are  to  be  obtained ;  but,  if  they  stand 
for  complex  ideas,  their  meaning  may  be  'ex- 
plained by  a  definition. 

Sect.  II. — Of  Definitions. 

1.  A  definition  is  the  unfolding  of  some  con- 
ceptions of  the  mind,  answering  to  the  word  or 
term  made  use  of  as  its  sign.  Now  as,  in  exhi- 
biting any  idea  to  another,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
description  be  such  as  may  excite  that  precise 
idea  in  his  mind ;  it  is  plain  that  definitions, 
])roperly  speaking,  are  not  arbitrary,  but  confined 
to  the  representing  of  certain  determinate  settled 
notions,  annexed  by  the  speaker  or  writer  to  the 
words  he  uses.  As,  however,  it  is  universally 
allowed,  that  the  signification  of  words  is  per- 
fectly arbitrary,  and  not  the  efi'ect  of  any  natural 
and  necessary  connexion  between  them  and  the 
ideas  for  which  they  stand ;  some  may  perhaps 
wonder  why  definitions  are  not  so  too.  To  un- 
ravel this  difficulty,  and  show  distinctly  what  is 
and  what  is  not  arbitrary  in  speech,  we  must 
carefully  distinguish  between  the  connexion  ot 
our  words  and  ideas,  and  the  unfolding  of  the 
ideas  themselves. 

2.  First,  as  to  the  connexion  of  our  words 
and  ideas ;  this,  it  is  plain,  is  purely  arbitrary. 
When,  for  instance,  we  have  in  our  minds  the 
idea  of  any  particular  species  of  metals,  our  call- 
ing it  by  the  name  of  <jold  is  an  effect  of  the  volun- 
tary choice  of  men  speaking  the  same  language, 
and  not  of  any  peculiar  aptness  in  that  sound  to 
express  that  idea.  Other  nations  we  find  make 
use  of  different  sounds,  and  with  the  same  effect. 
Thus  aurum  denotes  that  idea  in  Latin,  and  or 
in  I'rench  ;  and  even  the  word  gold  itself  would 
have  as  well  served  to  express  the  idea  of  that 
metal  which  we  call  silver,  had  custom  in  the 
beginning  established  it. 


3.  But,  although  weave  thusei'.tirely  at  liberty 
in  connecting  any  idea  witli  any  sound,  yet  it  is 
quite  otherwise  in  unfolding  the  ideas  tliemselves. 
I'or  every  idea  having  a  precise  appearance  of  its 
own,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  every 
other  idea;  it  is  manifest  that,  in  representing  it 
to  others,  we  nmst  study  such  a  description 
as  shall  exhibit  that  peculiar  appearance.  When 
we  have  formed  the  idea  of  a  figure  hounded  by 
four  equal  sides,  joined  together  at  right  angles, 
we  may  express  that  idea  by  any  sound,  and  call 
It  either  a  square  or  a  triangle.  But  whichever  of 
these  names  we  use,  so  long  as  the  idea  is 
the  same,  the  description  by  which  we  would 
signify  it  to  another  must  be  so  too.  Let  it 
be  called  square  or  triangle,  it  is  still  a  figure 
having  four  equal  sides,  and  all  its  angles  right 
ones.  Hence  we  clearly  see  what  is  and  what  is 
not  arbitrary  in  the  use  of  words.  The  establish- 
ing of  any  sound,  as  the  mark  of  some  determi- 
nate idea  in  the  mind,  is  the  effect  of  free  choice, 
and  a  voluntary  combination  among  men :  and, 
as  different  nations  make  use  of  different  sounds 
to  denote  the  same  ideas,  hence  proceeds  all 
that  variety  of  languages  which  we  meet  with  lu 
the  world.  But,  when  a  connexion  between  our 
ideas  and  words  is  once  settled,  the  unfolding  of 
the  idea  answering  to  any  word,  which  properly 
constitutes  a  definition,  is  by  no  means  an  arbi- 
trary tlnng:  for  here  we  are  bound  to  exhibit 
that  precise  conception  which  either  the  use  of 
language,  or  our  own  particular  choice,  lias 
annexed  to  the  term  we  use. 

4.  Thus  it  appears,  that  definitions,  considered 
as  descriptions  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  are  steady 
and  invariable,  being  bounded  to  the  representa- 
tion of  these  precise  ideas.  But  then,  in  the 
application  of  definitions  to  particular  names, 
we  are  altogether  left  to  our  own  free  choice ;  be- 
cause, as  the  connecting  of  any  idea  with  any 
sound  is  perfectly  arbitrary,  the  applying  the 
description  of  tliat  idea  to  that  sound  must  be  so 
too.  When,  therefore,  logicians  tell  us  that  the 
definition  of  the  name  is  arbitrary,  they  mean 
no  more  than  this;  »hat  as  different  ideas  may  be 
connected  with  any  term,  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  him  that  uses  it,  so  may  different 
descri])tions  be  applied  to  the  term,  suitable  to 
the  ideas  thus  connected.  But  this  connexion 
being  settled,  and  the  term  considered  as  the 
sign  of  some  fixed  idea  in  the  understanding,  wc 
are  no  longer  left  to  arbitrary  explications,  but 
must  study  such  a  description  as  ccrresi)onds 
with  that  precise  idea.  Now  this  alone,  accord- 
ing to  what  has  been  before  laid  down,  ought  to 
be  accounted  a  definition.  Wliat  seems  to  have 
occasioned  no  small  confusion  in  this  matter,  is, 
that  many  explanations  of  words,  where  no  idea 
is  unfolded,  but  merely  the  connexion  between 
some  word  and  idea  asserted,  have  yet  been  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  definitions.  Thus,  when 
we  say  that  a  clock  is  an  instrument  by  which 
we  measure  time;  that  is  by  some  called  a  defi- 
nition :  and  yet  it  is  plain  that  we  are  previously 
supposed  to  have  an  iiiea  of  this  instrument, 
and  only  taught  that  the  word  clock  serves 
in  common  language  to  denote  that  idea.  By 
this  rule  all  explications  of  words  in  our  dic- 
tionarits  will  be  definitions,  nay,  the  names  of 
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even  simjjle  ideas  may  be  thus  defined.  White, 
we  may  say,  is  the  color  we  observe  in  snow  or 
milk ;  heat,  the  sensation  produced  by  approach- 
ing tlie  fire;  and  so  in  irnuimerable  other  in- 
stances. But  these,  and  all  others  of  the  like 
kind,  are  by  no  means  definitions,  excitini;  new 
ideas  in  the  mind,  but  merely  contrivances  to 
remind  us  of  known  ideas,  and  teach  their  con- 
nexion with  tiie  established  names. 

5.  But  now,  in  definitions  properly  so  called, 
we  first  consider  the  term  we  use  as  tlie  sign  of 
some  inward  conception,  eitiier  annexed  to  it  by 
custom,  or  by  our  own  free  choice ;  and  tlien  the 
business  of  the  definition  is  to  unfold  and  ex- 
plain that  idea.  As,  therefore,  the  whole  art  lies 
in  giving  just  and  true  copies  of  our  ideas ;  a 
definition  is  then  said  to  be  perfect,  when  it 
serves  distinctly  to  excite  the  idea  described  in 
the  mind  of  another,  even  supposing  him  before 
wholly  unacquainted  v/ith  it.  This  point  settled, 
let  us  next  enquire  what  those  ideas  are  wiiich 
are  ca])able  of  being  thus  unfolded  ?  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  evident,  that  all  oar  simple  ideas  are 
necessarily  excluded.  We  have  seen  that  experi- 
ence alone  is  to  be  consulted  here,  so  that  if  either 
the  objects  whence  tiiey  are  derived  come  not  in 
our  way,  or  the  avenues  appointed  by  nature  for 
tlieir  reception  are  wanting,  no  description  is 
sufficient  to  convey  them  into  tlie  mind.  But 
wlvere  the  understanding  is  already  supplied  with 
these  original  and  primitive  conceptions,  as  they 
may  be  united  together  in  an  infinity  of  different 
forms,  so  may  all  their  several  combinations  be 
distinctly  laid  open,  by  enumerating  the  simple 
ideas  concerned  in  the  various  collections,  and 
tracing  the  order  and  manner  in  which  they  are 
linked  one  to  another.  Now  these  combinations 
of  simple  notices  constitute  what  we  call  our 
complex  notions  ;  whence  it  is  evident,  tliat  com- 
plex ideas,  and  these  alone,  admit  of  that  kind  of 
description  which  goes  by  the  name  of  adefinition. 

6.  Definitions,  then,  are  representations  of  our 
ideas ;  and,  as  these  representations  are  possible 
only  when  the  ideas  themselves  are  complex,  it 
is  obvious,  that  definitions  cannot  have  place  but 
where  we  make  use  of  terms  standing  for  such 
complex  ideas.  But,  our  complex  ideas  being 
nothing  more  than  different  combinations  of  sini- 
]jle  ideas,  we  then  know  and  comprehend  them 
perfectly,  when  we  know  the  several  simple  ideas 
of  which  they  consist,  and  can  so  put  them  toge- 
ther in  our  minds,  as  may  be  necessary  towards 
the  framing  of  that  peculiar  connexion  which 
gives  every  idea  its  distinct  and  proper  appear- 
ance. 

7.  Two  things  are  therefore  required  in  every 
definition  :  1st,  That  all  the  original  ideas,  out  of 
which  the  complex  one  is  formed,  be  distinctly 
enumerated  ;  and,  2dly,  That  the  order  and  man- 
ner of  combining  them  into  one  conception  be 
clearly  explained.  Where  a  definition  has  these 
requisites,  nothing  is  wanting  to  its  perfection  ; 
bewiuse  every  one  who  reads  it  and  understands 
the  terms,  seeing  at  once  what  ideas  he  is  to  join 
together,  and  also  in  what  manner,  can  at  plea- 
sure form  in  his  own  mind  the  complex  concep- 
tion answering  to  the  term  defined.  Let  us,  for 
instance,  suppose  the  word  square  to  stand  for 
tha*   idea  by  which  we  represent  to  ourselves  a 
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figure  whose  sides  subtend  quadrants  of  a  cir- 
cumscribed circle.  The  ])arts  of  this  idea  are  the 
sides  bounding  the  figure.  These  must  be  four 
in  number,  and  all  equal  among  themselves,  be- 
cause they  are  each  to  subtend  a  fourth  part  of 
the  same  circle.  But,  besides  these  component 
parts,  we  must  also  take  notice  of  the  manner  of 
putting  them  together,  if  we  would  exhibit  the 
precise  idea  for  which  tlie  word  square  here  stands. 
For  four  equal  right  lines,  anyhow  joined,  will 
not  subtend  quadrants  of  a  circumscribed  circle. 
A  figure  ^vith  this  property  must  have  its  sides 
standing  also  at  right  angles.  Taking  in  there- 
fore this  last  consideration,  respecting  the  man- 
ner of  combining  the  ])arts,  the  idea  is  fully  de- 
scribed, and  the  definition  thereby  rendered 
complete.  For  a  figure  bounded  by  four  equal 
sides,  joined  together  at  right  angles,  ha?  the 
property  required;  and  is  moreover  the  only 
right-lined  figure  to  which  that  property  belongs. 
8.  It  will  now  be  obvious  to  every  one,  in 
what  manner  we  ovight  to  proceed,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  just  and  adequate  definitions.  1st,  We. 
are  to  take  an  exact  view  of  tlie  idea  to  be  de- 
scribed, trace  it  to  its  original  principles,  and 
mark  the  several  simple  perceptions  that  enter 
into  its  composition.  ■2dly,  We  are  to  consider 
the  particular  manner  in  which  these  elementary 
ideas  are  combined,  in  order  to  form  that  precise 
conception  for  which  the  term  we  make  use  of 
stands.  When  this  is  done,  and  the  idea  wholly 
unfolded,  we  have  only  to  transcribe  the  appear- 
ance it  makes  to  our  own  minds.  Such  a  de- 
scription, by  distinctly  exhibiting  the  order  and 
number  of  our  primitive  conceptions,  cannot  fail 
to  excite  at  the  same  time,  in  the  mind  of  every 
one  that  reads  it,  the  complex  idea  resulting  from 
them  ;  and  therefore  attains  the  true  and  proper 
end  of  a  definition. 

Sect.  III. — Of  the  Composition  and  Reso- 
lution OF  OUR  Ideas,  and  the  Rules  of 
Definition  thence  arising. 

1.  The  rule  laid  down  in  the  last  section  is 
y:eneral,  e.xtending  to  all  possible  cases;  and  is 
indeed  that  to  which  alone  we  can  have  recourse 
where  any  doubt  or  difficulty  arises.  It  is  not, 
however,  necessary  that  we  should  practise  it  in 
every  case.  iMany  of  our  ideas  are  extremely 
complicated,  insomuch  that  to  enumerate  all  the 
simple  perceptions,  out  of  which  they  are  formed, 
would  be  a  very  troublesome  and  tedious  work. 
For  this  reason  logicians  have  established  certain 
compendious  rules  of  defining,  of  which  we  shall 
give  some  account.  But,  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  what  follows,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  there  is  a  certain  gradation  in  the 
com]iosition  of  our  ideas.  The  mind  of  man  is 
very  limited  in  its  views,  and  cannot  take  in  a 
great  number  of  objects  at  once.  We  must 
therefore  proceed  by  steps,  and  make  our  first 
advances  subservient  to  those  which  follow. 
Thus,  in  forming  our  complex  notions,  we  begin 
at  first  with  but  a  few  simple  ideas,  such  as  we 
can  manage  with  ease,  and  unite  them  together 
into  one  conception.  \N'lien  we  are  provided 
with  a  sufficient  stock  of  these,  and  have  by 
habit  and  use  rendered  them  familiar  to  our 
minds,  thev  become  the  component  parts  of  ether 
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ideas  still  more  complicated,  and  form  what  we 
call  a  second  order  of  compound  notions.  This 
process  may  be  continued  to  any  degree  of  com- 
position we  please,  mounting  from  one  stage 
to  another,  and  enlarging  the  number  of  combi- 
nations. 

2.  But,  in  a  series  of  this  kind,  whoever  would 
acquaint  himself  perfectly  with  the  last  and  high- 
est order  of  ideas,  finds  it  the  most  expedient 
method  to  proceed  gradually  through  all  the  in- 
termediate steps.  For,  were  he  to  take  any  very 
compound  idea  to  pieces,  and,  without  regard  to 
the  several  classes  of  simple  perceptions  tliat  have 
already  been  formed  into  distinct  combinations, 
break  it  at  once  into  its  original  principles,  the 
number  would  be  so  great  as  perfectly  to  con- 
found tiie  imagination,  and  overcome  the  utmost 
reach  and  capacity  of  the  mind.  When  we  see 
a  prodigious  multitude  of  men  jumbled  together 
in  crowds,  without  order  or  any  regular  position, 
we  find  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  their  number.  But  if  they  are  formed 
into  separate  battalions,  and  so  stationed  as  to 
fall  witliin  the  deliberate  survey  of  the  eye,  by 
viewing  tliem  successively  and  in  order,  we  come 
to  an  easy  and  certain  determination.  It  is  the 
same  in  our  complex  ideas.  When  the  original 
perceptions,  out  of  which  they  are  framed,  are 
very  numerous,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  take  a 
view  of  them  in  loose  and  scattered  bodies;  wc 
must  form  them  into  distinct  classes,  and  unite 
tliese  classes  in  ajustand  orderly  manner,  before 
we  can  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of  tlie  com- 
pound notices  resulting  from  them. 

3.  This  gradual  progress  of  tlie  mind  to  its 
compound  notions,  through  a  variety  of  inter- 
mediate steps,  plainly  points  out  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  definitions  by  which  these  notions 
are  conveyed  into  the  minds  of  others.  For  as 
the  series  begins  with  simple  and  easy  combina- 
tions, and  advances  through  a  succession  of  dif- 
ferent orders,  rising  one  above  another  in  the 
degree  of  composition,  it  is  evident  that,  in  a 
train  of  definitions  expressing  these  ideas,  a  like 
gradation  is  to  be  observed.  Thus  the  complex 
ideas  of  the  lowest  order  can  no  otherwise  be 
described  than  by  enumerating  the  simple  ideas 
out  of  which  they  are  made,  and  explaining  the 
manner  of  their  union.  But  then,  in  the  second 
or  any  other  succeeding  order,  as  they  are  form- 
ed out  of  those  gradual  combinations,  and  con- 
stitute the  inferior  classes,  it  is  not  necessary,  in 
describing  them,  to  mention  one  by  one  all  the 
simple  ideas  of  which  they  consist.  They  may 
be  more  distinctly  and  briefly  unfolded,  by  enu- 
merating the  compound  ideas  of  a  lower  order, 
from  whose  unifln  they  result,  and  which  are  all 
supposed  to  be  already  known  in  consequence 
of  previous  definitions.  Here  then  it  is,  that  the 
logical  method  of  defining  takes  place;  which, 
that  it  may  be  the  better  understood,  we  shall 
explain  somewhat  more  particularly  the  several 
stejis  and  gradations  of  tlie  mind  in  compound- 
ing its  ideas,  and  thence  deduce  that  peculiar  form 
of  a  definition  which  logicians  have  thought  fit  to 
establish. 

4.  All  the  ideas  we  receive  from  the  several 
objects  of  nature  that  surround  us  represent  dis- 
tinct individuals.   These  individuals,  when  com- 


pared together,  are  found  in  certain  particulars 
to  resemble  each  other.  Hence,  by  collecting 
tile  resembling  particulars  into  one  conception, 
we  form  the  notion  of  a  species.  And  here  let  it 
be  observed,  that  this  last  idea  is  less  complicat- 
ed than  that  by  which  we  represent  any  of  the 
particular  objects  contained  under  it.  For  the 
idea  of  the  species  excludes  the  peculiarities  of 
the  several  individuals,  and  retains  only  such 
properties  as  are  common  to  them  all.  Again, 
by  comparing  several  species  together,  and  ob- 
serving their  resemblance,  we  form  the  idea  of  a 
genus  ;  where,  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  the 
composition  is  lessened,  because  we  leave  out 
what  is  particular  to  the  several  species  compar- 
ed, and  retain  only  the  particulars  wherein  they 
agree.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  mind  proceed- 
ing thus  from  one  step  to  another,  and  advancing 
through  its  several  classes  of  general  notions, 
until  at  last  it  comes  to  the  highest  genus  of  all, 
denoted  by  the  word  being,  where  the  bare  idea 
of  existence  only  is  concerned. 

5.  In  this  procedure  we  see  the  mind  unravel- 
ling a  complex  idea,  and  tracing  it  in  the  as- 
cending scale,  from  greater  or  less  degrees  of 
composition,  until  it  terminates  in  one  simple 
perception.  If  now  we  take  the  series  the  con- 
trary way,  and,  beginning  with  the  last  or  high- 
est genus,  carry  our  view  downward,  through  all 
the  inferior  genera  and  species,  quite  to  the  in- 
dividuals, we  shall  thereby  arrive  at  a  distinct 
apprehension  of  the  conduct  of  the  understanding 
in  compounding  its  ideas.  For,  in  the  several 
classes  of  our  perceptions,  the  highest  in  the 
scale  is  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  but  a  few 
simple  ideas,  such  as  the  mind  can  take  in  and 
survey  with  ease.  This  first  general  notion, 
when  branched  out  into  the  different  subdivisions 
contained  under  it,  has  in  every  one  of  them 
something  peculiar,  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished among  themselves ;  insomuch  that,  in 
descending  from  tlie  genus  to  the  species,  we  al- 
ways superadd  some  new  idea,  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  degree  of  composition.  Thus  the  idea 
denoted  by  the  word  figure  is  of  a  very  general 
nature,  and  composed  of  but  few  simple  percep- 
tions, as  implying  no  more  than  space  every  where 
boiuided.  But  if  we  descend  farther,  and  con- 
sider the  boundaries  of  this  space,  as  that  they 
may  be  either  lines  or  surface,  we  distinguis'uthe 
several  species  of  figure.  For,  where  the  space 
is  bounded  by  one  or  more  surfaceis,  we  give  it 
the  name  of  a  solid  figure  ;  but,  where  the  boun- 
daries are  lines,  it  is  called  a  plain  figure. 

6.  In  this  view  of  things  it  is  evident,  that  the 
species  is  formed  by  superadding  a  new  idea  to 
the  genus.  Here,  for  instance,  the  genus  is  cir- 
cumscribed space.  If  now  to  this  we  superadd 
the  idea  of  a  circumscription  by  lines,  we  frame 
the  notion  of  that  species  of  figures  which  are 
called  plain  ;  but,  if  we  conceive  the  circumscrip- 
tion to  be  by  surfaces,  we  have  the  species  of 
solid  figures.  This  superadded  idea  is  called 
the  specific  difference,  not  only  as  it  serves  to  di- 
vide tlie  species  from  the  genus,  but  because,  being 
different  in  all  the  several  subdivisions,  we  there- 
by also  distinguish  the  species  one  from  another. 
And  as  it  is  likewise  that  conception,  which,  by 
being  joined  to  the  general  idea,  completes  the 
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notion  of  the  species;  iience  it  is  plain,  that  the 
genus  and  specitic  difference  are  to  be  consider- 
ed as  the  proper  and  constituent  parts  of  the 
species.  If  we  trace  the  progress  of  the  mind 
still  farther,  and  observe  it  advancing  through 
the  inferior  species,  we  shall  find  its  manner  of 
proceeding  to  be  always  the  same.  For  every 
lower  species  is  formed  by  superadding  some 
new  idea  to  the  species  next  above  it;  so  tliat,  in 
this  descending  scale  of  our  perceptions,  the  un- 
derstanding passes  through  different  orders  of 
complex  notions,  which  become  more  and  more 
complicated  at  every  step  it  takes.  Let  us  re- 
sume here,  for  instance,  the  species  of  plain  fi- 
gures. They  imply  no  more  than  space  bounded 
by  Lines.  But  if  we  take  in  an  additional  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  these  lines,  as  whether 
they  are  right  or  curves,  we  refer  to  the  subdivi- 
sions of  plain  figures,  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  rectilinear,  curvilinear,  and  mixtihnear. 

7.  And  here  we  must  observe,  that  though 
plain  figures,  when  considered  as  one  of  those 
branches  tliat  come  under  the  notion  of  figure  in 
general,  take  the  name  of  a  species  ;  yet,  com- 
pared with  the  classes  of  curvilinear,  rectilinear, 
and  mixtilinear,  into  which  they  themselves  may 
be  divided,  they  really  become  a  genus  of  which 
the  above  mentioned  subdivisions  constitute  the 
sevepal  species.  These  species,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  plain  and  solid  figures, 
consist  of  the  genus  and  specific  difference  as 
their  constituent  parts.  For,  in  the  curvilinear 
kind,  the  curvity  of  the  lines  bounding  the  figure 
makes  what  is  called  the  specific  difference;  to 
which  if  we  join  the  genus,  which  here  is  a  plain 
figure  or  space  circumscribed  by  lines,  we  have 
all  that  is  necessary  towards  completing  the  no- 
tion of  this  species.  We  are  only  to  take  notice 
that  this  last  subdivision,  having  two  genera 
above  it,  viz.  plain  figure,  and  figure  in  general, 
tlie  genus  jo-ined  with  the  specific  difference,  in 
order  to  canstitute  the  species  of  curvilinears,  is 
that  which  lies  nearest  to  the  said  species.  It 
is  the  notion  of  plain  figure,  and  not  of  figure  in 
general,  that,  joined  with  the  idea  of  curvity, 
makes  up  the  complex  conception  of  curve-lined 
figures.  For  in  this  descending  scale  of  our 
ideas,  figure  in  general,  plain  figures,  curve-lined 
figures,  the  first  two  are  considered  as  general  in 
respect  of  the  third :  and  the  second  in  order,  or 
that  which  stands  next  to  the  third,  is  called  the 
nearest  genus.  But  now  as  it  is  this  second  idea, 
which,  joined  with  the  notion  of  curvity,  forms 
the  species  of  curve-lined  figures,  it  is  plain,  that 
the  tiiird  or  last  idea  in  the  series  is  made  up  of 
the  nearest  genus  and  specific  difference.  This 
rule  Imlds  invariably  however  far  tlie  series  is 
continued ;  because,  in  a  train  of  ideas  thus  suc- 
ceeding one  another,  all  that  precede  the  last 
are  considered  as  so  many  genera  in  respect  of 
that  last,  and  the  last  itself  is  always  formed  by 
superadding  the  specific  difference  to  the  genus 
next  it. 

8.  Here  then  we  have  a  universal  description, 
applicable  to  all  our  ideas  of  whatever  kind, 
from  the  highest  genus  to  the  lowest  species. 
For,  taking  them  in  order  dovi'nwards  from  the 
said  general  idea,  tiiey  every  where  consist  of 
the  genus  proximum,  and  differentia  specifica. 


as  logicians  express  them.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  lowest  species  of  all,  comprehending 
under  it  only  individuals,  the  superadded  idea 
by  which  these  individuals  are  distinguished  one 
from  another  no  longer  takes  the  name  of  the 
specific  difference.  For  here  it  serves  not  to 
denote  distinct  species,  but  merely  a  variety  of 
individuals,  each  of  which,  having  a  particular 
existence  of  its  own,  is  therefore  numerically 
different  from  every  other  of  the  same  kind. 
And  hence  it  is  that,  in  this  last  case,  logicians 
call  the  superadded  idea  by  the  name  of  the  nu- 
meral difference,  so  that,  as  the  idea  of  a  species 
is  made  up  of  the  nearest  genus  and  specific 
difference,  the  idea  of  an  individual  consists  of 
the  lowest  species  and  numeric  difference.  Thus 
the  circle  is  a  species  of  curve-lined  figures,  and 
what  Vie  call  the  lowest  species  as  comprehend- 
ing under  it  only  individuals.  Circles  in  parti- 
cular are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the 
length  and  position  of  their  diameters.  The 
length  therefore  and  position  of  the  diameter  of 
a  circle  form  what  logicians  call  the  numerical 
difference  ;  because,  these  being  given,  the  circle 
itself  may  be  described,  and  an  individual 
thereby  constituted. 

9.  Thus  the  mind,  in  compounding  its  ideas, 
begins,  we  see,  with  the  most  general  notions, 
which,  consisting  of  but  a  few  simple  notices, 
are  easily  combined  and  brought  together  into 
one  conception.  Thence  it  proceeds  to  the 
species  comprehended  under  this  general  idea, 
and  these  are  formed  by  joining  together  the 
genus  and  specific  difference.  And  as  it  often 
happens  that  these  species  may  be  still  farther 
subdivided,  and  run  on  in  a  long  series  of  con- 
tinued gradations,  producing  various  orders  of 
compound  perceptions,  so  all  these  several 
orders  are  regularly  and  successively  formed  by 
annexing  in  every  step  the  specific  difference  to 
the  nearest  genus.  When  by  this  method  of 
procedure  we  are  come  to  the  lowest  order  of 
all,  by  joining  the  species  and  numeric  differ- 
ence, we  frame  the  ideas  of  individuals.  And 
here  the  series  necessarily  terminates,  because  it 
is  impossible  any  farther  to  bound  or  limit  our 
conceptions.  This  view  of  the  composition  of 
our  ideas,  representing  their  constituent  parts  in 
every  step  of  the  progression,  naturally  points 
out  the  true  and  genuine  form  of  a  definition. 
For  as  definitions  are  merely  descriptions  of  the 
ideas  for  which  the  terms  defined  stand,  and  as 
ideas  are  then  described,  when  we  enumerate 
distinctly  the  parts  of  which  they  consist,  it  is 
plain  that,  by  making  our  definitions  follow  one 
another  according  to  the  natural  train  of  our 
conceptions,  tiiey  will  be  subject  to  the  same 
rules,  and  keep  pace  with  the  ideas  they  describe. 

1 0.  As,  therefore,  the  first  order  of  our  com- 
pound notions,  or  the  ideas  that  constitute  the 
highest  genera  in  the  different  scales  of  percep- 
tion, are  formed  by  uniting  together  a  certain 
number  of  simple  notices,  so  the  terms  express- 
ing these  genera  are  defined  by  enumerating  the 
simple  notices  so  combined.  And  as  liie  species 
comprehended  under  any  genus,  or  the  complex 
ideas  of  the  second  order,  arise  from  super- 
adding the  specific  difference  to  the  said  general 
i'le;t,  so   the  definition    of   the    names   of  the 
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species  consists  in  a  detail  of  the  ideas  of  die 
specific  difference  connected  with  llie  term  of 
the  ijenus.  For,  the  genus  having  been  before 
defined,  tlie  term  by  uliicli  it  is  expressed  stands 
for  a  iinovvn  idea,  and  may  therefore  be  intro- 
duced into  all  subsecpient  detinitions,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  names  of  simple  perceptions.  It 
will  now  be  sufficiently  obvious,  tiiat  the  detini- 
tions  of  all  the  succeeding  orders  of  compouii  1 
notions  will  every  wliere  consist  of  the  term  of 
the  nearest  genus,  joined  with  an  enumeration  of 
the  ideas  that  constitute  tl'.e  specific  difference  ; 
and  tliat  tlie  definition  of  individuals  unites  the 
names  of  the  lowest  species  with  the  terms  by 
which  we  express  the  ideas  of  the  numeric  dif- 
ference. 

11.  Here  then  we  have  the  true  and  proper 
form  of  a  definition,  in  all  the  various  orders  of 
conception.  Tliis  is  that  method  of  defining 
which  is  commonly  called  logical,  and  whicli  we 
see  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  as  it  presents  a  full 
and  adequate  description  of  the  idea  for  which 
tlie  term  defined  stands. 

PART  II. 

OF  JUDGMENT. 

Sect  I. — Of  the  Grounds  of  Human 
Judgment. 

1.  The  mind  being  furnished  with  ideas,  its  next 
step  in  the  way  to  knowledge  is  the  comparing 
of  these  ideas  together,  in  order  to  judge  of  their 
agreement  or  disagreement.  In  this  joint  view 
of  our  ideas,  if  the  relation  is  such  as  to  be 
immediately  discoverable  by  the  bare  inspection 
of  the  mind,  the  judgments  thence  obtained  are 
called  intuitive,  from  a  word  that  denotes  to  look 
(d ;  for,  in  this  case,  a  mere  attention  to  the 
ideas  compared  suffices  to  let  us  see  how  far 
they  are  connected  or  disjoined.  Thus,  that 
the  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts,  is  an 
intuitive  judgment;  nothing  more  being  re- 
quired to  convince  us  of  its  truth  than  an 
attention  to  the  ideas  of  whole  and  part.  And 
this  too  is  the  reason  why  we  call  the  act  of  the 
mind  forming  these  judgments  intuition;  as  it  is 
indeed  no  more  than  an  immediate  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  two  ideas. 

2.  Hut  here  it  is  to  be  ooserved,  that  our 
knowledge  of  this  kind  respects  only  our  ideas, 
and  the  relations  between  them  ;  and  therefore 
can  serve  only  as  a  foundation  to  such  reason- 
ings as  are  employed  in  investigating  those  rela- 
tions. Now  it  so  happens,  that  many  of  our 
judgments  are  respecting  facts,  and  the  real 
existence  of  things,  which  cannot  be  traced  by 
the  bare  contemplation  of  our  ideas.  It  does 
not  follow,  because  I  have  the  idea  of  a  circle  in 
my  mind,  that  therefore  a  figure  answering  to  that 
idea  has  a  real  existence  in  nature.  I  can  form 
to  myself  the  notion  of  a  centaur  or  golden  mo\in- 
tain,  but  never  imagine  on  tliat  account  that 
either  of  them  exists.  What  then  are  the 
grounds  of  our  judsjment  in  relation  to  facts? 
Experience  and  testimony.  By  experience  we 
are  informed  of  the  existence  of  the  several 
objects  which  surround  us,  and  operate  upon 
our  senses.  Testimony  is  of  a  wider  extent,  and 
reaches  not  only  to  objects  beyond  the  present 


si)here  of  our  observation,  but  also  to  such  as 
could  not  witiiont  this  conveyance  have  fallci.' 
under  our  cognizance. 

3.  Here  we  have  three  foundations  of  human 
judgment,  from  which  the  whole  system  of  our 
knowledge  may  with  ease  and  advantage  be 
derived.  First,  intuition,  which  respects  our 
ideas  themselves,  and  tlieir  relations,  and  is  the 
foundation  of  tliat  species  of  reasoning  which  we 
call  detnonslrution.  For  whatever  is  deduced 
from  our  intuitive  perceptions,  by  a  clear  and 
connected  series  of  proofs,  is  said  to  be  dt- 
monstrated,  and  produces  absolute  certainty  iu 
the  mind.  Hence  the  knowledge  obtained  lo 
this  manner  is  what  we  properly  term  science ; 
because  in  every  step  of  the  procedure  it  carries 
Its  own  evidence  along  with  it,  and  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  or  hesitation.  And  it  is  highly 
worthy  of  notice,  that  as  the  truths  of  this  class 
express  the  relation  between  our  ideas,  and  the 
same  relations  must  ever  and  invariably  suljsist 
between  the  same  ideas,  our  deductions  in  the 
way  of  science  constitute  what  we  call  eternal, 
necessary,  and  immutable  truths.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  it  mu.st  be 
so  unchangeably  ;  because  the  relation  of  equa- 
lity, being  attached  to  the  ideas  themselves,  must 
ever  intervene  where  the  same  ideas  are  com- 
pared. Of  this  nature  are  all  the  truths  of 
natural  religion,  morality,  and  mathematics,  and, 
in  general,  whatever  may  be  gathered  from  the 
bare  view  and  consideration  of  our  ideas. 

4.  The  second  ground  of  human  judgment  is 
eiperience  ;  from  which  we  infer  the  existence  of 
those  objects  which  surround  us,  and  fall  under 
the  immediate  notice  of  our  senses.  When  we 
see  the  sun,  or  turn  our  eyes  towards  a  building, 
we  not  only  have  perceptions  of  these  objects 
within  ourselves,  but  ascribe  to  them  a  real 
existence  out  of  the  mind.  It  is  also  by  the 
information  of  the  senses,  that  we  judge  of  the 
qualities  of  bodies ;  as  when  we  say  that  snow 
is  white,  fire  hot,  steel  hard.  For,  as  we  ar-i 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  internal  structure 
and  constitution  of  the  bodies  that  produce 
these  sensations  in  us,  nay,  are  unable  to  trace 
any  connexion  between  that  structure  and  the 
sensations  themselves,  it  is  evident,  that  we 
build  our  judgments  altogetlier  upon  observa- 
tion, ascribing  to  bodies  such  qualities  as  are 
answerable  to  the  perceptions  they  excite  in  us. 
Not  that  we  ever  suppose  the  qualities  of  bodies 
to  be  things  of  the  same  nature  with  our  per- 
ceptions;  for  there  is  nothing  in  fire  similar 
to  our  sensation  of  heat,  or  in  a  sword  similar  to 
pain  ;  but  that,  when  different  bodies  excite  in 
our  minds  similar  perceptions,  we  necessarily 
ascribe  to  tliese  bodies  not  only  an  existence 
independent  of  us,  but  likewise  similar  qualities, 
of  which  it  is  the  nature  to  produce  similar  per- 
ceptions in  the  human  mind.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  advantage  derived  from  experience ; 
for  to  it  also  we  are  indebted  for  all  our  know- 
ledge regarding  the  co-existence  of  sensible 
qualities  in  objects,  and  the  operations  of 
bodies  one  upon  another.  Ivory,  for  instance, 
is  hard  and  elastic;  this  we  know  by  experience, 
and  indeed  by  that  alone.  I'or,  being  altogether 
strangers  to  the  true  nature   both    of  elasticity 
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and  hardness,  we  cannot  by  tlie  bare  con- 
templation of  our  ideas  determine  liow  far  the 
one  necessarily  implies  the  other,  or  whether 
there  may  not  be  a  repugnance  between  them. 
But,  when  we  observe  them  to  exist  both  in  the 
same  object,  we  are  then  assured  from  experi- 
ence that  they  are  not  incompatible  ;  and  when 
we  also  find  that  a  stone  is  hard  and  not  elastic, 
aini  that  air  though  elastic  is  not  hard,  we  also 
conclude  upon  the  same  foundation,  that  the 
ideas  are  not  necessarily  conjoined,  but  may 
exist  separately  in  difl'erent  objects.  In  like 
manner,  with  regard  to  the  mutual  operations  of 
bodies,  it  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  is 
derived  entirely  from  observation.  Nitro-mu- 
riatic  acid  dissolves  gold,  as  has  been  found  by 
frequent  trial,  nor  is  there  any  other  way  of 
arriving  at  the  discovery.  Naturalists  may  tell 
us,  if  they  please,  that  the  parts  of  nitro-muria- 
tic  acid  are  of  a  texture  apt  to  insinuate  between 
the  corpuscles  of  gold,  and  thereby  loosen  and 
shake  them  asunder.  If  this  is  a  true  account  of 
tiie  matter,  it  will  notwithstanding  be  allowed, 
that  our  conjecture  in  regard  to  the  conformation 
of  these  bodies  is  deduced  from  the  experiment, 
and  not  the  experiment  from  the  conjecture.  It 
was  not  from  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
intimate  structure  of  nitro-muriatic  acid  and 
gold,  and  the  aptness  of  their  parts  to  act  or  be 
acted  u[)on,  that  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
above  mentioned.  The  internal  constitution  of 
bodies  is  wholly  unknown  to  us  ;  and,  could  we 
even  surmount  this  difficulty,  yet  as  the  separa- 
tion of  the  parts  of  gold  implies  something  like 
an  active  force  in  the  chemical  agent,  and  we 
are  unable  to  conceive  how  it  comes  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  this  activity,  the  effect  must  be  owned 
to  be  altogether  beyond  our  comprehension. 
But  when  repeated  trials  had  once  confirmed  it, 
so  that  it  was  admitted  as  an  established  truth,  it 
was  then  easy  for  men  to  spin  out  theories  of 
their  own  invention,  and  contrive  such  a  struc- 
ture of  parts,  both  for  gold  and  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  as  would  best  serve  to  explain  the  pheno- 
menon upon  the  principles  of  that  system  of 
philosophy  which  they  had  adopted. 

5.  But,  though  experience  is  what  we  may 
term  the  immediate  foundation  of  knowledge,  yet 
with  respect  to  particular  persons  its  influence 
is  very  narrow  and  confined.  The  bodies  that 
surround  us  are  numerous,  many  of  them  lie  at  a 
u'reat  distance,  and  some  f|uite  beyond  our  reach. 
i>ife  is  so  short,  and  so  crowded  with  cares,  that 
but  little  time  is  left  for  any  single  man  to  employ 
hiirwelf  in  unfolding  the  mysteries  of  nature. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  admit  many  things  upon 
the  testimony  of  others,  which  thus  becomes  the 
foundation  of  a  great  part  of  our  knowledge  of 
body.  No  man  doubts  of  the  power  of  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  to  dissolve  gold,  though  perhaps 
he  never  himself  made  the  experiment.  In  these 
therefore,  and  such  cases,  we  judge  of  the  facts 
and  operations  of  nature  upon  the  mere  ground 
of  testimony.  However,  as  we  can  always  have 
recourse  to  experience  where  any  doubt  or  scruple 
arises,  this  is  justly  considered  as  the  true  foun- 
•  latioii  of  natural  ))hilosophy  ;  being  indeed  the 
ultimate  .support  on  which  our  assent  rests,  and 
to  which  we  appeal  when  tiie  highest  degree  of 
tviuencc  is  retjuircd. 


6.  But  there  ar:  many  facts  that  wdl  not  al- 
low of  an  appeal  to  the  senses;  and  in  thi-s  case 
testimony  is  the  true  and  oidy  foundation  of  our 
judgments.  All  human  actions  of  whatever  kind, 
when  considered  as  already  past,  are  of  the  na- 
ture here  described  ;  because,  having  now  no 
longer  any  existence,  both  the  facts  themselves, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  them,  can  be 
known  only  from  the  relations  of  such  as  had 
sufficient  opportunities  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 
Tcstii/ioiii/  therefore  is  justly  accounted  a  third 
ground  of  human  judgment;  and  as  from  the 
other  two  we  have  deduced  scientific  knowledge, 
so  we  may  from  this  derive  historical;  by  which 
we  mean,  nol  merely  a  knowledge  of  the  civil 
transactions  of  states  and  kingdoms,  but  of  all 
facts  wiiatever,  concerning  which  testimony  is 
the  sole  foundation  of  our  belief. 

Sect.  II. — Of  Affirmative  and  Negativk 
Propositions. 

1.  While  the  comparing  of  our  ideas  is  con- 
sidered merely  as  an  act  of  the  mind,  assembling 
them  together,  and  joining  or  disjoining' them 
according  to  the  result  of  its  perceptions,  we  call 
it  judgment;  but,  when  our  judgments  are  put 
into  words,  they  then  bear  the  name  of  proposi- 
tions. A  proposition  therefore  is  a  sentence 
expressing  some  judgment  of  the  mind,  whereby 
two  or  more  ideas  are  affirmed  to  agree  or  dis- 
agree. Now,  as  our  judgments  include  at  least 
two  ideas,  one  of  which  is  affirmed  or  denied  of 
the  other,  so  must  a  proposition  have  terms  an- 
swering to  these  ideas.  The  idea  of  which  we 
affirm  or  deny,  and  of  course  the  term  expressing 
that  idea,  is  called  the  subject  of  the  proposition. 
The  idea  affirmed  or  denied,  as  also  the  term  an- 
swering it,  is  called  the  predicate.  Thus  in  the 
proposition,  God  is  omnipotent  :  God  is  the 
subject,  it  being  of  him  that  we  affirm  omnipo- 
tence ;  and  omnipotent  is  the  predicate,  because 
we  affirm  the  idea  expressed  by  that  word  to 
belong  to  God. 

2.  But  as,  in  propositions,  ideas  are  either 
joined  or  disjoined,  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
terms  expressing  those  ideas  unless  we  have 
also  some  words  to  denote  their  agreement  or 
disagreement.  That  word  in  a  proposition  which 
connects  two  ideas  together  is  called  the  copula; 
and,  if  a  negative  particle  beannexed,  we  thereby 
understand  that  the  ideas  are  disjoined.  The 
substantive  verb  is  eommoidy  made  use  of  for 
the  copula ;  as  in  the  above-mentioned  proposi- 
sition,  God  is  omnipotent :  where  it  re])rescnts  the 
copula,  and  signifies  the  agreement  of  the  ideas 
of  God  and  omnipotence.  But,  if  we  mean  to 
separate  two  ideas,  then,  besides  the  substantive 
verb,  we  must  also  use  some  i)article  of  negation 
to  express  this  repugnance.  The  proposition, 
Man  is  not  perfect,  may  serve  as  an  example  of 
this  kind  ;  where,  the  notion  of  perfection  being 
removed  from  the  idea  of  man,  the  negative  par- 
ticle not  is  inserted  after  die  co])ula,  to  signify  the 
disagreement  between  the  subject  and  predicate. 

3.  Every  projiosilion  necessarily  consists  of 
these  three  jiarts  :  bu*.  then  it  is  not  alike  needful 
that  they  be  all  severally  expressed  in  words ; 
because  the  copula  is  often  included  in  the  term 
of  the  predicate,  as  when  we  s;iy,  ho  sit-; ;  which 
imports  the  same  as,  he  is  silting.     In  the  Latin 
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language,  u  single  word  has  often  the  force  of  a 
whole  sentence.  Thus  ambulat  is  the  same  as 
ille  est  ambulans  ;  amo,  as  ego  sum  amans;  and 
so  in  innumerable  other  instances :  by  wliich  it 
appears,  that  we  are  net  so  much  to  regard  the 
number  of  words  iu  a  sentence,  as  the  ideas  they 
represent,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  put 
together.  For  wlienever  two  ideas  are  joined  or 
disjoined  in  an  expression,  though  of  but  a  single 
word,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  a  subject,  pre- 
dicate, and  copula,  and  of  consequence  a  com- 
plete proposition. 

4.  When  the  mind  joins  two  ideas,  we  call  it 
an  '://(V77/</</fc  judgment ;  when  it  separates  them, 
a  ncgutivc ;  and,  as  any  two  ideas  compared  toge- 
tiier  must  necessarily  either  agree  or  not  agree, 
it  is  evident  that  all  our  judgments  fall  under 
these  two  divisions.  Hence  likewise  the  propo- 
sitions expressing  these  judgments  are  all  either 
affirmative  or  negative.  An  affirmative  propo- 
sition coimects  the  predicate  with  the  subject,  as, 
a  stone  is  heavy ;  a  negative  proposition  sepa- 
rates them,  as,  God  is  7iot  the  author  of  evil. 
Affirmation  therefore  is  the  same  as  joining  two 
ideas  together,  and  this  is  done  by  means  of  the 
copula.  Negation,  on  the  contrary,  marks  a  re- 
pugnance between  the  ideas  compared  ;  in  which 
case  a  negative  particle  must  be  called  in,  to 
show  that  the  connexion  included  in  the  copula 
does  not  take  place. 

5.  Hence  we  see  the  reason  of  the  rule  com- 
monly laid  down  by  logicians,  That,  in  all  nega- 
tive propositions,  the  negation  ought  to  aflfect 
the  copula.  For  as  the  copula,  when  placed  by 
itself,  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate, 
manifestly  binds  them  together,  it  is  evident 
that,  to  render  a  proposition  negative,  the  parti- 
cles of  negation  must  enter  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  destroy  this  union.  In  a  word,  then  only 
are  two  ideas  disjoined  in  a  proposition,  when 
the  negative  particle  may  be  so  referred  to  the 
copula  as  to  break  the  affirmation  included  in 
it,  and  undo  that  connexion  it  would  otherwise 
establish.  When  we  say,  for  instance,  No  man 
is  perfect,  take  away  the  negation,  and  the  copula 
of  itself  plainly  unites  the  ideas  in  the  proposition. 
But,  as  this  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  intend- 
ed, a  negative  mark  is  added,  to  show  that  this 
union  does  not  here  take  place.  The  negation, 
therefore,  by  destroying  the  eifect  of  the  copula, 
changes  the  very  nature  of  the  proposition,  inso- 
much that,  instead  of  binding  two  ideas  together, 
it  denotes  their  separation.  On  the  contrary,  in 
this  sentence,  The  man  who  departs  not  from  an 
upright  behaviour  is  beloved  of  God  ;  the  pre- 
dicate, beloved  of  God,  is  evidently  affirmed  of 
the  subject  an  upright  man :  so  that,  notw  ith- 
standing  the  negative  particle,  the  proposition  is 
still  affirmative.  The  reason  is  plain  :  the  nega- 
tion here  affects  not  the  copula,  but,  making 
properly  a  part  of  the  subject,  serves,  with  other 
terms  in  the  sentence,  to  form  one  complex  idea, 
nf  which  the  predicate,  beloved  of  God,  is 
directly  affirmed. 

Sect.  III. — Of  Univer.sal  and  PARrtctLAK 
ProPOsniONS. 

1.  Tlic  vo\l  considerable  division  of  propo- 
sitions  is  ir.lo  universal   and  particular.     Our 


ideas,  accord ni'.;  to  wliat  has  been  already  ob- 
served in  the  fust  part,  are  all  singular  as  they 
enter  the  mind,  and  represent  individual  objects. 
But  as  by  abstraction  we  can  render  them  uni- 
versal, so  as  to  comprehend  a  whole  class  of 
things,  and  sometimes  several  classes  at  once ; 
hence  the  terms  expressing  these  ideas  must  be 
in  like  manner  univers'al.  If,  therefore,  we  sup- 
pose any  general  term  to  become  the  subject  of 
a  jiroposition,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  is 
affirmed  of  the  abstract  idea,  belonging  to  that 
term,  may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  individuals  to 
which  that  idea  extends.  Thus,  when  we  say, 
men  are  mortal ;  we  consider  mortality,  not  as 
confined  to  one  or  any  number  of  particular  men, 
but  as  what  may  be  affirmed  without  restriction 
of  the  whole  species.  Thus  the.  proposition  be- 
comes as  general  as  the  idea  which  makes  the 
subject  of  it;  and  indeed  derives  its  universality 
entirely  from  that  idea,  being  more  or  less  so, 
accordmg  as  this  may  be  extended  to  more  or 
fewer  individuals.  But  it  is  further  to  be  ob- 
served of  these  general  terms,  that  they  some- 
times enter  a  proposition  in  their  full  latitude,  as 
in  the  example  given  above ;  and  sometimes  ap- 
pear with  a  mark  of  limitation.  In  this  last  case 
we  are  given  to  understand,  that  the  predicate 
agrees  not  to  the  whole  universal  idea,  but  only 
to  a  part  of  it ;  as  in  the  proposition,  Some  men 
are  wise :  for  here  wisdom  is  not  affirmed  of 
every  particular  man,  but  restrained  to  a  few  of 
the  human  species. 

2.  From  this  different  appearance  of  the 
general  idea,  that  constitutes  the  subject  of  any 
judgment,  arises  the  division  of  propositions  into 
universal  and  particular.  A  univerml  proposition 
is  that  wherein  the  subject  is  some  general  term 
taken  in  its  full  latitude  ;  insomuch  that  the  pre- 
dicate agrees  to  all  the  individuals  comprehended 
under  it,  if  it  denotes  a  proper  species ;  and  to 
all  the  several  species  and  their  individuals,  if  it 
marks  an  idea  of  a  higher  order.  The  words  all, 
every,  no,  none,  &c.,  are  the  proper  signs  of  this 
universality  ;  and,  as  they  seldom  fail  to  accom- 
pany general  truths,  so  they  are  the  most  ob- 
vious criterion  whereby  to  distinguish  them.  All 
animals  have  a  power  of  beginning  motion.  This 
is  a  universal  proposition  ;  aswe  know  from  the 
word  all  prefixed  to  the  subject  animals,  which 
denotes  that  it  must  be  taken  in  its  fidl  extent. 
Hence  the  power  of  beginning  motion  may  be 
affirmed  of  all  the  several  species  of  animals. 

3.  A  particular  proposition  has  in  like  manner 
some  general  term  for  its  subject ;  but  witii  a 
mark  of  limitation  added,  to  denote  that  the  pre- 
dicate agrees  only  to  some  of  the  individuals 
comprehended  under  a  species,  or  to  one  or  more 
of  the  species  belonging  to  any  genus,  and  not 
to  the  whole  universal  idea.  Thus,  Some  stones 
are  heavier  than  iron ;  Some  men  have  an  un- 
common share  of  prudence.  In  the  latter  of  these 
propositions,  the  subject,  some  men,  implies  only 
a  certain  number  of  individuals,  comprehended 
under  a  single  species.  In  the  former,  where 
the  subject  is  a  genus  that  extends  to  a  great 
variety  of  distinct  classes,  some  stones  may  not 
only  imply  any  number  of  particidar  stones,  but 
also  several  whole  species  of  stones,  inasmuch 
as  there  may  be  not  a  few  with  the  property  there 
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described.  Hence  we  see  tliat  a  pioposition 
(Joes  not  cease  to  be  particulai- by  the  predicate's 
agreeing  to  a  whole  species,  unless  that  species, 
singly  and  distinctly  considered,  makes  also  the 
subject  of  which  we  affirm  or  deny. 

4.  There  is  still  one  species  of  propositions 
that  remains  to  be  described,  and  which  the  more 
deserves  our  notice  as  it  is  not  yet  agreed  among 
logicians,  to  which  of  the  two  classes  mentioned 
above  they  ought  to  be  referred ;  namely,  singu- 
lar propositions,  or  those  where  the  subject  is  an 
individual.  Of  this  nature  are  the  following  : — 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  the  inventor  of  fluxions; 
This  book  contains  many  useful  truths.  There 
is  some  difficulty  as  to  the  proper  rank  of  these 
propositions,  because,  the  subject  being  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  whole  of  its  extension,  they  some- 
times have  the  same  effect  in  reasoning  as  uni- 
versals.  But  if  it  be  considered  that  they  are  in 
truth  the  most  limited  kind  of  particular  pro- 
sitions,  and  that  no  proposition  can  with  any 
propriety  be  called  universal  but  where  the  sub- 
ject is  some  universal  idea,  we  shall  not  be  long 
in  determining  to  which  class  they  ought  to  be 
referred.  When  we  say  some  books  contain  use- 
ful truths;  the  proposition  is  particular,  because 
the  general  term  appears  with  a  mark  of  restric- 
tion. If,  therefore,  we  say,  This  book  contains 
useful  truths ;  it  is  evident  that  the  proposition 
must  be  still  more  particular,  as  the  limitation 
applied  in  the  word  this  is  of  a  more  confined 
nature  than  in  the  former  case. 

5.  We  see,  therefore,  that  all  propositions  are 
either  affirmative  or  negative;  nor  is  it  less  evi- 
dent that,  in  both  cases,  they  may  be  universal  or 
particular.  Hence  arises  that  celebrated  fourfold 
division  of  them  into  universal  affirmative  and 
universal  negative,  particular  affirmative  and 
particular  negative,  which  comprehends  indeed 
all  their  varieties.  The  use  of  this  method  of 
distinguishing  them  will  appear  more  fully  after- 
wards, when  we  come  to  treat  of  reasoning  and 
syllogism. 

Sect.  IV.  —  Of  Absolutk  and  Conditional 
Propositions. 

1.  The  objects  about  which  we  are  chiefly 
conversant  in  this  world  are  all  of  a  nature 
liable  to  change.  What  may  be  affirmed  of  them 
at  one  time,  cannot  often  be  affirmed  at  another; 
and  it  makes  no  small  part  of  our  knowledge  to 
distinguish  rightly  these  variations,  and  trace  the 
reasons  on  wiiich  tliey  depend.  For  it  is  observ- 
able that,  amidst  all  the  vicissitude  of  nature, 
some  things  remain  constant  and  invariable; 
nor  even  are  the  changes,  to  which  we  see  others 
liable,  effected  but  in  consequence  of  uniform 
and  steady  laws,  which,  when  known,  are  sufh- 
cient  to  direct  us  in  our  judgments  respecting 
them.  Hence  philosophers,  in  distinguishing 
the  objects  of  our  perception  into  various  classes, 
have  been  very  careful  to  note,  tiiat  some  pro- 
perties belong  essentially  to  the  general  idea,  so 
as  not  to  be  separable  from  it  but  by  destroying 
its  very  nature  ;  while  others  are  only  accidental, 
and  may  be  affirmed  or  deiiied  of  it  in  different 
circumstances.  Thus  solidity,  a  yellow  color, 
and  great  weight,  are  considered  as  essential  qua- 
lities of  gold  ;  but  whether  it   shall   exist   as  a 


uniform  conjoined  mass,  is  not  alike  necessary. 
We  see  that  by  a  certain  process  it  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powder,  and  that  an  intense  heat 
will  bring  it  into  a  state  of  fusion. 

2.  From  this  diversity  in  the  several  qualities 
of  things  arises  a  considerable  diflerence  as  to 
the  manner  of  our  judging  concerning  them. 
For  all  such  properties  as  are  inseparable  from 
objects,  when  considered  as  belonging  to  any 
genus  or  species,  are  affirmed  absolutely  and 
without  reserve  of  that  general  idea.  Thus  we 
say,  Gold  is  very  weighty  ;  a  stone  is  hard  ;  ani- 
mals have  a  power  of  self-motion.  But  in  the 
case  of  mutual  or  accidental  qualities,  as  they 
depend  upon  some  other  consideration  distinct 
from  the  general  idea,  that  also  must  be  taken 
into  the  account,  in  order  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment.  Should  we  affirm,  for  instance,  of 
some  stones,  that  they  are  very  susceptible  of  a 
rolling  motion ;  the  proposition,  while  it  remains 
in  this  general  form,  cannot  with  any  advantage 
be  introduced  into  our  reasonings.  An  aptness 
to  receive  that  mode  of  motion  flows  from  the 
figure  of  the  stone ;  which,  as  it  may  vary  infi- 
nitely, our  judgment  then  only  becomes  appli- 
cable and  determinate,  when  the  particular  figure, 
of  which  volubility  is  a  consequence,  is  also 
taken  into  the  account.  Let  us,  then,  bring  in 
this  other  consideration,  and  the  proposition  will 
run  as  follows:  stones  of  a  spherical  form  are 
easily  put  into  a  rolling  motion.  Here  we  see 
the  condition  upon  which  the  predicate  is  affirm- 
ed, and  therefore  know  in  what  particular  cases 
the  proposition  may  be  applied. 

3.  This  consideration  of  propositions,  respect- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  predicate  is  affirmed 
of  the  subject,  gives  rise  to  the  division  of  them 
into  absolute  and  conditional.  Absolute  propo- 
sitions are  those  wherein  we  affirm  some  pro- 
perty inseparable  from  the  idea  of  the  subject, 
and  which  therefore  belongs  to  it  in  all  possible 
cases :  as,  God  is  infinitely  wise ;  virtue  tends 
to  the  ultimate  happiness  of  man.  But  where 
tile  predicate  is  not  necessarily  connected  with 
the  idea  of  the  subject,  unless  upon  some  consi- 
deration distinct  from  that  idea,  there  the  pro- 
position is  called  conditional.  The  reason  is 
from  the  supposition  annexed,  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  condition,  and  may  be  expressed  as 
such,  thus :  If  a  stone  is  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  it  will  contract  some  degree  of  heat;  if 
a  river  runs  in  a  very  declining  channel,  its  rapi- 
dity will  constantly  increase. 

4.  There  is  not  any  thing  of  greater  import- 
ance in  philosophy  than  a  due  attention  to  this 
division  of  propositions.  If  we  are  careful  never 
to  affirm  things  absolutely  but  where  the  ideas 
are  inseparably  conjoined,  and  if  in  our  other 
judgments  we  distinctly  mark  the  conditions 
which  determine  the  predicate  to  belong  to  the 
subject,  we  shall  be  loss  liable  to  mistake  in 
applying  general  truths  to  the  particular  concerns 
of  human  life.  It  is  owing  to  the  exact  observ- 
ance of  this  rule  that  mathematicians  have  been 
so  happy  in  their  discoveries,  and  that  what 
they  demonstrate  of  magnitude  in  general  may 
be  applied  with  ease  in  all  obvious  occurrences. 

■).  The  truth  of  it  is,  particular  propositions 
are  then   known  to  be  true,  when  we  can  trace 
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their  connexion  with  universals;  and  it  is  iiccord- 
ingly  the  great  business  of  science  to  find  out 
general  truths  that  may  be  applied  with  safety  m 
ull  obvious  instances.  Now  tiie  great  advantage 
arising  from  determining  with  care  tlie  condi- 
tions upon  which  one  idea  may  be  affirmed  or 
denied  of  another  is  this :  that  thereby  i)arti- 
cular  propositions  really  become  universal,  may 
he  introduced  with  certainty  into  our  reasonings, 
and  serve  as  standards  to  conduct  and  regulate 
our  judgments.  To  illustrate  this  by  a  familiar 
instance  :  if  we  say,  some  water  acts  very  for- 
cibly;  the  proposition  is  particular:  and, as  the 
conditions  on  which  this  forcible  action  depends 
are  not  mentioned,  it  is  as  yet  uncertain  in  what 
cases  it  may  be  applied.  Let  us  then  supply 
tiiese  conditions,  and  the  proposition  will  tun 
thus  :  Water,  conveyed  in  sufficient  quantity  along 
a  steep  descent,  acts  very  forcibly.  Here  we 
have  a  universal  judgment,  inasmuch  as  the  pre- 
(iicaie  forcible  action  may  be  ascribed  to  all 
water  under  the  circumstances  mentioned.  Nor 
i-i  it  less  evident  that  the  proposition  in  tiiis  new 
lunn  is  of  easy  aj)plication ;  and  in  fact  we  tind 
that  men  do  apply  it  in  instances  where  the  for- 
cible action  of  water  is  required;  as  in  corn- 
iiiills  and  many  other  works  of  art. 

Sf.ct.   V. — Of  Simple   and   Compound  Piio- 

POSITIONS. 

1.  Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  propositions, 
where  only  two  ideas  are  compared  together. 
Tiiese  are  in  the  general  called  simple  ;  because, 
having  but  one  subject  and  one  predicate,  they 
arc  the  effect  of  a  simple  judgment  that  admits 
of  no  subdivision.  But  if  several  ideas  offer 
themselves  to  our  tlioughts  at  once,  whereby  we 
are  led  to  affirm  the  same  thing  of  different  ob- 
jects, or  different  things  of  the  same  object,  ihe 
propositions  expressing  these  judgments  are 
called  compound;  because  they  may  be  resolved 
into  as  many  others  as  there  are  subjects  or  pre- 
dicates in  the  whole  complex  determination  of 
the  mind.  Thus,  God  is  infinitely  wise  and  infi- 
nitely powerful.  Here  there  are  two  predicates, 
infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  power,  both  affirm- 
ed of  the  same  subject;  and  accordingly  the 
proj)osition  may  be  resolved  into  two  o-lhers, 
affirming  these  predicates  severally.  In  like 
manner,  in  the  proposition,  Neither  kings  nor 
people  are  exempt  from  death  ;  the  predicate  is 
denied  of  both  subjects,  and  may  tlierefore  be 
separated  from  them  in  distinct  propositions. 
Nor  is  it  less  evident  that,  if  a  complex  judg- 
ment consists  of  several  subjects  and  predicates, 
it  may  be  resolved  into  as  many  simple  propo- 
sitions as  are  the  number  of  different  ideas  com- 
pared together.  Riches  and  honors  are  dipt  to 
elate  the  mind,  and  increase  tlie  number  of  our 
desires.  In  this  judgment  there  are  two  subjects 
and  two  predicat'is,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time 
ap]iaient  that  it  may  be  resolved  into  four  dis- 
tinct propositions.  Riches  arc  a])t  to  elate  the 
mind.  Riches  are  apt  to  increase  the  number  of 
our  desires.     And  so  oi'  honors. 

2.  Logicians  have  divided  these  compound 
jiropositions  into  many  different  classes ;  but 
not  with  a  due  regard  to  tiicir  proper  definition. 
Thus  conditionals,   causals,  relatives,  &.c.,  are 


mentioned  as  so  many  distinct  species  of  this 
kind,  though  in  fact  they  are  merely  simple  pro- 
positions. To  give  an  instance  of  a  conditional: 
If  a  stone  is  exposed  to  tlie  rays  of  the  sun,  it 
will  contract  some  degree  of  heat.  Here  we  have 
but  one  subject  and  one  predicate ;  for  the  com- 
plex expression,  a  stone  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  constitutes  the  proper  subject  of  this 
proposition,  and  is  no  more  tlian  one  determined 
idea.  The  same  tiling  happens  in  causals.  Re- 
hoboam  was  unhappy  because  he  followed  evil 
counsel.  There  is  iiere  an  appearance  of  two 
propositions  arising  from  the  complexity  of  the 
expression ;  but,  when  we  consider  the  matter 
more  attentively,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  but 
a  single  subject  and  predicate.  The  pursuit  of 
evil  counsel  brouglit  misery  upon  Rehoboam. 
It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  render  a  propo- 
sition compound,  that  the  subject  and  predicate 
are  complex  notions,  requiring  sometimes  a  whole 
sentence  to  express  tliem ;  for  in  this  case  the 
comparison  is  still  confined  to  two  ideas,  and 
constitutes  what  we  call  a  simple  judgment.  But 
wliere  there  are  several  subjects  or  predicates,  or 
both,  as  the  affirmation  or  negation  maybe  alike 
extended  to  them  all,  the  proposition  expressing 
such  a  judgment  is  truly  a  collection  of  as  many 
Simple  ones  as  there  are  different  ideas  compared. 
Confining  ourselves  therefore  to  this  more  strict 
and  just  nouon  of  compound  propositions,  they 
are  all  reducible  to  two  kinds,  viz.  copulatives 
and  disjunctives. 

3.  A  copulative  proposition  is,  where  the  sub- 
jects and  predicates  are  so  linked  togetlier,  that 
they  may  be  all  severally  affirmed  or  denied  one 
of  another.  Of  this  nature  are  the  examples  of 
compound  propositions  given  above.  '  Riches 
and  honors  are  apt  to  elate  the  mind,  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  our  desires.'  '  Neither 
kings  nor  people  are  exem])t  from  death.  In 
the  first  of  these  the  two  predicates  may  be  af- 
firmed severally  of  each  subject,  whence  we 
have  four  distinct  propositions.  The  otlier  fur- 
nishes an  example  of  the  negative  kind,  where 
the  same  predicate,  being  disjoined  from  botli 
sulijects,  may  be  also  denied  of  them  in  separate 
propositions. 

4.  The  other  species  of  compound  propo- 
sitions are  those  called  disjunctives ;  in  which, 
comparing  several  predicates  with  the  same  sub- 
ject, we  affirm  that  one  of  them  necessarily  be- 
longs to  it,  but  leave  the  particular  predicate 
undetermined.  If  any  one,  for  example,  says, 
'  This  world  either  exists  of  itself,  or  is  the  work 
of  some  all-wise  and  powerful  cause ;'  it  is  evi- 
dent that  one  of  the  two  predicates  must  belong 
to  the  world;  but, as  the  proposition  determines 
not  which,  it  is  therefore  of  the  kind  we  call 
disjunctive.  Such  too  are  the  following  :  '  The 
sun  either  moves  round  tiie  earth,  or  is  the  centre 
about  which  tlie  earth  revolves.'  '  Friendship 
finds  men  equal,  or  makes  them  so.'  It  is  the 
nature  of  all  propositions  of  this  class,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  exact  in  pointof  form,  that,  upon 
determining  the  particular  predicate,  the  rest  are 
of  course  to  be  removed ;  or,  if  all  the  predicates 
but  one  are  removed,  that  one  necessarily  takes 
place.  Thus,  in  the  example  given  above,  if  we 
allow  the  wo.-ld  to  be  the  work  of  some  wise  and 
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powertul  cause,  we  of  course  deny  it  to  be  self- 
•ixistent ;  or,  it'  we  deny  it  to  be  self-existent,  we 
iiuist  necessarily  admit  that  it  was  produced  by 
some  wise  and  powerful  cause.  Now  this  parti- 
cular manner  of  linking  the  predicates  togetlier^ 
so  that  the  establishing  one  displaces  all  the  rest, 
or  the  excluding  all  but  one  necessarily  esta- 
blishes that  one,  cannot  otherwise  be  effected 
than  by  means  of  disjunctive  particles.  And 
lience  propositions  of  this  class  take  their  names 
from  these  particles  which  make  so  necessary  a 
jiart  of  them,  and  indeed  constitute  their  very 
nature  considered  as  a  distinct  species 

Skct.  VI. — Of  the  Division  of  Propositions 
INTO  Self-Evident  and  Demonstrable. 

1.  When  any  proposition  is  offered  to  the  view 
of  the  mind,  if  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed 
be  understood,  upon  comparing  the  ideas  toge- 
tlier,  the  agreement  or  disagreement  asserted  is 
eitiier  immediately  perceived,  or  found  to  iie  be- 
yond the  present  reach  of  the  understanding. 
In  the  first  case,  the  proposition  is  said  to  be 
self-cvidtnt,  and  admits  not  of  any  proof,  because 
a  hare  attention  to  the  ideas  themselves  produces 
full  conviction  and  certainty  ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  call  in  any  thing  more  evident  by  way  of  con- 
firmation. But,  where  the  connexion  or  repug- 
nance comes  not  so  readily  under  tiie  mspection 
of  the  mind,  there  we  must  have  recourse  to  rea- 
soning ;  and  if  by  a  clear  series  of  proofs  we  can 
make  out  the  truth  proposed,  so  that  self-evidence 
shall  accompany  every  step  of  the  procedure,  we 
are  then  able  to  demonstrate  what  we  assert,  and 
the  proposition  itself  is  said  to  be  deinonstrable. 
\\  hen  we  atfirm,  for  instance,  that  '  ii  is  impos- 
sii)le  for  the  same  tiling  to  be  and  not  to  be ;' 
whoever  understands  the  terms  made  use  of  per- 
ceives at  first  glance  the  trutli  of  what  is  asserted, 
nor  can  he  by  any  efforts  bring  himself  to  believe 
tiie  contrary.  The  juoposition  therefore  is  self- 
evident,  and  such  that  it  is  impossible  by  reason- 
ing to  make  it  plainer;  because  there  is  no  truth 
more  obvious  or  better  known,  from  which  as  a 
consequence  it  may  be  deduced.  But  if  we  say, 
tiiis  world  had  a  beginning;  the  assertion  is  in- 
deed equally  true,  but  shines  not  forth  with  the 
same  degree  of  evidence.  We  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  conceiving  how  tlie  world  could  have  a 
beginning  :  and  are  not  brought  to  a  free  and 
full  consent,  until  by  reasoning  we  arrive  at  a 
clear  view  of  the  absurrlity  involved  in  the  con- 
trary supposition,  lience  thi.s  proposition  is  of 
the  kind  we  call  demonstrable,  as  its  trudi  is  not 
immediately  perceived  by  the  mind,  but  yet  may 
\n-.  made  to  appear  by  means  of  others  more 
obvious,  whence  it  follows  as  an  unavoidable 
consequence. 

2.  From  what  has  been  siiid,  it  appears,  that 
reasoning  is  employed  only  about  demonstrable 
propositions,  and  that  our  intuitive  or  self-evi- 
dent perceptions  are  the  foundation  on  which  it 
rests. 

:i.  Self-evident  propositions  furnish  the  first 
principles  of  reasoning  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  if 
in  our  researciies  we  employ  only  sucli  principles 
•  IS  have  the  character  of  seH-evidcncc,  and  api)ly 
them  accordin;;  to  the  rules  to  be  aftcrsvards  ex- 
plained, we   shall  le   in   no  danger  of  error  in 


advancing  from  one  discovery  to  anotiier.  i'Or 
this  we  may  apjx'al  to  the  w ntings  <jf  the  mathe- 
maticians, which,  being  conducted  by  the  express 
model  here  mentioned,  are  an  incontestable  proof 
of  the  firmness  and  stability  of  human  know- 
ledge, wlien  built  upon  so  sure  a  foundation. 
For  not  only  have  the  propositions  of  this  science 
stood  the  test  of  ages,  but  are  found  attended  with 
that  invincible  evidence,  which  forces  the  assent 
of  all  who  duly  consider  the  proofs  upon  which 
they  are  established.  Since  the  mathematicians 
are  universally  allowed  to  have  adopted  the  right 
method  of  arriving  at  unknown  truths,  and 
have  been  the  happiest  in  the  choice  as  well 
as  in  the  application  of  their  principles,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  explain  here  their  method  of 
stating  self-evident  propositions,  and  applying 
tiiem  to  the  purposes  of  demonstration. 

4.  Fir.st  then,  it  is  'o  be  observed,  tliat  they 
have  been  very  careful  in  ascertaining  their  ideas 
and  fixing  the  signification  of  their  terms.  F'or 
this  purpose  they  begin  with  definitions,  in 
which  the  meaning  of  their  words  is  so  distinctly 
explained,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  excite  in  the 
mmd  of  an  attentive  reader  the  very  same  ideas 
tiiat  are  annexed  to  them  by  the  writer.  And  in- 
deed the  clearness  and  irresistible  evidence  of 
mathematical  knowledge  is  owing  to  nothing  so 
much  as  te  this  care  in  laying  the  foundation. 
Where  the  relation  between  any  two  ideas  is  ac- 
curately and  justly  traced,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
for  another  to  comprehend  that  relation,  if  in 
setting  himself  to  discover  it  he  brings  the  very 
same  ideas  into  comparison.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  affixes  to  his  words  ideas  difi'erent  from 
those  that  were  in  the  mind  ;of  him  who  first 
advanced  the  demonstration  ;  it  is  evident  that, 
as  the  same  ideas  are  not  compared,  the  same  re- 
lation cannot  subsist,  so  that  a  proposition  will 
be  rejected  as  false,  which,  had  the  terms  been 
rightly  understood,  must  have  appeared  incon- 
testably  true.  A  square,  for  instance,  is  a  figure 
bounded  by  four  equal  right  lines,  joined  together 
at  rii^ht  angles.  Here  the  nature  of  the  angles 
makes  no  less  a  part  of  the  idea  than  the  equality 
of  the  sides;  and  many  properties  demonstrated 
of  the  square  flow  entirely  from  its  being  a  rect- 
angular figure.  If,  therefore,  we  suppose  a  man, 
who  has  formed  a  partial  notion  of  a  square, 
comprehending  only  the  ecjuality  of  its  side^, 
wiliiuut  regard  to  the  angles,  reading  some  de- 
monstration that  imjilies  also  this  latter  conside- 
ration; it  is  plain  he  would  reject  it  as  nut 
universally  true,  as  it  could  not  be  ajjplied  where 
the  sides  were  joined  togetlier  at  equal  angles. 
I'^or  this  last  figure,  answering  still  to  his  idea  of 
a  scpiare,  would  be  yet  found  without  the  pro- 
perty assigned  to  it  in  the  proposition.  But,  if 
he  comes  afterwards  to  correct  his  notion,  he 
will  then  readily  own  the  truth  and  justness  of 
the  demonstration. 

i>.  We  see,  therefore,  that  nothing  contributes 
S(.)  much  to  the  improvement  and  certainty  of 
Iiuinan  knowledge  as  having  determinate  ideas, 
and  kccjiing  them  steadily  and  in^■ari■.)bly  in  al! 
our  disoouises  and  reasonings.  On  tliis  account 
mathematicians  always  begin  liy  defining  their 
terms,  and  distinctly  unfolding  the  notions  they 
arc  intended  to  expre.^s.     Hence  sucli  as  apply 
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tlieniselves  to  tiiesc  studies  have  exactly  the  same 
views  of  t'iint;s ;  and,  bringing  always  the  very 
same  ideas  into  comparison,  readily  discern  the 
relation  between  them.  It  is  likewise  of  im- 
portance, in  every  demonstration,  to  express  the 
same  idea  invariably  by  the  same  word.  From 
this  practice  mathematicians  never  deviate;  and 
if  it  be  necessary  in  their  demonstrations,  where 
the  reader's  comprehension  is  aided  by  a  diagram, 
it  is  much  more  so  in  all  reasonings  about  moral 
or  intellectual  truths,  where  the  ideas  cannot  be 
represented  by  a  diagram.  The  observation  of 
this  rule  may  sometimes  be  productive  of  ill- 
sounding  periods ;  but,  when  truth  is  the  object, 
sound  ought  to  be  disregarded. 

6.  When  the  mathematicians  have  taken  this 
first  step,  and  made  known  the  ideas  whose  rela- 
tions tliey  intend  to  investigate ;  their  next  care 
is,  to  lay  down  some  self-evident  truths,  which 
may  serve  as  a  foundation  for  their  future  reason- 
ings. And  here  indeed  they  proceed  with  re- 
markable circumspection,  admitting  no  principles 
but  such  as  flow  immediately  from  their  defini- 
tions, and  necessarily  force  themselves  upon  a 
mind  in  any  degree  attentive  to  its  ideas.  Thus 
a  circle  is  a  figure  formed  by  a  right  line  moving 
round  some  fixed  point  in  the  same  plane.  The 
fixed  point  round  which  the  line  is  supposed  to 
move,  and  where  one  of  its  extremities  termi- 
nates, is  called  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The 
other  extremity,  which  is  conceived  to  be  carried 
round  until  it  returns  to  the  ppint  whence  it  first 
set  out,  describes  a  curve  running  into  itself,  and 
termed  the  circumference.  All  right  lines  drawn 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  are  called 
radii.  From  these  definitions  compared,  geo- 
metricians derive  this  self-evident  truth,  '  that 
the  radii  of  the  same  circle  are  all  equal  to  one 
another.' 

7.  We  now  observe,  that,  in  all  propositions, 
we  either  affirm  or  deny  some  property  of  the 
idea  that  constitutes  the  subject  of  our  judgment, 
or  we  maintain  that  something  may  be  done  or 
effected.  The  first  sort  are  called  speculative 
propositions,  as  in  the  example  mentioned  above, 
'The  radii  of  the  same  circle  are  all  equal  one  to 
another.'  The  others  are  called  practical,  for  a 
reason  quite  obvious  ;  thus,  that  a  right  line  may 
be  drawn  from  one  point  to  another,  is  a  practi- 
cal proposition,  inasmuch  as  it  expresses  that 
something  may  be  done. 

8.  From  this  twofold  consideration  of  propo- 
sitions arises  the  twofold  division  of  matliema- 
tical  principles  into  axioms  and  postulates.  By 
an  axiom  they  understand  any  self-evident  spe- 
culative truth  ;  as,  'That  the  whole  is  greater  than 
its  parts : '  '  That  things  equal  to  one  and  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another.'  But  a  self- 
evident  practical  proposition  is  what  they  call  a 
postulate.  Such  are  those  of  Euclid  :  '  That  a 
finite  right  line  may  be  continued  directly  for- 
wards;' '  That  a  circle  may  be  described  about 
any  centre  with  any  distance.'  And  here  we  are 
to  observe,  that,  as  in  an  axiom  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  between  the  subject  and  predicate 
must  come  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
the  mind,  so  in  a  postulate,  not  only  the  possi- 
bility of  the  thing  asserted  must  he  evident  at 
first  view,  but  also  the  manner  in  which  it  niiiy 


be  effected.  For,  wiiere  this  manner  is  not  of 
itself  apparent,  the  proposition  ccmes  under  the 
notion  of  the  demonstrable  kind,  and  is  treated 
as  such  by  geometrical  writers.  Thus,  '  to  draw 
a  right  line  from  one  point  to  another,'  is  assumed 
by  Euclid  as  a  postulate,  because  the  manner  of 
doing  it  is  so  obvious,  as  to  require  no  previous 
teaching.  But  then  it  is  not  equally  evident,  how 
we  are  to  construct  an  equilateral  triangle.  For 
this  reason  he  advances  it  as  a  demonstrable 
proposition,  lays  down  rules  for  the  exact  per- 
formance, and  at  the  same  time  proves,  that,  if 
these  rules  are  followed,  the  figure  will  be  justly 
described. 

9.  This  leads  us  to  notice,  that  as  self-evident 
truths  are  distinguished  into  different  kinds,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  speculative  or  practical,  so 
is  it  also  with  demonstrable  propositions.  A 
demonstrable  speculative  proposition  is  by  ma- 
thematicians called  a  theorem.  Such  is  the 
famous  forty-seventh  proposition  of  the  first 
book  of  the  Elements,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Pythagoric  theorem,  from  its  supposed  in- 
ventor Pythagoras,  viz.  '  That,  in  every  right- 
angled  triangle,  the  square  described  upon  the 
side  subtending  the  right  angle  is  equal  to  both 
the  squares  described  upon  the  sides  containing 
the  right  angle.'  On  the  other  hand,  a  demon- 
strable practical  proposition  is  called  a  problem  ; 
as  where  Euclid  teaches  us  to  describe  a  square 
upon  a  given  right  line. 

10.  Besides  the  four  kinds  of  propositions 
already  mentioned,  mathematicians  have  also  a 
fifth,  known  by  the  name  of  corollaries.  These 
are  usually  subjoined  to  theorems  or  problems, 
and  differ  from  them  only  in  tliis,  that  they  flow 
from  what  is  there  demonstrated  in  so  obvious  a 
manner  as  to  discover  their  dependence  upon 
the  proposition  whence  they  are  deduced,  almost 
as  soon  as  proposed.  Thus  Euclid  having  de- 
monstrated, '  that  in  every  right-lined  triangle 
all  the  three  angles  taken  together  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles,'  adds,  by  way  of  corollary, '  that 
all  the  three  angles  of  any  one  triangle  taken  to- 
gether are  equal  to  all  the  three  angles  of  any 
other  triangle  taken  together  : '  which  is  evident 
at  first  sight;  because  in  all  cases  they  are  equal 
to  two  ri<j;ht  ones,  and  things  equal  to  one  and 
the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another. 

11.  The  scholia  of  mathematicians  are  indif- 
ferently annexed  to  definitions,  propositions,  or 
corollaries:  and  answer  the  same  purposes  as 
annotations  upon  a  classic  author.  For  in  them 
occasion  is  taken  to  explain  whatever  may  ap- 
pear intricate  and  obscure  in  a  train  of  reasoning ; 
to  answer  objections ;  to  teach  the  application 
and  uses  of  propositions;  to  lay  open  the  original 
and  history  of  the  several  discoveries  made  in  the 
science ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  acquaint  us  with  all 
such  particulars  as  deserve  to  be  known,  whether 
considered  as  points  of  curiosity  or  profit. 

PART  III. 

OF  REASONING. 

Sect,  I. — Of  Reasoning  in  general,  and  the 
Parts  of  which  it  consists. 
1 .  It  often  happens,  in  comparing  ideas  toge- 
ther, that  their  agreement  or  disagreement  cannot 
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be  discerned  at  first  view,  especially  it'  they  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of  an  exact  ap- 
plication one  to  another.  When,  for  instance, 
we  compare  two  figures  of  a  different  make,  in 
order  to  judge  of  their  equality  or  inequality,  it 
is  plain  that,  by  barely  considering  the  figures 
themselves,  we  cannot  arrive  at  an  exact  deter- 
mination ;  because,  by  reason  of  their  disagreeing 
forms,  it  is  impossible  to  put  them  together,  so 
that  their  several  parts  shall  mutually  coincide. 
Here  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  look  out  for 
some  third  idea  that  will  admit  of  such  an  appli- 
cation as  the  present  case  requires ;  wherein  if  we 
succeed,  all  difficulties  vanish,  and  the  relation 
we  are  in  quest  of  may  be  traced  with  ease.  Thus 
right-lined  figures  are  all  reduced  to  squares,  by 
means  of  which  we  can  measure  their  areas,  and 
determine  exactly  their  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment in  point  of  magnitude. 

2.  But  how  can  any  third  idea  serve  to  disco- 
ver a  relation  between  two  others  ?  The  answer 
is,  by  being  compared  severally  with  these  others ; 
for  such  a  comparison  enables  us  to  see  how  far 
the  ideas  witli  which  this  third  is  compared  are 
connected  or  disjoined  between  themselves.  In 
the  example  mentioned  above  of  two  right-lined 
figures,  if  we  compare  each  of  them  with  some 
square  whose  area  is  known,  and  find  the  one 
exactly  equal  to  it,  and  the  other  less  by  a  square 
inch,  we  immediately  conclude  that  the  area  of 
the  first  figure  is  a  square  inch  greater  than  that 
of  the  second.  The  manner  of  determining  the 
relation  between  any  two  ideas,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  some  third  with  which  they  may  be  com- 
pared, is  that  which  we  call  7-caso)ihig ;  and  is 
indeed  the  chief  instrument  by  which  we  push  on 
our  discoveries,  and  enlarge  our  knowledge.  The 
great  art  lies  in  finding  out  such  intermediate 
ideas,  as,  when  compared  with  the  others  in  the 
question,  will  furnisli  evident  and  known  truths; 
because,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  it  is  only  by 
means  of  them  that  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  hidden  and  remote. 

3.  Hence  it  appears,  that  every  act  of  reason- 
ing necessarily  includes  three  distinct  judgments ; 
two  wherein  the  ideas  whose  relation  we  want  to 
discover  are  severally  compared  with  the  middle 
idea,  and  a  third  wherein  they  are  themselves 
connected  or  disjoined,  according  to  the  result 
of  that  comparison.  Now,  as  in  the  second  part 
of  logic  our  judgments,  when  put  into  words, 
were  called  propositions,  so  here  in  the  third 
part  the  expressions  of  our  reasonings  are  termed 
syllogisms.  Hence  it  follows,  that  as  every  act 
of  reasoning  implies  three  several  judgments,  so 
every  syllogism  must  include  three  distinct  pro- 
positions. When  a  reasoning  is  thus  put  into  words, 
and  a])pears  in  form  of  a  syllogism,  the  interme- 
diate idea,  made  use  of  to  discover  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  we  search  for,  is  called  the  middle 
term  ;  and  the  two  ideas  themselves,  with  which 
this  third  is  compared,  go  by  the  name  of  the 
extremes. 

4.  But  as  these  things  are  best  illustrated  by 
examples;  let  us,  for  instance,  set  ourselves  to 
enquire  whether  men  are  accountable  for  their 
actions.  As  the  relation  between  the  ideas  of 
men  and  accountableness  comes  not  within  the 
immediate  view  of  the  mind,  our  first  care  must 


be  to  find  out  some  third  idea  that  will  enable 
us  the  more  easily  to  discover  and  trace  it.  A 
very  small  measure  of  reflection  is  sutticient  to 
inform  us,  that  no  creature  can  be  accountable 
for  his  actions,  unless  we  suppose  him  capable 
of  distinguishing  the  good  from  the  bad;  that  is, 
unless  we  suppose  him  possessed  of  reason. 
Nor  is  this  alone  sufficient.  For  what  would  it 
avail  him  to  know  good  from  bad  actions,  if  he 
had  no  freedom  of  choice,  nor  could  avoid  the 
one  and  pursue  the  other?  Hence  it  becomes 
necessary  to  take  in  both  considerations  in  the 
present  case.  It  is  at  the  same  time  equally 
apparent,  that  wherever  there  is  this  ability  of 
distinguishing  good  from  bad  actious,  and  of 
pursuing  the  one  and  avoiding  the  other,  tliere 
also  a  creature  is  accountable.  We  have  then 
obtained  a  third  idea,  with  which  accountable- 
ness is  inseparably  connected,  viz.  reason  and 
liberty;  which  are  here  to  be  considered  as 
making  up  one  complex  conception.  Let  us 
now  take  this  middle  idea,  and  compare  it  with, 
the  other  term  in  the  question,  viz,  man,  and  we 
all  know  by  experience  that  it  may  be  affirmed 
of  him.  Having  thus  by  means  of  the  interme- 
diate idea  formed  two  several  judgments,  viz. 
that  man  is  possessed  of  reason  and  liberty ;  and 
that  reason  and  liberty  imply  accountableness ; 
a  third  obviously  and  necessarily  follows,  viz. 
that  man  is  accountable  for  his  actions.  Here 
then  we  have  a  complete  act  of  reasoning,  in 
which,  according  to  what  has  b?ei)  already  ob- 
served, tliere  are  three  distinct  judgments  ■  two 
that  may  be  styled  previous,  inasmuch  as  they 
lead  to  tlie  other,  and  arise  from  comparing  the 
middle  idea  with  the  two  ideas  in  the  question ; 
the  third  is  a  consequence  of  these  previous  acts, 
and  flows  from  combining  the  extreme  ideas.  If 
now  we  put  this  reasoning  into  words,  it  exhibits 
what  logicians  term  a  syllogism  :  and  when  pro- 
posed in  due  form  runs  thus  :: — '  Every  creature 
possessed  of  reason  and  liberty  is  accountable 
for  his  actions. — Man  is  a  creature  possessed  of 
reason  and  liberty ; — Therefore  man  is  account- 
able for  his  actions.' 

5  In  this  syllogism  we  may  observe,  that  there 
are  three  several  propositions  expressing  the  tiiree 
judgments  implied  in  the  act  of  reasoning;  and 
so  disposed  as  to  represent  distinctly  what  passes 
within  the  mind  in  tracing  the  more  distant  rela- 
tions of  its  ideas.  The  first  two  propositions  an- 
swer the  two  previous  judgments  in  reasoning, 
and  are  called  the  premises,  because  they  are 
placed  before  the  other.  The  third  is  termed  the 
conclusion,  as  being  gained  in  consequerce  of 
wiiat  was  asserted  in  the  premises.  We  are  also 
to  remember,  that  the  terms  expressing  the  two 
ideas  wliose  relations  we  enquire  after,  as  iierc 
man  and  accountableness,  are  in  general  called 
the  extremes;  and  that  the  intermediate  idea,  by 
means  of  which  the  relation  is  traced,  viz.  a  crea- 
ture possessed  of  reason  and  liberty,  takes  the 
name  of  the  middle  term.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  by  the  premises  of  a  syllogism  we  are  always 
to  understand  the  two  propositions  where  the 
middle  term  is  respectively  compared  with  the 
extremes;  for  these  constitute  the  previous  judg- 
ments, whence  th(;  truth  wc  are  in  quest  of  is  by 
reasoning  deduced.    The  conclusion  is  thatotiicr 
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proposition,  in  wliicli  tlie  extremes  tlieniselves 
are  joined  or  separated  agreeably  to  what  appears 
upon  ilie  above  comparison. 

6.  The  conclusion  is  made  up  of  the  extreme 
terms  of  the  syllogism  :  and  the  extreme,  which 
serves  as  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  goes 
by  the  name  of  tlie  major  terni :  the  other  ex- 
treme, which  makes  the  subject  in  the  same  pro- 
position, is  called  the  minor  term.  From  this 
distinction  of  the  extremes  arises  also  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  premises,  where  these  extremes 
are  respectively  compared  witii  the  middle  term. 
That  proposition  which  compares  the  greater 
extreme,  or  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  with 
the  middle  term,  is  called  the  major  proposition: 
the  otlier,  wlierein  the  same  midille  term  is  com- 
pared with  the  subject  of  the  conclusion  or  less 
extreme,  is  called  the  minor  proposition.  All 
this  is  obvious  from  the  syllogism  already  given, 
where  tlie  conclusion  is,  man  is  accountable  for 
Jiis  actions.  For  here  tlie  predicate,  accountable 
for  his  actions,  being  connected  with  the  middle 
term  in  the  first  of  the  two  premises,  every  crea- 
ture possessed  of  reason  and  liberty  is  account- 
able for  his  actions,  gives  what  we  call  the  major 
proposition.  In  the  second  of  the  premises,  man 
is  a  creature  possessed  of  reason  and  liberty,  we 
find  the  less  extreme,  or  subject  of  the  conclu- 
sion, viz.  man,  connected  with  the  same  middle 
term,  whence  it  is  known  to  be  the  minor  ])ro- 
position.  When  a  syllogism  is  proposed  in  due 
form,  the  major  proposition  is  always  placed 
first,  the  minor  next,  and  the  conclusion  last. 

7.  These  things  premised,  we  may  define  rea- 
soning to  be  an  act  or  operation  of  the  mind, 
deducing  some  unknown  proposition  from  other 
previous  ones  that  are  evident  and  known.  These 
previous  propositions,  in  a  simple  act  of  reason- 
ing, are  only  two  in  number;  and  it  is  always  re- 
<iuired  that  they  be  of  themselves  ajiparent  to  the 
understanding,  so  that  we  assent  to  and  perceive 
the  trutii  of  tliem  as  soon  as  proposed.  In  the 
syllogism  given  above,  tlie  premises  are  supposed 
lo  be  self-evident  truths  ;  otherwise  the  conclu- 
sion could  not  be  inferred  by  a  single  act  of  rea- 
soning. If,  for  instance,  in  the  major,  '  every 
creature  possessed  of  reason  and  liberty  is  ac- 
countable for  his  actions,'  the  connexion  between 
tlie  subject  and  predicate  could  not  be  perceived 
by  a  bare  attention  to  the  ideas  themselves;  it  is 
evident  tliat  this  proposition  would  no  less  re- 
quire a  proof  than  the  conclusion  deduced  from 
it.  In  this  case  a  new  middle  term  must  be 
sought,  to  trace  the  connexion  here  supposed; 
and  this  of  course  furnishes  another  syllogism, 
by  which  having  established  the  proposition  in 
question,  we  are  then,  and  not  before,  at  liberty 
to  use  it  in  any  succeeding  train  of  reasoning. 
And  should  it  so  happen,  that  in  this  second 
essay  tiiere  were  still  some  previous  proposition 
whose  truth  did  not  appear  at  first  sight,  we  must 
then  have  recourse  to  a  third  syllogism,  to  lay 
open  that  truth  to  the  mind :  because,  so  long  as 
the  premises  remain  uncertain,  the  conclusion 
built  upon  them  must  be  so  too.  When,  by 
conducting  our  thoughts  in  this  manner,  we  at 
last  arrive  at  some  syllogism  wliere  the  previous 
propositions  are  intuitive  truths,  ilie  mind  then 
res's  in  full  security  •  as  porccivuig  that  the  se- 


veral conclusions  it  has  passed  through,  staud 
upon  the  immoveable  foundations  of  self-evi- 
dence. 

8.  We  see,  therefore,  that,  to  infer  a  conclusion 
by  a  single  act  of  reasoning,  the  premises  must 
be  intuitive  ])ropositions.  Where  they  are  not, 
previous  syllogisms  are  required;  in  which  case 
reasoning  becomes  a  complicated  act,  takiiic:  in 
a  variety  of  successive  steps.  This  frequently 
happens  in  tracing  the  more  remote  relation  of 
our  ideas;  where,  many  middle  terms  being 
called  in,  the  conclusion  cannot  be  made  out  but 
in  consequence  of  a  series  of  syllogisms  follow- 
ing one  another  in  train.  Bat  although,  in  this 
concatenation  of  propositions,  those  that  form 
the  premises  of  the  last  syllogism  are  often  con- 
siderably removed  from  self-evidence  ;  yet,  if  we 
trace  the  reasoning  backwards,  we  shall  find  them 
the  conclusions  of  previous  syllogisms,  whose 
premises  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  intui- 
tion in  proportion  as  we  advance,  and  are  found 
at  last  to  terminate  in  it.  And  if,  after  having 
thus  performed  a  demonstration,  we  take  it  the 
contrary  way  ;  and  observe  how  the  mind,  setting 
out  with  intuitive  perceptions,  couples  them  to- 
getlier  to  form  a  conclusion  ;  how,  by  introducing 
this  conclusion  into  another  syllogism,  it  stdl 
advances  one  step  farther;  and  so  proceeds, 
making  every  new  discovery  subservient  to  its 
future  progress ;  we  shall  then  perceive  clearly, 
that  reasoning  is  no  more  than  an  orderly  com- 
bination of  those  simple  acts  which  we  have 
already  so  fully  explained. 

9.  Thus  we  see  that  reasoning,  beginning  with 
first  principles,  rises  gradually  from  one  judg- 
ment to  another,  and  connects  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  every  stage  of  the  progression  brings 
with  it  intuitive  certainty.  And  now  we  may 
clearly  understand  the  definition  given  above  of 
tills  distinguishing  faculty  of  the  human  mind. 
Reason,  we  have  said,  is  the  ability  of  deducing 
unknown  truths  from  ])riuciples  or  propositions 
that  are  already  known.  This  evidently  appears 
by  the  foregoing  account,  where  we  see  that  no 
proposition  is  admitted  into  a  syllogism,  to  serve 
as  one  of  the  previous  judgments  on  which  the 
conclusion  rests,  unless  it  is  itself  a  known  and 
established  truth,  whose  connexion  with  self- 
evident  principles  has  been  already  traced. 

Sect.  II. — Ox  the  sEVEa.\L  Kinds  of  Rtason- 

IKG  ;  AND  FIRST  OF  THAT  BY  WHICH  WE  DtTEIi- 

MiNE  THE  Genera  and  Si'ecies  of  Things. 

1.  All  the  aims  of  human  reason  may  in  gene- 
ral be  reduced  to  these  two  :  1.  To  rank  things 
under  those  universal  ideas  to  which  they  truly 
belong;  and,  2.  To  ascribe  to  them  their  several 
attributes  and  properties  in  consequence  of  that 
distribution. 

2.  One  great  aim  of  human  reason  is  to  dete- 
mine  the  genera  and  species  of  things.  We  have 
seen,  in  the  first  part  of  this  treatise,  how  the 
mind  proceeds  in  framing  general  ideas.  We 
have  also  seen,  in  the  second  part,  how,  by  means 
of  dicso  general  ideas,  we  arrive  at  universal 
propositions.  Now,  as  in  these  universal  propo- 
sitions we  aftirm  some  property  of  a  genus  or 
species,  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  ap]>ly  this 
property  to  particular  objects  till  we  have  first 
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dcterminod  wliPthpr  ihey  are  rompreliendeH 
under  tliat  general  idea  of  wliicli  tlie  properly  is 
affirmed.  Tims  there  are  certain  properties  be- 
longing to  all  even  numbers,  which  cannot  how- 
oyer  be  applied  to  any  particular  number,  until 
we  have  first  discovered  it  to  be  of  the  species 
expressed  by  that  name.  Hence  reasonincf  begins 
with  referring  things  to  their  several  divisions 
.■\nd  classes  in  the  scale  of  our  ideas;  and,  as 
these  divisions  are  all  distinguished  by  particular 
names,  we  hereby  learn  to  apply  the  terms  ex- 
pressing general  conceptions  to  such  particular 
objects  as  come  under  our  immediate  observa- 
tion. 

3.  Now,  to  arrive  at  these  conclusions,  by 
which  the  several  objects  of  perception  are 
brought  under  general  names,  two  things  are 
manifestly  necessary.  First,  that  we  take  a  view 
of  the  idea  itself  denoted  by  that  general  name, 
and  carefully  attend  to  the  distinguishing  marks 
which  serve  to  characterise  it.  Secondly,  that  we 
compare  this  idea  with  the  object  under  consi- 
deration, observing  diligently  wherein  they  agree 
or  differ.  If  the  idea  is  found  to  correspond  wit'i 
the  particular  object,  we  then  without  hesitation 
apply  to  it  the  general  name  ;  but,  if  no  such  cor- 
respondence intervenes,  the  conclusion  must 
necessarily  take  a  contrary  turn.  Let  us,  for  u\- 
st.mce,  take  the  number  eight,  and  consider  by 
what  steps  we  are  led  to  pronounce  it  an  even 
number.  First,  then,  we  call  to  mind  the  idea 
signified  by  the  expression  an  even  number,  viz. 
that  it  is  a  number  divisible  into  two  equal  parts. 
We  then  compare  this  idea  with  the  number 
eight,  and,  finding  them  to  agree,  see  at  once  the 
necessity  of  admitting  the  conclusion.  These 
several  judgments,  therefore,  transferred  into 
language,  and  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  syllo- 
gism, appear  thus : — '  Every  number  that  may 
be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  is  an  even  num- 
ber : — The  number  eight  may  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts; — Therefore  the  number  eight  is 
an  even  number. 

4.  Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  where  the 
general  idea,  to  which  particular  objects  are  re- 
ferred, is  very  familiar  to  the  mind,  and  fre- 
quently in  view ;  this  reference,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  general  name,  seem  to  be  made 
witliout  any  apparatus  of  reasoning.  When  we 
see  a  horse  in  the  fields,  or  a  dog  in  the  street, 
we  readily  apply  the  name  of  the  species;  habit, 
and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  general 
idea,  suggesting  it  instantaneously  to  the  mind. 
We  are  not  however  to  imagine  on  this  account 
that  the  understanding  departs  from  the  usual 
rules  of  just  thinking.  A  freciuent  repetition  of 
acts  begets  a  habit;  and  habits  arc  attended  with 
a  certain  promptness  of  execution,  tiiat  prevents 
our  observing  the  several  steps  and  gradations 
by  which  any  course  of  action  is  accomplislicd. 
FJut  in  other  instances,  where  we  judge  not  by 
precontracted  habits,  as  when  the  general  idea  is 
very  complex,  or  less  familiar  to  the  mind,  we 
always  proceed  according  to  the  form  of  reason- 
ing estalilished  above.  A  goldsmith,  for  instance, 
who  is  in  doubt  as  to  any  piece  of  metal,  whether 
it  be  of  the  species  called  gold,  first  examines  its 
properties,  and  then  comparing  them  with  the 
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perfect  correspondence,  no  longer  hesitates  under 
what  class  of  metals  to  rank  it. 

5.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  our  researches 
here,  because  in  appearance  bounded  to  the  im- 
posing of  general  names  upon  particular  objects, 
are  therefore  trivial  and  of  little  consequence. 
Some  of  the  most  considerable  debates  among 
mankind,  and  such  too  as  nearly  regard  their 
lives,  interest,  and  happiness,  turn  wholly  upon 
this  article.  Is  it  not  the  chief  employment  of 
our  several  courts  of  judicature  to  determine,  in 
particular  instances,  what  is  law,  justice,  and 
equity?  Of  what  importance  is  it  in  many  cases 
to  decide  aright,  whether  an  action  shall  be 
termed  murder  or  manslaughter !  We  see  then 
that  no  less  than  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men 
often  dejjend  upon  these  decisions.  The  reason 
is  plain.  Actions,  when  once  referred  to  a  gene- 
ral idea,  draw  after  them  all  that  may  be  affirmed 
of  that  idea ;  insomuch  tliat  the  determining  the 
species  of  actions  is  all  one  with  determining 
what  proportion  of  praise  or  dispraise,  commen- 
dation or  blame.  Sec,  ought  to  follow  them.  For, 
as  it  is  allowed  tliat  murder  deserves  death,  by 
bringing  any  particular  action  under  the  head  of 
murder,  we  of  coiirse  decide  the  punishment 
due  to  it. 

6.  But  the  great  importance  of  this  branch  of 
reasoning,  and  the  necessity  of  care  and  circum- 
spection in  referring  particular  objects  to  general 
ideas,  is  still  farther  evident  from  the  practice  o'. 
liie  mathematicians.  Every  one,  who  has  read 
Euclid,  knows  that  he  frequently  requires  us  to 
draw  lines  through  certain  points,  and  according 
to  such  and  such  directions.  The  figures  thence 
resulting  are  often  squares,  parallelograms,  .or 
rectangles.  Yet  Euclid  never  supposes  this  frori 
their  bare  appearance,  but  always  demonstrates 
it  upon  the  strictest  principles  of  geometry.  Nor 
is  the  method  he  takes  in  any  thing  differen'. 
from  that  described  above.  Thus,  for  instance, 
having  defined  a  square  to  be  a  figure  boundea 
by  four  equal  sides  joined  togedier  at  right 
angles ;  when  such  a  figure  arises  in  any  con- 
struction previous  to  the  demonstration  of  a  pro- 
position, yet  he  never  calls  it  by  that  name  until 
he  has  sliown  that  its  sides  are  equal,  and  all  its 
angles  right  ones.  Now  this  is  apparently  the 
same  form  of  reasoning  we  have  before  exhibited 
in  proving  eight  to  be  an  even  number. 

7.  Having  thus  explained  the  rules  by  which 
we  are  to  conduct  ourselves  in  ranking  jjarticular 
objects   under  general   ideas,   and   shown  Uieir 
conformity  to  the  practice  and  manner  of  the 
mathematicians,  it  remains  only  to  observe,  that 
the  true  way  of  rendering  this  part  of  knowledge 
both  easy  and  certain,  is,  by  habituating  ourselve 
to  clear  and  determinate  ideas,  and  keeping  then 
steadily  annexed  to  their  respective  names.    For 
as  all  our  aim  is  to  apply  general  words  aright 
if  these  words  stand  for  invariable  ideas  diat  are 
perfecdy  known  to  the  mind,  and  can  be  readily 
distinguished  upon  occasion,  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  mistake  or  error  in  our  reasonm-s. 
Let  us  suj^po.se  diat,  by  examining  any  object, 
and  carrying  our  attention  successively  from  one 
]3art  to  another,  we  have  acquainted  ourselves 
witli  the  several  particulars  observable  in  it.     If 
among  these  we  find   such  as  constitute  some 
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gener.'.l  iiica,  framed  and  setikd  before-hand  by 
the  understanding,  and  disiinguished  by  a  j)ar- 
ticular  name,  the  resemblance  thus  known  and 
perceived  necessarily  determines  tlie  species  of 
the  object,  and  thereby  gives  it  a  right  to  the 
name  by  which  that  species  is  called.  Tims 
four  equal  sides,  joined  together  at  right  angles, 
make  up  the  notion  of  a  square.  As  this  is  a 
tixed  and  invariable  idea,  witliout  which  the 
general  name  cannot  be  applied,  we  never  call 
any  particular  figure  a  square  until  it  appears  to 
have  these  several  conditions  ;  and,  contrarily, 
wherever  a  figure  is  found  with  these  conditions, 
it  necessarily  takes  the  name  of  a  square.  The 
same  will  be  found  to  hold  in  all  our  other  rea- 
sonings of  this  kind,  where  nothing  can  create 
any  difficulty  but  the  want  of  settled  ideas.  If, 
for  instance,  we  have  not  determined  within  our- 
selves the  precise  notion  denoted  by  the  word 
manslaughter,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  de- 
cide whetlier  any  particular  action  ought  to  bear 
that  name  :  because,  however  nicely  we  examine 
the  action  itself,  yet,  being  strangers  to  the  gene- 
ral idea  with  which  it  is  to  be  compared,  we  are 
utterly  unable  to  judge  of  their  agreement  or 
disagreement.  But  if  we  take  care  to  remove 
this  obstacle,  and  distinctly  trace  the  two  ideas 
under  consideration,  all  difficulties  vanish,  and 
the  resolution  becomes  both  easy  and  certain. 

8.  Thus  we  see  of  what  importance  it  is 
towards  the  improvement  and  certainty  of  human 
knowledge,  that  we  accustom  ourselves  to  clear 
and  determinate  ideas,  and  a  steady  application 
of  words. 

Sf.ct.  III. — Of  Reasoning  as  it  Regards  the 
Powers  and  Properties  of  Thikgs,  and 
THE  Relations  of  our  General  Ideas. 

1.  We  now  come  to  the  second  great  end 
which  men  have  in  view  in  their  reasonings  : 
namely,  the  discovering  and  ascribing  to  things 
their  several  attributes  or  properties.  And  here 
it  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish  between  rea- 
soning as  it  regards  the  sciences,  and  as  it  con- 
cerns common  life.  In  tlie  sciences  our  reason 
is  employed  chiefly  about  universal  truths,  it 
being  by  them  alone  that  the  bounds  of  human 
knowledge  are  enlarged.  Hence  the  division  of 
things  into  various  classes,  called  otherwise 
genera  and  species.  For  these  universal  ideas 
being  set  up  as  the  representatives  of  many  par- 
ticular things,  whatever  is  affirmed  of  them  may 
be  also  affirmed  of  all  the  individuals  to  which 
they  belong.  Murder,  for  instance,  is  a  general 
idea,  representing  a  certain  species  of  human 
actions.  Reason  tells  us  that  the  punishment 
due  to  it  is  death.  Hence  every  particular  action, 
coming  under  tlie  notion  of  murder,  has  tlie 
punishment  of  death  allotted  to  it.  Here  then 
we  apply  the  general  truth  to  some  obvious  in- 
stance ;  and  this  is  what  properly  constitutes  tlie 
reasoning  of  common  life.  For  men,  in  their 
ordinary  transactions  and  intercourse  one  with 
another,  have,  for  the  most  part,  to  do  only  with 
jiarticular  objects.  Our  friends  and  relations, 
their  characters  and  behaviour,  the  constitution 
of  the  several  bodies  that  surround  us,  and  the 
uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  are  what 
cliieflv  engage  our  attention.     In  all  these  we 


reason  about  particular  things;  and  the  whole 
result  of  our  reasoning  is,  the  applying  the  gene- 
ral truths  of  the  sciences  in  the  ordinary  transac- 
tions of  human  life.  Wiien  we  see  a  viper,  we 
avoid  it.  Wlierever  we  have  occasion  for  the 
forcible  action  of  water,  to  move  a  body  that 
makes  considerable  resistance,  we  take  care  to 
convey  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  fall  upon 
the  object  with  impetuosity.  Now  all  this  hap- 
pens in  consequence  of  our  familiar  and  ready 
application  of  these  two  general  truths.  'The 
bite  of  a  viper  is  mortal.'  '  Water,  falling  upon 
a  body  with  impetuosity,  acts  very  forcibly 
towards  setting  it  in  motion.'  In  like  manner, 
if  we  set  ourselves  to  consider  any  particular 
character,  in  order  to  determine  the  share  of 
praise  or  dispraise  that  belongs  to  it,  our  great 
concern  is  to  ascertain  exactly  the  proportion  of 
virtue  and  vice.  The  reason  is  obvious.  A  just 
determination,  in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  depends 
entirely  upon  an  application  of  these  general 
maxims  of  morality ;  ^'irtuous  actions  deserve 
praise;  vicious  actions  deserve  blame. 

2.  Hence  it  appears  that  reasoning,  as  it  re- 
gards common  life,  is  no  more  than  the  ascribing 
the  general  properties  of  things  to  those  several 
objects  with  which  we  are  mere  immediately 
concerned,  according  as  they  are  found  to  be  of 
that  particular  division  or  class  to  which  the 
properties  belong.  The  steps  then  by  which  we 
proceed  are  manifestly  these.  First,  we  refer 
the  object  under  consideration  to  some  general 
idea  or  class  of  things.  We  then  recollect  the 
several  attributes  of  that  general  idea.  And, 
lastly,  ascribe  all  those  attributes  to  the  present 
object.  Thus,  in  considering  the  character  of 
Sempronius,  if  we  find  it  lo  be  of  the  kind  called 
virtuous,  when  vve,  at  the  same  time,  reflect  that 
a  virtuous  character  is  deserving  of  esteem,  it 
naturally  and  obviously  follows  that  Sempronius 
is  so  too.  These  thoughts,  put  into  a  syllogism, 
in  order  to  exhibit  tlie  form  of  reasoning  here 
required,  run  thus: — 'Every  virtuous  man  is 
worthy  of  esteem. — Sempronius  is  a  virtuous 
man ; — Therefore  Sempronius  is  worthy  of  es- 
teem.' 

3.  By  this  syllogism  it  appears,  that,  before  we 
affirm  any  thing  of  a  particular  object,  that  object 
must  be  referred  to  some  general  idea.  Sempro- 
nius is  pronounced  worthy  of  esteem  only  in 
consequence  of  his  being  a  virtuous  man,  or 
coming  under  that  general  notion.  Hence  we 
see  the  necessary  connexion  of  the  various  parts 
of  reasoning,  and  the  dependence  they  have  one 
upon  another.  The  determining  the  genera  and 
species  of  tilings  is  one  exercise  of  human  rea- 
son ;  and  here  we  find  that  this  exercise  is  the 
fust  in  order,  and  previous  to  the  other,  which 
consists  in  ascribing  to  them  their  properties, 
and  i-elations.  But  when  we  have  taken  this 
previous  step,  and  brought  particular  objects 
under  general  names ;  as  the  properties  we  as- 
cribe to  them  are  no  other  than  those  of  the 
general  idea,  it  is  plain  that,  in  order  to  a  suc- 
cessful progress  in  this  part  of  knowledge,  we 
must  thoroughly  acquaint  ourselves  with  the 
several  relations  and  attributes  of  these  our 
general  ideas.  When  this  is  done,  the  other 
part  will  be  easy,  and  requires  scarcely  any  l.ibor 
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■■]■  thought,  as  being  no  more  than  an  application 
of  the  general  form  of  reasoning  represented  in 
tiie  foregoing  syllogism.  Now,  as  we  have  al- 
ready sufficiently  shown  how  we  are  to  proceed 
in  determining  the  genera  and  species  of  things, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  previous  step  to 
this  second  branch  of  human  knowledge,  all  that 
13  farther  wanting  towards  a  due  explanation  of 
it  is,  to  offer  some  considerations  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  investigating  the  general  relations  of  our 
ideas.  This  is  the  highest  exercise  of  tne  powers 
of  the  understanding,  and  that  by  means  of  which 
we  arrive  at  the  discovery  of  universal  truths ;  so 
that  our  deductions  in  this  way  constitute  that 
particular  species  of  reasoning  which  regards 
principally  the  sciences. 

4.  But,  that  we  may  conduct  our  thoughts 
with  some  order  and  method,  we  shall  begin 
with  observing,  that  the  relations  of  our  general 
ideas  are  of  two  kinds :  either  such  as  imme- 
diately discover  themselves,  upon  comparing  the 
ideas  one  with  another ;  or  such  as,  being  more 
remote  and  distant,  require  art  and  contrivance 
to  bring  them  into  view.  The  relations  of  the 
first  kind  furnisli  us  with  intuitive  and  self- 
evident  truths  .  those  of  the  second  are  traced 
by  reasoning,  and  due  application  of  inter- 
mediate ideas.  It  is  of  this  last  kind  that  we 
are  to  speak  here,  having  discussed  the  other  in 
the  second  part.  As,  therefore,  in  tracing  tlie 
more  distant  relations  of  things,  we  must  always 
have  recourse  to  intervening  ideas,  and  are  more 
or  less  successful  in  our  researches  according  to 
our  acquaintance  with  these  ideas,  and  ability 
of  applying  them,  it  is  evident  that,  to  make  a 
good  reasoner,  two  things  are  principally  re- 
quired. 1st,  An  extensive  knowledge  of  those 
intermediate  ideas,  by  means  of  which  things 
may  be  compared  one  with  another.  2dly,  The 
skill  and  talent  of  applying  them  happily  in  all 
particular  instances  that  come  under  considera- 
tion. 

5.  In  order  to  our  successful  progress  in  rea- 
soning, we  must  have  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
those  intermediate  ideas,  by  means  of  which 
things  may  be  compared  one  with  another.  For 
as  it  is  not  every  idea  that  will  answer  the  pur- 
y)Ose  of  our  enquiries,  but  such  only  as  are  pecu- 
liarly related  to  the  objects  about  which  we 
reason,  so  as,  by  a  comparison  with  them,  to 
furnish  evident  and  known  truths ;  nothing  is 
more  apparent  than  that  the  greater  variety  of  con- 
ceptions we  can  call  into  view,  the  more  likely 
we  are  to  find  some  among  them  that  will  help 
us  to  the  truths  here  required.  And,  indeed,  it 
holds  in  experience,  that  in  proportion  as  we  en- 
large our  views  of  things,  and  grow  acquainted 
with  a  multitude  of  different  objects,  the  reason- 
ing faculty  gathers  strength:  for,  by  extending 
our  sphere  of  knowledge,  the  mind  acquires  a 
certain  force  and  penetration,  as  being  accus- 
tomed to  examine  the  several  appearances  of  its 
ideas,  and  observe  what  light  they  cast  one  upon 
another. 

G.  This  is  the  reason  why,  in  order  to  excel 
remarkably  in  any  one  branch  of  learning,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  at  least  a  general  acquaintance 
>vith  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  sciences.  All 
the  vai  lous  divisions  of  human  knowledge  are  very 


nearly  related,  and,  in  innumerable  instances, 
serve  to  illustrate  each  other.  And  although 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  by  a  resolute  appli- 
cation to  one  branch  of  study,  a  man  may  make 
considerable  progress,  and  acquire  some  degree 
of  eminence  in  it ;  yet  his  views  will  be  always 
narrow  and  contracted,  and  he  will  want  that 
masterly  discernment  which  not  only  enables  us 
to  pursue  our  discoveries  with  ease,  but  also,  in 
laying  them  open  to  others,  to  spread  a  certain 
brightness  around  them.  But,  when  our  reason- 
ing regards  a  particular  science,  it  is  further 
necessary  that  we  more  nearly  acquaint  ourselves 
with  whatever  relates  to  that  science.  A  general 
knowledge  is  a  good  preparation,  and  enables  us 
to  proceed  with  ease  and  expedition  in  whatever 
branch  of  learning  we  apply  to.  But  then,  in 
the  minute  and  intricate  questions  of  any  sci- 
ence, we  are  by  no  means  qualified  to  reason 
with  advantage  until  we  have  perfectly  mastered 
the  science  to  which  they  belong. 

7.  We  come  now  to  the  second  thing  required, 
in  order  to  a  successful  progress  in  reasoning ; 
namely,  the  skill  and  talent  of  applying  inter- 
mediate ideas  happily  in  all  particular  instances 
that  come  under  consideration.  And  here  rules 
and  precepts  are  of  little  service.  Use  and  ex- 
perience are  the  best  instructors.  For,  whatever 
logicians  may  boast  of  being  able  to  form  perfect 
reasoners  by  book  and  rule,  we  find  by  expe- 
rience that  the  study  of  their  precepts  does  not 
always  add  any  great  degree  of  strength  to  the 
understanding.  In  short,  it  is  the  habit  alone  of 
reasoning  that  makes  a  reasoner.  And,  therefore, 
the  true  way  to  acquire  this  talent  is,  by  being 
much  conversant  in  those  sciences  where  the 
art  of  reasoning  is  allowed  to  reign  in  the  great- 
est perfection.  Hence  it  was  that  the  ancients, 
who  so  well  understood  the  manner  of  forming 
the  mind,  always  began  with  mathematics  as  the 
foundation  of  their  philosophical  studies.  Here 
the  understanding  is  by  degrees  habituated  to 
truth,  contracts  insensibly  a  certain  fondness  for 
it,  and  learns  never  to  yield  its  assent  to  any 
proposition  where  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient 
to  produce  full  conviction.  Fortius  reason  Plato 
has  called  mathematical  demonstrations  the 
cathartics  or  purgatives  of  the  soul,  as  being  the 
proper  means  to  cleanse  it  from  error,  and  to 
promote  that  natural  exercise  of  its  faculties  in 
which  just  thinking  consists. 

8.  If,  therefore,  we  would  form  our  minds  to 
a  habit  of  reasoning  closely  and  in  a  train,  we 
cannot  take  any  more  certain  method  than  exer- 
cising ourselves  in  mathematical  demonstrations, 
so  as  to  contract  a  kind  of  familiarity  widi  them. 
Not  that  we  look  upon  it  as  necessary  that  all 
men  should  be  deep  mathematicians ;  but  that 
having  acquired  the  manner  of  reasoning,  which 
tliat  study  necessarily  l)rings  the  mind  to,  they 
may  be  able  to  transfer  it  to  other  parts  of 
knowledge,  as  they  shall  have  occasion. 

9.  But  though  the  study  of  mathematics  be  of 
all  others  the  mos^  useful  to  form  the  mind,  and 
give  it  an  early  relish  ibr  truth,  yet  ought  not 
otiier  parts  of  philosophy  to  be  neglected.  For 
there  also  we  meet  with  many  opportunities  of 
exercising  the  powers  of  the  understanding;  ar-d 
the  variety  of  subjects  naturally  leads  us  to  olv 
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serve  all  tliose  difierent  turns  cf  ihiiikiiii;  tliut 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  tlic  several  ideas  we 
examine,  and  tlie  truth  we  searcli  after.  A  mind 
thus  tiaiiied  acquires  a  certain  mastery  over  its 
own  thoughts,  insomuch  tliat  it  can  range  and 
model  ihem  at  pleasure,  and  call  such  into  view 
as  best  suit  its  present  designs.  Now  in  this  the 
whole  art  of  reasoning  consists;  from  among  a 
i^reat  variety  of  different  ideas  to  single  out  those 
liiat  are  most  proper  for  the  business  in  hand, 
and  to  lay  them  together  in  such  order,  that 
from  plain  and  easy  beginnings,  by  gentle 
degrees,  and  a  continued  train  of  evident  truths, 
we  may  be  insensibly  led  on  to  such  discoveries 
as  at  our  first  setting  out  appeared  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  human  understanding.  For  this 
purpose,  besides  the  study  of  mathematics  before 
recommended,  we  ought  to  apply  ourselves 
diligently  to  the  reading  of  such  authors  as  have 
distmguished  themselves  for  strength  of  reason- 
ing, and  a  just  and  accurate  manner  of  thinking. 
For  it  is  observable,  that  a  mind  exercised  and 
lial)ituated  to  truth  seldom  rests  satisfied  in  a 
bare  contemplation  of  the  arguments  offered  by 
others;  but  will  be  frequently  trying  its  own 
strength,  and  pursuing  its  discoveries  upon  the 
plan  it  is  most  accu.stomed  to.  Thus  we  insen- 
sibly contract  a  habit  of  tracing  truth  from  one 
stage  to  another,  and  of  investigating  those  gene- 
ral relations  and  properties  which  we  afterwards 
ascribe  to  particvilar  things,  according  as  we  find 
them  comprehended  under  the  abstract  ideas  to 
which  the  properties  belong. 

Sect.  IV. — Of  the  Forms  of  Syllogisms. 

1 .  Having  thus  given  a  general  notion  of 
syllogisms,  and  their  parts,  we  shall  now  enter 
more  particularly  into  the  subject,  examine  their 
various  forms,  and  lay  open  the  rules  of  argu- 
mentation proper  to  each.  In  the  syllogisms 
above  mentioned  the  middle  term  is  the  subject 
of  the  major  pro])osition,  and  the  predicate  of 
the  minor.  This  disposition,  though  the  most 
natural  and  obvious,  is  not  however  necessary ; 
as  it  often  happetis  that  the  middle  term  is  the 
subject  in  both  the  premises,  or  the  predicate  in 
both ;  and  sometmies,  directly  contrary  to  its 
disj)osition  in  the  preceding  sections,  the  predi- 
cate in  the  major,  and  the  subject  in  the  minor. 
Hence  the  distinction  of  syllogisms  into  various 
kinds,  called  figures  by  logicians.  For  figure, 
according  to  their  use  of  the  word,  is  nothijig  but 
tlu'  order  and  disposition  of  the  middle  term  in 
any  syllogism.  And,  as  this  disposition  is  four- 
fold, so  the  figures  of  syllogisms  thence  arising 
are  four  in  number.  When  the  middle  term  is 
the  subject  of  the  major  proposition,  and  the 
predicate  of  the  minor,  we  have  what  is  called 
the  first  figure  :  as,  '  No  work  of  (iod  is  bad  : — 
The  natural  passions  and  appetite?  of  men  are  tiie 
work  of  God  : — Therefore  none  of  them  is  bad.' 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  predicate  of  both 
the  premises,  the  syllogism  is  said  to  be  the 
second  figtire  :  as,  '  Whatever  is  bad  is  not  the 
work  of  God : — All  the  natural  passions  and 
appetites  of  men  are  the  work  of  God  : — There- 
fore the  natural  passions  and  appetites  of  men 
are  not  bad.'  Again,  in  the  third  figure,  the 
mijdle  term  is  the  subject  of  the  two  premises  : 


as,  '  All  Africans  are  black  : — All  Africans  are 
men  : — Therefore  some  men  are  black.'  And 
lastly,  by  making  it  the  predicate  of  the  major 
and  subject  of  the  minor,  we  obtain  syllogisms 
in  tlie  <ourtli  figure ;  as,  '  The  only  being  who 
ought  to  be  worshipped  is  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  world  : — The  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  world  is  God  : — Therefore  God 
is  the  only  being  who  ought  to  be  worshipped.' 

2.  But,  besides  this  fourfold  distinction  of 
syllogisms,  there  is  a  further  subdivision  of  them 
in  every  figure,  arising  from  the  quantity  and 
quality,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  propositions, 
liy  quantity  we  mean  the  consideration  of  pro- 
l)ositions,  as  universal  or  particular ;  by  quality, 
as  affirmative  or  negative. 

Now  as,  in  all  the  several  dispositions  of  the 
middle  term,  the  propositions  of  which  a  syllo- 
gism consists  may  be  either  universal  or  par- 
ticular, affirmative  or  negative,  the  due  determi- 
nation of  these,  and  so  putting  them  together  as 
the  laws  of  argumentation  require,  constitute 
what  logicians  call  tlie  moods  of  syllogisms.  Of 
these  moods  there  is  a  determinate  number  to 
every  figure,  including  all  the  possible  ways  in 
which  propositions  differing  in  quantity  or 
quality  can  be  combined,  according  to  any  dis- 
position of  the  middle  term,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  just  conclusion. 

The  first  figure  has  only  four  legitimate  moods. 
The  major  proposition  in  this  figure  must  be 
universal,  and  the  minor  affirmative;  and  it  has 
this  property,  that  it  yields  conclusions  of  all 
kinds,  affirmative  and  negative,  universal  and 
particular. 

The  second  figure  has  also  four  legitimate 
moods.  Its  major  proposition  must  be  univer- 
sal, and  one  of  the  premises  must  be  negative. 
It  yields  conclusions  both  universal  and  particu- 
lar, but  all  negative. 

The  third  figure  has  six  legitimate  moods.  Its 
minor  must  always  be  affirmative  ;  and  it  yields 
conclusions  both  affirmative  and  negative,  but 
all  particular.  These  are  all  the  figures  whidi 
were  admitted  by  the  inventor  of  syllogisms  ; 
and  of  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  number  of 
legitimate  moods  has  been  ascertained,  and  seve- 
rally demonstrated.  In  every  figure  it  will  be 
found  uy)on  trial  that  there  are  sixty-four  differ- 
ent moods  of  syllogism ;  and  he  who  thinks  if 
worth  while  to  construct  so  many  in  the  fourth 
figure,  always  remembering  that  the  m.iddle  term 
in  each  must  be  the  predicate  of  the  major  and 
the  subject  of  the  minor  proposition,  will  easily 
discern  what  number  of  these  moods  are  legiti- 
mate, and  give  true  conclusions. 

Besides  the  rules  that  are  proper  to  each 
figure,  Aristotle  has  given  some  that  are  common 
to  all,  by  which  the  legitimacy  of  syllogisms 
may  be  tried.  These  may  be  reduced  to  five: 
1.  There  must  be  only  three  terms  in  a  syllo- 
gism :  as  each  term  occurs  in  two  of  the  propo- 
sitions, it  must  be  precisely  the  same  in  both  ; 
if  it  be  not,  the  syllogism  is  said  to  have  four 
terms,  which  makes  a  vicious  syllogism.  2. 
The  middle  term  must  be  taken  universally  in 
on.e  of  the  premises.  3.  Both  premises  must  not 
be  particular  propositions,  nor  both  negative. 
■1.  The  conclusion  must  ha  particular,  if  either 
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of  the  premises  be  particular;  and  negative,  if 
either  of  the  premises  be  negjative.  5,  No  term 
can  be  taken  universally  in  the  conclusion,  if  it 
be  not  taken  universally  in  the  premises. 

Far  understanding  the  second  and  fifth  of 
these  rules,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  a 
term  is  said  to  be  taken  universally,  not  only 
when  it  is  the  subject  of  a  universal  proposition, 
but  also  when  it  is  the  predicate  of  a  neijutive 
proposition.  On  the  other  hand,  a  term  is  said 
to  be  taken  particularly,  when  it  is  either  the 
subject  of  a  particular,  or  tiie  predicate  of  an 
affirmative  proposition. 

3.  Tliedivisionofsylloijisms,  according  to  mood 
and  figure,  respects  those  especially  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  plain  simple  syllogisms; 
that  is,  which  are  bound  to  three  propositions, 
all  simple,  and  where  the  extremes  and  middle 
term  are  connected,  according  to  the  above  rules. 
But  as  the  mind  is  not  tied  down  to  any  one 
precise  form  of  reasoning,  but  sometimes  makes 
use  of  more,  sometimes  of  fewer  premises,  and 
often  takes  in  compound  and  conditional  propo- 
sitions, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice  of  the 
different  forms  derived  from  this  source,  and 
explain  the  rules  by  which  the  mind  conducts 
itself  in  the  use  of  them. 

4.  When  in  any  syllogism  the  major  is  a  con- 
ditional proposition,  the  syllogisni  itself  is 
termed  conditional.  Thus  :  '  If  there  is  a  God, 
he  ought  to  be  worshipped : — But  there  is  a 
God  : — Therefore  he  ought  to  be  worshipped.' 
In  this  example  the  major,  or  first  proposition, 
is  conditional,  and  therefore  the  syllogism  itself 
is  also  of  the  same  kind.  And  here  we  must 
observe,  that  all  conditional  propositions  con- 
sist of  two  distinct  parts  :  one  expressing  the 
condition  upon  which  the  predicate  agrees  or 
disagrees  with  the  subject,  as  in  this  now  before 
us,  if  there  is  a  God ;  the  other  joining  or  dis- 
joining the  said  predicate  and  subject,  as  here, 
he  ought  to  be  worshipped.  The  first  of  these 
parts,  or  that  which  implies  the  condition,  is 
called  the  antecedent ;  the  second,  where  we 
join  or  disjoin  the  predicate  and  subject,  has  the 
name  of  the  consequent. 

5.  In  all  propositions  of  this  kind,  supposing 
them  to  be  exact  in  point  of  form,  the  relation 
between  the  antecedent  and  consequent  must  ever 
be  true  and  real ;  that  is,  the  antecedent  must 
always  contain  some  certain  and  genuine  con- 
dition, which  necessarily  implies  the  consequent ; 
for  otnerwise  the  position  itself  will  be  false, 
and  therefore  ouuht  not  to  l<e  admitted  into  our 
reasonings.  Hence  it  folhiws,  that  when  any 
conditional  proposition  is  assumed,  if  we  admit 
tlie  antecedent  of  that  proposition,  we  must  at 
the  same  time  necessarily  admit  the  consequent ; 
but,  if  we  reject  the  consequent,  we  are  in  like 
manner  bound  to  reject  the  antecedent.  For  as 
the  antecedent  always  expresses  some  condition 
which  necessarily  implies  the  truth  of  the  conse- 
quent ;  by  admitting  the  antecedent,  we  allow  of 
tliat  condition,  and  therefore  ouuht  also  to  admit 
the  consequent.  In  like  manner,  if  it  appears 
that  the  consequent  ou2;ht  to  he  rejected,  the 
antecedent  evidently  must  be  so  too  ;  because, 
as  has  just  been  demonstrated,  the  admitting  of 
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the  antecedent  would   necessarily  imply  the  ad- 
mission also  of  the  consequent. 

6.  There  are  two  ways  of  arguing  in  hypothe- 
tical syllogisms,  which  lead  to  a  certain  and  un- 
avoidable conclusion.  For  as  the  major  is  always 
a  conditional  proposition,  consisting  of  an  ante- 
cedent and  a  consequent ;  if  the  minor  admits 
the  antecedent,  it  is  plain  that  the  conclusion  must 
admit  the  consequent.  This  is  called  arguing 
from  the  admission  of  the  antecedent  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  consequent,  and  constitutes  that 
mood  or  species  of  hypothetical  syllogisms  which 
is  distinguished  in  the  schools  by  the  name  of 
the  modus  ponens,  as  by  it  the  whole  conditional 
proposition,  both  antecedent  and  consequent,  is 
established.  Thus  :  If  God  is  infinitely  wise, 
and  acts  with  perfect  freedom,  he  does  nothing 
but  what  is  best : — But  God  is  infinitely  wise, 
and  acts  with  perfect  freedom  : — Therefore  he 
does  nothing  but  what  is  best.'  Here  we  see  the 
antecedent  or  first  part  of  the  conditional  propo- 
sition is  established  in  the  minor,  and  the  con- 
sequent or  second  part  in  the  conclusion  ;  whence 
the  syllogism  itself  is  an  example  of  the  modus 
ponens.  But  if  now  we  on  the  contrary  suppose 
that  the  minor  rejects  the  consequent,  then  it  is 
apparent  that  the  conclusion  must  also  reject  the 
antecedent.  In  tliis  case  we  are  said  to  ar^ue 
from  the  removal  of  the  consequent  to  the  removal 
of  the  antecedent,  and  the  particular  mood  or 
species  of  syllogism  thence  arising  is  called  by 
logicians  the  modus  tollens ;  because  in  it  both 
antecedent  and  consequent  are  rejected  or  taken 
away,  as  appears  by  the  following  example.  '  If 
God  were  not  a  being  of  infinite  goodness, 
neithei  would  he  consult  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures  : — But  God  does  consult  the  happiness 
of  his  creatures  : — Therefore  he  is  a  being  of  infi- 
nite goodness.' 

7.  These  two  species  take  in  the  whole  class 
of  conditional  syllogisms,  and  include  all  the  pos- 
sible ways  of  arguing  that  lead  to  a  legitimate 
conclusion  ;  because  we  cannot  here  proceed  by 
a  contrary  process  of  reasoning,  that  is,  from  the 
removal  of  the  antecedent  to  the  removal  of  the 
consequent,  or  from  the  establishing  of  the  con- 
sequent to  the  establishing  of  the  atitecedent. 
For  although  the  antecedent  always  expresses 
some  real  condition,  which,  once  admitted,  ne- 
cessarily implies  the  consequent,  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  is  therefore  no  other  condition  • 
and  if  so,  then,  after  removing  the  antecedent, 
the  consequent  may  still  hold,  because  of  some 
other  determination  that  infers  it  When  we 
say.  If  a  stone  is  exposed  some  time  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  it  will  contract  a  certain  decree  of 
heat;  the  proposition  is  certainly  true;  and,  ad- 
mitting the  antecedent,  we  must  also  admit  the 
consequent.  But,  as  there  are  other  ways  by 
which  astone  may  gather  heat,  it  will  not  follow, 
from  the  ceasing  of  the  before-mentioned  con- 
dition, that  therefore  the  consequent  cannot  take 
place.  We  cannot  argue  :  but  the  stone  has  not 
been  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  therefore 
neither  has  it  any  degree  of  heat :  for  there  are 
ma>iy  other  ways  by  which  heat  mis^ht  be  com- 
municated to  it.  And,  if  we  cannot  argue  fion\ 
the  removal  of  the  antecedent  to  the  removal  of 
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tlie  coniequent,  neither  can  we  from  the  admission 
o(  tlie  consequent  to  the  admission  of  the  antece- 
dent :  because,  as  the  consequent  may  fiow  from 
a  great  variety  of  difierent  suppositions,  the  al- 
lowing of  it  does  not  determine  the  precise  sup- 
position, but  only  that  some  one  of  tiiem  must 
take  place.  Thus,  in  the  foregoing  propositions, 
'  If  a  stone  is  exposed  some  time  to  tiie  rays  of 
the  sun,  it  will  contract  a  certain  degree  of  heat;' 
admitting  the  consequent,  viz.  that  it  has  con- 
tracted a  certain  degree  of  heat,  we  are  not  there- 
fore bound  to  admit  the  antecedent,  that  it  has 
been  some  time  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sim  ; 
because  there  are  many  other  causes  whence  that 
heat  may  have  ])roceeded.  These  two  ways  of 
arguing,  therefore,  hold  not  in  conditional  syllo- 
gisms. 

8.  As,  from  the  major  being  a  conditional 
proposition,  we  obtain  the  species  of  conditional 
syllogisms;  so,  where  it  is  a  disjunctive  pro()0- 
s'ition,  the  syllogism  to  which  it  belongs  is  also 
called  disjunctive,  as  in  the  following  example  : — 
'The  world  is  either  self-existent,  or  the  work  of 
some  finite,  or  of  some  infinite  being  : — But  it  is 
not  self-existent,  nor  the  work  of  a  finite  being : — 
Therefore  it  is  the  work  of  an  infinite  Being.' 

Now,adisjunctive  proposition  is  that,  in  which, 
of  several  predicates,  we  aflfirm  one  necessarily  to 
belong  to  the  subject,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
rest,  but  leave  that  particular  one  undetermined. 
Hence  it  follows  that,  as  soon  as  we  determine 
the  particular  predicate,  all  the  rest  are  of  course 
to  be  rejected  ;  or  if  we  reject  all  the  predicates 
but  one,  that  one  necessarily  takes  place.  When, 
therefore,  in  a  disjunctive  syllogism,  the  several 
predicates  are  enumerated  in  the  major ;  if  the 
minor  establishes  any  one  of  these  predicates,  the 
conclusion  ought  to  remove  all  the  rest;  or  if  in 
the  minor  all  the  predicates  but  one  are  removed, 
the  conclusion  must  necessarily  establish  that  one. 
Thus,  in  the  disjunctive  syllogism  given  above, 
the  major  affirms  one  of  the  three  predicates  to 
belong  to  the  earth,  viz.  self-existence,  or  that  it 
IS  the  work  of  a  finite,  or  that  it  is  the  work  of  an 
infir.ite  Being.  Two  of  these  predicates  are  re- 
moved in  the  minor,  viz.  self-existence,  and  the 
work  of  a  finite  being.  Hence  the  conclusion 
necessarily  ascribes  to  it  the  third  predicate,  and 
affirms  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  infinite  Being. 
If  we  give  the  syllogism  another  turn,  so  that 
the  minor  may  establish  one  of  the  predicates, 
by  affirming  the  earth  to  be  the  production  of 
an  infinite  Being :  then  the  conclusion  must  re- 
move the  other  two,  asserting  it  to  be  neither 
self-existent,  nor  the  work  of  a  finite  being. 
These  are  the  forms  of  reasoning  in  these  species 
of  syllogisms,  the  justness  of  which  appears  {it 
first  sight:  and  that  there  can  be  no  other  is 
evident  from  the  very  nature  of  a  disjunctive  pro- 
position. 

9.  In  the  several  kinds  of  syllogisms  hitherto 
mentioned,  we  may  observe,  that  the  parts  are 
complete  ;  that  is,  the  three  propositions  of  which 
they  consist  are  represented  in  form.  But  it  often 
happens,  that  some  one  of  the  premises  is  not 
only  an  evident  truth,  but  also  familiar  and  in 
the  minds  of  all  men  ;  in  which  case  it  is  usually 
omitted,  whereby  we  have  an  imperfect  syllocrism 
.!iat  seems  to  be  madeupofonly  two  propositions. 


Should,  we,  for  instance,  argue  in  this  manner : — 
'  Every  man  is  mortal  : — therefore  every  king  is 
mortal : — the  syllogism  appears  to  be  imperfect, 
as  consisting  but  of  two  propositions.  Yet  it  is 
really  complete  ;  only  the  minor  (every  king  is  a 
man)  is  omitted  ;  and  left  to  the  reader  to  supply, 
as  being  a  proposition  so  familiar  and  evident 
that  it  cannot  escape  him. 

10.  These  seemingly  imperfect  syllogisms  are 
called  enthpnemcs  ;  and  occur  very  frequently  in 
reasoning,  especially  where  it  makes  a  part  of 
common  conversation.  Nay,  there  is  a  particular 
elegance  in  them,  because,  not  displaying  the  ar- 
gument in  all  its  parts,  they  leave  somewhat  to 
the  exercise  and  invention  of  the  mind.  We  are 
thus  put  upon  exerting  ourselves,  and  seem  to 
share  in  the  discovery  of  what  is  proposed  to  us. 
Now  this  is  the  great  secret  of  fine  writing,  so  to 
frame  and  put  together  our  thoughts  as  to  give 
full  play  to  the  reader's  imagination,  and  draw 
him  insensibly  into  our  views  and  course  of  rea- 
soning. This  gives  a  pleasure  not  unlike  to  that 
which  the  author  himself  feels  in  composing.  It 
besides  shortens  discourse,  and  adds  a  certain  force 
and  liveliness  to  our  arguments,  when  the  words 
in  which  they  are  conveyed  favor  the  natural 
quickness  of  the  mind  in  its  operations,  and  a 
single  expression  is  left  to  exhibit  a  whole  train 
of  thoughts. 

11.  But  thete  is  another  species  of  reasoning 
with  two  propositions,  which  seems  to  be  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  where  vve  admit  the  conclusion 
withoiit  supposing  any  tacit  or  suppressed  judg- 
ment in  the  mind,  from  which  it  follows  syllogis- 
tically.  This  happens  between  propositions, 
where  the  connexion  is  such,  that  the  admission 
of  tlie  one  necessarily,  and  at  the  first  sight,  implies 
the  admission  also  of  the  other.  For  if  the  pro- 
position on  which  the  other  depends  is  self-evi- 
dent, we  content  ourselves  with  barely  affirming 
it,  and  infer  that  other  by  a  direct  conclusion. 
Thus,  by  admitting  a  universal  proposition,  we 
are  forced  also  to  admit  of  all  the  particular  prcK 
positions  comprehended  under  it,  this  being  the 
very  condition  that  constitutes  a  proposition  uni- 
versal. If  then  that  universal  proposition  be 
self-evident,  the  particular  ones  follow  of  course, 
v\ithout  any  farther  train  of  reasoning.  Whoever 
allows,  for  instance,  '  that  things  equal  to  one 
and  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,' 
must  at  the  same  time  allow,  '  that  two  triangles, 
each  equal  to  a  square  whose  side  is  three  inches, 
are  also  equal  between  themselves.'  This  argu- 
gument,  therefore, — '  Things  equal  to  one  and 
the  same  thing,  are  equal  to  one  another  : — 
Therefore  these  two  triangles,  each  equal  to  the 
square  of  a  line  of  three  inches,  are  equal  between 
themselves  :' — is  complete  in  its  kind,  and  con- 
tains all  that  is  necessary  towards  a  just  and  legi- 
timate conclusion.  For  the  first  or  universal 
proposition  is  self-evident,  and  therefore  requires 
no  farther  proof.  And  as  tlie  truth  of  the  par- 
ticular is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the 
universal,  it  follows  from  it  by  an  obvious  and 
unavoidable  consequence. 

12.  Now,  in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  where  pro- 
positions are  deduced  one  from  another,  on  ac- 
count of  a  known  and  evident  connexion,  we  are 
said  to  reason  by  immediate  consequence.    Such 
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a  coherence  of  propositions,  manifest  at  first  sight, 
and  forcing  itself  upon  the  mind,  frequently  oc- 
curs in  reasoning.  Logicians  have  explained  at 
some  length  the  several  suppositions  upon  which 
it  takes  place,  and  allow  of  ail  imuied.ate  conse- 
quences that  follow  in  conformity  to  them.  It 
IS  however  observable,  that  these  arguments, 
though  seemingly  complete,  because  the  con- 
clusion follows  necessarily  from  the  single  pro- 
position that  goes  before,  may  yet  be  considered 
as  real  enthymemes,  whose  major,  which  is  a 
conditional  proposition,  is  wanting.  The  syllo- 
gism just  mentioned,  when  represented  according 
to  this  view,  will  run  as  follows : — '  If  things 
equal  to  one  and  the  same  thing,  are  equal  to 
one  another;  these  two  triangles,  each  equal  to  a 
square  whose  side  is  three  inches,  are  also  equal 
between  themselves.  But  things  equal  to  one  and 
the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another: — there- 
fore also  ihtse  triangles,  &c.,  are  equal  between 
themselves.'  This  observation  will  be  found  to 
hold  in  all  immediate  consequences  whatsoever, 
so  that  they  are  in  fact  no  more  than  enthymemes 
of  hypothetical  syllogisms.  But  then  it  is  par- 
ticular to  them,  that  the  ground  on  which  the 
conclusion  rests,  namely  its  coherence  with  the 
minor,  is  of  itself  apparent,  and  seems  imme- 
diately to  flow  from  the  rules  and  reasons  of 
logic. 

13.  The  next  species  of  reasoning  we  shall 
notice  here  is  what  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  sorites.  This  is  a  way  of  arguing,  in 
which  a  great  number  of  propositions  are  so 
linked  together,  that  the  predicate  of  one  becomes 
continually  the  subject  of  the  next  following, 
until  at  last  a  conclusion  is  formed,  by  bringing 
together  the  subject  of  the  first  proposition,  and 
the  predicate  of  the  last.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
following  argument: — 'God  is  omnipotent: — 
an  omnipotent  being  can  do  every  thing  possi- 
ble :  he  that  can  do  every  thing  possible,  can  do 
whatever  involves  not  a  contradiction : — there- 
fore God  can  do  whatever  involves  not  a  contra- 
diction.' This  particular  combination  of  pro- 
positions may  be  continued  to  any  length  we 
please,  without  in  the  least  weakening  the  ground 
upon  which  the  conclusion  rests.  The  reason  is, 
because  the  sorites  itself  may  be  resolved  into  as 
many  simple  syllogisms  as  there  are  middle  terms 
in  it;  where  this  is  found  universally  to  hold, 
that  when  such  a  resolution  is  made,  and  the 
syllogisms  are  placed  in  train,  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  in  the  series  is  also  the  conclusion  of  the 
sorites.  This  kind  of  argument,  therefore,  as  it 
serves  to  unite  several  syllogisms  into  one,  must 
stand  upon  the  same  foundation  with  the  syllo- 
gisms of  which  it  consists,  and  is  indeed,  properly 
speaking,  no  other  than  a  compendious  way  of 
reasoning  syllogistically. 

14.  What  is  here  said  of  plain  simple  propo- 
sitions, may  be  as  well  applied  to  those  that  are 
conditional ;  that  is,  any  number  of  them  may 
be  so  joined  together  in  a  series,  that  the  conse- 
quent of  one  shall  become  continually  the  antece- 
dent of  the  next  following;  in  which  case,  by 
establishing  the  antecedent  of  the  first  proposi- 
'-ion,  we  establish  the  consequent  of  the  last, 
or,  by  removing  the  last  consequent,  remove 
also  the  first  antecedent.     This  way  of  reasoning 


is  exempli  lied  in  the  following  argument : — '  If 
we  love  any  pers(ju,  all  emotions  of  hatred 
towards  him  cease : — If  all  emotions  of  haired 
towards  a  person  cease,  we  cannot  rejoice  in  his 
misfortunes : — If  we  rejoice  not  in  his  misfor- 
tunes, we  certainly  wish  him  no  injury  : — There- 
fore, if  we  love  a  person,  we  wish  liim  no  in- 
jury.' It  is  evident  that  this  sorites,  as  well  as 
the  last,  may  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  distinct 
syllogisms,  with  this  only  difi'erence,  that  here 
the  syllogisms  are  all  conditional. 

15.  The  last  species  of  syllogism  we  shall  take 
notice  of  in  this  section  is  that  commonly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  a  dilemma.  A  di- 
lemma is  an  argument  by  which  we  endeavour 
to  prove  the  absurdity  or  falsehood  of  some 
assertion.  In  order  to  this,  we  assume  a  condi- 
tional proposition,  the  antecedent  of  which  is 
the  assertion  to  be  disproved,  and  the  consequent 
a  disjunctive  proposition,  enumerating  all  the 
possible  suppositions  upon  which  that  assertion 
can  take  place.  If  then  it  appears,  that  all  these 
several  suppositions  are  to  be  rejected,  it  is 
plain,  that  the  antecedent  or  assertion  itself  must 
be  so  too.  When,  therefore,  such  a  proposition 
as  that  before  mentioned  is  made  the  major  of 
any  syllogism;  if  the  minor  rejects  all  the  sup- 
positions contained  in  the  consequent,  it  neces- 
sarily follows,  that  the  conclusion  ought  to  reject 
the  antecedent,  which  is  the  very  assertion  to  be 
disproved.  This  particular  way  of  arguing  is 
that  which  logicians  call  a  dilemma;  and,  from 
the  account  here  given  of  it,  it  appears  that 
we  may  in  the  general  define  it  to  be  a  hypothe- 
tical syllogism,  where  the  consequent  of  the  ma- 
jor is  a  disjunctive  proposition,  which  is  wholly 
taken  away  or  removed  in  the  minor.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  following  : — '  If  God  did  not  create 
the  world  perfect  in  its  kind,  it  must  either  pro- 
ceed from  want  of  inclination,  or  from  want  of 
power: — But  it  could  not  proceed  either  from 
want  of  inclination  or  want  of  power  : — There- 
fore, he  created  the  world  perfect  in  its  kind.' 
Or,  which  is  the  same  thing :  '  It  is  absurd  to 
say  that  he  did  not  create  the  world  perfect  in 
its  kind.' 

16.  The  nature,  then,  of  a  dilemmi^  is  univer- 
sally this.  The  major  is  a  conditional  proposi- 
tion, whose  consequent  contains  all  the  several 
suppositions  upon  which  the  antecedent  can  take 
place.  As,  therefore,  these  suppositions  are 
wholly  removed  in  the  minor,  it  is  evident  that 
the  antecedent  must  be  so  too ;  insomuch  that 
we  here  always  argue  from  the  removal  of  the 
consequent  to  the  removal  of  the  antecedent. 
That  is,  a  dilemma  is  an  argument  in  the  modus 
tollens  of  hypothetical  syllogisms,  as  logicians 
speak.  Hence  it  is  plain  that,  if  the  antecedent 
of  the  major  is  an  affirmative  proposition,  the 
conclusion  of  the  dilemma  will  be  negative;  but, 
if  it  is  a  negative  proposition,  the  conclusion  will 
be  affirmative. 

SfXT.  V. Or    INDL'CIION. 

1.  All  reasoning  proceeds  ultimately  from  first 
truths,  either  self-evident  or  taken  for  granted ; 
and  the  first  truths  of  syllogistic  reasonings  are 
general  propositions,  liut  except  in  the  mathe- 
matics, and  such  otiier  sciences  as,  being  oo.i- 
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versant  about  mere  ideas,  have  no  immediate 
relation  to  tilings  without  the  mind,  we  cannot 
assume  as  truths  propositions  which  are  general. 
The  mathematician,  indeed,  may  be  considered 
as  taking  his  ideas  from  the  beginning  in  their 
general  form.  Every  proposition  composed  of 
such  ideas  is  therefore  general ;  and  those  which 
are  theoretic  are  reducible  to  two  parts  or  terms, 
a  predicate  and  a  subject,  with  a  copula  generally 
affirmative.  If  the  agreement  or  the  relation 
between  the  two  terms  be  not  immediate  and 
self-evident,  he  has  recourse  to  an  axiom,  which 
is  a  proposition  still  more  general,  and  which 
supplies  him  with  a  third  or  middle  terrii.  This 
he  compares  first  with  the  predicate,  and  then 
with  the  subject,  or  vice  versa.  These  two  com- 
parisons, when  drawn  out  in  form,  make  two 
propositions,  which  are  called  the  premises  ;  and, 
if  they  be  immediate  and  self-evident,  the  con- 
clusion, consisting  of  the  terms  of  the  question 
proposed,  is  said  to  be  demonstrated.  This  me- 
thod of  reasoning  is  conducted  exactly  in  the  syl- 
logistic form  explained  in  the  preceding  section. 

2.  But,  in  sciences  which  treat  of  things  exter- 
nal to  the  mind,  we  cannot  assume  as  first  prin- 
ciples the  most  general  propositions,  and  from 
them  infer  others  less  and  less  general  till  we 
descend  to  particulars.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Every  thing  in  the  universe,  whether  of  mind  or 
body,  presents  itself  to  our  observation  in  its  in- 
dividual state;  so  that  perception  and  judgment, 
employed  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  whether 
physical,  metaphysical,  moral,  or  historical,  have 
in  the  first  place  to  encounter  with  particulars. 
'  With  these  reason  begins  or  should  begin,  its 
operations.  It  observes,  examines,  compares, 
and  judges  of  them  by  some  of  those  native  evi- 
dences and  original  lights  which,  as  they  are 
the  first  and  indispensable  inlets  of  knowledge 
to  the  mind,  have  been  called  the  primary 
principles  of  truth.' 

3.  *  By  such  acts  of  observation  and  judgment,' 
says  that  accurate  logician,  Mr.  Tatham,  *  dili- 
gently practised,  and  frequently  repeated,  on 
many  individuals  of  the  same  class  or  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  noting  their  agreements,  marking 
their  diflf'erences,  however  minute,  and  rejecting 
all  instances  which,  however  similar  in  appear- 
ance, are  not  in  effect  the  same,  reason,  with 
much  labor  and  attention,  extracts  some  general 
laws  respecting  the  properties  and  relations  of 
real  things.'  This  is  no  hasty,  premature,  no- 
tional abstraction  of  the  mind,  by  which  ideas 
are  formed  that  have  no  archetypes  in  nature :  it 
is  a  rational  experimental  process,  instituted  and 
executed  upon  the  constitution  of  beings,  which 
in  part  compose  the  universe.  By  this  process 
reason  advances  from  particulars  to  generals, 
from  less  general  to  more  general,  till  by  a 
series  of  slow  progression,  and  by  regular  de- 
grees, it  arrives  at  the  most  general  notions. 
And  by  afiirming  or  denying  a  genus  of  a 
species,  or  an  accident  of  a  substance  or  class 
of  substances,  through  all  the  stages  of  the  gra- 
dation, we  form  conclusions,  which,  if  loc.ncally 
drawn,  are  axioms,  or  general  propositions 
ranged  one  above  another,  till  they  terminate  in 
those  that  are  universal. 

4.  *  Thus,  for  instance,  the  evidence  of  the  ex- 


ternal senses  is  obviously  the  primary  principle 
from  which  all  physical  knowledge  is  derived. 
But,  whereas  nature  begins  with  causes,  which, 
after  a  variety  of  changes,  produce  effects,  the 
senses  open  upon  the  effects,  and  from  them, 
through  tlie  slow  and  painful  road  of  experiment 
and  observation,  ascend  to  causes.  By  experi- 
ment and  observations  skilfully  chosen,  carefully 
conducted,  and  judiciously  applied,  the  philo- 
sopher advances  from  one  stage  of  enquii-y  to 
another,  in  the  rational  investigation  of  the  gene- 
ral causes  of  physical  truth.  From  different  ex- 
periments and  observations  made  on  the  same 
individual  subject,  and  from  the  same  experi- 
ments and  observations  made  on  difterent  sub- 
jects of  the  same  kind,  by  comparing  and 
judging,  he  discovers  some  qualities,  causes,  or 
phenomena,  which,  after  carefully  distinguishing 
and  rejecting  all  contradictory  instances  that 
occur,  he  finds  common  to  many.  Thus,  from 
many  collateral  comparisons  and  judments  formed 
upon  particulars,  he  ascends  to  generals;  and,  by 
a  repetition  of  the  same  industrious  process  and 
laborious  investigation,  he  advances  from  general 
to  more  general,  till  at  last  he  is  enabled  to  form 
a  few  of  the  most  general,  with  their  attributes 
and  operations,  into  axioms  or  secondary  prin- 
ciples, which  are  the  well-founded  laws  enacted 
and  enforced  by  the  God  of  nature.  This  is  that 
just  and  philosophic  method  of  reasoning  which 
sound  logic  prescribes,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  learning;  by  which,  through  the  slow 
but  certain  ^road  of  experiment  and  observation, 
the  mind  ascends  from  appearances  to  qualities, 
from  effects  to  causes,  and,  from  experiments 
upon  many  particular  subjects,  forms  general 
propositions  concerning  the  powers  and  proper- 
ties of  physical  body. 

5.  *  Axioms  so  investigated  and  established  are 
applicable  to  all  parts  of  learning,  and  are  the 
indispensable,  and,  indeed,  the  wonderful  expe- 
dients, by  which,  in  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
reason  pushes  on  its  enquiries  to  the  particular 
pursuit  of  truth :  and  the  method  of  reasoning 
by  which  they  are  formed  is  that  of  true  and 
legitimate  induction ;  which  is,  therefore,  by  lord 
Bacon,  tiie  best  and  soundest  of  logicians,  called 
'  the  key  of  interpretation.' 

G.  '  Instead  of  taking  his  axioms  promis- 
cuously or  arbitrarily  out  of  the  great  families  of 
the  categories,  and  erecting  them  by  his  own 
sophistical  invention  into  the  principles  upon 
which  his  disputation  was  to  be  employed,  had 
the  analytical  genius  of  Aristotle  presented  us 
with  the  laws  of  the  true  inductive  logc,  by 
which  axioms  are  philosophically  formed,  and 
had  he,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  given  us  an  ex- 
ample of  it  in  a  single  branch  of  science ,  he 
would  have  brought  to  the  temple  of  trudi 
an  offering  more  valuable  than  he  has  done  by 
the  aggregate  of  all  his  logical  and  philosophical 
productions. 

7.  '  In  all  sciences,  except  the  mathematics, 
it  is  only  after  the  inductive  process  has  been  in- 
dustriously pursued  and  successfully  performed, 
that  definition  may  be  logically  and  usefully 
introduced,  by  beginning  with  the  genus,  pass- 
ing through  all  the  graduate  and  subordinate 
stages,  and  marking  the  specific  difference  as  it 
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descends,  till  it  arrive  at  the  individual,  wiiicli  is 
the  subject  of  the  question.  And,  by  adding  an 
aftirniaiion  or  negation  of  the  attribute  of  tlie 
genus  on  the  species  or  individual,  or  of  a  ge- 
neral accident  on  the  particular  substance  so 
defined,  making  the  definition  a  proposition,  the 
truth  of  the  question  will  be  logically  solved 
without  any  farther  process.  So  that  instead  of 
being  the  first,  as  employed  by  the  logic  in  com- 
mon use,  definition  may  be  the  last  act  of  reason 
'.n  the  search  of  truth  in  general. 

8.  '  These  axioms,  or  general  propositions, 
thus  inductively  established,  become  another 
species  of  principles,  which  may  be  properly 
called  secondary,  and  which  lay  the  foundidion 
of  the  syllogistic  method  of  reasoning.  W  hen 
these  are  formed,  but  not  before,  we  may  safely 
admit  the  maxim  with  which  logicians  set  out  in 
the  exercise  of  their  art,  as  the  great  hinge  on 
which  their  reasoning  and  disputation  turn : 
'  From  truths  tliat  are  already  known,  to  derive 
others  which  are  not  known.'  Or,  to  state  it 
more  comprehensively,  so  as  to  apply  to  pro- 
bable as  well  as  to  scientific  reasoning — '  From 
truths  which  are  better  known,  to  derive  others 
which  are  less  known.'  Philosophically  speak- 
ing, syllogistic  reasoning  is,  under  general  pro- 
positions to  reduce  others  which  are  less  general, 
or  which  are  particular ;  for  the  inferior  ones  are 
known  to  be  true,  only  as  we  trace  their  con- 
nexion with  the  superior.  Logically  speaking, 
it  is,  To  predicate  a  genus  of  a  species  or  indi- 
vidual comprehended  under  it,  or  an  accident  of 
the  substance  in  which  it  is  inherent. 

9.  *  Thus  iuilticlion  and  syllogism  are  the  two 
methods  of  direct  reasoning  corresponding  to  the 
two  kinds  of  principles,  primary  and  secondary, 
on  which  they  are  founded,  and  by  which  they 
are  respectively  conducted.  In  both  methods, 
indeed,  reason  proceeds  by  judging  and  compar- 
ing, but  the  process  is  different  throughout ;  and, 
though  it  may  have  the  sanction  of  Aristotle,  an 
inductive  syllogism  is  a  solecism. 

10.  'Till  general  truths  are  ascertained  by  in- 
duction, the  third  or  middle  terms  by  which  syl- 
logisms are  made,  are  no  where  safely  to  be 
found.  So  that  another  position  of  the  Stagyrite, 
that  '  syllogism  is  naturally  prior  in  order  to  in- 
duction,' is  equally  unfounded ;  for  induction 
does  not  only  naturally  but  necessarily  precede 
syllogism ;  and,  except  in  mathematics,  is  in 
every  respect  indispensable  to  its  existence ; 
since,  till  generals  are  established,  there  can  be 
neitlier  definition,  proposition,  nor  axiom,  and  of 
course  no  syllogism.  And,  as  induction  is  the 
first,  so  is  it  the  more  essential  and  fundamental 
instrument  of  reasoning  :  for,  as  syllogism  can- 
not produce  its  own  principles,  it  must  have  them 
from  induction  :  and  if  the  general  propositions, 
or  secondary  principles,  be  imperfectly  or  in- 
firmly established,  and  much  more,  if  they  be 
taken  at  hazard,  upon  authority,  or  by  arbitrary 
assumption,  like  those  of  Aristotle,  all  the  syl- 
logising in  the  world  is  a  vain  and  useless  logo- 
machy, only  instrumental  to  the  multiplication 
of  false  learning,  and  to  the  invention  and  con- 
firmation of  error.  The  truth  of  syllogisms  de- 
pen-is  ultimately  on  the  truth  of  axioms,  and  the 
truth  of  axioms  on  the  soundness  of  inductions.' 


Tatham's  Chart  and  Scale  of  Truth.  But  though 
induction  is  prior  in  order,  as  well  as  superior  in 
utility,  to  syllogism,  we  have  thought  it  expedient 
to  treat  of  it  last ;  both  because  syllogism  is  an 
easier  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty  than  induc- 
tion, and  because  it  is  the  method  of  mathematics, 
the  first  science  of  reason  in  which  the  student 
is  commonly  initiated. 

Sect.  VI. — Of  Demonstration. 

1 .  Having  despatched  what  seemed  necessary 
with  regard  to  induction  and  syllogism  ;  we  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  laws  of  demonstration. 
And  here  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  strict  de- 
monstration, which  removes  from  tlie  mind  all 
possibility  of  doubt  or  error,  the  inductive  me- 
thod of  reasoning  can  have  no  place.  When 
the  experiments  and  observations  from  which  the 
generrl  conclusion  is  drawn  are  numerous  and 
extensive,  the  result  of  this  mode  of  reasoning 
is  moral  certainty;  and,  could  the  inductions  be 
made  complete,  it  would  be  absolute  certainty, 
equally  convincing  with  mathematical  demon- 
stration. But  however  numerous  and  extensive 
the  observations  and  experiments  may  be,  upon 
which  an  inductive  conclusion  is  established, 
they  must  of  necessity  come  short  of  the  num- 
ber and  extent  of  nature  ;  which  in  some  cases, 
by  its  immensity,  defeats  all  possibility  of  their 
co-extension  ;  and  in  others,  by  its  distance,  lie 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  immediate  application. 
Though  truth  does  not  appear  in  all  other  de- 
partments of  learning  with  that  bold  and  resist- 
less conviction  with  which  it  presides  in  mathe- 
matical science,  it  shines  through  them  all,  if 
not  interrupted  by  prejudice  or  perverted  by 
error,  with  a  clear  and  useful,  though  inferior 
strength.  And  as  it  is  not  necessary,  for  the 
general  safety  or  convenience  of  a  traveller,  tiiat 
he  should  always  enjoy  the  heat  and  splendor  of 
a  mid-day  sun,  whilst  he  can  with  much  more 
ease  pursue  his  journey  under  the  weaker  in- 
fluence of  a  morning  or  an  evenmg  ray ;  so  it  is 
not  requisite,  for  the  various  concerns  and  pur- 
poses of  life,  that  men  should  be  led  by  truth 
of  the  most  redundant  brightness.  Such  truth 
is  to  be  had  only  in  those  sciences  which  are 
conversant  about  ideas  and  their  various  rela- 
tions; where,  everything  being  certainly  what  it 
appears  to  be,  definitions  and  axioms  arise  from 
mere  intuition.  Here  syllogism  lakes  up  the 
process  from  the  beginning  ;  and  by  a  sublime 
intellectual  motion  advances  from  the  simplest 
axioms  to  the  most  complicated  speculations, 
and  exhibits  truth  springing  out  of  its  first  and 
purest  elements,  and  spreading  on  all  sides  into 
a  system  of  science.  As  each  step  in  the  pro- 
gress is  syllogistic,  we  shall  endeavour  tc  explain 
the  use  and  application  of  syllogisms  in  this 
species  of  reasoning. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  all  the  difTcrent  appear- 
ances Uiey  put  on,  we  still  arrive  at  a  just  and 
legitimate  conclusion :  now  it  often  ha|)j)ens, 
that  the  conclusion  of  one  syllogism  becomes  a 
previous  proposition  inanodier;  by  which  means 
great  numbers  of  them  are  sometimes  linked  to- 
gether in  a  series,  and  truths  are  made  to  follow 
one  another  in  train.  And  as  in  such  a  conca- 
tenation of  syllogisms  all  the  various  ways  ot 
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reasoning  that  are  truly  conclusive  may  be  with 
safety  introduced;  hence  it  is  plain,  that  in  de- 
ducing any  truth  from  its  first  principles,  espe- 
cially where  it  lies  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  them,  we  are  at  liberty  to  combme  all  the 
several  kinds  of  syllogisms  above  explained, 
according  as  they  are  found  best  to  suit  the  end 
and  purpose  of  our  enquiries.  When  a  jiropo- 
silion  is  thus,  by  meatis  of  syllogisms,  collected 
from  others  more  evident  and  known,  it  is  said 
to  be  proved ;  so  tliat  we  may,  in  general,  define 
the  proof  of  a  proposition  to  be  a  syllogism,  or 
a  series  of  syllogisms,  collecting  that  proposition 
from  known  and  evident  truths.  But,  more  par- 
ticularly, if  the  syllogisms  of  which  the  ])roofs 
consist  admit  of  no  premises  but  definitions, 
self-evident  truths,  and  propositions  already  es- 
tablished, then  is  the  argument  so  constituted 
called  a  demonstration  :  whereby  it  appears  that 
demonstrations  are  ultimately  founded  on  defi- 
nitions and  self-evident  propositions. 

2.  All  syllogisms,  whether  compound,  multi- 
form, or  defective,  are  reducible  to  plain  simple 
syllogisms  in  some  one  of  the  four  figures.  But 
this  is  not  all.  Syllogisms  of  the  first  figure,  in 
jjarticular,  admit  of  all  possible  conclusions : 
tliat  is,  any  proposition,  whether  a  universal 
affirmative  or  universal  negative,  a  particular  af- 
firmative or  particular  negative,  which  fourfold 
division  embraces  all  their  varieties  ;  any  one  of 
tliese  may  be  inferred  by  virtue  of  some  syllo- 
gism in  the  first  figure.  By  these  means  it  hap- 
pens, that  the  syllogisms  of  all  the  other  figures 
are  reducible  also  to  syllogisms  of  the  first  figure, 
and  may  be  considered  as  standing  on  tlie  same 
foundation  with  them.  To  demonstrate  and  ex- 
plain the  manner  of  this  reduction  would  too 
much  swell  this  treatise.  It  is  enough  to  notice 
that  the  thing  is  universally  known  and  allowed 
among  logicians,  to  whose  writings  we  refer  such 
as  desire  farther  satisfaction  in  this  matter.  This 
then  being  laid  down,  it  is  plain  that  any  de- 
monstration whatever  may  be  considered  as 
composed  of  a  series  of  syllogisms,  all  in  the 
first  figure,  lor,  since  all  the  syllogisms  that 
enter  the  demonstration  are  reducible  to  syllo- 
gisms of  some  one  of  the  four  figures ;  and 
since  the  syllogisms  of  all  the  other  figures  are 
farther  reducible  to  syllogisms  of  the  first  figure, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  whole  demonstration  may 
be  resolved  into  a  series  of  these  last  syllogisms. 
Let  us  now,  if  possible,  discover  the  ground  on 
which  the  conclusion  rests  in  syllogisms  of  the 
tlrst  figure;  because,  by  so  doing,  we  shall  arrive 
at  a  universal  principle  of  certainty,  whence  the 
evidence  of  all  demonstrations  in  all  their  parts 
rnay  be  ultimately  derived. 

3.  The  rules,  then,  of  the  first  figure  are  briefly 
these :  the  middle  term  is  the  subject  of  the 
major  proposition,  and  the  predicate  of  the 
minor.  The  major  is  always  a  universal  pro- 
position, and  the  minor  always  affirmative.  Let 
us  now  see  what  effect  these  rules  will  have  in 
reasoning.  The  major  is  a  universal  proposi- 
tion of  which  the  middle  term  is  the  subject, 
iind  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion  the  predi- 
cate. Hence  it  appears,  that  in  the  major  the 
predicate  of  the  conclusion  is  always  affirmed  or 
denied  universally  of  the  middle  term.     Again, 


the  minor  is  an  affirmative  proposition,  whereof 
tile  subject  of  the  conclusion  is  the  subject,  and 
the  middle  terra  the  predicate.  Here  then  the 
middle  term  is  affirmed  of  the  subject  of  the 
conclusion ;  that  is,  the  subject  of  the  conclu- 
sion is  affirmed  to  be  comprehended  under,  or 
to  make  a  part  of,  the  middle  term.  Thus  then 
we  see  what  is  done  in  the  premises  of  a  syllo- 
gism of  the  first  figure.  The  predicate  of  the 
conclusion  is  universally  affirmed  or  denied  of 
some  idea.  The  subject  of  the  conclusion  is 
affirmed  to  be  or  to  make  a  part  of  that  idea. 
Hence  it  naturally  and  unavoidably  follows,  that 
the  predicate  of  the  conclusion  ought  to  be 
aftirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject.  To  illustrate 
this  by  an  example,  we  shall  resume  one  of  the 
syllogisms  of  the  first  section  :  *  every  creature 
possessed  of  reason  and  liberty  is  accountable 
for  his  actions  : — Man  is  a  creature  possessed  of 
reason  and  liberty  : — Therefore  man  is  account- 
able for  his  actions.'  Here,  in  the  first  proposi- 
tion, the  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  account- 
ableness,  is  affirmed  of  all  creatures  that  have 
reason  and  liberty.  Again,  in  the  second 
proposition,  man,  the  subject  of  the  conclu- 
sion, is  affirmed  to  be  or  to  make  a  part  of  this 
class  of  creatures.  Hence  the  conclusion  ne- 
cessarily and  unavoidably  follows,  viz.  that  man 
is  accountable  for  his  actions;  because,  if  reason 
and  liberty  be  that  which  constitutes  a  creature 
accountable,  and  man  has  reason  and  liberty,  it 
is  plain  he  has  that  which  constitutes  him  ac- 
countable. In  like  manner,  where  the  major 
is  a  negative  proposition,  or  denies  the  predicate 
of  the  conclusion  universally  of  the  middle  term, 
as  the  minor  always  asserts  the  subject  of  the 
conclusion  to  be  or  make  part  of  that  middle 
term,  it  is  no  less  evident  that  the  predicate  of 
the  conclusion  ought  in  this  case  to  be  denied  of 
the  suh/ject.  So  that  the  ground  of  reasoning, 
in  all  syllogisms  of  the  first  figure,  is  manifestly 
this,  '  whatever  may  be  aifirmed  universally,  of 
any  idea,  may  be  affirmed  of  every  one  or  any 
number  of  particulars  comprehended  under  that 
idea.'  And  again,  '  whatever  may  be  denied 
universally,  of  any  idea,  may  be  in  like  manner 
denied  of  every  one  or  any  number  of  its  indi- 
viduals. These  two  propositions  are  called  by 
logicians  the  dictum  de  omni,  and  dictum  de 
nuUo  ;  and  are  indeed  the  great  principles  of 
syllogistic  reasoning,  as  all  conclusions  whatever 
either  rest  immediately  upon  them,  or  upon  pro- 
positions deduced  from  them.  But  what  adds 
greatly  to  their  value  is,  that  they  are  really  self- 
evident  truths,  and  sucli  as  we  cannot  gainsay 
without  running  into  an  express  contradiction. 
To  affirm,  for  instance,  that  no  man  is  perfect, 
and  yet  argue  that  some  men  are  perfect;  or  to 
say  that  all  men  are  mortal,  and  yet  that  some 
men  are  not  mortal,  is  to  assert  a  thing  to  be  and 
not  to  be  at  the  same  time. 

4.  And  now  we  may  affirm  that,  in  all  syllo- 
gisms of  the  first  figure,  if  tlie  premises  are  true, 
the  conclusion  must  also  be  true.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  whether  af- 
firmative or  negative,  agrees  universally  to  some 
idea;  and  if  it  be  also  true  that  the  subject  of 
the  conclusion  is  a  part  of,  or  ccunpre'nended 
under  that  idea ;  then  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
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the  predicate  of  the  conclusion  agrees  also  to  tlie 
subject.  For  to  assert  the  contrary,  would  be  to 
run  counter  to  some  one  of  the  two  principles 
before  established  ;  that  is,  it  would  be  to  main- 
tain an  evident  contradiction.  And  thus  we  are 
come  at  last  to  the  point  we  have  been  all  along- 
endeavouring  to  establish ;  namely,  that  every 
proposition  which  can  be  demonstrated  is  neces- 
sarily true  For  as  every  demonstration  may  be 
resolved  into  a  series  of  syllogisms,  all  in  the 
first  figure;  and  as  in  anyone  of  these  syllo- 
gisms, if  the  premises  are  true,  tlie  conclusion 
must  be  so  too;  it  evidently  follows  that,  if  all 
the  several  premises  are  true,  all  the  several  con- 
clusions are  so,  and  consequently  tlie  conclusion 
also  of  the  last  syllogism,  which  is  always  the 
proposition  to  be  demonstrated.  Now,  that  all 
the  premises  of  a  demonstration  are  true,  will 
easily  appear  from  the  very  nature  and  definition 
of  that  form  of  reasoning.  A  demonstration  is 
a  series  of  syllogisms,  all  whose  premises  are 
either  definitions,  self-evident  truths,  or  proposi- 
tions already  established.  Definitions  are  iden- 
tical propositions,  wherein  we  connect  the  de- 
scription of  an  idea  with  the  name  by  which  we 
choose  to  have  that  idea  called,  and  therefore  as 
to  their  truth  there  can  be  no  dispute.  Self-evi- 
dent propositions  appear  true  of  themselves,  and 
leave  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  in  the  mind.  Pro- 
positions before  established  are  no  other  than 
conclusions  gained,  by  one  or  more  steps,  from 
definitions  and  self-evident  principles,  that  is, 
from  true  premises,  and  therefore  must  needs  be 
true.  Whence,  all  the  previous  propositions  of 
a  demonstration  being  manifestly  true,  the  last 
conclusion,  or  proposition  to  be  demonstrated, 
iiHist  be  so  too.  So  that  demonstration  not  only 
loads  to  certain  truth,  but  we  have  here  also  a 
clear  view  of  the  ground  and  foundation  of  that 
certainty.  For  as,  in  demonstrating,  we  may  be 
said  to  do  nothing  more  than  combine  fi  series 
of  syllogisms  together,  all  resting  on  the  same 
bottom  ;  it  is  plain  that  one  uniform  ground  of 
certainty  runs  through  the  whole,  and  that  the 
conclusions  are  every  where  built  upon  some 
one  of  the  two  principles  before  establisiied  as 
the  foundation  of  all  reasoning.  These  two 
principles  are  easily  reduced  into  one,  and  may 
be  expressed  thus  :  whatever  predicate,  whether 
affirmative  or  negative,  agrees  universally  to 
any  idea ;  the  same  must  agree  to  every  one  or 
any  number  of  individuals  comprehended  under 
that  idea.  And  thus  we  have,  according  to  our 
first  design,  reduced  the  certainty  of  demonstra- 
tion to  one  simple  and  universal  principle,  which 
carries  its  own  evidence  with  it,  and  which  is 
indeed  the  ultimate  foundation  of  all  syllogistic 
reasoning. 

5.  Demonstration  therefore  serving  as  an  infal- 
lible guide  to  truth,  and  standing  on  so  sure  and 
unalterable  a  basis,  we  may  now  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  the  rules  of  logic  furnish  a  sufficient 
criterion  for  distinguishing  between  truth  and 
^falsehood.  For,  since  every  proposition  that  can 
1  I.'  demonstrated  is  necessarily  true,  he  is  able  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  who  can  with 
certainty  judge  when  a  proposition  is  truly  de- 
monstrated. Now  a  demonstration  is  nothing 
nmre  than  a  concatenation  of  svHogisms,  all  whose 


premises  are  definitions,  self-evident  trutlis,  or 
propositions  previously  established.  To  judge 
therefore  of  the  validity  of  a  demonstration,  we 
must  distinguish  whether  the  definitions  that  en- 
ter it  are  genuine  and  truly  descriptive  of  the 
ideas  they  are  meant  to  exhibit ;  whether  the  pro- 
positions assumed  without  proofs  as  intuitive 
truths  have  really  that  self-evidence  to  which  they 
lay  claim  :  whether  the  syllogisms  are  drawn  up 
m  due  form,  and  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  argu- 
mentation :  in  fine,  whether  they  are  combined 
together  in  a  just  and  orderly  manner,  so  that  no 
demonstrable  propositions  serve  anywhere  as  pre- 
mises unless  tiiey  are  conclusions  of  previous 
syllogisms.  Now  it  is  the  business  of  logic,  in 
explaining  the  several  operations  of  the  mind, 
fully  to  instruct  in  all  these  points.  It  teaches 
the  nature  and  end  of  definitions,  and  lays  down 
the  rules  by  which  they  ought  to  be  framed.  It 
unfolds  the  severa\  species  of  propositions,  and 
distinguishes  the  self-evident  from  the  demon- 
strable. It  delineates  also  the  different  forms  of 
syllogisms,  and  explains  the  laws  of  argumenta- 
tion proper  to  each.  In  fine,  it  describes  the 
manner  of  combining  syllogisms,  so  as  that  they 
may  form  a  train  of  reasoning,  and  lead  to  the 
successive  discovery  of  truth.  The  precepts  of 
logic,  therefore,  as  they  enable  us  to  judge 
with  certainty  when  a  proposition  is  duly  demon- 
strated, furnish  a  sure  criterion  for  tiie  distin- 
guishing between  truth  and  falsehood. 

6.  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected,  that  demon- 
stration is  a  thing  very  rare  and  uncommon,  as 
being  the  prerogative  of  but  a  few  sciences,  and 
therefore  the  criterion  here  given  can  be  of  no 
gieat  use.  But  wlierever,  by  the  bare  contem- 
plation of  our  ideas,  truth  is  discoverable,  there 
also  demonstration  may  be  attained.  Now  that 
is  an  abundantly  sufficient  criterion  which  enables 
us  to  judge  with  certainty  in  all  cases  where  the 
knowledge  of  truth  comes  within  our  reach  ;  for, 
with  discoveries  that  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
human  mind,  we  have,  ])roperly,  no  business. 
When  a  proposition  is  demonstrated,  we  are  cer- 
tain of  its  truth.  When,  on  the  contrary,  our 
ideas  are  such  as  have  no  visible  connexion  or 
repugnance,  and  therefore  furnish  not  the  proper 
means  of  tracing  their  agreement  or  disagreement, 
there  we  are  sure  that  scientific  knowledge  is  not 
attainable.  But  where  there  is  some  foundation 
of  reasoning,  which  yet  amounts  not  to  the  full 
evidence  of  demonstration,  there  the  precepts  of 
logic,  by  teaching  us  to  determine  aright  of  the 
degree  of  proof,  and  of  what  is  still  wanting  to 
render  it  full  and  complete,  enable  us  to  make  a 
due  estimate  of  the  measures  of  probability,  and 
to  projiortion  our  assent  to  the  grounds  on  wliicli 
the  proposition  stands.  And  this  is  all  we  can 
possibly  arrive  at,  or  even  so  much  as  hoi)e  for, 
in  the  exercise  of  faculties  so  imperfect  and  li- 
mited as  ours. 

7.  Before  we  conclude  this  section,  it  is  proper 
to  lake  notice  of  the  distinction  of  demonstration 
into  direct  and  indirect.  A  direct  demonstra- 
tion is,  when,  beginning  with  definitions,  self- 
evident  propositions,  or  known  and  allowed 
truths,  we  form  a  train  of  syllogisms,  and  com- 
bine them  in  an  orderly  manner,  continuing  the 
series  through  a  variety  of  successive  steps,  until 
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at  last  we  arrive  at  a  syllogism  whose  conclusion 
is  the  proposition  to  be  demonstrated.  Proofs 
of  this  kind  leave  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  behind 
them;  because,  all  the  several  premises  being 
true,  the  conclusion  must  be  so  too,  and  of  course 
the  very  last  conclusion  or  proposition  to  be 
proved.  The  otiier  species  of  demonstration  is 
the  indirect,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  apo- 
gogical.  The  manner  of  proceeding  here  is,  by 
ussumini;  a  proposition  which  directly  contra- 
dicts that  which  we  mean  to  demonstrate;  and 
thence,  by  a  continued  train  of  reasoning,  in  the 
way  of  a  direct  demonstration,  deducing  some 
absurdity  or  manifest  untruth.  For  hereupon  we 
conclude  that  the  proposition  assumed  was 
false;  and  thence  again,  by  an  immediate  con- 
sequence, that  the  proposition  to  be  demonstrated 
IS  true.  Thus  Euclid,  in  his  tlnrd  book,  being 
tn  demonstrate  tliat  circles  which  toucli  one  ano- 
ther inwardly  have  not  the  same  centre,  assumes 
tne  direct  contrary  to  this,  viz.  that  they  have 
tile  same  centre  ;  and  thence,  by  an  evident  train 
of  reasoning,  proves  that  a  part  is  equal  to  the 
whole.  The  supposition  therefore  leading  to  this 
absurdity  he  concludes  to  be  false,  and  thence 
immediately  infers,  that  they  have  not  the  same 
centre. 

8.  Now,  because  this  manner  of  demonstra- 
tion is  accounted  by  some  not  altogether  so  clear 
and  satisfactory,  we  shall  therefore  endeavour  to 
show  that  it  leads  to  trutli  and  certainty  equally 
with  the  other.  Two  propositions  are  said  to  be 
contradictory,  when  that  which  is  asserted  to  be 
in  the  one  is  asserted  not  to  be  in  the  other.  Thus 
the  propositions,  Circles  that  touch  one  anotiier 
inwardly  have  the  same  centre,  and  Circles  that 
touch  one  another  inwardly  have  not  the  same 
centre,  are  contradictories,  because  the  second 
asserts  the  direct  contrary  of  what  is  asserted  in 
the  first.  Now,  in  all  contradictory  propositions, 
this  holds  universally,  that  one  of  them  is  neces- 
sarily true,  and  the  other  necessarily  false.  For, 
if  it  be  true  that  circles  which  touch  one  another 
inwardly  have  not  the  same  centre,  it  is  una- 
voidably false  that  they  have  tiie  same  centre. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  false  tliat  they  have  the 
same  centre,  it  is  necessarily  true  that  they  have 
not  the  same  centre.  Since  therefore  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  be  both  true  or  both  false  at  tiie 
same  time ;  it  unavoidably  follows  that  one  is 
necessarily  true,  and  the  other  necessarily  false. 
This  then  being  allowed,  wiiich  is  indeed  self- 
evident,  if  any  two  contradictory  propositions 
are  assumed,  and  one  of  them  can,  by  a  clear 
train  of  reasoning,  be  demonstrated  to  be  false, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  other  is  true.  For, 
as  the  one  is  necessarily  true  and  the  other  ne- 
cessarily false,  when  we  come  to  discover  which 
IS  the  false  proposition,  we  thereby  also  know  the 
other  to  be  true. 

9.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  manner  of  an  in- 
direct demonstration,  as  is  evident  from  the  ac- 
count given  of  it  above.  For  there  we  assume 
a  proposition  which  directly  contradicts  that 
which  we  mean  to  demonstrate  ;  and  having,  by 
a  continued  series  of  proofs,  shown  it  to  be  false, 
thence  infer  that  its  contradictory,  or  the  propo- 
sition to  be  demonstrated,  is  true.  As,  therefore, 
this  last  conclusion  is  certain  and  unavoidable; 


let  us  next  enquire  afler  what  manner  we  come 
to  be  satisfied  of  tiic  falsehood  of  the  assumed 
proposition,  that  so  no  possible  doubt  may  re- 
main as  to  the  force  and  validity  of  demonstra- 
tions of  this  kind.  Tlie  manner  then  is  plainly 
this:  Beginning  with  tlje  assumed  proposition, 
we,  by  the  help  of  definitions,  self-evident  truths, 
or  propositions  already  established,  continue  a 
series  of  reasoning,  in  the  way  of  a  direct  de- 
monstration, until  at  length  we  arrive  at  some  ab- 
surdity or  known  falsehood.  Thus  Euclid,  in 
tlie  example  before-mentioned,  from  the  su[>posi- 
tion  that  circles  toucliing  one  anotiier  inwardly 
have  the  same  centre,  deduces,  tiiat  a  part  is 
equal  to  the  whole.  S.nce,  therefore,  by  a  due 
and  orderly  process  of  reasoning,  we  come  at  last 
to  a  false  conclusion ;  it  is  manifest  tliat  all  the 
premises  cannot  be  true  ;  for,  were  all  tlie  pre- 
mises true,  the  last  conclusion  must  be  so  too,  by 
what  has  been  before  demonstrated.  Now,  as 
to  all  the  other  premises  made  use  of  in  the  course 
of  reasoning,  they  are  manifest  and  known  truths 
by  supposition,  as  being  either  definitions,  self- 
evident  propositions,  or  truths  previously  esta- 
blished. The  assumed  proposition  is  that  only  as 
to  which  any  doubt  or  uncertainty  remains.  That 
alone,  therefore,  can  be  false;  and  indeed,  from 
what  has  been  already  shown,  must  unavoidably 
be  so.  And  thus  we  see  that,  in  indirect  de- 
monstrations, two  contradictory  propositions  be- 
ing laid  down,  one  of  which  is  demonstrated  to 
be  false,  the  other,  which  is  always  the  proposition 
to  be  proved,  must  necessarily  be  true;  so  that 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  direct  way  of  proof,  we 
arrive  at  a  clear  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
truth. 

10.  This  is  universally  the  method  of  reason- 
ing in  all  apogogical  or  indirect  demonstrations. 
But  if  any  proposition  is  assumed  from  which, 
in  a  direct  train  of  reasoning,  we  can  deduce  its 
contradictory;  the  proposition  so  assumed  is 
false,  and  the  contradictory  one  true.  For,  if  we 
suppose  the  assumed  proposition  to  be  true,  then, 
since  all  the  other  premises  that  enter  the  demon- 
stration are  also  true,  we  shall  have  a  series  of 
reasoning  consisting  wholly  of  true  premises; 
whence  the  last  conclusion,  or  contradictory  of 
tiie  assumed  proposition,  must  be  true  likewise: 
so  tliat  we  should  thus  have  two  contradictory 
propositions  both  true  at  the  same  time,  which  is 
manifestly  impossible.  The  assumed  proposi- 
tion, therefore,  whence  this  absurdity  flows,  must 
necessarily  be  false  ;  and  consequently  its  con- 
tradictory, which  is  here  the  proposition  deduced 
from  it  must  be  true.  If  then  any  proposition 
is  proposed  to  be  demonstrated,  and  we  assume 
the  contradictory  of  that  proposition,  and  thence 
directly  infer  the  proposition  to  be  demonstrated ; 
by  these  very  means  we  know,  that  the  proposi- 
tion so  inferred  is  true.  For  since,  from  an  as- 
sumed proposition,  we  have  deduced  its  contra- 
dictory, we  are  thereby  certain  that  the  assumed 
proposition  is  false;  and  if  so,  then  its  contradic- 
tory, or  that  deduced  from  it,  which  in  this  case 
is  the  same  with  the  proposition  to  be  demon- 
strated, must  be  true. 

It.  We  have  a  curious  instance  of  this  in  the 
tw^elfth  proposition  of  the  ninth  book  of  the  Ele- 
ments.    Euclid   there  proposes  to  demonstrate. 
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that  in  any  series  of  numbers,  rising  from  unity 
in  geometrical  progression,  all  the  prime  num- 
bers that  measure  the  last  term  in  the  series  will 
also  measure  the  next  after  unity.  In  order  to 
this,  he  assumes  the  contradictory  of  the  propo- 
sition to  be  demonstrated :  namely,  that  some 
prime  number  measuring  thc^  last  term  in  the 
series  does  not  measure  the  next  after  unity,  and 
tiieiice,  by  a  continued  train  of  reasoning,  proves 
that  it  actually  does  measure  it.  Hereupon  he 
concludes  the  assumed  proposition  to  be  false  ; 
and  that  which  is  deduced  from  it,  or  its  contra- 
dictory; which  is  the  very  proposition  he  pro- 
posed to  demonstrate,  to  be  true.  Now  that  this 
is  a  just  and  conclusive  way  of  reasoning  is 
abundantly  manifest  from  what  we  have  so  clearly 
established  above.  Whence  it  appears  how  ne- 
cessary some  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  logic  is, 
to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  force,  justness,  and 
validity  of  demonstrations.  For,  though  it  is 
readily  allowed,  that  by  the  mere  strength  of  our 
natural  faculties  we  can  at  once  discern  that,  of 
two  contradictory  propositions,  the  one  is  neces- 
sarily true,  and  the  other  necessarily  false ;  yet 
when  they  are  so  linked  together  in  a  demon- 
stration, as  tliat  the  one  serves  as  a  previous  pro- 
position whence  the  other  is  deduced,  it  does  not 
so  immediately  appear,  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  logic,  why  that  alone,  which 
is  collected  by  reasoning,  ought  to  be  embraced 
as  true,  and  the  other,  whence  it  is  collected,  to 
be  rejected  as  false. 

12.  Having  thus  sufficiently  evinced  the  cer- 
tainty of  demonstration  in  all  its  branches,  and 
shown  the  rules  by  which  we  ought  to  proceed, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion,  according 
to  the  various  ways  of  arguing  made  use  of;  it 
is  needless  to  enter  upon  a  particular  considera- 
tion of  those  several  species  of  false  reasoning 
which  logicians  distinguish  by  the  name  of  so- 
p/iisnis.  He  that  thoroughly  understands  the  form 
.and  structure  of  a  good  argument,  will  of  himself 
readily  discern  every  deviation  from  it.  And 
although  sophisms  have  been  divided  into  many 
classes,  which  are  all  called  by  sounding  names, 
that  therefore  carry  in  them  much  appearance  of 
learning;  yet  are  the  errors  themselves  so  very 
palpable  and  obvious,  that  it  would  be  lost  la- 
bor to  write  for  a  man  capable  of  being  misled 
by  them.  Here,  therefore,  we  choose  to  conclude 
this  part  of  logic  ;  and  shall  in  the  next  give 
some  account  of  method,  which,  though  insepa- 
rable from  reasoning,  is  nevertheless  always  con- 
sidered by  logicians  as  a  distinct  operation  of  the 
mind  ;  because  its  influence  is  not  confined  to 
the  mere  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  but 
€xtends  in  some  degree  to  all  the  transactions  of 
the  understanding. 

PART  IV. 

OF  METHOD. 

Skct.  I. — Or  THE  Different  Species  of 

Method. 
1.  We  have  now  done  with  the  first  three 
operations  of  the  mind,  whose  office  it  is  to 
search  after  truth,  and  enlarge  the  bounds  of 
human  knowledge.  There  is  yet  a  fourth,  which 
regards  the   disposal   and   arrangement   of  our 


thoughts,  when  we  endeavour  so  to  put  them 
together  as  that  their  mutual  connexion  and 
dependence  may  be  clearly  seen.  This  is  what 
logicians  call  method,  and  place  always  the  last 
in  order  in  explaining  the  powers  of  the  under- 
standing; because  it  necessarily  supposes  a 
previous  exercise  of  our  other  faculties,  and 
some  progress  made  in  knowledge,  before  we 
can  exert  it  in  any  extensive  degree. 

2.  In  this  view,  it  is  plain  that  we  must  be 
previously  well  acquainted  with  the  truths  we 
are  to  combine  together ;  otherwise,  how  could 
we  discern  their  several  connexions  and  rela- 
tions, or  so  dispose  of  them  as  their  mutual 
dependence  may  require  ?  But  it  often  hayjpt^ns 
that  the  understanding  is  employed,  not  in  the 
arrangement  and  composition  of  known  truths, 
but  in  the  search  and  discovery  of  such  as  are 
unknown.  And  here  the  manner  of  proceeding 
is  very  different.  We  assemble  at  once  our 
whole  stock  of  knowledge  relating  to  any  sub- 
ject, and,  after  a  general  survey  of  things,  begin 
with  examining  them  separately  and  by  parts. 
Hence,  though  at  our  first  setting  out  we  were 
acquainted  only  with  some  of  the  grand  outlines 
of  truth,  we  gradually  discover  the  whole :  and 
thus  by  a  narrow  scrutiny  into  things,  when  we 
have  unravelled  any  part  of  knowledge,  and 
traced  it  to  its  first  principles,  so  that  the  whole 
contexture  of  it  lies  open  to  the  view  of  the 
mind ;  here  by  taking  it  the  contrary  way,  and 
beginning  with  these  principles,  we  can  so  adjust 
and  put  together  the  parts,  as  the  order  or 
method  of  science  requires. 

3.  But,  as  these  things  are  best  understood 
when  illustrated  by  examples,  let  us  suppose 
any  machine,  for  instance  a  watch,  presented  to 
us,  whose  structure  we  are  as  yet  unacquainted 
with,  but  want,  if  possible,  to  discover.  The 
manner  of  proceeding  in  this  case  is  by 
taking  the  whole  in  pieces,  and  examining  the 
parts  separately  one  after  another.  When,  by 
such  a  scrutiny,  we  have  thoroughly  informed 
ourselves  concerning  each,  we  then  compare 
them  together,  in  order  to  judge  of  their  mutual 
action.  Thus  we  gradually  trace  out  the  make 
and  composition  of  the  whole,  and  come  at 
length  to  discover  how  parts  of  such  a  form,  and 
so  put  together,  constitute  that  particular  machine 
called  a  watch,  and  contribute  to  all  die  seveiTil 
motions  observable  in  it.  This  discovery  being 
made,  we  can  take  things  the  contrary  way,  and, 
beginning  with  the  parts,  so  dispose  and  con- 
nect them  as  their  several  uses  and  structures 
require,  until  at  length  _we  have  the  whole  pre- 
sented to  our  view. 

4.  And  as  in  tracing  and  examining  the  works 
of  art,  so  it  is  in  a  great  measure  in  unfolding 
any  part  of  human  knowledge  ;  for  the  relations 
and  mutual  operations  of  things  do  not  always 
immediately  appear  upon  comparing  them 
together.  Hence  we  have  recourse  to  interme- 
diate ideas,  and,  by  means  of  them,  are  fur- 
nished with  those  previous  propositions  that 
lead  to  the  conclusion  we  are  in  quest  of.  And, 
if  it  so  happen  that  the  previous  propositions 
themselves  are  not  sufficiently  evident,  we  en- 
deavour, by  new  middle  terms,  to  ascertain 
their   truth ;  still    tracing   things  backward,    in 
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u  continual  series,  until  wo  arrive  at  some 
syllogisui  wiiere  the  premises  iire  first  and  self- 
evident  principles.  This  done,  we  become  per- 
fectly satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  all  tlie  conclu- 
sions we  liave  passed  tlirough,  as  they  are  now 
seen  to  stand  upon  the  firm  and  immoveable 
foundation  of  our  intuitive  perceptions  :  and,  as 
we  arrived  at  this  certainty  by  tracing  things 
backward  to  their  original  principles,  so  may  we 
at  any  time  renew  it  by  a  direct  contrary  pro- 
cess, if,  beginning  with  tliese  principles,  we  carry 
our  thoughts  forward,  until  tliey  lead  us,  by  a 
connected  chain  of  proofs,  to  tlie  very  last  con- 
clusion of  the  series. 

5.  Hence  it  appears  that,  in  disposing  and 
putting  together  our  thouglits,  either  for  our 
own  use,  that  the  discoveries  we  have  made  may 
at  all  times  lie  open  to  the  review  of  the  mind, 
or  w  here  we  mean  to  communicate  and  unfold 
the  discoveries  to  others,  there  are  two  ways  of 
proceeding  equally  within  our  choice;  for  we 
ir.ay  so  propose  the  truths  relating  to  any  part  of 
knowledge,  as  they  presented  tliemselves  to  the 
mind  in  the  manner  of  investigation;  carrying 
on  tlie  series  of  proofs,  in  a  reverse  order,  untd 
they  at  last  terminate  in  first  principles :  or, 
beginning  with  these  principles,  we  may  from 
them  deduce,  by  a  direct  train  of  reasoning,  all 
the  several  propositions  we  want  to  establish. 
The  diversity  in  the  manner  of  arranging  our 
thoughts  gives  rise  to  the  two-fold  division  of 
method  establisiied  among  logicians ;  for  method, 
according  to  their  use  of  the  word,  is  nothing 
but  the  order  and  disposition  of  our  thoughts 
relating  to  any  subject.  When  truths  are  so 
proposed  and  put  together  as  they  were  or  might 
have  been  discovered,  this  is  called  the  analytic 
method,  or  the  method  of  resolution,  as  it  traces 
things  backward  to  their  source,  and  resolves 
knowledge  into  its  first  principles.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  deduced  from  these 
principles,  and  connected  according  to  their 
mutual  dependence,  so  that  the  truths  first  in 
order  tend  always  to  the  demonstration  of 
those  that  follow  ;  this  constitutes  what  we  call 
the  syntiietic  method  :  for  here  we  proceed  by 
gathering  together  the  several  scattered  parts  of 
knowledge,  and  combining  them  into  one  whole, 
or  system,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  understand- 
ing is  enabled  distinctly  to  follow  truth  through 
all  her  different  stages  and  gradations. 

6.  Tiie  first  of  these  two  species  of  method 
lias  also  obtained  the  name  of  the  method  of 
invention,  because  it  observes  tlie  order  in  which 
our  thoughts  succeed  one  iinother  in  the  inven- 
tion or  discovery  of  truth.  The  other,  again,  is 
often  denominated  the  method  of  doctrine  or 
instruction  ;  as,  in  laying  our  thougiits  before 
otliers,  we  generally  choose  to  proceed  in  the 
synthetic  manner,  deducing  them  from  their  first 
principles.  I-'or  although  there  is  great  pleasure 
in  pursuing  ti-uth  in  the  method  of  investigation, 
because  it  places  us  in  the  condition  of  the  in- 
ventor, and  shows  the  particular  train  and  pro- 
cess of  thinking  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  dis- 
coveries ;  yet  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the 
jMirposes  of  evidence  and  conviction.  For,  at 
(iur  first  setting  out,  we  are  commonly  unable  tc 
<livine  whither  the  aualysis  will  lead  u^,  so  that 


our  researches  are  lor  some  tune  little  better 
than  a  mere  groping  in  tlie  dark.  And,  even 
after  light  begins  to  break  in  upon  us,  we  are  still 
obliged  to  make  many  reviews,  and  a  frequent 
comparison  of  tlie  several  steps  of  the  investi- 
gation among  themselves.  Nay,  when  we  iiave 
unravelled  the  wiiole,  and  reached  the  very  foun- 
dation on  which  our  discoveries  stand,  all  our 
certainty  in  regard  to  their  truth  will  be  found 
in  a  great  measure  to  arise  from  that  connexion 
which  we  are  now  able  to  discern  bet.veen  them 
and  first  principles,  taken  in  die  order  of  com- 
l)Osition.  But  in  the  synthetic  manner  of  dis- 
l^osingour  thoughts,  the  case  is  quite  different; 
for  as  we  here  begin  with  the  intuitive  truths , 
and  advance  by  regular  deduction  from  diem, 
every  step  brings  evidence  and  conviction  with 
it ;  so  that,  in  our  progress  from  one  part  of 
knowledge  to  another,  we  have  always  a  clear 
perception  of  the  ground  on  which  our  assent 
rests.  In  communicating,  therefore,  our  dis- 
coveries to  others,  this  method  is  apparently  to 
be  chosen,  as  it  greatly  improves  and  enlightens 
the  understanding,  and  leads  to  an  immediate 
perception  of  truth. 

Sect.  II. — Of  the  Utility  of  Logic 

The  logic  which  for  so  many  ages  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  schools,  and  was  deemed  the  most 
important  of  the  sciences,  has  long  been  con- 
demned as  a  mere  art  of  wrangling,  of  very  little 
use  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  restore  it  to  credit,  but  without  success; 
and  of  late  years  little  or  no  attention  whatever 
has  been  paid  to  the  art  of  reasoning  in  the 
course  of  what  is  called  a  liberal  education.  As 
both  extremes  are  faulty,  we  cannot  conclude 
this  short  treatise  more  properly  than  with  the 
following  reflections  on  the  utility  of  this  science. 

If  Aristotle  was  not  the  inventor  of  logic,  he 
was  certainly  the  prince  of  logicians.  The  whole 
theory  of  syllogisms  he  claims  as  his  own,  and 
as  the  fruit  of  much  time  and  labor  ;  and  it  is 
universally  known,  that  the  later  writers  on  the 
art  have  borrowed  their  materials  almost  entirely 
from  his  Orgauon  and  Porphyry's  Introduction. 
But  after  men  had  labored  nearly  2000  years  in 
search  of  truth  by  the  help  of  syllogisms,  lord 
Bacon  proposed  the  method  of  induction,  as 
more  effectual  for  that  purpose  :  and  since  his 
days  the  art  of  logic  has  gradually  fallen  into 
disrepute. 

To  this  consequence  many  causes  contributed. 
The  art  of  syllogism  is  admirably  calculated  for 
wrangling ;  and  by  the  schoolmen  it  was  em- 
ployed, with  too  much  success,  to  keep  in  coun- 
tenance the  absurdities  of  the  Romish  church. 
Ihider  their  management  it  produced  numberless 
disputes,  and  numberless  sects,  that  fought  against 
each  other  with  much  animosity,  without  gaining 
or  losing  ground  ;  but  it  did  nothing  consider- 
able for  the  benefit  of  human  life,  whilst  the  me- 
thod of  induction  has  improved  arts, and  increas-, 
ed  knowledge.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  excessive  admiration  of  Aristotle,  which  con- 
tinued for  so  many  ages,  should  end  in  an  un- 
due contempt  ;  and  that  the  high  esteem  of  logic 
as  «he  grand  engine  of  science  should  at  last 
make  way  for  too  unfavorable  an  opinion,  which 
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aeems  now  prevalent,  of  its  being  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  a  liberal  education.  PJen  rarely  leave 
one  extreme  without  running  into  the  contrary  : 
those  who  think  according  to  the  fashion  will 
be  as  prone  to  go  irjto  the  present  extreme  as 
their  grandfathers  were  to  go  into  the  former ; 
and  even  they  wiio  in  general  think  for  them- 
selves, when  they  are  offended  at  the  abuse  of 
any  thing,  are  too  apt  to  entertain  prejudice 
against  the  thing  itself.  '  In  practice,' says  the 
learned  Warburton  in  his  Introduction  to  Julian, 
ScC,  '  logic  is  more  a  trick  than  a  science,  form- 
ed rather  to  amuse  than  to  instruct.  And  in 
some  sort  we  may  apply  to  the  art  of  syllogism 
what  a  man  of  wit  says  of  rhetoric,  that  it  only 
tells  us  how  to  name  tjiose  tools  which  nature 
had  before  put  into  our  hands.  In  the  service 
of  chicane,  indeed,  U  is  a  mere  jutigler's  knot, 
now  fast,  now  loose;  and  the  schools  where  this 
legerdemain  was  exercised  in  great  perfection  are 
fall  of  the  stories  of  its  wonders.'  The  authority 
of  Warburton  is  great ;  but  it  may  be  counter- 
balanced by  anotiier  which,  on  subjects  of  this 
nature,  is  confessedly  greater. 

'  Laying  aside  prejudic-e,  whether  fashionable 
or  unfashionable,  let  us  consider  (says  Dr.  Reid 
in  his  Appendix  to  lord  Karnes's  Sketch  on  the 
Principle  and  Progress  of  Reason),  wiietherlogic 
may  be  made  subservient  to  any  good  purpose. 
Its  professed  end  is  to  teach  men  to  think,  to 
judge,  and  to  tea-son  with  accuracy.  No  man 
will  say  that  this  is  a  matter  of  little  importance; 
the  only  thing  therefore  that  can  admit  of  doubt 
is,  whetlierit  can  be  taught? 

'  To  resolve  this  doubt,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  our  rational  faculty  is  the  gift  of  God,  given 
to  men  in  very  different  measures:  Some  have  a 
large  portion,  some  a  less;  and,  when  there  is  a 
remarkable  defect  of  the  natural  power,  it  cannot 
be  supplied  by  any  culture.  But  this  natural 
power,  even  where  it  is  the  strongest,  may  lie 
dead  for  want  of  the  means  of  imjMOveinent. 
INIany  a  savage  may  have  been  born  witli  as  good 
faculties  as  a  Newton,  a  Bacon,  or  an  Aristotle  ; 
but  their  talents  were  buried  by  having  never 
been  put  to  use,  whilst  those  of  the  pliilosophers 
were  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage.  It  may 
likewise  be  observed,  tliat  the  chief  means  of  im- 
proving our  rational  power  is  tlie  vigorous  ex- 
ercise of  it  in  various  ways  and  on  different  sub- 
jects, by  which  the  habit  is  acquired  of  exercising 
it  properly.  Without  such  exercise,  and  good 
sense  also,  a  man  who  has  studied  logic  all  his 
life  may  be  only  a  petulant  wrangler,  without 
true  judgment  or  skill  of  reasoning  in  any 
science.' 

This  must  have  been  Locke's  meaning,  when, 
in  his  Thoughts  on  Education,  he  says,  '  If  you 
would  have  your  son  to  reason  well,  let  him  read 
Chillingword).'  The  state  of  things  is  much 
altered  since  Locke  wrote:  logic  has  been  much 
improved,  chiefly  by  his  writings;  and  yet  mucli 
less  stress  is  laid  upon  it,  and  less  time  con- 
sumed in  its  study.  His  counsel,  therefore,  was 
judicious  and  seasonable:  to  wit,  that  the  im- 
provement of  our  reasoning  power  is  to  be 
expected  much  more  from  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  authors  who  reason  best,  than 
from   studying  voluminous   systems   of  school 


logic.  But  if  he  had  meant,  that  the  study  of 
logic  was  of  no  use,  nor  deserved  any  attention, 
he  surely  would  not  have  taken  the  pains  to 
make  so  considerable  an  addition  to  it,  by  his 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and  by  his 
Thoughts  on  the  Conduct  of  tlie  Understanding; 
nor  would  he  have  remitted  his  pupil  to  Chil- 
lingworth,  the  acutest  logician  as  well  as  the  best 
T-easoner  of  his  age. 

There  is  no  study  better  fitted  to  exercise  and 
strengthen  the  reasoning  powers  than  that  of  the 
mathematical  sciences ;  because  there  is  no  other 
branch  of  science  which  gives  such  scope  to  long 
and  accurate  trains  of  reasoning,  orin  which  there 
is  so  little  room  for  authority  or  prejudice  of  any 
kind  to  give  a  false  bias  to  the  judgment.  When 
a  youth  of  moderate  parts  begins  to  study  Euclid, 
every  thing  is  new  to  him :  his  apprehension  is 
unsteady,  his  judgment  is  feeble,  and  rests  partly 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  tiling,  and  partly  upon 
the  authority  of  his  teacher.  But  every  time  he 
goes  over  the  definitions,  the  axioms,  the  elemen- 
tary propositions,  more  light  breaks  in  upon 
him;  and,  as  he  advances,  the  road  of  demon- 
stration becomes  smooth  and  easy :  he  can  walk 
in  it  firmly,  and  take  wider  steps,  till  at  last  he 
acquires  the  habit,  not  only  of  understanding  a 
demonstration,  but  of  discovering  and  demon- 
strating mathematical  truths. 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  a  man  with- 
out the  rules  of  logic  may  acquire  a  habit  of 
reasoning  justly  in  mathematics,  and  perhaps  in 
any  other  science.  Good  sense,  good  examples, 
and  assiduous  exercise,  may  bring  a  man  to 
reason  justly  and  acutely  in  his  own  profession 
without  rules.  But  whoever  thinks,  that  from 
this  concession  he  may  infer  the  inutility  of 
logic,  betrays,  by  this  inference,  a  great  want  of 
that  art;  for  he  might  as  well  infer,  because 
a  man  may  go  from  London  to  F.dinburgh  by  the 
way  of  Paris,  that  therefore  any  other  road  is 
useless. 

There  is  perhaps  no  art  which  may  not  be 
acquired,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  by 
example  and  practice,  witliout  reducing  it  to 
rules.  But  practice  joined  with  rules  may  carry 
a  man  forward  in  his  art  fardier  and  more 
quickly  than  practice  witliout  rules.  Every  in- 
genious artist  knows  the  utility  of  having  his  art 
reduced  to  rules,  and  thereby  made  a  science. 
By  rules  he  is  enlightened  in  his  practice,  and 
works  with  more  assurance.  They  enable  him 
sometimes  to  correct  his  own  errors,  and  often  to 
detect  the  errors  of  others;  and  he  finds  them  of 
great  use  to  confirm  his  judgment,  to  justify 
what  is  right,  and  to  condemn  what  is  wrong. 
Now  mathematics  are  the  noblest  praxis  of  logic. 
Through  them  we  may  perceive  how  the  stated 
forms  of  syllogism  are  exemplified  in  one  sub- 
ject, namely  the  predicament  of  quantity;  and 
by  marking  the  force  of  these  forms,  as  tliey  are 
there  applied,  we  may  be  enabled  to  apply  them 
of  ourselves  elsewhere.  Whoever,  therefore, 
will  study  mathematics  with  this  view,  will  be- 
come, not  only  by  mathematics  a  more  expert 
logician,  and  by  logic  a  more  rational  mathema- 
tician, but  a  wiser  philosopher,  and  an  acuter 
reasoner,  in  all  the  possible  subjects  cither  of 
science  or  deliberation.  But  when  mathematics. 
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instead  of  being  applied  to  this  excellent  pur- 
pose, are  used,  not  to  exemplify  logic,  but  to 
supply  its  place ;  no  wonder  if  logic  fall  into 
contempt,  and  if  mathematics,  instead  of  fur- 
thering science,  become  in  fact  an  obstacle. 
Tor  when  men,  knovvii\g  nothing  of  that  reason- 
ing which  is  universal,  come  to  attach  themselves 
for  years  to  a  single  specie^,  a  species  wholly 
involved  in  lines  and  numbers,  tlie  mind  be- 
comes incapacitated  for  reasoning  at  large,  and 
especially  in  the  search  of  moral  truth.  Tiie 
object  of  mathematics  is  demonstration ;  and 
whatever,  in  that  science,  is  not  demonstration, 
is  nothing,  or  at  least  below  the  sublime  en- 
quirer's regard.  Probability,  through  its  almost 
intinite  degrees,  from  sunple  ignorance  up  to  ab- 
solute certainty,  is  the  terra  incognita  of  the  ma- 
thematician. And  yet  here  it  is  that  the  great 
business  of  the  human  mind  is  carried  on,  in  the 
search  and  discovery  of  all  the  important  truths 
which  concern  us  as  reasonable  beings.  And 
here,  too,  it  is,  that  all  its  vigor  is  exerted  ;  for, 
to  proportion  the  assent  to  the  probability  ac- 
companying every  varying  degree  of  moral  evi- 
dence, requires  the  most  enlarged  and  sovereign 
exercise  of  reason. 

In  reasonings  of  this  kind,  will  any  man  pre- 
tend that  it  is  of  no  use  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  various  powers  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  reason  ?  Is  it  of  no  use  to  resolve  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  reasoning  into  their  sim  pie  elements ; 
and  to  discover,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  rules 
by  which  these  elements  are  combined  in  judg- 
ing and  in  reasoning  ?  Is  it  of  no  use  to  mark 
the  various  fallacies  in  reasoning,  by  which  even 
the  most  ingenious  men  have  been  led  into 
error  ?  It  must  surely  betray  great  want  of  un- 
derstanding, to  think  these  things  useless  or  un- 
important. Now  these  are  the  things  which 
logicians  have  attempted  ;  and  which  they  have 
executed — not  indeed  so  completely  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  improvement,  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  very  considerable  aid  to  our  reasoning 
powers.  That  the  principles  they  have  laid 
down  with  regard  to  definition  and  division, 
with  regard  to  the  conversion  and  opposition  of 
propositions,  and  the  general  rules  of  reasoning, 
are  not  without  use,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from 
the  blunders  committed  daily  by  those  who  dis- 
dain any  acquaintance  with  them. 

Althougii  the  art  of  categorical  syllogism  is 
confessedly  little  fitted  for  the  discovery  of  un- 
known truth,  it  may  yet  be  employed  to  excel- 
lent purpose,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  most  compen- 
dious method  of  detecting  a  fallacy.  A  man  in 
quest  of  unknown  truths  must  generally  proceed 
by  the  way  of  induction,  from  eftects  to  causes; 
but  he  who,  as  a  teacher,  is  to  inculcate  any 
system  upon  others,  begins  with  one  (fc  more 
self-evident  truths,  and  proceeds,  in  the  way  of 
demonstration,  to  the  conclusion  which  he  wishes 
to  establish.  Now  every  demonstration  may  be 
resolved  into  a  series  of  syllogisms,  of  which  the 
conclusion  of  the  preceding  always  enters  into 
the  premises  of  that  which  follows ;  and  if  the 
first  principles  be  clear  and  evident,  and  every 
syllogism  in  some  legitimate  mode  and  figure, 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  must  infallibly  be 
admitted.     But,  when  the  demonstration  is  thus 


broken  into  parts,  if  we  find  that  the  conclusion 
of  one  syllogism  will  not,  without  altering  the 
meaning  of  the  terms,  enter  legitimately  into  the 
premises  of  that  which  should  immediately  fol- 
low ;  or,  supposing  it  to  make  one  of  the  pre- 
mises of  a  new  syllogism,  if  we  timl  that  the 
conclusion  resulting  from  the  whole  series,  thus 
obtained,  is  dill'erent  from  that  of  the  demonstra- 
tion ;  we  may,  in  eitlier  of  these  cases,  rest  as- 
sured tiiat  the  author's  reasoning  is  fallacious, 
and  leads  to  error ;  and  that,  if  it  carried  an  ap- 
pearance of  conviction  before  it  was  thus 
resolved  into  its  elementary  parts,  it  must  have 
been  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  mind  to  com- 
prehend at  once  a  long  train  of  arguments. 
W'hoever  wishes  to  see  the  syllogistic  ait  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  and  to  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  what  we  have  said  respecting  its 
utility,  may  consult  the  excellent  writer  recom- 
mended by  Locke,  who,  in  places  innumerable 
of  his  incomparable  book,  has,  without  pedantry, 
even  in  that  pedantic  age,  made  the  happiest 
application  of  the  rules  of  logic  for  detecting  and 
exposing  the  sophistry  of  his  Jesuitical  antago- 
nist. 

On  the  whole  then,  though  we  acknowledge 
that  much  time  was  wasted  by  our  forefathers  in 
syllogistic  wrangling,  which  may  be  termed  the 
mechanical  part  of  logic,  yet  the  art  of  forming 
and  examining  arguments  is  certainly  an  attain- 
ment well  worthy  the  ambition  of  that  being 
whose  highest  honor  is  to  be  endued  with  rea- 
son. 

Sect.  III. — Dr.  Brown's  View  of  this 
Science. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  view  of  the  ge- 
neral pretensions  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  from 
Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind  by  Dr.  Brown,  late  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy in  tlie  university  of  Edinburgh.  In  the 
condemnation  of  the  science  he  may  be  found 
too  severe  and  indiscriminating  in  the  opinion 
of  some  of  our  readers,  but  his  great  and  just 
fame  as  a  metaphysician  entitles  him  to  a  hear- 

Reasoning  according  to  this  author,  then  is 
nothing  more  than  a  number  of  propositions, 
consecutive  in  a  certain  order  :  it  is  a  continued 
series  of  analytic  operations  developing  the  ele- 
ments of  our  thought.  In  every  proposition, 
that  which  is  affirmed  is  a  part  of  that  of  which 
it  is  affirmed,  and  the  proposition,  however  tech- 
nical its  language  may  be,  expresses  only  the 
single  feeling  of  this  relation.  When  I  -say 
snow  is  white,  I  state  one  of  the  many  feelings 
which  constitute  my  complex  notion  of  snow. 
When  I  say  man  is  fallible,  I  state  one  of  the 
many  imperfections  which  enter  into  iny  com- 
plex notion  of  man.  The  statements  of  one 
particular  relation  are  simple  propositions,  in 
each  of  which  a  certain  analysis  is  involved. 
But,  when  I  reason,  or  add  proposition  to  pro- 
position in  a  certain  series  I  merely  prosecute 
my  analysis,  and  prosecute  it  more  or  less  mi- 
nutely, according  to  the  length  of  the  ratioci- 
nation. When  I  say  man  is  fallible,  I  state  a 
quality  involved  in  the  nature  of  man,  as  any 
other  pait  of  an  aggregate  is   involved  in  any 
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other  comprehending  whole.  When  I  add,  lie 
may  therefore  err,  even  when  he  thinks  himself 
least  exposed  to  error,  I  state  what  is  involved  in 
the  notion  of  his  fallibility.  When  I  say,  lie 
therefoie  must  not  expect  that  all  men  will  think 
as  he  does,  even  in  points  which  appear  to  have 
no  obscurity,  I  state  tiiat  which  is  involved  in 
the  possibility  of  his  and  their  erring  even  on 
such  points.  When  I  say,  that  he  therefore 
should  not  dare  to  punish  those  who  merely 
differ  from  him,  and  who  may  he  right  eren  in 
differing  from  him,  I  state  what  is  involved  in 
the  absurdity  of  expecting  that  all  men  should 
think  as  he  does.  And  when  I  say,  that  any  par- 
ticular legislative  act  of  intolerance  is  as  unjust 
as  it  is  absurd,  I  state  only  what  is  involved  in 
the  impropriety  of  attempting  to  punish  those 
who  have  no  other  guilt  than  that  of  differing  in 
opinion  from  others,  who  are  confessedly  of  a 
nature  as  fallible  as  tiieir  own. 

In  all  this  reasoning^,  though  composed  of 
many  propositions,  there  is  obviously  only  a 
progressive  analysis,  with  a  feeling,  at  each  step, 
of  the  relation  of  parts  to  the  whole,  the  predi- 
cate of  each  proposition  being  the  subject  of  a 
new  analysis  in  the  proposition  which  follows  it. 
Man  is  fallible.  He  who  is  fallible  may  err, 
even  when  he  thinks  himself  least  exposed  to 
error.  He  who  may  be  in  error,  even  when  he 
thinks  himself  safest  from  it,  ought  not  to  be  as- 
tonished that  others  should  think  diflerently  from 
him,  even  on  points  which  may  seem  to  him 
perfectly  clear;  and  thus,  successively,  through 
the  %vhole  ratiocination,  the  predicate  becomes 
in  its  turn  a  subject  of  new  analysis,  till  we  ar- 
rive at  the  last  proposition,  which  is  immediately 
extended  backwards  to  the  primary  subject  of 
analysis,  man, — as  involved  in  that  which  is 
itself  involved  in  tlie  primary  complex  concep- 
tion, or  aggregate  of  many  qualities. 

If  reasoning  be  nothing  more  than  a  number 
of  propositions,  consecutive  in  a  certain  order 
of  mutual  relation  between  the  subjects  and  pre- 
dicates, what  are  we  to  think  of  that  art  of  lea- 
sonins:,  whicli,  for  so  many  ages,  banished  reason 
from  the  schools  ;  of  that  art  which  rendered  it 
so  laborious  a  drudgery  to  be  a  little  more  igno- 
rant than  before  ;  which  could  produce  so  much 
disputation  without  any  subject  of  dispute,  and 
so  many  proud  victories  of  nothing  over  less 
than  nothing!  Such  was  the  scholastic  art  of 
logic :  an  art  which  was  held  out,  not  so  much 
as  an  auxiliary  to  reason,  as  with  the  still  higher 
praise  of  being  an  instrument  that  might  almost 
supply  its  place,  and  by  the  possession  of  which 
the  acute  and  accurate  might  argue  still  more 
acutely  and  accurately,  and  imbecility  itself  be- 
come a  champion  worthy  of  encounterinn  them  ; 
and,  though  not  perhaps  the  victor,  at  least  not 
always  the  vanquished. 

That  there  may  be,  or  rather  that  there  is,  a 
rational  logic,  we  are  far  from  denying;  and  tiiat 
many  useful  directions,  in  conformity  witli  a  cer- 
tain system  of  rules,  may  be  given  to  the  inex- 
perienced student  that  may  facilitate  to  him 
acquisitions  of  knowledge  which,  but  for  such 
directions,  he  would  have  made  only  more  slowly, 
or  perhaps  not  made  at  all.  The  art  of  reason- 
ing, however,  which  a  judicious  logic  affords,  is 


not  so  much  the  art  of  acquiring  knowledge  as 
tlie  art  of  communicating  it  to  others,  or  record- 
ing it  in  the  manner  that  may  be  most  profitable 
for  our  own  future  advancement  in  the  track 
which  we  have  been  pursuing.  Its  direct  benefit 
to  ourselves  is  rather  negative  than  positive — 
teaching  us  the  sources  of  error  in  our  mental 
constitution,  and  in  all  the  accidenKd  circum- 
stances of  the  language  which  we  are  obliged  to 
use,  and  the  society  in  which  we  must  mingle, — 
and  thus  rather  saving  us  from  what  is  false,  than 
bestowing  on  us  what  is  true.  Indeed,  since  we 
cannot  produce  directly  in  our  mind  any  one 
conception,  or  any  one  feeling  of  relation,  it  is 
very  evident  tliat  the  influence  of  any  art  of  rea- 
soning on  our  trains  of  thought  must  be  indirect 
only.'" 

But,  if  an  art  of  reasoning  is  to  be  given  to  us, 
it  ought  surely  to  be  an  art  which  will  render 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  more  easy,  not 
more  difficult;  an  art  which  is  to  avail  itself  of 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to  the  discovery 
of  truth,  not  to  counteract  this  tendency,  and  to 
force  the  mind,  if  it  be  possible,  to  suspend  the 
very  prog.ess  which  was  leading  it  to  truth. 
Wilh  which  of  these  characters  did  the  syllogistic 
logic  more  exactly  correspond? 

The  natural  progress  of  reasoning  has  been  al- 
ready explained  and  illustrated.  One  conception 
follows  another  conception,  according  to  certain 
laws  of  suggestion  (commonly  termed  associulioii) 
to  wiiich  our  divine  Author  has  adapted  our 
mental  constitution  ;  and  by  another  set  of  laws, 
which  the  same  divine  Author  has  established, 
certain  feelings  of  relation  arise  from  the  consi- 
deration of  the  suggesting  and  suggested  object. 
This  is  all  in  which  reasoning  as  felt  by  us  con- 
sists. We  have  the  conception  of  A,  it  suggests 
B,  and,  these  two  conceptions  co-exerting,  we 
feel  some  relation  which  they  bear  to  each  other ; 
B,  thus  suggested,  suggests  C,  and  the  relation 
of  these  is  felt  in  like  manner;  and  thus  through 
the  longest  ratiocination,  analytical  or  propor- 
tional, each  subject  of  our  thought  suggests 
something  which  forms  a  part  of  it  and  is  in- 
volved in  it,  or  something  which  has  to  it  a  cer- 
tain relation  of  proportion ;  and  the  relation  of 
comprehension  in  the  one  case,  or  of  proportion 
in  the  other  case,  is  felt  accordingly  at  every 
step.  Nothing  surely  'can  be  simpler  than  a 
process  of  this  kind;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  the  process  could  be  made  shorter 
than  nature  herself  has  rendered  it,  unless  every 
truth  were  known  to  us  by  intuition.  Objects 
and  the  relations  of  objects — these  are  all  which 
reasoning  involves;  and  these  must  always  l)e 
involved  in  every  reasoning.  While  reasoning, 
then,  or  a  series  of  propositions,  is  necessary  for 
the  development  of  truth,  the  intervening  con- 
ceptions which  form  the  subjects  of  those  pro- 
positions that  connect  one  remote  conccjition 
with  another  must  arise  successively  in  the  mind, 
and  their  relations  be  felt  in  like  manner,  suc- 
cessively. What  is  it  which  the  syllogistic  art 
would  confer  on  us  in  addition  ?  To  shorten 
the  process  of  arriving  at  truth,  it  forces  us  to 
use,  in  every  case,  three  propositions  instead  of 
the  two  which  nature  directs  us  to  use.  Instead 
of  allowing  us  to  say  man  is  fallible  he  may 
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tiieiC'ibre  err  even  when  lie  tliiiiks  liimselt  most 
secure  from  error,  which  is  the  spontaneous 
order  of  reasoning,  the  syllogistic  art  compels  us 
to  take  a  longer  journey  to  the  same  conclusion, 
by  tlie  use  of  what  is  called  a  major  proposition, 
a  proposition  which  never  rises  spontaneously, 
for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  that  it  cannot  ^ 
rise  witiiout  our  knowledge  of  the  very  trutli 
whicli  is  by  supposition  unknown.  To  proceed 
in  the  regular  form  of  a  syllogism,  we  must  say, 
all  beings  that  are  fallible  may  err,  even  when 
they  think  themselves  most  secure  from  error. 
But  man  is  a  fallible  being  :  he  may  therefore  err, 
even  when  he  thinks  himself  most  secure  from 
error.  In  our  spontaneous  reasoniiv^s,  in  which 
we  arrive  at  precisely  the  same  conclusions,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  evidence  precisely  the  same, 
there  are,  as  we  have  said,  no  major  propositions, 
but  simply  what,  in  this  futile  art,  are  termed 
technically  the  minor  and  the  conclusion.  The 
invention  and  formal  statement  of  a  major  pro- 
position, then,  in  every  case,  serve  only  to  retard 
the  progress  of  discovery,  not  to  quicken  it,  or 
render  it  in  the  slightest  degree  more  sure. 

This  retardation  of  the  progress  of  reasoning 
is  one  circumstance  which  distinguishes  the  syl- 
logism ;  but  the  absurdity,  which  is  implied  in 
the  very  theory  of  it,  distinguishes  it  still  more. 
It  constantly  assumes,  as  the  first  stage  of  that 
reasoning  by  which  we  are  to  arrive  at  a  parti- 
cular truth,  our  previous  knowledge  of  that  par- 
ticular truth.  The  major  is  the  very  conclusion 
itself  under  another  form,  and  its  truth  is  not 
more  felt  than  that  which  it  professes  to  deve- 
lope.  Thus  to  take  one  of  the  many  trifling  ex- 
amples which,  in  books  of  logic,  are  usually 
given,  with  a  most  appropriate  selection,  to  illus- 
trate this  worse  than  trifling  art,  when,  in  order 
to  prove  that  John  is  a  sinner,  I  do  not  adduce 
any  particular  sin  of  which  he  has  been  guilty, 
but  draw  up  my  accusation  more  irresistibly,  by 
the  major  of  a  syllogism.  All  men  are  sinners: 
John  is  a  man :  therefore  John  is  a  sinner.  If  I 
really  attached  any  meaning  to  my  major  propo- 
sition, all  men  are  sinners,  I  must,  at  that  very 
moment,  have  felt  as  completely  that  John  was  a 
sinner,  as  after  I  had  pursued  him  technically 
through  the  minor  and  conclusion. 

The  great  error  of  the  theory  of  the  syllogism, 
consisted  in  supposing  that,  because  all  our 
knowledge  may  be  technically  reduced,  in  some 
measure,  to  general  maxims,  these  maxims  have 
naturally  a  prior  and  paramount  existence  in  our 
thought,  and  give  rise  to  those  very  reasonings 
which,  on  the  contrary,  give  rise  to  them.  It  is 
not  on  account  of  our  previous  assent  to  the 
axiom,  A  whole  is  greater  than  a  part, — that 
we  believ  any  particular  whole  to  be  greater 
than  any  part  of  it ;  but  we  feel  this  truth  in  every 
particular  case,  by  its  own  intuitive  evidence,  and 
the  axiom  only  expresses  briefly  our  various 
feelings  of  this  kind  without  giving  occasion  to 
them.  The  general  axiom  is,  in  every  case,  pos- 
terior to  the  separate  feeling  of  which  it  is  only 
the  brief  expression,  or  at  least  without  which, 
as  prior  to  our  verbal  statement  of  the  axiom,  the 
axiom  itself  never  could  have  formed  a  part  of 
our  system  of  knowledge.  The  syllogism  there- 
fore, which  proceeds  from  the  axiom  to  the  de- 


monstration of  particulars,  reverses  completely 
the  order  of  reasoning,  and  begins  with  tlie  con- 
clusion in  order  to  teach  us  how  we  may  arrive 
at  it. 

The  natural  process  of  reasoning,  by  two  pro- 
positions, instead  of  the  three  which  the  syllogism 
would  force  us  to  use,  has  been  allowed,  indeed, 
by  logicians  to  have  a  place  in  their  system  ; 
because,  with  all  their  fondness  for  their  own  tech- 
nical modes  and  figures,  they  had  not  quite  sufH- 
cient  hardihood  to  deny,  that  it  is  at  least  possi- 
ble for  us  to  reason  soinetimes,  as  in  truth  we 
always  reason.  Their  only  resource,  therefore, 
was  to  reduce  this  natural  process  under  their 
own  artificial  method,  and  to  give  it  a  name  which 
might  imply  the  necessity  of  this  reduction,  be- 
fore the  reasoning  itself  could  be  worthy  of  that 
honorable  title.  They  supposed,  accordingly, 
the  proposition,  which  was  technically  wanting, 
to  be  understood  in  the  mind  of  the  thinker  or 
hearer,  and  termed  the  reasoning,  therefore,  an 
enthymeme.  It  was,  they  said,  a  truncated  or 
imperfect  syllogism.  They  would  have  expressed 
themselves  more  accurately,  if  they  had  described 
their  own  syllogism,  as,  in  its  relation  to  the 
natural  process  of  our  thought,  a  cumbrous  and 
overloaded  enthymeme. 

These  remarks,  though  relating  chiefly  to  the 
influence  of  this  technical  process,  as  a  supposed 
mode  of  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
in  our  own  meditative  reasonings,  show  that  if 
the  syllogism  was  inefficacious,  and  worse  than 
inefficacious  as  a  process  for  discovering  truth, 
it  was  not  less  inadequate  as  an  instrument  for 
communicating  truih  to  others.  A  very  little 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  different  proposi- 
tions of  the  syllogism  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  same  fundamental  error,  which  renders 
it  useless  for  discovering  truth,  renders  it  equally 
useless  for  the  development  of  it :  and  that,  as 
our  internal  reasoning  is  only  a  series  of  enthy- 
memes,  it  is  only  by  such  a  series  of  enthymemes 
as  that  by  which  truth  unfolds  itself  to  our  own 
minds  that  it  can  be  successfully  unfolded  to  the 
minds  of  others.  As  a  mode  of  communicating 
knowledge  the  syllogism  is  indeed,  if  possible 
still  more  defective  than  as  a  mode  of  acquiring 
it.  It  does  not  give  any  additional  knowledge, 
nor  communicate  the  knowledge  which  it  does 
communicate  in  any  simpler,  or  shorter,  or  surer 
way.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  knowledge  it 
gives  it  renders  more  confined  by  being  more 
cumbrous  ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  train  the  mind 
which  receives  instruction  this  way  to  two  of 
the  most  dangerous  practical  errors, — the  errors 
of  admitting,  without  proof,  only  what  requires 
proof,  and  of  doubting,  that  is  to  say,  of  requiring 
proof,  only  of  what  is  evident.  Such  is  the  .syl- 
lo'j;ism,  considered  as  an  instrument,  either  for 
facilitating  our  attainments  in  knowledge,  or  for 
communicating  those  attainments  unto  others. 

The  triumph  of  the  syllogistic  art,  it  must  be 
confessed,  however,  is  not  as  an  art  of  acquiring 
or  communicating  truth,  but  as  an  art  of  disputa- 
tion,— as  the  creat  art  of  ]iroving  any  thins  by  any 
thing,  quidlibet  per  quodlibet  probandi.  And  if  it 
be  a  merit  to  be  able  to  dispute  long  and  equally 
well,  on  subjects  known  and  unknown,  to  van- 
quish an  opponent  by  being  in  the  wrong,  and 
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sometimes  too  by  bemg  in  the  riglit,  but  without 
the  slightest  regard  either  to  the  right  or  the 
wrong,  and  merely  as  these  accidental  circum- 
stances may  have  corresponded  witli  certain 
skilful  uses  of  terms  without  a  meaning, — this 
merit  the  logicians  of  the  schools  unquestionably 
might  claim.  Indeed  in  controversies  of  this  sort, 
in  those  ages  of  endless  controversy,  success,  as 
has  been  very  truly  remarked,  '  tended  no  more 
to  decide  the  question,  than  a  man's  killing  his 
antagonist  in  a  duel  serves  now  to  satisfy  any 
person  of  sense  that  the  victor  had  right  on  his 
side,  and  that  the  vanquished  was  in  the  wrong.' 

Of  the  direct  influence  of  the  school  logic  in 
retarding,  and  almost  wholly  preventing,  the  pro- 
gress of  every  better  science,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  attempt  any  ariditional  illustration  after  tlie 
remarks  already  otiered,  and  the  masterly  views 
of  the  subject  presented  by  the  great  lord 
Bacon.  But  the  indirect  influence  of  this  art 
was  not  less  hurtful. 

One  of  the  most  hurtful  consequences  of  this 
method  was  the  ready  disguise  of  venerable  ra- 
tiocination which  it  afforded  for  any  absurdity. 
However  futile  an  explanation  might  be,  it  was 
still  possible  to  advance  it  in  all  the  customary 
solemnities  of  mood  and  figure;  and  it  was  very 
natural,  therefore,  for  those  who  heard  what  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  reasoning  to 
believe,  that,  in  hearing  a  reasoning,  they  heard 
a  reason. 

Another  very  hurtful  consequence  of  this  tech- 
nical system  was,  that  the  constant  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  some  syllogistic  form  of  argu- 
ment, and  of  using  these  forms  in  cases  in  which 
the  opinions  involved  in  the  syllogism  were  as 
clear  before  tlie  syllogism  as  after  it,  rendered 
argument  and  belief,  by  a  sort  of  indissoluble 
association,  almost  synonymous  terms.  If  we 
had  still  to  prove  John  to  be  fallible,  after 
having  proved,  or  at  least  obtained  assent  to  the 
proposition,  that  all  men  are  fallible,  it  was  not 
easy  to  discover  any  truth  so  self-evident  as  not 
to  stand,  at  least  equally,  in  need  of  demonstra- 
tion. Hence  the  constant  tendency  in  the  scho- 
lastic ages  to  jKOve  what  did  not  stand  in  need 
of  proof.  Every  thing  was  to  he  demonstrated, 
and  every  thing  was  demonstrated ;  though  it 
must  be  confessed  the  only  effect  of  the  demon- 
stration frequently  was  to  render  obscure  fas  ob- 
scure as  any  tiling  self-evident  could  be  ren- 
dered), what,  but  for  the  demonstration,  could 
not  have  admitted  of  the  slightest  doubt. 

Akin  to  this  tendency  of  proving  every  thing, 
even  self-evident  propositions,  by  some  syllogis- 
tic form,  was  the  tendency  which  the  mind  ac- 
quired to  apply  many  varieties  of  technical  phra- 
seology to  the  same  proposition,  so  as  to  make 


vmni/  propositions  of  o„c,  as  if  every  repetition 
of  it,  in  another  form  of  language,  were  the  enun- 
ciation of  another  truth.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
a  single  page  of  the  old  logicians  witliout  dis- 
covering innumerable  examples  of  this.  Indeed 
as  the  forms  of  technical  expression,  or  at  least 
the  possible  combinations  of  them  are  almost 
infinite,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  difficult  to  discover 
what  principle  of  forbearance  and  mercy  to  the 
reader  led  the  logician  to  stop  at  one  of  his 
identical  propositions,  rather  than  to  extend  the 
supposed  ratiocination  through  many  similar 
pages.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  principle 
which  produced  many  pages  miglit  with  as  much 
reason  have  produced  as  many  volumes. 

Tlie  reign  of  this  philosopliy  may  now  be  con- 
sidered, like  the  age  of  Chivalry,  as  gone ;  for  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  a  few  admirers  of 
the  Aristotelian  logic  who  have  not  yet  vanished 
from  among  us,  who  love  what  is  very  ancient 
and  what  is  written  in  Greek,  and  who  hare 
therefore  two  irresistible  reasons  for  venerating 
that  philosphy  which  is  unquestionably  much 
older  than  Newton,  or  Des  Cartes,  or  Bacon,  and 
as  unquestionably  written  in  language  which 
saves  it  from  vulgar  eyes.  Or,  to  speak  with  more 
candor  of  such  misplaced  sages  of  other  times, 
there  may  perhaps  be  some  few  generous,  but 
erring,  lovers  of  wisdom,  who,  impressed  with 
the  real  merits  of  Aristotle,  and  with  the  majesty 
of  that  academic  sway,  whicli  he  exercised  for 
so  long  a  period  of  the  history  of  our  race,  give 
him  credit  for  merit  still  greater  and  more  exten- 
sive than  he  really  possessed ;  but  merit  it  must, 
at  the  same  time,  be  acknowledged,  which  was 
long  as  indisputable  as  his  real  excellence,  and 
which  all  the  learned  and  honored,  of  every 
nation,  in  which  learning  could  confer  honor, 
united  in  ascribing  to  him,  and  gloried  in  being 
his  worshippers.  The  worship,  however,  is  now 
past,  but  there  are  effects  of  the  idolatry  which 
still  remain.  We  have  laid  aside  the  superstition, 
but,  as  usually  happens  where  superstition  has 
reigned,  we  have  retained  many  of  the  super- 
stitious practices. 

That  we  reason  worse  than  we  should  have 
done,  if  our  ancestors  had  reasoned  better,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  because  we  should  have  pro- 
fited by  the  results  of  their  better  reasoning  ;  but 
there  can  be  almost  as  little  doubt  that  we  suffer 
from  their  errors,  in  another  way,  by  having 
imbibed  some  portion  of  the  spirit  of  their 
dialectic  subtleties  ;  some  greater  passion  for 
distinctions  merely  verbal,  and  more  laborious 
demonstrations  of  things  self-evident,  than  we 
should  have  felt  from  the  mere  imperfection  of 
our  intellectual  nature,  if  the  logic  of  Aristotle 
had  never  existed. 


LOG'WOOD,  71.  .s.  From  Laguna,  in  the  I. ay 
of  Campeachy.  A  dye-wood :  a  species  of 
Hj^matoxylon,  which  see. 

To  make  a  light  purple,  mingle  ceruse  with  leg- 
wood  water.  Pedrhnm. 

J,o(jwood  is  of  a  verv  dense  and  firm  texture  :  and 
is  the  heart  only  of  the  tree  which  produces  it.  It 
is  very  heavy,  and  remarkably  hard,  and  of  a  deep, 
strong  red  colour.     It  grows  both  in  the  East  and 


West  Indies,  but  no  where  so  plentifully  as  on   the 
coast  of  the  bay  of  Campeachy.       Hill's  Mat.  Med. 

LocJwooD.  See  IlyTiMATOXYLON.  Logwood 
is  used  in  great  quantities  for  dyeing  puri)le.  and 
more  especially  black.  All  the  colors,  however, 
which  can  be  jirepared  from  it,  are  of  a  fading 
nature,  and  cannot,  by  any  art,  be  matlc  equally 
durable  with  those  prepared  from  some  other 
materials.     Of  all  the  colors  prepared  from  log- 
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wood,  the  black  is  the  most  durable.  Dr.  Lewis 
recommends  it  as  an  ingredient  in  making  ink. 
Logwood  is  also  found  to  have  a  considerable 
astringent  virtue  as  a  medicine,  and  an  extract 
of  it  is  sometimes  given  with  great  success  in 
diarrliceas. 

LOHAGIIUR,  or  the  Iron  Fort,  is  a  celebrated 
fortress  of  llindostan,  in  Dowletabad,  and  stands 
on  a  rock  nearly  perpendicular,  of  great  heiglit, 
and  surrounded  by  a  double  stone  wall.  It  is 
also  well  supplied  with  water,  and  has  extensive 
magazines  and  store  rooms  in  the  solid  rock.  It 
belongs  to  the  British,  who  took  it  not  long  since 
from  the  paishwa,  and  is  about  twenty  miles 
north-west  of  Poona. 

LOIIEIA,  a  city  of  Yemen,  Arabia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  ca- 
pacious but  shallow  bay.  A  large  island,  and  a 
group  of  smaller  ones,  are  a  barrier  against  the  sea 
to  the  north-west.  It  is  defended  by  several 
towers,  which  admit  cannon,  and  many  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  stone;  but  the  greater  number 
are  mud  huts.  \'essels  can  only  anchor  at  a 
distance  from  the  town;  and  at  low  water  heavy 
laden  boats  cannot  approach.  The  trade  is  in  a 
second  rate  species  of  coffee  of  inferior  quality. 
Goods  brought  direct  from  India  pay  a  duty  of 
five  per  cent,  here  :  all  goods  brought  down  the 
Red  Sea,  seven  per  cent.;  and  presents  are  neces- 
sary to  a  good  understanding  with  the  authori- 
ties. The  water  is  bad,  and  the  surrounding 
country  desolate. 

LO'IIOCK,  7K  .s.  Yt.  lohoc,  loch.  'An  elec- 
tuary that  is  licked,  not  chewed,  nor  divided  by 
the  teeth. — Minsheu. 

Lohock  is  an  Arabian  name  for  those  fprms  of 
medicine  which  are  now  commonly  called  eclegmas, 
lambatives,  or  linctuses.  Quincy. 

Lohocks  and  pectorals  were  prescribed,  and  vene- 
section repeated.  Wiseimins  Surgery. 

LOIN,  7j.  s.  Sax.  len*»;  Belg.  longie ;  Ital. 
longca  :  Fr.  longe.  The  back  of  an  animal.  In 
the  plural,  the  reins  of  man :  metaphorically, 
any  source  of  progeny  or  production. 

Thou  slander  of  thy  heavy  mother's  womb  ! 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father's  tuins  ! 

Slinkspeare. 
IMy  face  I'll  grime  with  filth, 
Blanket  my  Inius.  Id.   Kiiii;  Lear. 

Shall  these  hands  destroy  the  fruits  of  mine  own 
loins  ?  Bp.  Hall. 

A  multitude  !  like  which  the  populous  north 
Poured  never  from  her  frozen  loina,  to  pass 
Rhene,  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous  sons 
Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  south.  3Iilton. 

LOIR,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  at  Cernay, 
in  the  arrondissemeut  of  Chartres,  department 
of  the  Kure  et  Loire.  It  begins  to  be  navigable 
for  floats  at  Ponce,  and  for  vessels  at  Co(;smont, 
near  Chateau  du  Loir,  in  the  department  of 
Sarthe.  In  its  course,  which  is  about  165  miles, 
it  receives  the  Ozanne  the  Couie,  the  Braye,  the 
Long,  the  One,  and  several  small  rivers. 

LoiK-ET-CiiK.R,  a  department  of  France, 
hounded  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  the  Sarthe, 
north-east  by  that  of  the  Loiret,  south  by  that  of 
the  Indrc,  south-east  by  that  of  the  Cher,  and 
south-west  by  that  of  the  Indre-et-Loire.  It  is 
formed  of  part  of  the  Blaisois  and  the  Sologne, 


a  dependency  of  the  old  province  of  Orleannais, 
and  derives  its  name  from  the  two  rivers :  the 
Loir,  which  flows  into  it  from  the  north  toward 
tlie  east,  and  the  Cher,  which  runs  from  east  to 
west.  The  chief  place  in  this  prefecture  is  Blois: 
it  contains  three  arrondissements  ;  Blois,  contain- 
ing 111,075  inhabitants;  Romarantin  43,624; 
and  V^endome  72,828 ;  being  a  total  population 
of  227,527,  on  a  surface  of  2871  square  miles. 
These  are  subdivided  into  twenty-four  justiciaries 
of  the  peace,  or  cantons,  and  309  communes^ 
with  a  territorial  revenue  of  11,721,000  francs. 
It  is  in  the  fourth  military  division,  belongs  to 
the  diocese  and  royal  court  of  Orleans,  and  is 
divided  into  two  electoral  arrondissements,  send- 
ing three  members  to  the  chamber  of  deputies. 

This  is  almost  entirely  a  level  country,  having 
very  few  hills;  the  Loire,  in  its  course,  divides  it 
into  two  very  distinct  parts :  that  on  the  left  bank, 
wliich  is  nearly  covered  with  marshes,  pools,  ex- 
tensive forests,  uncultivated  and  sandy  lands, 
where  scarcely  any  thing  but  buck-wheat  will 
grow ;  while  that  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
presents  an  appearance  of  the  greatest  fertility, 
being  composed  of  rich  and  well  cultivated 
plains,  hills  covered  with  vineyards,  and  beautiful 
verdant  meadows.  A  long  line  of  small  hills, 
planted  with  vines  and  fruittrees,  extends  through 
the  whole  course  of  the  river,  on  the  borders  of 
which  are  seen  handsome  residences,  and  villages 
shaded  with  groves  of  trees.  The  climate  is 
generally  mild  and  temperate,  and  the  air  pure 
and  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  some  parts 
near  Romarantin,  from  the  marshes  of  which  un- 
wholesome exhalations  arise.  The  soil  is  chalky, 
but  produces  more  than  sufficient  for  its  inhabi- 
tants. It  contains  66,324  hectars  of  forest  land 
(chiefly  oaks  and  hornbeams),  and  28,000  hec- 
tars of  vineyards.  The  average  produce  of  a 
liectar  of  arable  land  amounts  to  1 7  francs  1 5  cen- 
times. It  yields  all  kinds  of  grain,  especially 
wheat  and  buck-wheat,  chestnuts,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  of  every  description  ;  a  great  quantity 
of  fine  hemp,  wines  of  excellent  quality,  mulberry 
trees,  wood,  and  good  pasturage.  There  is 
abundance  of  game,  as  red  partridges,  foxes,  and 
wolves  ;  the  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  lish, 
especially  trout,  carp,  crabs,  &c. ;  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  horned  cattle,  good 
horses,  and  poultry  of  all  sorts,  abound  here,  as 
well  as  silk-worms  and  bees.  It  has  a  large 
nursery,  a  royal  depot  of  standard  measures  at 
Blois,  iron-mines,  quarries  of  alabaster,  freestone, 
flint  (supplying  all  France  with  gun-flints),  marl, 
potter's  earth,  and  turf.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  the  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen  cloths, 
cotton,  fringes,  cotton  counterpanes,  woollen 
caps,  leather  gloves,  and  cutlery.  They  have  also 
refining  houses  for  sugar,  procured  from  beet- 
root, spinning  mills  for  woollen  and  cotton  yarn, 
worked  by  water,  tan-yards,  glass-houses,  delf- 
factories,  forges,  &c. ;  and  trade  in  grain,  wines, 
Orleans  brandy,  vinegar,  wood  for  building  and 
for  fuel,  cattle,  iron,  flint  stones,  &c.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  which  water  this  department  arp  the 
Loire  and  the  Cher,  wliich  are  navigable  in  thi? 
part  of  their  course  ;  the  Loir;  the  Beuvron  ;  the 
Cosson  ;  and  the  Sauldre ;  it  is  crossed  by  the 
great  roads  of  Tours,  Chateaudun,  and  Orleans. 
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LOIRE,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  France 
•for  the  length  of  its  course,  rises  in  Mount  Ger- 
bier-le-Joux,  near  ths  village  of  Sainte  Eulalie, 
in  the  department  of  Ardeche,  watering  a  vast 
plain  of  more  than  600  miles,  and  dividing 
!•' ranee  almost  into  two  equal  parts.  It  establisiies 
a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  by  means  of  the  cen- 
tral canal,  and  facilitates  the  commercial  opera- 
tions of  a  great  number  of  cities  in  the  kingdom. 
At  first  this  majestic  river  is  closely  shut  up  be- 
tween the  romantic  mountains  of  the  Vivarais, 
then  crossing  Velay,  Forez,  Berry,  and  Nivernais, 
it  directs  its  course  a  little  from  the  south-east  to 
the  north-west,  as  far  as  Orleans :  below  that 
city  it  flows  directly  westward  through  the  middle 
of  a  fertile  vale,  bordered  with  woody  elevations, 
and  hills  planted  with  vines,  at  the  foot  of  which 
are  extensive  and  beautiful  plains.  Numerous 
hamlets,  villages,  towns,  cities,  and  chateaus, 
adorn  its  banks,  while  the  multitude  of  boats 
that  skim  over  its  waters  contribute  to  give  life 
to  this  charming  country.  Standing  on  the 
bridge  at  Blois,  and  looking  towards  its  source, 
the  most  magnificent  prospect  presents  itself  of 
hills  and  woods,  towns,  villages,  country  houses, 
and  insulated  towers,  in  a  vast  amphitheatre  of 
nearly  twenty  miles. 

The  Loire  presents  no  uniform  or  clear  channel 
for  navigation ;  the  shifting  of  the  sands,  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  constantly  varies  the 
course  that  the  boats  must  pursue.  It  has  been 
found  necessary,  therefore,  to  construct  dikes  in 
some  parts,  both  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
its  waters  in  the  dry  season,  and  confining  them 
in  times  of  great  increase.  These  embankments 
are  generally  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  twenty- 
four  feet  broad  at  the  top ;  in  parts  where  they  are 
most  exposed  to  the  shock  of  the  waters,  they  are 
capped  with  masonry.  The  middle  of  this  cause- 
way is  also  paved  almost  through  its  whole 
length,  and  presents  one  of  the  finest  roads  in  the 
world,  bordered  with  rows  of  poplars.  This 
river  begins  to  be  passable  for  rafts,  carrying  fir 
trees  for  boat-building  at  Retournac,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Loire ;  it  is  then  navigable 
for  other  vessels  from  La  Noirie,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Loire,  to  Roanne,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  merchandise  of  Lyons,  Languedoc, 
Provence,  and  Dauphiny,  is  embarked.  The 
chief  of  these  are  grain,  wines,  brandy  and  other 
spirits,  liqueurs,  oils,  southern  fruits,  colonial 
commodities,  salt,  wool,  hemp,  forged  and  cast 
iron,  small  copper  vessels,  pit-coal,  wood  for 
ship-building,  ropes,  resin,  tar,  &c.  The  mean 
height  of  water  varies  from  1  metre  95  centimes, 
to  2  metres  90  centimes,  and  their  fall  is  about 
1  metre  in  every  200.  A  sort  of  boats  has  lately 
been  established  on  the  Loire,  called  flies,  whicli 
regularly  proceed  from  Nantes  to  Orleans,  com- 
pleting the  voyage  in  about  a  fortnight. 

After  passing  by  Nevers,  Chatillon,  Chateau- 
neuf,  Orleans,  lilois, Tours,  Saunmr,  Nantes,  and 
many  other  considerable  places,  the  Loire  falls 
into  the  ocean  just  below  St.  Nazaire;  its  course 
being  about  660  miles,  and  receiving  the  waters 
of  the  Arroux,  the  Rebre,  tlie  Arnon,  the  Nievre, 
the  Allier,  the  Cher,  the  Indrc,  the  Vienne,  the 
Tbouet,  the  Authion,  the  Mayenne,  the  Sevrc- 
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Nantaise,  the  Erdro,  the  Aoheneau,  and  many 
tther  smaller  tributary  streams.  Its  moutli  is  in 
a  very  bad  state,  occasioned  by  the  formation  of 
a  sand-bank  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
anciiorage,  where  the  water  is  not  more  than 
seven  or  eight  feet  deep  at  low  tide,  while  for- 
merly it  was  more  than  twenty. 

Loire,  The,  a  department  of  France,  is  form- 
ed out  of  the  Forey,  a  dependency  of  the  former 
province  of  Lyonnois,  and  takes  its  name  from 
the  above  river,  which  crosses  it  from  south  to 
north.  The  chief  place  of  this  prefecture  is 
Montbrison  :  it  has  three  arrondissements,  Mont- 
brison,  containing  114,607  inhabitants;  Roanne 
107,808;  and  St.  Etienne  121,139;  being  a  to- 
tal population  of  343,554  souls,  on  an  area  of 
732  square  miles,  and  yielding  a  revenue  of 
14,368,000  francs.  It  is  situated  in  the  nine- 
teenth military  division,  has  twenty-eight  can- 
tons, and  327  communes,  a  royal  court  and  a 
bishop's  see  at  Lyons,  is  divided  into  three  elec- 
toral arrondissements,  and  sends  five  members  to 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  This  department  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of  the  Saone  et 
Loire ;  on  the  east  by  that  of  the  Rhone ;  on  the 
south  by  those  of  Ardeche  and  the  Upper  Loire; 
and  on  the  west  by  those  of  Puy  de  Dome  and 
the  Allier. 

It  consists  of  beautiful  and  fertile  plains  on 
both  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  lofty  mountains, 
which  surround  it  on  the  north,  south,  and  west; 
the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  poor  and  stony.  On 
these  mountains,  the  highest  point  of  which  is 
Mount  Pilat,  are  to  be  found  some  excellent 
pastures,  feeding  a  great  number  of  cattle,  and 
excellent  cheeses  are  made  in  these  places ;  some 
of  them  are  cultivated  to  a  certain  height,  others 
are  covered  with  vines,  producing  wines  of  good 
quality ;  and  abundance  of  chestnut  trees,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  sold  at  Paris  under  the  name  of 
Lyons  chestnuts.  This  rocky  soil  is  cultivated 
mostly  with  horses  and  mules,  but  the  produce  is 
far  from  sufficient  for  its  inhabitants;  the  country 
contains  about  36,386  hectars  of  forests,  chiefly 
of  oaks,  beech,  and  firs;  and  13,000  hectars  of 
vineyards,  each  hectar  of  arable  land  yielding  on 
an  average  twenty-four  francs  ninety  centimes. 
The  productions  consist  of  all  kinds  of  grain, 
excellent  potatoes,  fine  chestnuts,  good  fruits,  a 
quantity  of  hemp,  dyers'  weed,  madder,  saflron, 
every  sort  of  mountain  plants,  wine,  and  wood. 
It  abounds  in  roe-bucks,  hares,  thrushes,  and 
aquatic  birds ;  pools  full  of  fish ;  mules,  horses, 
horned  cattle,  sheep  (famous  for  the  delicacy  of 
their  meat),  and  great  numbers  of  goats,  and 
poultry.  This  department  also  contains  mines 
of  iron,  lead,  natural  steel,  and  black  emery,  be- 
sides quarries  of  marble,  granite,  por|)hyry, 
whetstones,  gun-flints,  &c.  At  St.  Alban,  and 
Sail-en-Cousan,  are  some  fine  mineral  springs. 
The  inhabitants  liave  considerable  manufactories 
of  arms  of  all  kinds,  ironmongery,  hempen  cloths, 
calicoes,  cambrics,  coarse  cloths,  lace,  silk, 
ribands  and  shoe-laces,  haberdashery,  crapes, 
glue,  lamp-black,  cast  and  wrougnt  iron,  files, 
saw-blades,  locks,  fencing  foils,  knives,  and 
nails.  Th«rc  are  also  many  cotton  spinning  ma- 
nufactories, paper-mills,  numerous  and  large 
glass-houses,  silk-mills,  iron  works,  lime,  plaster, 
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brick  and  tile  kilns,  dye-houses,  tan-yards,  and 
factories  for  the  preparation  of  chamois  leather. 
There  is  likewise  a  royal  manufactory  of  arms. 
Their  trade  consists  in  coal,  iron  and  iron  wares, 
arms,  nails,  leather,  paper,  silk,  ribands,  wood  for 
boat-building,  chestnuts,  and  the  famous  cheeses 
called  La  Roche  cheeses. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Loire,  which  is 
here  navigable,  the  Lignon,  the  Ysable,  the  Aax, 
the  Semene,  the  Coise,  the  Faran,  and  the  Gier ; 
and  this  department  is  crossed  by  the  great 
roads  of  Lyons,  Clermont,  and  Moulins. 

Loire,  Upper,  a  department  of  Trance,  com- 
prising the  \'elay  and  that  part  of  the  Cevennes 
dependent  on  the  former  province  of  Languedoc, 
derives  its  name  from  its  situation  with  regard 
to  the  river  Loire,  which  flows  through  it  from 
the  south  to  the  north-east.  The  principal  place  of 
this  prefecture  isLe  Puy ;  it  contains  three  arron- 
dissements,  Le  Puy,  with  122,717  inhabitants; 
Briouda  78,227;  and  Yssengeaux  75,677;  con- 
stituting a  total  population  of  276,621  souls,  on 
an  area  of  2196  square  miles  ;  twenty-eight  can- 
tons, and  272  communes.  It  yields  a  revenue 
of  10,400,000  francs,  is  in  the  nineteenth  mili- 
tary division,  has  a  royal  court  at  Riom,  and  a 
bishop's  see  at  St.  Flour:  it  is  divided  into  two 
electoral  arrondissements,  and  sends  three  mem- 
bers to  tlie  chamber  of  deputies.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  departments  of  the  Loire  and 
the  Puy  de  Dome;  on  the  east  by  that  of  Ar- 
deche ;  on  tlie  south  by  that  of  Lozere  ;  and  on 
the  west  by  that  of  Cantal. 

This  department  is  entirely  covered  with  ba- 
saltic mountains,  the  tops  of  which  are  covered 
with  snow  during  more  than  six  months  of  the 
year,  and  on  the  sides  of  them  are  extensive 
forests,  enclosing  excellent  pastures,  wliich  feed 
a  great  number  of  cattle,  and  mules.  Some  of 
the  smaller  liills  are  covered  with  chestnut  trees 
and  vines,  cultivated  with  great  care.  In  the 
valleys  are  found  plains  of  small  extent,  and  yet 
more  ferule  than  might  be  expected  from  their 
wild  situation ;  they  yield  abundance  of  excel- 
lent fruit  for  the  Paris  market,  and  a  quantity  of 
good  corn.  The  soil  is  naturally  very  fertile, 
especially  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hills  :  it  is 
almost  every  where  of  the  same  quality,  consist- 
ing of  volcanic  earth,  lava,  and  pumice-stone  of 
all  kinds.  In  the  mountains  are  to  be  perceived 
the  remains  of  ancient  volcanoes ;  streams  of  lava 
and  strange  collections  of  basaltic  columns  cover 
their  sides,  and  extend  to  their  feet,  presenting  a 
most  smgular  spectacle.  The  soil,  being  rocky, 
is  cultivated  with  mules,  and  yields  a  full  supply 
for  its  inhabitants ;  there  are  36,386  hectars  of 
forest  land,  and  13,000  of  vineyards:  the  mean 
produce  of  each  hectar  of  arable  land  is  eighteen 
francs  fifty-nine  centimes. 

Here  are  mines  of  antimony  and  pit-coal,  and 
quarries  of  statuary  marble,  granite,  mill-stones, 
freestone,  plaster,  and  gray  stone.  The  manu- 
factures consist  of  black  and  white  lace,  thread, 
silk,  blond,  ribands,  woollen  counterpanes,  com- 
mon stuffs,  nails,  organ/ine  silk,  and  fullers'  earth. 
They  have  also  considerable  dye-houses,  tan- 
yards,  paper-mills,  sand-pits,  lime-kilns,  &c.  An 
extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  vegetables, 
mules,   cattle,  lace,  leather,  and   paper.      This 


country  is  watered  by  the  Allier,  which  is  navi- 
vable,  the  Loire,  the  Ance,  the  Auzon,  the  Alag- 
non,  and  the  Arcueil. 

LoniE-lNrEaiEUKE,  a  department  of  France, 
is  formed  of  part  of  the  former  province  of  Up- 
per Bretagne,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
natural  course  of  the  Loire,  which  crosses  it  from 
east  to  west,  and  here  empties  itself  into  the 
ocean.  The  principal  place  of  this  prefecture  is 
Nantes  :  it  is  divided  into  tive  arrondissements, 
Nantes,  containing  187,435  inhabitants  ;  Ance- 
nis  45,234;  Chateau  Briant  57,237  ;  Paimboeuf 
39,394;  and  Savenay  104,515  :  being  a  total  po- 
pulation of  433,815  souls,  on  a  superficial  extent 
of  3168  miles  :  it  has  forty-five  cantons  and  209 
communes,  yielding  a  revenue  of  18,904,000 
francs:  it  is  in  the  twelfth  military  division,  lias 
a  royal  court  at  Rennes  and  a  bisliopric  at 
Nantes,  and  consists  of  four  electoral  arrondisse- 
ments, which  send  six  members  to  the  chamber 
of  deputies.  Its  boundaries  are,  the  department 
of  INIorbihan  to  the  north-west;  that  of-IUe-et 
Vilaine  to  the  north ;  that  of  Maine-et-Loire  to 
the  east ;  that  of  La  V'endee  to  the  south ;  and  the 
ocean  to  the  west. 

The  territory  of  this  maritime  department  is 
intersected  by  an  incredible  number  of  rivers, 
several  of  which  are  navigable.  It  has  a  coast 
of  sixty  miles  in  extent,  which  the  inroads  of 
the  sea  are  continually  increasing  in  some  parts. 
The  soil,  generally  level,  presents  a  multitude  of 
delightful  situations  and  various  scenery,  and 
produces  grain  of  all  kinds;  the  pasturage  is 
excellent,  and  furnishes  feeding  for  great  num- 
bers of  cattle  and  horses;  extensive  forests, 
heaths,  marshes,  meadows  planted  with  fruit 
trees,  and  rich  vineyards  spread  over  the  surface 
of  this  country.  The  salt  marshes,  which  stretch 
along  the  coast,  are  very  productive  and  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
southern  part  is  the  lake  Grand  Lieu,  one  of 
the  largest  in  France,  and  abounding  in  fish ; 
there  is  also  another  formed  by  the  Erdre,  which 
for  nearly  twenty  miles  widens  into  a  stream  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  miles  broad  ;  this  lake  is 
"ery  beautiful,  being  surrounded  by  verdant  hills, 
planted  with  chestnut  trees  and  peopled  with 
villages  and  country  houses.  This  country  is 
cultivated  witii  the  aid  of  horses,  and  yields  a 
sufficiency  for  its  inhabitants,  containing  37,452 
hectars  of  forest  land,  chiefly  oaks,  beech,  and 
birch,  and  45,000  hectars  of  vineyards,  pro- 
ducing on  an  average  twenty-nine  francs  eighty- 
nine  centimes  per  hectar  of  arable  land.  There 
are  mines  of  iron,  antimony,  pewter,  loadstone, 
and  fine  coal ;  and  quarries  of  marble,  granite, 
freestone,  quartz,  potter's  clay  and  turf.  The 
manufactures  consist  of  common  stufls,  linen 
and  cotton  cloth,  handkerchiefs,  printed  calicoes, 
flannels,  stockings,  porcelain,  delf  and  earthen- 
ware, pipes,  iron,  cast  metals,  sugar  baking, 
vinegar,  liqueurs,  mineral  acids,  lamp-black, 
leather,  morocco,  ropes,  paper,  glass,  tanning, 
brass  founding,  cotton  spinning,  sugar  refining, 
salt  making,  forginj;,  blast  furnaces,  nail  making, 
a  royal  foundry  for  cannon  and  shqi  building 
both  for  merchants  and  the  state.  The  trade  lies 
chiefly  in  grain,  faggots,  wool,  cattle,  wines, 
brandy,  sugar,  honey,  building  wood,  iron,  salt, 
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dry  and  salted  fish,  spices,  drugs,  colonial  pro- 
duce, exports  and  imports  to  and  from  the  prin- 
cipal states  of  Europe,  Africa  and  the  Indies, 
fishing  tackle  for  the  cod  fishery  in  Newfound- 
land and  Cape  Breton,  and  the  herring,  mackerel, 
and  pilchard  fishery.  It  also  largely  supplies 
the  navy  with  provisions  and  ammunition.  The 
principal  rivers  of  the  department  are  tlie  Loire, 
the  Sevre  Nantaise,  the  Acheneau,  the  Boulogne, 
the  Brive,  the  Don,  the  Isac,  the  Erdre,  the 
Ognon,  and  theTenu  navigable;  the  \'ilaine,the 
Logue,  the  Cher  and  the  Maine :  it  is  crossed 
by  the  great  roads  of  Rochelle,  Vannes,  Rennes, 
and  Angers. 

LoiRET,  The,  a  department  of  France,  consists 
of  part  of  the  former  province  of  (Jrleannais, 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  little  river  Loiret, 
which  rises  here,  and  falls  into  the  Loire  below 
Orleans.  This  town  is  the  chief  place  of  the 
prefecture,  which  is  divided  into  four  arrondisse- 
ments  :  Orleans,  containing  133,006  inhabitants; 
Gien  38,550;  Montargis  61,942;  and  Pithwiers 
57,896;  being  a  total  population  of  291,394 
souls,  on  an  extent  of  2016  square  miles;  thirty- 
oi^e  cantons  and  363  communes.  This  depart- 
ment yields  a  territorial  revenue  of  17,516,000 
francs,  is  in  the  first  military  division,  has  a  royal 
court  and  bishopric  at  Orleans,  contains  three 
electoral  arrondissements,  which  send  five  mem- 
bers to  the  chamber  of  deputies.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  departments  of  Seine-et-Oise 
and  Seine-et-Marne ;  on  the  east  by  tliat  of  the 
Gonne,  on  the  south  by  those  of  the  Cher  and 
the  Loir-et-Cher,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  the 
Eure-et-Loir. 

This  is  generally  a  level  country,  composed  of 
fertile  plains,  vast  forests,  hUls  covered  with 
vines,  beautiful  meadows  and  numerous  pastures. 
That  part,  which  extends  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Loire  from  Orleans  to  Briare,  and  for  a 
great  distance  inland,  presents  nothing  but  a 
sterile  and  sandy  soil ;  the  hills,  however,  are 
covered  with  vines,  which  yield  excellent  red  and 
white  wines.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  also,  and 
abundance  of  poultry,  especially  turkeys,  are 
reared  here  for  the  supply  of  the  capital.  The 
climate  is  temperate  and  healthy ;  the  soil, 
which  is  mostly  fat  and  rich,  is  cultivated  with 
horses  and  yields  more  than  sufficient  for  its 
inhabitants  ;  there  are  95,700  hectars  of  forests, 
and  39,000  of  vineyards,  each  hectar  of  arable  land 
producing  twenty-four  francs  twelve  centimes. 
The  productions  of  this  department  are  all  sorts 
of  wheat,  barley,  buck-wheat,  maize,  millet,  dry 
vegetables,  hemp,  flax,  fine  saffron,  good  fruits 
of  every  kind,  pasturage  for  cattle,  wood,  abun- 
dance of  game,  river  fish,  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  poultry,  and  bees. 
Tiiere  is  a  botanical  garden  at  Orleans ;  mines 
of  antimony  and  quarries  of  stone  for  building, 
marl  and  potter's  earth.  Mineral  springs  are 
found  in  different  communes,  and  establishments 
of  mineral  waters  at  Segay  and  Beaugency. 

Considerable  manufactures  are  carried  on  by 
the  inhabitants,  in  woollen  counterpanes,  cloth, 
serge,  caps,  paper,  parchment,  leather,  files, 
shot,  brass  pots,  pipes,  and  highly  esteemed 
vinegar.  They  have  likewise  sugar-refining 
bouses,  brandy  distilleries,  wax-bleaching  houses, 


cotton  and  wool  spinning  mills,  brass  foundries 
and  famous  tan-yards.  Their  trade  consists  in 
faggots,  corn,  wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  spices, 
drugs,  fruits  and  fruit  trees,  vegetables,  chestnuts, 
cyder,  excellent  honey,  saffron,  salt,  wool,  wood, 
charcoal,  cattle,  &c.  The  principal  rivers  of 
this  department  are  the  I-oire  and  the  Loiret, 
navigable;  the  canals  of  Briare  and  Orleans,  the 
Loing,  the  Bied,  the  Ouanne,  the  Essoimes  and 
the  Cosson;  and  the  chief  roads  are  those  of 
Paris,  Malon,  Bourges,  and  Tours. 

Loiret,  The,  a  small  river,  which  rises  from 
a  very  deep  spring  at  the  chateau  de  la  Source, 
about  a  league  below  the  bridge  of  Olivet,  in 
the  department  to  which  it  gives  its  name;  and, 
after  running  a  course  of  scarcely  nine  miles, 
falls  into  the  Loire  below  St.  Mesmin.  It  is 
navigable  from  the  mills  of  la  Chausse  Inferieure 
to  its  mouth,  and  possesses  the  singular  property 
of  never  being  frozen  over,  however  intense  the 
cold.  Many  factories  are  established  on  its 
banks,  and  in  time  of  frost  it  serves  for  a  recep- 
tacle to  the  Orleans  boats,  which  run  up  for 
shelter  as  far  as  St.  Mesmin. 

LOI'TER,  V.  11.  \      Belg.  leuteroii;  Goih.  la- 

Loi'terer,  n.  s.  S  tur.  To  delay;  linger;  idle 
time  away. 

Give  gloves  to  thy  reapers  a  largess  to  cry, 

And  daily  to  loileren  have  a  good  eye. 

Tnsser's  Husbandry . 

Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long,  seeing  you  are 
to  take  soldiers  up  in  the  countries.  Shakspeare. 

The  poor,  by  idleness  or  unthriftiness,  are  riotous 
spenders,  vagabonds,  and  loiterers.  Ha-jward. 

Where  hast  thou  been,  thou  loiterer  ? 
Though  my  eyes  closed,  my  arms  have  still  been 

opened. 
To  search  if  thou  vvert  come.  Ot'cai/. 

Providence  would  only  enter  mankind  into  the 
useful  knowledge  of  her  treasures,  leaving  the  rest  to 
employ  our  industry,  that  we  live  not  like  idle  loiter- 
ers and  truants.  More. 
Whence  this  long  delay  ] 
You  loiter,  while  the  spoils  are  thrown  away. 

Drydcii. 

Mark  how  he  spends  his  time,  whether  he  inac- 
tively loiters  it  away.  Locke. 

If  we  have  gone  wrong,  let  us  redeem  the  mistake ; 
if  we  have  loitered,  let  us  quicken  our  pare,   and 
make  the  most  of  the  present  opportunity.    Rogers. 
Ever  listless  loiterers,  that  attend 

No  cause,  no  trust,  no  duty,  and  no  friend. 

Pope. 

What  folly  can  be  ranker"!  like  our  shadows. 
Our  wishes  lengthen  as  our  sun  declines, 
No  wish  should  loiter,  then,  this  side  the  grave. 

Yowif;. 

LOKE,  in  mythology,  a  deity  of  the  northern 
nations,  answering  to  the  Arimanius  among  the 
Persians,  whom  they  represent  as  at  enmity  both 
with  gods  and  men,  and  tiie  author  of  all  the 
evils  which  desolate  the  universe.  Lokc  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Edda  as  producing  the  great  ser- 
pent which  encircles  the  world  ;  which  seems  to 
have  been  intended  as  an  emblem  of  corruption 
or  sin ;  he  also  gives  birth  to  llcla  or  death,  the 
queen  of  the  infernal  regions;  and  to  the  wolf 
I'enris,  wlio  is  to  encounter  the  gods  and  destroy 
the  world. 

LOKI'MIEN,  a  large  town  of  the  kingdom  ot 
the    Netherlands,   in    East    Flanders,    on    the 
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Durrae,  asmall  river  from  wliicli  is  a  canal  unit- 
ing it  with  the  Scheldt.  It  carries  on  a  good 
trade  in  corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  linen.  The  ma- 
nufactures are  woollens,  lace,  cotton,  hats,  and 
tobacco  works :  it  has  also  fifteen  oil  mills. 
Population  12,800;  twelve  miles  north-east  of 
Ghent. 

LOKMAN,  surnamed  the  Wise,  an  eminent 
philosopher  among  the  Easterns.  The  Arabians 
say  he  was  the  sou  of  Baura,  the  son  or  grand- 
son of  a  sister  of  Job.  He  was  an  Ethiopian, 
and  a  slave  for  some  time.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  born  in  the  time  of  David,  and  lived  till  the 
age  of  the  prophet  Jonas,  a  period  of  about  240 
years.  Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  the 
same  with  ;Esop  tiie  mythologist :  and  indeed 
his  Parables  or  Apologues  in  Arabic,  as  well  as 
many  particulars  in  his  life,  resemble  the  fables 
and  fortune  of  /Esop.  He  is  said,  like  yF.sop, 
to  have  been  deformed  in  his  person,  and  some 
of  his  pieces  are  still  extant ;  Mahomet  entitled 
a  cliapter  of  the  Koran  after  his  name,  in  which 
he  introduces  God  as  saying,  '  We  heretofore 
bestowed  wisdom  on  Lokman.'  He  obtained 
his  liberty  on  account  of  his  obedience  in  eating 
the  whole  of  a  bitter  melon,  at  his  master's  com- 
mand. His  master,  surprised,  asked  how  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  eat  such  a  nauseous 
fruit?  He  answered,  '  I  have  received  so  many 
favors  from  you,  that  it  is  no  wonder  I  should 
once  in  my  life  eat  a  bitter  melon  from  your 
hand.'  M.  Galland  translated  all  the  fables  of 
Lokman,  and  Bidpai  or  Pilpay,  a  brahmin  phi- 
lo.sopher,  which  were  published  at  Paris  in  1724. 
Erpenius  published  his  fables  and  grammar  in 
Arabic  and  Latin,  at  Leyden,  in  1636. 

LOLIUM;  darnel  grass,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  and  triandria  class  of  plants, 
natural  order  fourth,  gramina :  cal.  monophyl- 
lous,  fixed,  and  uniflorous. 

L.  perenne,  red  darnel,  or  rye-grass,  is  very 
common  in  roads  and  dry  pastures,  and  makes 
excellent  hay  upon  dry,  chalky,  or  sandy  soils. 
It  is  advantageously  cultivated  along  with  clover, 
and  springs  earlier  than  other  grasses ;  thereby 
supplying  food  for  cattle  at  a  time  when  it  is 
most  difficult  to  be  obtained.  Cows,  horses, and 
sheep  eat  it ;  goats  are  not  fond  of  it. 

L.  temulentum,  or  white  darnel,  grows  spon- 
taneously in  ploughed  fields.  If  the  seeds  of 
this  species  are  malted  with  barley,  the  ale  soon 
occasions  drunkenness;  mixed  with  bread  corn, 
they  produce  but  little  effect  unless  the  bread  is 
eaten  hot. 

LOLL,  v.n.  &  v.a.  Belg.  luylegin,  luy,  idle, 
and  lii^en,  to  lie ;  Belg.  luUen ;  Teut.  helten  is 
to  suck  with  the  tongue. — Thomson.  To  lie  idle 
upon  or  against;  recline  lazily  :  to  hang  or  put 
out  the  tongue. 

.So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me ;  so 
shakes  and  pulls  me.  Shakspeare.  Otlielto. 

lie  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love  bed, 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation. 

/(/.   Richard  HI. 
Close  by  a  softly  murmuring  stream, 
Where  lovers  used  to  loll  and  dream. 

Iludibras. 
To  loll  on  couches,  rich  with  cytron  steds, 

And  lay  your  guilty  limbs  in  Tyrian  beds. 

Druden. 


\\  ith  harmless  play  amidst  the  bowls  he  passed, 
And  with  his  loUintj  tongue  assayed  the  taste.     Id. 

I?y  Strymon's  freezing  streams  he  sat  alone. 
Trees  bent  their  lieads  to  hear  him  sing  his  wrongs, 
Fierce  tygers  couched  around,  and  lulled  their  fawn- 
ing tongues.  Id.    Virgil. 

A  lazy,  lolling  sort 
Of  ever  listless  loiterers.  Vunciad. 

'Tis  done — he  steps  into  the  welcome  chaise. 

Lolls  at  liis  ease  behind  four  handsome  bays. 

That  whirl  away  from  business  and  debate 

The  disencumbered  Atlas  of  the  slate.      L'owper. 

LOLLARD  (Walter),  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  Lollards,  is  said  to  have  been  an  English- 
man. He  first  introduced  his  doctrines  in  Ger- 
many, about  A.  D.  1313.  After  preaching  with 
great  zeal,  and  gaining  many  proselytes  on  the 
continent,  he  returned  to  England,  where  his 
disciples  were  called  Lollards.  He  and  his 
followers  rejected  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass-,  ex- 
treme unction,  and  penances  for  sin ;  insisting 
that  Christ's  sutlerings  were  sufficient.  He  is 
likewise  said  to  have  set  aside  baptism  as  a  thing 
of  no  effect ;  and  repentance,  as  not  absolutely 
necessary.  But,  in  that  age,  none  who  had  the 
courage  to  oppose  the  errors  of  the  church  of 
Rome  escaped  slander  or  persecution.  Lollard 
sealed  his  testimony  with  his  blood,  being  burnt 
alive  in  Cologne  in  1322. 

LoLLAUDs,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  reli- 
gious sect,  which  arose  in  Germany  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century;  so  called 
from  W.  Lollard,  their  founder.  See  the  last 
article.  Sorae^  derive  the  name  from  lolium,  a 
tare,  as  if  the  Lollards  were  tares  in  God's  vine- 
yard :  others  derive  lollhard,  lullhard,  loUert,  or 
lullert,  from  the  old  German  word  luUen,  lollen, 
or  lallen,  '  to  sing  with  a  low  voice;'  and  say, 
Lollard  means  a  singer,  or  one  who  is  conti- 
nually praising  God  with  a  song.  The  Alexians 
or  Cellites  were  called  Lollards,  because  they 
were  public  singers  who  interred  those  who  died 
of  the  plague,  and  sang  a  dirge  in  a  mournful 
tone  as  they  carried  them  to  the  grave.  The 
name  was  afterwards  assumed  by  persons  who, 
though  they  made  many  pretences  to  piety,  enter- 
tained the  most  ridiculous  opinions,  and  com- 
mitted the  most  enormous  vices.  And  many 
injurious  aspersions  were  propagated  against  those 
who  assumed  this  name  by  the  priests  and  monks; 
so  that,  by  degrees,  any  person  who  covered  he- 
resies or  crimes  under  the  appearance  of  piety, 
was  called  a  Lollard.  Thus  the  name  was  for- 
merly common  to  all  persons  and  sects  who  were 
supposed  to  be  guilty  of  impiety  against  God  or 
the  church,  under  profession  of  extraordinary 
piety.  However,  many  societies  of  Lollards,  of 
both  sexes,  were  formed  in  most  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Flanders,  and  were  supported  partly 
by  their  manual  labors,  and  partly  by  charitable 
donations.  The  magistrates  anrl  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  where  they  resided  favored  and  pro- 
tected them,  on  account  of  their  usefulness  to  the 
sick.  They  were  thus  supported  against  their 
malignant  rivals,  and  obtained  many  papal  cor- 
stitutions,  by  which  their  institute  was  confirmed, 
their  persons  exempted  from  the  cog-iisance  of 
the  inquisitors,  and  subjected  entirely  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  bishops;  but,  as  these  measures 
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were  insufflcientto  secure  them  from  molestution, 
Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1472,  obtained  a 
solemn  bull  from  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  ordering  that 
the  CcUites  or  Lollards  should  be  ranked  among 
the  religious  orders,  and  delivered  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops ;  and  pope  Julius  II. 
granted  them  yet  greater  privileges  in  1506.  In 
England,  the  followers  of  Wickliffe  were  called, 
by  way  of  reproach,  Lollards,  from  some  affinity, 
between  their  tenets.  They  were  solemnly  con- 
demned by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  council  of  Oxford. 

LOMBARD  (Lambert),  an  eminent  painter, 
bom  at  Liege  in  1500  ;  who,  after  a  diligent 
study  of  the  antique  at  Rome,  introduced  that 
style  of  painting  among  his  countrymen  instead 
of  the  Gothic.  He  painted  historical  and  archi- 
tectural pieces;  and,  though  he  could  never  alto- 
gether free  himself  from  his  national  taste,  he  is 
ranked  among  the  best  painters  of  his  time.  He 
died  in  1560. 

Lombard  (Peter),  well  known  by  the  title  of 
Master  of  the  Sentences,  was  born  at  Novara  in 
Lombardy ;  but,  being  educated  in  Paris,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  at  that  university, 
that  he  was  first  appointed  canon  of  Chartres  ; 
afterwards  tutor  to  Philip,  son  of  Louis  VI.,  and 
lastly  bishop  of  Paris.  He  died  in  1064.  His 
work  on  the  Sentences  is  looked  on  as  the  source 
of  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  Latin  church. 
He  wrote  also  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  and 
on  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

LOMBARDO-Venetian  Kingdom,  a  name 
given  in  1815,  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  to  Aus- 
trian Italy,  comprising  both  Lombardy  and  the 
former  Venetian  territory.     See  Italy. 

LOMBARDS,  a  nation  of  Scandinavia,  who 
formerly  settled  in  Italy,  and  for  some  time 
made  a  considerable  figure.  The  name  of  Lom- 
bards, or  Longobards,  is  derived  by  Paulus  Dia- 
conus,  their  historian,  who  was  himself  a  Lom- 
bard, from  the  length  of  their  beards.  A  nation, 
called  Lombards,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
Strabo,  and  Ptolem.y ;  but  these  are  different 
from  the  Lombards  who  afterwards  settled  in 
Italy,  and  are  reckoned  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Gepidae,  whom  the  Italian  Lombards  almost  ex- 
terminated. The  Lombards  who  settled  in  Italy 
are  first  mentioned  by  Prosper  Aquitanus,  bishop 
of  Khegium,  in  379,  who  tells  us,  that  about 
this  time  the  Lombards,  abandoning  the  most 
distant  coasts  of  the  ocean,  and  their  native 
country  Scandinavia,  and  seeking  for  new  set- 
tlements, as  they  were  overstocked  with  people 
at  home,  first  attacked  and  overcame  the  Van- 
dals in  Germany.  They  were  then  headed  by 
two  chiefs,  Iboreus  and  Aion ;  who,  dying  about 
A.  D.  389,  were  succeeded  by  Agilmund. 

The  Lombards  were  at  first  a  cruel  and  bar- 
barous nation;  but  their  native  fierceness  gra- 
dually wore  off,  after  they  had  cmbiaced  the 
Christian  religion ;  and  they  governed  with  such 
equity  and  moderation,  that  most  other  nations 
envied  the  happiness  of  those  who  lived  under 
tbem.  Under  their  government,  says  Paulus 
Diaconus,  no  violence  was  committed,  no  one 
unjustly  dispossessed  of  his  property,  none 
oppressed  with  taxes;  theft,  robberies,  murder, 
and  adultery,  were  seldom  heard  of;  everyone 


went,  without  a;iprehension,  wherever  he  pleased. 
Their  laws  were  so  just  and  equitable,  that  they 
were  retained  in  Italy,  and  observed  there  some 
ages  after  their  kingdom  was  at  an  end.  The^ 
dress  was  loose,  and  for  the  most  part  of  linen, 
such  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  wore,  being  interwoven 
with  various  colors ;  their  sVioes  were  open  to  the 
end  of  their  foot,  and  they  used  to  button  or  lace 
them.  From  some  ancient  paintings,  it  appears, 
that  they  shaved  the  back  part  of  their  head's,  but 
that  their  hair  was  long  before;  their  locks  being 
parted,  and  laid  on  each  side  their  foreheads. 

Agilmund  is  commonly  reckoned  the  first  king 
of  the  Lombards.  Before  the  time  of  Odoacer 
the  history  of  the  Lombards  affords  nothing  re- 
markable ;  in  his  time,  however,  they  settled  on 
the  Danube,  in  the  country  of  the  Rugians, 
whom  Odoacer  had  either  exterminated  or  carried 
into  captivity.  During  their  stay  in  this  country 
they  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  carried  on  successful  wars 
with  the  Heruli  and  Gepidje.  In  526  they  were 
allowed  by  the  emperor  Justinian  to  settle  in 
Pannonia ;  and  here  tliey  made  war  a  second 
time  with  the  Gepidae.  Alboinus,  the  Lombard 
king,  killed  the  king  of  the  Gepidae  with  his 
own  hand,  put  his  army  to  the  rout,  and  cut  such 
numbers  of  them  in  pieces,  that  they  ceased  from 
that  time  to  be  a  nation.  Having  caused  the 
deceased  king's  head  to  be  cut  off,  he  made  a 
cup  of  his  skull,  which  he  used  in  all  public  en- 
tertainments. However,  having  taken,  among 
many  other  captives  of  great  distinction,  Rosa- 
munda,  the  late  king's  daughter,  he  married  her 
after  the  death  of  his  former  wife  Clodisvinta,  the 
daughter  of  Clotaire  king  of  France.  By  this 
victory  Alboinus  gained  such  reputation,  that  his 
friendship  was  courted  by  Justinian;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  emperor's  application,  6000 
Lombards  were  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Narses 
against  the  Goths.  The  success  of  the  Romans 
in  this  expedition,  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  tb 
Lombards,  and  their  successes,  have  been  related 
under  Italy.  At  last  Alboinus  having  made 
himself  master  of  Veuetia,  Liguria,  iEmilia,  He- 
truria,  and  Umbria,  was  murdered  in  the  year 
575,  the  fourth  of  his  reign,  by  the  treachery  of 
his  wife,  whom  he  had  irritated  to  the  most  im- 
placable vengeance,  by  ordering  her,  one  day,  at 
a  feast  at  Verona,  to  drink  merrily  with  her  father, 
presenting  her  with  the  cup  above-mentioned. 
This  she  accomplished  by  the  assistance  of  1  lelmi- 
child,  the  king's  shield-bearer,  who  at  first  pe- 
remptorily refused  to  engage  in  the  treason;  but 
Rosamunda  having,  by  placing  herself  in  his 
mistress's  bed,  drawn  him  into  an  adulterous 
connexion  with  herself,  told  him  he  must  now 
either  kill  Alboinus,  or  be  himself  put  to  death  ; 
promising  at  the  same  time  to  marry  him,  if  he 
accomplished  it,  and  bestow  on  him  the  king- 
dom. This  last  part  of  her  promise,  however, 
she  did  not  get  fulfilled,  as  they  were  obliged  to 
save  themselves  by  flight.  They  fled  to  Longi-  • 
nus  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  taking  with  them  all 
the  jewels  and  treasure  of  the  late  king.  Longi- 
n\is  receiving  her  with  the  greatest  kindness,  as- 
sured her  of  his  protection;  and,  judging  this  a 
favorable  opportunity  of  making  himself  king  of 
Italy,  proposed  to  marry  her,  provided  she  dis- 
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patched  Ilelmicluld.  Uosair.uiid,  pleased  with 
the  proposal,  resolved  to  satisfy  her  ambition  by 
getting  rid  of  the  man  she  luul  married  to  gratify 
her  revenge.  Accordir.TJy,  havini?  prepared  a 
strong  poison,  she  mixed  it  with  wine,  and  gave 
it  to  her  husband  as  lie  came  out  of  the  bath ; 
but  he  had  not  half  emptied  the  cup,  when,  from 
its  sudden  effects,  he  concluded  what  it  was,  and 
compelled  her  to  drink  the  rest.  They  both  died 
in  a  few  hours.  Longinus,  on  l.er  deatli,  laid 
aside  thoughts  of  making  himself  king  of  Italy, 
and  sei.t  the  king's  treasure  lo  Constantinople, 
together  with  Albisoinda,  the  ilaughter  of  Alboi- 
nus  by  Rosamund,  whom  she  had  brought  along 
with  her.  After  the  death  of  Alboinus  the  Lom- 
bards chose  Clephis,  one  of  the  nobility,  for  their 
king,  lie  was  murdered  aftera  short  reign  of  eigh- 
teen months;  upon  which  ensued  an  interregnum 
of  ten  years.  During  this  time  they  extended  their 
conquests  in  that  country;  but,  at  last,  the  Ro- 
mans, jealous  of  their  progress,  resolved  to  put 
a  stop  to  their  victories,  and,  if  possible,  to  drive 
them  quite  out.  For  this  purpose  they  entered  in- 
to an  alliance  with  the  Franks;  vphich  so  alarmed 
the  Lombards,  that  they  re-established  the  mo- 
narchical form  of  government  among  themselves, 
and  chose  Autharis,  the  son  of  Clephis,  for  their 
king.  This  monarch,  considering  that  the  power 
of  the  dukes,  who  had  governed  Lombardy  for 
ten  years,  was  very  much  established,  allowed 
them  to  continue  in  their  government ;  but 
oblicjed  them  to  contribute  a  moiety  of  their  re- 
venues towards  the  support  of  his  royal  dignity, 
and  take  an  oath  that,  in  the  time  of  war,  they 
would  assist  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
Having  thus  settled  matters  with  the  dukes,  he 
enacted  scTcral  wholesome  laws  against  theft, 
rapine,  murder,  adultery,  &c.,  and  was  the  first 
Lombard  king  who  enibraced  Christianity.  Most 
of  his  subjects  followed  his  example,  but,  be- 
ing instructed  by  Arian  bishops,  disputes  con- 
tinued long  between  them  and  the  orthodox 
bishops  of  the  cities  subject  to  them.  From  the 
re-establishment  of  the  monarchy  under  Autharis, 
to  the  reign  of  Rotharis  in  036,  the  history  of 
the  Lombards  affords  nothing  memorable.  This 
period  is  remarkable  for  the  introduction  of 
written  laws  among  these  people.  Before  this 
time  they  had  been  governed  only  by  tradition  ; 
but  Rotharis,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans  and 
Goths,  undertook  the  publishing  of  written  laws; 
and,  to  those  which  he  enacted,  many  were 
added  by  succeeding  princes.  These  laws  were 
enacted  in  public  assemblies,  convened  for  that 
purpose,  after  they  had  been  examined  and  ap- 
proved of  by  all  the  lords  of  the  kingdom  ;  the 
le<;islative  power  being  lodged  in  the  king  and 
nobles  alone.  Rotharis  also  carried  on  success- 
ful wars  with  the  oxarch  of  Ravenna,  whom  he 
totally  defeated  in  several  enrragements,  and 
made  himself  master  of  part  of  his  territories. 
He  died  in  652  ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  Lombards 
went  on  prosperously,  till  the  ambition  of  Luit- 
prand  laid  the  foundation  of  the  total  ruin  of  his 
kingdom.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  711,  and 
watched  all  opportunities  of  enlarging  his  domi- 
nions at  the  expense  of  the  emperors.  In  726, 
the  emperor  Leo  III.  havincr  forbidden  the  wor- 
ship of  iir'agcs,  and  ordered  them  to  be  inUled 


down,  the  people  revolted.  And  having  strictly 
enjoined  his  officers  in  the  west,  especially  the 
exarch  of  Ravenna,  to  see  his  edict  punctually 
obeyed,  Scholasticus,  then  exarch,  began  to  pull 
down  the  images  in  Ravenna;  which  incensed 
the  superstious  multitude  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
taking  arms,  they  openly  declared  they  would 
rather  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor 
than  the  worship  of  images.  Luit[)raMd  seized 
this  opportunity  of  making  liimself  master  of  the 
seat  of  the  exarch  ;  having  drawn  together  all  his 
forces,  he  unexpectedly  ai)peared  before  Ra- 
venna, and  closely  besieged  it.  But  the  exarch 
defended  the  place  with  sucii  courage,  that  Luit- 
prand  brcke  up  the  siege,  and  led  his  army 
against  Classis,  which  he  took,  plundered,  and 
levelled  witli  the  ground.  The  severe  treatment 
the  inhabitants  met  with,  threw  the  citizens  of 
Ravenna  into  the  utmost  consternation;  which 
Luitprand  resolved  to  take  advantage  of,  and, 
returning  before  Ravenna  with  his  whole  army, 
by  fiecjuent  attacks  tired  the  inhabitants  and 
garrison  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  exarch, 
despairing  of  relief,  privately  withdrew.  Luit- 
prand, having  carried  the  town  by  storm,  gave 
it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers,  who  found 
in  it  an  immense  booty,  as  it  had  been  long  the 
seat  of  the  emperors,  the  Gothic  kings,  and  the 
exarchs.  The  reduction  of  Ravenna  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  surrender  of  several  cities  of  the 
exarchate,  which  Luitprand  reduced  to  a  duke- 
dom ;  appointing  Hildebrand,  his  grandson,  to 
govern  it  with  the  title  of  duke,  and,  as  he  was 
yet  an  infant,  appointing  Peredeus,  duke  of  Vi- 
cenza,  for  his  guardian.  The  conquest  of  the 
greater  part  of  tiie  exarchate  alarmed  Gregory 
II.  though  he  was  then  at  variance  with  the  em- 
peror, whose  edict  against  the  worshipping  of 
images  he  had  opposed.  But,  jealous  of  the 
power  of  the  Lombards,  he  exerted  his  influence 
with  Urfus,  doge  of  Venice,  who  resolved  to 
assist  the  exarch  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
republic.  The  exarch  accordingly  laid  siege  to 
Ravenna  by  land,  wiiile  they  invested  it  almost 
at  the  same  instant  by  sea.  Peredeus  defended 
the  town  for  some  time  with  great  conrase  and 
resolution  ;  but  the  \'enetians,  having  forced  open 
one  of  the  gates,  the  city  was  taken,  and  Pere- 
deus slain,  while  attempting  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  posts  they  had  seized.  Hildebrand 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  \'enetians;  who,  having 
thus  recovered  Ravenna  to  the  emperor,  returned 
home,  leaving  the  exarch  in  possession  of  the 
city.  Luitprand  was  then  at  Pavia ;  but  the 
town  was  taken  before  he  was  able  to  assemble 
his  troops  for  its  relief.  Gregory,  persuading 
himself  that  the  emi)eror  would  now,  out  of  gra- 
titude for  the  recovery  of  Ravenna,  give  ear  to 
his  admonitions,  began  to  solicit  iiim  with  the 
most  pressinu;  letters  to  revoke  his  edict  against 
the  worship  of  images:  but  Leo,  instead  of  com- 
plying, sent  three  officers  to  Rome,  with  private 
orders  either  to  assassinate  the  pope,  or  send  him 
prisoner  to  Constantinople :  and  in  725  he  re- 
called Scholasticus,  and  sent  Paul,  a  patrician, 
into  Italy,  to  govern  in  his  room,  with  private 
instructions  to  encourage  the  above-mentioned 
officers.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  plot  was 
discovered,  and    two  of  the   consi)irators  were 
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appreliended  by  the  citizens  of  Rome,  and  put 
to  death;  the  third  having  escaped.  Hereupon 
the  exarch  drew  together  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  and  set  out  on  his  march  to  Rome,  with 
a  design  to  seize  the  pope,  and  send  him  m  chains 
to  Constantinople.  But  the  politic  Luitprand 
now  leagued  with  Gregory  against  the  exarch,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  between 
them,  and,  by  assisting  sometimes  the  one  and 
sometimes  the  other,  weaken  both.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  coalition  was,  that,  the  superstition 
of  the  people  being  awakened,  almost  the  whole 
of  Italy  revolted  from  the  emperor.  Meantime 
the  exarcii  Paul,  havmg  gained  a  considerable 
party  in  Ravenna,  began  to  remove  the  images 
out  of  the  churches.  Hereupon  the  adverse 
party,  encouraged  by  the  pope,  flew  to  arms  ; 
and,  falling  upon  the  Iconoclasts,  gave  rise  to  a 
civil  war  within  the  walls  of  Ravenna.  Great 
numbers  were  killed  on  both  sides ;  but,  the 
worsliippers  of  images  prevailing,  a  dreadful 
slaughter  was  made  of  the  opposite  party,  and 
the  exarch  himself  was  murdered.  However, 
Raverma  continued  faithful  to  the  emperor;  but 
most  of  the  cities  [of  Romagna,  belonging  to  the 
exarchate,  and  all  those  of  Pentapolis,  abhorring 
the  emperor  as  a  heretic,  submitted  to  Luit- 
prand. In  Naples,  Exhilaratus,  the  duke,  hav- 
ing received  orders  from  Leo  to  execute  his 
edict,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  to 
receive  it;  but,  finding  all  his  endeavours 
thwarted  by  the  pope,  for  whom  the  Neapolitans 
had  a  great  veneration,  he  hired  assassins  to 
murder  him.  But,  the  plot  being  discovered, 
the  Neapolitans  murdered  both  the  duke  and  his 
son,  with  one  of  his  chief  officers.  They  still, 
however,  continued  stedfast  in  their  allegiance 
to  Leo,  who  sent  one  Peter  to  govern  them  in 
the  room  of  Exhilaratus.  In  the  mean  time 
Leo,  not  doubting  but  the  pope  was  the  chief 
author  of  so  much  mischief,  sent  the  eunuch 
Eutychius  into  Italy,  with  the  title  and  autiiority 
of  exarch,  strictly  enjoining  him  to  get  the  pope 
despatched,  as  his  death  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  tranquillity  of  Italy.  But  a  mes- 
senger, whom  the  exarch  had  sent  to  Rome,  be- 
ing apprehended,  and  the  emperor's  order  being 
found  upon  him,  the  pope's  friends  thenceforth 
guarded  him  with  such  care,  that  the  exarch's  as- 
sassins could  never  afterwards  find  an  opportunity. 
Tiie  Romans  were  for  putting  tlie  messenger  to 
death  ;  but  the  pope  interposed,  contenting  him- 
self with  excommunicating  the  exarcli.  And  now 
the  Romans,  provoked  more  than  ever  against 
Leo,  resolved  to  revolt,  and  appoint  their  own 
magistrates,  keeping  themselves  united  under  the 
pope,  not  yet  as  their  prince,  but  only  as  their 
head.  Eutychius,  having  brought  with  him  from 
Constaminople  a  good  number  of  troops,  easily 
((uelled  tiie  rebellion  at  Ravenna,  and  severely 
punished  the  authors.  But  he  found  he  could 
never  reduce  them,  so  long  as  they  were  sup- 
ported by  tlie  Lombards :  and  therefore  he  em- 
ployed all  ills  art  and  policy  to  take  off  Luit- 
prand from  the  i)arty  of  the  Romans,  and  bring 
him  over  to  his  own.  Luitprand,  for  some  time, 
willistood  all  his  offers  ;  but  Tlirasimund,  duke 
of  Spoleto,  revolting  at  this  juncture,  the  exarcii 
offered  to  assist  the  king  against  the  rebellious 


duke,  provided  lie  would  assist  him  against  tlie 
pope  and  the  Romans.  With  this  proposal 
Luitprand  readily  closed  ;  and  the  two  armies 
joined,  and  began  their  march  towards  Spoleto. 
Al  tlieir  approach,  the  duke,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  resist  two  such  powers,  sued  for  pardon ; 
which  Luitprand  not  only  granted,  but  confirmed 
him  in  the  dukedom,  after  he  had  obliged  him  to 
take  a  new  oatli  of  allegiance,  and  give  hostages 
for  his  future  fidelity.  From  Spoleto  tlie  two 
armies  marched  to  Rome;  and  encamped  in  the 
meadows  of  Nero,  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
\'atican.  Gregory  had  caused  the  city  to  be  for- 
tified ;  but,  being  sensible  that  the  Romans  alone 
could  not  long  hold  out  against  two  such  armies, 
he  went  to  the  king  in  his  camp ;  and  there,  with 
a  pathetic  speech,  softened  Luitprand  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  throwing  himself  at  b,is  feet  in  pre- 
sence of  the  army,  he  begged  pardon  for  entering 
into  an  alliance  against  him ;  went  with  him 
to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  laid  his  girdle, 
sword,  gauntlet,  royal  mantle,  crown  of  gold, 
ar.d  cross  of  silver,  on  the  apostle's  sepulchre. 
After  this  he  reconciled  the  pope  with  the  ex- 
arch, who  was  thereupon  received  into  the  city, 
where  he  continued  f6r  some  time,  in  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  the  pope.  At  this  time  an 
impostor,  taking  ttie  name  of  Tiberius,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  descended  from  ilie  emperors,  se- 
duced many  people  in  Tuscany,  and  was  by 
them  proclaimed  emperor.  Gregory,  wisliing 
to  oblige  Leo,  persuaded  the  Romans  to  attend 
the  exarch  in  his  expedition  against  this  usurper, 
whom  they  soon  took  in  a  castle,  sent  his  head 
to  the  emperor,  and  suppressed  the  rebellion. 
But  Leo,  still  insisting  upon  his  edict  against  the 
images  being  received  in  Rome,  the  Romans,  at 
the  instigation  of  tiie  pope,  publicly  renounced 
their  allegiance,  paid  nira  no  more  tribute,  and 
withdrew  for  ever  their  obedience  to  tiie  eastern 
emperors.  On  this  Leo  caused  all  the  patrimo- 
nies of  the  church  in  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  his 
otlier  dominions,  to  be  confiscated  ;  and  raised 
a  powerful  army  to  recover  the  towns  that  had 
revolted.  Gregory,  alarmed  at  tliese  warlike 
preparations,  resolved  to  recur  to  the  protection 
of  the  French,  the  only  nation  then  capable  of 
coping  with  the  emperor,  and  on  whom,  on  ac- 
count of  their  zeal  for  religion,  he  thought  he 
might  depend.  They  were,  at  this  time, 
governed  by  the  celebrated  Charles  Martel,  who 
was  reckoned  the  greatest  hero  of  his  age.  To 
him,  therefore,  Gregory  sent  a  solemn  embassy, 
witli  a  great  number  of  relics,  earnestly  entreating 
him  to  take  the  Romans,  and  the  church,  under 
his  protection,  and  defend  them  against  the  at- 
tempts of  Leo.  The  ambassadors  were  received 
with  extraordinary  marks  of  honor;  and  a  treaty 
was  soon  concluded  between  them  and  Charles. 
But  Gregory  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  this 
negociation;  for  he  died  tiic  same  year,  731,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Gregory  III.  The  French 
nation,  by  the  bravery  and  conduct  of  Charles 
Martel,  had  now  become  the  most  powerful 
kingdom  in  the  west.  His  successor,  Pepin,  was 
no  less  wise  and  powerful  tiiaii  his  fatlier;  and,  as 
till'  ambition  of  tiic  Lombard  princes  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  entire  con 
quest  of  Italy,  the  French  monarch,  Charlemagne, 
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under  color  of  assisting  the  pope,  at  last  put  an 
end  to  tlie  empire  of  Lonibardy,  as  related  under 
the  article  France. 

LOMBARD  Y,  a  country  of  Upper  Italy,  is  a 
name  commonly  given  to  the  whole  tract  of 
country  between  the  Alps  and  the  Appennines, 
or  between  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland  and  Tus- 
cany. It  is  more  strictly  applicable  to  the  vale 
of  the  Po  only.  In  tlie  more  general  acceptation  it 
is  about  250  miles  in  length,  and  130  in  breadth, 
and  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  the  Gallia 
Cisalpina  of  the  Romans.  It  derived  its  present 
name  from  the  Lombards  of  the  sixth  century, 
who  occupied  it  as  a  kingdom  till  the  eighth. 
Lombardy  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  : 
the  former,  the  western  part,  comprehending  the 
Milanese,  and  a  portion  of  the  Sardinian  terri- 
tory ;  the  latter,  Parma,  Modena,  the  papal 
legislation,  and  great  part  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment of  Venice.  It  is  also  divided  into  Cispa- 
dan,  and  Transpadan  Lombardy  :  the  former,  or 
Lombardy  on  this  side  the  Po,  including  all  the 
territory  between  that  river  and  the  Appennines  ; 
Transpadan  Lombardy,  or  Lombardy  beyond 
the  Po,  all  that  is  between  that  river  and  the 
Alps.  The  states  of  Lombardy  at  present  are 
Austrian  Italy,  Sardinia,  Parma,  Modena,  and 
Lucca. 

LOMBLEM,  one  of  the  Sunda  Islands,  be- 
tween the  larger  islands  of  Floris  and  Timor,  and 
the  eighth  and  ninth  degrees  of  south  latitude. 
It  is  itself  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  by  sixteen 
average  breadth ;  but  has  never  been  explored. 

LOM  BOCK,  an  island  in  the  eastern  seas, 
separated  from  that  of  Bally  by  the  straits  of 
Lombock,  and  from  Sumbawa  by  the  straits  of 
Alias.  It  is  about  fifty-three  miles  in  length, 
north  and  south,  and  forty-five  in  average 
breadth,  very  mountainous,  but  covered  with 
wood  and  verdure.  At  the  town  of  Bally,  in  the 
Straits  of  Alias,  and  in  the  many  flourishing 
plantations  and  villages  of  the  coast,  European 
ships  passing  to  the  east  are  well  supplied.  The 
articles  required  in  exchange  are  fire-arms,  am- 
munition, or  dollars.  Its  commerce  with  the 
neighbouring  Malay  Islands  is  also  extensive. 
The  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  emigrants  from  Ilindostan,  and  retain 
most  Hindoo  customs. 

LoMRocK,  THE  Stuait  OF,  is  formed  by  the 
island  of  Bally  west,  and  that  of  Lombock  east. 
The  south  entrance  is  in  long.  115'^  43'  E.,  and 
in  lat.  8^  45'  S.,  where  is  a  large  island,  called 
Banditti  Island,  to  the  west  of  which  there  is  no 
passage.  The  navigation  is  here  extremely  dan- 
gerous, owing  to  the  great  rapidity  of  the  tides. 
The  strait  of  Alias,  formed  by  the  island  of  Lom- 
bock to  the  westward,  and  that  of  Sumbawa 
eastward,  is  reckoned  the  best  and  safest  to  the 
eastward  of  Java,  having  generally  anchorage  at 
the  towns  and  villages. 

LOMOND  IltLi.s,  several  verdant  hills  of 
Scotland,  in  the  west  part  of  Fifeshire,  distin- 
guished by  different  names.  The  two  highest 
are  called  the  Eastern  and  Western  Lomonds. 
From  their  relative  situation,  more  than  from 
their  magnitude,  they  command  a  very  extensive 
and  variegated  prospect  into  many  distant  as 
well  as  adjacint  counties,  and    arc;   seen  at   a 


very  great  distance  by  travellers  in  various  di- 
rections. 

Lomond,  Eastern,  the  most  regular  and 
beautiful  of  the  above  hills,  is  said  to  be  about 
550  yards  in  height  above  the  level  of  the  plain; 
and,  where  it  is  most  accessible,  seems  to  have 
been  fortified  near  the  top  with  a  deep  trench.  It 
lies  a  little  west  of  Falkland,  and  is  skirted  with 
furze,  above  which  it  exhibits  a  beautiful  ver- 
dure at  all  seasons,  and  rises  into  a  coiiical  sum- 
mit. It  slopes  gradually  on  the  east,  but  on  the 
west  the  descent  is  steep,  down  to  the  gap  or 
valley  below;  which  separates  it  from  the 
Western  L«mond,  and  extends  above  a  mile 
nearly  on  a  level.  Very  near  the  top  there  is  a 
small  cavity  about  one  foot  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter, which,  by  travellers,  has  been  esteemed  a. 
volcanic  crater.  It  abounds  with  limestone,  and 
has  also  some  strata  of  good  coal,  and  a  lead 
mine. 

Lomond,  Western,  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  Eastern,  and  has  a  large  cairn  of  loose 
stones  at  the  top.  From  its  summit,  the  southern 
aspect  has  little  variety,  but  a  gradual  and  uni- 
form descent,  till  it  joins  the  parishes  of  Leslie 
and  Portmoak. 

Lomond,  Loch,  a  large  lake  of  Scotland,  in 
Dumbartonshire,  which  I\Ir.  Pennant  styles  '  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Caledonian  lakes.'  The 
view  of  it  from  Tarbat  presents  an  extensive  ser- 
pentine lake,  winding  amidst  lofty  hills  on  the 
north,  barren,  bleak,  and  rocky,  which  darken 
with  their  shade  that  contracted  part  of  the 
water.  About  twenty-eight  islands  are  dispersed 
over  the  lake,  well  wooded  ;  of  these  some  just 
peep  above  the  surface,  and  are  tufted  with  trees  ; 
others  are  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  magnificent 
vista.  Opposite  Luss,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
shore,  is  a  mountainous  isle  almost  covered  with 
wood,  near  half  a  mile  long.  The  largest  island 
is  two  miles  long,  and  stocked  with  deer.  The 
lake  is  thirty-six  miles  long ;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  eight ;  its  greatest  depth  120  fathoms. 
Its  surface  has,  for  many  years  past,  been  ob- 
served gradually  to  increase,  and  invade  the  ad- 
jacent shore.  And,  from  a  passage  in  Camden's 
Atlas  Britannica,  it  appears,  that  an  island  exist- 
ing in  his  time,  called  Camstraddan,  in  which 
was  a  house  and  orchard,  is  now  lost.  Large 
trees  are  also  often  found  in  the  mud  near  the 
shore,  overwhelmed  in  former  times  by  tiie  in- 
crease of  water,  occasioned  by  vast  quantities  of 
stone  and  gravel  brought  down  by  the  rivers, 
and  by  the  falls  of  their  banks. 

LOMONOZOF,  a  celebrated  Russian  poet, 
the  great  reformer  of  his  native  tongue,  was  the 
son  of  a  fishmonger  at  Kolmogori,  and  was  born 
in  1711.  His  genius  for  poetry  was  first  kindled 
by  the  perusal  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  versified 
by  Polotski.  He  soon  after  left  his  father,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  Kaikonospaski  monastery  at 
Moscow ;  where  he  indulged  his  taste  tor  letters, 
and  studied  the  Oreek  and  Latin  languages.  In 
this  seminary  he  made  such  progress  in  litera- 
ture as  to  be  employed  by  the  imperial  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  In  1736  that  society  sent  him 
to  the  university  of  Marpurg  in  Hesse  Cassel, 
where  he  studied  universal  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  philosophy,  under  the  celebrated  Chiisliaa 
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Wolf.  He  continued  at  Marpurg  four  years, 
during  which  time  he  applied  himself  to  che- 
mistry, which  he  afterwards  pursued  with  still 
greater  success  under  the  famous  Henckel  at 
Freyberg  in  Saxony.  In  1741  he  returned  into 
Russia,  was  chosen  in  1742  adjunct  to  the  impe- 
rial academy;  and,  in  1743,  member  of  that 
society,  and  professor  of  chemistry.  In  1760  he 
was  appointed  inspector  of  the  seminary,  then 
annexed  to  the  academy,  and  in  1764  Catharine 
II.  made  him  a  counsellor  of  state.  Lomonozof 
excelled  in  various  kinds  of  composition ;  but 
his  chief  merit  is  derived  from  his  poetical  com- 


positions, the  finest  of  which  are  his  odes.  They 
are  greatly  admired  for  originality  of  invention, 
sublimity  of  sentiment,  and  energy  of  language. 
In  this,  and  other  species  of  composition,  he  en- 
riched his  native  language  with  various  kinds  of 
metre,  and  is  hence  styled  the  Father  of  Russian 
Poetry.  Ilis  principal  works  were  printed  in  3 
vols.  8vo.  He  wrote  Annals  of  the  Russian 
Sovereigns  ;  and  The  Ancient  History  of  Russia, 
from  its  Origin  to  the  Death  of  Yaroslaf  I.  in 
1054  ;  a  work  of  great  merit,  as  it  illustrates  the 
most  obscure  period  in  the  annals  of  Russia.  He 
died  4th  of  April,  17(34. 
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LONDON,  (Lat.  Londinium  and  Augusta), 
from  the  British  Lyn-den,  signifying  the  town  on 
the  lake,  thus  supplies  in  its  name  one  of  the  earli- 
est and  most  prominent  facts  of  its  history,  i.e. 
that  at  the  period  of  its  foundation  the  Thames 
in  tliis  neighbourliood  was  rather  a  lake,  occa- 
sionally subsiding  into  a  stream,  than  a  river  re- 
gularly confined  by  fences  and  embankments. 
The  name  of  the  village  of  Mort-lake  still  per- 
petuates the  same  idea. 

PART  I. 
EARLY  HISTORY  OF  LONDON. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  mentions  Londinium 
as  the  capital  of  the  Trinobantes  :  and  Tacitus 
says,  *  London  is  so  called  from  its  situation,  and 
Augusta  from  its  grandeur.'  If  we  advert  to 
more  remote  writers,  the  chronicler,  Geoffry  of 
Monmouth,  tells  us  that  London  was  founded 
in  the  year  1108  before  the  Christian  era,  by 
Brute,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Eneas,  and  called 
by  him,  after  the  great  scene  of  his  ancestor's  ex- 
ploits, Troy  Novant,  or  New  Troy,  whence  the 
inhabitants  received  the  name  of  Trinovantes,  or 
Trinobantes ;  and  so,  as  we  are  further  told,  it 
continued  to  be  called  for  1000  years  and  more, 
till  the  sceptre  having  devolved  on  king  Lud,  a 
native  of  Britain,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Caer 
Lud,  or  Ludstoun,  which  in  process  of  time  be- 
came softened  into  London.  Mr.  Pennant,  re- 
jecting this  story,  has  framed  anotlier  of  his  own, 
nearly  as  fanciful.  '  London,'  he  says,  'certainly 
existed  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Caesar;  it  was,  at 
the  time  of  liis  arrival  in  this  island,  the  capital  of 
the  Trinobantes,  who  had  recently  come  from 
Belgium,  and  composed  one  of  the  small  nations 
into  which  Britain  was  formerly  divided.  Tlie 
name  of  this  nation,  as  we  learn  from  Baxter's 
British  Glossary,  was  derived  from  the  three  fol- 
lowing British  words — tri  now  hant,  which  sig- 
nify the  inhabitants  of  the  New  City,  the  ancient 
name  of  tlie  renowned  metro])olis  of  Britain.' 

But  the  Commentaries  of  C.tsar  at  once  dis- 
sipate these  visions  of  the  early  grandeur  of  our 
metropolis,  and  prove  that  it  owwl  every  thing 
worthy  of  that  character  to  tiie  Romans.  He 
tells  us  tiiat  '  what  the  Britons  called  a  town 
was  nothing  inori-  than  a  thick  wood,  surrounded 
by  a  ditch  and  fortified  by  a  lampart,  into  which 
they  retired    when   apprehensive   of   invasion.' 


Tlie  proofs  are  indubitable,  that  the  Britons 
knew  nothing  of  brick-making  at  this  period, 
and  had  never,  so  far  as  the  Romans  could  ob- 
serve, attempted  to  raise  one  stone  above  ano- 
ther. No  traces  of  building  have  ever  yet  been 
discovered  about  London,  which  could  with  any 
probability  be  ascribed  to  a  period  anterior  to 
the  Roman  invasion  ;  tiiough,  of  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  place,  the  Britons  were  probably 
as  good  judges  as  their  conquerors.  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  as  far  as  regards  the  site  of 
London,  a  stronger  one  for  purposes  of  defence 
could  scarcely  have  been  chosen.  The  heart  of 
the  city  was  on  the  summit  of  an  angle  of  rising 
ground  (about  where  St.  Paul's  cathedral  now 
stands),  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  marshy 
Thames,  on  the  other  by  the  Fleta,  a  stream  or 
torrent  since  covered  over,  which  cmj)iied  itself 
into  the  Thames,  near  where  Black fnars-bridge 
has  been  since  erected ;  and  behind  this  naturally 
entrenched  mount  there  was  a  thick  wood,  which 
extended  far  into  the  interior.  We  have  only 
in  imagination  to  cover  this  mount  also  with 
'thick  wood,'  to  complete  the  idea  which  Caesar 
presents  to  us  of  the  British  town.  So  slowly, 
indeed,  was  the  wood  cleared  away,  that  so  late 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  all  the  northern  parts 
of  the  city  bordered  on  a  thick  forest,  where 
beasts  of  the  chase  roamed.  When,  under 
Caesar,  the  Romans  advanced  to  the  Thames,  the 
Trinobantes  were  the  first  of  the  tribes  beyond 
that  river  who  sent  proposals  of  submission  ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  they 
formed  no  part  of  that  native  force  which,  under 
Cassivelaunus,  attemjited  to  oppose  his  jirogress. 
When  victory  declared  for  Ciesar,  and  he  had 
effected  the  passage  of  the  river,  he  found  not 
only  a  friendly  people  in  the  Trinobantes,  but,  in 
their  city  or  strong  hold  in  the  wood,  as  advan- 
tageous a  position  for  encampment  as  the  in- 
vader of  an  unknown  territory  could  desire.  It 
was  such  as  a  very  slight  application  of  the  Ro- 
man skill  in  fortification  could  render  impregna- 
ble to  any  attacks  from  the  hostile  nations  of  the 
interior  ;  while,  on  the  side  of  the  Thames,  lie 
secured  a  free  communication  with  the  sea. 

It  has  beeri  a  matter  of  dispute  among  anti- 
quaries to  determine  the  jirecise  spot  where  .tu- 
bus Ciusar  forded  the  Thames.  Camden  and 
others  think  that  it  was  at  Sheppeilon,  and  that 
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•what  are  called  Cowey  Stakes  were  planted  there 
to  obstruct  his  passage.  Alaitland,  conceiving 
however  tliat  this  would  place  the  ford  at  a 
greater  distance  from  London  than  would  agree 
with  Cffisar's  account,  was  at  great  pains  to  dis- 
cover a  ford  lower  down.  '  I  endeavoured,'  he 
says,  'by  sounding  the  river  at  several  neap 
tides,  from  Wandsworth  to  London-bridge,  to 
discover  a  ford,  which,  to  my  no  small  satisfac- 
tion, I  did,  on  the  18tli  of  September,  aimo 
1732,  about  ninety  feet  west  of  the  south-west 
angle  of  Chelsea  College-garden ;  where,  in  a 
right  line  fron)  north-east  to  south-west,  I  found 
the  deepest  part  of  the  channel  to  be  only  four 
feet  seven  inches  deep.'  But  the  state  of  any 
part  of  the  river  in  modern  times  can  be  no  evi- 
dence of  what  its  state  was  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  besides  certain,  that  to  the  west 
<jf  London-bridge,  and  not  so  high  up  as  Chel- 
sea, there  existed,  previous  to  the  general  em- 
bankment of  the  river,  at  least  two  well  known 
fords.  Milford  Lane,  opposite  to  St.  Clement's 
Churcli  in  the  Strand,  was  so  called  from  a  corn 
mill  which  anciently  stood  there,  and  from  its 
leading  to  a  ford  across  the  river.  At  York 
House,  the  palace  of  the  archbishop  of  York, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  streets  adjoining 
to  what  still  bears  the  name  of  York-stairs, 
there  was  another  ford,  which,  as  late  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  been  used 
witiiin  the  memory  of  many  persons. 

JNIr.  Bagford,  another  learned  antiquary,  in  a 
letter  to  ilearne,  written  in  1714,  says,  'And 
now  I  shall  relate  to  you  the  manner  of  the  Ro- 
man approaches  near  to  London.  These  led 
along  Kent  Street,  on  the  left  hand,  leading  to 
London,  and  pointed  directly  to  Dowgate,  now 
so  called,  through  an  arch  since  built  by  tiie 
bishop  of  Winchester  at  his  stairs,  which,  to 
this  day,  is  called  Stone  Street,  and  came  directly 
out  of  Surrey.  It  was  at  this  very  place  (as  I 
take  it)  that  the  Roman  legions  forded  over  the 
river  of  Thames,  first  the  horse  and  then  the 
foot,  which  might  not  then  take  them  up  to  the 
shoulders.  And  this  they  might  attempt  (as  we 
may  conjecture)  when  the  tide  was  first  coming 
in,  they  then  making  an  angle,  and  directing 
their  course  against  the  stream  of  the  river. 
When  they  came  to  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
the  tide  drove  them  to  their  intended  landing- 
])lace — which  was  Dowgate.' 

At  wliatever  place  the  Romans  forded  the  ri- 
ver, it  seems  certain,  at  least,  that  the  passage  was 
not  efl'ected  at  any  part  lower  than  the  junction 
of  the  Fleta  with  the  Tiiames.  All  the  territory 
within  tlie  angle  formed  by  these  two  streams 
was  occupied  by  the  Trinobantes,  who  were  in 
neuociation  for  a  friendly  treaty  with  the  inva- 
der ;  and  it  must  have  been  above  it,  therefore, 
that  Ca'sar  found  the  hostile  forces  of  Cassive- 
launus  drawn  up  to  oppose  his  passage.  It  may 
possibly  have  been  as  far  up  as  Cowey  Stakes, 
but  not  less  possibly  as  low  down  as  the  Mill- 
ford; — in  short,  the  range  of  reasonable  conjec- 
ture is  so  wide,  that  nothing  can  be  vainer  than 
to  attempt  to  come  to  a  fixed  conclusion  on  the 
subject. 

1.  London,  under  the  Rornans. — The  Romans 
conquered  to  civilise.     They  showed  the  Britons 


how  to  fashion  the  clay  of  their  soil  into  bricks 
and  domestic  utensils  ;  to  build  houses  for  them- 
selves, temples  to  their  gods,  and  courts  for  the 
administration  of  justice;  to  drain  and  embank; 
to  cut  roads  and  erect  causeways ;  to  lay  out 
their  towns  in  streets  and  squares,  and  to  sur- 
round them  with  walls  and  towers.  Tlie  Bri- 
tons cliose  the  site  of  London,  but  to  the  Romans 
we  must  allow  the  praise  of  adorning  it  with  its 
earliest  monuments  of  art. 

It  was  soon  perceived,  by  this  sagacious  peo- 
ple, that  London,  though  well  fitted  by  its  na- 
tural strength  for  a  military  station,  was  still 
better  qualified  to  be  a  place  of  extensive  com- 
merce. Seated  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  sea  on  a  broad  and  navigable  river,  which, 
after  watering  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
island,  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean  almost  in 
sight  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  seemed  cal- 
culated to  be  at  once  the  mart  for  a  great  do- 
mestic and  great  foreign  trade.  The  Romans, 
however,  were  warriors,  and  not  traffickers ;  and 
they  contented  themselves  with  directing  the 
Britons  to  the  cultivation  of  those  advantages, 
which  have  raised  their  capital  to  the  proud  pre- 
eminence which  it  now  holds  among  the  cities 
of  the  earth.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  London 
was  never,  like  other  settlements  of  the  Romans, 
formed  into  what  they  termed  a  military  colony, 
exclusively  Roman.  Here  the  Roman  prefects 
resided ;  and  from  this  point,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  branched  most  of 
the  great  roads  into  the  interior  ;  botli  decisive 
proofs  that  they  regarded  it  as  the  most  important 
station  they  possessed  in  the  island  :  vet  neither 
did  they  occupy  it  alone,  not  did  they  subject  it 
to  the  inconvenient  restrictions  of  a  garrison- 
town.  London  remained  a  free  city,  where  Ro- 
man and  Briton  mingled  amicably  together; 
and  to  which  strangers  from  all  parts  were  en- 
couraged to  resort  with  their  commodities.  So 
rapid  was  now  the  progress  of  London  in  com- 
mercial importance,  that,  as  early  as  the  revolt  of 
the  celebrated  Boadicea,  it  is  described  by  Ta- 
citus as  having  become  famous  for  the  vast  num- 
ber of  merchants  who  resorted  to  it,  and  the 
abundance  of  every  species  of  commodity  which 
it  could  supply.  The  first  interruption  to  its 
prosperity  arose  from  the  early  triumphs  of  this 
illustrious  heroine.  The  Roman  general  Sueto- 
nius, unable  in  the  outset  to  encounter  so  for- 
midable a  rebellion,  was  obliged  to  abandon 
London  to  its  fate.  Boadicea  and  her  troops, 
eager  to  punish  the  ancient  defection  of  the  Tri- 
nobantes from  the  common  cause  of  the  native 
powers,  and  irritated  by  the  spectacle  which 
London  presented  of  Roman  greatness,  mas- 
sacred every  soul  they  found  in  the  city,  and, 
setting  fire  to  it  in  several  places,  nearly  reduced 
the  whole  to  ashes. 

The  Romans,  however,  again  recovering  the 
ascendancy,  a  new  city  speedily  arose  on  the 
same  favored  spot,  devoted  as  before  to  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  commerce,  and  flourishing 
by  them.  In  the  year  339  no  less  than  800 
vessels  are  said  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
exportation  from  London  of  corn  alone.  On 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  in  the  fifth  century, 
London  had  to  lament  the  departure  of  the  be- 
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nt'ficent  founders  of  her  greatness.  There  are 
various  statements  of  the  period  when  the  Ro- 
mans abandoned  Britain  ;  all  that  is  certain  is, 
that  it  took  place  not  later  than  the  year  450, 
when  a  dominion  which  brought  many  blessings 
to  this  island  had  wholly  and  for  ever  ceased. 

2.  Roman  remains. — When  the  Romans  eva- 
cuated London,  they  left  it  encompassed  with 
lofty  and  well  fortified  walls.  The  circuit  of 
them,  as  described  by  Stowe,  measured  two  miles 
and  a  furlong  ;  and  this  did  not  include  the  side 
towards  the  Thames,  which,  though  originally 
walled  in,  was  subsequently  left  to  its  natural  de- 
fence :  when  perfect,  the  walls  are  supposed  to 
have  been  twenty-two  feet  high.  They  com- 
menced on  the  east  with  a  large  fort,  erected  on 
the  present  site  of  the  Tower  (supposed  by  Bag- 
ford  still  to  survive  under  the  name  of  the  White 
Tower),  and  taking  a  semicircular  direction  by 
the  Minories,  Ilounsditch,  Cripplegate,  Alders- 
gate,  Newgate,  and  Ludgate,  terminated  in  ano- 
ther lofty  fort  on  the  Thames,  close  to  Fleet 
Brook.  Besides  these  two  principal  forts,  the  walls 
were  guarded  by  thirteen  other  towers,  erected  at 
proper  distances  on  the  land  side,  and  supposed 
by  INIaitland,  from  some  remains  of  them  exist- 
ing in  his  time,  to  have  been  about  forty  feet  high. 
The  entrances  into  the  city  on  the  land  side  were 
originally  but  three;  by  Aldgate  on  the  east; 
Aldersgate  on  the  north,  and  Ludgate  on  the  west ; 
but  in  the  course  of  time  many  new  gates  were 
opened  to  facilitate  communicat.on  with  the 
country,  such  as  Newgale,  Cripplegate,  ]Moor- 
gate,  Bishopsgate,  the  postern  on  Tower  Hill, 
&c.  The  barbican,  specula,  or  watch-tower,  be- 
longing to  every  fortified  place,  stood  a  little 
without  the  walls  to  the  east  of  Aldersgate,  on 
the  spot  which  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Bar- 
bican. Mr.  Bagford's  account  of  the  uses  to 
which  this  was  applied  is  curious.  '  Here,'  he 
says,  '  the  Romans  kept  cohorts  of  soldiers  in 
continual  service  to  watch  in  the  night,  that  if 
any  sudden  fire  should  happen  they  might  be 
in  readiness  to  extinguish  it,  as  also  to  give  no- 
tice if  an  enemy  were  gathering  or  marching 
towards  the  city  to  surprise  them.  In  short,  it 
was  a  watch-tower  by  day,  and  at  night  ihey 
lighted  some  combustible  matter  on  the  top 
thereof,  to  give  directions  to  the  weary  traveller 
repairing  to  the  city,  either  with  provision,  or  upon 
some  other  occasion.  The  same  was  intended 
by  a  lantern  on  the  top  of  Bow  steeple  before 
the  fire  of  London  (although  seldom  made  use 
of),  for  burning  of  lights,  to  give  direction  to  the 
travellers  and  to  the  market  people,  that  came 
from  the  northern  parts  of  London.  Of  all  these 
extensive  out-works,  walls,  towers,  and  gates, 
very  few  vestiges  remain. 

The  dangers  which  they  were  erected  to  avert, 
having  long  since  ceased  to  exist :  they  have  one 
after  another  been  swept  away  in  the  course  of 
modern  improvement;  and  itisonly  by  the  names 
which  survive,  that  their  sites  are  now  to  be 
traced.  The  coins  found  at  their  foundations 
'lave  been  invariably  Roman ;  an  incontestable 
proof  that  it  was  to  the  protecting  and  magnifi- 
c  mt  spirit  of  the  Roman  ])eople,  that  the  British 
wtre  indebted  for  the  fortification  of  their  capital. 
Some   of  the  gates   were   very  handsome   and 


costly  structures  ;  especially  in  later  times,  when 
the  citizens  delighted  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  benefactions  and  bequests  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  these  inlets  to  their  cherished  city.  Lud- 
gate, which  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  not  even  at  that 
time  erected  at  a  less  expense  than  £l500  ;  and 
the  expenditure  on  the  other  gates  was  equally 
munificent.  When  in  the  last  stage  of  their  di- 
lapidation they  were  ordered  to  be  pulled  down, 
they  brought,  even  as  old  materials,  considerable 
prices.  Aldgate  was  sold  for£l57  10s.;  Lud- 
gate for  £148 ;  and  Cripplegate  for  £9L 

London  Stone,  now  to  be  seen  in  the  south 
wall  of  St.  Swithin's  Church,  Cannon  Street,  was 
another  monument  of  the  Roman  power.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  miliary,  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  in  the  forum  at  Rome,  where  all  the  high- 
ways of  the  country  met  in  a  point,  and  from 
which  they  were  measured.  We  have  before 
alluded  to  the  proof  which  this  furnishes,  that 
London  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  the  chief 
seat  of  their  British  dominion.  When  Jack  Cade 
struck  this  stone  with  his  sword,  exclaiming, 
'  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  London,'  he  was 
probably  not  unaware  of  its  emblematic  cha- 
racter. 

According  to  Bagford,  the  Romans  had  in 
London  a  field  of  Mars,  in  imitation  of  that  at 
Rome;  and  through  so  long  a  lapse  of  ages  did 
the  same  spot  continue  to  be  appropriated  to 
military  exercises,  that  this  field  was  no  other 
than  what,  in  more  recent  times,  was  called  the 
Old  Artillery  Ground.  '  On  the  farther  side  of 
Whitechapel  Street,'  he  says,  '  next  Bishopsgate 
Street,  was  another  station  of  the  Romans,  in 
that  part  which  formerly  bore  the  name. of  the 
Old  Artillery  Ground,  and  was  their  field  of 
Mars,  in  which  place  the  Romans  trained  up  and 
exercised  their  young  soldiers,  and  likewise  the 
youth  of  the  neighbouring  Britons,  in  the  skill 
and  exercise  of  arms,  that  they  might  be  more 
expert  in  the  use  of  them  upon  all  emergent  oc- 
casions. And,  if  any  sudden  tumults  or  insur- 
rections should  happen  in  the  city,  they  were 
then  ready  and  at  hand  to  suppress  them.  This 
field  of  Mars  was  in  imitation  of  that  at  Old 
Rome,  where  they  mustered  their  soldiers,  and 
which  must  needs  have  been  a  very  large  place,  as 
the  same  is  excellently  described  and  likewise 
observed  to  have  been  a  Roman  camp,  by  a  ju- 
dicious author  in  the  latter  end  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign. 

Of  the  temples  of  the  Romans  no  specimens 
are  now  extant.  In  Norden's  Middlesex,  it  is 
said,  there  was  one  near  the  Tilt  Yard  ;  and  Bag- 
ford  makes  no  doubt  of  there  having  been  a 
temple  of  Diana  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Paul's. 
The  ruins  of  a  building,  called  the  Camera 
Dianac,  situated  on  the  eminence  of  St.  I'aul's 
Wharf,  existed  in  the  lime  of  How,  who  wrote  u 
continuation  of  Stowe;  and  the  tenements  which 
have  been  since  erected  on  its  site  are  still  de- 
signated in  the  leases  of  them  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  ancient  C^amcra  Dianas.  From  the  ac- 
counts given  of  this  structure,  however,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  of  the  nature  of  a 
temple.  The  Camera  Dianai  was  a  vaulted  laby- 
rinth, similar  in  its  ground  plan  to  the  celebrated 
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Rosamond's  Dower  at  Woodstock,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Henry  II., of  amorous  memory,  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  one  was  the  country,  and  the 
otlier  the  town  repository  of  this  jewel  of  his 
heart.  *  At  this  time,'  says  How,  '  some  ruins 
of  it  are  remaining,  and  many  evident  testimo- 
nies of  intricate  turnings  and  windings,  as  also  a 
subterraneous  passage  to  Castle  Baynard,  which 
no  doubt  the  king  made  use  of  privately  to  have 
access  to  his  brightest  Diana,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite and  most  celebrated  beauties  that  we  find 
mentioned  in  any  history.'  The  name  Camera 
DiantE  had  an  obvious  reference  to  those  pur- 
poses of  chaste  seclusion,  for  which  the  building 
was  designed ;  and  it  would  be  preferring  a  less 
probability  to  a  greater,  to  suppose  that  it  de- 
rived this  appellation  from  having  been  erected 
on  the  same  spot  where  a  Roman  temple  of 
Diana  previously  stood. 

In  December,  1803,  a  large  and  very  beautiful 
specimen  of  Jloman  mosaic  was  accidentally 
discovered  by  some  workmen  employed  in  dig- 
ging for  a  sewer  immediately  opposite  the  East 
India  House.  It  is  preserved  in  the  honor- 
able company's  museum,  and  suggests  to  us  a 
splendid  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Romans 
liad  carried  the  internal  embellishment  of  their 
houses.  It  is  about  eleven  feet  square,  and  ex- 
hibits the  centre  of  the  floor  of  an  apartment, 
which  could  not  have  been  less  than  twenty-two 
feet  square,  but  in  all  probability  was  considerably 
larger.  The  figure  of  the  god  Bacchus  is  repre- 
sented reclining  on  the  back  of  a  tiger.  The 
drawing,  coloring,  and  shadows,  are  all  effiected 
with  great  skill  and  ingenuity,  by  the  use  of 
about  twenty  separate  tints,  composed  of  tessellae, 
of  different  materials.  The  major  pan  consist  of 
baked  eartlis,  but  the  more  brilliant  colors  of 
green  and  purple,  which  form  the  drapery,  are  of 
glass.  These  tessellae  are  of  different  sizes  and 
figures,  adapted  to  the  situations  they  occupy  in 
the  design ;  and  are  placed  in  rows,  either  straight 
or  curved,  as  occasion  demanded,  each  tessella 
presenting  to  those  around  it  a  flat  side.  The 
interstices  of  mortar  being  thus  very  narrow, 
and  the  bearing  of  the  pieces  against  each  other 
uniform,  the  work  in  general  possessed  much 
strength,  and  was,  very  probably,  when  uninjured 
by  damp,  nearly  as  firm  as  the  solid  stone.  A 
mosaic  pavement,  with  a  similar  device,  was  dis- 
covered in  1711 — 12  at  Woodstock  in  Oxford- 
shire. 

3.  London  to  the  Danish  conquest. — The  de- 
parture of  the  Romans  proved  the  commencement 
of  a  long  train  of  calamities  to  London.  The 
sun  of  her  prosperity  seemed  to  have  set.  The 
Saxons,  invited  over  to  furnish  that  protection 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts 
which  the  Romans  could  no  longer  afford,  vio- 
lated the  com[)act  wliich  gave  them  a  footing  in 
the  country  ;  and  during  the  vain  and  sanguinary 
struggles  of  the  British,  for  nearly  a  centuiy  and 
a  half,  to  preserve  themselves  from  Saxon  subju- 
gation, London,  from  its  importance,  became, 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  island,  a  prey  to 
the  evils  of  intestine  war.  When  the  Saxons  had 
at  last  established  themselves  in  the  sovereignty 
of  the  country,  it  was  no  longer  with  London 
that  the  metropolitan  sceptre  was  suffered  to  re- 


main. Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  to  whom  all  the 
Saxon  nations,  south  of  the  Huniber,  were  feu- 
datory, made  Canterbury  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  and  neglected  London  ceases  to  figure  in 
history,  except  for  the  disasters  which  befel  it. 
In  G64  it  was  ravaged  by  the  plague ;  in  764  it 
was  wasted  by  fire  ;  in  798  it  again  suffered  se- 
verely from  fire,  and  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
perished  in  the  flames;  and  in  801,  before  there 
was  time  to  repair  the  ruin  done,  a  third  confla- 
gration nearly  completed  the  work  of  destruction. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  Heptarchy  under 
Egbert,  A.  D.  827,  the  fortunes  of  London  bright- 
ened for  a  moment.  Egbert  chose  it  for  his  re- 
sidence, and  here,  in  833,  a  wittenagemot,  or 
parliament,  was  held.  But  on  the  invasion  of 
England  by  the  Danes,  soon  after,  they  drove 
Egbert  from  his  adopted  capital,  and,  after  de- 
livering it  up  to  pillage  and  massacre,  reduced 
nearly  the  whole  to  ashes. 

In  such  a  succession  of  calamities,  it  was  in- 
evitable, that  nearly  all  that  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence which  the  Romans  had  imparted  to  Lon- 
don should  for  ever  disappear.  Its  naked  walls, 
in  fact,  alone  remained ;  and  if  a  city,  far  trans- 
cending even  the  Roman  Augusta,  has  since 
arisen  within  and  around  them,  it  is  to  the  Bri- 
tish themselves  that  the  merit  and  the  fame  be- 
long. 

After  a  dismal  lapse  of  nearly  four  centuries, 
the  reign  of  the  renowned  Alfred  brought,  among 
many  blessings,  the  restoration  of  London  to  its 
former  greatness  and  prosperity.  Having,  A.  D. 
884,  freed  the  kingdom  from  the  Danish  yoke,  he 
gave  directions  for  rebuilding  the  desolated 
cities;  and  of  these  none  claimed  or  received  a 
larger  share  of  his  beneficent  patronage  than 
London.  He  repaired  and  strengthened  the 
walls;  he  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants,  whose 
houses  had  hitherto  consisted  almost  wholly  of 
wood — the  cause  of  repeated  conflagrations,  to 
rebuild  many  of  them  of  brick  and  stone;  he 
presented  them  with  models  of  merchant  ships, 
that  would  both  sail  better  and  carry  larger  car- 
goes than  those  of  former  times  ;  and  he  laid 
down  the  plan  of  that  excellent  system  of  munici- 
pal government  which,  with  various  modifications 
and  improvements,  subsists  to  the  present  day. 
With  such  aids  and  encouragements,  the  renova- 
tion of  London  proceeded  so  rapidly,  and  the 
spirit  of  its  citzens  so  much  revived,  that  not- 
withstanding an  accidental  fire  in  893,  which  oc- 
casioned very  considerable  injury,  it  was  in  a  few 
years  in  a  condition,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
departure  of  the  Romans,  not  only  to  defend 
itself  against  invasion,  but  to  go  forth  and  meet 
the  invaders.  In  893  when  a  predatory  party  of 
the  Danes,  under  the  command  of  Hastings,  en- 
couraged by  the  absence  of  Alfred  from  his 
capital,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Beamflete,  the 
garrison  of  London,  joined  by  a  body  of  gallant 
citizens  who  eagerly  volunteered  their  services, 
went  out  and  surprised  the  enemy  in  their  camp, 
cut  all  who  opposed  them  to  pieces,  took  a  great 
many  prisoners,  and  spoiled  the  spoilers.  When 
again,  in  890,  another  body  of  the  Danes  had  sailed 
up  the  river  Lea  to  Ware,  and  posted  themselves 
in  a  strong  position  between  that  place  and  Hert- 
ford, Alfred,  at  the  head  of  his  grateful  and  in 
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trepid  citizens,  marched  from  London,  attacked 
the  enemy  iti  their  intrenchments,  and  compelled 
them  to  riy  at  all  points. 

In  994,  about  one  century  after  the  restoration 
of  London  by  Alfred,  during  all  which  time  it 
continued  to  increase  in  strength  and  opulence, 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  fleet  and  army,  sailed  up  the 
Thames,  with  the  hope  of  reducing  the  city  to 
their  power.  The  reins  of  the  Saxon  govern- 
ment were  at  this  moment  in  the  hands  of  the 
feeble  and  dastardly  Ethelred  IL,  and  the  citizens 
of  London  were  left  unassisted  to  the  defence  of 
their  own  walls.  So  bravely,  however,  did  they 
defend  them,  that  the  enemy  were  repeatedly 
repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  finally  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege.  The  Danes,  though  un- 
able to  make  themselves  masters  of  Lon- 
don, ceased  not  to  harass  every  other  part 
of  the  country  with  their  incursions  ;  till,  weary 
of  resistance,  Ethelred  abdicated  his  throne,  and 
retired  into  Normandy,  A.  D.  1013.  London, 
thus  abandoned,  was  at  length  compelled  to 
open  her  gates,  and  with  her  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land submitted  to  the  sceptre  of  Sweyn,  king  of 
Denmark. 

On  the  accession  of  Canute,  the  son  of  Sweyn, 
to  the  throne,  the  citizens  of  London  joined  in 
the  general  effort  made  by  the  Saxons  under  the 
brave  Edmund  Ironside,  the  son  of  Ethelred,  to 
throw  off  the  Danish  yoke.  For  a  time  the 
enterprise  gave  promise  of  a  glorious  triumph, 
Canute  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  capital  to 
ins  rival;  and,  in  1016,  Edmund  Ironside  was 
in  London  crowned  king  of  England.  Three 
times  in  the  course  of  that  year  Canute  returned 
and  laid  siege  to  it,  but  was  as  often  repulsed 
with  great  loss.  The  contending  princes,  finding 
at  length  that  their  forces  were  too  equally 
balanced,  to  give  either  a  hope  of  sole  dominion, 
entered  into  an  agreement  for  a  division  of 
territory  ;  but  scarcely  had  this  compromise  been 
made,  when  the  assassination  of  the  gallant 
Edmund,  by  his  perfidious  relation  Edric  Streon, 
depriving  the  Saxons  of  a  leader,  left  Canute 
sovereign  of  all  England. 

4.  London  under  the  Danes  and  Normans.— 
Historians  have  represented  Canute  as  filled 
with  resentment  against  London,  for  the  strenuous 
resistance  which  it  made  to  his  pretensions,  and 
its  persevering  attachment  to  the  Saxon  line. 
Of  a  tax  of  £82,000  Saxon,  which  he  imposed 
on  the  whole  country,  the  portion  for  which  he 
assessed  London  was  nearly  one-eiglith  ;  and  it 
is  to  this  we  are  referred  as  a  proof  of  the 
weight  with  which  his  vengeance  fell  upon  this 
devoted  city.  It  seems  to  us  a  great  deal  more 
probable,  that  one-eighth  was  only  the  fair  pro- 
portion which  the  wealth  of  London  then  bore 
to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom ;  for  as  yet 
agriculture  had  made  but  small  progress  in  the 
inland  counties;  there  were  few  or  no  manufac- 
tures ;  the  bowels  of  the  earth  had  scarcely 
begun  to  pour  forth  their  mineral  treasures;  and 
whatever  profit  could  be  derived  from  commerce 
with  foreign  nations  was  almost  wholly  absorbed 
by  the  merchants  of  the  Thames.  Canute  was 
too  high  minded  to  cherish  an  ungenerous  recol- 
lection; too  wise,   liad   it  been   otherwise,  to 


satiate  his  revenge  by  the  oppression  of  a  people 
whom  he  wished  to  attach  to  his  dommion. 
lie  proved,  in  fact,  a  beneficent  conqueror. 
He  established  order  and  tranquillity  throughout 
the  country;  and  was,  perhaps,  the  first  of  our 
princes  who  was  at  the  pains  to  protect  his  sub- 
jects in  their  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign 
states,  by  treaties  which  had  this  alone  for  their 
object.  A  letter  which  William  of  Malmesbury 
has  preserved  (1.  ii.  c.  11),  written  by  Canute  to 
his  regent  in  England,  when  he  was  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome,  shows  a  solicitude  on  this  head  which 
does  immortal  honor  to  his  memory.  *  I  have 
conversed,'  he  says, '  with  the  pope,  the  emperor, 
and  all  the  princes  whom  I  found  here,\espect- 
ing  the  grievances  imposed  on  my  subjects, 
whether  English  or  Danes,  on  visiting  their 
several  states;  and  have  insisted  that  in  future 
they  shall  be  treated  more  favorably,  and  ex- 
empted from  the  tolls  and  exactions  of  various 
kinds,  with  which  they  have  been  hitherto 
harassed.  The  emperor,  king  Rodolphus,  and 
the  other  sovereigns,  have  accordingly  listened  to 
my  remonstrances,  and  have  assured  me  that 
henceforth  no  subject  of  mine,  whether  merchant 
or  pilgrim,  passing  through  their  territories,  shall 
meet  with  any  obstruction,  or  be  made  liable  to 
the  payment  of  any  impost  whatever.' 

On  the  death  of  Ilardicanute,  the  third  and 
last  prince  of  the  Danish  line,  the  nation  called 
to  the  throne  a  prince  of  the  race  of  Alfred,  in 
the  person  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The 
privileges  of  London,  which  seem  to  have 
rested  hitherto  altogether  upon  usage  and  tradi- 
tion, received  from  Edward  their  first  statu lary 
recognition ;  but  what  these  privileges  were  does 
not  distinctly  appear.  In  the  Speculum,  one  of 
the  oldest  records '  de  antiquis  legibus,  liberta- 
tibus,  et  consuetudinibus  civit.  Lond.,'  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  romance  about  the  privileges  of 
London  being  '  after  the  manner  of  old  great 
Troy.'  The  only  certain  fact  we  are  able  to 
collect  from  it  is,  that  London  possessed  from 
time  immemorial  a  right  of  conferring  liberty  on 
such  slaves  or  vassals  as  should  reside  for  a  year 
and  a  day  within  the  city  unclaimed  by  their 
lords ;  and  that  this  was  among  the  rights  con- 
firmed in  general  terms  by  Edward.  The  city 
was  from  this  circumstance  called  the  Free 
Chamber  of  the  King  of  England  ;  inasmuch  as 
a  slave  so  emancipated  might  ever  afterwards 
*  as  freely  and  securely  tarry  there,  as  if  he  were 
in  the  house  or  chamber  of  the  king.'  The 
value  of  such  a  privilege,  at  a  time  when  the 
feudal  system  held  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
in  slavery,  is  beyond  all  calculation.  It  pre- 
sented to  the  people  at  large  the  first  chance  of 
obtaining  liberty  through  some  other  means  than 
the  benevolent  caprices  of  their  feudatory  lords; 
it  made  London,  to  the  rest  of  England,  nearly 
what  England  has  since  become  to  all  the  world 
beside — the  only  spot,  to  touch  which  is  to  bo 
free.  Proud  is  the  distinction  which  London 
thus  enjoys,  of  having  been  the  nursery  of 
British  liberty  !  A  distinction  only  equalled  by 
another,  to  which  London  has  no  less  a  claim,  that 
of  being  for  ages  the  chief  strong  hold  of  that  li- 
berty which  she  nursed  and  reared.  So  justly  have 
the  citizens  appreciated  a  blessing,   which   for 
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a  long  time  they  almost  exclusively  enjoyed, 
that  there  are  instances  upon  record  of  individuals 
having  been  degraded  from  the  rank  of  citizens, 
solely  because,  forgetting  the  freedom  to  which 
they  had  been  raised,  they  had  descended  to  hold 
in  villainage  lands  without  the  limits  of  the  city. 

It  was  not  by  force  of  arms  only,  but  by 
treaty  and  compact,  that  William  the  Norman 
advanced  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  citi- 
zens of  London,  like  the  men  of  Kent,  agreed  to 
receive  lum  for  their  king  ;  but  it  was  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  and  with  spirit  to  use  them  if  they 
had  been  so  inclined.  That  the  Normans  should 
abuse  the  influence  whicli  they  acquired,  by  the 
elevation  of  their  chief  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, was  an  event  which  might  have  been 
reasonably  anticipated  ;  but  let  us  not  confound 
want  of  prudence  with  want  of  courage. 

The  conditions  on  which  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don consented  to  William's  assumption  of  the 
crown  formed  the  subject  of  a  written  charter, 
the  first  they  ever  possessed.  It  is  still  preserved 
among  the  city  archives,  and  consists  of  only 
four  lines,  on  a  bit  of  parchment  six  inches  long 
and  one  broad.  The  following  is  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  this  interesting  document : — '  William 
the  king  greeteth  William  the  bishop  and  God- 
frey the  portreve,  and  all  the  burgesses  within 
London,  friendly.  And  I  acquaint  you,  that  I 
will  that  ye  be  all  there  law-worthy,  as  ye  were 
in  king  Edward's  days.  And  I  will  tliat  every 
child  be  his  father's  heir,  after  his  father's  days. 
And  I  will  not  suffer  that  any  man  do  you 
wrong.     God  preserve  you.' 

To  be  law-worthy  appears  to  have  meant,  that 
they  should,  in  all  cases  of  disputed  right,  or 
alleged  crime,  be  entitled  to  a  legal  trial ;  that 
they  should  not,  like  men  who  still  remained  in 
a  state  of  vassalage,  be  liable,  in  their  persons  or 
possessions,  to  arbitrary  rule.  That  '  every  child 
should  be  his  father's  heir,'  insured  the  descent 
of  property  to  the  heirs  of  those  who  acquired  it ; 
an  important  privilege,  for  there  were  still  num- 
bers who  held  iheir  lands  and  goods  at  the  will 
of  the  feudal  lords,  and  could  never  be  sure  of 
leaving  any  part  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry  to 
their  posterity. 

Among  the  laws  or  customs  of  King  Edward's 
days,  referred  to  in  this  charter,  we  see  that  most 
important  one  of  conferring  freedom  on  every 
vassal  or  slave  who  could  acco'mplish  a  residence 
of  a  year  and  day  within  the  city,  unclaimed  by 
his  lord.  William  not  only  confirmed  this  pri- 
vilege to  the  city  of  London,  but  he  extended  it 
to  all  other  cities  and  walled  towns  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

The  first  circumstantial  detail  of  the  rights  of 
the  city  of  London  was  contained  in  a  charter  of 
confirmation,  granted  by  William's  son,  Henry 
I.  Some  of  these  have  in  the  course  of  time 
been  considerably  modified  ;  such  as  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  citizens  from  going  (from  being 
obliged  to  go),  to  war  (nuUus  eorum  faciat  hel- 
ium); their  freedom  from  all  tolls,  duties,  and 
customs,  throughout  the  realm ;  and  the  pri- 
vilege of  hunting  in  Chiltre,  Middlesex,  and 
Surry,  now  annually  compounded  for  by  a  day's 
frolic  at  Epping.  Others  again  have  been  lost 
entirely;  particularly  a  right  of  summary  execu- 


tion against  tlie  goods  of  debtors  without  the 
walls  :  but  the  citizens  have  still,  as  is  declared 
in  this  charier,  the  right  of  electing  their  own 
sheriff's  and  magistrates,  and  of  being  amenable 
only  to  courts  held  within  the  walls — for  the 
rule,  which  is  to  this  day  observed  by  the  king's 
courts  of  holding  sittings  in  each  term  at  Guild- 
hall for  the  city  of  London,  is  but  the  practical 
result  of  this  privilege;  and  they  are  still  ex- 
empted from  having  soldiers,  or  any  of  the 
'  king's  i ivory,'  quartered  upon  them.  A  stout 
sheriff  of  the  city,  named  John  de  Causton,  once 
resisted,  by  force  of  arms,  an  attempt  to  invade 
this  last  privilege  within  the  verge  of  the  tower, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  II. ;  and,  on  being  pro- 
secuted for  this  contempt,  as  it  was  called,  of 
tlie  king's  authority,  was  brought  in  '  faulty  in 
nothing.' 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  this  declaratory 
charter  makes  no  mention  of  the  rights  of  inhe- 
ritance and  of  conferring  freedom,  recognised  by 
the  charter  of  William  I. ;  and  the  omission  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  supposition,  tliat  they 
had  by  this  time  become  matters  of  such  noto- 
riety and  necessity,  as  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
those  rights  which  stood  in  need  of  confirmation. 
The  omission  was  not,  however,  without  its  con- 
sequences ;  for  it  gave  occasion  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  to  a  writ  of  inspeximus,  issued  for 
tiie  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  on  what 
ground  the  city  of  London  claimed  the  privilege 
of  emancipating  servants  and  natives,  *  tarrying 
there  for  a  year  and  a  day.'  The  return  which 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  made  to  this  writ 
showed,  so  satisfactorily,  tliat  both  London  and 
all  other  walled  cities  and  towns  now  possessed 
this  riglu,  that  it  was  again  solemnly  recognized 
and  confirmed  by  the  king. 

In  the  same  charter  by  which  he  declared  and 
confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, Henry  conferred  on  them,  for  an  annual 
rent  of  £300,  to  be  paid  to  his  majesty  and  his 
heirs  for  ever,  the  perpetual  sheriffalty  of  Mid- 
dlesex. Considering  the  low  prices  of  provisions, 
at  this  period,  it  would  seem  that  they  paid  dear 
for  the  acquisition.  Tor  such  was  the  prosperous 
state  of  tlie  country  during  this  reign  that  corn, 
sufficient  for  a  day's  consumption  of  100  per- 
sons, could  be  purchased  for  the  small  sum  of 
Is. ;  and  a  pint  of  wine  was  sold  at  the  taverns 
for  Id.,  with  bread  for  nothing !  The  prices  of 
these  articles  have  since  increased  at  least  forty- 
fold,  so  that  the  £300,  paid  by  the  city  of  London 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  for  tlie  privilege  of  giving 
sheriffs  to  the  county  of  Middlesex,  were  equal  to 
not  less  than£l2,000at  the  present  day.  The  privi- 
lege was  by  no  means,  however,  a  nominal  one, 
though  extravagantly  paid  for.  Tlie  internal 
government  of  so  large  and  increasing  a  metro- 
polis as  London  could  never  have  been  well 
administered  without  it.  Already  had  it  suffered 
severely  from  the  ease  with  which  offenders  could 
escape  from  the  jurisdiction  of  its  magistrates 
into  the  adjoining  county  of  Middlesex  ;  and  it 
was  to  remedy  this  grievance,  tliat  the  citizens 
were  now  content  to  pay  the  price  of  a  princi- 
pality, to  unite  the  powers  of  the  sherififalties  of 
London  and  Middlesex  in  two  freemen  of  their 
own  nomination. 
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The  reign  of  Richard  I.,  tiiough  not  one  of 
glory  or  prosperity  to  England,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  productive  of  much  positive  harm, 
lie  scattered  charters  nmong  his  subjects,  in 
order  to  raise  the  means  of  pursuing  his  schemes 
of  adventure  in  foreign  lands ;  but  tiiey  were 
charters  of  liberty.  lie  left  his  people  in  a  great 
measure  to  shift  for  themselves;  but  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  interfering  little  with  the  pursuits 
of  an  industrious  nation,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  enormous.  When  the  chivalrous  knight- 
errantry  of  Richard  had  terminated  in  an  Aus- 
trian dungeon,  London  was  both  able  and  gene- 
rously forward  to  contribute  largely  to  his 
ransom ;  and  on  his  return  from  captivity,  such 
was  the  civic  magnificence  with  which  he  was 
received  in  his  ancient  capital,  that  a  German 
nobleman,  who  attended  Richard  to  England, 
was  constrained  to  observe,  that  '  had  his  mas- 
ter, the  emperor,  been  aware  of  the  wealth  of  the 
king  of  England's  subjects,  he  would  have  de- 
manded a  far  higher  sum  for  his  release.' 

Richard  was  not  unmindful  of  the  loyal  ser- 
vices which  London  rendered  on  this  occasion. 
He  granted  the  citizens  a  confirmation  of  all  their 
rights  and  privileges,  such  as  they  existed  in  '  the 
freest  and  best'  periods  of  their  history,  and  he 
farther  conferred  upon  them  the  conservatorship 
of  the  Thames,  and  the  power  of  fixing  a  stan- 
dard of  weights  and  measures  for  the  whole. 

5.  Foundation  of  IVestminster,  and  its  junction 
with  London. — For  several  centuries  after  the 
foundation  of  London,  the  space  which  is  now 
covered  by  the  sister  city  of  Westminster  con- 
sisted of  a  small  island,  called  Thorny,  in  conse- 
quence, says  Stowe,  of  its  being  '  a  place 
overgrown  with  thorns,  and  environed  with 
waters.'  Here,  according  to  monkish  chronicles, 
there  anciently  stood  a  heathen  temple  of  Apollo, 
out  of  the  ruins  of  which  Sebert,  king  of  the 
East  Saxons,  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity 
A.  D.  612,  erected  a  church,  which  he  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  and  which  forms  the  east  angle  of 
what  is  now  called  Westminster  Abbey.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  however,  could  not  discover 
in  the  Materials  of  this  structure  the  least  trace 
of  heathen  or  Roman  art.  The  church  of  St. 
Peter's  was  certainly  one  of  the  earliest  architec- 
tural monuments  of  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity into  Britain ;  but  it  was,  in  all  probability, 
not  erected  till  after  the  principal  remains  of  the 
Roman  power  had  been  swept  away  amidst  the 
furious  struggles,  which  ended  in  the  subversion 
of  Britain  to  the  Saxons. 

When  the  Danes  began,  in  their  turn,  to  con- 
tend for  mastery  with  the  Saxons,  the  church  of 
St.  Peter's  suffered  severely  from  ttieir  devasta- 
tions; and  but  for  the  piety  of  Edgar  the  Peace- 
able, who  repaired  it  in  958,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  erected  it  into  a  monastic  establishment,  it 
might  not  have  survived  the  downfal  of  a  Saxon 
dynasty.  From  its  situation  to  the  westward  of 
London,  it  was  now  called  (in  monkish  i-atin) 
Westmonasterium,  and  hence  the  modern  name 
of  Westminster. 

On  the  temporary  restoration  of  the  Saxon 
dynasty,  in  the  person  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Westminster  was  one  of  the  few  places  to  which 
that  event  proved  auspicious.     By  the  peniten- 


tiary labors  of  this  sceptred  monk  the  abbey 
was  enlarged  into  that  magnificent  fabric  wiiich, 
embellished  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  now 
stands  the  admiration  of  the  world  ;  and  near  to  it 
he  erected  a  palace  (on  the  site  since  called  Old 
Palace  Yard)  whicli,  though  now  no  more,  made 
Westminster  the  seat  of  royalty,  as  well  as  of 
ecclesiastical  splendor.  The  courts  of  law  and 
parliament  necessarily  attached  themselves  to  the 
spot  where  our  kings  resided  ;  and  contributed, 
in  a  very  material  degree,  to  raise  Westminster 
to  dignity  and  importance. 

In  1257  Henry  III.  granted  to  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  Westminster  the  privilege  of  hold- 
ing a  market  and  fair,  for  the  space  of  forty 
days;  and  in  1352  the  town  had  so  much  in- 
creased, that  Westminster  was  one  of  the  ten 
places  where,  by  act  of  parliament,  the  staple  of 
wool  was  to  be  perpetually  held. 

An  order  of  council  was  passed  in  the  ensuing 
year  (1353),  which  imposed  a  duty  on  every 
pack  of  wool,  as  well  as  all  other  goods,  '  car- 
ried either  by  land  or  water  to  the  staple  of  West- 
minster;' '  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the 
highway  leading  from  the  gate  of  London,  called 
Temple  Bar,  to  the  gate  of  the  Abbey  at  West- 
minster.' It  is  evident,  from  this  record,  that 
London  and  Westminster  were  then  regarded  as 
distinct  towns ;  but  it  would  be,  perhaps,  too 
much  to  infer,  that  '  the  highway'  between  them, 
'  now  the  noble  street,  called  the  Strand,  was 
not  then  built  upon,  but  was  a  mere  country 
road,  having,  however,  many  noblemen's  and 
gentlemen's  houses  and  gardens  adjoining  to  it,' 
&c.  ;  Hughson,  vol.  i.  p.  78.  For  we  learn, 
from  the  same  order  of  council,  that  the  cause 
of  the  impost  was,  the  '  highway  being,  by  the 
frequent  passing  of  carts  and  horses,  carrying 
merchandise  and  provisions  to  the  said  staple, 
become  so  deep  and  miry,  and  the  pavement  so 
broken  and  worn,  as  to  lie  very  dangerous  both 
to  men  and  carriages  ;'  and  we  farther  find,  that 
it  was  ordained,  that  '  all  owners  of  houses,  ad- 
jacent to  the  highway,  should  repair  as  much  as 
lay  before  their  doors.'  It  seems  pretty  clear, 
from  these  parts  of  the  edict,  that  even  at  this 
early  period  the  buildings  of  both  cities  had  ex- 
tended considerably  beyond  their  respective 
gates,  along  the  line  of  the  highway  between 
them ;  although  probably  they  did  not  reach  on 
either  side  as  far  as  Charing  Cross,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  village 
called  Charing,  which  anciently  stood  midway 
between  London  and  Westminster. 

The  privdeue  which  Westminster  possessed, 
of  holding  a  fair  for  forty  days  every  year,  was 
fenced  with  a  prohibitory  clause,  by  whicli, 
during  all  that  time,  no  sales  were  permitted, 
either  in  London  or  in  any  of  the  places  adja- 
cent. As  trade  and  population  increased,  the 
evil  consequences  of  this  monopoly  came  to  be 
very  severely  felt  by  the  citizens  of  London. 
The  corporation,  therefore,  opened  a  negociation 
with  the  abbot,  for  the  redemption  of  this  part 
of  their  privilege,  and  found  him  so  well  dis- 
posed to  prefer  a  present  good  to  all  prospective 
advantages,  that  for  the  sum  of  .€B000  he  aban- 
doned the  right  to  a  fair  altogether.  By  this 
stroke  of  priestly  cupidity,  Westminster,  which 
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had  been  rlsiivj;  fust  in  commercial  Importance, 
was  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  this  source  of 
prosperity,  and  left  to  depend  in  future  chiefly 
upon  those  advantages  which  it  derived  from 
being  the  residence  of  the  court.  The  Genius 
jf  Trade  took  its  leave  of  her  for  ever ;  ami 
I'ashion  became  henceforth  the  tutelary  deity  of 
Westminster. 

On  the  general  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries by  Henry  VIII.,  that  of  Westminster  was 
converted  into  a  bishopric;  but  in  1550  the 
bishopric  of  Westminster  merged  in  that  of  Nor- 
wich. It  was  tliis  temporary  possession  of  a 
mitre  which  conferred  on  Westminster  the  rank 
of  a  city  ;  and,  though  the  mitre  is  gone,  tlie 
popular  voice,  inclining  always  to  reason  in  its 
decisions,  has  refused  to  give  an  inferior  title  to  a 
place,  which,  though  no  longer  a  bishop's  see, 
is  the  seat  of  supreme  power  both  in  church  and 
state. 

Since  tliat  period,  W^estminster  has  spread  so 
extremely  on  all  sides,  and  become  so  interlaced 
with  London,  that  the  two  cities  have  lost  every 
external  mark  of  separation,  Temple  Bar  alone 
excepted.  But  see  Westminster  forsome  parti- 
culars of  its  history,  into  which  we  cannot  now 
diverge. 

6.  The  great  charter  and  early  wealth  of  Lon- 
don.— On  the  accession  of  king  John  to  the 
throne,  the  citizens  of  London  paid  3000  marks 
to  him  for  a  contirmation  of  their  liberties.  '  It 
shall  be  delivered  to  tliem,'  said  the  royal  man- 
date, '  on  these  terms,  that  if  they  will  give  those 
3000  marks  tiiey  shall  have  the  charter ;  but  if 
not,  they  sliall  not  have  it.'  On  the  field  of 
llunnymede,  this  mercenary  tyrant  was  after- 
wards content  to  give  them  what  they  pleased, 
on  their  own  terms.  The  general  resistance 
which  produced  that  glorious  declaration  of  tlie 
rights  of  Englishmen,  INIagna  Charta,  had  its 
first  rise  under  the  city  banner.  The  castellan 
and  standard  bearer  of  London,  at  this  period, 
was  Robert  Fitzwalter,  a  gallant  knight  of  Nor- 
man descent,  and  lord  of  Baynard's  Castle,  an 
ancient  and  princely  fabric,  from  which  one  of 
tlie  wards  of  the  city  derived  its  name.  This 
knight  had  a  daughter,  called  Matilda  the  Fair, 
whose  beauty  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
king.  John  came  not,  however,  as  an  honorable 
suitor,  and,  when  his  proposals  were  repelled 
witli  indignation,  he  threatened  to  have  recourse 
to  violence.  Fitzwalter  appealed  to  his  brother 
barons,  to  aid  him  in  protecting  his  child  from 
the  polluting  grasp  of  the  tyrant.  With  honor- 
able alacrity  they  obeyed  the  call;  and, from  the 
battlements  of  Baynard's  Castle,  the  city  banner 
waved  defiance  to  aggression.  John,  whom  a 
continued  series  of  misdeeds  had  deprived  of  all 
favor  with  his  subjects,  was  unable  to  muster  a 
force  sufficient  to  cope  with  so  formidable  an  op- 
position.; and,  yielding  reluctantly  to  the  neces- 
sity of  his  situation,  he  aflected  to  have  abandoned 
ail  design  against  the  honor  of  Fitzwalter's  fa- 
mily, and,  by  the  strongest  assurances  of  respect 
for  the  rights  of  the  barons,  prevailed  with  them 
to  disperse  their  forces.  No  sooner,  however, 
did  he  find  himself  alone  in  the  field,  than  he 
violated  every  promise  he  had  made.  Taking 
Fitzwalter  by  surprise,  he  compelled  him  to  fly 


the  country ;  razed  his  castle  of  Baynard  to  the 
ground ;  and  when  the  unfortunate  Matilda, 
whom  her  fatiier,  in  his  sudden  flight,  had  been 
forced  to  leave  behind  him,  still  resisted  all  his 
entreaties,  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  by  poison 
that  beauty  which  he  could  not  enjoy.  The  day 
of  retribution  at  length  arrived.  Fitzwalter  had 
taken  refuge  in  France,  and  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  French  in  their  battles  with  the  English 
uude*  king  John.  During  the  truce  which  took 
place,  in  1214,  an  English  knight  rode  into  the 
space  between  the  two  armies,  and  challenged 
any  one  of  the  opposite  side  to  a  trial  of  prowess. 
Fitzwalter,  mounted  on  a  noble  charger,  instantly 
came  forth  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  at  the 
first  course  struck  both  the  English  champion 
and  his  horse  to  the  ground.  John,  admiring 
the  gallantry  of  the  stranger,  warmly  exclaimed, 
'  He  were  a  king,  indeed,  who  had  such  a  knight.' 
Fitzwalter  had  been  recognised  by  some  old 
friends  in  the  English  camp,  and,  on  hearing  this 
observation  from  John,  they  kneeled  down,  and 
said,  '  May  it  please  your  majesty,  he  is  your 
own  knittht;  it  is  Robert  Fitzwalter.'  John,  re- 
penting the  injury  he  had  done  to  the  gallant 
knight,  next  day  effected  a  reconciliation  with 
him,  and  publicly  restored  to  him  all  the  posses- 
sions of  which  he  had  been  so  unjustly  deprived. 
Fitzwalter,  however,  returned  to  England  only 
to  find  new  cause,  in  common  with  his  fellow 
citizens,  to  detest  the  arbitrary  rule  of  John  ;  and 
we  accordingly  behold  him  again  a  leader  against 
the  king,  in  that  patriotic  struggle  which  obtain- 
ed for  England  the  great  charter  of  its  liberty. 
By  the  thirteenth  article  of  this  charter  it  is  spe- 
cially provided,  '  That  the  city  of  London,  and 
all  other  cities,  burghs,  and  towns,  and  ports  of 
the  kingdom,  shall  enjoy  all  their  free  customs 
both  by  land  and  water.' 

Of  the  military  importance  of  the  citizens  of 
London,  about  this  period,  contemporary  writers 
give  us  a  very  high  idea.  Although  exempted 
by  their  charters  from  '  going  to  war,'  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  naturally  of  so  martial  a  tem- 
perament, and  so  forward  in  the  assertion  of 
tiieir  rights,  even  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  that 
William  of  Malmesbury  assures  us,  they  '  showed 
at  a  muster  20,000  armed  horsemen,  and  40,000 
footmen,  serviceable  for  the  wars.'  In  this  num- 
ber, however,  were  doubtless  included  the  fol- 
lowers of  many  noblemen  and  chiefs,  who  resided 
in  the  city,  or  who,  from  various  causes,  consi- 
dered themselves  identified  with  it ;  for  so  large 
a  quota  is  wholly  incompatible  with  every  account 
we  have  of  the  ancient  population  of  London. 

Speaking  of  the  commercial  prosperity  to 
which  London  had  now  reached,  the  same  writer 
describes  it  as  '  a  noble  city,  renowned  for  the 
opulence  of  her  citizens,  and  crowded  with  the 
merchants  who  resort  thither  with  their  various 
connnodities.'  Corn  was  still,  as  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  their  chief  article  of  commerce; 
'  they  had  their  granaries  always  filled,  whence  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  were  supjilied.' 

The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  John's 
successor,  Henry  II.,  presents  us  with  a  very 
striking  display  of  the  wealth  for  which  the  citi- 
zens of  London  were  now,  above  all  other  classes 
of  their  fellow  subjects,  distinguished.     When  it 
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was  known,  tliat  queen  Eleanor  was  to  ride 
througli  the  city  to  be  crowned  at  Westminster, 
the  chief  citizens,  to  the  number  of  360,  preceded 
by  a  band  of  trumpeters,  went  out  to  welcome 
her  majesty.  They  were  all  clothed  in  silken 
garments,  richly  embroidered  with  gold  ;  and 
mounted  on  horses,  most  splendidly  caparisoned. 
Every  man  bore  a  cup  of  gold  or  silver  in  his 
hand  ;  and,  having  joined  in  the  royal  train,  these 
3(50  cup-bearers  served  the  wine,  as  butlers,  at 
the  coronation  of  her  majesty. 

The  prodigality  and  misrule  of  Henry  soon 
destroyed  that  cordiality  which,  at  first,  sub- 
sisted between  him  and  the  city.  When,  how- 
ever, his  necessities  became  so  great,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  pawn  the  crown  jewels  for  an  imme- 
diate supply,  it  was  to  the  citizens  he  was  forced 
to  hare  recourse.  Angry  that  they  should  ac- 
cept a  pledge  which  it  was  ignominious  in  him 
to  give,  he  passionately  exclaimed,  '  Were  the 
treasures  of  Augustus  Caesar  exposed  to  sale, 
the  city  would  buy  them.  These  fellows,  who 
call  themselves  barons,  are  wallowing  in  wealth 
and  every  species  of  luxury,  whilst  we  labor 
under  the  want  of  common  necessaries.' 

When  the  citizens,  however,  had  to  deal  with 
princes,  not  embarrassed  through  their  personal 
follies,  but  impoverished  by  honorable  enterprises 
for  their  country's  benefit  or  renown,  they  stayed 
not  for  pledges  to  administer  most  liberally  to 
their  wants.  They  presented  the  hero  of  Cressy 
with  a  free  gift  of  20;000  marks,  to  pursue  his 
honorable  warfare  in  France ;  and  their  mayor, 
the  celebrated  Whittington,  at  an  entertainment 
given  at  Guildhall  to  the  hero  of  Agincourt, 
threw  into  a  fire  of  spices,  bonds  which  he  held 
from  that  monarch,  for  money  advanced,  to  tiie 
amount  of  no  less  than  £00,000  ! 

It  must  be  allowed,  indeed,  that  although  the 
citizens  of  London  were  occasionally  thus  libe- 
ral, there  was,  in  general,  a  considerable  degree 
of  reserve  between  the  city  and  the  court,  on  the 
score  of  money  transactions.  Till  as  late  a  pe- 
riod as  the  reign  of  I-llizabeth,  our  sovereigns 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  merchants 
of  Antwerp  for  such  loans  as  they  required ;  and 
though  the  citizens  of  London  often  became  secu- 
rity for  these  loans,  because  without  it  they  could 
not  have  been  obtained,  they  could  never  be  in- 
duced, except  39  in  the  case  of  Henry  IIL,  when 
the  jewels  of  the  crown  were  to  be  saved,  to  become 
themselves  the  lenders.  Can  any  one  be  in  doubt 
as  to  the  reason  !  Notwithstanding  all  the  char- 
tors,  and  confirmations  of  charters,  granted  by  the 
sovereigns  of  England  to  tlieir  subjects,  property 
was  still  insecure.  A  king  of  England  might 
still  deny  to  his  own  subjects  that  justice  which  lie 
would  not  nor  durst  not,  deny  to  those  of  another. 
The  first  considerable  loan  effected  in  England, 
solely  on  the  ))ersonal  security  of  an  English 
monarch,  wasnegociated  by  SirThomas  Gresham, 
in  behalf  of  the  maiden  queen,  and  this  fact  we 
may  regard  as  a  certain  indication  that  her  go- 
vernment approached  nearer  to  one  of  order 
and  law,  than  I'ngland  had  ever  known  since 
tlie  days  of  Alirtd.  Her  majesty  paid  the  in- 
terest of  the  loan  regularly,  until  she  was  in  a 
situation  to  discharge  the  principal;  and  it  has 
been  ever  since  found,  that  it  is  only  necessary 
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to  observe  tiie  Same  simple  rule  of  honesty,  to 
find  at  home,  and  in  London  itself,  whatever  aid 
the  exigencies  of  t!ie  public  service  require. 

The  opulence  of  the  citizens  of  the  olden  time 
was  in  no  instance  more  laudably  displayed, 
than  in  doing  honor  to  such  illustrious  strangers, 
as  friendship  to  the  monarch,  or  the  chances  of 
war,  brought  to  England.  In  1363  Henry  Pi- 
card,  who  had  some  years  before  served  the 
otfice  of  lord  mayor,  gave  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment, at  his  house  in  Cheapside,  to  king  Edward 
IIL,  king  John  of  France,  king  David  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  king  of  Cyprus ;  an  honor  such 
as  no  citizen  ever  before  enjoyed. 

Among  the  citizens  themselves  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  constant  rivalry  in  sumptuous 
and  costly  living.  A  dish  fit  for  an  alderman,  in 
those  days,  while  turtle  was  as  yet  unknown, 
was  one  of  eels,  so  lusciously  dressed,  as  to  cost 
about  £5,  equal  to  at  least  £80  of  our  present 
money. — Fitzstephen.  At  the  annual  Spittal 
feast,  the  cost  to  the  sheriff's,  for  wine  alone,  was, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  .£600  ; 
so,  that  supposing  the  guests  to  have  drank  of 
Malmsey  only,  which,  though  the  most  choice 
wine  of  that  period,  cost  no  more  than  Is.  a 
gallon,  there  must  have  been  emptied,  on  this 
occasion,  the  incredible  number  of  48,000  bot- 
tles !  The  expense  of  feasting  became  at  lenglii 
so  excessive,  that  in  1554  the  corporation  found 
it  necessary  to  pass  a  bye-law  to  restrain  it.  '  So 
huge  and  great,'  says  this  cu_rious  document,  had 
'  the  charges  of  the  mayoralty  and  shrivealty  ' 
become  through  this  means,  '  that  almost  all 
good  citizens  flie  and  refuse  to  serve  in  this  iio- 
norable  city,  only  because  of  the  great  excess  and 
chargeable  fare  and  diet,  used  in  the  time  of  the 
said  offices.'  To  remedy  this  grievance,  it  was 
ordained,  that  no  mayor,  or  sheriff,  or  alderman, 
or  commoner,  should  have  at  dinner  or  supper 
more  courses  than  one,  and  not  more  dishes  at 
one  course  than  six,  whether  hot  or  cold.  Some 
curious  reservations,  however,  follow,  which 
show,  on  the  part  of  the  corporation,  a  prudent 
care  to  soften,  as  much  as  possible,  the  hardshij) 
of  this  limitation.  It  is  provided,  that  '  one  or 
two  of  the  same  six  dishes  may  come  to  the 
board  hot,  as  a  reward,  if  they  will,  after  the  first 
three  or  five  are  served.'  It  is  farther  specially 
declared,  that  neither  brawn,  nor  collops  with 
eggs,  nor  sallads,  nor  pottage,  nor  butter,  nor 
cheese,  nor  eggs,  nor  herrings,  nor  sprats,  nor 
shrimps,  nor  any  shell  fish  whatever,  nor  any 
kind  of  unbaked  fruit,  arc  to  '  be  accounted  for 
any  of  the  said  number  of  dishes  above-men- 
tioned ! '  And  moreover,  as  the  guests  could  not 
be  supposed,  after  such  penurious  fare,  to  have 
any  disposition  to  make  merry,  it  was  decreed, 
that  '  from  henceforth  neither  mayors  nor  sheriffs 
shall  keep  any  lord  of  misrule  (merry  andrew  or 
fool),  in  any  of  their  said  houses.'  All  these 
regulations,  it  will  be  observed,  had  reference 
only  to  the  private  and  family  entertainments  of 
tlie  citizens  ;  for,  it  is  yet  farther  provided,  that 
when  a  foreign  ambassador,  or  any  of  the  privy 
council,  liai)i)ens  to  be  of  the  parly,  the  feast 
may  be  '  amended  and  ordered  '  at  cliscretion. 

In  1573  we  find  it  again  a  matter  of  grave 
lamentation,  that  there  should  be  such  an  excess 
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of  good  things  at  the  tables  of  the  cliief  magis- 
trates, and  of  tiie  companies  ;  nay,  at  the  very 
taverns  and  cook-shops,  the  consumption  of 
venison,  we  are  told,  was  shameful,  '  insomuch 
that  the  court  was  much  offended  with  it.'  Tlie 
common  council,  therefore,  in  order  '  tliatthe  city 
might  not  continue  to  give  the  queen  and  nobility 
oft'ence,'  issued  another  commandment,  by  which 
they  forbade  all  such  extravagant  feasting  in  fu- 
ture, except  at  tiieir  '  necessary  meetings,'  and 
ordered  that,  even  on  these  necessary  occasions, 
(most  incredible  sacrifice  !),  there  should  be  no 
venison. 

We  have  mentioned  Whittington  as  entertain- 
ing the  hero  of  Agincourt.  The  story  of  Sir  Richard 
and  his  cat  is  not,  after  all,  so  remote  from  pos- 
sibility as  might  be  imagined.  Mr.  Soutliey,  in 
his  History  of  the  Brasils,  relates,  that  '  the  first 
couple  of  cats  which  were  carried  to  Cuyuba, 
sold  for  a  pound  (a  pound's  weight)  of  gold. 
There  was  a  plague  of  cats  in  the  settlement, 
and  they  (the  cats)  were  purchased  as  a  specu- 
lation, which  proved  an  excellent  one.  Their 
first  kittens  produced  thirty  oitavas  each  ;  the 
next  generation  were  worth  twenty ;  and  the 
price  gradually  fell  as  the  inhabitants  were 
stocked  with  these  beautiful  and  useful  crea- 
tures.' In  the  East,  also,  according  to  a  Persian 
MS.  quoted  by  Sir  William  Gore  Ouseley,  there 
is  an  island,  which  derived  its  name  from  a  cir- 
cumstance of  the  same  kind ;  and  Mr.  Collet, 
an  intelligent  collector  of  relics,  asserts,  without 
hesitation,  that  the  story  of  Whittington  and  his 
Cat  is  '  borrowed  '  from  this  tale  of  the  East. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  there  may 
have  been  a  plague  of  rats,  and  tliat  cats  may 
have  been  worth  their  weight  in  gold,  more  than 
once  since  the  world  began.  Although  it  is  just 
possible,  therefore,  that  the  story  of  Whittington, 
as  it  exists  in  nursery  records,  may  have  had 
some  foundation  in  fact,  there  are  few  who  will 
not  be  desirous  of  a  more  probable  explanation 
of  his  extraordinary  rise  in  life.  Foote,  in  iiis 
comedy  of  tlie  Nabob,  makes  Sir  Matthew  Mite 
offer  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  a  suggestion 
on  the  subject,  which  is  not  without  ingenuity, 
wbatever  degree  of  truth  it  may  possess. — *  The 
commerce,'  says  Sir  Matthew,  '  which  this  wor- 
thy m-erchant  carried  on  was  chiefly  confined  to 
our  coa'Sts  ;  for  this  purpose  he  constructed  a 
vessel,  which  from  its  aLnlity  and  lightness  he 
aptly  christened  a  cat.  Nay,  to  this  day,  gentle- 
men, all  our  coals  from  Newcastle  are  imported 
inirothing  but  cats ;  from  hence  it  appears,  that 
it  was  not  the  whiskered,  four-footed,  mouse- 
killing  cat,  but  the  coasting,  sailing,  coal-carry- 
ing cat — that,  gentlemen,  was  Whittington's 
cat.' 

While  Whittington  was  yet  a  boy,  the  burning  of 
coal  was  considered  such  a  public  nuisance,  that 
it  was  prohibited  by  an  act  of  parliament,  under 
pain  of  death ;  but  it  is  singular  enough,  that 
by  the  time  he  had  been  '  thrice  lord  mayor  of 
London'  (1419),  and  although  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  repeal,  in  the  interim,  of  the  prohibitory 
s-tatute,  the  importation  of  coal  formed  a  con- 
siderable branch  of  the  commerce  of  the  Thames. 
'As  early  as  1421,'  says  Mr.  Brand  in  his  His- 
tory of  Newcastle,  '  it  appears  to  be  a  trade  of 


great  importance,  and  tliat  a  <Uity  of  2d.  pet 
chaldron  had  been  imposed  upon  it  for  some 
time.'  To  account  for  the  trade  having  made 
such  progress,  while  a  statute  against  it  remained 
unrepealed,  and  of  such  ri-gorous  operation,  that, 
according  to  a  record  in  the  tower,  a  person  was 
once  actually  executed  for  offending  against  it 
(Sir  Everard  Home's  Dissertations),  we  must 
suppose,  that  the  crown  had  exercised  that  dis- 
pensing power,  which  it  assumed  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  our  lustory,  and  had  permitted  to  the 
lieges  generally  the  importation  of  the  forbidden 
commodity ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  because 
more  consistent  with  the  court  practices  of  th'*se 
days,  granted  to  some  favored  individual  a  license 
to  make  hjs  fortune,  by  infringing  the  law.  It 
would  be  making  a  bold  leap  to  a  conclusion  to 
say,  tliat  Sir  Richard  Whittington  was  the  indi- 
vidual on  whom  this  privilege  was  conferred; 
and  yet  the  supposition  is  countenanced  by  a 
very  strong  declaration  in  the  foundation  charter 
of  Whittington's  College.  The  members  of  it 
are  directed  to  remember  in  their  prayers  '  Ri- 
cliard  the  Second,  and  Tliomas  of  Woodstock, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  special  lords  and  promoters 
of  the  said  Richard  Whittington ;'  showing  dis- 
tinctly, that  it  was  to  some  special  privik'ge  or 
favor  conferred  on  him  by  these  princes,  that  he 
was  indebted  for  his  rise  in  life.  It  is  farther 
extremely  worthy  of  observation,  that  from  the 
first  opening  of  the  coal  trade  in  England,  and 
for  ages  after,  it  had  a  reputation  for  making 
fortunes,  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the  mines  of 
Golconda  and  Peru. 

IMany  circumstances  thus  combine  to  heighten 
the  probability,  that  Sir  Richard  Whittington, 
wlio  flourished  at  tlie  same  time  with  the  com- 
mencement of  this  trade,  was  one  of  those  who 
made  a  fortune  by  it ;  and  that  it  was,  as  Sir 
Matthew  says,  '  the  coasting,  sailing,  coal-carry- 
ing cat,'  that  was  the  real  instrument  of  his  ag- 
grandisement. It  had  only  to  become  a  by-word, 
that  by  a  cat  and  a  king  he  had  made  his  fortune ; 
and  popular  invention  would  soon  supply  all  the 
other  lineaments  of  the  story.  In  the  print  of 
Whittington  by  Elstrucke,  he  is  represented  with 
a  grimalkin  by  his  side  ,  but  Granger,  our  best 
historian  of  portraits,  says,  that  it  was  substituted 
for  a  skull,  which  originally  occupied  its  place, 
as  the  common  people  did  n-ot  choose  to  pur- 
chase the  print  without  their  favorite  traditional 
emblem. 

Sir  Richard  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the 
city,  over  which  he  had  so  often  the  honor  to 
preside.  At  his  own  expense,  he  built  the  chapel 
of  guildhall,  and  the  library  of  Christ's  Hospital ; 
made  large  additions  to  the  guildhall  and  St. 
Bartholemew's  Hospital ;  and  left  funds  to  his 
executors  for  entirely  rebuilding  the  prison  of 
Newgate,  which  was  previously  in  a  most  ruinous 
and  miserable  condition.  He,  besides,  annexed 
to  the  church  of  St.  Michael's  a  college  of  priests, 
called  after  his  name,  with  an  alms-house  for 
thirteen  poor  persons ;  and  to  use  the  words  of 
his  executors,  in  the  ordinan-ces  of  the  college, 
'  while  he  lived  had  ryghte  liberal  and  large 
hands  to  the  needy  and  poor.'  The  house  in 
which  Whittington  resided  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
Switliin's  passage,  Moor-lane. 
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7  Anciem  spores  ana  pasiimes. — Let  us  come 
now,'  as  honest  Fitzstephen  says, '  to  the  sports 
and  pastimes,  seeing  it  is  fii  that  a  city  should 
not  only  be  commodious  and  serious,  but  also 
merry  and  sportful.'  In  the  olden  time,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis  united  the  duties  of 
the  citizen  with  the  relaxations  and  recreations  of 
the  country  'squire.  Fitzstephen  notices,  that 
the  citizens  delighted  in  hawks  and  hounds,  and 
the  '  common  hunt'  still  gives  a  yearly  salary  to 
an  officer  of  the  lord-mayor's  household,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  take  care  of  a  pack  of  hounds, 
which  the  corporation  is  entitled  to  keep.  The 
exercise  of  hunting  is  now  little  indulged  in  by 
the  citizens,  'not,  however,'  says  Stowe,  'forwant 
of  taste  for  the  amusement,  but  for  want  of  leisure 
to  pursue  it.'  The  '  common  hunt,'  who  used  to 
purchase  his  place,  which  sometimes  sold  as  high 
as  £1500,  had  formerly  a  house  in  Finsbury- 
fields,  where  the  hounds  were  kept,  particularly 
*  the  deep,  full-mouthed  hounds,'  and  he  had  a 
yearly  salary  and  perquisites. 

*  In  the  holidays  all  the  summer,'  says  the  same 
historian,  'the  youths  are  exercised  in  leaping, 
dancing,  shooting,  wrestling,  casting  the  stone, 
and  practising  their  shields.  The  maidens  trip 
with  their  timbrels,  and  dance  as  long  as  they 
can  well  see.  *  In  winter,  every  holiday  before 
dinner,  the  bears  prepared  for  brawn  are  set  to 
fight,  or  else  bulls  or  bears  are  baited.  When 
the  great  fen,  or  moor,  which  watereth  the  walls 
of  the  city  on  the  north  side,  is  frozen,  many 
young  men  play  upon  the  ice  :  some  striding  as 
wide  as  they  may,  do  slide  swiftly;  others  make 
themselves  seats  of  ice,  as  great  as  mill-stones. 
One  sits  down,  many  hand  in  hand  do  draw  him, 
and  one  slipping  on  a  sudden,  all  fall  together. 
Some  tie  bones  to  their  feet  and  under  their  heels, 
and,  shoving  themselves  by  a  little  picked  staff 
do  slide  swiftly,  as  a  bird  flieth  in  the  air,  or  an 
arrow  out  of  a  cross-bow.' 

The  most  gallant  of  the  youthful  exercises  of 
these  times  was  that  of  running  at  the  quintain. 
This  game  is  of  Roman  origin.  On  an  upright 
post,  a  cross  bar  was  placed  horizontally,  which 
turned  upon  a  swivel.  A  board  was  nailed  to 
one  end  of  this  bar,  and  a  bag  of  sand  to  the 
other.  It  was  the  custom  to  tilt  against  the  board, 
on  horseback,  with  a  spear,  or  long  staff;  and  it 
required  great  dexterity  to  avoid  being  s.truck 
with  the  bag  of  sand  as  it  swung  round.  At 
this  city  exercise,  in  1253,  some  of  the  household 
of  Henry  III.,  being  present,  chose  to  deride  the 
performance  of  the  citizens,  who,  resenting  the 
affront,  beat  'his  majesty's  servants  severely.' 
For  this  act  of  just  resentment,  the  city  was  fined 
1000  marks.  The  fields  were  more  usually  the 
scene  of  this  pastime ;  but  it  was  frequently  per- 
mitted even  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  '  I  have 
seen,  says  Stowe,  'a  quintain  set  up  in  Cornhill, 
near  the  Leadenhall,  where  the  attendants  on 
the  lord  of  Merrydisports  have  run  and  made 
great  pastime ;  for  he  that  hit  not  the  board  end 
of  the  quintain,  was  of  all  men  laughed  to  scorn.' 
The  greatest  feat  which  could  be  accomplished 
at  this  game  was  to  break  the  board,  and  escape 
the  revolving  blow  of  the  bag  of  sand.  Who- 
ever did  so  was  accounted  for  the  time  '  Prin- 
ceps   Juventutis,'   the    prince    or    chief   of  the 


youths.  Plot,  in  his  History  of  Oxfordshire, 
says,  that  this  game  was  still  to  be  met  with  in 
his  time  at  Deddington  ;  and  Dr  Kennet,  bishop 
of  Peterborough,  mentions,  that  le  had  seen  it  at 
the  village  of  Blackthorn,  where  he  thinks  it  had 
been  introduced  as  in  London  by  the  Romans, 
the  Roman  way  lying  through  that  village.  At 
the  Easter  holidays  there  used  to  be  a  sort  of 
water  quintain  on  the  river,  where  boats  supplied 
the  place  of  horses.  The  tUter  stood  with  his 
lance  in  the  prow,  leaving  the  boat  to  be  carried 
by  the  force  of  the  stream  against  a  shield  sus- 
pended from  a  pole.  If  he  broke  his  lance  and 
kept  his  place  in  the  boat,  he  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded ;  but  if,  as  was  more  frequently  the  case, 
the  shock  threw  him  into  the  water,  '  there  were 
upon  the  bridge,  wharfs,  and  houses,  by  the  river 
side,  standing  great  numbers  to  see  and  laugh 
thereat.' 

Archery  became  also  a  favorite  game  with  the 
citizens,  and  was  very  successfully  cultivated. 
It  appears  at  one  time, however,  to  have  been  sup- 
planted by  sports  of  a  less  noble  order ;  for  there 
is  a  writextant,  from  Edward  III.  to  the  citizens 
of  London,  in  which  he  thus  reprimands  them  on 
the  subject : — '  the  king,  to  the  citizens  of  London, 
greeting  :  Because  the  people  of  our  realm,  as 
well  of  good  quality  as  mean,  hare  commonly 
in  their  sports,  before  these  times,  exercised  the 
skill  of  shooting  arrows,  whence  it  is  well  known 
that  honor  and  profit  have  accrued  to  our  whole 
realm  ;  and  to  us,  by  the  help  of  God,  no  small 
assistance  in  our  warlike  acts ;  and,  now  the  said 
skill  being  as  it  were  wholly  laid  aside,  the 
same  people  pleasing  themselves  in  hurling  of 
stones,  and  wood,  and  iron,  and  some  hand 
ball,  foot  ball,  bandy  ball,  and  in  lumbrick  and 
cock  fighting  ;  and  some  also  apply  tliemselves 
to  other  dishonest  games,  and  less  profitable  or 
useful,  whereby  the  said  realm  is  likely  in  a 
short  time  to  become  destitute  of  archers;'  his 
majesty  therefore  commanded,  '  every  one  of 
the  said  city,  strong  in  body,'  to  cultivate  the 
art  of  archery,  and  to  leave  off  the  other  games 
to  which  they  had  betaken  themselves,  under 
pain  of  imprisonment.  In  consequence  of  this 
compulsatory  oide"  archery  became  speedily 
again  the  favorite  amusement,  and  continued  to 
be  so,  long  ijler  n  nad  ceased  to  be  of  import- 
ance in  a  military  point  of  view.  In  Henry 
VIII. 's  time,  it  was  as  much  in  vogue  as  at  any 
period  of  our  history.  The  king  bimself  was 
fond  of  it,  and  used  to  repair  frequently  to  Mile 
End  to  witness  the  performances  of  the  citizens. 
Many  of  the  most  skilful  archers  received  nomi- 
nal titles,  as  the  duke  of  Shoreditch(a  title  given 
by  the  king  to  one  Barlow),  the  marquis  of 
Clerkenwell  or  Hogsden,  earl  of  Pancras,  &c. 
In  the  year  1583  there  was  a  great  shooting 
match,  when  a  vast  body  of  tlie  citizens  marcht'il 
in  great  pomp,  singularly  dressed,  through  the 
principal  streets  of  London,  to  Smitlifield,  the 
scene  of  contest.  Their  attire  is  said  to  ha-vc  been 
very  gorgeous;  942  of  them  wearing  ciiains 
of  gold.  The  number  of  archers  that  shot 
was  3000,  and  their  attendants  exceeded  that 
number. 

Wrestling  was  another  favorite  amusement, 
and   the   lord    mayor   and   citizens    frequently 
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attended  to  encourage  the  youths  engaged  in  this 
■.ithletic  game  atClerkenwell.  In  the  year  1'222,  at 
a  match  of  wrestling  near  St.  Giles's,  the  citizens 
challenged  those  in  the  suburbs  and  city  of 
Westminster,  and  beat  them,  which  so  irritated 
the  bailiff  of  Westminster,  that  he  determined 
on  a  base  and  treacherous  revenge.  He  pro- 
claimed a  game  to  be  held  at  Westminster  on 
Lammas  day,  to  which  the  citizens  were  invited, 
and  attended.  When  they  had  played  some 
time,  the  bailiff,  with  a  large  party,  suddenly 
furnished  themselves  with  arms,  and  treacher- 
ously attacked  the  citizens,  who,  being  unarmed, 
fled  to  the  city,  where  they  sounded  the  alarm, 
by  ringing  the  common  bell.  The  citizens 
assembled  in  great  numbers,  eager  for  revenge, 
when  one  Constantine  Fitz-Arnult,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrance  of  the  lord  mayor,  who 
promised  to  obtain  redress,  urged  the  multitude 
to  join  him  in  pulling  down  the  house  of  the 
abbot  of  Westminster,  and  several  others.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  the  chief  justice  of  England, 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  with  a  great  army  of  men, 
repaired  to  the  Tower,  and,  sending  for  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  demanded  the  ring-leaders. 
Constantine  gave  himself  up,  and,  with  two 
others,  was  executed  next  morning,  although  he 
offi^red  15,000  marks  for  his  life. 

As  the  fields  around  London  came,  in  the 
progress  of  improvement,  to  be  divided  and  en- 
closed, the  tilting  at  the  quintain,  archery,  wrest- 
ling, and  all  other  field  sports,  began  to  decline ; 
and,  at  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived, 
they  have  entirely  disappeared.  In  1514  much 
discontent  prevailed  among  the  populace,  on 
account  of  the  abridgments  which  were  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  the  theatre  of  their  rural 
pastimes ;  and  being  stirred  up  by  a  fellow  who 
went  about  disguised  in  the  dress  of  a  merry- 
andrew,  calling  out  for  spades  and  shovels,  they 
resolved  to  take  the  work  of  redress  into  their 
own  hands.  A  great  multitude  of  them  assem- 
bling, armed  with  these  weapons,  they  soon  le- 
velled with  the  ground  all  the  newly  erected 
fences  and  enclosures  about  Shoreditch,  Hoxton, 
Islington,  Sec.  Government  censured  the  ma- 
gistrates severely  for  neglect  of  duty  in  not  pre- 
venting this  tumultuary  proceeding;  but  that 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  proceeding  altogether 
without  apology,  which  the  government  itself, 
about  a  century  after,  sanctioned  by  an  act  of  its 
own  as  nearly  similar  (in  intention  at  least)  as 
possible.  James  I.,  in  the  eighth  of  his  reign, 
granted  a  commission  to  several  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, for  the  purpose,  he  states,  of  stopping 
the  practice  of  enclosing  the  ground  formerly 
used  for  archeiy,  by  making  of  banks  and  hedges 
in  such  fields  and  closes,  as,  time  out  of  mind, 
were  allowed  to  be  shot  in.  It  empowers  the 
commissioners  to  go  upon  these  places,  and  to 
view  and  survey  in  such  grounds  next  adjoining 
to  the  city  of  London  and  the  suburbs,  within 
two  miles  compass  ;  and  the  same  to  reduce  in 
such  order  and  state  for  the  archers,  as  they  were 
in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIIL,  and  to  cause 
the  banks,  ditches,  and  quicksets,  to  be  made 
plain  and  reformed.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
state,  that  this  commission  was  never  carried  into 
effect ;  nor  would   it  now  be  of  any  avail  to  en- 


quire into  the  causes  wiiich  made  it  inoperative. 
That  it  would  have  been  injurious  to  the  public 
interest,  and  oppressively  unjust  to  individuals, 
had  it  been  fully  executed,  must  be  sufficiently 
obvious  ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  regret,  that 
it  should  have  been  so  entirely  neglected,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  robust  virtues  so  much  dis- 
regarded, that  a  population  of  about  1,000,000 
of  souls  is  now  left  with  scarcely  a  single  open 
spot  on  which  they  can  indulge  in  athletic  and 
manly  exercises. 

Excluded  from  the  fields,  the  citizens  were 
forced  to  turn  to  such  pastimes  as  the  narrower 
limits  of  their  streets,  courts,  and  squares,  and 
the  safety  of  the  passengers,  would  allow.  The 
proscribed  games  of  the  days  of  Edward  III., 
hand-ball,  foot-ball,  throwing  of  bars,  cock- 
fighting,  &c.,  came  again  into  fashion ;  and  hence 
the  skittle-grounds,  bowling-greens,  tennis-courts, 
which  now  form  the  chief  resorts  of  the  London 
artizans,  in  their  hours  of  recreation. 

It  appears,  that,  even  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  the  citizens  were  still  allowed,  without 
hindrance,  to  make  the  streets  the  scene  of  their 
most  boisterous  amusements.  Sir  William  Da- 
venant,  in  a  satirical  description  which  he  gives 
of  London  at  this  time,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
says,  '  I  would  now  make  a  safe  retreat,  but  that, 
methinks,  I  am  stopped  by  one  of  your  heroic 
games,  called  foot-ball,  which,  I  conceive  (under 
your  favor),  not  very  conveniently  civil  in  the 
streets,  especially  in  such  irregular  and  narrow 
roads  as  Crooked  Lane.  Yet  it  argues  your 
courage,  much  like  your  military  pastime  of 
throwing  at  cocks;  but  your  metal  would  be 
much  magnified  (since  you  have  long  allowed 
these  two  valiant  exercises  in  the  streets),  to  draw 
your  archers  from  Einsbury,  and  during  high 
market  let  them  shoot  at  butts  in  Cheapside.'  The 
citizens  (under  favor  to  Davenant)  had  some 
reason  to  complain,  that  the  streets  alone  were 
left  them  to  exercise  in  ;  and  it  was  thought  pru- 
dent probably,  to  allow  their  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject to  die  away,  before  the  municipal  govern- 
ment interfered  to  put  a  stop  to  what  must 
indeed  have  been  a  great  nuisance. 

The  most  celebrated  holiday  of  early  times 
was  JNI ay-day.  A  may-pole,  or  shaft,  used  to  be 
erected  on  that  occasion  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  before  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Under- 
shaft,  of  such  height,  that  it  overtopped  the 
steeple ;  and  hence  it  was  that  the  parish,  which 
was  originally  called  St.  Andrew  only,  acquired 
the  addition  of  Undershaft.  Chaucer,  describing 
a  lofty  braggart,  says,  he  bears  his  liead  as  high 
as  the  great  shaft  of  Cornhill. 

The  arrival  of  this  day  of  festivity  used  to  be 
anticipated  by  th.e  people  with  such  eagerness, 
that  Shakspeare  speaks  of  them  as  being  unable 
to  go  to  sleep  on  ^lay-eve.  One  evil  May-day, 
however,  occurred,  and  never  again  did  May  morn 
come  to  the  citizens  of  London  wreathed  in  its 
usual  smiles.  In  consequence  of  an  insurrection 
which  broke  out  in  London,  on  INIay-eve,  1517, 
the  sports  of  JNIay-day  were  long  suspended ;  nor 
were  they,  ever  after,  more  than  very  partially  re- 
sumed. 

The  game  in  universal  use  within  doors,  for 
many  centuries,  was  that  most  seductive  of  all 
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games  of  hazard — dice;  nor  is  it  possible,  that  it 
'.ould  have  been  indulged  in  to  the  extent  we 
/iiid  it  was,  without  being  attended  widi  all  the 
most  ruinous  consequences  of  gaming.  When 
Henry  Picard  had  the  honor  of  feasting  four 
kings  at  his  house  in  Cheapside,  in  the  year  1363, 
we  are  told,  that  after  these  illustrious  guests 
were  gone,  he  kept  his  hall  for  all  comers  that 
were  willing  to  play  at  dice  and  hazard;  and 
that,  in  like  manner,  tlie  lady  Margaret,  his  wife, 
kept  her  chamber  to  the  same  intent.  During 
the  Christmas  holidays  of  1377'  a  party  of  the 
citizens,  to  the  amount  of  130,  went  a  mumming, 
as  it  was  called  (in  masks,  representing  kings, 
emperors,  &c.)  to  Kennington,  in  order  to  pay 
their  respects  to  llichard,  the  son  of  the  Black 
Prince,  who  was  residing  there  with  his  mother. 
After  the  mummers  were  introduced  to  the  young 
prince,  they  put  a  pair  of  dice  on  the  table,  and 
invited  him  to  try  his  luck  with  them.  The  first 
stake  they  proposed  was  a  bowl  of  gold ;  the 
second  a  cup  of  gold  ;  the  last  a  gold  ring;  and 
it  was  so  managed  that  the  prince  won  every 
throw.  The  prince's  mother,  his  uncle,  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  and  many  other  noblemen  who 
were  present,  were  also  successively  invited  to 
take  the  chance  of  the  die  for  a  gold  ring;  and 
as  certainly  as  they  tried  they  won.  It  must  be 
allowed,  that  there  was  an  air  of  gallantry  in  all 
this  ;  but  what  can  be  said  for  the  moral  senti- 
ments of  an  age  when  false  dice  could  be  made 
the  passports  to  princely  favor?  The  vice  of 
gaming  did  not  confine  itself  to  private  society  ; 
for  we  find  that,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  there  were  public  gaming 
houses  in  the  city,  to  which  habitual  gamblers 
resorted  in  great  numbers.  They  were  situated 
chiefly  about  the  Exchange,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Bennet  Finke.  In  1551  an  information  was 
laid  against  one  of  these  houses  in  .the  Exchequer, 
and  five  of  the  parties  concerned  in  it  fined  40s. 
each.  James  I.  seems  to  have  thought  that  this 
mode  of  amusement  was  as  commendable  as  any 
other,  for  he  granted  a  privilege  to  his  groom 
porter,  Clement  Cottrel,  to  license,  within  the 
limits  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  two 
miles  thereof,  no  fewer  than  forty  taverns,  '  for 
honest  and  reasonable  recreation  of  good  and 
civil  people,  who  for  their  quality  and  ability 
n;iy  lawfully  use  the  games  of  bowling,  tennis, 
dice,  cards,  tables,  nine-holes,  or  any  oiher  game 
hereafter  to  be  invented.' 

PART  II. 
CIVIL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY. 

F.arly  civil  government. — The  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  city  has  varied  considerably  under 
the  successive  domination  of  the  Romans,  Sax- 
ons, Danes,  and  Normans.  In  the  early  period 
of  the  Rom-an  sway  in  Britain,  it,was  entirely 
military ;  but  tlie  growing  importance  of  the 
city  soon  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  colony, 
which  entitled  it  to  peculiar  privileges.  The 
government  then  became  assimilated  to  that  of 
Home ;  the  chief  magistrate  was  a  prefect,  ap- 
pointed by  tlie  parent  state,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  considered  as  Roman  citizens. 

Under  the  dominion  of  the  Saxons,  and  of  our 


great  lawgiver  Alfred,  the  civil  institutions  of 
V.\e  metropolis,  like  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
country,  appear  to  have  been  modelled  anew, 
and  in  a  manner  so  wise,  that  diey  have  retained 
the  form  then  given  them  through  all  succeeding 
ages.  It  was  Alfred  who  first  divided  the  king- 
dom into  shires  or  counties,  the  counties  into 
hundreds,  and  the  hundreds  into  tythings,  in  or- 
der that,  by  this  subdivision  of  jurisdiction, 
peace  and  order  in  the  community  might  be  the 
better  preserved  ;  and,  though  our  histories  are 
silent  as  to  the  extension  of  this  system  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  the  evidence  of  anal- 
ogy is  strong  enough  to  warrant  us  in  concluding, 
tliat  it  was  from  Alfred  also  that  London  fir^t 
derived  its  sheriff  (shire-reve),  and  its  division 
into  wards  and  precincts,  under  the  government 
of  ealdermen  or  aldermen,  and  their  deputies. 
When  it  is  considered,  likewise,  that  every 
search  which  has  been  made  into  the  antiquity 
of  these  offices  has  reached  back  to  the  Saxon  time, 
and  there  stopped,  all  doubt  must  vanish  as  to 
the  source  from  which  they  sprung.  The  civil 
government  of  London,  and  that  of  the 
country  at  large,  can  have  had  but  one  common 
parent — the  great,  the  good,  the  enlightened  Al- 
fred. 

The  office  of  sheriff  being  purely  executive, 
and  the  aldermen  all  of  equal  power,  it  became 
necessary,  for  the  completion  of  the  municipal 
scheme  of  polity,  that  there  should  be  one 
supreme  governor  or  magistrate  (the  eldest 
among  the  aldermen),  who  might  superintend  the 
conduct  of  the  rest,  in  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, preside  over  them  in  their  collective  deli- 
berations, be  the  organ  of  the  city's  will,  and, 
more  peculiarly  than  any  other,  the  guardian  of 
its  interests.  The  officer  on  whom  this  power 
was  conferred  was  styled,  by  tlie  Saxons,  the 
port-geref  or  port-reve.  The  duration  of  his  of- 
fice was  limited  to  one  year ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  whether  he  was  elected  to  it  by  the  citi- 
zens themselves,  or  nominated  by  the  king.  The 
Normans  retained  the  port-reve,  but  appear  on 
some  occasions  to  have  associated  with  him  an- 
other officer,  called  a  provost.  Of  the  manner 
in  which  the  duties  of  the  office  were  divided 
between  them  we  have  no  account.  No  instance 
of  the  chief  magistracy  being  thus  put  in  com- 
mission occurs  later  than  the  accession  of  Henry 
II. 

In  the  first  year  of  Richard  I.,  according  to 
Stow  (1189),  the  city  'obtained  to  be  governed 
by  two  bailiffs,  which  bailift's  are,  in  divers  an- 
cient deeds,  called  shrives,'  i.  e.  sheriffs  ;  and  it 
has  been  from  this  hastily  inferred,  by  some 
writers,  that  these  bailifls  superseded  both  port- 
reve  and  provost.  The  statement  appears  to  us, 
however,  to  mean  only  that  the  office  of  slierifV 
had  been  tlicn  first  split  into  two  ;  for  it  is  a 
vulgar  error  which  prevails  that  it  is  because  of 
the  annexation  of  the  sheriffalty  of  ^liddlesex,  to 
that  of  London,  that  there  are  two  sheriffs.  The 
division  of  the  office  took  place  some  years  an- 
terior to  that  annexation ;  and  the  reason  for  it 
was,  that  London  is  by  charter  both  a  city  and  a 
county  wHhin  itself.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Richard's  reign,  only  three  years 
after    this    supposed     innovation    of    the    two 
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bailiffs,  the  chief  magistracy  was  vested  in  one 
person  as  usual ;  for  it  was  in  that  year  tliat 
Henry  Fitz  Alwyn,  being  then  governor  or 
port-reve,  assumed  the  title  of  mayor,  and  placed 
himself  first  in  that  long  line  of  worthies  who 
have  done  honor  to  the  name  and  ofhce.  Wliile 
Fitz  Alwyn  lived  the  mayoralty  remained,  by  a 
sort  of  courtesy,  vested  in  his  person,  and  was 
filled  in  a  maimer  free  from  reproach ;  but  on 
his  death,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  civic 
administration,  tlie  citizens  manifested  a  very 
proper  anxiety  to  have  tlie  ofhce  placed  on  a 
more  constitutional  basis.  King  John  was  de- 
sirous of  conciliating  their  good  will  at  this  time, 
and  they  obtained  from  him,  without  difficulty, 
a  charter,  by  whicli  the  crown  conceded  to  them 
the  liberty  of  choosing  a  mayor  annually  out  of 
their  own  body,  and  continuing  him  at  their  own 
pleasure  from  year  to  year. 

The  oppressive  conduct  of  John  towards  the  city 
at  a  later  period,  put  its  rights  in  jeopardy  for  a 
season,  but  served  in  the  end  to  bring  about 
a  course  of  events  which  placed  them  on  a  still 
surer  foundation.  In  the  great  charter  it  was  de- 
clared, among  otlier  things,  that  the  'city  of 
London  should  have  all  its  ancient  priuileges, 
and  free  customs,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water.' 

In  the  ignominious  times  of  Henry  III.,  and 
particularly  when  that  monarch  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  justiciary  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
the  privileges  of  the  citizens  of  London  were  re- 
peatedly invaded,  in  the  most  wanton  manner,  by 
the  crown.  In  consequence  of  the  tumult  which 
we  have  before  related  (Ancient  Sports  and  Pas- 
times), for  inciting  which  Constantine  Fitz  Ar- 
nulph  and  others  were  executed,  the  justiciary 
thought  proper  to  degrade  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men from  tlieir  functions,  on  the  ]>relence  of  their 
not  having  exerted  themselves  sufficiently  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  He  then  transferred  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  to  a  custos  or  keeper  of  his  own 
nomination,  and  selected  thirty  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  whom  he  obliged  to  sign  a  bond  for 
the  future  good  conduct  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
The  real  character  of  these  measures  may  be  ga- 
thered from  tlie  fact,  that  in  a  short  time  after 
the  citizens  were  permitted  to  purchase  back  the 
rights  of  which  they  had  been  thus  violently  de- 
prived. Stowe  says,  tliat  the  price  amounted  to 
'  many  thousand  marks.'  The  whole  of  Henry's 
conduct  towards  the  citizens  of  London  was,  in 
fact,  one  continued  system  of  extortion  and  op- 
pression. After  granting  them  five  charters,  four 
of  which  were  merely  confirmatory,  and  the  fifth 
of  small  importance,  he  exacted  from  them,  by 
way  of  fine  for  these  -five  grants,  a  fifteenth  of 
all  their  personal  estates.  At  another  time  he 
obliged  them  to  make  him  a  present  of  5000 
marks,  because  they  had  given  a  like  sum  to 
prince  Louis  of  France,  when,  along  with  the 
barons,  they  sided  with  that  prince  against  king 
John.  At  Christmas  he  would  take  up  his  abode 
in  the  city,  and  comjiel  the  citizens,  not  only  to 
present  him  with  valuable  new  years'  gifts,  but 
to  feast  tlie  whole  court  in  the  most  sumptuous 
and  extravagant  manner.  Not  a  single  act  of 
misgovernment,  whether  proceeding  from  the 
worst  or  the  lightest  of  motives,  was  suffered  to 
pass  without  being  made  the  pretext  for  some 


new  exaction,  some  new  punishment.  Twice 
was  the  government  of  the  city  again  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  its  own  magistrates  and  transferred  to 
custodes,  nominated  by  the  king ;  and  as  often 
was  it  restored  to  them  on  the  usual  condition 
of  paying  handsomely  for  getting  back  their  own. 
When  such  deprivations  had  not  the  effect  con- 
templated by  royal  cupidity,  the  magistrates 
were  cast  into  prison,  and  detained  there  till 
presents  of  plate  and  money  appeased  the  anger 
of  their  sovereign.  Neither  person  nor  property 
was  safe  from  the  grasp  of  the  tyrant.  Appre- 
hensive, at  last,  that  he  would  strip  them  of  all 
they  possessed,  they  collected  £10,000  of  their 
money,  and  deposited  it  in  the  treasury  of  the 
knight's  templars  at  the  New  Temple,  conceiving 
that  from  the  sanctity  of  the  place  it  would  there 
be  safe  from  spoliation.  Prince  Edward,  the 
king's  son,  however,  immediately  went  and 
broke  open  the  treasury,  and  took  away  the 
whole  of  the  money.  The  citizens  could  be 
quiescent  no  longer;  and  immediately  flew  to 
arms,  resolved  on  asserting  their  undoubted 
right  of  resistance  to  a  reign  of  plunder  and  op- 
pression. The  barons  had  already  unfurled  their 
banners,  and  the  citizens  of  London  joined  them 
in  great  numbers.  In  the  battle  of  Lewes  there 
were  15,000  of  them  present,  who  suffered  mo6t 
severely;  for,  though  the  king's  army  was  de- 
feated, the  Londoners  reaped  none  of  the  laurels. 
Prince  Edward,  having  made  the  city  column  the 
object  of  his  principal  attack,  put  it  to  the  route 
and  pursued  it  with  relentless  slaughter  for  four 
miles ;  but  while  thus  absent  from  the  field, 
Simon  de  Montfort  and  his  brother  barons  were 
gaining  advantages,  which  ultimately  decided 
the  victory  in  tlieir  favor.  The  affairs  of  the 
king  were,  however,  retrieved  by  the  triumph  at 
Evesham  in  the  following  year,  and  vengeance 
now  fell  with  a  heavy  hand  on  all  who  had  been 
concerned  in  this  luckless  effort  for  freedom. 

A  parliament  was  assembled  at  Westminster, 
by  which  it  was  enacted,  '  that  the  city  of  Lon- 
don for  its  late  rebellion  should  be  divested  of 
its  liberties,  its  posts  and  chains  taken  away,  and 
its  principal  citizens  imprisoned  and  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  king.'  The  citizens  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  propitiate  that  '  mercy'  to  which  they 
were  thus  consigned,  by  the  most  humble  sup- 
plications. The  act  of  parliament  had  been  pur- 
posely so  framed,  that  the  king  might  again  rob 
and  oppress  them  to  the  utmost;  and  never  had 
a  wicked  law  a  more  zealous  executor.  He 
seized  on  the  estates,  houses,  and  personal  effects 
of  many  of  the  chief  citizens,  and  consigned  four 
of  the  richest  to  dungeons  till  they  paid  enor- 
mous sums  for  their  ransom.  Nor  did  he  stay 
the  work  of  spoliation,  till  the  citizens  came  for- 
ward with  a  general  contribution  of  20,000 
marks,  which,  owing  to  the  exhausted  state  of 
the  city,  was  collected  with  so  much  difficulty, 
that  even  servants  and  lodgers  were  obliged  to 
be  included  in  the  assessment.  The  pardon 
which  it  procured  from  Henry  amounted  after 
all  to  no  more  tlian  an  exem])tion  from  farther 
pillage ;  for  the  chartered  rights  of  the  citizens 
Henry  still  withheld.  Four  custodes  were  ap- 
pointed to  rule  the  city,  according  to  their  own 
discretion  ;  and  the   citizens  were  left  without 
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the  smallest  share  in  the  direction  of  its  affairs. 
After  they  had  remained  three  years  under  this 
arbitrary  sway,  the  king  so  far  relented,  that,  by 
a  charter,  dated  in  March,  1268,  he  remitted  all 
past  offences,  and  confirmed  all  the  ancient  pri- 
vileges of  the  city,  with  this  important  exception, 
that  they  should  continue  deprived  of  tlie  right 
of  electing  their  own  magistrates.  In  1270,  how- 
ever, prince  Edward,  being  appointed  governor 
of  the  city,  prevailed  with  the  king  to  concede 
also  the  excepted  privilege,  and  thus  restored  the 
citizens  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  ancient 
institutions. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  I.  Gregory  de 
Kokeslie  was  mayorof  London,  and  a  man  of  so 
much  talent  and  consideration,  that  the  king 
employed  him  to  execute  a  foreign  mission  of 
considerable  importance,  in  preference  to  many 
dignitaries  in  church  and  state,  who  solicited  the 
appointment.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  city,  during  the  mayor's  absence, 
the  king  addresed  a  writ  to  the  corporation,  di- 
recting them  '  to  appoint  four  respectable  and 
discreet  persons,  whom  he  might  commission, 
during  the  mayor's  absence,  to  preserve  peace 
and  good  order,  and  to  administer  justice  within 
•he  city's  jurisdiction.'  It  would  seem  that 
Rokeslie  bad  subsequently  fallen  into  disfavor, 
for  we  find  tiiat,  in  his  person,  the  dignity  and 
privileges  of  the  mayoralty  were  afterwards  very 
grossly  violated.  In  1286  the  mayor,  sheriffs, 
aldermen,  and  other  eminent  citizens,  were  sum- 
moned to  make  inquisition  at  the  tower,  before 
John  de  Kirkeby,  treasurer,  and  other  justices  of 
the  king.  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  ancient 
privileges  of  the  city,  thattlie  corporation  should 
not  be  bound  to  make  inquisition  in  the  tower, 
nor  appear  there,  pro  judicio,  unless  oa  a  pre- 
vious notice  of  forty  days.  The  mayor,  therefore, 
previous  to  obeying  the  summons,  resigned  the 
common  seal  of  the  city  ta  Stephen  Aswy,  and 
other  aldermen  :  and  at  J3arking  church,  which  is 
on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  city,  laid  down  the 
insignia  of  his  office.  He  then  entered  the  tower, 
not  as  mayor  but  as  a  private  individual,  and, 
when  an  explanation  of  this  conduct  was  de- 
manded from  him,  he  asserted  firmly  the  riglus 
of  the  city. 

Tiie  treasurer  immediately  declared  the  office 
of  mayor  and  the  liberties  of  London  forfeited  to 
the  king,  giving  as  a  reason,  the  odious  fiction, 
that,  as  Rokeslie  had  divested  himself  of  the  seal 
and  insignia  of  office,  the  city  had  no  longer  any 
chief  magistrate.  Eighty  of  the  principal  citizens 
repaired  to  Westminster  Ilall,  to  remonstrate 
against  this  usurpation,  but  for  their  temerity 
were  arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison.  For  four 
days  were  this  numerous  and  respectable  depu- 
tation thus  immured,  and  then,  without  apology 
or  explanation,  dismissed  to  their  homes.  The 
king  now  appointed  Sir  Iladulph  de  Sandwich, 
knight,  custos»in  place  of  the  mayor,  with  orders 
at  the  same  time  to  govern  the  city  according  to 
its  ancient  customs  and  liberties.  Sir  Radulph 
and  Sir  John  Rreton  were  altcrnalely  custodes, 
until  the  year  1-29B,  when  the  king  allowed  the 
citizens  again  to  choose  their  own  mayor,  thoiigli 
not  till  they  had  made  him  a  gift  of  20,000  marks. 
Hut  many  years  were  jiot  suffered  to  elapse  before 


the  citizens  had  again  to  complain  of  infractions 
of  their  rights  ;  arising  in  this  instance,  however, 
not  from  external  aggression,  but  from  corruption 
among  themselves.  The  mayor  and  aldermen 
began  to  assume  the  right  of  continuing  them- 
selves in  office  during  pleasure;  and  wl;en  tiiey 
resigned  it  was  but  for  a  season,  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  appearances,  and  to  persons  of  their 
own  appointment.  They  imposed  taxes  too  upon 
the  citizens,  and  disposed  of  the  money  derived 
from  them,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
city,  in  any  manner  they  pleased.  From  1315 
to  1 322  the  discontents  and  upbraidings,  whicli 
these  lawless  usurpations  occasioned,  kept  the 
city  in  a  state  of  continual  ferment.  In  1318 
articles  of  agreement  were,through  the  mediation 
of  the  king  (Edward  II.),  entered  into  between 
the  citizens  and  their  magistrates,  for  a  redress 
of  grievances ;  but,  if  observed  at  all,  it  was  only 
for  a  short  period.  No  permanent  redress  fol- 
lowed, and  the  city  still  continued  a  prey  to  the 
tyranny  of  a  self-elected  few.  'Edward,  at  length, 
on  the  specious  pretext  of  putting  an  end  to  this 
state  of  things,  took  the  government  of  the  city 
into  his  own  hands.  Shortly  after,  indeed, 
he  gave  permission  to  the  alderman  and  com- 
monalty to  elect  their  own  mayor;  but  a  gift  of 
£2000,  which  they  immediately  presented  to  him, 
told  the  price  at  which  their  rights  were  redeemed 
from  this  double  usurpation. 

When  the  attachment  of  Edward  to  his  favor- 
ites, the  Spensers,  drove  his  queen,  Isabella,  and 
the  barons,  into  rebellion,  the  citizens  of  London 
having  evinced  a  disposition  to  take  part  witli 
the  latter,  the  king  again  seized  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city,  and  appointed  Walter  Staple- 
ton,  bishop  of  Exeter,  custos.  The  bishop  pro- 
ceeded accordingly  to  demand  the  keys  from  the 
mayor;  but  the  citizens,  assembling  in  great 
numbers  around  their  chief  magistrate,  not  only 
obliged  him  to  maintain  possession  of  the  sym- 
bols of  authority,  but,  laying  hold  of  the  unlucky 
prelate,  proclaimed  him  a  traitor  and  cut  off  his 
head. 

The  citizens  now  declared  openly  for  the 
queen  ;  seized  and  executed  a  number  of  ])ersons 
whom  they  supposed  to  be  her  enemies ;  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  tower;  dismissed  all 
the  king's  officers ;  and  placed  both  the  city  and 
tower  at  the  command  of  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  righteous  cause  of  freeing  the  coun- 
try from  the  bondage  of  favoritism.  The  king, 
unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of  popular  indigna- 
tion, was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  deposed. 
Isabella  entered  London  in  triumph,  and  trans- 
ferred to  her  son,  Edward  III.,  that  crown  which 
his  father  had  so  unworthily  worn. 

In  return  for  the  services  which  the  citizens 
liad  rendered  at  this  crisis,  Edward  III.,  within 
two  months  after  his  accession,  granted  them  a 
most  ample  confirmation  and  enlargement  of  their 
corporate  privileges.  He  not  only  confirmed  all 
the  ancient  rights  of  the  city,  whether  founded 
upon  charter  or  custom,  and  annulled  every  in- 
novation upon  them  that  had  been  made  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  in  whatever  manner;  but, 
in  order  to  jirevent  any  future  infraction  or  sus- 
pension of  diem,  on  account  of  any  real  or  pre- 
tended misc(jndMct  of  persons  temporarily  in- 
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vested  with  llie  administration  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, it  vv;is  expressly  declared,  '  that  for  any 
personal  transgression,  or  personal  judgment  of 
any  minister  of  llie  same  city,  the  liberty  of 
this  city  sliould  not  be  taken  into  the  hands  of 
tlie  king,  or  his  heirs;  nor  a  custos  be  deputed 
on  tliat  occasion  in  the  same  city.'  Edward 
continued,  throughout  his  reign,  to  pay  a  strict 
regard  to  the  privileges  wliich  he  had  thus  so- 
lemnly confirmed  and  extended.  In  the  daysof 
his  dotage,  a  report  prevailed,  that  it  had  been 
proposed  in  coiuiciUto  abrogate  or  suspend  tliem, 
on  account  of  the  part  which  the  citizens  took 
against  the  celebrated  Wickliff;  but,  though 
there  is  evidence  of  their  having  ojjposed  the 
spread  of  the  reformation,  there  is  none  of  their 
having  received  the  punishment  which  tiieir  bi- 
gotry deserved.  A  synod  had  been  held  at  St. 
Paul's,  to  pass  judgment  on  ^Vicklifl['  for  the 
iiesv  opinions  winch  he  then  maintained  in  reli- 
gious matters.  The  apostle  of  reform  made  his 
appearance  before  the  tribunal,  accompanied  by 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  earl  marshal  of 
England,  as  his  friends  and  protectors.  In  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  a  dispute  arose  be- 
tween the  duke  and  the  bishop  of  London,  in 
which  the  citizens  espoused  the  cause  of  their 
spiritual  cliief  so  warmly,  that  tiie  duke  and  earl 
marshal  thougiit  it  prudent  to  withdraw  witii  the 
accused.  A  rumor  was  next  day  spread  abroad 
that  tiic  duke,  out  of  resentment,  had  moved  in 
council,  that  the  city  privileges  should  be  taken 
yway,  the  office  of  lord  mayor  abolished,  and 
the  government  of  the  city  entrusted  to  the  earl 
marshal.  Tiie  citizens  immediately  assembled, 
in  a  most  tumultuous  manner,  broke  open  the 
marshal's  prison  (the  marshalsea),  and  liberated 
the  prisoners;  then  proceeded  to  the  duke  of 
J^ancaster's  palace,  in  the  Savoy,  which  they 
plundered,  and,  missing  the  prince  himself,  made 
prize  of  his  coat  of  armour,  which  they  dragged 
along  the  streets  in  token  of  their  detestation  of 
the  owner.  Had  no  proposition  of  the  kind  been 
agitated  in  council,  such  conduct  was  of  itself 
sufficient  to  provoke  the  most  exemplary  punish- 
ment. The  duke,  however,  contented,  himself 
with  insisting  on  the  degradation  merely  of  tlie 
mayor  and  certain  of  the  aldermen,  who  appear- 
ed not  to  have  exerted  themselves  with  sufficient 
vigor  in  quelling  the  riot. 

In  the  time  of  Richard  II.  tlie  reign  of  rapa- 
city returned,  and  the  citizens  of  London  were 
again  doomed  to  suffer  largely  in  their  property 
for  the  preservation  of  their  privileges.  In  one 
of  the  many  pecuniary  difficulties  in  which  this 
prince  was  involved,  by  his  prodigal  habits,  he 
made  a  demand  on  the  city,  for  the  loan  of 
i'lOOO.  Tiie  city  not  only  refused  the  money, 
but  when  a  Lombard  merchant,  of  more  exube- 
rant loyalty,  offered  to  make  the  advance  out  of 
liis  own  purse,  they  chastised  him  severely  for 
his  officiousness.  They  seem  to  have  been  ac- 
tuated less  by  a  regard  for  the  money  itself,  than 
an  honest  desire  to  check  the  profusion  in  which 
Richard  indulged  to  a  degree  beyond  all  pre- 
ceding example.  The  moral  censorship  which 
they  chose  to  exercise,  cost  them,  however,  dear. 
Richard  called  his  nobles  together,  to  whom  he 
represented,  in  indignant  terms,  the  presumption 


and  maliciousness  of  '  these  Londoners,'  and  with 
their  concurrence  suspended  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  sheriff's,  from  their  offices  ;  revoked  and 
annulled  the  whole  of  the  rigiits  and  privileges 
of  the  city;  removed  the  courts  of  law  to  York 
and  Nottingham ;  ordered  the  magistrates  to  pay 
into  tiie  rojal  treasury  tiie  sum  of  3000  marks, 
and  tiie  commonalty  the  more  enormous  sum  of 
£100,000  (Kymer's  Tcedera,  \'ol.  VIL  p.  78.5), 
and  in  the  mean  time  committed  the  mayor  and 
other  principal  citizens  to  different  and  distant 
prisons,  there  to  remain  till  these  fines  were  paid. 
Nor  were  they  even  then  to  expect  restoration  to 
favor;  for  it  was  decreed,  that  in  future  the  citi- 
zens should  have  no  government  of  their  own; 
but  that  the  king  should  appoint  one  of  his 
knights  to  be  ruler  of  the  city. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  king  showed  a  dis- 
position to  commute  these  severe  penalties; 
which  seem  indeed  to  have  been  made  thus  se- 
vere for  the  very  purpose  of  enabling  his  majesty 
the  more  readily  to  turn  the  remission  of  them  to 
profitable  account.  The  citizens  appreciated  the 
character  of  his  majesty's  proceedings  quite  cor- 
rectly, when,  as  Stowe  informs  us,  they  concluded 
that, '  the  end  of  these  things  was  a  money  matter.' 
They  first  tried  the  cupidity  of  the  king  with  an 
offer  of  £10,000  for  a  restoration  of  their  privi- 
leges, but  this  proposal  was  not  thought  worthy 
of  an  answer.  Soon  after,  however,  they  were 
informed  that  the  king  had  taken  compassion  on 
tiiem,  and  meant,  with  his  queen,  to  pay  the  city 
a  visit,  when  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing,  by  the  reception  they  gave  their  majes- 
ties, how  far  they  were  deserving  of  the  royal  favor. 
Richard,  having  set  out  on  this  visit  of  concilia- 
tion fi'om  his  palace  at  Sheen,  was  metat  Wands- 
worth by  400  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  mount- 
ed on  horseback,  who  tendered  the  humble  sub- 
mission of  the  city,  and  besought  his  majesty's 
gracious  pardon  for  all  its  past  offences.  As  he 
entered  the  city  his  coming  was  greeted  with  the 
acclamations  and  blessings  of  assembled  thou- 
sands; in  all  the  streets  through  which  he  passed 
the  houses  were  decorated  with  cloths  of  gold, 
silver,  and  silk ;  the  conduits  ran  with  the  choicest 
wines;  and  at  every  step  the  most  costly  gifts 
were  heaped  on  the  monarch  and  his  queen. 
Crowns  and  tables  and  vessels  of  gold ;  horses 
proudly  caparisoned  :  cloths  of  the  richest  fabrics ; 
coins,  jewels,  and  precious  stones;  are  enume- 
rated among  the  offerings  made  on  this  occasion 
by  an  injured  people,  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
their  sovereign.  Well  might  the  citizens  ima- 
gine, that  their  pardon  was  now  secure  ;  yet,  pro- 
fuse as  they  had  been,  Riciiard  wa.s  still  unsa- 
tisfied, lie  insisted  on  having  a  further  gift  of 
.£'10,000  in  money;  and  not  until  this  sum  was 
collected  by  an  assessment  on  the  inhabitants, 
and  paid  into  the  royal  coflTers,  would  he  consent 
to  restore  the  city  to  its  privileges,  and  remit  the 
fines  of  3000  marks  and  £100,000,  which  he  had 
originally  imposed  on  the  magistrates  and  com- 
monalty. Such  is  the  compassion  of  tyrants; 
such  the  '  good  old  times,'  which  ounht  to  make 
the  citizens  of  London  reckon,  as  above  all  price, 
the  constitutional  liberty  which  they  now  enjoy. 
Every  care  was  taken  not  to  furnish  Richard  with 
any  new  pretext  for  interfering  with  the  city  ;  but, 
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when  he  coulJ  no  longer  plunder  it  under  dis- 
guise of  the  royal  prerogative,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  have  recourse  to  open  force.  In  13'.t7,  witli- 
out  any  pretext  whatever,  he  extorted  from  the 
city,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  10,000  marks,  and 
in  tlie  following  year  levied  still  larger  sums 
from  individual  citizens.  The  tyranny  of  Rich- 
ard, however,  was  now  drawing  to  its  termina- 
tion. The  universal  disuffection  which  it  had 
produced  encouraged  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  to 
hoist  the  standard  of  rebellion  ;  Richard  was  in 
an  instant  hurled  from  his  throne;  and  those 
streets  which  had  been  so  lately  paved,  as  it 
were,  wit'i  diamonds  at  his  approach — where  he 
had  witnessed  far  more  loyalty  than  he  knew 
how  to  appreciate — saw  him  led  captive  to  the 
tower,  without  one  token  of  that  commiseration 
which  the  fall  of  greatness  usually  inspires. 

Henry  IV.  gave  the  citizens  no  cause  to  regret 
his  accession  to  the  throne;  while  he  lived  he 
respected  their  institutions,  and  granted  them 
several  new  privileges  highly  conducive  to  the 
good  government  of  the  city,  particularly  a  more 
absolute  control  than  they  had  yet  possessed 
over  the  different  gates  and  posterns.  During 
the  splendid  reign  of  Henry  V.,  and  that  of  his 
son  Henry  VL,  while  under  the  beneficent^pro- 
tectorate  of  the  great  duke  of  Bedford,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  city  was  left,  without  interfer- 
ence, in  the  hands  of  its  own  magistrates,  and 
never,  perhaps,  was  that  government  more  ably 
or  prosperously  administered. 

When  the  turbulent  cardinal  Beaufort  endea- 
voured, in  the  absence  of  the  protector  in  France, 
to  wrest  the  reins  of  power  from  the  hands  of 
the  deputy  protector,  the  good  duke  Humphry 
of  Gloucester;  he  commenced  with  an  attempt 
to  get  possession  of  London  by  surprise,  while 
the  citizens  were  engaged  in  the  annual  festivity 
of  welcoming  their  chief  magistrate  into  office  ; 
but  through  the  vigilant  and  spirited  conduct  of 
the  mayor,  Sir  John  Coventry,  the  design  was 
happily  frustrated. 

After  the  assumption  of  che  sceptre  by  Henry 
VI.,  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens  of  London  was  as- 
sailed by  many  temptations;  but  they  were  slow 
in  participating  in  the  party  feuds  which  the  mis- 
government  of  this  imbecile  prince  produced. 
The  good  service  which  they  rendered  Henry  on 
the  occasion  of  Jack  Cade's,  or  rather  Richard 
duke  of  York's  insurrection,  as  already  related 
appears  to  have  arisen,  more  from  a  wish  to 
rid  the  city  of  a  troublesome  guest  than  from  any 
affection  for  the  prince  himself;  nor  was  it  till  a 
considerable  time  after  war  was  openly  declared, 
between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
that  they  declared  for  either.  In  1458  it  was 
selected  as  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  where  the 
chiefs  of  the  adverse  parties  might  meet  to  treat 
of  terms  of  accommodation  ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  its  magistrates  conducted  themselves,  on 
the  occasion,  did  singular  honor  to  their  impar- 
tiality and  firmness.  From  a  distrust  of  each 
other's  good  faith,  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
came  to  the  conference  attended  by  numerous 
retinues  of  armed  men;  and,  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  city  from  the  imminent  danger  to 
which  it  was  exposed  by  so  numerous  a  conflu- 
ence of  hostile  spirits,  the  mayor,  Sir  Godfrey 


Boleyn  (ancestor  to  t'le  fpieens,  Ann  Roieyn  and 
Elizabeth),  caused  a  guard  of  5000  well  armed 
citizens  to  keep  watch  day  and  night.  So  im- 
posing a  force  kept  both  the  Yorkists  and  Lan- 
castrians in  awe,  while  it  showed  that  possession 
of  the  city  was  a  prize  to  be  hoped  for,  at  pre- 
sent, by  neither.  After  many  communings,  ar- 
ticles of  reconciliation  were  at  length  agreed  to, 
and  celebrated  with  abundant  solemnity  in  St. 
Paul's  cathedral ;  but  founded  in  mutual  insin- 
cerity and  deceit,  the  parties  separated  only  to 
appeal  anew  to  the  decision  of  arms. 

The  citizens  now  thought  it  mcumbent  on 
them  to  depart  from  that  line  of  neutrality  whicli 
they  had  hitherto  observed.  The  miseries  of 
civil  war  were  no  longer  to  be  averted  ;  and  they 
felt,  as  all  true  patriots  must  feel  in  such  cases, 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  throw  their  weight 
where  it  might  have  most  influence  in  bringing 
these  miseries  to  a  speedy  termination.  The 
side  which  the  Londoners  espoused  was  that,  in 
fact,  which  ultimately  trium])hed.  The  duke  of 
York  was  established  on  the  throne,  by  the  title 
of  Edward  IV.,  and  manifested  his  gratitude  to 
the  citizens,  for  the  services  they  had  rendered 
to  his  cause,  by  several  important  grants,  which 
added  considerably  both  to  the  jurisdiction  and 
to  the  revenue  of  the  corporation. 

The  union  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, though  in  its  general  results  auspicious  to 
the  nation,  was  less  immediately  so  to  the  citizens 
of  London,  than  to  any  other  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. The  reign  of  the  first  of  the  Tudors, 
though  distinguished  by  a  policy  well  suited  to 
the  character  of  the  times,  was  stained  by  many 
acts  of  grievous  oppression  towards  the  citizens 
of  London.  The  master  passion  of  Henry's 
breast  was  avarice;  and,  to  fill  his  coffers,  he 
had  recourse  to  modes  of  extortion  quite  as 
odious  as  those  by  which  Henry  III.  and 
Richard  II.  fed  the  streams  of  their  thriftless 
prodigality.  He  did  not,  like  them,  traflic  in 
taking  away  privileges  that  he  might  make 
money  by  restoring  them ;  he  showed  every 
respect  for  the  ancient  and  undoubted  right  of 
the  citizens  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  but 
took  the  liberty  at  the  same  time  of  asserting  his 
own  right  to  determine  whether  their  magistrates 
did  their  duty,  and  to  fine  them  smartly  for 
whatever,  in  the  om:iipotence  of  his  discrimina- 
tion, he  chose  to  brand  with  the  name  of  malver- 
sation. The  ingenuity  of  this  mode  of  spoliation 
was  considerable;  since  it  made  the  citizens 
themselves  the  purveyors,  and,  the  worse  the 
magistrate,  the  more  certain  he  was  to  enrich  the 
sovereign.  Civic  honors  became  now  the  greatest 
of  all  individual  misfortunes;  to  be  elected  into 
office  was  to  be  marked  out  as  a  victim  foi 
royal  rapacity.  Sir  W.  Capel,  who  filled  the 
mayoralty  in  1503,  was,  five  years  after,  on  a 
general  allei;ation  of  remissness  in  his  official 
duties,  fined  £'2000  ;  aiifcl,  because  he  refused  to 
submit  to  the  iniquitous  exaction,  was  committed 
a  close  prisoner  to  the  tower.  Sir  Thomas 
Kniesworlh,  who  was  mayor  in  1505,  and  his 
two  sherifl's,  paid  the  sum  of  £1400  to  escape  a 
similar  fate.  Sir  Lawrence  Aylmer.  who  filled 
the  mayoralty  in  1507,  and  his  two  sheriffs, 
preferred  the  example  of  Capel,  and  followed 
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him  to  prison  raiher  thuu  pay  llie  heavy  tines 
which  were  demanded  from  them.  An  al4erman 
(if  tlie  name  of  Uawes  was  also  imprisoned  for 
some  pretended  misconduct  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity, wliich  aftected  iiim  so  much  tliat  he  died 
of  a  broken  heart. 

Tlie  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  opened  the 
prison  gates  to  Capel  and  the  other  victims  of 
Ills  piedecessor's  tyranny  ;  while  Empson  and 
Dudley,  who  had  been  the  chief  agents  in  these 
schemes  of  extortion,  expiated  by  their  lives  the 
infamy  of  their  employment.  With  '  a  generous 
magnanimity,  not  uncommon  in  the  world,  the 
new  king  gave  up  the  offenders,  and  profited  by 
tlie  offence;  sent  the  collectors  to  the  scaffold, 
and  kept  the  money  in  his  treasury.' 

During  this  reign,  despotic  and  sanguinary  as 
it  was,  the  corporate  privileges  of  the  city  of 
London  were  more  respected  than  they  had  been 
for  many  a  preceding  age.  The  events  of  Evil 
May-day  exhibited  as  remarkable  an  example  of 
misgovernment  as  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
city  annals;  but  though  there  was  humiliation, 
and  shame,  and  reproach,  in  the  treatment  which 
the  magistrates  experienced  from  Henry  on  the 
occasion,  it  was  attended  with  no  resumption, 
no  infringement  of  charters.  The  citizens,  too, 
went  farther  than  they  had  ever  yet  done,  in  op- 
posing the  pretensions  of  the  crown  to  levy  taxes 
of  its  own  authority  ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
one  stubborn  patriot,  who  was  seized  and  sent  to 
the  wars  on  account  of  the  lead  which  he  took 
in  this  opposition,  they  suffered  no  harm  for  their 
spirited  conduct ;  Henry  even  withdrew  his  pre- 
tensions, and  disavowed  the  authoiity  by  which 
they  had  been  put  forward. 

In  the  reign  of  INIary,  the  civil  government  of 
the  city  suffered  a  temporary  suspension  during 
the  formidable  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 
The  Londoners  were  suspected,  and  not  without 
reason,  of  being  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the 
rebels.  The  city  was,  therefore,  placed  under 
the  military  command  of  lord  William  Howard, 
as  her  majesty's  lieutenant;  and  it  was  by  his 
spirited  conduct  in  defending  it,  when  attacked 
by  the  insurgents,  that  the  rebellion  was  ulti- 
mately defeated. 

When  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  throne,  she 
administered  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  in 
all  its  parts,  so  arbitrarily,  and  yet  so  well,  by  the 
mere  force  of  her  personal  talents,  that  the  privi- 
leges of  the  city  of  London,  like  every  other  free 
institution  of  the  country,  were  lost  to  the  sight, 
amid  the  glories  of  her  unrivalled  reign.  The 
metropolis  was  at  all  times  an  object  of  her  pe- 
culiar care ;  and,  in  her  own  person,  she  may  be 
said  to  have  at  once  united  the  various  functions 
of  counsellor,  alderman,  and  chief  magistrate. 
The  persons  who  filled  the  different  civil  offices, 
during  her  reign,  were  in  general  the  mere  in- 
struments of  her  will.  The  power  she  exercised 
was  unlimited  ;  but  tempered  with  so  steady  a 
regard  to  the  interests  and  honor  of  her  people, 
as  to  gain  her  their  unanimous  esteem  and  confi- 
dence. The  numerous  and  large  demands  which 
were  made  on  the  city,  during  her  reign,  for  men 
and  money,  were  obeyed  with  an  alacrity,  which 
showed  that  she  had  dieir  hearts  and  purses 
equally  at  her  command.    It  is  remarked  by  his- 


torians, as  a  smgular  circumstance,  that  such  de- 
votion, as  the  citizens  of  London  displayed  to 
Elizabeth,  should  not  have  been  rewarded  by 
any  new  privileges,  nor  even  by  a  confirmation 
of  those  which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  her 
predecessors.  The  fact,  however,  is  but  in  har- 
mony with  the  character  of  her  reign.  Slie  ruled 
well,  not  by  virtue  of  wax  and  parchment.  She 
made  the  days  forgotten  when  charters  were 
worth  caring  about,  by  showing  how  easy  it  is 
for  a  good  and  wise  monarch  to  make  a  people 
happy  without  them  ;  and  she  left  besides,  in  her 
example,  what  ought  to  have  been  of  more  weight 
with  her  successors  than  10,000  charters. 

James  I.,  with  talents  for  ruling  vastly  inferior 
to  those  of  Elizabeth,  endeavoured  to  govern  the 
kingdom  on  the  same  absolute  principle ;  but 
governing  it  weakly,  and  ingloriously — exerting 
power  more  for  its  own  sake  than  for  any  good 
it  could  confer — he  brought  odium  on  himself, 
and  disaster  on  his  race,  by  the  experiment. 
The  citizens  of  London,  however,  were  among 
those  who  suffered  the  least  from  his  arbitrary 
pretensions  ;  for,  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
cultivating  their  good  opinion,  he  treated  them 
at  all  times  with  peculiar  kindness  and  respect. 
He  became  a  member  of  several  of  their  compa- 
nies ;  he  honored  their  public  feasts  with  his 
presence ;  he  borrowed  repeatedly  large  sums  of 
money  from  them,  which  he  repaid  punctually, 
though  in  his  general  habits  careless  and  profuse; 
and  he  extended  and  confirmed  the  city's  juris- 
diction by  more  than  one  valuable  charter.  Tlie 
local  government  of  the  city,  which  had  been  in 
a  manner  superseded  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, now  resumed  its  functions;  and,  in  one 
remarkable  instance,  we  find  it  even  opposing 
itself  to  the  general  government  of  the  sovereign. — 
After  James  had  published  his  Book  of  Sports, 
by  which  a  general  toleration  was  given  to  break 
the  Lord's  day,  his  majesty  happening  one  Sun- 
day to  drive  through  London  during  divine  ser- 
vice, in  contempt  of  one  of  the  city's  regulations, 
the  lord  mayor  (the  Right  Hon.  George  Bolles) 
had  the  spirit  and  firmness  to  order  the  king's 
carriages  to  be  stopped.  'What!'  exclaimed 
James,  swollen  with  rage,  '  I  thought  there  had 
been  ne'er  a  king  in  England  but  myself.'  He 
immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  lord 
mayor,  with  his  royal  commands  to  let  the  car- 
riages pass.  '  While  it  was  in  my  power,'  re- 
plied the  worthy  magistrate,  'I  did  my  duty; 
but,  that  being  taken  away  by  a  higher  power,  it 
is  my  duty  to  obey.'  It  is  said  that  James  had 
the  good  sense  to  do  justice  to  the  spirit  which 
dictated  this  conduct,  and  thanked  the  mayor  for 
knowing  the  duties  of  his  office  so  well. 

Charles  I.,  acting  upon  his  father's  extravagant 
notions  of  the  kingly  prerogative,  while  the  ad- 
vancing intelligence  of  the  age  was  daily  render- 
ing them  more  and  more  intolerable,  the  patience 
of  the  people  became  at  length  exhausted,  and 
they  had  recourse  to  arms  to  re-assert  their  vio- 
lated liberties.  In  this  necessary  eflbrt,  the  city 
of  London,  which  had  suflered  more  than  any 
other  ])art  of  the  kingdom  from  the  oppression 
of  the  king,  took  a  leading  and  important  part; 
from  first  to  last  it  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
independent  cause  ;  and,  but  for  its  perseverance, 
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firmness,  and  sacrifices,  it  seems  more  than 
probable  that  the  nation  would,  at  this  time, 
have  sunk  at  the  feet  of  despotism.  From  being 
so  directly  under  the  eye  of  the  star  chamber  and 
hi^h  connnission  courts,  it  had  opportunities  of 
witnessing  too  many  of  those  '  fantastic  tricks,' 
which  make  '  even  angels  weep,'  to  abandon 
easily  the  attempt  to  be  free. — It  had  seen  its 
most  venerated  institutions  set  at  nought ;  mar- 
tial law  substituted  for  civic  rule  ;  trade  and  in- 
dustry made  matters  of  privilege  and  monopoly; 
the  property  of  the  citizens  plundered  by  illegal 
exactions ;  the  richer  sort  thrown  into  prison 
when  they  refused  compliance,  and  the  poorer 
dragged  to  serve  in  the  army  and  navy.  It  had 
seen  the  king  repenting  himself  of  these  severities, 
%vhen  he  found  them  less  productive  to  his  trea- 
sury than  he  expected,  and  by  a  formal  charter 
(18th  October,  1638)  confirming  and  restoring  to 
the  citizens  '  every  right,  immunity,  franchise, 
and  privdege,  which  they  had  ever  enjoyed  ;'  and 
yet,  immediately  after,  violating  all  of  them  as 
wantonly  and  perfidiously  as  ever.  The  sword 
of  the  lord  mayor  was  at  last  ordered  to  be  taken 
from  him ;  and  four  of  the  aldermen  were  com- 
mitted to  different  prisons,  because  they  refused 
to  be  the  instruments  of  exacting  from  their  fellow- 
citizens  a  forced  loan  oF  £'200,000.  Submission 
had  now  reached  its  limits ;  and,  in  turning  the 
sword  of  the  city  against  the  tyrant  who  de- 
manded its  surrender,  the  citizens  did  but  their 
duty.  The  attempt,  it  is  true,  was  far  from  end- 
ing in  the  attainment  of  that  liberty  and  security 
for  which  the  citizens  took  the  field ;  for,  after 
years  of  anarchy,  they  but  exchanged  one  despo- 
tism for  another — that  of  the  king  for  that  of  the 
commonwealth ;  yet,  though  defrauded  of  the 
fair  harvest  which  promised  to  crown  their  la- 
bors, the  spirit  is  not  the  less  to  be  commended 
which  made  them  foremost  in  the  fight  when 
liberty  seemed  the  prize.  The  destruction  of  the 
monarchy  formed  no  part  of  the  views  which 
guided  the  more  rational  and  respectable  portion 
of  the  London  citizens — they  desired  only  to  see 
it  restored  to  a  constitutional  basis.  When  par- 
liament passed  the  '  act  for  the  eheredation  of 
the  royal  line,  and  the  abolition  of  monarchy  in 
the  kingdom,'  Sir  Abraham  Reynardson,  the  lord 
mayor,  refused  to  proclaim  it  in  the  city ;  and, 
for  doing  so,  was  degraded  from  his  office,  fined 
.£'2000,  and  committed  to  the  tower. 

The  last  to  submit  to  the  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well, the  citizens  of  I^ondon  were  also  the  first  to 
co-operate  with  Monk  in  his  plans  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  exiled  family.  They  made  him  the 
major-general  of  their  forces,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  his  weight  at  this  important  crisis ; 
and  the  lord  mayor,  Sir  Thomas  Adams,  formed 
one  of  the  deputation  which  went  over  to  Breda, 
to  invite  the  return  of  Charles  II.  The  restored 
monarch  evinced  at  first  a  just  sense  of  the 
claims  which  the  city  had  established  to  his 
kindness  and  protection.  He  granted  them  a 
charter,  since  called  the  Great  Charter  of  Confir- 
mation, in  which  all  the  privileges,  liberties, 
rights,  and  customs,  granted  to  the  city  by  former 
sovereigns,  were  carefully  recited,  and  now 
solemnly  confirmed,  '  in  return  for  the  late 
tokens  of  loyalty   discovered    in  the  said  city 


towards  his  person  and  government,  by  their  ef- 
fectual aid  to  restore  him  to  tlie  crown.'  The 
gratitude  of  Charles,  however,  was  but  of  brief 
duration.  Neither  the  unhappy  fall  of  his  father, 
nor  his  own  misfortunes,  nor  all  the  lights  of  the 
age,  had  been  able  to  purify  his  nature  from  that 
love  of  arbitrary  power  which  formed  the  heredi- 
tary vice  of  his  race.  Scarcely  had  the  shouts 
which  welcomed  his  return  ceased  to  vibrate  in 
the  ear,  when  he  entered  on  a  similar  career  of 
misgovernment  to  that  which  had  led  his  prede- 
cessor to  the  scaffold.  Again  were  the  citizens 
of  London  driven,  by  the  course  of  events,  to 
stand  forward  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the 
subject;  and,  had  the  nation  only  supported  them 
as  well  on  this  as  they  had  done  on  former  oc- 
casions, our  history  might  have  been  spared  the 
'  disgrace'  which,  in  the  opinion  of  an  enlightened 
statesman,  was  cast  on  it  by  the  impunity  with 
which  Charles  II.  was  suffered  to  pursue  his 
career  of  tyranny  to  its  end. — Fox's  Life  of  James 
II.  When,  in  1681,  parliament  was  dissolved 
because  of  its  refusal  to  proceed  with  the  supplies 
till  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of 
York  from  the  throne,  on  account  of  his  Catholic 
tenets,  was  passed,  the  citizens  of  London  as- 
sembled in  common  hall,  and,  after  voting 
thanks  to  their  representatives  for  the  share  they 
had  in  this  refusal,  they  resolved,  '  by  God's  as- 
sistance, to  stand  by  them  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes ;  being  confidently  assured,  that  the 
said  members  for  the  city  will  never  consent  to 
the  granting  any  money  or  supply,  till  they  have 
effectually  secured  them  against  popery  and  ar- 
bitrary power.'  The  same  sentiments  were  re- 
echoed in  the  resolutions  of  other  corporate 
bodies,  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  yet  when 
Charles,  rather  than  accept  of  supplies  on  such 
terms,  resolved  to  govern  without  a  parliament 
at  all,  and  became  a  pensionary  to  France  for  the 
means  of  supporting  his  state  as  an  English  mo- 
narch, no  general  effort  was  interposed  to  save 
the  country  from  this  declension  into  absolute 
despotism,  and  the  citizens  of  London  were  left 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  vengeance  of  the 
court,  for  the  single  example  which  it  had  pre- 
sumed to  offer  of  resistance  to  its  will.  '  The 
city  of  London,'  says  iMr.  Fox,  '  seemed  to  hold 
out  for  a  certain  time  like  a  strong  fortress  in  a 
conquered  country ;  and,  by  means  of  this  citadel, 
Shaftesbury  and  others  were  saved  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  court,  liut  this  resistance,  however 
honorable  to  the  corporation  who  made  it,  could 
not  be  of  long  duration.  The  weapons  of  law 
and  justice  were  found  feeble  when  opposed  to 
the  power  of  a  monarch,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  and  bigoted  party  of  the  nation, 
and  who,  which  was  most  material  of  all,  had 
enabled  himself  to  govern  without  parliament.' 
The  court  first  succeeded  in  wresting  from  the 
livery  of  London,  partly  by  corruption  and  partly 
by  violence,  the  election  of  their  mayor  and 
sheriffs.  As  soon  as  it  had  thus  obtained  un- 
limited control  over  tlie  administration  of  jus- 
tice— the  power  of  packing  juries  who  would 
decide  as  they  were  ordered,  and  of  nominating 
magistrates  who  would  shrink  from  the  execu- 
tion of  no  iniquity — it  began  to  maltreat  and 
plunder,  under  color  of  law,  all  who  had  shown 
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themselves  most  forward  in  assorting  the  rights 
of  the  people.  A  fine  of  £1000  iiaci  hitherto 
been  thought  enormous;  hut  such  was  the  thirst 
of  revenge  wliich  now  animated  the  court  party, 
that  the  fines  imposed  by  venal  judges,  for 
what  venal  juries  chose  to  pronounce  offences 
against  law,  were  increased  to  £lO,000,  £40,000, 
and  even  £100,000 !  Alderman  Pilkinglon,  and 
two  other  citizens,  Colt  and  Oates,  were  fined 
£100,000  each,  for  speaking  disrespectfully  of 
the  duke  of  York  ;  Sir  Patience  Ward,  who  was 
lord  mayor  in  1G81,  was  found  gudty  of  perjury 
because  he  had  sworn  tliat  he  did  not  hear  tlie 
words  ascribed  to  Pilkiiigton  ;  nor  could  the  just 
and  mild  princi]5les  wliich  characterise  the  crimi- 
nal law  of  Euiiland,  protect  even  the  lives  of 
such  men  as  Sidney,  Russel,  and  Armstrong, 
'  when  the  sacrifice  was  called  for  by  the  policy 
and  vengeance  of  the  king.'  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  something  more  was  still  wanted  to  com- 
])lete  the  schemes  of  tyranny  wliich  the  court  was 
now  triumphantly  pursuing.  It  had  got  into  its 
hands,  as  we  have  seen,  the  appointment  of  the 
mayor  and  sheriffs ;  but  as  the  annual  election  to 
these  offices,  according  to  tiie  chartered  usages  of 
ttie  city,  niigiit,  in  some  evil  hour,  give  an  op- 
portunity to  tiie  disaffected  to  contest  the  power 
of  nomination  with  success,  it  was  decided  to  be 
necessary  tliat  the  corporate  privileges  of  the  city 
should  be  abrogated  entirely,  and  the  government 
of  it  rendered  simply  and  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  king. — The  citizens  were  served  with  a 
writ  of  quo  warranto,  calling  upon  them  to  show 
that  they  had  not  forfeited,  by  certain  acts  of 
malversation  imputed  to  t'lem,  the  various  rights 
wliich  the  charters  of  a  long  line  of  sovereigns 
had  conferred  on  them. 

In  the  pretexts  employed  to  obtain  the  cloak 
of  a  judicial  decision,  for  this  predetermined  ex- 
tinction of  the  corporation,  a  good  deal  of  wicked 
ingenuity  was  displayed.  When  the  crown,  said 
the  king's  lawyers,  conferred  the  privileees  of  a 
corporation  on  the  citizens,  they  were  of  course 
intended  to  operate  for  the  good  of  the  crown; 
if  employed  for  a  different  purpose,  it  was  but 
right  that  they  should  revert  to  it ;  and  that  they 
had  been  so,  was  clear  from  the  resolution  which 
they  had  published  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
parliament  in  1681,  to  support,  '  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes,'  the  members  who  opposed  the 
king.  The  charters  of  the  city,  moreover,  had 
not  conferred  on  it  the  right  of  taxing  the  lieges ; 
and  yet  it  had,  of  its  own  authority,  imposed 
certain  tolls  on  all  goods  brought  thither  for  sale. 
Tiie  corporation  had,  in  short, 'both  scandalised 
the  king's  government  and  oppressed  their  fellow- 
subjects  ;  and  '  as  the  common  council  was  the 
body  of  the  city  chosen  by  all  the  citizens,  so 
they  were  all  involved  in  what  the  common 
council  did.'  The  council  for  the  city  had  one 
invincible  xmswer  to  make  to  all  these  arguments, 
namely,  that  whatever  might  be  the  character  of 
the  resistance  which  the  cor])oration  of  1681  had 
offered  to  the  king,  and  however  illegal  the  tolls 
which  that  or  other  corporations  had  ihiposed, 
yet  they  were  but  personal  misdemeanours  ;  and 
by  the  celebrated  provision  of  Edward  III.  con- 
firmed by  every  succeeding  sovereign,  it  had  been 
expressly  declared,  that  'the  liberties  of  the  city 


could  not  be  taken  into  the  king's  hands  for  any 
personal  trespass  or  judgment  of  any  minister  of 
the  said  city.' 

Defence,  however,  was  unavailing,  where 
judg.ment  had  previously  been  signed.  In  Tri- 
nity term,  1683,  the  court  of  king's  bench  de- 
clared it  to  be  tiieir  opinion,  that  the  malversa- 
tions of  the  common  council  must  be  considered 
as  acts  of  the  whole  city;  and  that  the  two  points 
set  fortli  in  the  pleadings  of  the  crown  were  just 
grounds  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  city's  charter. 
Tiie  attorney-general  did  not,  however,  enter  up 
judgment  mimediately;  in  the  hope,  as  it  would 
seem,  that,  when  the  corporation  saw  their  fate 
tiius  dependent  on  the  nod  of  the  king,  they 
migiit  be  induced  to  come  forward  with  some 
offer  of  compromise,  by  agreeing  to  which,  the 
crown  might  probably  gain  more  than  it  could 
hope  to  accomplish  by  the  absolute  resumption 
of  the  city's  rights.  The  court  party  in  the  city, 
with  a  ready  perception  of  what  was  expected 
from  them,  immediately  called  a  court  of  com- 
mon council,  w^here  they  succeeded  in  procuring 
the  adoption,  by  a  considerable  majority,  of  a 
petition  to  the  king,  in  which  the  corporation 
fully  acknowledged  tiie  misgovernment  ascribed 
to  them,  solicited  pardon,  promised  constant 
loyalty  and  obedience  for  the  future,  and  placed 
themselves  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  his  ma- 
jesty. 

The  lord  mayor,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
deputation  from  the  council,  presented  this  pe- 
tition to  the  king.  When  Charles  had  read  it, 
he  handed  it  to  the  lord  keeper  North,  desiring 
him  to  state  the  conditions  on  which  his  majesty 
would  accede  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 
The  conditions  were — 1.  That  no  lord  mayor, 
sheriff,  recorder,  common  serjeant,  town  clerk,  or 
coroner  of  the  City  of  London,  or  steward  of  the 
borough  of  Southwark  should  be  capable  of,  or  ad- 
mitted to,  the  exercise  of  their  respective  ofiices, 
before  his  majesty  had  approved  them  under  his 
sign  manual.  2.  That  if  his  majesty  should  disap- 
prove the  choice  of  any  person  to  be  lord  mayor, 
and  signified  the  same  under  his  sign  manual, 
the  citizens  should,  within  one  week,  proceed  to 
a  new  choice,  and,  if  hi?  majesty  should  also  dis- 
approve of  the  second  choice,  that  he  might 
himself  nominate  the  lord  mayor  for  the  year 
ensuing.  4.  That  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of 
aldermen  might,  with  the  leave  of  his  majesty, 
displace  any  alderm.an  or  other  officer  of  the  city. 

5.  That  on  the  election  of  an  alderman,  if  the 
court  of  aldermen  did  not  approve  of  him,  the 
ward  should  be  obliged  to  choose  again;  and,  if 
the  second  choice  was  also  disapproved,  that  the 
court  might  themselves  fill  up  the  vacancy.  And 

6.  That  all  justices  of  the  peace,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  city,  should  be  appointed  by  the 
king's  commission ;  in  other  words,  that  no 
officer  of  the  city  should  be  ex-officio  a  justice. 
'  If  these  regulations  are  made,'  continued  the 
lord  keeper,  '  his  majesty  will  not  only  stop  this 
prosecution,  but  confirm  your  charters  in  all  other 
respects.  The  term,  my  lord  mayor,  draws  to- 
wards an  end,  and  Midsummer  is  at  hand,  when 
some  of  the  officers  used  to  be  chosen  ;  whereof 
his  majesty  will  reserve  the  approbation.  It  is, 
therefore,  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  you  return 
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to  the  city,  and  convene  the  common  council, 
that  he  may  speedily  know  your  resolutions 
thereupon,  and  give  his  directions  accordingly. 
That  you  may  see  the  king  is  in  earnest,  and  the 
matter  is  not  capable  of  delay,  I  am  commanded 
to  let  you  know,  that  his  majesty  has  given 
orders  to  his  attorney-general  to  enter  up  judg- 
ment on  Saturday  next,  unless  you  prevent  it  by 
vour  compliance  in  all  these  particulars.' 

On  the  return  of  the  deputation  to  the  city,  a 
court  of  common  council  was  immediately  sum- 
moned to  consider  of  the  king's  propositions.  The 
debates  which  it  produced  were  warm  and  tem- 
pestuous. Numbers  there  still  were  devotedly 
attached  to  liberty,  who  declared,that  they  would 
rather  sacrifice  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  than 
consent  to  such  slavish  conditions.  '  If  we  must,' 
said  they,  '  sink  unoer  oppression  ;  let  us  at  least 
have  the  consolation  left  us,  that  it  was  by  no  act 
of  our  own  that  we  lost  our  birthright ;  that  we 
became  slaves  not  through  choice,  but  by  force.' 
Other  sentiments,  unhappily,  prevailed  with  a 
larger  party  of  the  council ;  and  the  degradation 
of  the  city  was  consummated,  by  the  consent  of 
a  majority  of  eighteen,  to  all  that  the  king  re- 
quired. Cliarles  appears,  however,  to  have  dis- 
dained the  triumph  he  had  achieved  ;  for  to  the 
surprise  and  mortification  of  the  servile  crowd, 
who  had  thus  proclaimed  themselves  his  willing 
slaves,  he  refused  to  set  his  seal  to  the  arrange- 
ment, and  preferred  entering  up  the  judgment 
which  had  been  pronounced  on  the  quo  warranto. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed,  that  he  followed 
this  course  from  a  wish  to  heap  degradation  and 
insult  on  the  city  ;  but  the  inference  is  superficial 
and  improbable.  Charles  had  no  cause  to  be 
displeased  with  his  own  friends  and  partizans — 
with  the  majority  who  voted  for  submission  to 
his  terms — and  it  was  on  them  alone  all  the  igno- 
miny of  such  treatment  fell ;  while,  to  those  who 
opposed  concession,  it  must  have  been  a  source 
of  just  pride  to  witness  the  shame  and  confusion 
of  its  advocates.  The  circumstance  which  in  all 
probability  determined  the  conduct  of  Charles, 
was  the  smallness  of  the  majority  by  which  the 
acceptance  of  his  propositions  was  carried  ;  for, 
while  so  numerous  a  party  remained  hostile  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  crown,  any  attempt  to 
conduct  the  government  of  the  city,  through  the 
medium  of  the  citizens  themselves,  must  have 
been  attended  with  per|)etual  embarrassment, 
and  not  altogether  exempt  from  the  chance  of 
utter  failure. 

The  judgment  on  the  quo  warranto  having 
been  entered  up,  the  king,  by  a  commission 
under  the  great  seal,  appointed  the  creatures  of 
the  crown  who  then  filled  the  offices  of  mayor 
and  sheriffs,  to  hold  the  same  during  pleasure  ; 
and  nominated  another  individual  of  the  same 
cast  to  the  recorder,  in  place  of  Sir  George  Treby, 
who,  as  counsel  for  the  city,  had  advocated  its 
privileges  with  honesty  and  zeal.  The  fate  of 
London  spread  a  general  alarm  among  the  corpo- 
rations throughout  the  country;  and  in  the  vain 
hope  of  esca[)ing  the  general  sweep  which  they 
supposed  to  be  meditated,  by  a  spontaneous 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  king,  most  of  them 
resigned  their  charters  into  his  hands,  with  a  re- 
rjuest  rather  slightly  expressed,  that  his  majesty 


would  be  pleased  to  re-model  them  in  such 
manner  as  he  might  in  his  wisdom  think  meet. 
The  king  accepted  the  surrenders  ;  but,  in  all  the 
new  charters  which  he  gave,  reserved  to  the  crown 
the  nomination  to  every  place  of  power  and 
profit,  and  for  the  few  indifferent  privileges  which 
they  contained,  exacted  large  sums. 

The  duke  of  York,  by  whose  advice  the  gay 
and  dissolute  Charles  chiefly  acted  in  these  op- 
pressive measures,  at  length  succeeded  him  in  the 
throne;  and  being  now  enabled  to  give  full  scope 
to  his  inclinations,  he  speedily  filled  up  that 
measure  of  iniquity  which  led  so  deservedly  to 
his  own  downfall,  and  to  the  final  expulsion  of 
his  house.  One  of  the  earliest  victims  of  the 
tyranny  of  James  II.  was  alderman  Cornish, 
who,  in  discharging  his  official  duties,  when 
Sheriff",  in  1680,  had  particularly  exerted  himself 
in  the  detection  and  prosecution  of  wliat  was 
called  the  Popish  plot,  the  reality  of  which,  his 
majesty,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  ot 
popery,  was  now  using  every  possible  endeavour 
to  discredit.  Cornish  was  now  accused  of  being 
concerned  in  the  Ryehouse  plot,  for  which  lord 
William  Ilussel  suffered,  and  on  suborned  testi- 
mony, to  which  no  man  gave  serious  credit,  was 
found,  by  a  packed  jury,  guilty  of  high  treason. 
That  the  vengeance  inflicted  on  this  ill-fated  gen- 
tleman might  inspire  the  greater  terror  in  the 
community,  the  merciless  JeflTeries  ordered  that 
he  should  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  not 
at  the  usual  place  of  execution,  but  in  front  of 
his  own  door,  at  the  end  of  King  Street,  Cheap- 
side.  On  the  23d  of  October,  1685,  the  citizens 
beheld  with  horror  and  dismay  this  barbarous 
sentence  literally  carried  into  execution.  James 
had  no  sooner  glutted  his  monstrous  revenge, 
than  conscience  appears  to  have  begun  her  up- 
braidings.  In  the  memoirs  of  his  life,  which 
Dr.  Clarke  has  compiled  from  James's  own 
p"pers,  we  read  that  '  although  Cornish  had  been 
a  furious  stickler  in  these  times,  and  that  no  f\ne 
doubted  his  guilt,  yet  when  his  majesty  heard 
that  one  of  the  witnesses  against  him  did  not  so 
positively  reach  to  what  is  criminal  in  the  case, 
he  was  troubled  that  the  least  formality  in  the 
law  should  have  been  infringed  for  his  security, 
and  therefore  declared  he  was  sorry  he  had  suf- 
fered, and  (marvellous  compassion  !)  ordered  his 
quarters  to  be  taken  down,  and  given  to  his  re- 
lations to  be  decently  buried.'  Life  of  James,  vol. 
1.  p.  45.  Never,  perhaps,  were  guilt,  confusion, 
and  shame  more  apparent  than  in  these  few  lines. 
At  first,  we  are  told  '  no  one  doubted  his  guilt,' 
and  next,  that  his  majesty  had  '  heard  that  one 
of  the  witnesses  (as  there  were  but  tvi'o,  the 
failure  of  the  one  destroyed  the  whole  case),  did 
not  so  positively  reach  to  what  was  criminal  in 
the  case.'  And  so  for  want  of  this  slight  '  for- 
mality,' the  mere  want  of  evidence  that  he  had 
done  any  thing  '  criminal,'  any  thing  meriting 
punishment  at  all,  far  less  a  fate  so  cruelly  ag- 
nnvated  as  that  which  befel  him,  is  the  conscience 
of  the  tyrant  'troubled!'  A  succeeding  age  did 
more  justice  to  the  real  character  of  this  transac- 
tion, when  it  pronounced  the  execution  of  Al- 
derman Cornish  to  be  among  the  most  odious 
cruelties  of  James's  reign,  restored  his  estate  to 
his  family  (for,  vvitli  all  his  compassion,  James 
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scrupled  not  to  beg5ar  the  children  whom  his 
cruelties  liad  made  fatherless) ;  and  condemned 
the  witnesses  against  iiim  to  be  lodged  in  remote 
prisons  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

When  at  length  the  nation  rose,  as  one  man, 
to  expel  their  oppressor,  James  became  as  mean 
and  pitiful  in  his  concessions,  as  he  had  been 
proud  and  arrogant  in  his  usurpations.  Among 
other  steps  which  he  took,  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing ruin,  he  directed  that  intimation  should  be 
made  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city 
that  he  bad  resolved  (out  of  '  tender  regard' 
merely)  to  restore  to  tliem,  by  a  new  charter,  all 
the  ancient  franchises  and  privileges  on  which 
they  had  been  deprived  by  the  decision  of  the 
quo  warranto.  He  sent  at  the  same  time  for  Mr. 
William  Kyffin,  a  merchant  of  great  weight  and 
eminence  in  the  city,  who  still  mourned  the  loss 
of  two  grandsons,  who  had  been  executed  for 
the  rebellion  in  tlie  West,  with  circumstances  of 
peculiar  cruelty  ;  and  in  the  hope  of  conciliating 
him,  by  such  honors  as  it  was  yet  in  his  power 
to  bestow,  told  him,  that  'he  had  put  down  his 
name  as  an  alderman  in  the  new  charter.'  '  Sir/ 
answered  Kyffin, '  1  am  a  very  old  man ;  I  have 
withdrawn  myself  from  all  kind  of  business  for 
some  years  past,  and  am  incapable  of  doing  any 
service,  in  such  an  affair,  to  your  majesty  or  the 
city. —  Besides,  sir,'  continued  the  old  man,  fix- 
ing his  eyes  stedfastly  on  the  king,  while  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  '  the  death  of  my 
grandsons  gave  a  wound  to  my  heart  which  is 
still  bleeding,  and  never  will  close  but  in  the 
grave.' — (Hughes's  Letters.) — O  bitter  reproach ! 
O  most  just  retribution  !  Not  even  the  name  of 
this  venerated  sufferer,  however,  nor  the  names 
of  all  the  city  sufferers  from  James's  tyranny  to- 
gether, could  have  sufficed  to  obtain  respect  for 
a  charter  thus  meanly  tendered  in  the  hour  of 
desperation.  The  time  for  reconciliation  and 
compromise  had  for  ever  passed.  The  citizens  of 
London — the  wliole  nation — saw  safety  only  in 
revolution ;  James  was  forced  to  abdicate  tlie 
throne  whicli  he  had  disgraced,  without  a  single 
arm  being  raised  in  his  defence ;  and  the  vacant 
diadem  was  transferred  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  his  consort,  on  terms  by  which  liberty  and 
happiness  were  once  more  restored  to  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  relative  rights  of  sovereign  and  sub- 
ject placed  on  a  surer  and  more  lasting  basis 
than  they  had  ever  yet  been. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  first  parliament  of 
William  the  third,  was  to  do  justice  to  the  city 
of  London.  The  judgment  given  on  the  quo 
warranto,  by  this  was  pronounced  to  be  illegal 
and  arbitrary ;  every  right,  charter,  and  indem- 
nity, anciently  conferred  on  the  city,  was  re- 
stored ;  and  all  grants  prejudicial  to  them,  which 
had  been  made  by  the  two  last  sovereigns,  were 
declared  null  and  void.  '  Glorious,'  indeed,  this 
revolution  deserves  to  be  called  by  the  citizens  of 
London.  Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  have  since 
elapsed,  and  during  all  this  period  they  have  as 
freely  enjoyed  as  they  have  spiritedly  maintained 
their  municipal  privileees. 

The  citizens  were  not  insensible  to  the  benefits 
thus  gained,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  showing 
how  ready  they  were  to  support  a  government 
founded  on  the  principles  of  liberty.     William 


having  suppressed  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and 
consolidated  his  government  at  home,  resolved, 
in  1691,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  Dutch  dominions, 
leaving  his  illustrious  and  amiable  consort,  queen 
Mary,  regent.  Scarcely  had  his  majesty  quitted 
the  British  shores,  however,  when  a  report  was 
raised  by  the  Jacobite  faction,  that  t'le  French 
were  on  the  point  of  invading  England  with  a 
large  force,  in  order  to  restore  the  exiled  James. 
No  circumstance  could  have  been  more  fortunate 
for  the  house  of  Orange,  since  it  proved  its  sta- 
bility on  the  throne ;  for  the  threats  of  invasion 
excited  no  alarm,  but  much  preparation.  The 
city  of  London  increased  its  military  force,  and, 
well  knowing  that  money  was  the  sinew  of  war, 
the  common  council  voted  an  advance  of 
£200,000  to  the  queen. 

So  much  had  the  city  suffered  from  a  popish 
monarch,  that  the  strongest  prejudices  existed  at 
this  time  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  so  that  in 
the  years  1697,  1699,  and  1700,  proclamations 
were  issued,  fixing  tlieir  residence  within  certain 
limits,  and  empowering  the  magistracy  to  seize  all 
arms  and  ammunition  found  in  their  possession. 
But  no  attempts  were  made  in  London  to  dis- 
turb the  public  tranquillity,  although  the  violence 
of  party  was  often  manifested  in  a  strong  degree. 
An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  1710,  when  the 
intemperate  Dr.  Sacheverell  attempted  to  revive 
the  principles  which  had  been  the  cause  of  hurling 
the  Stuarts  from  die  throne.  The  Dr.  preach- 
ed two  sermons,  in  which  he  censured  the  act  of 
toleration,  and  vindicated  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  to  the  government  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent. The  house  of  commons  took  up  this  bu- 
siness, and  after  declaring  his  sermons  to  be 
'malicious,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libels,' 
appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  articles  of 
impeachment  against  him.  The  house  of  lords, 
however,  thought  the  matter  had  been  treated  too 
seriously,  and,  although  they  condemned  Sache- 
verell by  a  majority  of  seventeen  voices,  he  was 
merely  restrained  from  preaching  for  three  years. 
During  these  proceedings  the  Dr.,  who  was  of 
the  high  church  party,  became  a  great  favorite 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  populace  of 
London,  who  considered  him  as  the  champion  of 
the  established  church,  and  suffering  for  its  sake. 
They  conducted  him  in  triumph  from  Westmin- 
ster Hall  to  his  house,  and  testified  their  zeal  in 
his  cause,  by  attacking  the  dissenting  meeting- 
houses, particularly  the  chapel  of  the  eccentric 
Daniel  Burgess,  in  New  Court,  Carey  Street. 
They  tore  down  the  pulpit,  the  pews,  and 
benches,  and  made  a  fire  of  them  in  Lincoln's- 
Lin-fields. 

The  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  to 
the  throne  was  hailed  in  the  metropolis  and 
through  Great  Britain  as  the  last  act  of  the  great 
drama  of  the  revolution  ;  for,  although  queen 
Anne  was  popular,  it  was  known  that  in  her  lat- 
ter days  she  wavered  as  to  her  successor,  and, 
could  she  have  possessed  sufficient  power  to  in- 
fluence the  appointment,  it  was  believed  she 
would  have  recalled  a  member  of  her  own  family. 
No  sooner  had  George  L  arrived  than  he  receiv- 
ed the  warm  congratulations  of  the  city,  and  in 
his  answer  to  their  address  complimented  them 
on  their  importance,  and  assured  them  that  he 
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would  Uike  tlieir  privileges  and  interests  under 
his  particular  protection.  On  the  ensuing  lord 
mayor's  day,  the  king  and  the  royal  family  dined 
in  the  city ;  on  which  occasion  he  created  the 
lord  mayor,  Sir  William  Humphreys,  a  baronet, 
and  gave  £1000  to  be  applied  for  the  relief  and 
discharge  of  poor  people  imprisoned  for  debt. 

The  rebellion  of  1715  excited  some  sensation 
in  the  metropolis,  but  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  affect  the  citizens,  who,  in  an  address  to 
liis  majesty,  declared  their  unalterable  adherence 
to  the  royal  person  and  government.  In  1721 
the  plague  raged  so  furiously  at  Marseilles,  tliat 
strong  measures  were  taken  by  the  legislature  to 
prevent  its  being  introduced  into  this  country. 
One  of  the  clauses  in  the  law  enacted,  that  'every 
infected  place  should  be  enclosed  and  shut  up 
by  a  line  or  trench,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication, and  that  all  persons  endeavouring  to 
escape  from  the  said  infected  place,  without 
having  regularly  performed  quarantine,  should 
suffer  death  as  felons,  without  benefit  of  clergy.' 
The  corporation  of  the  city,  ever  watchful  of  the 
privileges  of  their  fellow  citizens,  presented  a 
petition  against  this  bill ;  and,  although  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  first  instance,  they  procured  its  re- 
peal in  the  following  year.  Nor  was  it  to  matters 
of  a  local  nature  that  the  city  limited  its  interfe- 
rence, wisely  considering  every  infringement  on 
the  liberties  of  any  class  of  individuals,  as  an  at- 
tack on  the  liberties  of  all. 

Widr  this  feeling,  in  the  year  1733,  the  court  of 
common  council  resisted  the  extension  of  the 
excise  laws,  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  On  the 
day  fixed  by  the  minister  to  propose  the  obnoxi- 
ous measure,  the  citizens  in  great  numbers 
thronged  the  avenues  leading  to  the  house  of 
commons,  when  Sir  Robert,  with  an  indiscretion 
not  usual  with  him,  insinuated  that  the  multitude 
who  liad  assembled  had  been  gathered  togetiier 
unfairly,  and  applied  to  them  the  legal  term  of 
'■  sturdy  beggars.'  The  patriotic  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard, at  that  time  one  of  the  members  for  the 
city,  resented  with  becoming  spirit  this  attack  of 
the  minister.  '  The  right  honorable  gentleman,' 
he  said,  '  talks  of  sturdy  beggars  :  I  do  not  know 
what  sort  of  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  now  be 
at  your  door,  because  I  have  not  been  lately  out 
of  the  house,  but  I  believe  they  are  the  same  sort 
of  people  that  were  there  when  I  entered  the 
house  ;  and  then,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  that  I 
saw  none  but  such  as  deserve  the  name  of  sturdy 
beggars  as  little  as  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
himself,  or  any  gentleman  whatever.'  When, 
finally,  the  sheriffs,  who  were  accompanied  by 
the  chief  citizens  in  200  carriages,  present- 
ed the  petition  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common-council,  against  the  bill,  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  ;  the  minister  took  the  alarm,  and,  per- 
ceiving the  unpopularity  of  the  measure,  aban- 
doned it. 

In  the  rebellion  of  1745  the  city  of  London 
again  exhibited  its  firm  attachment  to  the  pro- 
testant  succession.  Addresses  were  presented  by 
the  corporation,  and  by  the  merchants  of  the 
metropolis,  who  proceeded,  in  140  coaches,  to 
declare  their  fidelity  to  the  throne.  The  military 
preparations  were  prompt  and  vigorous;  and 
when  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  after   putting 


down  the  rebellion,  returned  to  London,  he  was 
presented  wiUi  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box. 

Ready,  however,  as  the  cit:zens  were,  at  all 
times,  to  support  the  government,  and  to  sanc- 
tion every  measure  consistent  with  the  honor  and 
interests  of  the  country,  they  never  ceased  to 
watch  over  their  own  liberties.  A  proof  of  their 
vigilance  in  this  respect  occurred  in  the  year 
1749,  when  the  government  suspecting  that  an 
attempt  would  be  made  to  rescue  two  men,  who 
had  been  principals  in  a  riot  in  the  Strand,  or- 
dered a  party  of  the  foot-guards  to  attend  at  llol- 
born  Bars,  and  assist  the  civil  authorities  in 
guarding  the  prisoners  to  Tyburn.  The  sheriff, 
Mr.  Janssen,  knowing  that  the  constitution  and 
usages  of  the  city  precluded  the  interference  of 
the  military,  civilly  dismissed  the  guard,  and-, 
heading  his  own  body  of  police,  secured  the  due 
execution  of  the  law  without  molestation. 

The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  was 
agitated  by  the  well-known  proceedings  against 
VVilkes,  who  was  committed  to  the  tower  on  a 
warrant  (afterwards  declared  to  be  illegal)  from 
the  secretary  of  state,  for  a  libel  in  No.  XLV.  of  the 
North  Briton.  On  being  liberated,  by  the  deci- 
sion of  lord  chief  justice  Pratt  in  his  favor,  Mr. 
Wilkes  brought  an  action  against  the  under. 
secretary  for  illegally  seizing  his  papers,  and 
obtained  £1000  damages.  He  afterwards  re- 
printed the  obnoxious  No.  of  the  North  Briton, 
when  the  house  of  commons  expelled  him,  and  a 
prosecution  was  commenced  against  him  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  in  which  the  publication 
was  adjudged  a  libel,  and,  on  his  not  appearing 
to  receive  sentence,  he  was  outlawed.  The  pub- 
lic now  manifested  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of 
this  demagogue  ;  and,  when  the  house  of  commons 
ordered  the  libellous  number  of  the  North  Briton 
to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  the  popu- 
lace assaded  the  sheriff  and  city  officers,  wlio  at- 
tempted to  carry  the  order  into  effect  at  the 
Royal  Exchange,  and  broke  the  glass  of  sheriff 
Ilarley's  carriage.  They  also  snatched  the  libel 
from  the  flames,  and  proceeded  to  Temple  Bar, 
where  they  made  a  bonfire,  into  which  they  threw 
a  large  jack  boot,  in  allusion  to  lord  Bute,  then 
prime  minister. 

In  1768  Wilkes,  who  had  retired  to  France, 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  on  the  hustings 
at  Guildhall,  at  the  general  election,  and  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  to  represent  the  city  ; 
failing  in  this  object,  he  determined  to  stand  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority;  when  his  partizans,  not  having 
the  discretion  to  enjoy  their  triumph  in  (piiet, 
committed  several  outrages.  Mr.  Wilkes  had 
been  committed  to  the  king's  bench  prison,  on 
a  sentence  against  luin  for  the  libel.  On  the 
10th  of  May,  when  the  parliament  met,  an  opi- 
nion prevailed  that  he  could  not  be  detained,  and 
a  great  concourse  of  people  assembled,  ready  to 
convey  hirn  in  triumph  to  the  house  of  commons; 
but  finding  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  liberation 
they  became  very  clamorous.  Tliis  alarmed  the 
Surry  magistrates,  w-ho  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
military  and  read  the  riot  act.  The  mob,  incens- 
ed at  what  they  deemed  an  unnecessary  inter- 
ference, assailed  the  soldiers  with  stones  and 
brick-bats ;  when  the  latter,  who  were  principally 
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Scotchmen,  became  irritated,  and  one  of  tlieni, 
wantonly  di:scharg;ing  his  niiisket,  shot  Mr. 
Allen,  tl>e  son  of  a  livery  stable  keeper,  at  the 
door  of  iiis  father's  cow-house.  Tlie  soldiers 
were  afterwards  ordered  to  fire,  and  upwards  of 
twenty  persons  were  killed  ai.d  wounded. 

The  death  of  Allen,  who  had  not  participated 
in  the  riot,  excited  a  great  sensation,  not  only 
in  the  metropolis,  but  in  'he  country  ;  and  tlie 
c(!lebrated  Ilornc  Tooke  strained  every  nerve  to 
bring  the  offender  to  justice,  but  without  effect. 

Tiie  house  of  coi.ir.>ons,  as  we  have  seen  (arti- 
cle GiiKAT  Buitain)  now  annulled  Wilkes's 
election,  and  the  Middlesex  freeholders,  twiee  m 
tl'.e  course  of  six  weeKs,  re-elected  him.  A  third 
writ  was  issued,  when  colonel  Luttrel  was  in- 
duced to  offer  himself;  and  although  liis  rival 
was  again  returned,  by  a  majority  of  830  votes, 
the  house  of  connnons  declared  tlie  colonel  the 
sitting  member.  Petitions  were  presented  from 
the  city  of  London,  as  well  as  from  the  iuhabi- 
t^mts  of  tlie  county,  against  these  proceedings, 
but  without  effect,  until  the  great  question  as  to 
t^ie  legality  of  general  warrants  was  decided  in 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  in  November  176i:', 
by  Wilkes  obtaining  a  verdict  of  £4000  against 
the  earl  of  Halifax  then  secretary  of  state.  In 
the  month  of  April  following,  the  former  who 
had  previously  been  elected  ald^-rman  of  the  city 
was  liberated  ;  on  which  occasion  the  metropolis 
was  illuminated.  His  triumph  was  not  yet, 
however,  complete,  and  it  was  noi,  until  after  a 
long  struggle  that  the  legality  of  his  seat  in  the 
liouse  of  commons  was  admitted,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  ordered  to  be  erased  from 
the  journals. 

The  tumults  of  this  period  of  the  history  of 
London  were  not  always  of  a  political  nature  : 
tlie  Spitalfields  weavers,  who  felt  aggrieved  by 
the  introduction  of  foreign  manufactures  and  the 
low  rate  of  wages,  had  long  exhibited  symptoms 
of  discontent,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
been  guilty  of  excesses.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1769  these  proceedings  became  more  serious, 
and  a  party  of  the  guards  was  called  in  to  seize 
some  of  the  ringleaders,  at  the  Doljthin  public- 
house.  On  entering  the  house,  the  weavers,  who 
were  armed,  attacked  the  soldiers,  one  of  whom 
they  killed  ;  the  soldiers  returned  the  ?.re,  killed 
two  of  the  rioters,  and  took  four  others  prisoners. 
Two  of  these  were  capitally  convicted  ;  and  go- 
vernment deeming  it  necessary  to  display  its 
rigor,  in  order  to  deter  future  offenders,  by  an 
exemplary  ]Hinishment,  ordered  them  to  be  exe- 
cuted near  Bethnal  Green  church.  The  sheriffs, 
doubting  how  far  they  were  authorised  to  deviate 
from  the  sentence  ])ronounced  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
sent  several  memorials  to  the  minister,  ana  the  con- 
victs were  respited  until  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
could  be  taken  on  the  subject,  when,  they  having 
declared,  that  '  the  time  and  place  of  execution 
are  in  law  no  part  of  the  judgment,  and  that  the 
recorder's  warrant  was  a  lawful  authority  to  the 
sheriffs  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  execution,' 
the  criminals  were  executed  at  the  place  fixed 
upon  by  the  government. 

Two  other  events  occurred  at  this  period, 
which  strongly  marked  the  watchfulness  of  the 
city  magistrates  in  preserving  the  liberties  of  the 


citizens.  During  the  riots  in  Spitalfields,  the 
soldiers  had  passed  through  the  ciiy  unmolested, 
until  the  commanding  otHcer  on  one  occasion 
marched  his  men  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  and 
fife  through  all  the  public  streets.  Tlie  patriotic 
Beckford,  tlien  lord  mayor,  immediately  wrote 
to  lord  Barrington,  the  secretary  of  state,  to  re- 
quest an  explanation,  which  was  promptly  and 
satisfactorily  given.  '  I  am  very  clear  in  opi- 
nion,' said  his  lordship,  'that  no  troops  should 
march  through  the  city  of  London,  in  the  man- 
ner described  by  your  lordship,  without  previous 
notice  given  to  the  lord  mayor.'  His  lordship 
added,  that  he  would  take  such  measures  as  he 
trusted  for  the  future  would  '  prevent  any  just 
offence  being  given  to  the  city  or  its  chief  ma- 
gistrate.' In  later  times,  however,  the  city  has 
become  less  scrupulous  in  this  respect,  though 
the  right  to  exclude  the  military  remains  undis- 
puted. 

In  1771  the  city  made  a  strong  effort  to  oppose 
the  authority  of  the  house  of  commons  in  cases 
of  breach  of  privilege.  Messrs.  Wheble  and  Mil- 
ler, the  printers  of  two  newspapers,  had  been 
ordered  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  on  a  charge  of 
having  violated  its  privileges,  by  the  publication 
of  reports  of  parliamentary  proceedings.  The 
Serjeant  at  arms  failing  in  taking  them  into  cus- 
tody, a  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  offering 
a  reward  for  their  ai)prehension.  Mr.  Wheble 
was  then  taken  by  a  journeyman  printer,  and 
brought  before  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  sitting  alderman 
at  Guildhall,  who,  not  recognising  the  authority 
of  the  proclamation,  discharged  Wheble,  having 
first  bound  him  over  to  prosecute  the  man  who 
had  arrested  him.  Mr.  Miller  was  arrested  at 
his  own  house,  by  a  messenger  from  the  house 
of  commons;  but  he  gave  him  in  charge  to  a 
constable,  and  had  him  carried  to  the  mansion- 
house,  where  the  lord  mayor,  Brass  Crosby,  esq., 
and  the  aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oliver  were  sitting. 
The  Serjeant  at  arms  attended,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  house  of  commons  demanded  Miller  and 
the  messenger.  The  lord  mayor  refused  on  the 
ground  that  the  warrant  was  illegal,  not  having 
been  indorsed  by  a  city  magistrate,  and  ordered 
the  messenger  to  enter  into  recognisances  to  an- 
swer the  assault  at  the  nsxt  sessions  in  Guildhall. 
The  house  of  commons,  indignant  that  the  city 
should  thus  beard  its  authority,  ordered  the  lord 
mayor  and  the  two  aldermen  to  appear  before 
them.  Wilkes  refused  to  attend,  unless  lie  was 
summoned  as  member  for  Middlesex  ;  but  the 
commons,  not  having  acknowledged  the  lega- 
lity of  his  election,  would  net  do  this,  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  farther  contest  with  a  man 
who  had  so  often  foiled  them,  adjourned  over  the 
day  fixed  tor  his  appearance.  The  aldermen 
Crosby  and  Oliver  appeared  to  the  order  of  the 
house,  and  were  committed  to  the  tower,  where 
they  remained  until  the  prorogation  of  parliament. 

The  citizens,  however,  so  far  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  their  magistrates,  that  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  procure  their  liberation  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  courts  of  law,  but  the  judges  refused  to 
interfere  with  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. On  their  liberation,  they  were  saluted  at 
the  Tower  gate  by  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  and 
were  escorted  to  the  Mansion  House  by  the  artil- 
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lery  company  and  several  of  the  most  eminent 
citizens  ni  fifty-three  coaches.  Silver  cups  were 
voted  by  the  common  council  and  livery  to  these 
puhlic  spirited  magistrates  ;  and  the  printer  who 
had  arrested  Mr.  Wheble  was  tried  at  Guildhall 
for  the  assault,  when  he  was  sentenced  to  two 
montii's  imprisonment  in  the  compter,  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  one  shilling. 

In  a  subsequent  year  the  city  made  a  formi- 
dable opposition  to  the  obnoxious  system  of 
impressment,  but  the  decision  of  lord  Mansfield 
was  not  in  their  favor,  although  his  lordship  vin- 
dicated tlie  measure  rather  on  the  principle  of 
necessity  than  of  law. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  while  the  city  magis- 
tracy manifested  such  watchful  jealousy  of  their 
liberties,  a  party  of  misguided  men  should  be 
guilty  of  such  acts  of  intolerance  and  outrage  as 
disgraced  the  metropolis  in  the  year  1780.  We 
refer  for  the  details  of  them  to  our  article  Great 
Britain.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Letters  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  when  giving  what  he  calls  a  journal  of 
'a.  week's  defiance  of  government,'  unhesitatingly 
states  that  if  the  mob  had  attacked  the  bank  '  at 
the  height  of  the  panic,'  on  Tuesday  instead  of 
the  Wednesday  night,  '  when  no  resistance  had 
been  prepared,  they  might  have  carried  irreco- 
verably away  whatever  they  had  found.'  Wilkes 
headed  the  party  who  drove  the  rioters  away, 
and  this  was  the  first  effectual  resistance  they  en- 
countered. 

Certainly  the  ministers  had  become  so  ob- 
noxious, that  scarcely  any  measure  that  origi- 
nated with  them  could  give  satisfaction.  War 
is  seldom  unpopular  while  it  is  successful, 
but  the  contest  with  the  colonies  in  America  was 
not  only  considered  as  impolitic,  but  the  ill  suc- 
cess which  attended  it  generated  a  mass  of  dis- 
content in  the  metropolis,  which  manifested  itself 
on  all  occasions.  Strong  remonstrances  were 
presented  to  his  majesty  from  the  city  in  1781, 
deprecating  all  further  perseverance  in  '  a  system 
of  measures  which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to 
the  country,'  and  intreating  him  to  dismiss,  from 
his  presence  and  councils,  all  those  persons  who 
had  deluded  him  into  an  '  unfortunate  and  un- 
natural war.'  It  has  been  the  maxim  of  the 
citizens  to  speak  their  sentiments  boldly,  and  to 
bear  to  the  throne  their  grievances,  but  tiiey  have 
still  always  been  foremost  in  loyalty  to  the  sove- 
reign, and  in  support  of  the  government  when  it 
required  their  aid. 

Many  opportunities  have  occurred  in  which 
they  have  manifested  both.  When,  in  the  year 
1786,  the  wretched  maniac  Margaret  Nicholson, 
attempted  to  stab  our  late  venerated  sovereign, 
the  citizens  of  London  were  the  first  to  express 
their  congratulations  on  his  majesty's  escape; 
and  three  years  afterwards,  when  the  king  had 
recovered  from  the  dreadful  malady  with  which 
lie  had  been  afflicted,  th"  metro])olis  was  one 
scene  of  gaiety  and  joy  ;  when  the  first  moments 
of  exultation  had  subsided,  they  crowded  to  the 
altar,  and  joined  their  majesties  in  returning 
thanks  to  that  Being  who  has  the  hearts, of  kings 
in  his  keeping,  and  who  chasteneth  those  whom 
lie  loveth. 

The  early  appearances  of  the  French  rovolu- 
li.  11    were   hailed  with  transport  in   a  country 
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which  had  long  been  considered  as  the  natu- 
ral and  political  enemy  of  France ;  but  as,  in 
times  of  political  effervescence,  some  ardent 
minds  will  overstep  the  bounds  of  discretion, 
it  was  not  to  be  surprised  that  a  portion,  even 
of  the  population  of  London  should  sigh  for 
institutions  they  had  been  led  to  believe  more 
liberal  than  their  own.  Political  associations 
were  formed,  which,  at  a  less  critical  moment, 
would  have  excited  no  alarm;  and  individuals 
were  prosecuted,  whose  plans  mi^ht  have  been 
sufficiently  watched  and  defeated  by  a  vigilant 
police,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  censure  the  govern- 
ment even  for  an  unnecessary  vigor  in  preserv- 
ing the  country  from  the  horrors  of  a  revolu- 
tion. The  prosecution  of  Tooke,  Hardy, 
Thelwall,  and  Bonney,  in  1794,  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  was,  perhaps,  ill-advised,  though 
the  result  proved  a  triumph  to  civil  liberty  ;  for 
it  was  on  this  trial  that  the  doctrine  of  construc- 
tive treason,  which,  in  a  darker  period  of  our 
history  had  sent  many  to  the  block,  was  over- 
turned by  the  eloquence  of  an  Erskine  and  a 
Gibbs.  A  less  exceptionable  mode  of  counter- 
acting the  spread  of  sedition  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  formation  of  loyal  associations. 
The  dread  of  an  insurrection  in  this  country, 
when  the  scenes,  which  had  been  acted  in  Paris, 
might  be  re-acted  in  the  British  metropolis,  now 
excited  alarm,  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  Mer- 
chant Tailors'  Hall,  of  3000  of  the  principal 
merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  of  the  capital, 
who  agreed  to  a  declaration  of  attiichment  to  the 
constitution,  which,  in  a  few  days,  was  signed 
by  upwards  of  8000  individuals,  the  most  re- 
spectable for  rank,  character,  and  property. 

But  nothing  tended  so  much  to  heal  the  poli- 
tical dissensions  which,  at  this  period,  distracted 
the  country  as  well  as  the  metropolis,  as  the  war 
which  commenced  between  this  country  and 
France.  The  court  of  common  council  now 
addressed  his  majesty,  to  thank  him  '  for  his 
paternal  care  in  the  preservation  of  the  public 
tranquillity,'  and  assured  him  of  '  the  readiness 
and  determination  of  his  faithful  citizens  to  sup- 
port the  honor  of  his  crown,  and  the  welfare  of 
his  kingdoms,  against  the  ambitious  designs  of 
France.' 

A  few  tumults,  but  not  of  a  political  nature, 
occurred  about  this  time,  in  which  some  crimp- 
ing houses,  and  decoy  houses  for  recruiting, 
were  destroyed  by  the  mob :  the  pop-gun  plot, 
in  which  three  persons  were  apprehended  for  a 
conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  king,  also  excited 
some  alarm,  but,  after  the  persons  had  been  con- 
fined a  few  months,  they  were  liberated  ;  not 
but  that  there  were  individuals  capable  of  com- 
mitting the  most  daring  outrages,  even  on  their 
sovereign,  who,  in  proceeding  to  open  the  par- 
liament, in  October,  1795,  was  beset  by  a  mob, 
said  to  amount  to  100,000  persons:  they  assailed 
his  majesty  with  seditious  cries;  several  stones 
were  also  thrown  at  the  royal  carriage,  and  one 
of  the  glass  pannels  was  broken  by  a  bullet 
either  of  lead  or  marble. 

While  a  misguided  populace  were  thus  insult- 
ing one  of  the  best  of  monarchs,  tiie  nionied  in- 
terest of  London  was  manifesting  the  strongest 
marks  of  confidence  in  his  majesty's  conduct.  The 
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exigencies  of  the  times  requiring  extraordinary 
supplies,  iMr.  Pitt,  who  calculated  largely,  but 
not  erroneously,  on  the  disposition  of  the  city, 
proposed  raisnig  a  voluntary  loan  of  £l  8,000,000, 
and  on  the  1st  of  December,  1790,  communi- 
cated his  project  to  the  lord  mayor,  requesting 
him  to  make  it  known  to  the  corporation  and 
public  companies.  Had  tiie  minister  offered  to 
lend  the  sum,  instead  of  asking  to  borrow  it,  he 
could  not  have  been  answered  more  promptly. 
The  bank  lent  £1,000,000,  and  in  four  days  the 
whole  sum  was  subscribed,  so  that  when  the 
court  of  common  council  voted  £100,000,  on  the 
morning  of  tjie  fifth  day,  it  was  only  admitted  as 
a  favor.  Two  years  afterwards  the  merchants, 
bankers,  and  traders  of  London  determined  on 
aiding  government  with  a  voluntary  subscription, 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  on  the  day  it 
was  proposed  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  amounted 
to  £46,500  ;  the  bank  added  £200,000,  and  the 
court  of  common  council  £10,000;  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  short  time,  the  subscription 
amounted  to  nearly  £2,000,000. 

The  vigor  with  which  the  war  was  prosecuted, 
the  patience  with  which  the  people  submitted  to 
every  privation,  and  the  joy  with  which  peace 
was  hailed,  are  events  which  belong  to  the  iiis- 
tory  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  to  London  in  par- 
ticular. The  peace  was,  however,  of  short 
duration,  and  the  government  found  the  people 
ready  for  new  sacrifices. 

The  domestic  history  of  this  period  was  marked 
by  a  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  constitution, 
when  colonel  Despard,  and  other  persons  of  the 
lower  class  of  society,  were  arrested  at  a  public- 
house — the  Oakley  Arms,  Oakley  Street.  In  the 
month  of  February,  1803,  ten  of  them  were  con- 
victed of  high-treason,  and  on  the  21st  of  that 
month  Despard  and  six  others  were  executed  on 
the  top  of  llorsemonger  gaol,  Southwark;  their 
heads  were  cut  off  and  exhibited  to  the  crowd, 
but  the  other  part  of  the  sentence  on  traitors  was 
remitted. 

During  the  long  war  that  ensued,  party  poli- 
tics were  carried  to  a  great  length,  not  only  in 
the  senate,  but  also  in  the  city  council,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  the  citizens  were  divided 
in  their  sentiments,  as  to  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment :  a  new  call  for  men  or  money,  or  a  new 
opportunity  of  testifying  their  loyalty,  was  how- 
ever sure  to  unite  all  ranks  and  parties,  and  no 
loyalty  could  be  less  equivocal  than  that  which 
was  manifested  in  the  metropolis  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1809,  when  his  late  majesty  entered  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  which  v/as  cele- 
brated as  a  jubilee.  The  arms  of  France  had 
triumphed  over  every  continental  power,  and 
England,  left  to  continue  the  struggle  single- 
handed,  had  swept  the  ocean  of  her  enemies,  and 
sighed  for  new  worlds  to  conquer — or  a  new 
stage  on  which  to  renew  the  combat,  vvhen  the 
Spaniards  began  to  shake  oft'  the  lethargy  which 
had  placed  them  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Gallic 
emperor.  England  was  not  backward  in  her 
aid,  and  the  city  of  London,  equally  prompt, 
opened  the  subscription  for  the  Spanish  army, 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  £50,000.  The  contest  was  obsti- 
nate, and  the  issue  long  doubtful,  v.hen  a  domes- 


tic event  created  an  alarming  sensation  in  the 
metropolis.  On  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  May, 
1812,  as  Mr.  Percival;  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, was  entering  tlie  lobby  of  the  house  of 
commons,  he  was  shot  by  a  person  of  the  name 
of  John  Bellingham.  In  the  first  moment  of 
alarm  it  was  feared  that  this  sanguinary  act 
might  only  be  part  of  a  deep  laid  and  extensive 
conspiracy  against  government,  but  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  it  was  the  single  act  of  an  assas- 
sin, who  had  become  desperate  by  misfortune, 
and  imagined  that  government  had  not  afforded 
him  the  protection  to  which  he  was  entitled  in 
his  commercial  intercourse  with  Russia.  The 
wretciied  man,  who  made  no  attempt  to  escape, 
was  taken  into  custody,  tried  and  convicted  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  Friday  morning,  and  on 
Monday  the  18lh  he  was  executed. 

From  the  time  that  his  present  majesty  was 
appointed  regent,  in  January  1811,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  malady  with  which  his  royal  sire 
was  afflicted,  the  success  of  the  British  arms  be- 
came as  signal  on  land  as  it  hitherto  had  been  at 
sea ;  and  often  were  the  tranquil  pursuits  of  the 
citizens  interrupted  by  the  roar  of  the  park  and 
tower  guns,  announcing  some  new  victory  ob- 
tained by  our  gallant  troops  in  the  Peninsula 
under  the  illustrious  Wellington,  until  even  vic- 
tory lost  its  novelty,  and  the  people  of  England 
felt  more  joy  in  giving  peace  to  France  than  they 
had  done  in  all  their  triumphs  over  her. 

The  treaty  concluded  at  Paris,  on  the  30th  of 
]VIay  1814,  gave  peace  to  Europe,  after  a  war  of 
more  than  twenty  years'  duration ;  and,  on  the 
8th  of  the  following  month,  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, the  king  of  Prussia,  and  two  of  his  sons, 
with  several  of  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prus- 
sian generals  who  had  most  distinguished  them- 
selves, visited  London,  and  were  treated  by  the 
court  and  the  city  with  true  English  hospitality. 

The  war  which  had  been  for  some  time  carried 
on  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Ghent ;  but  scarcely  had  the  nation  felt  the  iDles- 
sings  of  peace,  when  Napoleon,  the  emperor  of 
France,  who,  on  his  abdication,  had  chosen  and 
been  allowed  the  Isle  of  Elba  for  his  residence, 
returned  to  France,  and,  in  a  march  to  Paris 
which  has  no  parallel  in  history,  overturned  the 
government  of  the  Bourbons,  and  reseated  him- 
self on  the  imperial  tlirone,  without  drawing  a 
sword,  or  firing  a  musket.  The  clangor  of  arms 
again  resounded  through  Europe.  The  British 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington were  cantoned  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
Prussians  soon  marched  to  their  support.  The 
battle  of  Waterloo  followed — the  anxiety  in  Lon- 
don for  tidings  of  its  results  was  unbounded ;  we 
need  not  repeat  what  they  were :  the  allied 
armies  again  entered  Paris;  Buonaparte  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  British  nation,  and  was  sent 
to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  where  the  imperial 
exile  died  on  the  5th  of  May  1821. 

Domestic  calamities  and  domestic  dissensions 
succeeded  the  war ;  the  ])rincess  Charlotte  of 
Wales,  who  had  been  married  to  prince  Leopold 
of  Saxe  Coburg,  in  the  preceding  year,  died  on 
the  6th  of  November,  1817,  in  child-bed,  to  the 
great  grief  of  the  whole  nation  !  and  never  per- 
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haps  <Tk!  {lis  metropoTTs  wear  an  aspect  of  such 
profound  and  sincere  grief  as  on  the  day  of  her 
funeral :  all  business  was  suspended,  and  the 
churches  and  chapels  were  unable  to  contain  the 
numbers  that  crowded  to  acknowledge  their 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  divine  Being. 

Some  time  previous  to  this  period  several 
meetings  had  taken  place  in  Spa-fields,  and  other 
places,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  petitioning  or 
remonstrating  with  the  government.  One  of 
these  was  held  on  the  2d  of  December  1816,  and 
was  followed  by  riots  in  the  city.  Some  pawn- 
brokers' and  gunsmiths'  shops  were  robbed,  and 
several  outrages  committed.  Four  persons  were 
arrested  for  high-treason,  and  tried,  )3ut  were 
acquitted.  One  of  the  rioters  was,  however,  con- 
victed and  executed. 

The  metropolis  was  still  in  an  unsettled  state, 
and  in  January  1818  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  for 
some  time  restrained  the  disaffected ;  until  the 
Cato  Street  conspiracy  was  discovered  in  1820, 
when  nine  persons  were  secured  in  a  small  stable- 
loft,  where  they  had  assembled  on  the  night  fixed 
upon  for  assassinating  his  majesty's  ministers, 
while  assembled  at  dinner  at  the  house  of  lord 
Harrowby.  The  ring-leaderThistlewood,whohad 
been  tried  for  high  treason  in  1817,  at  first 
escaped,  but  was  taken  next  day,  and,  together 
with  five  of  his  associates,  tried  and  executed  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  29tli  of  April.  Since  this  occur- 
rence the  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis  has  been 
undisturbed  by  any  political  events  of  moment. 

Remarkable  Distinct  Events. 

There  are  some  few  events  in  the  history  of 
London  so  remarkably  distinct  from  the  general 
occurrences  of  our  narrative,  that  we  have  thought 
they  would  prore  more  acceptable  to  our  readers 
as  separate  addenda. 

1.  Eart/i(juakes  and  hwrkanes,  as  natural 
calamities,  first  demand  our  attention.  London 
has  been  but  four  times  visited  with  any  shocks 
of  the  former  kind,  and  they  have  been  remark- 
ably slight.  The  first  of  them  known  in  history 
occurred  on  Valentine's  Eve,  in  the  year  1247, 
but  the  damage  done  was  trifling;  as  was  that  of 
two  others  in  1601  and  1692;  a  severer  shock 
was  experienced  in  1580,  when  Stowe  assures 
us  several  churclies  were  shattered,  and  the  bells 
struck  agaitist  the  hammers.  Two  other  shocks 
were  felt  on  the  8th  of  February  and  8th  of 
March,  1751,  which  the  fears  of  the  inliabitants 
appear  to  have  magnified  excessively — for  the 
only  damage  that  they  did  was  what  is  done  by 
a  high  wind  every  year,  throwing  down  a  few 
chimneys  and  some  old  houses,  which  ougiit  to 
have  been  condemned.  The  earthquake  of  1751 
afforded  one  Bell,  a  life-guards-man,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  practise  on  the  credulity  of  the  people, 
by  prophesying,  that  '  as  the  second  earthquake 
had  happened  exactly  four  weeks  after  the  first, 
so  there  would  be  a  third  precisely  four  weeks 
after  the  second,  which  would  lay  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster  in  ruins.'  So  great 
v>'as  the  panic,  that,  a  few  days  before  the  threat- 
ened destruction,  the  inhabitants  began  to  quit 
the  town  in  great  numbers.  '  Many  persons,' 
say  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  <  left  their  houses 


and  walked  in  the  fields,  or  lay  in  boats  all  night, 
many  people  of  fashion  in  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages sat  iu  their  coaches  till  day  break  ;  others 
went  to  a  greater  distance,  so  that  the  roads  were 
never  more  thronged,  and  lodgings  were  hardly 
to  be  procured  at  Windsor ;  so  far,  and  even  to 
their  wit's  end,  had  their  superstitious  fears,  or 
their  guilty  consciences,  driven  them.' 

But  this  metropolis  has  frequently  and  severely 
suffered  by  hurricanes  :  on  one  occasion  more 
severely  than  by  any  other  calamity,  except  bv 
the  great  fire.  The  most  remarkable  storms  have 
been  those  of  the  years  1440,  1445,  1599,  1703, 
1739,  1740,  1788,  1790,  1794,  1797,  1798,  and 
1801  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  1703, 
none  of  these  were  very  destructive.  The  last  men- 
tioned hurricane,  which  is  often  denominated  the 
high  wind  of  1703,  began  about  ten  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  the  16th  of  November,  and  raged  with 
unabated  fury  until  seven  o'clock  next  morning. 
Such  a  scene  of  devastation  was  scarcely  ever 
witnessed  as  in  a  few  hours  had  been  committed 
in  London,  where  2000  stacks  of  chimneys  were 
blown  down,  and  the  lead  torn  from  the  roofs  of 
several  churches,  or  rolled  up  like  skins  of 
parchment.  Two  turrets,  which  had  been  built 
a  short  time  before  on  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Aldermary,  the  four  pinnacles  of  St.  Michael's 
in  Cornhill,  and  one  of  the  spires  of  St.^Saviour's, 
Southwark,  were  blown  down ;  the  guard  room, 
at  Whitehall,  was  completely  unroofed ;  the 
vanes  and  spindles  of  the  weather-cocks  on  nearly 
all  the  churches  were  broken  to  pieces;  upwards 
of  thirty  houses  in  Moorfields  and  other  parts  of 
the  town  were  entirely  blown  down,  and  several 
hundreds  more  were  dilapidated.  Twenty-one 
persons  were  killed,  and  upwards  of  200  severely 
wounded  by  the  falling  of  chimneys  and  houses. 
All  the  ships  in  the  river  Thames,  except  four, 
broke  from  their  moorings,  and  were  cast  on 
shore,  principally  between  Shadwell  and  Lime- 
house;  sixty  barges  were  driven,  with  great  fury, 
against  London-bridge,  many  of  which  were 
sunk  or  staved,  and  nearly  500  wherries  were 
entirely  lost.  The  loss  sustained  in  London  was 
estimated  at  £2,000,000  sterling,  and  such  was 
the  demand  for  tiles  for  covering  the  dilapidated 
houses,  that  the  price  was  advanced  from  £l 
Is.  to  £6  6s.  per  1000,  and  bricklayers'  labor  rose 
in  an  equal  proportion.  It  was  in  this  storm 
that  the  Eddystone  light-house  was  blown  down. 

2.  liemarkable  fires. — The  first  fire  in  London 
we  find  noticed  is  by  the  Iceni  under  Boadicea, 
who  laid  Colchester,  St.  Albans,  and  London, 
waste  by  fire  and  the  sword.  In  the  years  764, 
798,  and  801,  also,  London  suffered  severely 
from  conflagration,  particularly  in  798,  when  the 
city  was  almost  burnt  down,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  perished  in  the  flames.  In  982  a  fire 
accidentally  took  place,  which  nearly  destroyed 
the  whole  city;  but,  according  to  "the  Saxon 
chronicle,  '  tlie  greatest  casual  fire  that  till  this 
time  befel  the  city'  was  iu  1077,  <  when  the 
greatest  part  of  it  was  laid  in  ashes.' 

We  find,  however,  the  city  rebuilt,  and  a  prey 
to  a  still  greater  fire  in  the  year  1086,  which 
Stowe  says,  '  spread  over  almost  all  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  England  :  the  church  of  St.  Paul's, 
in  London,  was  burnt,  with  the  most  port  of  tlie 
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citie,  which  fire  began  at  the  entry  of  the  west 
U-itc,  and  consumed  to  tl)e  east  gate.'  Another 
lire  in  1090  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
city;  wliich  in  1135  again  fell  a  prey  to  the 
flames.  This  began  near  London  Stone,  and 
burnt  eastward  as  far  as  Aldgate,  and  westward 
to  St.  Paul's.  The  fire  of  1212  belongs  rather 
to  the  account  of  London  Bridge.  See  our  Part 
III.  of  this  article.  In  1232  and  1483  London 
was  visited  with  fires;  in  the  latter,  which  began 
at  Leadenhall,  Stowe  says,  '  much  housing  was 
burnt,  and  all  the  stocks  for  guns,  and  other  like 
provision,  belonging  to  the  city.' 

The  great  fire  of  London,  as  it  has  been  most- 
appropriately  called,  broke  out  at  one  o'clock 
on  Sunday  morning  Sept.  2d,  1666,  at  the  house 
of  one  P'arryner,  a  baker,  iu  Pudding-  Lane,  Fish 
Street  Hill.  Whether  it  originated  in  accident  or 
design  is  a  point  on  which  historians  by  no  means 
agree,  while  all  concur  in  representing  it  as  atonce 
more  destructive  in  its  progress,  and  ultimately 
productive  of  more  beneficial  eflects,  than  any 
conflagration  recorded  in  history.  It  is  even  the 
opinion  of  more  than  one  respectable  writer, 
that  the  fire  was  almost  necessary  to  promote  the 
complete  extinction  of  the  plague,  which  had 
the  year  before  dealt  desolation  with  such  an  un- 
sparing hand  in  the  metropolis,  that  the  very  air 
had  become  tainted  with  the  putrefaction  of  the 
dead;  we  are  far  from  thinking  this  to  have  been 
the  case,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  infer,  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  some  such  calamity  as  the  great 
fire,  London  might  long  have  suffered  by  that 
dreadful  scourge  of  humanity,  which  its  crowded 
streets,  by  confining  the  circulation  of  the  arr, 
and  the  want  of  cleanliness  on  account  of  the 
scanty  supply  of  water,  seemed  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  promote.  It  is  true  that  a  city  was 
destroyed  and  property  to  an  unparalleled 
amount  was  lost ;  but  the  result  was,  a  new  city, 
im))roved  in  wealth,  grandeur,  and  all  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  obtained  for  ages :  and,  however  fatal 
the  calamity  must  have  been  to  the  age  in  which 
it  happened,  it  has  been  productive  of  the  most 
lasting  benefits  to  posterity.  The  part  of  the 
town  where  it  began  is  now  very  confined,  but 
it  was  much  more  so  at  that  time,  when  the  neigh- 
bourhood consisted  of  nothing  but  narrow  lanes 
and  passages,  and  the  houses  were  principally  of 
wood,  or  lath  and  plaster  The  fire  soon  spread 
to  the  adjacent  houses,  and  defied  the  power  of 
buckets,  for  the  engines  could  not  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  with  any  degree  of  success,  on 
account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  streets.  It  was 
then  suggested  to  the  lord  mayor.  Sir  Thomas 
Bludworth,  who  arrived  on  the  spot  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  pull  down  several  houses,  in  order  to  inter- 
cept the  progress  of  the  flames  ;  but  he  refused  to 
allow  of  so  prudent  a  measure,  and  is  said  to 
have  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  insignificance 
of  the  fire  in  flippant  and  indelicate  terms.  By 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  had  reached  Lon- 
don Bridge,  '  and  there  dividing,  left  enough  to 
burn  down  all  that  had  been  erected  on  it  since 
the  fire  in  1633,  and,  with  the  main  body  pressed 
forward  into  Thames  Street,'  which  was  charged 
with  combustible  materials   that  aticme?ited    it 


very  considerably,  raging  with  great  fury  the 
\%liole  day,  and  striking  the  inhabitants  with  such 
terror,  that,  says  Lord  Clarendon,  '  all  men  stood 
amazed  as  spectators  only,  no  man  knowing  what 
remedy  to  apply,  nor  the  magistrates  what  orders 
to  give.' 

The  amiable  Evelyn,  who  has  lefl  a  most 
nervous  and  unaff"ected  narrative  of  this  great 
calamity,  says,  '  the  conflagration  was  so  uni- 
versal, and  the  people  so  astonished,  that  from 
the  beginning,  I  know  not  by  what  despondency 
or  fate,  they  hardly  stirred  to  quench  it,  so  that 
there  was  nothing  heard  or  seen  but  crying  out 
and  lamentations,  running  about  like  distracted 
creatures,  without  at  all  attempting  to  save  even 
their  goods,  such  a  strange  consternation  there 
was  upon  them.'  At  first  the  fire  took  an 
easterly  direction,  and  proceeded  so  rapidly,  that 
considerable  fears  were  entertained  it  would 
reach  the  tower,  to  prevent  which  several  houses 
were  pulled  down  :  but  on  the  night  of  Monday 
it  became  directed  to  other  quarters.  The  wind 
changed,  and  blew  with  'so  great  and  irresistible 
violence,  that  it  scattered  the  fire  from  pursuing 
the  line  that  it  was  in  with  all  its  force,  and 
spread  it  over  the  city,  so  that  they  who  went 
late  to  bed,  at  a  great  distance  from  any  place 
where  the  fire  prevailed,  were  awakened  before 
morning  with  their  own  houses  being  in  a  flame.* 
On  Monday,  Gracechurch  Street,  and  part  of 
both  Lombard  Street  and  Fenchurch  Street,  were 
in  flames  ;  the  fire  then  was  burning  in  the  form 
of  a  bow. 

\Vhen  the  first  panic  was  over,  and  the  fire 
spread  so  rapidly  that  no  person  could  calculate 
on  the  safety  of  his  house,  great  exertions  were 
made  to  remove  the  property  into  the  adjacent 
fields,  which,  for  many  miles  round,  were  strewed 
with  all  sorts  of  moveables.  F'ive,  ten,  and  even 
fifty  pounds  were  given  for  a  cart,  to  remove 
some  valuable  property  about  to  be  consumed — 
the  boats  and  barges  on  the  river  were  all  laden; 
and  'scarcely  a  back,  either  of  man  or  woman, 
that  had  strength,  but  had  a  burden  on  it  in  the 
street.' 

The  night  of  Monday  was  more  dreadful  than 
the  preceding  one ;  the  fire  shone  with  such  a 
fearful  blaze,  that  the  streets  were  as  light  as  from 
the  sun  at  noon-day.  After  spreading,  in  one 
line  westward,  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,. 
as  far  as  Queenhithe,  and  in  a  parallel  direction 
along  Cornhill  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
northward  to  Dowgate  and  Watling  Street,  it  di- 
vided itself  into  four  branches,  which  united  in 
one  great  flame  at  the  eastern  end  of  Cheapside : 
on  Tuesday  the  whole  of  that  street  was  in 
flames,  and  the  fire  was  seen  '  leaping  from 
house  to  house,  and  street  to  street,  at  great  dis- 
tance one  from  the  other.'  The  impetuous 
flames  now  advanced  with  lawless  power  to  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul's ;  '  the  stones  of  which,' 
says  Evelyn,  *  flew  like  granados,  mealting  lead 
running  downe  the  streetes  in  a  streame,  and  the 
very  pavements  glowing  with  a  fiery  rednesse. 
so  as  no  horse  nor  man  was  able  to  tread  on 
them,  and  the  demolition  had  stopped  all  the 
passages,  so  tliat  no  help  could  be  ajiplied.'  The 
re'ghfourin<x  stref-ts  shared  the  same  fate,  and 
t!:e   writer  just  riuottd  dra\\s  a  vivid  feature  of 
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the  appalling  scene :  '  Oh  the  miserable  and 
calamitous  spectacle!'  he  exclaims,  'such  as 
haply  the  world  had  not  seene  the  like  since  the 
foundation  of  it,  nor  be  outdone  till  the  universal 
conflagration.  All  the  skie  was  of  a  fiery  aspect, 
like  the  top  of  a  burning  oven,  the  light  seene 
above  forty  miles  round  about  for  many  nights. 
God  grant  my  eyes  may  never  behold  the  like, 
now  seeing  above  10,000  houses  all  in  one  flame ; 
the  noise  and  cracking  and  thunder  of  the 
impetuous  flames,  the  shrieking  of  women  and 
children,  the  hurry  of  people,  the  fall  of  towers, 
houses,  and  churches,  was  like  an  hideous  storme, 
and  the  aire  all  about  so  hot  and  inflamed,  that 
at  last  one  was  not  able  to  approach  it,  so  that 
they  were  forced  to  stand  still  and  let  the  flames 
burn  on,  which  they  did  for  neere  two  miles  in 
length  and  one  in  breadth.  The  clouds  of  smoke 
were  dismall  and  reached,  upon  computation, 
neere  fifty  miles  in  length.  Thus  I  left  it  this 
afternoone  burning,  a  resemblance  of  Sodom,  or 
the  last  day.     London  was,  but  is  no  more.' 

On  Tuesday  night,  the  devouring  element 
continued  its  destructive  havoc,  sweeping  away 
Ludgate  HUl,  the  Old  Bailey,  the  whole  of  Fleet 
Street,  and  the  Inner  Temple,  and  threatening 
even  the  Court  at  Whitehall,  which  now  began 
to  be  alarmed,  and  gave  directions  to  blow  up 
several  houses  with  gunpowder — a  plan  which, 
if  adopted  at  the  commencement  of  the  fire, 
■when  it  was  suggested  by  some  seamen,  might 
have  saved  half  the  city ;  but  this  'some  tenaci- 
ous and  avaricious  men,  aldermen,  Jcc,  would 
not  permit,  because  their  houses  must  have  been 
of  the  first.' 

On  Wednesday  morning,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Westminster  and  the  suburbs  were  preparing 
to  flee  from  the  flaming  sword  which  seemed  to 
pursue  them,  the  wind  was  hushed,  the  fire  was 
stayed,  and  a  remnant  of  London  was  saved. 
The  first  effectual  check  that  the  fire  encountered 
was  the  brick  buildings  of  the  Temple,  which 
were  only  partially  consumed^  and  although  the 
fire  broke  out  again  here  on  the  Thursday  evening, 
the  duke  of  York,  who  watched  there  the  whole 
of  that  night,  caused  the  houses  in  front  of  it  to 
be  blown  up,  by  which  means  the  flames  were 
extinguished. 

To  aggravate  the  ruin  and  distress  in  which 
the  citizens  were  involved,  by  the  loss  of  their 
houses  and  their  property,  the  most  alarming 
reports  were  spread.  It  was  rumored  that 
persons  had  been  taken  with  fire  balls  and 
matches,  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  set  fire  on 
the  city  in  other  places.  This  so  enraged  the 
multitude,  that  they  kibed  a  poor  woman  who 
had  something  'concealed  in  her  apron,  which 
they  conceived  to  be  fire  balls,  and  wounded 
several  other  persons,  paiticularly  French  and 
Dutch,  against  whom  they  felt  very  indignant. 
A  more  alarming  rumor  was  circulated  on  the 
Wednesday  night ;  when  the  inhabitants  were 
lying  in  tents  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  it  was 
reported,  that  '  the  I'rench  were  coming  armed 
against  them  to  cut  their  throats,  and  spoil  them 
of  what  they  had  saved  out  of  the  fire.'  Des- 
pair roused  the  citizens,  and,  fired  with  indigna- 
tion, they  prepared  to  defend  themselves;  but 
Tiioming  dispelled  their  uneasiness,  and  brougiit 


with  it  the  joyous  prospect  that  the  fire  was  sub- 
dued, and  that  no  new  calamity  threatened  them. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
the  king  and  the  duke  of  York  during  the  whole 
of  the  dreadful  scene :  they  traversed  the  city 
night  and  day,  encouraging  the  laborers,  where 
they  thought  there  was  the  slightest  chance  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  flames,  and  person- 
ally directing  every  measure  for  that  purpose  ; 
to  this  energy,  and  to  a  corresponding  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  magistracy  and  the  train  bands, 
must  be  attributed  the  circumstance,  that  so  few 
lives  were  lost,  and  so  few  outrages  committed. 

The  extent  of  the  ravages  covered  a  space  of 
436  acres ;  as  the  boundaries  are  fixed  in  the 
official  account  of  the  fire,  which  appeared  in 
the  London  Gazette  of  the  10th  of  September.  It 
is  here  stated,  that  a  stop  was  put  to  it  at  '  the 
Temple  Church,  near  Hoiborn  Bridge,  Pye  Cor- 
ner, Smithfield  ;  Aldersgate,  Cripplegate,  near 
the  lower  end  of  Coleman  Street,  at  the  end  of 
Basinghall  Street,  by  the  postern  at  the  upper 
end  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  and  Leadenhall  Street, 
at  the  standard  in  Cornhill,  at  the  church  in  Fen- 
church  Street,  near  Clothworkers'  Hall  in  Min- 
cing Lane,  at  the  middle  of  Mark  Lane,  and  at 
the  Tower  Dock.' 

In  the  British  Museum  there  are  forty-one 
folio  volumes  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  claims  of  the  persons  who  had 
suffered  by  the  fire,  but  they  do  not  furnish  any 
account  of  the  aggregate  loss,  nor  could  it,  in- 
deed, be  very  accurately  ascertained.  The  in- 
scription on  the  monument,  founded  on  the 
reports  of  the  surveyors,  states  that  of  the  six 
and  twenty  wards  it  utterly  destroyed  fifteen, 
and  left  eight  others  shattered  and  half  burnt ; 
that  it  consumed  400  streets,  13,200  dwelling 
houses,  eighty-nine  churches,  beside  chapels, 
four  of  the  city  gates,  the  Guildhall,  with  several 
public  buildings,  hospitals,  schools,  libraries, 
and  a  vast  number  of  stately  edifices.  In  a 
tract,  printed  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  there 
is  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property  de- 
stroyed, in  which  the  number  of  houses  is  cal- 
culated at  12,000;  they  are  valued,  one  with 
another,  at  £23  per  annum,  which,  at  twelve 
years'  purchase,  make  the  whole  amount  to 
£3,600,000.  The  cathedral,  the  churches,  and 
other  public  buildings,  are  valued  at  £1,800,000; 
the  personal  property  and  goods  at  a  similar 
sum;  £20,000  in  wharfs;  and  £150,000  in 
boats  and-  barges,  cart  loads  of  furniture,  &c. ; 
making  in  the  whole  £7,370,000  :  but  it  is  sup- 
posed, that  this  calculation  is  much  too  low,  and 
that  the  property  destroyed  could  not  be  less 
than  £10,000,000  sterling. 

Great  as  the  calamity  was,  and  convinced  as 
the  citizens  were  that  it  had  been  the  work  of 
incendiaries,  yet  they  bore  it  with  patience  and 
resignation,  and  thought  only  of  repairing  their 
loss  and  restoring  the  city,  which  they  did  so 
successfully,  that  Burnet  says  :  '  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  all  Europe,  London  was,  in  four  years 
time,  re-built  with  so  miich  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence, that  we,  who  saw  it  in  both  states,  before 
and  after  the  fire,  canuot  reflect  on  it,  without 
wondering  where  the  wealth  could  be  found  to 
bear  so  vast  a  loss  as  was  made  by  the  fire,  and 
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so  prodijrious  an  expense  as  was  laid  out  in  re- 
Duilding  the  city.'  It  is  very  remarkable  thai, 
during  tiie  whole  time  of  the  lire,  and  amidst 
nil  the  alarm  and  confusion  it  occasioned,  nor 
more  than  six  persons  perished,  and  those  prin- 
cipally by  veuturing  incautiously  over  the  ruins; 
nor  do  the  bills  of  mortality  appear  to  have  been 
increased  by  the  houseless  condition  to  which  so 
many  thousands  of  persons  were  reduced,  when 
compelled  to  live  in  huts  erected  in  Smithfield, 
Finsbury,  and  Moorfields,  and  other  places  in 
ihe  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 

'  Although  so  indiscriminate  and  so  dreadful 
an  act  of  vengeance,  as  that  of  destroying  a 
whole  city,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  har- 
boured by  any  human  being,  yet  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe,'  say  the  brothers  Percy,  'that 
the  city  was  set  on  fire  by  incendiaries,  and  that 
in  more  places  than  one.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  always  stoutly  denied  it,  and  compare  the 
accusation  to  that  of  Nero  against  the  Christians, 
whom  he  charged  with  setting  fire  to  Rome  ; 
and  Pope,  knowing  that  an  invective  or  an  as- 
sertion is  better  recollected  and  lives  longer  in 
verse  than  prose,  has,  in  two  lines  on  the  monu- 
ment, declared,  that  the  accusation  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  is  false.  If,  however,  the  cir- 
cumstances were  to  be  decided  according  to  the 
rules  of  circumstantial  evidence,  we  believe  it 
would  be  fully  established,  that  the  fire  was  not 
accidental.  Lord  Clarendon,  who  certainly 
cannot  be  suspected  of  any  illiberal  prejudices, 
and  would  rather  attribute  the  fire  to  chance 
than  design,  says,  '  the  breaking  out  of  the  fire 
in  several  places,  at  so  great  distance  from  each 
other,  made  it  evident,  that  it  was  by  conspiracy 
and  combination  ;'  that  '  it  could  not  be  con- 
ceived how  a  house,  that  was  distant  a  mile  from 
any  part  of  the  fire,  could  suddenly  be  in  a  flame 
without  some  particular  malice ;  and  this  case 
fell  out  every  hour.'  The  noble  author  next 
alludes  to  Herbert,  who  .was  executed  for  the 
crime ;  and  although  his  examination  was  some- 
what contradictory,  yet  his  confession  was  suffi- 
ciently explicit ;  for,  when  he  was  taken  by  the 
committee  to  identify  the  place,  he  pointed  out  the 
site  of  the  house  where  the  fire  commenced  as 
that  winch  he  and  his  accomplices  had  set  on 
fire.  Even  lord  Clarendon,  who  maintains  Her- 
bert's innocence,  furnishes  very  strong  proof  of 
his  guilt,  in  his  account  of  his  confession  :  he 
says,  '  the  house,  and  all  which  were  near  it, 
were  so  covered  and  buried  in  the  ruins,  that  the 
owners  themselves,  without  some  infallible  mark, 
could  very  hardly  have  said  where  their  own 
houses  had  stood  ;  but  this  man  led  them  directly 
to  the  place,  described  how  it  stood,  the  shape 
of  the  little  yard,  the  fashion  of  the  door  and 
windows,  and  where  he  first  put  the  fire;  and 
all  this  with  such  exactness,  that  they  who  dwelt 
long  near  it,  could  not  so  perfectly  have  described 
all  particulars.' 

Farryner,  the  baker,  in  whose  house  the  fire 
originated,  confidently  asserts  that  it  was  set  on 
fire;  but  whether  Herbert  was  really  guilty  or 
not,  or  was,  as  his  advocates  contend,  insane, 
there  is  evidence  which  is  more  than  presump- 
tive, that  the  city  was  wilfully  burnt ;  it  is  not 
the  deposition  of  prejudiced  persons  after  the 


fire  happened,  but  evidence  that  the  design  ex- 
isted many  months  before  it  was  carried  into 
effect.  In  the  London  Gazette,  No.  4B,  for 
April  30th,  1666,  there  is  an  account  of  the  con- 
viction at  the  Old  Bailey  sessions,  of  John 
Rathbone,  *  an  old  army  colonel,'  and  several 
others,  for  conspiring  the  death  of  his  majesty, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  government ;  and  it 
states  that '  the  better  to  effect  this  hellish  design, 
the  city  was  to  have  been  fired,  and  the  portcullis 
to  have  been  let  down  to  keep  out  all  assistance; 
the  horse-guards  to  have  been  surprised  in  the 
inns  where  they  were  quartered,  several  ostlers 
having  been  gained  for  that  purpose.  The 
Tower  was  accordingly  viewed,  and  its  surprise 
ordered  by  boats  over  the  mote,  and  from  thence 
to  scale  the  wall.  One  Alexander,  who  is  not  yet 
taken,  had  likewise  distributed  sums  of  money 
to  these  conspirators ;  and,  for  the  carrying  on 
of  the  design  more  effectually,  they  were  told  of 
a  council  of  the  great  ones  that  sate  frequently 
in  London,  from  whom  issued  all  orders  ;  which 
council  received  their  directions  from  another  in 
Holland,  who  sate  with  the  States  ;  and  that  the 
3rd  of  September  was  pitched  on  for  the  at- 
tempt, as  being  found,  by  Lillie's  almanack  and 
a  scheme  erected  for  that  purpose,  to  be  a  lucky 
day,  a  planet  then  ruling,  which  prognosticated 
the  downfal  of  monarchy.'  The  account  con- 
cludes with  stating,  that  'die  evidence  against 
these  persons  was  very  full  and  clear,  and  they 
accordingly  were  found  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son.' 

At  first  the  following  inscription  was  placed 
on  the  house  built  on  the  site  of  Farryner's ; 
but  the  number  of  persons  it  attracted  to  the 
spot  caused  it  afterwards  to  be  removed.  '  Here, 
by  the  permission  of  heaven,  hell  broke  loose 
upon  this  Protestant  city,  from  the  malicious 
hearts  of  barbarous  Papists,  by  the  hand  of 
their  agent  Herbert ;  who  confessed,  and  on  the 
rums  of  this  place  declared  the  fact  for  which  he 
was  hanged,  viz.  that  here  began  the  dreadful 
fire  which  is  described  and  perpetuated  on  and 
by  the  neighbouring  pillar,  erected  anno  1681,  in 
the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Patience  Ward,  Knight.' 

There  have,  since  the  above  period,  been 
some  serious  conflagrations  in  London,  parti- 
cularly the  fire  in  Thames  Street  on  the  15th  of 
January  1715,  when  upwards  of  120  h.ouses,  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  merchandise,  were  de- 
stroyed. This  calamity  was  aggravated  by  the 
death  of  more  than  fifty  persons,  who  perished 
in  the  flames,  and  by  other  accidents. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1748,  a  most  destruc- 
tive fire  broke  out  at  a  peruke-maker's  shop 
in  'Change  Alley,  Cornhill,  which  continued 
for  twelve  hours,  and  totally  destroyed  nearly 
100  houses,  twenty  of  which  were  in  Corn- 
hill.  Mr.  Eldridge,  his  wife,  children,  and  ser- 
vants, all  perished  in  the  flames,  and  several 
other  persons  were  killed  by  various  accidents. 
The  loss  occasioned  by  this  fire  was  estimated 
at  £200,000. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1765,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  house  of  a  peruke-maker,  in  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  whicli  destroyed,  or  greatly  in;ured, 
100  houses.  All  the  houses  from  Cornhdl  to 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Outwich,  in  Bishopsgate 
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Street,  were  burnt  down  :  as  was  the  White  Lion 
Tavern,  which  had  been  purchased  only  on  the 
preceding  evening  for  £3000  ;  several  persons 
were  killed  by  the  fire,  and  by  the  falling  of  chim- 
neys; and  the  next  day  a  gentleman,  thinking 
that  some  persons  were  buried  among  the  ruins, 
got  the  firemen  to  work  with  their  pick-axes, 
when,  on  removing  fne  rubbish,  they  drew  out 
two  men,  tiiree  women,  and  a  child  about  six 
years  old,  all  alive. 

During  the  riots  of  1780,  the  King's  Bench, 
Fleet,  and  Bridewell  prisons  vvere  set  on  fire,  as 
well  as  several  houses  in  various  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  In  1793,  on  the  2d  of  December, 
an  extensive  range  of  warehouses,  near  Hermi- 
tage Bridge,  Wapping,  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
togetiier  with  several  adjoining  houses.  Three 
vessels  lying  in  the  dock  were  also  burnt.  The 
goods  destroyed  consisted  principally  of  sugar, 
rum,  and  hemp.  Of  the  sugar,  1400  casks  were 
melted  into  one  mass  by  the  intense  heat,  arid 
flowed  through  the  streets  in  a  brilliant  stream 
of  liquid  fire. 

But  the  greatest  conflagration  known  in  Lon- 
don since  1666  was  the  fire  in  Ratcliff",  which 
broke  out  at  Cock  Hill,  on  the  23d  of  July 
1794.  It  was  caused  by  the  boiling  over  of  a 
pitch  kettle  at  a  boat-builder's,  from  whose 
warehouses  it  communicated  to  a  barge  laden 
with  saltpetre  and  other  stores,  and  thence 
extended  to  several  other  vessels.  The  ware- 
houses of  the  East  India  Company  were  also 
consumed,  and  nothing  could  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  destructive  element,  until,  having  reached 
an  open  space  of  ground  towards  Stepney,  the 
flames  ceased  for  want  of  materials.  It  was  cal- 
culated that,  out  of  1200  houses,  of  which  the 
hamlet  consisted,  not  more  than  570  were  left 
standing.  A  calamity  so  sudden  and  so  fatal 
called  for  the  immediate  and  the  liberal  aid  of 
both  the  government  and  the  public,  and  it  was 
freely  given  :  150  tents  were  forwarded  from  the 
tower,  and  pitched  in  a  vacant  piece  of  ground 
near  Stepney  Church.  Provisions  were  supplied, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  parish  to  the  poor 
sufferers.  A  subscription  was  opened  at  Lloyd's 
Coffee-house  for  their  relief,  and  several  gentle- 
men, who  attended  near  the  ruins  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  the  benevolent,  were  so  successful, 
that  on  the  Sunday  immediately  after  the  fire  up- 
wards of  £800  was  thus  collected,  of  which  £426 
was  in  copper,  including  £38  14s.  in  farthings; 
exhibiting  a  singular  instance  how  universal  tlic 
feelings  of  sympathy  and  benevolence  must  have 
been.  The  whole  sum  subscribed  in  various 
ways  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  was  more  than 
£  16,000. 

Several  other  fires,  which  have  done  considera- 
ble damage  to  various  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
have  occurred,  but  those  above  noticed  nre  the 
principal  ones.  The  more  substantial  and  less 
inflammable  nature  of  materials  used  in  building, 
the  widtli  of  the  streets,  the  regulation  of  the 
building  act  as  to  party-walls,  and  the  more 
ready  supply  of  water,  are  all  guarantees  that 
London  will  never  again  be  visited  with  tliose 
calamities,  which  have  laid  it  in  ashes,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  Tl^e  fires  in  London  have 
'nore  fruiiucntly  originated  in  accident  than  de- 


sign :  and  so  convinced  was  the  legislature  of 
this,  that  in  the  act  of  1708  it  was  enacted,  '  that 
every  servant,  by  whose  negligence  or  careless- 
ness a  fire  should  be  occasioned,  should  forfeit 
£l00,  or,  in  default,  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to 
hard  labor  'luring  eighteen  months.' 

3.  Wat  Tyler's  insurrtction  has  already  been 
recorded  in  our  article  England.  After  finding 
himself  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  this  incen- 
diary aimed  at  the  subversion  of  the  government, 
and  marched  to  London,  breatiiing  vengeance 
against  the  nobility  and  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession.  The  public  gaols,  which  were 
opened,  added  to  the  rebel  army,  now  so  nu- 
merous, some  men  of  a  determined  character, 
and  with  talents  well  calculated  for  keeping  alive 
the  flame  of  rebellion,  which  had  been  so  suc- 
cessfully kindled.  Among  those  gaol  recruits 
was  the  famous  John  Ball,  the  priest,  who  now 
became  chaplain-general  to  the  army.  Wat 
Tyler  had  for  associates  several  other  daring 
men,  who,  making  a  merit  of  their  humble  oc- 
cupations, assumed  the  fictitious  names  of  Jack 
Straw,  Hob  Carter,  and  Tom  Miller. 

In  their  route  to  London  they  committed 
many  excesses,  putting  to  death  several  peers 
and  gentlemen,  and  every  lawyer  that  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands.  In  their  hos- 
tility to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  they  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath,  never  to  acknowledge 
for  king  any  man  whose  name  was  John.  When 
the  rebels  arrived  at  Blackheath,  the  princess  of 
Wales,  the  king's  mother,  who  was  returning 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  passed  through 
the  midst  of  their  encampment.  The  rebels 
permitted  her  to  proceed  on  her  journey,  though 
some  of  the  most  insolent  of  them  obliged  her  to 
kiss  them,  and  maltreated  her  retinue.  / 

The  rebels  now  sent  a  deputation  to  the  king, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Tower,  and  desired 
to  have  an  interview  with  him.  For  this  pur- 
pose Richard  sailed  down  the  river  in  his  barge; 
but,  on  approaching  the  shore,  and  witnessing 
many  instances  of  tumult  and  confusion,  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  land,  but  returned  to  the 
Tower.  The  king  then  sent  to  know  the  object 
of  their  assembling,  and  what  it  was  they  asked. 
Wat  Tyler  was  reviewing  his  army  when  the 
king's  messenger  arrived,  and,  confident  in  the 
numbers  of  the  men  he  saw  marshalled  before 
iiim,  he  sent  back  an  insolent  message,  stating, 
tliat  their  business  was  of  such  importance  as 
only  to  be  communicated  to  the  king,  whom  they 
desired  to  meet  them.  This  request  having  been 
refused,  agreably  to  the  determination  of  the 
king's  council,  the  rebels  marched  towards  Lon- 
don, and  were  soon  masters  of  Southwark,  which 
tliey  plundered.  London  bridge  might  have 
offered  some  obstruction  to  their  progress ;  but 
the  mob,  on  the  city  side,  opened  the  gates  in 
spite  of  the  magistrates,  and  Wat  Tyler  and  his 
army  entered  the  city,  wliere  they  committed  the 
most  wanton  excesses.  The  duke  of  Lancaster's 
palace  in  the  Savoy,  tlie  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's palace,  the  Temple,  the  hospital  of  St. 
John's  Clerkenwell,  and  the  housed  of  the  judges 
and  principal  citizens  (but  more  particularly 
those  of  the  Flemings)  wore  razed  to  the  ground.. 
Against  the  Flemings  (lioir  rage  was  unhonndtd  : 
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they  drrniged  them  from  the  chuiclics  where  they 
had  taken  sanctuary,  and  massacred  them  in  tlie 
open  streets.  I'lunder,  the  usual  attendant  of 
])ublic  tumult,  was  certainly  repressed,  as  much 
as  possible,  by  the  leaders  of  the  insuirection, 
wiio  even  threw  into  the  tire,  amongst  a  heap  of 
burning  wealth,  one  of  their  followers,  wlio  en- 
deavoured to  secure  a  piece  of  plate. 

The  rebels  now  approached  the  Tower,  where 
the  king,  with  his  mother,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  lord  treasurer,  and  several  of 
the  nobility  had  taken  refuge,  when  Richard  sent 
word,  that  he  would  give  them  a  meeting  on 
Mile-End  Green,  and  thither  a  large  body  of 
them,  chiefly  of  the  Essex  party,  accordingly  re- 
paired. As  he  was  about  to  leave  the  Tower, 
however,  a  chosen  band  of  Wat  Tyler's  followers 
rushed  into  the  fortress,  cut  oti'  the  heads  of  the 
archbishop,  the  lord  treasurer,  Sir  Robert  Hales, 
and  the  chancellor,  and  pillaged  the  royal  apart- 
ments. Wat  Tyler  remained  near  tlie  Tower  at 
the  head  of  30,000  men.  Consternation  now 
seized  on  the  go'^ernment,  and,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, It  was  deemed  advisable  to  offer  the  re- 
bels a  charter;  not,  however,  confirming  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  people,  or  redressing  their  grievances, 
but  abolishing  villainage,  and  offering  a  general 
pardon  for  all  crimes  committed  during  the  in- 
surrection. This  charter,  which  was  dated  the 
16th  of  June,  was  in  the  following  terms  : — 
'  Richard,  &c.  Know,  ye,  that  of  our  special 
grace,  we  have  manumitted  or  set  free  all  and 
singular  our  liege  subjects,  and  others  of  the 
county  of  Essex  ;  and  them  and  every  of  them 
from  all  bondage  do  release  and  acquit,  by  these 
presents.  And  also  we  pardon  to  our  said  liege 
men  and  subjects,  all  manner  of  felonies,  trea- 
sons, transgressions,  and  extortions  by  them,  or 
any  of  them,  in  any  manner  whatsoever  done  or 
committed.' 

Ar.med  with  this  charter,  the  young  king  pro- 
ceeded to  MUe-End,  where  his  offers  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Essex  men,  who  immediately 
dispersed  to  their  homes.  The  success  which 
had  here  crowned  the  efforts  of  Richard,  induced 
him  to  attempt  a  negociation  with  the  principal 
rebel  leader.  For  this  purpose  he  repaired  to 
Smithfield,  with  a  few  attendants,  and  sent  Sir 
John  Newton  to  desire  Wat  Tyler  to  meet  him. 
Wat  Tyler  would  only,  however,  attend  at  the 
head  of  his  troops.  When  entering  Smithfield, 
he  was  met  by  the  same  kn'ght,  with  another 
message  from  the  king,  but  the  bearer,  delivermg 
it  without  dismounting  from  his  horse,  so  offend- 
ed the  dignity  of  Wat  Tyler,  that  he  raised  his 
sword  to  strike  him  down.  The  king,  however,  in- 
terposed, and  cried  out  to  Sir  John  to  dismount. 
In  the  conference  that  ensued,  Tyler  demanded 
much  more  than  had  been  yielded  to  his  fellow 
insurgents.  Tiesides  a  general  enfranchisement 
of  bond-men,  he  required  that  all  warrens,  parks, 
and  chases  should  be  made  free  and  common  to 
all,  so  that  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  shoidd 
have  liberty  to  fish,  fowl,  and  hunt  in  all  places 
throughout  the  kingdom.  It  is,  however,  worthy 
of  remark,  that  none  of  the  rebels  asked  for  the 
slightest  modification  of  the  poll  tax,  the  griev- 
ance in  which  the  insurrection  had  originated. 

The  msolence  of  Wat  Tyler,  who  is  said,  du- 


ring the  conference,  to  ha\e  frequent!)  raised  hh 
sword,  did  not  provoke  the  resentnant  of  the 
king ;  but  it  so  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
lord  mayor,  W^illiam  Walworth,  that,  with  u 
sword  or  dagger,  he  struck  the  rebel  dead  at  his 
feet,  and  thus  termmated  the  rebellion.  See 
England.  Richard  immediately  knighted  on 
the  field  the  lord  mayor,  Walworth,  and  several 
of  tlie  aldermen,  for  their  important  services  at 
this  difficult  crisis. 

Thus  terminated  oneof  the  most  extraordinary 
and  most  formidable  insurrections  that  London 
ever  witnessed.  Like  most  other  popular  com- 
motions, it  presented  instances  of  private  revenge, 
more  striking  than  those  of  public  feeling,  and 
that  too,  in  two  of  the  most  prominent  characters 
who  figured  in  it,  Wat  Tyler  and  Sir  William 
Walworth.  The  former  had  been  in  the  service 
of  Richard  Lions,  an  eminent  wine  merchant, 
and  sheriff  of  London,  who  had  inflicted  per- 
sonal chastisement  upon  him.  When  the  rebel 
chief  reached  London,  he  caused  his  old  master 
to  be  beheaded,  and  his  head  carried  before  him 
on  the  point  of  a  spear,  tiiough  it  is,  perhaps, 
too  much  to  charge  this  act  on  Wat  Tyler's  re- 
sentment, since  to  be  rich  was  a  sufficient  crime 
to  insure  the  punishment.  As  for  Sir  William 
Walworth,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  a  po- 
pulous suburb,  his  loyalty  is,  perhaps,  as  ques- 
tionable as  WatT\ler's  patriotism.  He  was  a 
principal  sufferer  by  the  insurrection,  which  had 
levelled  to  the  ground  a  number  of  tenements 
which  this  citizen  possessed  on  the  bank  side, 
and  which  w^ere  let  out  for  the  very  worst  of 
purposes.  It  is  not  too  much,  therefore,  to  sus- 
pect, that  private  feeling  may  have  prompted  his 
activity  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  punish 
its  leader. 

4.  Jack  Cade's  Rehdlion. — Shakspeare,  who 
'  exhausted  worlds  and  then  imagined  new,'  has 
rendered  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade,  in  1450, 
better  known  in  the  second  part  of  his  play  of 
Henry  \T.  than  it  would  have  been  had  it  been 
recorded  only  in  history.  With  that  license, 
which  to  poets  is  never  denied,  he  has  turned  into 
ridicule  an  event,  which  occasioned  no  ordinary 
degree  of  alarm  at  the  time,  and  has,  by  the  ex- 
travagancies which  he  makes  its  leaders  commit, 
thrown  a  discredit  on  popular  insurrections, 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  divest  them.  Not 
content  with  demolishing  public  buildings,  and 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  our  bard  makes  Jack 
anxious  to  burn  all  the  records  of  the  realm,  that 
his  mouth  may  be  '  the  parliament  of  England. 
Denying  that 

'  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 

Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven,' 

Cade  is  represented  as  having  a  particular 
enmity  to  learning.  He  makes  it  one  of  his  most 
serious  charges  against  lord  Say  and  Sele,  that 
he  had '  most  traiterously  corrupted  the  youth  of 
the  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar  school,'  and 
adds  this  more  sweeping  accusation  :  '  whereas 
before,  our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but 
the  score  and  the  tally ;  thou  hast  caused  print- 
ing to  be  used,  and,  contrary  to  the  king,  his 
crown,  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper  mill. 
It  will  lie  proved  to  thy  face,  that  thou  hast  men 
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about  thee,  that  usually  talk  of  a  noiui  and  a  verb, 
and  such  abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear 
can  endure.' 

Whatever  designs  Jack  Cade  might  have  had 
after  striking  his  sword  on  London  stone,  and 
exclaiming  'now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city,' 
he  was,  in  the  first  instance,  only  the  tool  of 
others.  The  struggles  of  the  rival  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  though  not  terminated,  had  a 
momentary  cessation,  when  Richard,  duke  of 
York  (whose  son  succeeded  to  the  throne,  under 
the  title  of  Edward  I\'.)  aspired  to  the  crown. 
He  was  at  this  time  in  Ireland  ;  and  although 
the  disasters  of  the  government,  in  the  loss  of 
Normandy,  had  increased  the  number  of  his  ad- 
herents, yet  he  did  not  choose  himself  to  hazard 
an  attempt  to  seize  the  crown.  He  enlisted  Jack 
Cade,  a  daring  Irishman,  in  his  service,  who, 
well  supplied  with  money,  and  assuming  the 
name  of  John  Mortimer,  of  the  house  of  March, 
executed  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign,  proceed- 
ed to  Kent,  where  the  duke  had  many  friends. 
Here,  in  May,  1450,  he  hoisted  the  standard  of 
insurrection,  which  was  soon  so  numerously  at- 
tended, that  Jack  Cade  was  strong  enough  to 
insult  the  city,  and  encamp  as  near  it  as  Black- 
heath. 

The  king,  determining  to  put  down  the  insur- 
rection by  force  of  arms,  assembled  a  body  of 
15,000  men,  with  which  he  marched  against 
them.  On  his  approach  Jack  retired,  and  lay 
in  ambush  in  a  wood  near  Sevenoaks.  The  king, 
i.nagining  the  rebels  were  dispersed,  sent  a  de- 
tachment after  them,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Humphrey  .Stafford.  This  detachment  (see 
England)  falling  into  the  ambush  was  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  commander,  as  well  as  his  bro- 
ther, killed. 

Cade  now  marched  towards  London,  while  the 
king  and  his  court  hastily  fled  to  Kenilworth, 
leaving  a  garrison  in  the  Tower,  under  the  com- 
mand of  lord  Scales.  The  city  of  London  open- 
ed her  gates  to  the  rebels,  and  Cade  entered  in 
triumph  at  the  head  of  his  troops  ;  but  he  prohi- 
bited, under  the  severest  penalties,  any  injury 
being  done  to  the  inhabitants.  He  did  not, 
liuvvever,  take  up  his  residence  in  the  city,  but  in 
the  borough  of  Soutliwark.  On  the  second  day 
he  seized  on  the  lord  treasurer,  lord  Say,  and 
had  him  beheaded.  The  Londoners  seemed  on 
very  good  terms  with  his  followers,  until  some 
of  the  soldiers  committed  a  riot  in  the  city;  the 
next  morning,  when  Cade  was  about  to  enter  the 
city  as  usual,  he  found  the  gate  on  London 
Bridge  shut  against  him :  a  severe  battle  now 
ensued,  which  lasted  all  day.  In  the  night  a 
proclamation  was  issued  by  the  government,  of- 
fering a  free  pardon  to  all  who  laid  down  their 
arms.  This  being  actively  circulated  tlirough 
Soutliwark,  next  morning  Jack  Cade  was  desert- 
ed by  his  followers,  and  fled  into  Sussex,  where 
he  was  killed  by  Alexander  Iden  or  Eden  as  we 
have  already  stated.  Many  of  his  followers  were 
executed. 

5.  The  Bastard  ¥ulconhridge  s  atlack. — The 
bastard  of  Falconbridge,  eldest  son,  as  Shakspeare 
says, 

To  lioboit  Falconbridge, 
A  soldier  by  the  lionoi-giving  lianil 
Of  Ca'ur-dc  Lion,  knighted  in  the  field, 


having  collected,  in  Essex  and  Kent,  a  consider- 
able force  of  ships  and  men,  sailed  up  the  Thames 
to  London,  resolving,  as  at  Anglers,  to  beat 

'  The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  citv, 

*         *         *         «         *»         »■' 

Even  till  unfenced  desolation 
Should  leave  them  naked  as  the  air.' 

Falconbridge,  however,  found  the  '  saucy  walls 
of  London  too  much  even  for  his  'heavy  hand. 
The  citizens  flew  to  arms  in  great  numbers,  and 
defended  themselves  gallantly.  The  bastard 
made  his  first  attack  by  the  river  side  of  the  city, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  ruin  into  which  tlie 
walls  in  that  direction  had  been  suffered  to  fall, 
presented  the  least  chance  of  resistance  ;  but  he 
found  so  many  stout  hearts  arrayed  in  defence  of 
every  breach,  that  all  his  attempts  to  effect  ar 
entrance  on  this  side  were  unavailing.  After 
firing  some  houses  on  London  Bridge,  he  re- 
turned down  the  river,  and,  at  some  distance  b© 
low  the  Tower,  landed  his  forces,  amounting  tc. 
about  5000  men,  with  the  view  of  attacking  the 
city,  by  land  from  the  eastward.  On  Sunday,  the 
11th  of  May,  the  assault  was  made  at  Aldgate  ; 
the  bulwarks  were  won ;  and  the  assailants  were 
pushing  boldly  forward,  when  the  portcullis  wa? 
let  down,  and  such  as  had  entered  the  city  were 
cut  to  pieces.  Robert  Basset,  the  alderman  of 
Aldgate  Ward,  who  commanded  at  this  point, 
animated  with  a  spirit  as  valiant  as  tliat  of  the 
bastard  himself,  was  not,  however,  content  with 
repulsing  the  enemy ;  for  we  are  told,  that  he 
'  commanded,  in  the  name  of  God,  the  portcullis 
to  be  drawn  up  ;  which  being  done  they  issued 
out,  and  with  fierce  fight  drove  their  enemies 
back  as  far  as  St.  Botolph's  Church.'  The  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  observing  the  success  of  this 
spirited  sally,  issued  forth  with  the  earl  of  Rivers, 
at  the  iiead  of  a  fresh  company,  and  joining  the 
brave  alderman  Basset,  assisted  him  to  put  the 
enemy  completely  to  the  route.  The  pursuit 
was  continued  as  far  as  Stratford  ;  many  of  the 
enemy  were  slain,  and  many  taken  prisoners. 
The  bastard  only  escaped,  with  the  wreck  of  his 
forces,  on  board  of  his  ships. 

C.  IVte  plague  years. — Li  former  ages  scarcely 
ten  years  elapsed  in  London  without  the  visita- 
tion of  this  tremendous  scourge.  The  narrow 
streets  in  which  the  current  of  air  was  either  ob- 
structed by  architectural  projections,  or  by  the 
signs  across  them,  together  with  the  want  of 
cleanliness,  owing  to  the  inefficient  sup])ly  of 
water,  and  the  want  of  regulations  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  filth  in  the  streets,  did  much  to 
increase  if  not  even  to  generate  that  disease, 
which  under  this  name  occupies  so  prominent  a 
place  in  the  severe  calamities  of  the  British  me- 
tropolis. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  church  yards  are  said  to 
have  groaned  with  the  bones  of  the  dead,  piled  up, 
and  exposed  to  the  air  which  they  corrupted — the 
streets  were  filled  with  garbage  and  filth  which 
no  exercise  of  authority  could  compel  the  inha- 
bitants to  remove — die  sewers,  which  generally 
ran  al)ove  ground,  were  in  a  neglected  stale, 
while  the  slutlishness  within  doors  corresponded 
with  the  filthiness  of  the  streets  without.  As 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century  wc  find  the  plague 
altribuled   to   want  of  cleanliness ;  for  when,  in 
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•lie  year  13G1,  it  was  dreaded  that  the  plague, 
which  made  its  ajipearance  in  Fiance,  would 
cross  the  channel,  the  king  sent  a  letter  to  the 
mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London,  commanding  that 
cattle  should  not  be  killed  nearer  than  Stratford- 
le-Bow  or  Kensington.  Even  as  lale  as  the  me- 
morable years  1625  and  1665,  the  plague  was 
attributed  to  this  want  of  cleanluiess  ;  and  the 
tracts  of  tlie  time  are  full  of  complaints  on  the 
subject.  '  Let  not  carcasses  of  horses,  dogs, 
cats,  and  other  animals,'  says  tlie  author  of  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  Certain  Rules,  Directions,  and 
Advertisements  on  the  Plague,  printed  in  London 
in  1()25,  '  lye  rotting  and  poisoning  the  air,  as 
they  have  done  in  More  and  Finsbury  Fields,  and 
elsewhere,  round  about  the  citie.'  Another 
author  of  the  same  period  distinctly  attributes 
the  plague  to  all  sorts  of  unsavory  stenches, 
proceeding  either  from  carrion,  ditches,  and 
rotten  dunghills,  vaults,  sinks,  nasty  kennels,  and 
streets  strewed  with  all  manner  of  filth,  seldom 
cleansed  ;  these  foetid  smells  are  the  maintaining 
cause  of  the  contagion. 

Although  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  that 
for  some  centuries,  the  city  was  not  wholly  free 
from  tiie  plague ;  yet  there  have  been  particular 
years  when  it  has  broken  out  with  singular  fury, 
and  which  on  this  account  have  been  denomi- 
nated plague  years.  Lidependently  of  those 
which  have  been  general  to  the  country,  we  find 
London  has  suffered  more  immediately  on  several 
occasions.  The  year  1348  is  distinguished  by  a 
dreadful  pestilence,  which  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated in  India,  and  thence  spread  over  all  the 
globe.  Historians  relate,  that  it  fell  with  so  much 
force  on  London,  as  scarcely  to  leave  a  tenth 
person  of  all  sorts  alive.  The  ordinary  cemete- 
ries were  insufficient,  and  burial  grounds  were  . 
opened  in  several  ])laces  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
city,  where  the  dead  were  heaped  in  indiscrimi- 
nate confusion:  .50,000  persons  perished  in 
London  alone.  The  years  1361  and  1369  were 
also  plague  years,  but  less  fatal  to  London  than 
that  of  1407  ;  when  30,000  were  swept  from  tlie 
metropolis.  The  plague  of  1479,  though  of  short 
duration,  only  from  September  to  November,  was 
very  destructive,  but  nothing  equal  to  that  of 
1499 — 1500,  when  another  30,000  of  the  citizens 
of  London  were  hurried  to  a  premature  death. 
The  king  and  court,  taking  the  alarm,  removed 
from  place  to  place,  and  lastly  to  Calais,  then 
belonging  to  England,  in  order  to  avoid  tlie  in- 
fection. In  a  former  year,  1485,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve Hall, a  sweating  sickness  killed  two  mayors 
and  six  aldermen  in  one  week.  The  pestilences 
of  1513,  1525,  and  1548,  were  also  severe. 
During  that  in  1525,  Michaelmas  term  was  ad- 
journed, and  the  king  removed  to  Eltham,  where 
he  kept  his  Christmas  with  so  unusually  small  a 
court,  that  it  was  called  the  still  Christmas. 

In  the  plague  of  1563-1564,  20,000  persons 
died  in  London,  and  the  lawyers  suspended  one 
term,  and  removed  the  sittings  of  anotiier  to 
Hereford  Castle  ;  wliile,  in  that  of  1574,  the  city 
banquet  at  Guildhall  on  the  installation  of  the 
new  lord  mayor, 'was  dispensed  with  by  order  of 
tlie  queen.  The  plague  of  1582  carried  off 
nearly  7000  persons,  and  that  of  1592  more  than 
11,000. 


Almost  every  succeeding  plague  exceeded  its 
predecessor  in  severity;  that  which  followed  in 
1603,  on  tlie  succession  of  James  VL  of  Scot- 
land to  the  throne,  was  particularly  fatal.  The 
citizens  had  welcomed  the  king  to  London  in 
great  trium[)l),  and  conducted  him  to  the  Char- 
ter House,  where  he  had  a  most  royal  entertain- 
ment for  four  days,  given  to  him  by  lord  Thomas 
Howard.  Great  preparations  were  also  made  in 
the  city  for  the  coronation,  but  these  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  plague,  which  was  by  tliis  time 
considerably  increased.  The  coronation  indeed 
took  place,  but  it  was  stripped  of  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  a  city  pageant.  Their  majesties 
rode  not  through  the  city  in  royal  manner  as  had 
been  accustomed,  nor  were  the  citizens  permitted 
to  behold  the  ceremonial  at  Westminster,  being 
forbidden  by  proclamation  to  repair  thither,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lord  mayor,  and  such  of  the 
citizens  as,  by  virtue  of  the  ancient  claim,  as- 
sisted the  chief  butler  at  the  coronation. 

Tiie  courts  of  law  were  removed  ;  Michaelmas 
term  was  held  at  Winchester,  and  the  courts  of 
exciiequer  at  Richmond.  Bartholomew  fair  and 
all  fairs  within  fifty  miles  of  the  metropolis  were 
suspended;  and  .lames  issued  several  proclama- 
tions for  preventing  any  further  increase  of  buiM- 
ings. 

The  great  plagues  have  not  been  wanting  in 
historians.  That  of  1603  has  found  an  eccentric, 
but  by  no  means  inelegant  chronicler,  in  a  black 
letter  tract,  entitled  The  Wonderful  Yeare  1G03, 
wherein  is  showed  the  picture  of  London,  lying 
sicke  of  the  plague.  At  the  end  of  all  (like  a 
merry  epilogue  to  a  dull  play),  certaine  tales  are  cut 
out  in  sundry  fashions,  of  purpose  to  shorten  the 
lives  of  the  long  winter  nights,  that  lye  watching 
in  the  darke  for  us.  The  author  gives  a  most 
vivid  description  of  this  horrible  jiestilence.  He 
compared  the  citie  to  a  vast  silent  charnel  house, 
with  lamps  dimly  and  slowly  burning,  where 
the  pavement,  instead  of  green  rushes,  is  strewed 
with  blasted  rosemary,  widiered  hyacinths,  fatal 
cypress,  and  yew  thickly  mingled  with  heaps  of 
dead  mens'  bodies;  the  bare  ribs  of  a  father  that 
begot  him  lying  there ;  here  the  chaplesse  hollow 
sculle  of  a  mother  that  bore  him,  round  about 
him  1000  corses  ;  and  even  such  he  says  was  the 
city  : 

'  For  he  that  durst,  in  the  dead  hour  of  gloomy 
midnight,  have  been  so  valiant  as  to  have  walkt 
through  die  still  and  melancholy  streets,  what 
thinke  you  should  have  been  his  musicke.  Surely 
the  loud  groanes  of  raving  sicke  men  :  the  strug- 
ling  pangesof  soulcs  departing.  In  every  house 
griefe  striking  up  an  alarum;  servants  crying 
out  for  masters,  wives  for  husbands,  parents  for 
children,  children  for  their  modiers;  here  he 
should  have  met  some  frantickly  running  to 
knock  up  sextons  ;  there  others  fearfully  sweat- 
ing with  cofiins,  to  steale  forth  dead  bodies,  least 
the  fatal  hand  writing  of  death  should  scale  up 
tlieir  doores. 

'  How  often,'  continues  this  writer,  *  hath  the 
amazed  husband  waking,  found  the  comfort  of  his 
bedde  lying  breathlesse  by  his  side  ;  his  children 
at  the  same  instant  gasping  for  life  ;  and  his  ser- 
vants mortally  wounded  at  the  heart  by  sickness, 
the  distracted  creature  beats  at  death's  doores,  ex- 
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claimes  at  windows,  his  cries  are  sliarp  enough 
to  pierce  Iieaven,  but  on  earth  no  eare  is  opened 
to  receive  them  !  And  in  tliis  manner  do  the  te- 
dious minutes  of  the  night  stretch  out  the  sorrow 
of  10,000. 

'  It  is  now  day,  let  is  looke  forth  and  try  what 
consolation  rises  with  the  sun ;  not  any,  for  be- 
fore the  jewel  of  the  morning  be  fully  set  in  silver, 
100  hungry  graves  stand  gaping,  and  every  one 
of  them  (as  at  a  breakfast)  hath  swallowed  down 
ten  or  eleven  lifelesse  carcasses:  before  dinner  in 
the  same  gulfe  are  twice  so  many  more  devoured  : 
and  before  the  sun  takes  his  rest,  those  numbers 
are  doubled.  Threescore,  that  not  many  houres 
before  had  every  one  several  lodgings  here  very 
delicately  furnisht,  are  now  thrust  altogether  into 
one  close  room — a  little  noisome  roome  not  full 
ten  feet  square.' 

The  tales  which  the  author  introduces,  to  shor- 
ten the  lives  of  long  winter  nights,  are  many  of 
them  as  pathetic  as  his  general  description,  though 
some  of  them  have  touches  of  humor,  which 
show  that  he  was  no  ordinary  master  of  the  pas- 
sions. One  of  the  most  affecting  is  that  of  a  young 
couple  who  went  to  church  to  get  married,  when 
the  bride  was  so  ill,  that, '  had  not  the  holy  officer 
made  haste,  the  ground  on  which  she  stood  to  be 
marryed  might  easily  have  been  broken  up  for 
buryall.'  She  was  led  not  like  a  bride,  but  rather 
like  a  corse  to  her  bed,  and  died  in  a  few  days. 

The  number  of  persons  who  fell  victims  to  the 
plague,  is  during  this  year,  estimated  by  some 
historians  at  30,561;  and  by  others  at  30,578; 
but,  as  tiie  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  ""ity  from 
March  to  December  was  37,294,  it  is  probable 
that  a  larger  portion  of  them  fell  by  the  plague 
than  is  here  assigned  to  it. 

The  plague  of  1625  was  still  more  destructi%'e, 
sweeping  off  from  a  city  already  half  desolated 
35,000  persons  in  one  year.  Tlie  coronation  of 
Charles  I.,  like  that  of  his  father,  king  James, 
was  shorn  of  its  accustomed  honors,  particularly 
the  procession  through  the  city  from  the  tower. 
In  VVhitelocke's  Memorials  we  find  a  curious 
anecdote  of  the  terror  created  by  this  dreadful 
scourge.  He  says,  '  When  the  plague  was  some- 
what assuaged,  and  there  died  in  London  but 
2500  in  a  week,  it  fell  to  judge  Whitelocke's  turn 
to  go  to  Westminster  Hall,  to  adjourn  Michael- 
mas term  to  Reading ;  and  accordingly  he  went 
from  his  house  in  Buckinghamshire  to  Ilorton, 
near  Colnbrooke,  and  the  next  morning  early  to 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  where  he  and  his  retinue 
dined  on  the  ground,  with  such  meat  and  drink 
as  they  brought  in  the  coach  with  them ;  and 
afterwards  he  drove  fast  through  the  streets,  which 
were  empty  of  people,  and  overgrown  with  grass, 
to  Westminster  liall,  where  the  officers  were 
ready,  and  the  judge  and  his  company  went  strait 
to  the  king's  bench,  adjourned  the  court,  re- 
turned to  his  coach,  and  drove  away  presently 
out  of  town.' 

In  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Musuem  there  are 
several  original  letters  written  during  the  time  of 
this  plague,  by  ]\Ir.  Mead  to  Sir  Martin  Stnte- 
ville,  one  of  his  friends,  which  give  some  curiotis 
particulars  relating  to  this  malady  which  have 
escaped  the  historians  of  the  time.  Mr.  Mead 
lived  at  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  at  the  time  ; 


but  he  appears  to  have  had  letters  every  week 
from  Dr.  Meddus,  the  rector  of  St.  Gabriel's, 
Fenchurch.  In  a  letter,  dated  July  2d,  1625,  Mr. 
Mead  states  that  there  were  fifty  parishes  infected 
within  the  walls;  and,  as  an  instance  of  the  very 
sudden  manner  in  which  the  hand  of  death  was 
laid  on  individuals,  he  mentions  that  '  My  lord 
Kussel  (afterwards  fourth  earl  of  Bedford),  being 
to  go  to  parliament,  had  his  shoemaker  to  pull 
on  his  boots,  who  fell  down  dead  of  the  plague 
in  his  presence,  whereupon  he  abstains  from  that 
honorable  assembly,  and  hath  sent  the  lords  word 
of  this  accident.' 

In  a  letter,  written  the  week  after,  Mr.  Mead 
enumerates  the  deaths  by  the  plague  as  in  one 
week  593,  and  states  that  the  intercourse  between 
Cambridge  and  London  was  stopped.  Hobson 
the  famous  carrier,  of  '  Hobson's  choice'  memory, 
had  gone  his  last  journey  in  the  preceding  week. 
The  infection  appears  to  have  been  at  its  height 
in  the  latter  end  of  July :  the  deaths  during  that 
week  were  3583,  of  whom  2471  were  allowed  to 
have  died  of  the  plague ;  and  Mr.  Mead  attri- 
butes the  deaths  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  re- 
mainder to  what  he  calls  the  invisible  plague. 

Dr.  Meddus,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Mead,  relates  the  following  very  credible  anec- 
dote: '  A  woman  near  the  Old  Swan,  removing 
into  Surrey  for  fear  of  the  plague,  when  she  was 
come  on  the  hill,  near  Streatham,  in  the  way  to 
Croydon,  turned  back,  looked  on  the  city,'  said, 
'  Farewell  London  and  farewell  plague,  but  soon 
after  was  taken  sick,  had  the  tokens  on  her 
breast,  and  these  words  to  be  distinctly  read,  'It 
is  in  vain  to  fly  from  God,  for  he  is  every  wiiere.' 
Mr.  Mead,  in  communicating  this  anecdote  to 
Sir  M.  Stuteville,  adds,  '  You  may  judge  of  this 
or  suspend  it  as  you  please.' 

This  gentleman  was  not  however  exempt  from 
the  superstitions  of  the  time,  for  in  another 
letter,  dated  September  4th,  he  says  '  We  have 
some  here,make  an  observation  that  the  firsi  abate- 
ment of  the  plague  was  the  week  next  following 
that,  wherein  came  out  the  proclamation  against 
papists,  and  it  is  true  by  the  date  thereof:  but 
let  me  add  my  observation  too,  that,  as  the  walls 
of  Jericho  fell  down,  when  the  priests  with  the 
ark  of  God  had  compassed  it,  blowing  trumpets 
seven  days  or  times;  so  is  the  fall  jf  the  sick- 
ness, after  the  seventh  general  fast,  accounting 
that  general  representative  of  the  whole  parliament 
for  one.' 

The  plague  in  tlie  year  1C36  was  less  destruc- 
tive ;  though  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
in  the  least  owing  to  an  improved  mode  of  trertt- 
ment,  or  that  necessary  means  of  preventing  it, 
cleanliness  in  the  houses  and  streets,  since  at  a 
much  later  jieriod,  we  find  complaints  on  this  ac- 
count as  strong  and  as  frer|uent  as  ever.  During 
this  year,  from  A])ril  to  December,  the  number 
of  persons  who  died  was  23,357,  of  whom  only 
10,400  are  supposed  to  have  perished  by  the 
plague. 

At  length  the  metropolis  was  consigned  for  a 
whole  year  to  a  pestilence  more  obstinate  in  its  na- 
ture, and  more  dcstruotive  in  its  efl'ects,  than  any 
that  had  preceded  it.  Although  the  plagueof  1605, 
the  Great  Plague  as  it  is  called,  to  distinguish  it 
from  all  others,  is  generally   suiipt>sed   to  iiave 
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been  brought,  from  the  Levant  in  some  goods  im- 
ported througii  Holland  by  a  tradesman  in  Long 
Acre ;  (yet,  independently  of  the  doubt,  winch 
exisls  as  to  tliis  disease  being  at  all  importable), 
there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  same  causes,  that  produced  those 
'.vhich  preceded  it,  the  narrow  streets,  confined 
air,  and  want  of  cleanliness.  This  seems  ttie  more 
probable,  as  for  a  long  period  London  had  not 
been  wholly  free  from  the  plague.  IMaitland 
says,  for  live  and  twenty  years  previous  to  1665, 
it  had  not  been  clear  of  the  malady,  and  that 
even  from  the  year  1603  until  1670,  tlie  bills  of 
mortality  exhibit  but  tliree  years,  in  which  Lon- 
don, more  or  less,  was  not  afflicted  with  the  plague. 

Even  in  1665,  when  it  broke  out  with  unresist- 
ing fury,  the  populace  considered  it  only  as  one 
of  the  judgments  of  tiie  Almighty,  to  which  sub- 
Tiission  was  all  they  could  offer,  and  conceived 
that  to  oppose  it  would  be  a  mockery,  or  an  in- 
sult to  the  deity.  The  very  fears  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  people  were  no  inconsiderable  aux- 
iliaries to  the  plague  ;  and  they  considered 
themselves  as  doomed  to  destrviction,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  heavens,  and  by  a  tliousand  indi- 
cations, which,  though  as  nothnig  in  the  eyes  of 
philosopliy,  bring  to  tlie  timid  and  superstitious 
confirmations  strong  as  proofs  of  Holy  Writ.  A 
CO  "net,  which  had  appeared  some  months  before 
the  plague,  was,  when  it  broke  out,  considered  as 
having  foretold  a  judgment  slow  but  severe,  ter- 
rible and  frightful. 

These  apprehensions  were  much  increased  by 
the  pretended  prophecies  and  astrological  calcu- 
lations of  a  set  of  impostors,  who  pretended  to 
be  lietter  acquainted  with  the  future  than  their 
neighbours.  They  fabricated  stories  of  malignant 
conjunctions  of  the  planets,  and  levied  from  the 
credulous  no  inconsiderable  sums,  until  the  hand 
of  death,  which  respected  not  their  knowledge, 
levelled  them  with  the  dupes  of  their  artifice. 
So  eager  were  the  people  to  consult  fortune- 
tellers and  conjurors,  that '  if  but  a  grave  fellow,' 
says  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Great 
Plague,  attributed  to  Defoe,  '  in  a  velvet  jacket, 
a  band,  and  a  black  coat,  wliich  was  the  habit 
those  quack  conjurors  generally  went  in,  was  but 
.seen  in  the  streets,  the  people  would  follow  them 
in  crowds,  and  ask  them  questions  as  they  went 
along.  The  almanacks  too  proved  a  source  of 
terror,  and  tlie  coming  plague  was  thought  to 
have  been  fixed  in  Lilly's  Almanack,  Gadbury's 
Astrological  Predictions,  and  Poor  Robin's  Al- 
manack. 

Fanatics  or  visionaries  are  said  also  to  have  run 
through  the  streets,  agitated  and  agitating  by  their 
oral  denunciations  and  predictions.  One  man 
ran  about  in  a  state  of  wild  disorder,  crying  day 
and  night  like  the  man  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
whose  Woe  to  .Jerusalem  preceded  and  foretold 
its  fall;  he  walked  quickly,  and,  with  a  voice  and 
countenance  beaming  with  horror,  continually 
ejaculated  '  O  the  great  and  dreadful  God.'  Ano- 
ther man,  pretending  a  more  than  human  autho- 
rity for  preaching  to  the  city,  went  about  like 
Jonah  in  the  city  of  Nineveh,  crying  out  '  Yet 
a  few  days  aiid  I^ondon  sliall  be  destroyed.' 
However  imaginary  these  liorrors  were,  a  fearful 
tvality  was  soon  experienced. 


The  plague  first  began  in  Long  Acre,  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1664,  when,  two  or  three 
persons  suddenly  dying  in  one  family,  the  timid 
neighbours  took  the  alarm  and  removed  into  the 
city,  whither  they  are  supposed  to  have  unfortu- 
nately carried  the  infection.  Here  it  gathered 
slrengdi  from  the  denseness  of  the  population, 
and  soon  its  ravages  became  extensive.  The 
lower  classes  were  seized  with  a  panic ;  and  en- 
tertaining an  absurd,  but  very  general  notion, 
tiiat  the  plague  visited  London  every  twenty 
years,  they  took  no  means  to  counteract  it. 

A  frost,  which  set  in  in  December,  and  con- 
tinued tliree  months,  if  it  did  not  exterminate  the 
distemper,  suspended  its  destructive  effects ;  but, 
no  sooner  had  a  thaw  succeeded,  than  it  burst 
forth  with  increased  force.  From  the  month  of 
February  the  plague  began  to  advance;  and, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  it  had  extended  to 
several  parishes,  the  magistrates  issued  an  order, 
dated  1st  July,  1665,  to  shut  up  all  the  infected 
houses,  which  were  marked  with  a  red  cross, 
bearing  this  inscription,  '  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us.'  Guards  were  constantly  in  attendance,  to 
supply  the  sick  w  ith  the  necessary  food,  and  to 
prevent  their  quitting  their  houses  until  forty 
days  after  recovery.  This  precaution  is  thought 
to  iiave  done  much  injury.  Dr.  Hodges,  in  his 
Loimologia,  says,  he  verily  believes  that  '  many 
who  were  lost  might  have  been  alive,  had  not 
the  tragical  mark  upon  their  door  driven  proper 
assistance  from  them.'  The  same  author  adds, 
that  what  greatly  contributed  to  the  loss  of  the 
people  thus  shut  up  was,  the  wicked  practice  of 
nurses.  '  These  wretches,'  says  he, '  out  of  greedi- 
ness to  plunder  the  dead,  would  strangle  their 
patients,  and  charge  it  to  the  distemper  in  their 
throats !  Others  would  directly  convey  the  pes- 
tilential taint  from  sores  of  the  infected  to  those 
who  were  well.'  This  is  a  serious  charge,  but  it 
is  not  without  a  parallel  in  our  own  times ;  for, 
during  the  last  Russian  campaign,  some  Jews 
who  were  employed  in  clearing  the  hospitals  of 
Wilna  of  the  dead,  at  a  certain  sum  per  head, 
were  actually  detected  in  throwing  the  sick  and 
wounded  out  of  the  window,  in  order  to  aug- 
ment the  number. 

The  plan  of  shutting  up  the  houses  nad  been 
first  adopted  in  the  plague  of  1603,  when  an  act 
of  parliament  was  passed  to  authorise  it,  en- 
titled An  Act  for  the  charitable  Relief  and  or- 
dering of  Persons  infected  with  the  Plague.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  might  be  contended,  that,  by 
suffering  persons  to  leave  houses  infected  by  the 
plague,  they  might  extend  its  ravages,  it  must  on 
the  other  be  allowed  as  more  than  probable,  that 
in  many  cases  whole  families  fell  victims  to  it, 
who  might  have  lived,  had  they  been  allowed  to 
quit  the  house  on  the  first  appearance  of  infec- 
tion in  any  one  of  the  family. 

If  the  destroyer,  when  only  stalking  forth 
among  men  free  to  fly  from  his  approach,  and  to 
shrink  from  contact  with  him,  committed  such 
havock,  it  may  be  imagined  how  fell  his  ravages 
must  have  been  among  persons  thus  pent  up 
together.  Even  those  who  retained  full  posses- 
sion of  health  might  calculate  the  hours  they 
had  still  to  live  ;  those  who  to-day  turned  out 
the  bodies  of  their  lifeicss  companions,  might  lay 
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their  certain  account  with  following  them  on  the 
morrow ;  no  hope  of  escape  being  left  to  any,  all 
must  have  prepared  to  die;  and  this  consolation 
at  least  they  must  have  had,  that  neither  fear  nor 
apprehension  could  any  longer  interfere  with  the 
tender  offices  of  friendship  and  affection.  The 
surviving  son  needed  not  to  shrink  from  closing 
the  eyes  of  his  dying  parent,  nor  the  widowed 
wife  from  pillowing  her  head  on  the  cold  breast 
of  her  departed  spouse. 

Rigorous  as  the  prohibition  to  quit  an  infected 
house  was,  yet  some  were  found  to  brave  it.  In 
the  City  Remembrancer,  for  1665,  it  is  related 
that  'a  citizen  broke  out  of  his  house  in  Alders- 
gate  Street,  and  attempted,  but  was  refused, 
going  into  the  Angel  or  the  White  Horse  at 
Islington.  At  the  Pyed  Horse  he  pretended 
going  into  Lincolnshire,  that  he  was  entirely  free 
from  infection,  and  asked  lodgings  for  the  night. 
They  had  but  a  garret  bed  empty,  and  that  but 
one  night,  expecting  drovers  with  cattle  next 
day.  A  servant  showed  him  the  room,  which  he 
gladly  accepted.  He  was  well  dressed;  and, 
with  a  sigh,  said  he  had  seldom  lain  in  such  a 
lodging,  but  would  make  a  shift,  as  it  was  but 
for  one  night,  and  in  a  dreadful  time.  He  sa^ 
down  on  the  bed,  desiring  a  pint  of  warm  ale, 
which  was  forgot.  Next  morning,  one  asked 
what  was  become  of  the  gentleman  ?  The  maid, 
starting,  said  she  had  never  thought  more  of  him ; 
he  bespoke  warm  ale,  but  I  forgot  it.  A  person 
going  up,  found  him  dead  across  the  bed ;  his 
clothes  were  pulled  off,  his  jaw  fallen,  his  eyes 
open,  in  a  most  frightful  posture  ;  the  rug  of  the 
bed  clasped  hard  in  one  hand.  The  alarm  was 
great,  having  been  free  from  the  distemper, 
which  spread  immediately  to  the  houses  round 
about.  Fourteen  died  of  the  plague  that  week  in 
Islington.' 

In  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  the 
plague  had  continued  with  more  or  less  severity ; 
but  in  August  and  September  it  quickened  into 
dreadful  activity,  sweeping  away  3000,  4000, 
5000,  and  sometimes  8000  persons  in  a  week. 
Then  it  was  that  the  whole  British  nation  wept 
for  the  miseries  of  the  metropolis.  In  some 
houses,  carcases  lay  waiting  for  burial,  and  in 
others,  persons  in  their  last  agonies;  in  one  room 
w«re  heard  dying  groans,  and  in  another  the 
ravings  of  delirium,  mingled  with  the  wailings  of 
relations  and  friends,  and  the  apprehensive 
shrieks  of  children.  Infants  passed  at  once 
from  the  womb  to  the  grave.  '  Who  would  not,' 
says  Dr.  Hodges,  '  burst  with  grief,  to  see  the 
stock  for  a  future  generation  hang  upon  the 
breast  of  a  dead  mother,  or  the  marriage-bed 
changed  the  first  night  into  a  sepulchre,  and  the 
unhappy  pair  meet  with  death  in  their  first  em- 
braces ?  Some  of  the  infected  ran  about  stagger- 
ing like  drunken  men,  and  fell  and  expired  in 
the  streets;  while  others  lie  half  dead  and  coma- 
tose, but  never  to  be  waked  but  by  the  last 
trumpet.' 

The  divine  often  received  the  stroke  of  death 
in  the  exercise  of  his  sacred  office  ;  the  physician, 
finding  no  assistance  in  his  own  antidotes,  died 
while  administering  them  to  others.  The  soldiery, 
retiring  from  an  enemy  with  whom  human  power 
could  not  cope,  encamped  in  tlie  suliurbs  of  the 


city;  but  were  overtaken,  and  tell  unres'iting 
victims  of  the  great  destroyer.  Busn.ess  was 
suspended  ;  and  if  in  the  market  a  solitary  m- 
dividual  was  seen  purchasing  the  means  of  life, 
tliat  life  was  often  terminated  ere  he  reached  his 
home.  The  bells  seemed  hoarse  with  tolling; 
and  the  sextons  were  not  sufficient  to  bury  the 
dead,  with  which  the  church-yards  were  so 
glutted,  that  they  were  thrown  into  pits,  in  heaps 
of  thirty  or  forty  together. 

In  the  month  of  September  the  disease  was  at 
its  height,  and  more  than  12,000  perished  in  one 
week.  Some  persons  recommended  fires  in  the 
streets,  and  they  were  kindled  for  th:ee  days, 
though  many  of  the  physicians  were  against  it ; 
but,  '  before  the  three  days  were  quite  expired, 
the  heavens  both  mourned  over  so  many  funerals, 
and  so  wept  for  the  fatal  mistake,  as  to  extin- 
guish even  the  fires  with  their  showers.'  A  fatal 
night  succeeded,  in  which  more  than  4000  per- 
sons expired. 

Those  moving  sepulchres,  the  '  dead  carts,' 
continually  traversed  the  streets ;  while  the  ap- 
palling cry,  'Bring  out  your  dead,'  thrilled 
through  every  soul  not  yet  dead  to  feeling. 
Then  it  was  that  parents,  husbands,  wives,  and 
children,  saw  all  tliat  was  dear  to  them  thrown 
with  a  pitchfork  into  a  cart,  like  the  oflal  of  the 
slaughter-house,  to  be  conveyed  without  the 
walls,  and  flung  in  one  promiscuous  heap, 
without  the  rites  of  sepulture,  without  a  coffin, 
and  without  a  shroud.  Single  graves  were  no 
longer  dug  in  church-yards,  but  huge  pits,  suf- 
ficient almost  to  entomb  a  whole  army.  In 
Aldgate  church-yard,  after  several  pits  capable 
of  holding  sixty  or  100  bodies,  had  been  dug 
and  filled,  the  churchwardens  caused  one  to 
be  formed  so  large,  that  they  were  blamed,  as 
making  preparations  to  bury  the  whole  parish. 
It  was  about  forty  feet  in  length,  and  fifteen  or 
sixteen  feet  broad,  and  in  some  parts  about 
twenty  feet  deep.  Into  this  gulf  they  begen  to 
throw  the  dead  on  the  4th  of  September,  and  by 
the  20th  of  that  month  they  had  cast  into  it 
1 1 14  dead  bodies,  when  they  were  obliged  to  fill 
it  up,  as  it  was  within  six  feet  of  the  surface.  In 
other  church-yards  similar  pits  were  dug,  till 
they  were  choked  with  the  dead,  and  additional 
burial  grounds  were  formed  in  several  parts  of 
the  town,  some  of  which  have  ever  since  been 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  while  others  hav?  no 
trace  of  the  dread  calamity  which  first  marked 
them  out  as  sepulchres. 

The  burial  ground  in  Bunhill-fields,  in  whicli 
many  a  nonconformist  rests  in  peace,  was 
first  appropriated  to  that  purpose  during  the 
plague.  A  piece  of  ground  near  the  streot 
called  Old  Bethlem,  in  Moorfields;  and  the  plot 
at  the  top  of  Holywell  Street,  Shoreditch ;  and 
a  third  in  Goswell  Street,  were  also  used  as  tem- 
porary burying  grounds  on  this  melancholy  oc- 
casion. Stepney,  though  at  this  time  it  had 
three  distinct  burying  grounds,  overcharged  them 
all  with  its  dead;  and  there  were  no  fewer  than 
five  other  pieces  of  ground  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose. On  two  of  these  the  parish  churches  of  St. 
Paul,  (Shadwell,  and  St.  John,  Wapping,  have 
since  been  built.  A  green  field  at  the  upper  end 
(if  Hand  Alley,  Bishopsgatc  Street,  was  enclosed 
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for  ilie  parish  of  St.  IJotolpli  alone,  though  tlie 
inhabitants  of  some  courts  beyond  its  precincts 
\ve:e  allowed  to  bring  tiieir  dead  to  it.  Two  or 
three  years  after  the  plague,  a  scene  took  place 
here  which  seemed  to  bring  back  all  the  horrors 
of  that  dreadful  period.  The  ground  was  pur- 
chased by  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  who  immediately 
let  it  out  on  building  leases.  In  diggmg  the 
ground  for  the  foundations,  numberless  bodies 
were  dug  up  ; '  some  of  them,'  says  the  author  of 
lleflections  on  the  Hills  of  Mortality,  '  remaining 
so  plain  to  be  seen,  that  the  women's  skulls  were 
distinguished  by  the  long  hair,  and  of  others  the 
flesh  was  not  quite  ])erished.'  On  complaint 
being  made,  the  bodies  were  removed  to  anothet" 
place  in  the  same  ground,  where  '  the  ground,' 
says  the  same  author,  '  is  palisadoed  off  in  a  lit- 
tle square,  where  lie  the  bones  and  remains  of 
2000  bodies,  carried  by  the  dead  carts  to  the 
grave  in  one  year.'  Horrible  as  these  pits  were, 
constables  were  obliged  to  be  placed  near  them 
during  the  plague ;  for  it  was  not  unusual  for 
persons  infected,  either  seized  by  a  fit  of  delirium, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  anxious  to  mingle 
with  the  bodies  of  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  to 
steal  from  their  houses  unobserved,  or  obtain  an 
egress  by  bribing  the  watchmen,  and  wrapped 
in  blankets  and  rugs,  to  throw  themselves  among 
the  dead. 

In  this  wreck  of  a  city,  which  v/as  half  en- 
tombed, delirium  hurried  many  even  to  a  prema- 
ture death.  *  People,'  says  Defoe,  'in  the  torment 
of  their  swellings,  which  was  indeed  intolerable, 
running  out  of  their  own  government,  raving  and 
distracted,  and  oftentimes  laying  violent  hands 
upon  themselves,  throwing  themselves  out  at 
their  windows,  shooting  themselves,  &c.  Motliers 
murdering  their  own  children  in  their  lunacy, 
some  dying  of  mere  grief  and  passion,  some  of 
mere  fright  and  surprise,  without  any  infection 
at  all ;  others  frightened  into  despair  and  lunacy; 
others  into  melancholy  madness.'  Many  were 
the  cases  in  which  the  mother  and  her  unborn 
offspring  perished  at  once ;  in  others  where  they 
died  for  want  of  proper  assistance  in  the  hour  of 
nature's  sorrow.  Others  frequently  sucked  the 
fatal  poison  from  the  lips  of  their  dying  infants. 

The  plague  readied  it?  height  in  August, 
and  during  that  month  and  September  50,000 
perished. 

It  was  now  that  the  dead  carts  were  insufficient 
for  the  ofhce,  and  the  houses  and  streets  were 
rendered  tenfold  more  pestilential  by  their  un- 
buried  dead.  All  who  had  survived  now  made 
the  attemj)!  to  escape,  and  eighteen  or  twenty 
watchmen  were  killed  in  opposing  the  people 
when  fleeing  from  the  infected  houses. 

The  change  which  now  took  place  in  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  is  thus  vividly  described  by 
Defoe.  '  As  I  have  mentioned  how  the  people 
were  brought  into  a  condition  to  despair  of  life, 
and  abandon  themselves,  so  this  very  thing  had 
a  strange  effect  among  us  for  three  or  four 
weeks  ;  that  is,  it  made  men  bold  and  venturous; 
they  were  no  more  shy  of  one  another,  or 
restrained  within  doors,  but  went  any  where  and 
every  where,  and  began  to  converse.  One 
would  say  to  another,  *  I  do  not  ask  you  how 
you  are,  or  say  how  1  am.    It  is  certain  we  siiall 


all  go;  so  'tis  no  matter  who  is  sick  or  wlio  is 
sound ;'  so  they  run  deliberately  into  any  place 
or  company.'  ^ 

The  mori.l  lesson  conveyed  in  the  following 
passage  is  worthy  of  being  kept  in  everlasting 
remembrance.  '  As  it  brought  the  people  into 
public  company,  so  it  was  surprising  how  it 
brought  them  to  crowd  into  the  churches  ;  they 
enquired  no  more  whom  they  sat  near  to,  or 
far  from,  what  offensive  smells  they  met  with, 
or  what  condition  the  people  seemed  to  be  in  ; 
but,  looking  upon  themselves  all  as  so  many 
dead  corpses,  they  came  to  the  churches  without 
the  least  caution,  and  crowded  together,  as  if 
their  lives  were  of  no  consequence,  compared  to 
the  work  which  they  came  about.  Indeed,  the 
zeal  which  they  showed  in  coming,  and  the 
earnestness  and  affection  they  showed  iu  their 
attention  to  what  they  heard,  made  it  manifest, 
what  a  value  people  would  all  put  upon  the 
worship  of  God,  if  they  thought  every  day  they 
attended  at  the  cliurch  that  it  would  be  their 
last.  Nor  was  it  without  other  strange  effects ; 
for  it  took  away  all  manner  of  prejudice  at,  or 
scruple  about,  the  person  whom  they  found 
in  the  pulpit,  when  they  came  to  the  churches. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  many  of  the 
ministers  of  the  parish  churches  were  cut  off 
among  others  in  so  common  and  so  dreadful  a 
calamity  ;  and  others  had  not  courage  enough  to 
stand  it,  but  removed  into  the  country  as  they 
found  means  to  escape.  As  then  some  parish 
churches  were  quite  vacant  and  forsaken,  the 
people  made  no  scruple  of  desiring  such  dis- 
senters as  had  been  a  few  years  before  deprived 
of  their  livings,  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, called  the  act  of  uniformity,  to  preach  in 
the  churches ;  nor  did  the  church  ministers  in 
that  case  make  any  difficulty  of  accepting  their 
assistance ;  so  that  many  of  those  whom  they 
called  silenced  ministers  had  their  mouths 
opened  on  this  occasion,  and  preached  publicly 
to  the  people.'  It  will  be  remembered  how  well 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  these  ministers  was  re- 
quited when  the  danger  was  over,  by  the  act  of 
uniformity. 

The  dead  now  were  no  longer  numbered  ; 
for  the  parish  clerks  and  sextons  perished  in  the 
execution  of  their  office.  In  the  parish  of  Step- 
ney alone,  1 16  sextons,  grave-diggers,  and  cart- 
ers employed  in  removing  the  dead  bodies,  died 
in  one  year;  10,000  houses  were  at  once  de- 
serted, and  it  is  said  that,  during  the  plague,  not 
fewer  than  20,000  persons  quitted  the  metropolis. 

Empty  the  streets  in  uncouth  verdure  clad 
Into  the  worst  of  desarts  sudden  turned 
The  cheerful  haunts  of  man. 

In  the  last  week  of  September,  the  plague 
began  somewhat  to  abate,  and  the  bills  of  mor- 
taUty  fell  from  upwards  of  8000  to  little  more 
than  6000  weekly.  Every  succeeding  week  the 
number  of  victims  diminished ;  so  that  by  the 
month  of  February,  in  the  following  year,  the 
pestilence  had  wholly  ceased.  The  number  that 
perished  during  this  plague,  according  to  the 
returns,  was  68,590;  but  Defoe  asserts,  that 
the  number  was  at  least  100,000.  The  lives  of 
a  great  many  persons  were  preserved  by  means 
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of  the  shipping  on  toe  Thames,  into  which  the 
infection  did  not  reach  except  in  a  very  tew 
instances. 

Even  the  survivors  of  this  dreadful  calamity 
would  have  perished  of  famine,  but  i'or  the 
bounty  of  the  affluent.  The  money  svibscribed 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  £100,000  a  week,  to 
wliich  Charles  II.  humanely  gave  £lOOO  weekly. 
In  the  parish  of  Cripplegaie  alone  the  disburse- 
ments to  the  poor  amounted  to  £l 7.000  a  week. 
Bui,  even  when  the  poor  had  obtained  the  money, 
they  feared  to  lay  it  out  in  provisions,  lest  they 
should  by  this  means  catch  the  infection.  If  they 
boueht  a  joint  of  meat  in  llie  market,  tliey  would 
not  receive  it  from  the  butcher,  but  took  it  off 
the  hooks  themselves ;  the  butcher,  equally  cau- 
tious, would  not  touch  the  money,  but  had  it 
dropt  into  a  pot  with  vinegar  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose. \\'orkraen  were  equally  cautious  with 
their  masters,  and  even  members  of  the  same 
family  with  each  other. 

The  conduct  of  the  magistracy,  «uring  the 
prevalence  of  calamity,  did  them  infinite  honor. 
Darwin  has  celebrated  the  heroic  devotion  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  'London's  generous  Mayor,' 
who, 

When  Contagion,  with  mephitic  breath, 
And  wither'd  Famine  urg'd  the  work  of  death, 

\\  ith  food  and  faith,  with  med'cine  and  with  prayer, 
Rais'd  the  weak  head,  and  stay'd  the  parting  sigh  ; 
Or  with  new  life  relum'd  the  swimming  eye. 

*  The  vigilance  of  the  magistrates,'  says  the 
account  ascribed  to  Defoe,  '  was  put  to  the  ut- 
most trial,  and,  it  must  Ye  confessed,  can  never 
be  enough  acknowledged  ;  whatever  expense  or 
trouble  tliey  were  at,  two  things  were  never 
neglected  in  the  city  or  suburbs  either.  First, 
provisions  were  always  to  be  had  in  full  plenty, 
and  the  price  not  much  raised  either  hardly 
wortli  speaking.  Secondly,  no  dead  bodies  lay 
unburied,  or  uncovered  ;  and,  if  one  walked 
from  one  end  of  the  city  to  another,  no  funeral, 
or  sign  of  it,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  day-time, 
except  a  little  in  the  three  first  weeks  in  Sep- 
tember.' 

For  the  security  of  the  country  dealers  by 
land,  new  markets  were  established  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  metropolis,  and  proper  regulations 
made  to  ensure  the  safety  of  those  who  attended 
tliem.  Either  the  lord  mayor,  or  one,  or  both  of 
the  sheriffs,  went  every  market-day  on  horseback 
to  see  these  orders  executed.  The  necessitous 
were  likewise  furnished  with  food  and  money 
gratuitously,  and  the  aldermen  frequently  rode 
through  the  streets  on  horseback,  to  enquire 
whether  the  wants  of  the  people  in  the  streets  or 
houses  were  duly  supplied. 

In  tiiis  year  of  desolation  tlie  most  appalling 
scenes  were  continually  occurring,  which  lan- 
guage would  in  vain  attempt  to  depict.  Many 
were  the  instances  in  which  bodies  were  found 
stripped  naked  by  thieves ;  and  others,  where 
the  stupor  of  disease  was  mistaken  for  the  sleep 
of  death,  and  bodies  yet  warm  and  breathing 
were  buried  in  the  general  mass.  Tradition 
relates  a  narrow  escape  of  a  poor  piper,  which 
has  been  further  immortalised  by  that  treat 
sculptor,   Gibber,  in   a   statue  well   knov.n    in 


Tottenham  Court  Road.  It  represents  a  Highland 
piper  playing  on  his  pipes,  with  his  dog  and 
keg  of  liquor  by  his  side.  The  piper,  as  the 
story  goes,  usually  took  his  stand  at  the  bottom 
of  Holborn  Hiil,  near  St.  Andrew's  church,  and, 
having  one  day  met  with  some  of  his  country- 
men, he  drank  rather  freely,  and  sought  a  couch 
on  the  steps  of  the  church.  As  this  was  no  time 
to  sleep  in  the  infected  streets,  when  the  dead 
cart  arrived,  one  of  die  men  did  not  hesitate  to 
put  his  fork  into  the  piper's  belt,  and  transfer 
hmi  to  the  cart.  The  piper's  dog  attempted  to 
prevent  his  master  from  being  carried  off,  but, 
unable  to  do  this,  he  determined  to  accompany 
him,  and,  leaping  into  the  cart,  began  howling 
most  piteously  over  the  body  of  his  master. 
The  shaking  of  the  cart  along  the  rugged  pave- 
ment, and  the  howling  of  the  dog,  at  length 
awoke  the  piper,  who,  instinctively  turning  to 
his  pipes,  struck  up  a  lively  Scotch  tune,  to  the 
great  terror  of  the  carters,  who  fancied  they  had 
got  a  cargo  of  ghosts,  until,  lights  having  been 
procured,  the  piper  was  released,  and  his  narrow 
escape  was  commemorated  by  one  of  his  bene- 
factors, who  employed  Cibber  to  execute  a  statue 
of  him. 

PART  III. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  MODERN  LONDON. 

This  will  embrace  its  site  and  climate ;  its 
rivers,  canals,  docks,  and  bridges;  th^  tower  and 
military  defences;  public  buildings,  civil,  eccle- 
siastical, and  charitable;  streets,  and  squares; 
tiieatres  and  places  of  amusement ;  and  the  im- 
provements in  progress. 

Situation  and  general  plan. — The  city  of  London 
stands  entirely  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames. 
St.  Paul's  is  in  lat.  51°  30'  49"  N.,  and  long.  3'  30" 
W.  of  Greenwich  observatory.  Its  distance  from 
the  other  capitals  of  Europe  is,  from  Edinburgh 
395  miles  south;  from  Dublin  338  south-east; 
from  Amsterdam  190  miles  west ;  from  Paris 
225  miles  N.  N.W. ;  from  Copenhagen  610  miles 
south-west ;  from  \  ienna  820  north-west ;  from 
Madrid  8G0  miles  north-east  by  east;  from  Lis- 
bon 850  miles;  from  Rome  950  miles  N.N.W.; 
from  Constantinople  1660  miles;  from  INIoscow 
1660  miles  E.  S.  E. ;  from  Stockholm  750  miles ; 
from  Petersburgh  1140  miles;  and  from  Berlin 
540  miles. 

The  ancient  city,  or  London  within  the  walls, 
is  about  a  mile  and  half  in  length,  and  some- 
tliiu'^  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  During 
tiie  last  century  its  population  has  diminished 
nearly  one-half;  a  circumstance  to  be  attributed 
to  the  widening  of  the  streets,  to  the  many  public 
buildings  that  have  been  erected,  and  to  the 
fjeneral  extension  of  its  suburbs.  London  with- 
out the  walls,  being  merely  the  expansion  of  the 
ancient  city  which  it  surrounds,  is  governed  by 
the  city  magistrates. 

The  greater  part  of  London  stands  upon  rising 
ground ;  the  soil  is  sound  and  dry ;  the  lower  parts 
are  freed  from  moisture  by  subterraneous  sewers 
or  drains :  and,  from  the  vast  quantities  of  water 
with  which  the  inhabitants  are  constantly  sup- 
plied, by  means  of  the  Thames  and  of  the  New 
River,  great  sweetness  and  cleanliness  are  pre- 
forved.     The  drains  here  mentioned  are  large 
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vaulted  channels,  beneath  the  pavements,  com- 
municating with  each  house  by  smaller  ones,  and 
with  the  respective  streets  by  ^'ratings,  to  carry 
oH'  such  as  may  be  conveyed  in  that  manner  into 
the  river.  Mud,  and  other  rubbish,  are  taken 
away  in  carts,  by  persons  constantly  employed 
for  that  purpose. 

Considered  in  the  aggregate,  London  com- 
prises the  city  and  its  liberties,  with  the  city  and 
liberties  of  Westminster,  tlie  borough  of  South- 
wark,  and  nearly  thirty  of  the  contiguous  villages 
of  Middlesex  and  Surrey.  The  greatest  portion 
of  the  whole  is  built  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Thames,  or  in  Middlesex;  whilst  Southvvark, 
with  Lambeth,  and  several  connecting  Tillages, 
extend  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  same  river, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey.  The  extent  east  and 
west,  from  Poplar  to  Knightsbridge,  is  full  seven 
miles  and  a  half;  while  its  breadth  from  north 
to  south,  or  from  Newington  Butts  to  Islington, 
is  nearly  five  miles.  The  circumference  of  the 
whole,  allowing  for  various  inequalities  in  the 
extension  of  streets,  Sec,  at  the  extremities,  is 
upwards  of  thirty  miles.  Hence  it  may  be  fairly 
estimated,  that  the  buildings  of  this  metropolis 
cover  at  least  eighteen  square  miles,  or  11,520 
square  acres.  The  river  Thames  occupies,  for 
seven  miles,  a  space  of  about  one  quarter  of  a 
mile,  or  400  yards  in  width;  or  1120  square 
acre*. 

This  metropolis  may  be  said  to  consist  of  five 
great  parts  or  portions  ;  viz.  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  the  city,  the  east  end  of  the  town,  West- 
minster, and  the  Borough.  The  west  end  of  the 
town  is  popularly  regarded  as  extending  from 
Charing  Cross  to  Hyde-park,  and  from  St. 
James's  park  to  Paddington.  It  is  considered 
the  superior  and  most  fashionable  part  of  the 
town,  is  the  general  abode  of  the  court,  and  is 
laid  out  in  two  great  thoroughfares,  Oxford  Road 
or  Street,  and  Piccadilly  and  Regent  Street ; 
with  various  handsome  squares  and  streets, 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  town  houses  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  and  fashionable  shops.  The 
city  includes  the  central  part,  and  is  the  empo- 
rium of  commerce. 

The  east  of  the  town  is  also  devoted  to  com- 
merce, to  ship-building,  manufactures,  and  va- 
rious collateral  branches  of  merchandise ;  and 
here  vast  commercial  docks  and  warehouses 
have  been  formed  and  constructed.  The  southern 
bank  of  the  Thames,  from  Deptford  to  Lambeth, 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  east  end  of  the 
town  ;  being  occupied  by  persons  engaged  in  com- 
mercial and  maritime  concerns;  and  docks, wharfs, 
and  warehouses  are  abundant.  This  part  of 
London  abounds  likewise  with  iron-foundries, 
glasshouses,  soap-boilers,  dye-houses,  boat-buil- 
ders, shot  and  hat  manufactories,  &c. 

Southirark,  a  borough,  once  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  city,  but  now  forming  the  ward  called 
Bridge  Without,  was,  up  to  the  reien  of  Edward 
III.,  so  notoriously  the  resort  of  felons,  robbers, 
and  divers  other  malefactors,  and  di'sturbers 
of  the  peace,'  that  the  king,  with  the  consent  of 
the  parliament,  granted  the  city  of  London  '  the 
said  village  with  all  its  appurtenances,'  for  the 
sum  of  £lO,  to  be  paid  annually.  This  grant, 
however,  Richard,  his  successor,  refused  to  con- 


firm ;  and  the  corporation  wais  unable,  for  several 
reigns,  to  establish  its  jurisdiction  here.  But, 
the  privileges  of  the  religious  houses  being  at 
length  renewed,  the  regents  under  Edward  VI. 
(the  great  obstacle  in  their  way),  confirmed  the 
complete  annexation  of  the  borough  to  the  city 
by  letters  patent,  dated  23d  April,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  that  monarch's  reign. 

Many  improvements  have  of  late  years  been 
made,  and  many  respectable  houses  erected  in 
St.  George's  Fields.  Hither  also  has  been  brought 
the  Bethlem  hospital  for  lunatics,  formerly  in 
Moorfields.  Another  part  of  the  metropolis, 
the  most  regular  and  systematic  of  the  whole  in 
its  arrangement,  is  tiie  northern  side,  comprehend- 
ing a  large  mass  of  new  buildings  between  Hol- 
born  and  Somers-town,  and  in  the  parishes  of 
i\Iary-le-bone,  and  Paddington. 

Amongst  the  many  proofs  of  the  early  and  ex- 
treme fondness  for  legislation  which  marks  our 
history,  may  be  mentioned  the  various  laws  which 
have  been  passed  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Lon- 
don. Queen  Elizabeth  led  the  way  in  this  sage 
endeavour,  and  a  statute  of  her  reign  commands 
(we  believe  it  is  not  yet  repealed),  that  '  persons 
of  livelihood  and  7iieuns  should  reside  in  their 
countries,  and  not  abide  or  sojourn  in  the  city 
of  London,  so  that  countries  remain  unserved.' 
James  I.  predicted  that  '  England  would  shortly 
be  London  and  London  England  ; '  and,  in  one 
of  his  numerous  addresses  to  the  people,  stigma- 
tises '  those  swarms  of  gentry  who,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  their  wives,  or  to  new-model  and  fashion 
their  daughters  (who  if  they  were  unmarried 
marred  their  reputations,  and  if  married  lost 
them),  did  neglect  their  country  hospitality,  and 
cumber  the  city,  a  general  nuisance  to  the  king- 
dom.' He  urged  the  Star-chamber  to  regulate 
'  the  exorbitancy  of  the  new  buildings  about  the 
city,  which  were  but  a  shelter  for  those  %\ho, 
when  they  had  spent  their  estates  in  coaches, 
lacqueys,  and  fine  clothes,  like  Frenchmen,  lived 
miserably  in  their  houses  like  Italians.'  A  ma- 
nuscript writer  of  the  times  complains  of  the 
breaking  up  of  old  family  establishments,  all 
crowding  to  '  upstart  London.'  '  Erery  one,' 
says  he,  '  strives  to  be  a  Diogenes  in  his  house, 
and  an  emperor  in  the  streets  :  not  caring  if  they 
sleep  m  a  tub,  so  they  must  be  hurried  in  a 
coach,  giving  that  allowance  to  horses  and  mares, 
that  formerly  maintained  houses  fall  of  men  ; 
pinching  many  a  belly  to  paint  a  few  backs,  and 
turning  all  the  treasures  of  the  kingdom  into  a  few 
citizens'  coffers,  their  woods  into  wardrobes, 
their  leases  into  laces,  and  their  goods  and  chat- 
tels into  guarded  coats  and  gaudy  toys.' 

The  government,  however,  did  not  confine 
itself  to  mere  fulminations  on  this  subject ;  for 
new  buildings  were  not  only  forbidden  within 
ten  miles  of  London,  but  even  pulled  down 
when  they  had  been  erected.  Charles  I.  issued 
various  proclamations,  in  which  he  complained 
of  the  continued  residence  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  in  town,  which  raised  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, increased  the  number  of  mendicants,  and 
brought  so  many  loose  and  disorderly  people 
into  the  metropolis,  that  it  could  not  be  governed 
by  ordinary  magistrates.'  He  ordered  that  per- 
sons of  alt  ranks,  who  vere  not  connected  with 
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public  offices,  should  resort  to  tlieir  several 
counties,  and  tliat  '  they  should  not  put  them- 
selves to  unnecessary  charge  m  providing  them- 
selves to  return  in  winter  to  the  said  cities,  as  it 
was  the  king's  firm  resolution  to  withstand  such 
great  and  growing  evil.'  Proclamations  proving 
ineH'ectual,  the  Star-Chamber  determined  that 
they  should  no  longer  remain  a  dead  letter;  an 
inquisitorial  examination  of  all  strangers  was 
ordered,  and  an  account  taken  of  their  time  of 
residence  and  departure.  Prosecutions  were  in- 
stituted by  the  attorney-general;  and  one  gen- 
tleman, a  Mr.  Palmer,  from  Sussex,  was  fined 
£1000  for  disobeying  the  proclamation  which  or- 
dered a  residence  in  the  country;  and,  to  discou- 
rage all  other  gentlemen  from  living  in  town, 
the  proclamation  prohibited  any  pheasants, 
ducks,  partridges,  or  hares,  from  being  dressed 
or  eaten  in  any  inn.  It  is  true,  that  these  rigo- 
rous proceedings  rendered  the  government  ob- 
noxious, and  proved  ineffectual  ;  yet  they  were 
attempted  to  be  renewed  even  after  the  Restora- 
tion. 

What  must  the  weak  and  tyrannical  Stuarts 
have  felt,  had  they,  for  the  castigation  of  the 
country,  continued  to  rule  over  us  to  the  present 
times,  when  more  houses  are  frequently  built  in 
a  single  year,  than  during  the  whole  of  their 
united  reigns!  It  appears  by  the  census  of 
1821,  that  London,  including  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  contained  the  vast  number  of  161,905 
houses,  and  that  3437  other  houses  were  then 
building;  and,  when  we  consider  that  every 
month  brings  a  large  addition,  it  probably  would 
not  be  too  much  to  estimate  the  metropolis  as 
containing  at  present  180,000  houses  ;  nor  are  its 
limits,  though  the  rage  for  building  was  partially 
stopped  last  year,  likely  here  to  stop,  according 
to  present  appearances. 

Cliiiuite. — It  would  seem  pretty  well  estab- 
lished that  the  climate  of  this  country  was  in 
early  times  far  more  genial  than  at  present. 
A  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century  tells  us  that  a 
'  continued  fall  of  showers  throughout  England 
for  three  days  terrified  many.'  In  ancient  times, 
according  to  Mr.  Bagford,  there  were  vineyards 
in  Hatton  Garden,  St.  Giles,  and  East  Smith- 
field  ;  and  tlie  many  Vine  Streets  in  Westmin- 
ster, Bloomsbury,  Lambeth,  and  the  borough, 
seem  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  same 
source.  This  change,  which  the  climate  has  un- 
dergone, appears  to  have  chietly  taken  jilace  dur- 
ing the  last  century.  (Charles  11.,  whose  daily 
habits  of  walking  about  the  metropolis  gave  him 
opportunities  of  correct  observation  on  the  sub- 
ject, used  to  say,  that  there  never  was  a  day  in 
which  it  rained  so  incessantly  that  a  person  could 
not  take  a  dry  walk  for  one  hour  out  of  the 
twenty-four. 

The  inhabitants  of  London,  however,  have  less 
reason  to  complain  of  the  deterioration  of  tlie  cli- 
mate than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  this  coiuitry. 
We  have  noticed,  article  Ekolanp,  the  circum- 
stance, not,  perhaps,  generally  known,  that  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  the  metropolis  is  raised 
by  the  artificial  sources  of  heat  existing  in  it,  no 
less  than  2°  on  the  annual  mean  above  that  of 
its  immediate  vicinity  ;  and  the  reader  will  there 
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find  a  table   of  tiie  London  temjierature   in  the 
twelve  different  months  of  the  year. 

The  usual  range  of  the  thermometer  in  Lon- 
don is  from  5^^  to  95°.  Even  in  the  coldest 
seasons,  however,  the  medium  of  the  tweniy-four 
hours,  upon  a  long  average,  does  not  fall  below 
the  freezing  point.  Continued  frost  in  winter  is 
always  an  exception  therefore  to  the  general 
rule  of  the  climate. 

The  most  severe  frosts  of  which  we  have  any 
record  were  those  of  1683,  1716,  1739,  1766, 
1768,  1785,  1789,  1795,  and  1814.  Few  of 
these,  however,  were  peculiar  to  London ;  the 
greater  number  were,  more  or  less,  common  to 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  frost  of  1683,  which  is  the  first  great  one 
of  which  we  have  a  particular  account,  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  intense.  The 
Thames  was  frozen  to  such  an  extent  and  depth, 
that  even  as  far  down  as  Woolwich  the  heaviest 
loaded  carriages  passed  securely  over  it.  From 
the  Temple  to  Southwark  it  was  covered  with 
temporary  shops  and  booths,  arranged  in  streets 
and  squares,  where  hackney-coaches  plied  as 
safely  as  on  the  terra  firma  of  the  metropolis. 
Shows  and  pastimes  of  all  sorts  diversified  the 
scene  ;  and  the  merry  monarch  himself,  Charles 
XL,  mmgled  with  his  subjects  in  celebrating  the 
novelty  of  a  frost  fair.  In  the  night  time  the  cold 
was  so  severe,  that  large  fires  were  kept  burning 
in  Cheapside,  Fleet  Street,  and  other  principal 
streets,  to  save  from  perishing  those  whose  ne- 
cessary avocations  called  them  abroad  ;  but  not- 
withstanding this  humane  precaution,  and  the 
most  commendable  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
rich  and  benevolent  to  provide  the  poor  with 
fuel  at  their  own  homes,  many  were  the  instances 
of  persons  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  being  frozen 
to  death.  Wild  ducks  and  other  water  fowl, 
driven  from  their  native  fastnesses  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  haunts  of  men,  dropped  down  dead  in  the 
public  streets;  and  so  general  was  the  havoc 
among  the  feathered  tribe,  that  in  the  ensuing 
summer  scarcely  a  bird  was  to  be  seen.  In  other 
parts  of  Europe  the  cold  was  as  severe  as  it  was 
in  lingland  ;  particularly  in  Germany  and  France, 
where  the  number  of  human  beings  frozen  to 
death  appears  to  have  been  much  greater  tiian 
in  England,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  inferior 
condition  of  the  people  of  these  countries,  in  all 
that  regards  the  comforts  and  charities  of  life. 

Next  to  the  frost  of  1683  in  its  disastrous  con- 
sequences vvas  that  of  1739,  which  was  also  com- 
mon to  the  whole  of  the  north  of  F-urope.  The 
Thames  was  again  completely  frozen,  but  in  : 
few  days  after  so  high  a  wind  arose  as  to  sweep 
every  thing  moveable  from  its  surface.  The 
number  of  tiie  shipping  in  the  river  happened  to 
be  unusually  great ;  and,  lockeii  up  by  the  ice, 
they  opposed  a  resistance  to  tlie  fury  of  the 
wind,  which  made  its  ravages  only  the  more 
destructive.  Numbers  were  blown  to  pieces, 
and  sunk  ;  and  ;'ll  were,  more  or  less,  stripped 
and  siiaitered.  Never  had  the  Thames,  in  the 
memory  of  tliosc  living,  presented  a  more  dismal 
scene  of  wreck  and  destruction.  The  damage 
done  between  London  Bridge  and  the  Med  way 
was  comi>ufed  at  not  less  than  £100,000.    Many 
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were  the  lives  also  lost  upon  this  occasion;  and 
severe  the  sufferings  of  the  lower  classes  of 
people,  althougli  charity  was  again  both  active  to 
save,  and  most  liberal  ni  its  benefactions. 

The  frost  of  1814  was,  in  some  respects,  even 
more  memorable  than  those  of  1683  ami  1739. 
It  was  probably  not  so  severe  as  either,  and  the 
injury  which  it  committed  was  inconsiderable ; 
but  it  served  to  exhibit  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  progress  which  a  free  people  have  made  in 
those  attainments,  which  help  us  to  set  tlie  sea- 
sons themselves  at  defiance.  As  in  the  days  of 
the  gay  Charles,  mirth  and  jollity  again  joined 
hand  in  hand  to  soften  the  rigors  of  the  icy 
year ;  but,  among  other  novelties,  we  beheld 
what  in  Charles's  days  would  have  been  more 
dreaded  than  even  perpetual  frost — a  free  press 
erected  on  the  now  solid  deep,  to  commemorate 
the  wonders  of  liie  scene. 

River  Tliamea.  —  The  conservancy  of  the 
Thames  belongs  to  the  city  of  London  west- 
ward as  far  as  Staines,  a  little  above  which  it 
enters  the  county  of  Middlesex.  See  Th.\mes. 
Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  its  now 
devious  course  towards  the  metropolis,  graced 
with  *  such  fields,  such  woods,  such  stately  piles, 
and  such  gardens. 

That  Thames  with  Roman  Tiber  may  compare.' 

At  Putney  and  Battersea,  the  Thames,  which 
has  received  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Colne, 
the  ^Vey,  the  Crane,  the  Brent,  and  the  Wandle, 
has  become  a  large  and  busy  stream,  and  at  these 
places  is  crossed  by  two  wooden  bridges.  At 
\'auxhall  it  is  crossed  by  a  light  and  beautiful 
iron  bridge,  and  between  this  place  and  tlie 
tower  by  four  other  bridges. 

After  running  through  the  metropolis  the  river 
rolls  onward  past  Dejitford,  Greenwich,  and 
Gravesend,  until,  joined  by  tiie  Medway,  they 
pay  their  joint  tribute  to  the  ocean,  at  the  Nore. 
In  London  it  is  from  800  to  1500  feet,  and  at 
the  Nore  seven  miles  broad.  It  is  navigable 
nearly  143  miles  above  London  Bridge:  its 
whole  length  is  upwards  of  180  miles  ;  and  the 
tides,  wliicli  ebb  and  flow  twice  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  afTect  it  upwards  of  eighty  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  Thames  has  also  its  spring 
tides,  and  is  remarkable  for  tlie  inequality  of  its 
tides,  a  subject  much  dwelt  upon  by  the  early 
historians,  who  considered  every  deviation  from 
the  ordinary  flow  and  ebb  as  a  prodigy.  It  is 
related,  that  on  the  12th  of  October,  1411,  and 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1550,  the  Thames 
flowed  thrice  in  one  day.  In  the  years  1564, 
1574,  1608,  1609,  1622,  1653,  1654,  and  1660, 
similar  ])henomena  occurred,  all  of  which  might, 
no  doubt,  have  been  traced  to  very  natural 
causes  had  they  been  observed  at  the  time. 

The  Thames  has  sometimes  overflowed  its 
banks  considerably  in  the  metropolis.  The  most 
memorable  instance  of  this  sort  was  on  the  1st 
of  September,  1555,  when,  in  consequence  of 
heavy  rains  and  a  high  wind,  the  river  was  forced 
into  the  king's  palace  at  Westminster,  and  into 
Westminster  Ilali,  a  circumstance  jrarticularly 
unfortunate,  as  it  was  tlie  day  on  wliich  thu 
lord  mayor  of  London  had  to  present  the  sheriil's 
to  the  barons  of  the  exciiequer.     Stowe  says, 


'  all  Westminster  Hall  was  full  of  water,'  but  he 
does  not  inform  us  whether  the  city  magistrates 
pKScnted  the  sheriff's  in  a  boat  or  not,  though  he 
informs  us  by  report  that  morning,  that,  '  a 
wherrie  man  rowed  with  his  boate  over  West- 
minster Bridge  into  the  Palace  Court,  and  so 
through  the  staple  gate,  and  all  the  wooll  staple 
into  the  king's  streete.'  All  the  marshes  on  the 
Lambeth  sides  were  also  so  overflowed,  that  '  the 
people  from  Newington  Church  could  not  pass 
on  foote,  but  were  carried  by  boates  from  the 
said  church  to  the  Pinfold,  neere  to  St.  George's 
in  Southwark.' 

In  1774  was  another  great  overflow  ;  and  again 
on  the  2d  of  February,  1791,  when  considerable 
damage  was  done  to  the  wharfs  along  both  sides 
of  the  river.  Westminster,  which  always  suffered 
most  from  an  inundation  of  the  Thames,  saw 
boats  plying,  instead  of  hackney  coaches,  in 
Palace  Yard  and  Privy  Gardens,  like  Egypt 
watered  by  an  over-bountiful  river. 

In  the  winter  of  1821  the  Thames  again  burst 
its  bounds ;  though  neither  promoted  by  an 
easterly  wind,  nor  a  sudden  thaw.  It  appears 
by  an  official  report  presented  by  officers  ap- 
pointed to  make  a  survey  of  the  river,  that  the 
flood  rose  four  inches  higher  than  it  did  in  1774, 
as  recorded  by  a  stone  let  into  a  wall  at  Islewortli. 
The  editor  of  the  present  work  had  on  this  oc- 
casion to  pay  a  severe  penalty  for  his  general  en- 
joyment of  a  very  pleasant  situation  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  Its  classic  stream  was  not  at  this 
time  '  strong  without  rage,'  for  it  burst  every 
barrier  with  which  his  cottage  could  be  fenced; 
and  flooding  his  library,  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches,  scattered  his  papers  remorselessly  on 
the  surface  of  six  successive  tides.  Consider- 
able damage  was  done  above  W^estminster  Bridge, 
yet  the  navigation  of  the  river  in  the  city  district 
was  never  an  hour  impeded. 

At  Staines  (Sax.  stana  a  stone)  is  a  stone  which 
marks  the  limits  of  the  city's  authority,  and  bears 
the  early  date  of  1280.  During  the  mayorality 
of  Sir  Watkin  Lewes,  in  1781,  it  was  placed  on  a 
new  pedestal.  The  city  jurisdiction  extends 
eastward  to  Yendal  or  Yenleet,  and  includes  also 
part  of  the  Medway  and  the  river  Lea. 

The  conservancy  of  the  Thames  has  been 
claimed  by  the  city  of  London  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.,  who,  for  a  sum  of  1500 
marks,  granted  a  charier  which  empowered  the 
city  to  remove  all  weirs  from  the  river.  The 
authority  claimed  under  this  charter  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  more  explicit  enactments. 
Tlie  power  of  the  citizens  not  merely  extended 
to  the  water  and  the  fish,  but  to  the  actual  bed 
of  the  river,  so  that,  according  to  a  manuscript 
in  the  papers  of  lord  Burleigh,  quoted  by  Strype, 
they  have  the  ground  and  soil  under  the  river, 
'  whereupon  if  any  that  hath  a  house  or  land  ad- 
joining do  make  a  strand,  stairs,  or  such  like, 
they  pay  forthwith  a  rent  to  the  city  of  London.' 

'rhe  authority  of  the  city  was  long  «lisputed  by 
the  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  until  tlie  de- 
cision of  a  court  of  justice,  and  the  confirmatory 
charter  of  .lames  I.,  fixed  the  conservatorship  of 
the  Thames  in  the  hands  of  the  city,  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  lord  mayor  for  the  time  being,  or  iiis 
deputy,  an  officer  with   the  title  of  water  bailiff", 
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who  protects  the  rights  of  the  city,  and  its  autho- 
rity over  the  river. 

The  lord  mayor  holds  a  court  of  conservancy 
eight  times  a  year,  at  any  place  he  pleases  within 
the  city  jurisdiction,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
either  in  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Essex,  or  Kent. 
The  jury  attendant  on  the  court  is  always  sum- 
moi;ed  from  the  county  in  which  it  is  held.  In 
order  to  hold  the  court,  the  lord  mayor,  with  the 
necessary  officers,  proceeds  in  state  in  the  city 
barge,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
barges  of  the  companies,  who  render  it  an  agree- 
able aquatic  excursion.  Once  in  every  seven 
years  his  lordship  traverses  the  whole  limits  of 
his  jurisdiction  on  the  Thames  and  the  Medvvay. 

A  material  part  of  the  duty  of  the  water  bai- 
liff is  to  regulate  the  watermen  who  ply  on  the 
river,  and  who  are  a  very  numerous  body, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  12,000,  two-thirds  of 
whom  are  freemen  of  the  city.  As  far  back  as 
1556,  they  were  incorporated  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  have  their  rulers  and  overseers ;  but 
the  general  government  and  superintendance  of 
the  body  is  vested  in  the  city  magistracy,  who  are 
empowered,  by  a  statute  passed  in  the  34th  of 
George  III.,  to  make  rules  and  orders  for  the 
government  of  watermen,  wherrymen,  and  ligh- 
termen, between  Gravesendand  Windsor,  and  to 
enforce  observance  of  them  by  penalties  and  for- 
feitures. The  wherries  belonging  to  this  frater- 
nity are  required  to  be  twelve  feet  and  a  half 
long,  and  four  feet  and  a  half  broad  in  the 
midship;  they  are  all  numbered,  and  the  rates 
of  fare  fixed,  for  any  exaction  beyond  whicii  the 
offender  may  be  punished,  on  complaint  being 
made  at  Watermen's  Hall  (on  St.  Mary's  Kill). 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  but  little  regard  is 
paid  to  the  established  list  of  fares,  which  are 
very  generally  exceeded,  and  as  generally  ac- 
quiesced in,  from  a  feeling,  we  believe,  that  they 
are  rather  less  than  they  ought  to  be.  Among 
other  regulations  for  the  good  conduct  of  the 
watermen,  they  are  particularly  cautioned  against 
the  use  of  improper  and  immodest  language ;  and 
offenders  in  this  respect  are  punishable  by  fine. 
By  an  act  of  parliament  of  the  11th  &  12th  of 
William  III.  the  lightermen  were  united  to  the 
watermen,  and  placed  equally  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  city  magistrates. 

The  Thames  westward  has  several  locks,  with- 
out which,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  shoals, 
it  would  not  be  navigable  in  summer.  The 
locks  within  the  city's  jurisdiction,  according  to 
a  return  made  to  an  order  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, yielded  to  the  city  a  revenue  of  .£12,506 
7s.  Id.  for  the  year  ending  the  29th  of  September, 
1822.  Upwards  of  £1000  had,  however,  to  be 
deducted  for  the  incidental  repairs.  The  profits 
of  the  locks  have  been  a  good  deal  injured  by 
canals,  yet  the  interests  of  the  city  have  been 
protected  ;  since  we  find,  in  the  same  parlia- 
mentary return,  that  the  Grand  Junction  ('anal 
Company  paid  to  the  city  £600  for  compensa- 
tion for  loss  of  toll  that  year ;  tlio  Regent's 
Canal  Company  £450;  and  even  ihe  Surrey 
Iron  Railway  ('ompany  £lO. 

The  immense  property  continually  lying  in 
shipping  in  the  river  Thames  was  long  subject 
'o  the  most  daring  depredation.     Tlie   rnbbcis 


were  indeed  so  numerous,  that  they  were  divided 
into  classes.  The  river  pirates  formed  the  most 
desperate  class.  They  plundered  ships  and 
small  craft  in  the  night;  and  have  been  known 
to  weigh  a  ship's  anchor,  and  hoist  it  with  the 
cable  into  the  boat;  and  when  discovered,  to 
tell  the  captain  what  tliey  had  robbed  him  of,  and 
row  away  bidding  him  a  good  night.  The  night 
plunderers  consisted  of  watchmen,  who,  formed 
into  gangs  of  five  or  six  each,  used  to  lighten 
every  vessel  they  could  get  to  of  some  portable 
articles  of  her  cargo,  while  a  receiver  was  always 
in  readiness  to  purchase  the  spoils  of  the  night. 
These  night  plunderers  have  frequently  been 
known  to  cut  lighters  adrift,  and  follow  them 
down  the  river,  to  a  place  where  they  could 
more  successfully  carry  off  the  cargo,  which  they 
have  sometimes  done  completely.  The  light 
horsemen  confined  their  depredations  to  West 
India  ships,  and  originated  in  the  connivance  of 
the  revenue  officers  at  a  connexion  established 
between  the  mates  of  the  vessels  and  some  re- 
ceivers on  shore.  In  all  West  India  ships  there 
is  a  quantity  of  sugar  spilt  in  unloading  the 
cargo,  which  is  claimed  as  a  perquisite  by  the 
mates,  and  sold.  The  purchasers  of  these 
sweepings,  however,  by  a  bribe  of  forty  or  fifty 
guineas,  often  succeeded  in  getting  on  board  the 
ships,  and  opening  the  hogsheads  and  taking  as 
much  as  they  could,  by  the  assistance  of  coopers 
and  watermen,  carry  away  with  them.  "They 
were  provided  with  black  bags,  which  they  call- 
ed black  strap,  and  these  were  often  filled  and 
emptied  during  a  night.  Puncheons  of  rum  were 
also  drawn  by  means  of  a  small  pump,  The 
heavy  horsemen,  another  class  of  river  plunderers, 
went  on  board  ships,  either  by  connivance,  or 
in  the  day,  under  the  pretext  of  selling  some  ar- 
ticles. They  were  provided  with  peculiar  dresses, 
which  had  pockets  all  round,  and  bag  bladders 
and  pouches  affixed  in  various  parts,  which  they 
filled  with  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  any  portable 
articles  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  In  the 
night  they  would  frequently  plunder  more  large- 
ly, and  boats,  rowed  by  what  were  called  game 
watermen,  were  constantly  near  the  ships,  ready 
to  receive  the  stolen  property  and  conduct  them 
on  shore.  So  active  were  the  heavy  horsemen, 
that  they  frequently  made  five  guineas  a  night ; 
and  an  apprentice  to  the  game  waterman  has 
been  known  to  keep  a  country  house  and  a  sad- 
dle horse.  The  mud  larks,  the  scuffle  hunters, 
the  copemen,  and  several  other  classes  of  depre- 
dators, were  not  confined  to  any  particular 
branch  of  plunder,  but  were  ready,  either  as 
principals  or  auxiliaries  on  all  occasions. 

The  coal-heavers,  of  whom  there  were  1200  or 
1400  constantly  engaged  on  the  river,  were  in 
the  constant  practice  of  each  man  taking  his  sack 
of  two  or  three  bushels  of  coals  when  he  went  on 
shore  during  the  unloading  of  a  ship.  Neither 
the  captain  nor  the  owner  of  the  ship  and  cargo 
durst  resist  their  taking  what  they  considered  as 
a  perquisite,  and  when  they  found  a  boat  ready 
to  .sink  with  their  plunder,  they  conceived  them- 
selves the  injured  party. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  success  o-'' 
these  plunderers,  when  it  is  slated,  that  the  loss 
of  various  classes  of  property  on  the  river,  pre- 
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vious  to  tlie  formation  of  the  docks  and  the  es- 
taljlisinent  of  marine  police,  was  £500,000  aii- 
niuilly,  of  which,  according  to  an  averaged 
estimate  of  some  years,  the  West  India  trade 
suffered  annually  to  tlie  amount  of  £232,000 ; 
the  Kasl  Indies,  £25,000;  the  United  States, 
£30,000  ;  and  the  coal  trade  alone,  £20,000. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  carj,oes  m  the  river 
Thames,  until,  in  the  year  1797,  Mr.  Harriott 
formed  a  plan  of  maiine  police,  which,  by  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  he  was  enabled  to  carry 
into  effect ;  and  so  successful  was  the  system  thus 
formed  that  in  the  first  year  the  savmg  to  the 
West  India  merchants  alone  was  upwards  of 
£100,000,  and  to  the  revenue  more  than  half  that 
sum.  In  the  same  period,  no  less  tlian  2200 
culprits  were  convicted  for  misdemeanors  on  the 
river  ;  while  now  the  instances  of  street  robberies 
are  so  rare,  or  so  unimportant,  that  they  are 
scarcely  ever  recorded. 

Various  amusements  have  at  different  times 
taken  place  on  the  Thames,  adapted  to  the  taste 
and  character  of  the  age.  The  water  quintain 
has,  however,  altogether  ceased,  and  at  present 
lowing  and  sailing  matches  seem  the  only  spoits 
with  which  it  is  occupied.  Of  these,  one  of  tlie 
most  remarkable  is  the  competition  for  a  coat 
and  silver  badge,  which  Dogget  tlie  player  ap- 
pointed to  be  rowed  for,  annually,  by  six  water- 
men, on  the  1st  of  August,  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the 
throne.  The  competitors  set  out  on  a  si2;nal  given, 
.at  that  time  of  the  tide  when  the  current  is  strong- 
est against  them,  and  row  from  the  Old  Swan,  near 
London  Bridge,  to  the  \\  hite  Swan,  in  Chelsea. 
Smaller  rivers  and  supply  of  water. — Nothing 
has  contributed  so  essentially  towards  preserving 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  from 
disease,  or  their  property  from  conflagration,  as 
the  abundant  supply  of  water  with  which  every 
street,  and  even  every  house,  is  furnished.  Be- 
fore the  metropolis  had  become  extensive,  it  was 
watered  by  several  small  brooks,  independent  of 
the  Thames.  One  of  these,  which  was  succes- 
sively called  the  river  of  Wells,  Tunimill  Brook, 
and  the  river  Fleete,  or  Fleet  Ditch,  ran  from 
Baenigge  Wells,  through  Clerkenwell,  between 
Saff'ron  Hill  and  Tunimill  Street,  under  Holborn 
Bridge,  and  down  I-'leet  Market  into  the  Thames, 
it  was  once  very  considerable,  turned  a  great 
number  of  mills  in  its  course,  and  must  have 
been  navigable  from  the  Thames  to  Holborn  at 
the  least;  for,  in  a  y)arliament,  held  at  Carlisle 
in  1307,  the  earl  of  Lincoln  complained,  that 
'  whereas,  in  times  past,  the  course  of  water  run- 
ning at  London  under  Oldbourn-bridge  and 
I'leet-bridge  into  the  Thames,  had  been  of  such 
breadth  and  depth,  that  ten  or  twelve  ships' 
navies  at  once,  with  merchandizes,  were  wont  to 
come  to  the  aforesaid  bridge  of  Fleet,  and  some 
of  them  to  Oldbourn  Bridge;  now  the  same 
course,  by  filth  of  the  tanners  and  such  otliers, 
was  sore  decayed.'  Tradition  would  carry  the 
navigation  much  higher,  since  it  relates,  that  an 
anchor  was  found  in  this  river  at  I'ancras-w.ish, 
where  the  road  branches  off"  to  Somer's-town. 
This  river  is  now,  by  rapid  rains  or  sudden  thaws, 
sometimes  much  overrtow(,>d,  as  was  the  case  in 
1809  and  1817-18. 


Another  small  river,  called  Wallbrook,  from 
tlie  wall  tiirown  over  it,  ran  through  the  city  in  a 
serpentine  direction,  from  the  iiortii  down  by 
the  present  Mansion  House,  and  the  street  now 
called  Wallbrook,  into  tiie  Thames.  This  brook, 
whicii  was  neces.sarily  crossed  by  numerous 
bridges,  was  vaulted  over  with  brick,  and  in 
many  parts  covered  with  houses. 

A  third  rivulet,  which  was  called  Langbourn, 
on  account  of  its  length,  originated  in  an  over- 
flowing spring  in  Fenchurch  Street,  which  ran 
down  Lombard  Street,  and  turned  south  down 
Sherbone  Lane  (then  called  Sharebourne,  from 
its  sharing  or  dividing  the  bourne  or  brook  into 
small  rills  of  water),  whence  it  flowed  into  the 
Thames.  This  brook  was  stopped  at  the  source, 
though  its  name  is  still  retained  in  Langbourn- 
ward. 

Oldbourn,  now  Holborn,  was  a  brook  which 
issued  from  a  spring  near  Middle  Row,  and  ran 
down  at  Holborn  Bridge,  into  the  river  Fleet. 

In  the  suburbs  were  several  very  excellent 
wells,  as  Holywell,  Skinner's-well,  Clement's- 
well,  Clerkenwell  (so  called  from  the  parish- 
clerks  of  London  assembling  there  annually  to 
act  plays  or  interludes,  founded  on  Scripture), 
with  several  other  smaller  wells.  To  the  wells 
and  the  brooks  are  to  be  added  pools,  which, 
though  not  contributing  to  the  health  of  the  city, 
supplied  water  for  various  uses.  Of  these  the 
principal  was  in  Smithfield,  and  was  called 
Ilorsepool,  on  account  of  the  inhabitants  water- 
ing horses  there.  This  pool,  which  was  at  one 
time  walled  round  with  brick,  was  filled  up  in 
the  improvements  that  took  place  in  Smithfield 
after  the  fire  of  London.  Near  St.  Giles's  church, 
Cripplegate,  there  was  a  large  pool,  in  which 
Anne  of  Lodbury  was  drowned  in  the  year  1244. 
North  of  Holywell  there  was  a  pool,  called 
Agnes  le  Clair;  and,  not  far  from  it,  anoth.er 
sheet  of  water,  which  was  called  Perilous  Pond, 
on  account  of  several  youths  who  went  to  swim 
in  it  having  been  drowned.  This  Perilous  Pond 
has  since  been  converted  into  a  bath,  under  the 
name  of  Peerless  I'ool. 

The  pools  being  filled  up,  and  the  brooks 
covered,  the  inhabitants  found  it  necessary  to 
look  to  other  sources,  for  a  supply  of  water.  In 
1236  one  Gilbert  Saiulford  obtained  a  grant  from 
Henry  III.,  to  allow  him  to  convey  water  from 
tlie  town  of  Tyburn,  by  pipes  of  lead,  into  the 
city.  The  work  was  soon  carried  into  effect,  and 
a  leaden  pipe,  of  six  inches  bore,  conveyed  the 
water,  from  six  wells  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tyliurn,  to  conduits  that  were  erected  to  receive 
it  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  first,  and  one 
of  the  principal  conduits,  was  in  West  Cheap, 
now  Cheapside,  and  was  erected  in  1285:  it  was 
a  cistern  of  lead,  castellated  with  stone.  Other 
conduits  and  bosses  were  erected  in  several  parts 
of  the  town. 

In  1438  Sir  William  Eastfield,  knight  of  the 
Bath,  then  lord-mayor,  brought  water  from 
Highbury  Barn,  as  well  as  from  Tyburn,  to 
London,  and  caused  conduits  to  be  erected  in 
Fleet  Street,  Aldermanbury,  and  Cripplegate. 

In  1.535  the  common  council  granted  a  sum 
of  money  for  bringing  water  from  Hackney 
to  Aldgate,  where  a  conduit  was  erected ;  and, 
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tliis  being  insufficient,  fresh  supplies  were  after- 
wards obtained  from  St.  Mary-le-bourn,  Hackney, 
Hampstead  Heatli,  INluswell  Ilill,  &,c.  One  of 
tiie  principal  conduits  w^as  between  Snow  Hill 
and  Holborn,  and  was  built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  by 
William  Lamb,  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel  to 
king  Henry  V'lII.  in  1577,  at  an  expense  of 
£l500.  This  conduit  was  supplied  from  anotlier, 
erected  by  the  same  gentleman  at  the  north  end 
of  Red-Lion  Street,  called  Lamb's  Conduit. 

The  conduits  were  formerly  visited  and  in- 
spected, with  great  ceremony,  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  corporation.  Strype  relates,  that,  on  the 
18th  of  September  1,502,  the  lord  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  many  worshipful  persons,  after  inspect- 
ing the  conduit  heads,  hunted  a  hare,  which 
tliey  killed,  and  then  proceeded  to  a  dinner  at 
the  head  of  the  conduit,  where  they  were  hand- 
.somely  entertained  by  the  chamberlain.  After 
dinner  they  went  to  hunt  the  fox  :  'there  was,' 
says  he,  '  a  great  cry  for  a  mile,  and,  at  length, 
the  hounds  killed  him  at  the  end  of  St.  Giles's, 
widi  great  hallowing  and  blowing  of  horns  at 
his  death.'  But,  though  the  number  of  con- 
duits was  considerable,  they  were  found  insuffi- 
cient, and  many  citizens  were  obliged  to  fetch 
their  water  from  the  Thames.  In  those  times, 
persons  were  regularly  employed  to  convey 
water  from  ihe  river,  or  the  conduits,  to  the 
houses,  whicii  they  did  in  vessels,  called  tankards, 
that  held  about  three  gallons.  They  were  hooped 
round,  like  a  pail,  and  were,  in  figure,  like  the 
frustum  of  a  cone.  Tiiey  had  a  small  iron  handle 
at  the  upper  end,  like  an  alehouse  pot,  and,  being 
fitted  with  a  bung  or  stopple,  were  easily  porta- 
ble. These  water-bearers  and  their  tankards  are 
alluded  to  in  Ben  Jonson's  comedy  of  '  Every 
Man  in  his  Humor.' 

In  the  year  1582  one  Peter  Maurice,  a  Ger- 
man, proposed  to  supply  the  city  with  water  by 
means  of  machinery.  In  order  to  prove  his 
skill,  Maurice  made  an  experiment  before  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  by  throwing  the  water 
over  the  steeple  of  St.  Magnus's  church,  with 
whicli  they  were  so  much  pleased  that  they 
granted  him  the  use  of  the  Thames  water,  and 
one  arch  of  London  Bridge,  on  lease  for  500 
years,  on  condition  of  paying  10s.  yearly  to 
the  city.  He  tlien  erected  his  water-works  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river ;  and,  finding  that  he 
luid  not  room  enough,  he  procured,  two  years 
afterwards,  the  grant  of  another  arch  of  the 
bridge  for  a  similar  term.  By  these  works,  which 
.-supplied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  east  of 
the  city,  Maurice  and  his  descendants  made  a 
large  fortune.  In  the  year  1701  the  proprietor 
sold  his  right  in  the  London  Bridge  water-works 
for  .i38,000  to  Richard  Soams  ;  who,  obtaining 
a  renewal  of  the  leases  from  the  city,  and  t!ie 
libeity  of  occupymg  two  more  arclies  of  tiie 
bridge,  divided  tlie  property  into  ,'500  shares  of 
£500  eacii,  an  operation  by  wiiicii  he  made  a 
clear  profit  of  above  £100,000. 

During  the  reigns  of  queen  F.lizabeth  and  king 
James  I.  acts  of  parliament  were  granted  for  the 
better  supplying  of  the  metropolis  with  water; 
but  they  were  not  carried  into  eti'ect,  until  Mr. 
Hugh  Middleton,  a  n;itive  of  Denbigh,  and  gold- 
smith of  London,  undertook  to  bring  the  water 


from  Chadwell  and  Amwell,  near  Ware  in  Hertford- 
shire, a  distance  of  upwards  of  twenty  miles.  The 
work  was  begun  on  the  28th  of  February,  1608, 
and  concluded  in  five  years.  The  course  of  the 
river  extends  about  thirty-nine  miles,  being  in  a 
serpentine  direction,  and  there  are  upwards  of 
200  bridges  over  it.  The  great  reservoir,  called  the 
New-River  Head,  is  at  Islington,  into  which  the 
water  was  first  let  in,  on  Michaelmas  day  1G13, 
the  day  on  which  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  the 
brother  of  Sir  Hugh,  was  elected  mayor.  On 
the  opening  of  the  basin,  the  lord  mayor,  the 
lord  mayor  elect,  the  aldermen,  &c.,  rode  to  see 
it;  when  a  company  of  sixty  laborers,  well  and 
uniformly  clothed,  preceded  by  drums,  and  ac- 
coutred with  spades,  shovels,  and  pick-axes, 
marched  twice  or  thrice  round  the  cistern,  and 
tlien  presented  themselves  before  the  visitors, 
when  one  of  the  workmen  delivered  an  ad- 
dress, written  for  the  occasion,  which  tlms  con- 
cluded : — 

Now    for   the  fruits ;    then  flow    forth,   precious 
spring, 
So  long  and  dearly  sought  for,  and  now  bring 
Comfort  to  all  that  love  thee  !   Loudly  sing. 
And  with  thy  crystal  murmurs  struck  together. 
Bid  all  thy  true  well-wishers  welcome  hither. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  words,  '  the  flood- 
gate flew  open,  and  the  stream  ran  swiftly  into 
the  cistern,  with  drums  and  trumpets  sounding, 
and  guns  firing  in  a  triumphant  manner.' 

The  main  pipes  of  the  New  River  company 
were  originally  of  wood,  but  they  are  now  almost 
entirely  of  cast  iron.  A  large  basin  has  been 
constructed  in  the  Hampstead-road,  which  re- 
ceives its  water  from  Islington,  in  order  to  sup])ly 
the  western  parts  of  the  town.  The  number  of 
houses  supplied  by  the  New  River  is  upwards  of 
56,000,  which  is  continually  increasing,  particu- 
larly since  the  water-works  have  been  recently 
taken  down  at  London  Bridge. 

The  New  River  was,  however,  long  an  unpro- 
fitable speculation,  and,  for  nineteen  years  after 
it  was  finished,  the  seventy-two  shares,  into 
which  it  was  divided,  did  not  yield  a  profit  of 
more  tlian  12.s-.  each.  These  shares,  in  the  course 
of  time,  were  sold  as  high  as  £l4,000  each  ;  and 
although,  at  the  present  moment,  they  are  un- 
productive, in  consequence  of  the  great  expense 
incurred  in  substituting  iron  for  wooden  pipes, 
yet  they  are  considered  valuable.  As  for  the 
projectorof  this  great  work,  his  only  reward  wa'» 
a  ruined  fortune,  and  a  barren  title.  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton was  created  a  baronet,  and  there  is  an 
entry  in  one  of  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  stating,  that  the  fees  of  the  creation 
were  to  be  remitted  to  him. 

There  are  several  other  water  comjianies  in 
London  and  its  suburbs,  the  relative  importance 
of  which  will  be  seen  from  the  (piantity  iif  water 
su])plied  by  each,  which  we  are  enabled  to  col- 
lect from  the  evidence  adduced  before  a  commil- 
tee  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1821 . 

In  1B08  and  1809  the  New  River,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  tlic  two  years,  supplied  London  witii 
78,1 10,000  hhds.,  or  4,2 17,940,000  galls,  of  water 
annually,  to  59,058  houses  and  buildings,  occu- 
pied   by  42,000    tenants,  wlio    paid  an  annuii; 
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rental  to  the  company  of  £80,782.  In  1820  the 
New  River,  incliKling  the  York  Building  water- 
works, establislieJ  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
supplied  67,000,000  hhds.  to  52,082  houses,  and 
38,335  tenants,  on  a  rental  of  £68,297. 

In  the  same  year  the  Chelsea  water-works, 
which  were  formed  in  1721,  supyjlied  7,533,900 
hhds. ;  the  London  Bridge  works  26,322,705 ; 
the  East  London  works  29,516,333;  the  Grand 
Junction  water  company  13,104,100;  and  the 
West  Middlesex  works  11,904,000.  These  form 
an  aggregate,  in  the  year  1820,  of  155,381,038 
hhds.  of  water,  supplied  to  120,732  houses,  and 
yielding  a  re.ntal  of  £175,890  annually.  So  effec- 
tive is  the  machinery  of  these  water-works,  that 
they  can  force  water  into  the  rooms  of  every 
house,  to  the  height  of  100  feet  if  required. 

The  (locks. — Connected  both  with  the  com- 
merce of  the  metropolis  and  the  river  is  the 
establishment  of  closed  docks,  which  have  been 
of  the  most  decided  service  to  the  revenue  and 
trade  of  the  country — to  quote  the  words  of  the 
report  of  the  parliamentary  committee  on  the 
West  fndia  docks,  in  June  1823,  '  the  value  of 
these  institutions,  whether  in  giving  facility  to 
commerce,  in  securing  the  collection  of  the  reve- 
nue, or  in  protecting  the  interests  of  the  mer- 
chants, is  so  unquestionable,  that  it  would  be  an 
unnecessary  waste  of  time  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tailed discussion  on  the  subject.' 

The  insecurity  in  which  the  property  of  the 
river  was  placed,  and  the  daring  plunder  com- 
mitted on  it,  which  has  already  been  noticed,  no 
doubt  first  led  to  the  formation  of  the  commer- 
cial docks.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
the  East  India,  the  Vv'est  India,  and  the  London 
docks;  there  is  also  the  East  Country  dock  at 
Rotherhithe,  near  the  king's  victualling-office, 
which  is  appropriated  to  the  Baltic  and  American 
trade,  the  fisheries,  &c.  It  will  contain  eighty 
ships. 

The  West  India  docks  are  situated  in  that 
peninsular  part  of  the  environs  of  London  called 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  they  communicate  with 
the  Thames  at  Limehouse  on  the  west,  and  at 
Blackwall  on  the  east.  They  were  commenced 
on  the  12th  of  June  1800,  and  finished  in  August 
1802.  The  docks,  and  the  ground  belonging  to 
them,  occupy  an  area  of  204  acres.  The  dock 
for  unloading  inwards  is  2600  feet  long,  510 
■wide,  and  twenty-nine  feet  deep ;  it  is  built 
round  with  brick-work  five  feet  thick:  the  dock 
for  loading  outwards  is  similarly  constructed,  and 
of  the  same  dimensions  except  in  the  width, 
which  is  only  400  feet  narrower  than  the  other. 
The  entrance  basin  at  Blackwall,  which  commu- 
nicates by  means  of  two  locks  with  tlie  import 
and  export  docks,  occupies  a  space  of  six  acres  : 
the  basin  on  the  Limehouse  side,  which  also  has 
a  communication  with  both  docks,  is  somewhat 
smaller.  The  warehouses  which  surround  the 
docks  are  necessarily  of  immense  magnitude,  and 
they  are  built  in  a  style  of  neatness  that  would 
render  them  an  ornament  to  any  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  expense  of  these  docks,  which 
have  rendered  an  inestimable  service  to  its  trade, 
was  £1,200,000. 

During  the  construction  of  these  docks,  the 
ballast  which  formed  a  barrier  between  the  dock 


and  the  Thames  was  driven  away,  and,  the  water 
rushing  in  from  the  river,  several  persons  were 
killed.  The  largest  dock  was  completed  and 
opened  for  the  reception  of  the  water  on  the  3d 
of  August  1802;  and  such  is  the  extent  of  this 
artificial  lake,  that,  although  the  water  flowed  in 
at  the  rate  of  from  500  to  1000  gallons  in  a 
second,  yet  the  great  dock  was  not  completely 
filled  a  sufficient  depth  until  six  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  being  ten  hours.  On  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember the  grand  ceremony  of  receiving  the  first 
ship  took  place,  when  the  Henry  Addington,  a 
new-built  West  India  vessel  of  350  tons  burden, 
was  towed  in  by  ropes  amidst  the  cheers  of  at 
least  10,000  spectators. 

The  proprietors  of  the  West  India  docks  are 
an  incorporated  body,  under  the  title  of  the  West 
India  Dock  Company,  and  they  are  reimbursed 
by  a  tonnage  on  the  vessels  that  enter  the  docks, 
and  a  per  centage  for  landing,  weighing,  and 
warehousing  the  cargoes.  Near  the  docks  is  a 
school,  established  by  the  company  for  the  ac- 
commodation and  instruction  of  apprentices  in 
the  West  India  trade  during  tlie  time  that  the 
vessels  are  in  dock.  The  boys  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  mathematics  and  navigation. 

Parallel  with  the  docks  there  is  a  canal,  which 
enables  vessels  to  save  a  distance  of  a  mile  and 
three  quarters  by  avoiding  the  circuitous  naviga- 
tion round  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  This  canal,  which 
is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  200  feet 
in  width,  was  cut  pursuant  to  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  1799,  at  an  expense  of  £133,849  12s. 
Qd.  For  the  first  three  years  after  it  was  formed 
a  small  duty  was  charged  on  all  vessels  that  passed 
through  it. 

The  East  India  docks  are  farther  down  the 
river  than  the  West  India  docks,  though  at  no 
great  distance  from  them  :  they  consist  also  of 
an  import  and  an  export  dock ;  the  former, 
covering  an  area  of  eighteen  acres  and  a  half,  is 
1410  feet  long,  560  wide,  and  thirty  feet  deep; 
the  latter,  which  is  of  equal  depth,  is  780  feet 
long,  520  wide,  and  covers  a  space  of  nine  acres 
and  a  half.  The  entrance  basin  occupies  an  area 
of  two  acres  and  three  quarters.  The  largest 
dock  is  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  at  the 
same  time  twenty-eight  East  Indiamen,  with 
double  that  number  of  smaller  vessels.  When 
the  goods  are  landed,  they  are  conveyed  along 
the  East  India  dock  and  Commercial  Roads  to 
the  com[)any's  warehouses  in  covered  waggons, 
which  are  well  secured  against  all  depredations. 
The  London  dock,  situated  in  the  parish  of 
St.  John,  Wapping,  was  formed  for  tlie  same 
purpose  as  the  East  and  West  India  docks — the 
facilitating  tlie  unloading  of  vessels,  and  the  safe 
custody  of  the  cargoes.  This  dock,  which  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  branch  of  commerce, 
is  1262  feet  long  by  699  wide,  and  in  depth 
twenty-nine  feet.  It  is  capable  of  containing  200 
sail  of  merchantmen,  and  was  constructed  at  an 
expense  of  £1,200,000.  The  dock,  which  is 
enlereil  tlirough  a  basin,  opposite  Wapping  Old 
Stairs,  capable  of  containing  several  sail,  was 
opened  on  the  1st  of  February  1805,  when  the 
Perseverance  of  Liverpool,  the  oldest  vessel  in 
the  Opoito  trade,  decorated  witli  the  flags  of  all 
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nations,  not  excepting  the  French,  with  vvliom 
we  were  at  war,  sailed  majestically  into  the  dock, 
■whicii  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a  quay  of  100  feet 
in  width.  The  warehouses  are  immense,  parti- 
cularly two  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  to- 
bacco, which  are  under  the  direction  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  customs.  One  of  these  warehouses  is 
762  feet  long  and  160  wide  ;  the  other  250  feet 
long  and  200  wide.  Underneath  these  ware- 
houses are  cellars,  in  which  there  are  seldom  le«;s 
than  7000  pipes  of  wine.  The  London  dock 
water  is  said  to  be  very  injurious  to  health,  and 
a  modern  historian  of  tlie  metropolis  gravely 
assures  us,  that  it  '  never  fails  of  provmg  fatal 
to  persons  long  immersed  in  it,'  a  quality  not 
peculiar  entirely  to  the  London  dock  water :  cer- 
tainly, however,  the  verdigris  generated  here  will 
act  as  a  poison  on  the  stomach ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  a  person,  who  was  only  eight  minutes 
under  water,  was  not  long  since  drowned. 

The  Bridges. — At  what  period  a  bridge  was 
first  thrown  over  the  Thames,  between  London  and 
Soutlnmik,  seems  doubtful.  The  first  notice  we 
have  of  its  existence  occurs  in  the  laws  of  Ethel- 
red  IL,  which  fix  the  tolls  to  be  paid  on  all  vessels 
coming  up  to  the  bridge.  William  of  Malmsbury 
also  mentions  this  bridge,  in  his  account  of  the 
sieges  which  the  city  sustained  on  the  invasion 
of  England  by  the  Danes,  under  Sweyn  and  Ca- 
nute. That  the  bridge  was  erected  between  the 
years  993  and  1016  is  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  in  the  former  year,  Unlaf  tiie  Dane 
is  said  to  have  sailed  much  higher  up  the  river ; 
and  that,  in  the  latter  year,  Canute's  progress  was 
impeded  by  it. 

The  first  bridge,  which  consisted  entirely  of 
timber,  was  not,  as  Stowe  afiirms,  constructed 
by  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  but  at  the 
public  expense,  and  in  a  different  place  from  the 
present  one,  as  we  learn  from  a  charter  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  mentions  it  as  directly  opposite  to  St.  Bo- 
tolpli's  gate  and  wharf.  The  bridge  was  burnt 
in  1136,  but  not  totally  destroyed;  it  was  re- 
paired, but  decayed  so  rapidly,  that  in  the  year 
1163  it  was  taken  down,  and  entirely  rebuilt  of 
timber.  The  expense  of  keeping  it  in  repair  was, 
however,  so  great,  that  in  1176  a  new  one  of 
stone  was  begun  to  be  erected  on  the  present  site. 
The  most  active  promoter  and  superintendent  of 
this  building  was  a  priest,  called  Peter  of  Cole- 
church,  who  was  well  skilled  in  architecture,  and 
who  has  hence  acquired  the  credit  of  being  its 
founder;  but  the  king,  Henry  ll.,tlie  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  several  merchants  of  London, 
contributed  largely  to  it.  The  aii!  granted  by 
Henry  IL  to  the  bridge  was  in  the  form  of  a  tax 
on  wool,  levied  for  the  purpose;  and  hence  arose 
a  vulgar  tradition,  that '  London-bn(l^;e  was  built 
on  woolpacks.'  It  was  constructed  on  piles, 
principally  of  elm,  which  have  remained  for  six 
centuries  without  material  decay.  On  the  piles, 
long  beams  of  timber,  ten  inches  thick,  were 
placed,  strongly  bolted  together,  and  the  lower- 
most stones  were  embedded  in  pitch,  in  order  to 
resist  the  water. 

In  1202  king  John  appointed  Iscnbcrt  of 
Xainctes  to  finish  the.  bridge,  Peter  of  Cole- 
church  being  either  dead  or  incapaci fated  from 


attending  to  it.  The  same  monarch  gave  the 
profits  and  rents  of  several  plots  of  ground,  sold 
or  let  for  building,  towards  the  building  and  re- 
pairing of  the  bridge ;  and,  during  the  same 
reign,  the  master  mason  built  a  large  chapel  on 
the  centre  arch,  at  his  own  expense,  which  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  a  Becket. 

The  erection  of  chapels  on  bridges  is  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  and,  no  doubt,  originated  from 
the  custom  of  making  sacrifices  on  bridges, 
whence  Plutarch  has  derived  the  word  Pontifex. 
The  most  remarkable  bridge  of  this  sort  was  at 
Droitwich,  where  the  high  road  passed  through 
the  chapel,  and  divided  the  congregation  from 
the  reading-desk  and  pulpit.  The  priests  attached 
to  the  chapels  were  commissioned,  as  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  their  office,  to  keep  the  bridge 
in  repair;  and  hence,  although  Stowe  is  wrong 
in  stating,  that  London  Bridge  was  built  by  the 
priests  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  were  enjoined  to  repair  it,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  custom.  The  chapel  on 
London  Bridge  was  at  first  endowed  for  two 
priests  and  four  clerks,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VL  it  maintained  four  chaplains. 

Four  years  after  the  bridge  was  finished,  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  very  tragical  accident.  In  the 
night  of  the  10th  of  July,  1213,  a  fire  broke  ouf 
in  Southwark;  when  the  bridge  became  crowded 
with  people,  all  hastening  from  the  city,  either 
to  witness  or  extinguish  the  conflagration.  The 
flames,  catching  St.  Mary  Overy 's  church,  were, 
by  a  strong  southerly  wind,  extended  to  the 
Southwark  end  of  the  bridge  :  those  who  were 
foremost  in  the  advancing  throng  endeavoured, 
but  vainly,  to  fall  back  from  the  destroying  ele- 
ment; the  multitude  on  the  London  side,  igno- 
rant of  the  danger,  continued  to  press  unyield- 
ingly forward,  and,  in  this  tumultuous  conflict, 
numbers  were  trampled  to  death  ;  others  leaped 
into  the  river,  to  find  only  a  watery  grave;  while 
many  more  perished  miserably  m  the  flames. 
Not  less  than  3000  lives  are  stated  to  have  been 
lost  on  the  occasion.  It  is  supposed,  that  at  tliis 
period  the  only  building  on  the  bridge  was  the 
chapel  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket ;  nay,  it  has  been 
said,  that  even  as  late  as  1395,  '  the  bridge,  at 
that  time,  was  only  coped  on  each  side,  and  not 
replenished  witii  houses.'  (Seymour  and  Mar- 
chant).  That,  at  least,  the  last  statement  is  erro- 
neous, is,  however,  quite  certain ;  for  among 
the  records,  preserved  in  the  tower,  there  are 
letters  patent  of  Edward  I.,  by  which,  in  1280, 
he  authorises  a  collection  to  be  made  throughout 
tiie  realm,  for  the  repair  of  Loudon  BridgC; 
which  is  there  described  to  be  in  such  a  ruinous 
condition,  that  '  unless  speedy  remedy  be  put, 
not  only  tiie  sudden  full  of  the  bridge,  but  also 
the  destruction  of  innumerable  people  dwelling 
on  it,  may  suddenly  be  feared.' 

The  subscriptions  obtained  under  the  letters 
patent  of  Edward  1.  being  found  inadequate  to 
the  execution  of  the  repairs  w^anted,  Edward,, 
in  1281,  ordered  a  toll  to  be  levied,  during  three 
years,  on  all  jicrsons  crossing  the  bridge  with 
merchandise,  and  on  '  every  saleable  pack.' 

Whenever  it  was  necessary  for  the  sovereign 
to  cross  the  bridge,  he  was  treated  with  great 
magnificence  by  the  citizens.     Uichard  1 1,  and 
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his  young  queen,  Anne  of  Boliemia,  were  met 
liy  the  citizens  '  at  the  gate  of  the  brigge  of  Lon- 
flon,' says  an  old  chronicler,  '  where  tliey  pre- 
sented him  with  a  mylk-white  stede,  sadled  and 
bridled,  and  trapped  with  cloth  of  gold  and  rede 
parted  togedre  ;  and  the  (juene,  a  palfry  all  white, 
and  in  the  same  way  trajjped  with  wliite  and 
rede,  while  all  tlie  condites  were  rounen  with 
wyne,  bothe  whyte  and  rede,  for  all  maner  of 
peple  to  drynke  of.' 

In  1282,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  river  after 
a  great  frost,  five  arches  of  the  bridge  were  car- 
ried away ;  and,  though  these  appear  to  liave  been 
immediately  restored,  yet  in  1289  the  bridge 
was  again  so  much  decayed,  that  people  were 
afraid  to  pass  over  it.  A  new  collection  was, 
therefore,  made  tiirougliout  the  kingdom  for  its 
repair,  and  that  yiehiing,  as  before,  but  little,  it 
was  found  necessary,  in  1298,  to  revive  the  toll 
on  goods  and  passengers. 

The  bridge  was  now  so  encumbered  with 
houses,  that  the  broad  way  between  them  did  not 
exceed  twelve  feet  in  breadth ;  yet  it  appears  to 
have  been  employed  as  a  sort  of  joint  mart  for 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  city  and  those  of  the  bo- 
rough. The  first  order  of  common  council  upon 
record  is  one  of  1277,  prohibiting  '  any  market 
from  being  held  on  London  Bridge.'  What  had 
been  a  theatre  for  the  quarrels  of  costermongers, 
became  afterwards  the  chosen  spot  of  jousts  of  a 
higher  order.  On  St.  Geo'ge's  day,  1395,  there 
was  a  grand  jousting  match  upon  London  Bridge, 
at  which  the  lord  Wells  engaged  to  maintain  the 
renown  of  England  against  all  comers.  A  stout 
Scotsman,  David,  earl  of  Crawford,  entered  the 
lists,  and  at  the  third  course,  threw  the  English 
ciiampion  out  of  his  saddle. 

In  1471,  when  Falconbridge  was  repulsed  in 
his  attempt  to  seize  the  city,  several  houses  on 
the  bridge  were  burnt  down  by  the  disappointed 
invaders.  The  next  remarkable  conflagration 
took  ])lace  in  1632,  when  forty  houses  were  de- 
stroyed. The  Thames  being  frozen  over  at  the 
time,  water  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  fire 
continued  burning  in  tiie  vaults  and  cellars  up- 
wards of  a  week.  All  the  houses  destroyed  on 
this  occasion  had  not  been  replaced,  when  the 
great  fire  of  166G  caused  a  still  greater  devasta- 
tion. 

Amidst  the  general  improvements  for  which 
that  calamity  paved  the  way,  the  bridge  was  not 
neglected.  The  whole  of  the  houses,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  were  taken  down,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  house  at  the  north  end,  which 
had  been  constructed  in  Holland,  and  was  called 
the  Tower  of  London  Bridge,  or  the  Nonsuch, 
from  its  not  having  a  single  nail  in  it,  but  being 
pinned  together  with  wooden  pegs.  New  ones 
were  erected  of  a  uniform  breadth  and  eleva- 
tion ;  and  three  vacancies  left  at  ecjual  distances, 
from  which  a  view  of  the  river  might  be  ob- 
tained. The  Nonsuch  occupying  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  bridge,  the  archway  under  it  was 
raised  to  the  height  of  two  stories,  and  over  it 
the  following  inscription  was  placed  : — 

Anno  MUCLXXX\'.,et  primo  Jarobi  11.  Tlegis. 

This  street  was  opened  and  enlarged  from  twelve  to 

the  width  of  twenty  I'eet. 

Sii  James  Pniith,  knight,  Lord  iMayor. 


The  bridge  itself  consisted,  as  at  present,  of 
nineteen  arches,  the  highest  of  which  rises  sixty 
feet  above  the  water  level. 

The  three  widest  of  these  arches  used  to  be 
called  The  Navigable  Locks,  from  their  being  the 
only  ones  which  afforded  an  easy  passage  for  ves- 
sels. The  one  nearest  to  the  London  side  was  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Rock 
Lock,  m  consequence  of  a  strange  imagination 
among  the  vulgar,  that  there  was  a  growing  or 
vegetating  species  of  rock  beneath  the  water  at 
this  spot.  It  appears,  from  many  subsequent 
observations,  that  this  growing  rock  was  nothing 
more  than  a  collection  of  fallen  materials  ;  some 
former  arch  or  coping — which,  by  serving  as 
a  nucleus  for  the  deposits  of  millions  of  tides, 
has  given  rise  to  the  popular  and  metaphorical 
notion. 

The  arch  nearest  of  all  to  the  London  side  was 
formed  of  a  drawbridge;  and,  as  late  as  1722, 
such  were  the  ideas  which  then  prevailed  of  the 
means  by  wliich  the  invasion  of  enemies  is  best 
resisted,  that  the  corporation  did  not  grudge  the 
expense  of  laying  down  a  new  one,  nor  the  pub- 
lic the  interruption  occasioned  by  this  idle  pro- 
ject for  adding  to  the  security  of  the  capital. 

Besides  the  Nonsuch  Tower  at  the  city  end  of 
the  bridge,  there  was  another  at  the  Southwark 
end,  and  to  each  there  were  gates  with  pos- 
terns for  foot  passengers.  It  was  on  the  last  of 
these  towers  that  the  heads  of  traitors  in  later 
times  were  exposed,  when  the  citizens  of  London, 
falling  into  a  distaste  for  such  marks  of  civilisa- 
tion, chose  to  remove  them  from  their  own  end 
of  the  bridge.  As  late  as  1598  Ilentzner,  the 
German  traveller,  relates,  that  he  counted  on  it 
above  thirty  heads. 

In  1756  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained 
for  improving  the  bridge,  and  a  temporary  wooden 
bridge  was  constructed  while  the  repairs  were 
going  on  ;  but,  with  the  fate  common  to  wooden 
bridges,  the  latter  was  destroyed  by  fire  the  lltii 
Aprd,  1759.  The  two  centre  arches  of  the  stone 
bridge  were  now  thrown  into  one  ;  and  the  re- 
maining houses,  which  were  principally  occupied 
by  pin  and  needle  makers,  were  taken  down, 
and  the  bridge  put  into  that  state  in  which  it 
now  appears. 

On  the  opening  of  the  great  arch,  the  excava- 
tion around  and  under  the  starlings  was  so  con- 
siderable, that  the  bridge  was  thought  to  be  in 
great  danger  of  falling.  Mr.  Smeaton,  the  en- 
gineer, was  then  in  Yorkshire,  but  an  express 
was  sent  for  him,  and  he  arrived  with  the  utmost 
despatch;  when  the  apprehensions  of  the  bridge 
falling  were  so  general,  that  few  persons  would 
pass  over  or  under  it.  Mr.  Smeaton  having  as- 
certained the  state  of  the  starlings,  and  called  the 
committee  together,  recommended  that  they 
should  re-purchase  the  stones  that  had  been  taken 
from  the  middle  ])ier,  then  lying  on  Moorfields, 
and  throw  them  into  the  river  to  guard  the  star- 
lings. Nothing  shows  the  fears  entertained  for  the 
stability  of  the  bridge  more  than  the  alacrity  with 
which  his  advice  was  adopted.  The  stones  were 
le-purchased  that  day,  and  on  the  following 
morning  the  work  commenced,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability preserved  the  bridge  from  falling,  and 
secured  it  until  more  efleclual  methods  could  be. 
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taken.  We  need  hardly  add,  that  it  is  now 
under  sentence  of  deatli ;  and  that  its  successor  is 
likely  to  claim  our  attention  before  tiiis  work 
closes. 

London  Bridge  is  tlie  greatest  thoroughfare 
across  tiie  river.  When  the  Southwark  Bridge 
was  projected,  the  directors  attended  one  day  in 
July,  1811,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
this  thoroughfare.  On  that  day  89,640  foot  pas- 
sengers, 769  waggons,  2924  carts  and  drays,  1240 
coaches,  485  gigs  and  taxed  carts,  and  764 
horses,  passed  over  it. 

It  is  in  no  small  degree  surprising  that  a  city 
like  London,  which  had  grown  to  such  magni- 
tude and  opulence,  and  extended  for  miles  along 
both  banks  of  a  mighty  stream,  should,  till  so 
late  a  period  as  the  middle  of  last  century,  have 
had  but  one  bridge  across  the  river.  It  makes 
probable  a  statement  of  Strype's,  which  seems  at 
first  sight  very  exaggerated,  namely,  that  in  liis 
time  there  were  no  less  than  40,000  watermen 
upon  the  rolls  of  the  watermen's  company  ;  now 
they  do  not  much  exceed  2000.  The  great  in- 
convenience which  the  inhabitants  of  Westmin- 
ster suffered  from  the  want  of  a  bridge  at  that 
end  of  the  metropolis,  led  them  at  length,  in 
1734,  to  apply  to  parliament  for  powers  to  erect 
one  from  New  Palace  Yard  to  the  opposite  shore 
in  the  county  of  Surrey.  Strong  opposition  was 
made  to  the  measure  by  the  city,  the  inhabitants 
of  Southwark,  the  watermen,  and  the  west 
country  bargemen,  who  were  all  liable  to  suffer 
in  their  peculiar  interests  by  such  an  erection ; 
but  the  interest  of  the  public  very  properly  pre- 
vailed, and  the  act  was  granted.  The  first  stone 
of  the  bridge  was  laid  on  the  29th  of  Januai'y, 
1738-9,  by  Henry,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the 
last  on  the  10th  of  November,  1750,  by  Thomas 
Lediard,  esq.  It  is  from  wharf  to  wharf  about 
1223  feet  long;  the  width  is  about  forty  feet, 
and  on  each  side  there  is  a  high  balustrade  of 
stone,  with  semi-octangular  alcoves,  to  serve  as 
places  of  shelter  from  the  rain.  The  free  water 
way  under  the  arches  extends  to  870  feet ;  the 
arches  are  fifteen  in  number ;  the  centre  one  is 
seventy-six  feet  wide;  the  others  diminisli  in 
width  by  four  feet  equally  on  each  side  ;  the  two 
smallest  ones  close  in  shore  to  tiie  abutments  are 
each  about  twenty-five  feet  wide.  The  whole 
edifice  is  of  stone,  and  rests  upon  a  gravel  bed, 
the  piers  having  been  sunk  for  tiiat  purpose  to 
from  five  to  fourteen  feet  under  the  bed  of  the 
river.  When  the  work  was  nearly  finished,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  incautious  removal  of  some 
gravel  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  immediately 
joining  one  of  the  piers,  it  sunk  so  far  as  to 
damage  the  incumbent  arch  to  such  a  degree, 
tliat  it  was  thougiit  jiropor  to  have  it  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt.  But  for  this  interruption, 'the 
bridge  would  have  been  finished  three  years 
earlier.  The  total  expense  of  the  bridge,  which 
was  defrayed  by  ])arliament,  amounted  to 
£389,500.  Tlie  architect  was  an  ingenious 
Pre.ichman  of  the  name  of  Labelyc. 

While  Westminster  Bridge  had  no  rival  but 
that  of  London,  or  only  Blackfriars,  it  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  noblest  structures  of  the 
kinfl  in  the  known  world  ;  but  sir.ce  the  erection 
near  it  of  Waterloo  Bruise,  it  seen.s  to  have  lost 


much  of  the  grandeur  which  it  possessed  ;  and, 
although  not  a  century  old,  it  has  suffered  greatly 
from  the  decomposition  of  its  stone. 

When  a  person  whispers  against  tiie  wall  of 
any  of  ttie  alcoves  of  this  bridge,  the  sound  is 
very  distinctly  conveyed  across  to  the  corres- 
ponding alcove  on  the  opposite  side,  notwith- 
standing all  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  passing 
of  carriages,  &c. 

Blackfriars,  originally  called  Fitt's  Bridge, 
was  begun  in  1760,  and  occupied  nine  years  in 
its  erection.  'On  the  last  day  of  October,'  says 
an  inscriinion  on  a  tin  plate  on  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  edifice,  'in  the  year  1760,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  most  auspicious  reign  of  George 
III.,  Sir  Thomas  Cliitty,  knigiit,  lord  mayor, 
laid  the  first  stone  of  this  bridge,  undertaken  by 
the  common  council  of  London  (in  the  height,  of 
an  expensive  war),  for  the  public  accommo- 
dation and  ornament  of  the  city;  Robert  iVIylne 
being  the  architect;  and  that  there  may  remain 
to  posterity  a  monument  of  this  city's  affection 
to  the  man,  who  by  the  strength  of  his  genius, 
the  steadiness  of  his  mind,  and  a  kind  of  happy 
contagion  of  his  probity  and  spirit  (under  the 
divine  favor  and  fortunate  auspices  of  George  II.). 
recovered,  augmented,  and  secured  the  British 
empire  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  res- 
tored the  ancient  reputation  and  influence  of  his 
country  among  the  nations  of  Europe ;  the  citi- 
zens of  London  have  unanimously  voted  this 
bridge  to  be  inscribed  with  the  name  of  William 
Pitt.'  How  evanescent  a  thing  is  this  city  affec- 
tion!  Of  all  the  thousands  who  now  pass  this 
bridge  daily,  how  few  are  aware  of  the  fact  which 
this  inscription  records  !  The  comy^liment  which 
the  citizens  of  1760  unanimously  voted,  the 
citizens  of  later  times  have  refused  to  confirm, 
and  Pitt's  bridge  is  now  styled,  beyond  all  hope 
of  alteration,  Blackfriars. 

The  expense  of  this  bridge  was  small  when 
compared  with  that  of  Westminster,  and  still 
more  with  other  bridges  erected  at  a  later  period. 
The  total  cost  was  only  £260,000,  which  was  all 
defrayed  by  a  toll  imposed  on  passengers  for 
several  years.  Blackfriars  bridge  is  shorter  and 
not  so  high  as  Westminster,  but  the  differences 
are  not  so  great  as  to  account  for  the  latter  hav- 
ing cost  above  £100,000  more.  The  length  of 
this  bridge  from  wharf  to  wharf  is  995  feet;  and 
its  width  forty-two.  It  has  nine  elliptical  arches^ 
the  centre  one  of  which  is  100  feet  wide.  Over 
each  pier  there  is  a  square  recess,  supported  by 
Ionic  pillars  and  pilasters,  which  have  a  very 
light  and  ornamental  effect  on  the  ajipearance  of 
the  bridge,  when  viewed  from  the  river.  Black- 
friars, unlike  Westminster  Bridge,  rests  on  piles 
driven  under  water,  and  cutoff  level  with  the  bed 
of  the  foundations,  by  a  machinery  of  Mr. 
Mylne  the  architect's  invention. 

The  erection  of  this  bridge  was  attended  with 
corresponding  im])roveinents  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  metroi)olis. 
What  is  now  called  Bridge  Street,  one  of  the 
most  spacious  and  elegant  in  the  metropolis,  was 
of  old  the  channel  of  one  of  its  greatest  nuisances; 
anil  thither,  as  to  the  veriest  sink  in  town,  has 
Pojie  made  the  genius  of  Dulness  dismiss  hei 
children  : — 
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I'y  ]5r;dcwell  all  dascend, 

(^As  morn'iug  prayer  and  flagellation  ^nd), 
To  where  Fleet  ditch,  with  disemboguing  streams, 
Kolis  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames  ; 
Tiie  king  of  JJykes  !  than  whom  no  sluice  of  mud 
AVith  deeper  sable  blots  the  silver  flood. 

In  1734  and  1737  this  ditch  had  been  arclied 
'iver  as  far  as  the  obelisk  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  Bridge  Street;  and  the  archin<4 
being;  now  continued  onward  to  the  bridge,  every 
visible  trace  of  the  '  sluice  of  mud'  was  remov- 
ed. Aliogetiier,  this  forms  by  far  the  finest  en 
trance  into  the  metropolis.  When  a  strange: 
ascends  the  brid^je,  the  views  of  the  city  which 
burst  upon  him  on  either  hand  are  singularly 
grand  and  picturesque.  Before  iiim,  on  the  right, 
he  beholds  the  mighty  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
beyond  it  spires  and  turrets  thickening  into  a 
very  forest  towards  the  east;  on  the  right,  the 
lofty  terraces  of  Somerset  House  and  the  Adeiphi, 
Westminster  Abbey's  venerable  towers,  and 
Waterloo,  the  first  of  bridges.  As  the  opening 
of  tliis  bridge  entirely  ruined  a  Sunday  ferry, 
established  at  this  place  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  of  the  fraternity  of  watermen,  the  bridge 
committee  very  handsomely  agreed  to  transfer 
£l 3,650  consolidated  3  per  cents,  to  the  rulers 
of  the  company  by  way  of  recompense  for  the 
loss  :  the  interest  of  which  is  now  appropriated 
to  the  same  uses  as  the  profits  which  were 
derived  from  the  ferry. 

To  defray  the  expense  of  lighting,  watching, 
cleansing,  and  repairing  this  bridge,  there  is  a 
particular  fund  set  apart,  consisting  of  a  small 
balance  of  consolidated  3  per  cent,  annuities, 
left  after  payment  of  the  expense  of  erecting  the 
bridge,  the  rent  of  some  premises,  and  £l5,000 
raised  by  bonds  in  the  credit  of  the  Orphan's 
Fund,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  52  Geo.  III., 
and  assigned  to  the  chamberlain  for  this  special 
purpose.  The  revenue  of  this  fund  in  the  year 
1821-2  was  £882  12s.  lO^c/. ;  the  expenditure 
only  £522  IG.s".  6d. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  of  Waterloo  Bridge, 
that  it  is  '  a  work  not  less  pre-eminent  among  the 
bridges  of  all  ages  and  countries,  than  the  event 
which  it  will  commemorate  is  unrivalled  in  the 
annals  of  ancient  or  modern  history.'  The  cele- 
brated Canova,  when  on  a  visit  to  this  country, 
declared  that  it  was  worth  a  journey  from 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  earth  to  behold  it. 
M.  Dupin,  another  intelligent  foreigner,  describes 
it  as  a  monument  worthy  of  the  Sesostrises  and 
the  CsEsars.  The  original  projector  of  this  bridge 
was  Mr.  George  Dodd  ;  but  quarrelling  with  the 
company,  who  subscribed  the  capital  to  carry 
the  plan  into  effect,  he  was  put  aside  as  soon  as 
real  business  commenced,  and  the  execution  of 
the  work  confided  to  Mr.  Rennie.  It  was  at  first 
proposed  that  it  should  be  of  wood,  and  that 
with  the  profits  arising  from  a  toll  on  this  bridge, 
which  were  expected  to  be  immense,  one  of 
stone  should  be  afterwards  erected ;  but,  after 
struggling  for  tliree  sessions  to  carry  a  bill  to 
this  effect  through  parliament,  the  company 
found  the  opposition  to  it  so  strong,  that  they 
abandoned  the  project,  and,  having  agreed  to 
undertake  the  building  of  one  of  stone,  obtained 
the  necessary  powers.     For  this  purpose  they 


increased  their  capital  from  .£'100,000  to 
.£500,000 ;  and  so  sanguine  were  tliey  of  being 
still  amply  remunerated  by  the  tolls,  tiiat  the 
additional  capital  was  all  raised  among  them- 
selves, and  shares  were  at  a  guinea  premium 
next  day.  The  expense  of  the  building,  however, 
so  much  exceeded  the  estimate,  that  the  com- 
pany was  under  the  necessity  of  raising  about 
£500,000  more,  by  means  of  ammities  on  the  tolls  ; 
and  any  chance  of  a  dividend  on  the  original 
shares  has  been  thus  postponed  to  so  remote  & 
period,  that  they  have  sunk  in  the  market 
to  a  merely  nominal  price. 

Waterloo,  or  Strand  Bridge,  as  it  was  first 
called,  consists  of  nine  elliptical  arches,  each  ot" 
120  feet  span,  and  thirty-five  feet  elevation.  It 
is  of  the  same  width  exactly  as  Blackfriars,  and 
longer  within  the  abutment?  than  Westminster 
bridge  by  nineteen  feet.  The  roadway  is  per- 
fectly level,  and  in  this  respect  the  bridge  has  a 
decided  advantage  over  every  other  on  the  river. 
The  arches  and  piers  are  built  of  large  blocks  of 
granite,  with  short  counter-arches  over  each  pier. 
The  adjustment  of  the  equilibrium  throughout 
the  whole  structure  is  said  to  be  singularly  per- 
fect, the  curve  of  equilibrium  passing  every 
where  extremely  near  to  the  middle  of  the  blocks. 
In  building  the  arches,  the  stones  were  rammed 
together  with  great  force,  so  that,  on  the  removal 
of  the  centres,  none  of  the  arches  sunk  more 
than  an  inch  and  a  half.  In  short,  '  the  accuracy 
of  the  whole  execution  seems  to  have  vied  with 
the  beauty  of  the  design,  and  witli  the  skill  of 
the  arrangement,  to  render  the  bridge  of  Water- 
loo a  monument,  of  which  the  metropolis  of  the 
British  empire  will  have  abundant  reason  to  be 
proud  for  a  long  series  of  successive  ages.' 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  great  work  was 
erected  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  its 
history.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  old 
l\lichaelmas-day  in  1811,  and  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1816,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
W'aterloo,  the  glorious  memory  of  which  it 
is  designed  to  commemorate,  it  was  opened  with 
great  pomp  by  the  prince  regent  in  person, 
accompanied  by  his  royal  brother,  the  duke 
of  York,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  a  long 
train  of  persons  of  the  first  distinction. 

]"uuxhaU  Bridge,  near  Vauxhall  Gardens,  and 
hence  called  \'auxhall  Bridge,  was  the  first  iron 
bridge  over  the  Thames,  and  die  project  of  Mr. 
Ralph  Dodd,  the  father  of  the  projector  of  Wa- 
terloo Bridge;  but,  alike  in  their  fates,  he  also 
was  deprived  of  the  satisfaction  of  executing  hi? 
design.  On  his  dismissal,  in  consequence  of 
some  disagreement  with  the  committee  of  persons 
who  subscribed  for  its  erection,  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Rennie  was  called  in,  and  an  act  of  parliament 
procured  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  accord- 
ing to  a  design  which  he  proposed,  and  which 
was  universally  approved  of  at  the  time.  Before 
operations  commenced,  however,  a  new  plan  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  committee  by 
Sir  Samuel  Bentham  ;  and,  after  much  discus- 
sion, and,  it  is  said,  not  a  little  intrigue,  it  was 
resolved  to  adopt  it  in  preference  to  the  other. 
Mr.  Rennie  on  this  withdrew  from  any  further 
concern  in  the  undertaking,  and  the  work  was 
begun  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Samuel  Ben- 
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iham.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  successful 
knight  was  dismissed  in  liis  turn,  and  it  was  left 
to  Mr.  J.  Walker,  an  engineer  of  eminence,  to 
complete  the  structure.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
in  1813  by  prince  Charles,  now  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. It  is  said  to  have  cost  £300,000.  See 
Iron  Bridges. 

Southwark  Bridge. — The  great  extension  of 
buildings  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  St. George's 
Fields,  and  other  parts  on  the  south  of  the  river 
bearing  immediately  on  London  Bridge  and 
Biackfriars,  and  consequent  increase  in  the 
thoroughfare  over  these  bridges,  suggested  the 
expediency  of  erecting  an  intermediate  one  from 
the  bottom  of  Queen  Street,  Cheapside.  The 
projectors  of  the  undertaking  were  at  the  pains 
to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  the  persons, 
veliicles,  and  horses,  that  passed  over  these  two 
bridges  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  the  following 
were  the  returns;  the  first  taken  on  the  16th  of 
October,  and  the  second  on  the  22d  of  October, 
1810. 

London  Bridge. 

Persons             ....  56,180 

Coaches  and  Chaises         .         .  871 

Gigs  and  Taxed  Carts        .         .  520 

Waggons           ....  587 

Carts  and  Drays        .         .          .  2,576 

Horses 472 

Blackfriars  Bridge. 

Persons             ....  37,280 

Coaches  and  Chaises         .         .  626 

Gigs  and  Taxed  Carts       .          .  526 

Waggons           ....  389 


Carts  and  Drays 
Horses     . 


1,269 
433 


Calculating  that  one-sixth  of  these  passengers 
would  prefer  the  new  bridge,  the  projectors  saw 
in  the  toll  that  migiit  fairly  Ije  imposed  an  ample 
return  for  the  capital  required  for  its  erection. 
A  toll  of  Id.  from  that  proportion  of  foot-pas- 
sengers alone  would  produce  upwards  of  £60,000, 
which  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  fifteen 
per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  £400,000,  for  which 
sum  Mr.  Rennie  estimated  that  a  bridge  of  cast- 
iron  with  stone  piers  might  be  executed,  which, 
though  of  less  costly  materials,  would  rival  in 
magnificence  and  splendor  that  of  Waterloo 
itself. 

An  act  of  parliament  was  accordingly  obtain- 
ed, in  1811,  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
bridge  ;  but  a  provision  was  inserted,  that  ope- 
rations should  not  be  commenced  until  £300,000 
of  the  £400,000  admitted  to  be  required  were 
subscribed.  The  unexpected  calls  which  had 
been  made  on  the  Waterloo  Bridge  Company 
had  however  so  far  damped  the  ardor  for  such 
speculations,  that  three  years  elapsed  before  the 
requisite  sum  was  made  up,  and  die  work  actually 
begun. 

Tiie  Southwark  Bridge  consists  of  three  im- 
Ti'icnse  arches  of  cast  iron;  the  span  of  the  centre 
one  is  240  feet,  and  of  the  two  side  ones  210. 
Tlie  abutment  is  of  fine  masonry  connected  by 
dowels  to  prevent  its  sliding;  and  rests  on  grat- 
ings of  timber  su])ported  by  oblique  piles.  The 
piers  stand  on  fnundations  nine  or  ten  feet 
'rtelovv  the  present  bed  of  the  river,  and  are  abun- 


dantly secured  by  a  flooring  of  timber  placed  on 
piles.  '  W^hen  we  consider,'  says  M.  J3upin, 
'  the  extent  and  elevation  of  the  arches  of  the 
bridge,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  elements  that 
compose  it,  what  an  idea  does  it  not  give  to  us  of 
the  power  of  man!  We  exclaim  involuntarily, 
while  we  gaze  on  the  chef  d'oeuvre,  '  Behold  the 
Bridge  of  Giants !' 

The  subscribers  are  allowed  by  their  act  of  in- 
corporation to  receive  ten  per  cent,  annually  on 
their  shares ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  receipts 
is  to  be  laid  by  and  to  accumulate  until  it  shall 
become  sufficient  to  pay  each  proprietor  double 
the  sum  he  subscribed,  after  which  the  bridge  is 
to  be  made  free  to  the  public. 

The  Tower. — Antiquaries  are  very  eager  to 
give  the  tower  of  London  a  Roman  origin ; 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  an  ingot  of  silver 
having  been  discovered,  in  digging  the  founda- 
tions for  a  new  ordnance-office,  have  inferred, 
that  it  was  not  only  the  capital  fortress  of  the 
Romans,  but  their  treasury  and  their  mint.  One 
historian,  more  minute  than  the  rest,  even  con- 
siders this  identical  ingot  as  a  portion  of  the  last 
treasure  sent  into  Britain  for  the  payment  of 
the  Roman  forces  !  That  the  Romans  might  have 
fortified  tiie  banks  of  the  Thames,  on  this  spot,  is 
by  no  means  improbable ;  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  that  they  ever  did  so;  nor  is 
there  any  proof  of  a  building  having  been 
erected  here,  until  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, who  built  the  White  Tower.  In  an  age 
when  ecclesiastics  were  the  principal  architects, 
and  bishops  exchanged  their  crozier  for  a  baton, 
and  marched  at  the  head  of  armies,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  those  who  possessed  the  talents 
should  employ  them  in  military  architecture. 
Hence  the  tower  was  actually  built  by  Gun- 
dulph,  bishop  of  Rochester;  but  so  obscure  is 
every  thing  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
this  fortress,  that  even  the  date  of  its  erection  is 
unknown,  though  it  must  have  been  begun  about 
the  year  1080. 

Whether  any  thing  more  than  the  White 
Tower  was  built  in  the  reign  of  William  seems 
doubtfid  ;  but  his  successors,  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  I.,  are  known  to  have  made  considerable 
additions  to  the  original  structure,  and  the  for- 
mer surrounded  tlie  tower  witli  a  wall  in  the  year 
1096. 

Though  the  first  object  of  the  tower  might  be 
as  a  fortress,  yet  its  history  is  much  more  in- 
teresting as  a  palace  and  as  a  state  ])rison.  As 
a  fortress,  it  has  never  had  to  defend  itself  against 
a  foreign  enemy,  though  in  the  domestic  trou- 
bles, which  at  an  early  period  of  our  history 
agitated  the  metropolis,  the  tower  was  always 
considered  of  importance,  and  its  garrison  some- 
times called  into  action ;  and  Mandeville,  in 
whose  family  the  custody  of  the  tower  was  at 
first  made  hereditary,  defended  it  successively 
against  tiie  Londoners  in  the  time  of  Stephen, 
and  even  made  a  sortie  from  it  as  far  as  Pul- 
ham,  carrying  off  the  bishop  of  London  from 
his  palace. 

Longcham[)s,  bishop  of  I'.ly,  who  was  made 
keeper  of  the  tower  during  the  absence  of 
Uicliard  I.  in  the  Holy  Land,  found  it  a  place 
of  refuge  when  his  tyranny  had  roused  the  no- 
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bles  to  resistance.  He  increased  its  fortifications, 
and  surrounded  tiiem  witii  a  deep  ditch ;  and,  luid 
he  not  been  as  cowardly  as  he  was  tyrannical, 
might  have  maintained  a  long  resistance  ;  he 
liowever  surrendered  the  fortress,  and  sought  per- 
sonal safety  in  flight,  disguised  as  a  female. 
Prince  John,  who  had  assisted  the  barons  in 
overthrowing  the  despotism  of  Longchamps,  as- 
suming the  tyrant  liimself,  had  no  sooner  gained 
the  throne  than  he  had  to  defend  tiie  tower 
against  them.  At  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, the  barons,  to  whom  the  citizens  had 
given  the  charge  of  the  capital,  laid  siege  to  the 
tower,  which,  though  feebly  garrisoned,  de- 
fended itself  until  the  promise  of  a  charter  of 
liberties  was  wrested  from  the  reluctant  monarcli. 
The  archbisliop  of  Canterbury  was  appointed 
to  hold  the  tower,  in  trust,  until  the  king  ful- 
filled his  promise,  and  signed  Magna  Charta. 
In  his  subsequent  attempts  to  violate  the  com- 
jiact  he  had  signed,  he  was  not  able  to  gain  pos- 
session of  this  fortress,  which  was  kept  by  the 
archbishop  until  the  arrival  of  prince  Louis  of 
France,  who  had  been  invited  to  the  English 
throne,  and  to  whom  the  tower  was  given  up. 
While  .lohn  lived,  and  England  was  torn  by  in- 
testine wars,  the  French  prince  entertained  hopes 
of  the  crown  ;  but,  on  the  death  of  that  weak 
and  perfidious  monarch,  loyalty  to  the  native 
princes  returned,  and  Louis  was  compelled  to 
give  up  the  tower  to  Henry  HL  who  aug- 
mented its  fortifications  with  an  additional  line, 
and  built  the  great  hall,  the  royal  chapel,  a  state 
chamber,  &c.  This  monarch  was  anxious  to 
make  it  suitable  as  a  royal  residence,  by  the 
splendor  and  convenience  of  its  apartments  ; 
lie  was  equally  careful  to  render  it  secure,  as  a 
place  of  retreat  from  the  growing  turbulence  of 
the  barons.  Some  works  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude had  been  raised,  and  were  barely  com- 
pleted, when,  on  St.  George's  day,  in  the  year 
1240,  the  foundations  gave  way,  and  the  walls 
and  bulwarks,  with  a  grand  portal,  fell  down ; 
they  were  immediately  rebuilt ;  when,  if  we  are 
to  believe  Matthew  Paris,  on  the  following  year, 
and  on  the  same  day  and  hour,  the  whole  again 
fell  down. 

All  design  of  enlarging  or  strengthening  the 
tower  was  now  suspended  for  some  time  ;  and 
indeed  the  king  was  unable  to  keep  possession 
of  it ;  for  in  1258  the  parliament  of  Oxford 
wrested  the  sceptre  from  his  feeble  hands,  and 
established  a  government  of  twenty-four  barons, 
and  seized  upon  the  tower.  The  measure  was, 
liowever,  too  violent,  and  the  king  resumed  his  au- 
ihurity ;  but  the  tower  was  now  rather  a  fortress, 
where  he  could  defend  himself,  than  a  palace ; 
and  he  at  length  yielded  to  the  commands  of  the 
refractory  barons,  by  subscribing  conditions 
more  humiliating  than  even  the  parliament  of 
Oxford  had  demanded.  He  yielded  up  all  the 
castles  and  fortresses,  and  consented  that  all 
foreicners  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  twenty- 
four  barons,  who  were  thus  reinstated  in  power, 
should  be  banished.  The  queen,  who  possessed 
more  spirit  than  her  husband,  indignant  at  a 
treaty  which  banished  aliens,  (piitted  the  tower 
before  the  barons  entered,  and  endeavoured  to 
reach  Windsor,  where  her  son,  prince  Edward, 


had  a  strong  garrison  of  foreign  troops.  She 
left  the  tower  in  a  barge ;  but  had  scarely  reached 
London  Bridge,  when  a  mob  collected,  and  not 
only  assailed  her  with  the  most  indecent  lan- 
guage, and  cries  of  '  drown  the  witch,'  but  they 
actually  pelted  her  with  every  thing  they  could 
lay  hold  of,  which  compelled  her  to  return  to 
the  tower. 

On  the  restoration  of  Henry  to  his  authority, 
Otho,  the  pope's  legate,  fixed  his  residence  in 
the  tower,  and  had  soon  to  sustain  a  very  vigor- 
ous attack  made  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  whose 
new  insurrection  again  endangered  the  king's 
crown.  Otho,  assisted  by  the  Jews,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  tower,  maintained  the  fortress 
until  relieved  by  the  king,  who  had  marched 
from  Cambridge,  and,  being  joined  by  his  son 
from  the  north,  invested  the  city  with  60,000 
men.  He  threw  succours  into  the  tower,  and 
carried  off  the  legate ;  but  it  was  not  until  a 
large  fleet  of  Gascoigns  sailed  up  the  Thames, 
and  lay  before  the  tower,  that  the  rebels  sued  for 
peace,  which  was  granted. 

Edward  L  completed  the  fortifications  com- 
menced by  his  father,  erected  some  additional 
outworks  to  the  west,  and  enlarged  the  moat 
considerably.  His  son  and  successor,  Edward 
IL,  fearing  attacks  from  the  barons,  who  had 
become  provoked  by  his  favoring  the  oppres- 
sions of  Piers  Gaveston  and  the  De  Spensers, 
endeavoured  to  make  the  tower  impregnable  by 
additional  fortifications,  and  by  reinforcing  the 
garrison.  He  did  not,  however,  venture  to  de- 
fend it  against  the  conspiracy  of  Mortimer  and 
queen  Isabella;  but  on  their  approach  to  the  ca- 
pital, having  failed  in  rousing  the  Londoners  to 
resistance,  he  left  the  tovver  in  charge  of  the 
bishop  of  Exeter.  The  citizens  only  waited  for 
the  king's  departure,  to  display  that  rebellious 
spirit  which  was  too  manifest ;  they  took  the 
tower  by  surprise,  seized  the  amiable  prelate, 
and  several  other  persons  attached  to  the  king, 
and  cut  off  their  heads.  The  king  was  soon 
afterwards  made  prisoner,  and  the  two  De 
Spencers  hung.  The  queen  entered  the  city  in 
triumph,  accompanied  by  prince  Edward,  and 
a  parliament  was  called,  which  transferred  the 
crown  from  Edward  II.  to  his  son. 

During  the  victorious  reign  of  Edward  III. 
the  tower  is  only  interesting  on  account  of  its 
illustrious  prisoners,  the  kings  of  France  and 
Scotland,  who  for  some  time  were  its  inmates. 

When  tlie  fatal  insurrection  of  Gloucester 
threatened  the  power  of  llichard  II.,  and  the 
tower  was  blockaded,  he  invited  the  leaders  to  a 
conference  within  its  walls.  They  refused,  fear- 
ing they  might  be  surprised  ;  until  the  weak 
monarch,  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicions,  sent 
them  the  keys  of  the  gates  and  the  strong  turrets, 
and  offered  to  admit  200  armed  men.  The  pro- 
posal was  too  favorable  to  be  refused,  and  the 
rebels  agreed  to  the  conference.  The  king  re- 
ceived them  in  a  splendid  pavilion,  and  agreed 
to  go  to  Westminster,  where  he  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  execution  of  many  of  his  most 
faithful  followers  :  he  soon  saw  the  result  of  his 
weakness,  and  although  he  returned  to  the  for- 
tress it  was  only  as  a  prisoner,  to  abdicate  the 
throne  to  his  rival. 
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Jack  Cade,  whose  insurrection  has  already 
been  noticed,  on  entering  London,  attempted  to 
besiege  the  tower ;  but  it  was,  at  that  time,  de- 
fended by  a  strong  garrison,  and  commanded 
by  a  brave  governor,  lord  Scales,  who  was  very 
active  in  putting  down  tlie  insurrection. 

During  the  wars  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  the  tower  was  vigorously  be- 
sieged by  the  Yorkists.  Sir  John  Wenlock  car- 
ried on  the  siege  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
fortress ;  artillery  was  planted  to  the  south,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  ;  and  lord  Cobham, 
with  some  city  aldermen,  conducted  the  siege  on 
the  west.  Lord  Scales,  unable  to  defend  the 
place  against  such  a  force,  left  the  tower  by 
water,  but  he  was  seized  and  killed,  and  his 
naked  body  thrown  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

From  this  time  the  tower  ceases  to  be  in- 
teresting as  a  fortress;  for,  during  the  civil  wars, 
it  was  successively  occupied  by  the  different 
parties,  without  a  sword  being  drawn  or  a  shot 
being  fired;  and,  when  James  IL  quitted  the 
capital,  it  was  secured  immediately  for  the  prince 
of  Orange.  In  times  of  alarm,  measures  have 
been  taken  for  strengthening  the  city  fortress,  as 
was  the  case  so  late  as  1792,  when  the  gar- 
rison was  increased  ;  '  several  hundred  men,' 
says  Bayley,  in  his  History  of  the  Tower,  *  were 
employed  in  repairing  the  fortifications,  opening 
embrasures,  and  mounting  cannon  ;  and,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  fortress,  a  strong  barrier  was 
formed  with  old  casks,  filled  with  earth  and  rub- 
ble :  the  gates  were  closed  at  an  early  hour,  and 
no  one  but  the  military  allowed  to  go  upon  the 
ramparts.'  But  from  the  time  that  the  tower 
was  first  erected,  until  the  reign  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, it  was  frequently  used  as  a  palace  where 
our  monarchs  '  kept  open  household  and  frank 
resort,'  and  where  the  royal  court,  and  even 
parliaments,  were  held.  From  the  tower  all 
processions  and  pageants  generally  proceeded, 
whether  it  was  to  a  tournament  or  a  coronation  : 
and  the  kings  of  England,  from  the  reign  of 
Richard  IL  to  the  accession  of  James  IL,  al- 
ways proceeded  from  the  tower  to  Westminster 
to  be  crowned,  in  grand  procession,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Charles  I.  who  was  prevented  by  the 
plague. 

Gorgeous  as  the  procession  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth appears  to  have  been,  it  was  surpassed  at 
the  coronation  of  Charles  II. ;  at  least  so  Heath 
would  have  us  believe,  for  he  assures  us,  in  his 
Chronicle,  that  '  all  the  world  that  saw  it,  could 
not  but  confess,  that  what  they  had  seen  before, 
was  but  solemn  muminery  to  the  most  august, 
noble,  and  true  glories  of  this  great  day  :  even 
the-vaunting  French  confessed  their  pomps  of  the 
late  marriage  with  the  infaiita  of  Spain,  at  their 
majesty's  entrance  into  Paris,  to  be  inferior  in 
state,  gallantry,  and  riches,  to  this  most  glorious 
cavalcade  from  the  tower.' 

The  fortifications  of  the  tower  occupy  a 
space  of  about  twelve  acres,  and  consist  of  a 
citadel,  or  keeji,  encompassed  by  an  inner  and 
outer  ward,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Thames.  There  are  four 
entrances :  the  principal  one  is  over  a  stone 
bridge  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  enclosure, 
where  there   was  formerly  a  large  draw-bridge. 


In  addition  to  the  two  draw-bridges  on  the 
south  side,  which  separate  the  fortress  from  the 
quay,  or  terrace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
there  is  also  a  private  entrance  by  water,  under 
a  strong  tower,  which  is  called  die  Traitor's  Gate, 
on  account  of  its  being  the  way  by  which  state 
prisoners  were  brought  to  the  tower.  The 
barbican,  which  furmerly  stood  beyond  the  ditch 
on  the  west,  no  longer  exists.  Tlie  entrance  to 
the  principal  bridge  is  protected  by  a  strong 
tower  flanked  with  bastions ;  and  the  fortress  is 
so  constructed  as  to  aflbrd  many  precautions 
against  sudden  surprise,  or  a  full  capture  of  the 
place,  even  if  the  outer  works  should  be  occupied. 
The  principal  royal  apartments  were  in  the  inner 
ward,  which  was  formerly  enclosed  by  a  lofty 
wall  of  stone,  about  forty  feet  high,  and  from 
nine  to  twelve  feet  thick.  It  was  also  embattled 
and  strengthened  with  thirteen  small  towers, 
most  of  which,  as  well  as  a  considerable  part  of 
the  wall,  still  remain. 

The  White  Tower,  though  the  largest,  the 
most  ancient,  and  the  most  complete,  is  by  no 
means  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  fortress. 
It  is  a  massive  edifice  of  a  quadrangular  form, 
116  feet  long,  ninety-six  broad,  and  ninety-two 
feet  high ;  it  is  embattled,  and  has  a  turret  at 
each  angle;  one  of  these  turrets  was  used  by 
Flamstead  as  an  observatory,  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  royal  observatory  at  Green- 
wich. On  the  first  floor  of  the  White  Tower 
are  two  large  rooms,  one  of  which  is  at  present 
used  as  a  repository  for  cavalry  arms,  and  the 
other  as  a  tool  house.  There  are  also  a  vaulted 
room  and  a  cell  evidently  intended  for  ^jrisons: 
and  tradition  relates,  that  in  one  of  these  cells 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote  his  History  of  the 
World.  Here,  too,  were  confined  several  of  the 
persons  connected  with  Sir  Thomas  Wyat's  re- 
bellion in  1553-4,  two  of  whom  have  left  the 
following  inscription  on  the  sides  of  the  door- 
way leading  to  the  cell.     *  He  that  indvreth 

TO  THE   ENDE   SHALL  BE   SAVED.  M.  10.  R. 

RvDSTON     Dar.     Kent.      Ano.    1553.' — '  Be 

FAITHFVL     VNTO     THE     DETH     AND    I    WILL    GIVE 

THE  A  CROWNE  OF  LIFE.  T.  Fane,  1554,'  and 
underneath  the  inscription  is  '  T.  Cvlpepper  of 
Darford.' 

On  the  second  'floor  are  two  rooms  used  as 
armories,  and  an  apartment  commonly  called 
Caesar's  chapel,  which  Mr.  Bayley,  to  wliose 
History  of  the  Tower  we  acknowledge  ourselves 
indebted,  says,  '  may  justly  be  said  to  exhibit 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  specimens  of 
the  Norman  style  of  architecture  now  extant  in 
this  country.'  When  the  sovereign  held  his 
court  in  the  tower,  this  chapel  was  used  for  the 
private  devotions  of  the  royal  family  and  house- 
hold. A  chajjlain  regularly  performed  service 
here,  whose  salary,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
who  greatly  ornamented  the  chapel,  was  fifty 
shillings  a  year.  The  chapel,  which  was  de- 
dicated to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  has  long 
ceased  to  be  a  sacred  room,  and  is  now  ajipro- 
priated  as  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  record  office. 
The  uppermost  story  of  the  White  Tower  ex- 
hibits a  massive  timber  roqf  of  great  antiquity. 
The  jirincipal  room  on  this  floor  is  fraditionally 
reported  to  have  been  the  council  chamber;  and 
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here  tlie  duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  llichard 
III.,  IS  said  to  have  ordered  the  execution  of 
h)ru  liastiiicjs,  and  the  arrest  of  the  arclibishop 
of  York,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  lord  Stanley. 

In  addition  to  the  chapel  already  noticed, 
there  is  another  in  the  fortress  which  was  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter  ad  Vincula.  It  is  a  plain  building 
quite  destitute  of  ornament,  and  derives  its 
sole  interest  from  its  being  the  cemetery  where 
so  many  noble  and  distinguished  personages  at 
last  found  repose,  after  falling  tlie  victims  of  the 
tyranny  or  jealousy  of  Henry  VIII.,  whose  soul 
must  have  been  appalled  at  the  recollection  of 
tlie  cliapel  of  St.  Peter,  could  the  consciousness 
of  guilt  appal  it. 

Here  rest  the  remains  of  the  lovely  Anne 
Boleyn,  whose  absence  the  monarch  once  de- 
clared, '  gave  greater  pains  to  his  heart,  than 
angel  or  scripture  could  express;'  and  yet  he 
sent  her,  and  her  innocent  brother,  George 
Boleyn,  lord  Ilochford  (who  is  also  buried  here), 
to  the  block.  If  the  spirits  of  the  dead  could 
be  disturbed  by  the  vicinage  of  crime,  tliose  of  the 
queen  and  her  brother  might  be  so,  for  here  the 
wife  of  the  latter,  the  wretched  agent  of  the  king  in 
tlieir  death,  is  buried.  She  was  an  accomplice  in 
tiie  crimes  of  queen  Catharine  Howard,  another  of 
Henry's  wives,  and  with  her  was  executed  and 
buried.  The  pious  prelate,  John  Fisher,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  who  was  reduced  to  the  melan- 
choly situation  of  begging  food,  a  shirt,  and 
other  clothes,  and  who,  when  found  to  survive 
this  treatment,  was  beheaded,  sleeps  in  the  same 
tomb  as  his  patron,  Tliomas  Cromwell,  earl  of 
Essex,  so  long  the  favorite  of  the  king ;  and 
with  them  rests,  in  eternal  peace,  the  virtuous 
Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  chancellor.  All  these 
w'ere  sacrificed  to  the  tyranny,  jealousy,  or 
caprice  of  Henry  VIII.  The  last  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury  ;  Ed- 
ward Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset,  lord  pro- 
tector, who  was  executed  in  1552;  and  his 
brother,  the  haughty  Thomas  Seymour,  baron 
Sudley,  whom  he  had  three  years  before  sent  to 
the  block,  sleep  in  peaceful  amity,  with  the 
ambitious  .Tohn  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, the  enemy  of  their  house,  who  raised 
himself  on  the  ruin  of  Somerset,  and,  like  him, 
fell  a  victim  to  his  ambition. 

Here  also  reposes  the  victim  of  paternal  and 
fraternal  affection,  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  ninth  earl 
of  Kildare,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  who  died  of 
a  broken  iieart,  a  short  time  before  his  son,  and 
five  of  his  brothers,  who  were  executed  for  par- 
ticipating in  the  treason  with  which  he  was 
charged. 

Here  also  are  entombed  two  of  the  victims  of 
queen  F.lizabeth's  jealousy,  Thomas  Howard, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  executed  for  aspiring  to  a 
union  with  ,Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  the  once 
favorite  Essex.  The  ill-fated  James,  duke  of 
Monmouth,  is  also  buried  here,  as  are  the  three 
Scottish  peers  who  joined  in  the  rebellion  of 
1745;  the  lords  Kilmarnoc,  Balmerino,  and 
T>ovat,  who  are  all  buried  in  the  same  grave. 
Tlie  leaden  plates  which  had  been  fixed  on 
their  coffins  are  still  preserved  in  the  chapels, 
and  bear  similar  inscriptions,  with  the  alteration 


of  the  name  and  age  of  the  parties.  That  on 
lord  Lovat  is 

Simon  Dominus 

Frazer  de  Lovat 

Decollat.  Apr.  9,  1747 

jlitat.  suae,  80. 

Se\'oral  officers  of  the  Tower  are  also  interred 
in  this  chapel,  and,  among  others,  that  faithful 
guardian  of  the  rej;aha  Talbot  Edwards,  who 
defeated  colonel  Blood's  attempt  to  steal  the 
crown.  The  advowson  of  this  chapelry  is  in  the 
crown,  and  the  annual  stipend  £ll5  5s. 

In  the  lieutenant's  house,  a  large  and  incon- 
venient old  building,  usually  occupied  by  the 
major,  or  resident  governor,  there  is  a  monument 
recording  the  gunpowder  plot  conspiracy. 

The  Bell  Tower  is  of  a  circular  form,  with  a 
curious  vaulted  roof.  It  was  in  this  tower  that 
Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  confined;  and 
tradition,  without  any  good  ground,  also  marks  it 
as  the  place  of  queen  Elizabeth's  confinement. 
It  is  now  used  as  one  of  the  domestic  offices  of 
the  governor. 

Connected  with  the  Bell  Tower,  by  a  paved 
foot-way,  is  the  Beauchamp,  or  Cobham  Tower, 
which  has  always  been  one  of  the  principal 
state  prisons.  It  takes  its  double  name  from 
Tiiomas  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  a 
prisoner  here  in  1397,  and  from  the  Cobhams, 
who  were  also  its  inmates  for  Wyat's  conspi- 
racy. The  Beauchamp  Tower  consists  of  two 
stories,  whose  walls  bear  numerous  records  of 
the  misery  of  those  who  were  confined  within 
them,  and,  destitute  of  books  or  paper,  beguiled 
the  time  in  inscribing  memorials  of  their  suffer- 
ings on  their  walls. 

Among  the  distinguished  prisoners  in  this 
tower  was  Philip,  earl  of  Arundel,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  execution  has  already 
been  noticed.  The  earl,  who  had  been  arrested 
on  frivolous  charges,  and  condemned  on  very 
questionable  evidence,  was  reprieved  by  Elizabeth, 
and,  after  lingering  ten  years  in  confinement, 
died  on  the  19th  of  October,  1595,  in  the  for- 
tieth year  of  his  age.  His  principal  crime  was 
that  of  being  a  staunch  papist ;  and  it  is  said 
t'lat  the  descendants  of  the  family  consider  him 
so  much  a  martyr  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
tliat  a  late  duchess  procured  the  skull,  and  had 
it  enchased  in  gold,  as  a  valuable  relic.  This 
earl  has  left  several  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of 
this  tower,  expressive  of  his  innocence. 

John  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  in 
this  tower  in  1553,  has  left  a  piece  of  well  ex- 
ecuted sculpture  near  the  fire-place,  represent- 
ing the  bear  and  ragged  staff  (the  family  arms), 
surrounded  with  a  border  of  oak  sprigs,  roses, 
and  other  flowers. 

Another  prisoner,  Charles  Bailly,  an  adherent 
of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  w-ho  once  suffered  the 
tortures  of  the  rack  without  making  any  dis- 
closure of  importance,  has  left  some  moral  re- 
flections neatly  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  his 
prison.  Here  Dr.  Story,  who  was  executed  at 
Tyburn  in  1571,  has  also  inscribed  his  name  on 
the  walls.  A  singular  circumstance  attended 
his  execution  :  he  was  cut  down  before  his 
senses  had  left  him  ;    and  is  reported  to  have 
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S'.ruggled  with  the  executioner,  while  the  latter 
was  carrying  into  efiect  that  revolting  part  of  tlie 
punislnnent  of  traitors  (now  repealed)  tearing 
out  his  bowels.  One  of  the  charges  against  Dr. 
Story  was,  for  consulting  witli  a  noted  magician 
agairst  the  queen's  life,  and  for  having  cursed 
her  daily  in  his  grace  at  meals  ! 

Pious  ejaculations,  moral  reflections,  worldly 
advice,  and  records  of  personal  suffering,  form 
the  subjects  of  nearly  all  the  inscriptions  ;  and 
only  one  individual  has  left  a  memorial  of  his 
attachment  to  the  sex ;  it  is  that  of  a  prisoner 
whose  name  is  only  known  from  the  circum- 
stance, and  of  whose  crime  there  is  no  record. 
A  bleeding  heart,  with  the  initials,  T.  W.  and 
P.  A.,  are  subcribed  with  the  following  words : 
'  Thomas  Wyllingar  goldsmith — My  hart  is  yours 
till  dethe.' 

The  Beauchamp  Tower  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  the  prison  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Lady 
Jane  Grey;  but,  though  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  it,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  as  it 
was  long  more  used  as  a  prison  than  any  of 
the  towers.  Some  of  the  state  prisoners  of  1794 
were  confined  here. 

The  Jewel  Tower,  where  the  regalia  are  now 
kept,  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Martin  Tower. 

The  Broad  Arrow  Tower  is  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions than  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  but,  like  it, 
has  been  much  used  as  a  prison,  and  its  walls 
contain  numerous  inscriptions,  few  of  which  are 
of  interest;  indeed,  our  prison  albums  are  much 
less  interesting  than  those  discovered  in  the  Bas- 
tile,  on  its  demolition  in  1789. 

The  Salt  Tower  contains  a  very  singular  and 
hieroglyphical  device  by  one  '  Hew  Draper,  a 
tavern  keeper  at  Bristol,'  who  was  committed 
here  on  the  21st  of  March,  1560,  on  the  accu- 
sation of  '  one  John  Man,  an  astronomer,  as  a 
suspect  of  a  conjurer  or  sorcerer,  and  thereby  to 
practice  matter  against  Sir  William  Lowe  and 
my  ladie  ;'  a  lamentable  instance  of  the  facility, 
with  which  life  and  liberty  could,  in  those  days, 
be  sacrificed. 

The  Lanthorn  Tower  was  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity, and  formerly  contained  the  king's  bed 
chamber.  It  communicated  with  the  great  hall, 
the  scene  of  many  a  royal  banquet  in  tlie  reigns 
of  our  Henries  and  our  Edwards.  The  Lanthorn 
Tower  was  considerably  damaged  by  fire  in 
1788,  and  soon  after  its  remains  were  taken 
down.  The  site  of  this  tower,  and  of  several 
other  parts  of  the  ancient  palace,  are  now  occu- 
pied by  the  buildings  of  the  Ordnance  office. 

The  Bloody  Tower  is  thought  to  have  derived 
its  appellation  from  tiie  circumstances  of  the  two 
princes,  Edward  V.,  and  his  brother,  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been 
put  to  death  here,  by  order  of  their  uncle,  the 
duke  of  Gloucester.  Mr.  Bayley,  who  doubts 
whether  the  royal  brodiers  were  murdered  in  llic 
tower,  and  ridicules  the  idea  of  calling  it  bloody 
when  the  children  were  smothered,  infers,  that  if 
tliey  were  put  to  deatli  in  this  fortress  at  all,  it 
must  have  been  at  a  different  part  of  it ;  as  tlie 
bones  discovered  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
which,  on  account  of  their  appearing  to  be  tliose 
of  children,  had  afterwards  royal  interment  in 


Henry  VH.'s  chapel,  were  found  on  the  south 
side  of  the  \\  hite  Tower,  which  is  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  place  where  the 
deed  is  supposed  to  have  been  perpetrated.  In 
addition  to  the  towers  thus  described,  there  were 
several  otliers,  of  some  of  which  notliing  but  the 
foundation  remains;  nor  is  the  history  of  tliem 
interesting  even  in  their  ancient  state. 

The  history  of  the  tower  of  London  forms  a 
black  page  in  the  early  annals  of  this  country,  as, 
on  account  of  the  security  it  presented,  the  most 
illustrious  prisoners  have  always  been  confined 
within  its  walls. 

A  lamentable  catastrophe  attended  one  of  the 
first  prisoners  of  royal  blood  that  tenanted  it. 
This  was  Gryffydd,  the  eldest  son  of  Llewelyn, 
prince  of  Wales,  who  attempted  to  make  his  es- 
cape from  this  prison  in  1244.  He  had  formed 
a  rope  of  the  hangings,  sheets,  and  table  cloths, 
with  which  he  let  himself  down  from  the  top  of 
the  Tower;  but,  being  a  very  corpulent  man,  the 
rope  broke,  and  he  was  dashed  to  pieces.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  two  sovereigns,  taken 
prisoners  in  two  distant  wars,  were  confined  in 
the  tower — John,  king  of  France,  and  David, 
king  of  Scotland  ;  both  were  treated  with  the 
highest  respect,  and  even  with  delicate  attention, 
by  Edward,  and  his  gallant  son,  the  Black 
Prince. 

It  was  in  the  tower  that  lady  Arabella  Stuart 
died  the  victim  of  grief.  This  amiable  princess 
was  an  object  of  unjust  suspicion  with  both 
Elizabeth  and  James,  though  guilty  of  no  other 
crime  than  that  of  marrying  a  man  she  loved, 
William  Seymour,  grandson  of  the  earl  of  Hert- 
ford. For  this  offence,  she  was  committed  to 
the  tower,  while  herhusband  was  also  committed 
to  prison.  Both  the  prisoners  contrived  to  escape, 
and  intended  to  pass  over  to  France,  but  were 
seized  and  brought  back  to  prison.  The  lady 
Arabella  was  more  strictly  watched  than  ever; 
and  it  appears  by  her  autograph  letters,  of  wliich 
there  are  several  in  the  possession  of  lord  Wey- 
mouth, as  well  as  in  the  British  Museum,  that 
she  was  even  deprived  of  necessary  comforts. 
In  a  letter  to  viscount  Fenton,  she  entreats  his 
lordship  to  make  known  to  the  king  her  '  most 
discomfortable  and  distressed  state ;'  and  in 
anoth.er  part  of  the  letter,  which  she  had  after- 
wards cancelled,  she  complains  that  she  cannot 
get  any  thing  but  ordinary  diet,  and  tliat  unfit 
for  a  person  suffering  under  sickness,  as  she  was. 
It  was  in  vain  that  she  presented  memorials  to 
the  king,  and  sought  the  good  offices  of  the  queen, 
and  such  of  the  nobility  as  she  thought  had  in- 
fluence with  his  majesty — for  the  relentless  .lames 
left  her  to  perish  in  the  tower.  In  tlie  Harleian 
MSS.,  vol.  7003,  there  is  a  fragment  of  one  of 
her  letters  to  the  king,  which  forcibly  exhibits 
her  humility,  and  the  unfeeling  character  of 
James. 

During  tlie  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  the  pro- 
tectorate, and  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  H., 
the  tower  was  not  wanting  in  inmates. 

in  a  collection  of  pamphlets,  which  were  pre- 
sented by  his  late  majesty  to  the  British  Museum, 
there  is  a  folio  sheet,  printed  in  September,  1617, 
wiiicli  gives  us  a  list  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
tiiwrr  at  that  time.  It  is  entitled  '  A  Loyall  Song 
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of  llie  Uoyall  Feast,  Kept  l)y  the  i'lisoners  in 
the  Towie,  in  August  last,  wiili  the  names,  titles, 
and  character  of  every  prisoner,  liy  Sir  F.  W ., 
Kiiiijht  and  Baronet,  prisoner.' 

The  song,  whicli  contains  twenty-five  stanzas, 
is  curious,  as  showing  the  staunch  loyalty  of  tiie 
j)risoners,  and  the  humor  of  one  of  them  at 
least,  even  in  his  confinement.  It  thus  com- 
mences : — 

'  (iod  save  the  best  of  kings,  King  Charles, 

The  best  of  queens,  Queen  Mary, 
The  ladies  all,  Gloster  and  Yorke, 

Prince  (Charles  so  like  old  Harry; 

(iod  send  the  king  his  own  again, 

His  Towre  and  all  his  coyners, 
And  bless  all  kings  who  are  to  reigne 

From  traytors  and  purloyners. 

The  king  sent  ns  poor  traytors  here 

(But  you  may  guesse  the  reason,) 
Two  brace  of  bucks  to  mend  the  cheere  ; 

Is't  not  to  eat  them  treason!' 

The  writer  of  the  song,  which  is  an  imitation  of 
the  ballad  of  Chevy  Cliace,  enumerates  the  names 
of  tlie  prisoners,  all  of  whom  he  eulogizes  for 
their  good  conduct. 

The  tower  still  continues  to  be  used  as  a  state 
prison  ;  here  the  last  victims  of  attachment  to  the 
exiled  house  of  Stuart  perished  ;  and  here,  in 
1794,  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  Hardy,  and  the  other 
persons  charged  with  high  treason,  were  confined  : 
one  of  them,  John  Augustus  Bonney,  has  in- 
scribed, on  the  walls  of  his  prison,  an  epitaph  on 
a  cat,  which,  with  true  republican  feeling,  he 
called  citizen,  and  the  following  epitaph  on  a 
goldfinch. 

Where  Raleigh  pined,  witliin  a  prison's  gloom, 
I  cheerful  sung,  nor  murmured  at  my  doom  ; 
Wheie  heroes  bold,  and  patriots  firm  could  dwell, 
A  goldfinch  in  content  his  note  might  swell ; 
I5ut  death,  more  gentle  than  the  laws  decree. 
Hath  paid  my  ransom  from  captivity. 

Buried,  June  23,  1794,  by  a  fellow-prisoner,   in 
the  Tower  of  London. 

The  last  time  that  the  tower  of  London  was 
used  as  a  state  prison,  and  may  it  long  continue 
the  last,  was  in  the  year  1820,  when  Thistlewood, 
and  his  associates  in  the  plot,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  C'ato  Street  Conspiracy,  for  massacring  the 
whole  of  the  king's  ministers,  were  confined  here. 
During  their  trial  they  were  brought  every  morn- 
ing from  the  tower  to  the  Old  Bailey,  and  con- 
veyed back  again  in  the  evening.  When  five  of 
them  had  been  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
death,  they  were  executed  in  front  of  Newgate, 
and  not  on  Tower  Hill,  as  was  formerly  the 
custom. 

Within  t/ie  walls  of  the  tower  arc  the  Mint, 
the  Jewel  OfSce,  the  Armoury,  the  Ordnance 
Office,  the  Record  OflSce,  and  the  Menagerie. 

The  Ordnance  Office,  of  which  his  grace  the 
duke  of  \N  ellington  is  at  present  master,  superin- 
tends the  supplying  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
other  warlike  stores  recjuired  in  the  service. 
When  the  principal  arms  consisted  in  the  bow, 
tiie  officers  of  this  establishment  were  called  the 
bowyer,  the  cross-bowyer,  tlie  armourer,  &c.  In 
lane  of  war,  the  number  of  officers,  clerks,  and 


wardens,  in  tlie  Ordnance  Oftice,  exceeds  300, 
exclusive  of  porters,  servants,  and  other  at- 
tendants. 

The  Record  Office  contains  the  parliamentary 
rolls,  from  the  reign  of  king  John  to  that  of 
Richard  III.:  a  survey  of  the  manors  of  England, 
and  a  register  of  the  ancient  tenures  of  all  the 
lands;  ancient  perambulation  of  forests;  a  col- 
lection of  ciiarters  granted  to  colleges  and  corpo- 
rations ;  tiie  book  of  prayer  under  the  great  seal, 
printed  and  sanctioned  by  Charles  II.,  on  his 
restoration,  together  with  several  state  papers, 
and  documents  of  great  antiquity. 

The  public  records  of  Scotland,  which  Oliver 
Cromwell  seized  on,  were  placed  in  the  lower, 
where  they  remained  until  the  restoration,  when 
Charles  II.,  intending  to  return  them  to  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  sent  them  in  a  vessel,  which  was 
wrecked  near  Holy  Island,  and  the  valuable 
documents  were  lost. 

The  Royal  Menagerie  in  the  tower,  where 
our  monarchs  formerly  amused  themselves  with 
seeing  the  combats  of  wild  beasts,  is  not  re- 
markable either  for  the  number  or  the  rarity  of 
the  animals  it  contains;  t^nd,  as  a  collection  of 
natural  history,  is  unworthy  of  a  great  nation, 
whose  fleets  and  armies  would  enable  thein  to 
collect  all  that  is  wonderful  in  nature  or  art  from 
every  clime. 

The  government  of  the  tower  is  vested  in  a 
constable,  a  lieutenant,  and  other  subordinate 
officers.  The  opening  and  shutting  of  the  gates, 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  is  done  with  great 
ceremony,  and  is  almost  the  only  circumstance 
that  reminds  the  inhabitants  of  London  that  they 
have  a  fortress  within  their  walls  regulated  by  a 
military  government.  The  warders,  who  attend 
at  the  tower,  and  wear  the  livery  of  the  yeomen 
of  the  guard,  were  appointed  to  their  office  by 
Henry  VIII.  The  king,  after  residing  in  the 
tower  some  months  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
left  fifteen  of  his  body  guard,  and  gave  them  the 
name  of  warders ;  and  afterwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  attention  to  the  protector,  duke 
of  Somerset,  when  confined  there,  he  procured 
them  the  honor  of  wearing  the  same  livery  as  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard. 

Tlie  Jeuel  Office. — It  is  probable  that,  from 
the  moment  the  tower  became  a  royal  residence, 
it  was  the  place  where  the  regalia  were  deposited, 
though  the  first  evidence  on  record,  of  its  being 
used  as  a  jewel  office,  is  an  order  made  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  Henry  III.,  to  the  bishop 
of  Carlisle,  directing  that  the  four  coffers  of  the 
king's  jewels  should  be  'laid  up  in  the  tower.' 
F'rom  this  time  the  regalia  appear  to  have  been 
kept  in  the  White  Tower  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  they  were  re- 
moved to  a  stone  room  near  the  grand  store 
house,  wliich  has  since  been  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Jewel  Office. 

The  situation  of  keeper  of  the  regalia  was  for- 
merly considered  an  office  of  great  honor  and 
dignity,  as  well  as  trust.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  John  Flete,  the  first  keeper  of  the  jewels, 
whose  name  has  been  preserved,  had  an  al- 
lowance of  twelve  pence  per  day,  which  was,  in 
succeeding  reigns,  gradually  increased,  so  that, 
in   the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,   it  was  £50  per 
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annum.  The  smallness  of  this  salary  might  in- 
duce an  opinion  that  the  office  was  not  of  much 
importance,  did  we  not  find  it  held  by  persons 
of  consideration,  among  whom  was  Tiiomas 
Cromwell,  the  favorite  and  victim  of  Henry  \'III. 
This  officer  was  formerly  styled  Master  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Jewel  House;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  care  of  the  crown  jewels  in  the  tower,  he 
had  the  purchasmg  and  custody  of  the  royal 
plate — the  appointment  of  the  king's  goldsmiths 
and  jewellers — the  supplying  of  plate  to  ambas- 
sadors, See.  His  emoKiments  amounted  to  £l  300 
a  year  in  the  reign  of  diaries  II.,  although  they 
had  then  undergone  considerable  reduction. 
It  was  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Edwards  held 
this  office,  that  colonel  Blood  made  the  daring 
attempt  to  carry  off  the  crown  of  England,  in 
which  he  so  nearly  succeeded.     See  Blood. 

The  value  of  the  regalia  in  the  jewel-office  in 
the  tower  is  estimated  at  £2,000,000  sterling. 
The  most  prominent  and  the  most  costly  article 
is  the  new  imperial  crown,  first  used  on  the  coro- 
nation of  his  present  majesty  in  1821.  This 
splendid  crown,  which  is  unrivalled  in  value  and 
elegance,  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  globe,  which  is 
made  to  revolve  by  some  ingenious  machinery, 
invented  by  ]\Ir.  ^larch,  the  resident  officer  of 
the  board  of  works  in  the  tower.  By  this 
means,  the  spectators  see  every  part  of  it,  whde 
six  powerful  argand  lamps  are  so  disposed  as  to 
throw  upon  the  jewels  every  hue  their  prisms  can 
exhibit. 

In  the  jewel  office  there  are  four  other  crowns, 
and  seven  sceptres.  One  of  the  sceptres,  with  a 
dove  on  it,  was  discovered  in  1814  behmd  a 
part  of  the  old  vvainscotting  of  the  jewel-house, 
where  it  must  have  remained  several  years.  It 
is  thought  to  have  been  the  sceptre  made  for 
<}ueen  Mary,  who  was  not  only  the  queen  consort 
of  William  III.,  but  also  queen  regnant  con- 
jointly with  her  husband.  Here,  also,  are  the 
golden  orb,  which  the  King  holds  in  his  right 
hand  at  iiis  Cf.ronation  ;  the  swords  of  mercy  and 
of  justice;  the  large  golden  salt  cellar,  which 
forms  a  model  of  tlie  white  tower;  a  grand  sdver 
font,  used  at  the  baptism  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  banqueting  plate  used  at  the  coronation 
feast;  the  ampulla,  or  golden  eagle,  for  the  con- 
secrated oil  with  which  the  king  is  anointed,  and 
all  the  other  regalia  used  at  the  splendid  cere- 
monial of  a  coronation.     See  Coronation. 

The  ai'nioury. — Until  the  last  age  of  chivalric 
splendor,  the  sixteenth  century,  we  read  of  no 
armouries  in  Europe.  Then  Henry  VIII.,  Fran- 
cis I.,  Charles  V.,  and  Maximilian  I.,  laid  the 
foundations  of  four  of  the  best  in  Europe:  yet 
their  collections  were  all  modern;  and  Dr.  IMey- 
rick,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  origin  of  ar- 
mour, has  very  satisfactorily  proved,  '  that 
although  in  private  families  a  few  suits  of  earlier 
date  had  been  preserved  in  Italy,  that  of  Maxi- 
milian, with  its  steel  lamboys,  and  that  of  Henry 
VII.,  resembling  it,  are  the  oldest  specimens  in 
Germany  and  England.'  Such  a  declaration  is 
greatly  at  variance  with  all  preceding  descrip- 
Uons  of  the  armour  in  the  tower,  and  most  of  the 
pretensions  of  such  collections:  hence  the  Ambras 
collection,  now  at  Vienna,  though  containing 
armour  of  the  same  period  as  the  suits  in  the 
\i)i..  XIII. 


tower,  has  equally  with  it  been  asserted  to  pos- 
sess specimens  of  great  anticjuity,  exhibiting  the 
suits  pretended  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Ger- 
man emperors  from  the  time  of  Albert  I.,  em- 
peror of  the  Romans,  down  to  the  period  when 
body  armour  was  principally  relinquished. 

It  appears  from  a  survey  made  by  order  of 
Charles  II.  in  October,  1660,  that  the  principal 
armour  now  in  the  tower  was  then  at  Greenwich, 
whence  it  has  subsequently  been  removed.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  distractions  of  the  preceding  reign, 
the  armoury  in  the  green  gallery,  at  Greenwich, 
was  despoiled  by  the  soldiers,  and  what  re- 
mained was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  tower. 
In  this  survey,  which  is  signed  by  Sir  John 
Robinson,  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  and  other 
officers,  appointed  to  make  the  investigation, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  mention  of  the  Spanish 
armoury,  or  the  thumb-screws,  racks,  and  wire- 
whips,  which  now  form  so  attractive  a  feature  in 
this  exhibition;  and  yet  the  surveyors  give  a 
very  minute  list  of  every  thing  found  in  the 
armouries  of  the  tower  and  Greenwich.  The 
Spanish  armoury  must,  therefore,  have  been  made 
up  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
its  genuineness  consequently  becomes  more  than 
doubtful.  In  Barghley's  State  Papers,  a  lottery 
of  foreign  armour,  probably  that  of  the  Armada, 
is  said  to  jiiave  been  drawn  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  Elizabeth,  and  if  the  instruments  of  tor- 
ture, and  the  Catholic  banner,  now  exhibited, 
are  really  spoils  of  the  Armada,  they  must|have 
been  collected  at  least  a  century  after  they  were 
dispersed  by  the  lottery.  There  is,  however,  so 
little  reason  to  believe,  that  any  portion  of  the 
armour,  called  Spanish,  is  really  so,  that  little 
faith  can  be  placed  in  the  authenticity  of  the  in- 
struments of  torture  which  tlie  growing  enmity 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  would  readily  ascribe  to 
them.  The  targets  with  pistols  in  them,  exhi- 
bited as  Spanish,  were  in  the  tower  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
belonged  to  the  Armada;  the  pikes,  shov.n  as 
Spanish,  were  common  to  the  English  soldiery, 
as  well  as  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the  glaives,  bills, 
halberds,  &c.,  which  principally  form  this  collec- 
tion, were  used  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  But  then  there  is  queen  Elizabeth, 
in  the  very  armour,  we  are  told,  which  she  wore 
when  she  rode  on  a  steed,  richly  caparisoned,  to 
review  her  forces  at  Tilbury  Fort.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  the  correctness  of  this  statement, 
tl'.ere  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  her  majesty 
having  worn  armour  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion ;  and  it  farther  appears,  that  the  fluted 
breast-plate,  and  the  guardc-de-reine,  in  which 
her  figure  is  now  environed,  belonged  to  her 
father,  and  that  they  could  not  have  been  worn 
in  a  sitting  posture  ;  and  the  armour  for  her  arms 
is|  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Nor  are  the  other 
parts  of  the  equestrian  exhibition  of  armour  in 
the  tower  more  correct :  the  armour  attributed  to 
William  the  Conqueror  is  of  Edward  VI. 's  time, 
or  of  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  the  suit 
worn  by  l-'dward  I.  in  the  tower  is  also  of  the 
reign  of  tlie  sixth  Edward,  with  the  addition  of  a 
martel  de  fer,  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  placed  in 
his  hand.  Edward  III.  wears  a  suit  of  white 
armour  of  Henry  VIII. 's  time,  and  llenrv  IV.  is 
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encased  in  anotlicn-  suit  of  tlie  time  of  Edward  VI. 
The  armour  of  Henry  V'.,  wliicli  we  are  assured 
he  wore  at  tiie  battle  of  Agincourt,  is  composed 
of  various  pieces,  some  of  wliicli  were  not  made 
imtil  two  centuries  after  this  memorable  victory  : 


swords  of  the  Pretender,  the  shield  of  the  earl  of 
JNIar,  or  the  axes  with  which  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
the  earl  of  Essex,  Elizabeth's  favorite,  were  be- 
headed :  but  for  the  authority  of  which  we  will 
not  vouch,  since,  with  respect  to  Ann  Boleyn, 


the  upper  part  of  the  armour  is  of  the  time  of     Stowe  assures  us,  that  her  head  was  severed  from 
Charles  1.,  while   the  legs,   which,  like  those  of    her  body  at  one  blow  with  a  sword. 


old  Jacob  Tonson,  are  not  fellows,  are  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  Henry  \'I.  and  Edward  IV. 
have  also  each  borrowed  a  pair  of  legs  from 
Henry  VIII.,  and  a  suit  of  body  armour  from 


Tower  Hill. — At  what  period  Tower  Hill  was 
first  fixed  upon  as  a  place  for  public  executions 
is  by  no  means  certain ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  used  as  such  until  long  after  the  for- 


Charles  I. :  while  Edward  V^.  wears   a  rich  and  tress  had  become  a  state  prison  ;  for  we  find  that, 

highly  decorated  suit,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  the  year  1196,  William  Fitz  Osbert,  who  had 

made  for  that  promising  youth,  Henry,  prince  of  been  tried  and   condemned    in    the    tower,   for 

Wales,  son  of  James  I.     Henry  \'1I.,  no  doubt,  '  seditiously  moving  the  common  people  to  seek 

wears  his  own  armour,  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  liberty,' was  drawn  by  the  heels  to  the  elms  at 

curiosities   in    the   tower,   for    the    lamboys,    or  Smithtield,  and  tiiere  hanged.    A  similar  instance 

puckered  petticoat,  is  so   contrived,  as   to  reach  occurred   in  the  year  1330,  when  Roger  Morti- 

the   saddle  behind,  and  then  fall  on  each    side,  mer,  earl  of  March,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in 

Henry  \  III.  wears  what  may  be  fairly  considered  the  tower,  'condemned  by  his  peers,  and  yet 

his  own  proper  armour, — the  legs  perhaps  ex-  never  brought  before  them,'  was  hanged  on  the 

cepted.     Edward  \T.  wears  a  suit,  which  seems  common  gallows  at  Smithfield. 
to  have  been  made  for   prince    Henry,  son  of        One  of  the  earliest  executions  on  Tower  Hill 

James  I.,  but,  in  compliment  to  the  piety  of  the  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  accomplisiied 

young  king,  a  variety  of  scriptural  subjects  are  Sir  Simon  de  Burley,  the  tutor  of  Richard  II., 

engraved  on  it  indifferent  compartments.   James  who  was  sent   to  the  block   in   the  year  1388. 

I.,  who  would  not  easily  have   been   induced  to  From  this  time  the  quadrangle  and  green-yard 

trust  himself  in  a  suit  of  armour,  is  encased  in  within   the  Tower  Hill  were  the  places  where 

one  which  belonged   to  the    earl    of  Warwick,  state-prisoners  generally  suffered, 
about   the   time  of   Elizabeth    or    Mary.     King         In  1495  Sir  William  Stanley,  chamberlain  to 

Charles  I.  wears  a  rich  suit  of  gilt  armour,  which  Henry  VII.,  whom  he  had  faithfully  served,  was 

was  presented  to  him  by  the  city  of  London  when  here  beheaded  for  no  other   crime   than  that  of 

prince  of  Wales.     His  son  and  successor,  Charles  having  said,  that  '  if  he  certainly  knew  Perkin 

II.,  wears  a  splendid  suit,  of  the  time  of  Edward  Warbeck    was   tiie  undoubted   son  and  heir  of 

VI.;  as  does  William  III.,  while  George  I.  and  king  Edward  I\'.  he  would   never  fight  or  bear 


George  II.  wear  the  armour  of  the  time  of  Henry 
\'III. ;    the    former   having  the    addition    of 
Turkish  bridle. 

Thus,  of  the  seventeen  monarchs  who  appear 


arms  against  him.' 

Henry  VIII.  had  not  long  been  seated  on  the 
throne  before  the  axe  on  Tower  Hill  was  em- 
ployed ;  nor  did  he  suffer  it  to  rust.     Had  he, 


in  armour  in  the  tower,  only  three  wear  that  of  however, been  guilty  of  no  worse  act  than  that  of 
the  period  in  which  they  lived  :  and  in  the  small  sending  Empson  and  Dudley  to  the  scaffold,  his 
armoury,  the  figures  which  represent  king  John,     name  and  memory  had  not  been   stained  with 


Henry  III.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VI.,  are  all 
in  suits  of  cavaliers'  armour,  of  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  with  flaming  swords  which  are  of  a 
still  later  date. 

De  Courcy,  the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Kin- 
sale,  of  whose  strength  and  prowess  so  many 
anecdotes  are  related,  wears  the  armour  of  a 
demi-lancer  of  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  with  a 
helmet  of  Henry  \'II. ;  John  of  Gaunt,  '  time 


guiltless  blood.  They  were  beheaded  on  the 
18th  of  August,  1510,  for  arbitrary  exactions  and 
embezzlement  of  money  ;  and  several  of  their 
agents  were  set  in  the  pillory  here  with  labels  on 
their  heads  relating  their  crime. 

In  the  same  reign  were  executed  here  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  sacrificed  by  cardinal 
Wolsey  ;  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  for  denying 
the  king's  supremacy ;  Sir  Thomas  More  ;  lord 


honoured   Lancaster,'  wears  a   gigantic   suit  of  Rochford,  the  brother  of  Ann  Boleyn,  who  two 

armour,  seven  feet  high,  of  the   time    of  Henry  days  before  had  sutl'ered  within  the  tower,  and 

VIII.;  Charles  Brandon,  duke   of  Suffolk,  and  four   alleged   accomplices  of  the  queen's  guilt, 

the  jester.  Will.  Somers,  wear  suits  of  the  time  Several  illustrious  victims  followed  in  the  persons 

of  Charles  I.  or  II.              "  of  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  earl  of  Devonshire, 

But  although  the  armour  in  the  tower  is  thus  lord  Montacute,  and  Sir  Edward  Nevil. 

inappropriately  displayed,  it  is  sufficiently  rich  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  deputy  of  Ireland,  was 

and  varied  to  admit  of  a  correct  arrangement  of  executed  for  having  connived   at  the  escape  of 

several  perfect  suits,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished,  his  nephew,   lord   Dazey;  Thomas   lord   Crom- 

that  such  a  classification  of  it  were  made.  well,  Thomas  Seymour  lord  high   admiral,  the 

The  tower  armoury  is  highly  curious  and  in-  protector  duke  of  Somerset,  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 

teresting,  not  only  for  these  relics  of  antiquity,  father  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  and 

but    for  the   ingenious   and   tasteful  manner  in  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk,  successively  perished 

which  100,000  stand  of  modern  arms  are  dis-  beneath  the  axe  on  Tower  Hill. 


played.  The  royal  train  of  artillery,  capable  of 
dealing  destruction  on  all  around,  is  also  an  ob- 
iect  of  wonder  and  awe ;  but  the  curious  will 
probably  be   more  gratified  in  \iewing  the  state 


During  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  only  execu- 
tion on  Tower  Hill  was  that  of  Sir  Gervas  Elwas, 
lieutenant  of  the  tower,  and  one  of  the  accom- 
plices   in    the    horrible   murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
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Overbury  within  its  walls.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
did  nut  suffer  near  the  prison,  where  he  had  been 
confi:.* .1  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  but  was  ex- 
ecuted in  Old  Palace-yard.  The  infamous  earl 
of  Castlehaven  here  met  a  just  punishment ;  and 
here  perished  the  earl  of  Stafford,  Sir  Alexander 
Carew,  Sir  John  Ilobbam  and  his  son,  arch- 
bishop Laud,  Mr.  Love  the  minister,  and  captain 
Brown  Bushel,  who  fell  victims  of  the  civil  and 
religious  feuds  of  the  times. 

Of  the  regicide  judges,  on  whom  Charles  II. 
revenged  his  father's  death.  Sir  Henry  Vane  was 
the  only  one  executed  on'  Tower  Hill ;  but  the 
accomplished  earl  of  Strafford,  and  the  patriotic 
Algernon  Sidney,  here  paid  their  debt  before 
nature  had  demanded  it. 

The  ill-fated  duke  of  Monmouth,  when  led  to 
the  scaflTold  on  Tower  Hill,  was  attended  by  a 
very  strong  guard,  on  account  of  his  known  po- 
pularity. The  executioner  seemed  to  feel  dis- 
mayed at  his  office  ;  for,  after  giving  three  blows 
with  his  axe,  on  the  neck  of  the  unfortunate 
duke,  who  bore  them  all  without  moving  any 
thing  but  his  eyes,  as  if  reproaching  him,  he 
threw  down  the  fatal  weapon,  nor  did  he  resume 
it  until  the  sheriff"  by  threats  urged  him  to  go 
on,  and  twice  again,  was  his  strength  exerted 
ere  the  head  was  severed  from  the  body. 

The  next  individual  who  suff'ered  on  Tower 
Hill  was  Sir  John  Fenwick,  in  1696,  who  wa^ 
detected  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  king  William. 

Although  some  of  the  old  maps  of  London 
represent  a  gallows  on  Tower  Hill,  and  more 
than  one  historian  relates,  that  there  was  one 
erected  there,  yet  there  are  considerable  doubts 
of  the  fact;  for  we  invariably  find  that  even  pri_ 
soners  in  the  tower,  when  condemned  to  be 
hanged,  were  eithertaken  toSmithfield  or  Tyburn; 
nor  was  there  ever  a  permanent  scaffold  here. 

The  rebellion  of  1715  gave  a  few  of  the  faith- 
ful adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart  to  the  block  : 
although,  considering  the  extent  of  the  treason, 
and  the  daring  character  of  the  individuals  who 
were  principals  in  it,  no  subdued  insurrection 
was  ever  followed  with  greater  clemency.  Two 
Scottish  Peers,  who,  among  several  others,  had 
been  taken,  suff'ered  on  Tower  Hill,  the  earl  of 
Derwentwp.ter  and  lord  Kenmure.  The  earl  of 
Nithisdale,  ordered  for  execution  at  the  same 
time,  escaped  from  the  tower  in  female  apparel, 
through  the  excellent  management  of  his  wife. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  has  been  accused  as  a 
corrupt  minister,  declared,  that  £'60,000  was 
off'ered  to  him  if  he  could  save  the  life  of  the 
earl  of  Uerwentwater,  but  that  he  refused  it. 
The  last  executions  were  lord  Balmerino  and 
lord  I.ovatfor  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  Charles 
RatcliflNe,  brother  to  lord  Derwentwater,  who 
suff'ered  by  himself  on  Little  Tower  Hill. 

Tlic  military  defence  of  hondon. — As  far  back 
'is  the  reign  of  Alfred,  the  citizens  of  London 
were  so  imbued  with  the  national  spirit,  that  they 
were  known  amongst  their  fellow  countrymen 
by  the  name  of  '  the  brave  ]>ondoners.'  \Mien 
the  patriot  king  was  opposing  a  great  body  of 
the  l'".ast  Anglian  Danes,  who  had  thrown  off"  his 
authority,  and  landed  in  the  west  of  F-ngland 
from  the  north  ;  the  Knglish  army  left   London, 


accompanied  by  a  body  of  citizens,  ntlacki'd  the 
Danes  under  Hastings  who  had  fortified  Bani- 
flete,  overpowered  the  garrison,  and  carried  off^ 
the  wife  and  two  sons  of  this  celebrated  ciiief. 

In  the  reign  of  Ethelred  the  Londoners  suc- 
cessfully resisted  three  attacks  by  the  Danes ; 
and  thrice  also  was  Canute  repulsed  when  he 
laid  siege  to  the  city,  nor  did  he  ultimately  gain 
possession  of  it,  until,  by  a  compromise  with  his 
rival,  a  division  of  territory  was  agreed  upon. 
With  equal  spirit  did  the  citizens  refuse  to  admit 
William  the  Conqueror,  when  his  arms  had  been 
victorious  over  Harold's  army,  until  the  clergy 
and  the  men  of  rank  set  the  example  of  submis- 
sion. It  is  true  that  Domesday  Book,  the  oldest 
record  of  military  service  extant,  does  not  men- 
tion the  Londoners,  but  the  reason  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  civic  pri- 
vileges. The  citizens  did  not,  like  other  persons 
under  the  feudal  system,  hold  their  possessions 
by  the  tenure  of  military  service ;  London  was 
the  '  king's  own  chamber,'  where  all  were  free, 
and  all  service  was  spontaneous.  But,  though 
not  bound  to  furnish  any  particular  quota  of 
fighting  men,  the  Londoners  always  mustered  in 
great  force,  when  an  enemy  was  in  the  field  ;  in- 
deed it  would  seem  from  their  numerous  arrays, 
and  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  they 
turned  out  at  every  call  to  arms,  that  in  early 
times  every  citizen  was  a  soldier.  We  know 
that  playing  at  bucklers,  and  practising  feats  of 
arms,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  favorite 
amusements  of  the  London  apprentices.  The 
Ludus  Trojse  or  Troy  game,  practised  by  the 
Roman  youths,  so  called  because  it  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Trojans,  was  also  a 
favorite  exercise  with  the  citizens  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  '  Every  Sunday  in  Lent,'  says  Fitz- 
stephen,  '  immediately  after  dinner,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  great  crowds  of  young  Londoners 
mounted  on  war  horses,  well  trained,  to  perform 
the  requisite  turnings  and  evolutions,  to  ride  into 
the  fields  in  distinct  bands,  armed  with  shields 
and  headless  lances,  where  they  exhibited  the  re- 
presentation of  battles,  and  went  through  a  variety 
of  warlike  exercises.'  He  adds,  that  young  no- 
blemen from  the  king's  court,  and  from  the 
houses  of  the  barons,  often  joined  the  citizens  in 
the  trial  of  their  skill  in  arms.  Numerous  ex- 
ploits are  recorded,  which  attest  the  spirit  and 
promptness  with  which  the  skill  tlius  accuhrcii 
was,  in  maturer  life,  exerted  in  the  defence  of 
the  city  and  kingdom.  During  what  are  called 
the  Barons'  wars,  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen,  John, 
and  Henry  lU.,  Fitzstephen  says,  that  there 
went  out  of  the  city  to  a  general  muster  no  less 
than  20,000  horsemen  and  60,000  foot;  and 
though  unquestionably  there  must  have  been  in- 
cluded in  these  numbers  many  vassals  of  the 
noblemen,  who  had  then  castles  and  inns  within 
the  city,  and  of  others  who  had  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  its  walls ;  yet  it  is  clear,  from  the  pre- 
ponderance which  the  Londoners  invariably 
gave  to  the  party,  whose  cause  they  espoused  at 
this  period,  that  they  must  have  constituted  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  force. 

Often  did  the  citizens  contend  in  arms  against 
»lie  power  that  sought  to  oppress  them   in  the 
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reitjn  of  Henry  III.,  and  on  one  occasion,  Stovve 
relates,  tliey  '  fortitied  the  city  with  iron  cliains, 
drawne  overthwarte  their  streets,  munited  the 
cittie,  and  did  marvellous  things.' 

The  manufacture  of  armour  must,  at  tliis 
period,  have  been  very  considerable;  for  when 
Louis  the  Dauphin  contended  for  the  crown  of 
England  against  Henry  III.,  in  the  year  1216, 
the  city  of  London  sent  him  600  knights  and 
(30,000  coats  of  mail. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  the  queen  having 
been  refused  admittance  mto  Leeds  Castle,  Kent, 
the  king  called  to  him  'the  commons  of  Essex 
and  J^ondon,'  by  whose  assistance  it  was  speedily 
reduced ;  but,  that  this  demand  on  the  London- 
ers for  military  service  might  not  be  construed 
into  an  admission  of  their  ordinary  liability  to 
such  requisitions,  the  king,  by  his  letters  patent, 
declared  '  that  the  circumstance  should  not  be 
prejudicial  to  them,  nor  drawn  into  precedent 
for  time  to  come.'  Anotiier  event,  which  occurred 
sliortly  after,  places  the  military  independence 
of  the  citizens  in  a  still  stronger  light.  In  1326, 
when  tlie  queen  had  taken  part  with  the  barons, 
the  king  demanded  from  the  citizens  a  supply  of 
men  and  money.  The  answer  they  made  was, 
that  '  they  would  not  go  out  of  their  city  to  fight, 
except  they  might,  according  to  their  liberties, 
return  home  again  the  same  day  before  the  sun- 
set.' 

During  the  French  wars,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  the  quota  of  troops  contributed  by 
London  was  comparatively  small.  In  1346  they 
furnished  only  100  men  at  arms,  and  500  foot 
soldiers;  and  in  135.5  twenty-five  men  at  arms 
and  500  archers.  Probably  more  were  not  re- 
quired, for  these  wars  were  popular;  and,  on  the 
triumphal  entry  of  the  Black  Prince  into  London 
with  the  king  of  France,  we  are  told  that  the 
citizens  '  displayed  with  peculiar  exultation, 
from  their  windows  and  balconies,  the  imple- 
ments and  ornaments  of  war.  '  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  Wat  Tyler's  rebellioti,  in  the  ensuing 
reign,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
strength  in  which  the  citizens  could  instantly 
muster,  on  any  emergency.  After  Wat  Tyler 
had  been  struck  dead  by  the  hand  of  Sir  W'illiam 
\\'alwonh,  and  while  the  king  was  amusing  the 
rebellious  multitude,  by  affecting  to  fill  their 
leader's  place,  Walworth  rode  into  tlie  city,  call- 
ing out  aloud  for  succour  for  the  king,  when  im- 
mediately 1000  well  armed  men  obeyed  the 
summons ;  and,  being  led  forth  in  good  array, 
spread  such  terror  among  the  rebels,  that  they 
fled  in  all  directions. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  very  shortly  after  the 
Londoners  had  thus  distinguished  themselves, 
their  courage  should  for  the  f^rst  time  stand  im- 
peached. When,  in  1385,  Charles  11.  of  France 
made  preparations  to  invade  En<j;land,  Stowe 
alleges  that  the  Londoners  '  trembling  like  le- 
verets, fearful  as  mice,  seek  starting  holes  to 
hide  themselves  in,  even  as  if  the  citie  were 
now  to  be  taken,  and  they  that  in  times  past 
boasted  they  would  blow  all  the  Frenchmen  out 
of  I'ngland,  hearing  now  a  vaine  rumor  of  the 
enemies'  coming,  they  run  to  the  walls,  break 
down  the  houses  adjoining,  destroy  and  lay  them 
flat,  and  do  all    things    in   great  fear,   not  one 


Frenchman  yet  having  set  foot  on  ship-boc.rd. 
'  What  would  they  have  done,'  he  adds,  '  if  the 
battel  had  been  at  hand,  and  the  weapons  over 
tlieir  heads?'  Froissart  is  supposed  to  aflTord 
some  countenance  to  Stowe's  aspersion,  by  re- 
marking, that,  when  the  French  expedition  was 
abandoned,  the  citizens,  '  with  a  joy  unexpres- 
sih/le,  began  to  regale  themselves  and  friends  in  a 
most  sumptuous  manner.'  But  is  the  invasion 
of  our  houses  and  firesides,  by  a  foreign  enemy, 
so  little  to  be  cared  for,  that  even  brave  men 
should  not  rejoice  at  its  being  relinquished? 

During  the  contest  between  the  rival  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  military  defence  of 
the  capital  became  an  object  of  great  import- 
ance, and  appears  to  have  been  duly  appreciated. 
When  tlie  leaders  of  each  party  met  in  London 
in  1458,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  their 
followers,  in  order  to  attempt  a  reconciliation, 
Sir  Godfrey  Boleyn,  the  lord  mayor,  kept  watch 
daily  with  a  guard  of  5000  citizens  completely 
armed;  while  three  aldermen,  with  another 
body  of  2000,  continued  the  watch  during  the 
night. 

The  conduct  of  the  citizens  in  the  subsequent 
affairs  of  Jack  Cade  and  Falconbridge,  as  before 
related,  was  such  as  showed  that  they  had  lost 
nothing  of  their  ancient  spirit. 

Henry  VII.,  having  been  very  partial  to 
archery  in  his  youth,  gave  it  every  encourage- 
ment when  he  ascended  the  throne,  in  preference 
to  the  cross  bow,  although  he  sometimes  amused 
himself  with  it,  as  we  find  by  the  following  me- 
moranda, in  an  account  of  his  expenditure  pre- 
served in  the  Remembrancer's  Office.  '  Lost  to 
my  lord  Morging,  at  the  buttes,  6a'.  8rf.'  and 
'paid  to  Sir  Edward  Boroughe,  13s.  4d.,  which 
the  kynge  lost  at  buttes  with  his  cross  bow.' 
From  these  entries  it  would  appear  that  the  king 
was  not  so  skilful  a  bowman  as  his  sons,  parti- 
cularly the  eldest,  prince  Arthur,  who  frequently 
exercised  with  the  society  of  London  bowmen 
at  Mile  End,  and  was  so  expert,  that  the  cap- 
tain, and  every  expert  shooter,  was  called  by  his 
name. 

Tlie  military  art,  and  especially  the  practice  of 
archery,  continued  to  be  cultivated  as  much  as 
ever.  At  a  general  muster  of  '  the  most  able 
men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,' 
which  took  place  twice  by  order  of  Henry  VIII. 
in  1532;  and  again  on  the  8th  of  May,  1539, 
when  there  appeared  no  less  than  15,000, 
'  all  in  bright  harness  :' — '  Most  of  the  citizens 
of  any  quality  or  office,'  Strype  says.  '  were  clad 
in  white  satin  or  white  silk  coats,  with  chains  of 
gold,  and  some  had  rich  jewels.'  The  king  ex- 
pressed himself  highly  pleased  with  their  martial 
appearance.  From  this  period,  archery,  so  long 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  London  citizens,  fell 
into  disuse,  principally,  no  doubt,  from  the  in- 
troduction of  muskets.  IloUinshed  bewails,  that 
in  this  time,  we  had  '  given  over  that  kind  of  ar- 
tillery,' the  long  bow,  in  which,  in  times  past, 
the  chief  force  of  England  consisted  ;  and  bishop 
Latimer  equally  laments  the  change  that  had 
taken  place.  In  his  sixth  sermon,  he  says,  'The 
art  of  shutynge  hath  been  in  tymes  past  much 
estemed  in  this  realme,  it  is  a  gyft  of  God,  and 
he  hath  given  ns  to  excell  all  other  nations  wvth- 
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all.  It  hath  bene  Godde's  instiumente  whereby 
ne  hath  gyven  us  manye  victories  ugaynste  oure 
enemyes.'  He  then  points  out  the  necessity  of 
callingupon  the  justices,  and  charging  tliem '  upon 
heir  allegiance,  that  tliys  singular  benetit  of  God 
may  be  practised.' 

In  the  popular  insurrection  of  the  Kentish 
men,  under  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  in  the  reign  of 
Mary,  the  queen  requested  from  the  city  an  aid 
of  500  footmen,  well  harnessed,  to  go  against  the 
rebels.  It  was  immediately  granted,  the  men 
were  made  ready  the  same  night,  and  on  the 
morrow  marched  into  Kent.  It  soon  appeared, 
however,  that  their  ardor  sprung  from  another 
source  than  attachment  to  the  queen  ;  for  after 
joining  the  royal  forces  under  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, the  Londoners  went  over  in  a  body  to  the 
rebels,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  more 
than  three  part?  of  the  army,  not  excepting  the 
queen's  guard  itself.  The  city,  notwithstanding, 
still  held  out  for  her  majesty,  but  probably  owing 
more  to  its  being  temporarily  placed  under  the 
command  of  lord  William  Howard,  a  devoted 
servant  of  the  queen's,  than  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
citizens  themselves,  who  participated  largely  in 
the  discontent  which  Mary's  marriage  to  Philip 
of  Spain  had  excited. 

In  the  second  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  there 
was  a  muster  of  the  citizens  before  her  majesty, 
a'ld  the  French  and  imperial  ambassadors  in 
Greenwich  Park  ;  but  it  seems,  from  the  compa- 
ratively small  number  assembled,  to  have  consist:- 
ed  of  some  select  companies  only.  Tiiere  were 
'  1400  men,  whereof  800  were  pikemen,  all  in 
fine  corslets,  400  harquebuts  in  shirts  of  mail 
with  merins,  and  200  halberdiers  in  almayne 
rivets ;  ihey  had  to  every  100  two  wliifflers 
richly  apparelled,  and  twelve  wardens  of  the 
best  companies,  riding  in  coates  of  black  velvet, 
to  conduct  them,  with  drums  and  fifes,  and  six 
ensigns,  all  in  jerkins  of  white  Bruges  satin, 
cut  and  lined  with  black  sarsnet,  with  caps, 
hozen,  and  scarfs  according.' 

When,  in  1572,  Elizabeth  began  to  be  disturb- 
ed in  her  government  by  maciiinations,  foreign 
and  domestic,  she  sent  an  order  to  the  lord  mayor, 
sheriffs,  and  aldermen,  recommending  to  them 
renewed  diligence  in  training  up  tiie  young  citi- 
zens to  the  use  of  arms  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital :  and  particularly  to  the  use  of  musketry, 
which  was  now  beginning  to  supersede  the  bow 
and  arrow.  The  order  was  obeyed  with  so  much 
alacrity,  that,  within  two  months  after  a  choice 
body  of  3000  pikemen  and  gunners,  completely 
armed  and  disciplined,  mustered  before  the 
queen  in  Greenwich  Park  ;  and  these  were  in- 
dependent of  the  city  archers,  who  were  esti- 
mated to  amount  to  4000  more. 

The  preparation  in  the  ports  of  Spain  of  the 
boasted  Armada,  which  was  to  effect  the  conquest 
of  I",ni;land  and  the  re-establishment  of  poi)cry 
called  for  still  greater  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  of  London.  From  a  report  of  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom 
on  that  occasion,  recently  compiled  from  the  re- 
cords in  the  tower  (primed,  but  not  published),  it 
appears,  that  London  then  contained  20,096  able 
householders  within  the  wards,  besides  'J'S'A 
Grangers  lit  for  service;  and  that  of  this  number 
no   less    tlian    10,000  were  actually   embodied. 


Altiiough  the  lords  of  the  council  ordered  Ed- 
mund York,  a  brave  oihcer,  who  had  served  in 
the  Low  Countries,  to  point  out  tlie  best  means 
of  putting  the  city  ma  good  state  of  defence,  yet 
the  lord  mayor  had  the  supreme  command  and 
authority  to  appoint  colonels,  captains,  and  other 
inferior  officers  under  him.  'Such  an  honor,' 
says  York,  'and  such  a  gracious  favor,  never 
happened  to  any  people,  neither  was  the  like 
heretofore  done  unto  them.' 

York  recommended  that  the  city  should  be 
divided  into  sections,  containing  1500  men,  '  all 
inhabitants,  which  shall  be  either  the  householder, 
his  Sonne,  or  continued  servant.'  Every  night 
at  six  o'clock,  five  companies  of  different  regi- 
ments were  to  assemble  in  the  Exchange.  '  and 
there  stand  in  battell  a  quarter  of  an  hour.' 
After  the  countersign  was  given  to  every  officer, 
says  York,  '  a  prayer  for  her  majesty's  estate 
and  kingdome,  and  the  Lord's  prayer,  shall  be 
said.'  Five  billets  were  next  to  be  put  into  a 
hat,  which  the  captains  were  to  draw,  to  deter- 
mine their  respective  stations  for  the  night.  So 
much  reliance  had  the  cjueen  upon  tiie  courage 
and  attachment  of  the  citizens,  tliat  she  selected 
9000  of  them  to  be  her  body  guard.  The  re- 
maining 1000  were  sent  to  the  camp  at  Tilbury 
Fort. 

The  usual  place  of  training  the  city  bands  at 
this  period,  was  the  old  Artillery  Garden  or 
Ground,  the  site  of  which  is  commemorated  by 
tiie  names  of  several  streets  and  lanes  on  the  east 
side  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  as  Artillery  Street, 
Artillery  Lane,  Fort  Street,  &c.  500  of  the  most 
expert,  who  had  '  experience  botli  abroad  and  at 
home,'  were  selected  to  drill  the  rest,  and  we  are 
told,  that  'very  sufficient  and  skillful  they  were 
to  train  and  teach  common  soldiers  the  managing 
of  their  muskets,  pikes,  and  halberds,  march, 
counter-march,  and  ring.'  These  masters  of  the 
art  military  formed  a  company  by  themselves, 
of  which  '  every  man  by  turn  bore  orderly  office, 
from  the  corporal  to  the  captain.'  Some  of 
these  were  sent  to  the  camp  at  Tilbury,  to  assist 
in  drilling  the  new  levies,  and  were  tlu'^ii  known 
by  t!ie  name  of  the  captains  of  tlie  artillery  gar- 
den. Such  was  the  rise  of  that  respectable 
body,  still  subsisting  at  the  present  day,  the  Ar- 
tillery Company. 

The  military  ardor  which  the  Spanisii  Ar- 
mada called  forth,  was  succeeded  by  a  long  pe- 
riod of  ease.  The  whole  of  the  city  corps  were 
disembodied,  and  the  exercises  in  the  artillery 
garden  entirely  discontinued;  so  that,  when 
the  queen  wanted  an  aid  of  men  from  the 
city,  to  send  to  the  relief  of  Calais  in  1596, 
she  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  mode  of 
impressment,  and  that  in  a  way  not  altempl- 
ted  perhaps  either  before  or  since.  Un  the 
forenoon  of  Easter  Monday,  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  received  orders  to  provide  instantly, 
for  tiie  queen's  service,  1000  able  bodied  men. 
'J'lie  day  and  hour  were  conveniently  chosen; 
the  churches,  as  is  usual  on  this  festival,  were 
filled  ;  and  thitlier  the  magistrates  immediately 
repaired  with  their  proper  officers,  made  fast  all 
the  doors,  and  in  a  few  minutes  executed  the 
required  levy  on  the  assembled  congregations. 
'The  men  were  forthwith  furnished  with  armour, 
weapons,  and  all  things  necessary,'  and  marched 
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off  to  Dover  before  night.  Tlie  system  of  press- 
ing, tliougli  not  in  the  same  indecorous  manner, 
was  afterwards  repeatedly  resorted  to  during 
Klizabeth's  reign. 

A  material  change  in  the  military  exercises  of 
the  London  citizens  took  place  at  the  close 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  with  which  the  use  of 
the  sword  and  buckler  seems  to  iiave  ended. 
Stowe  relates  that,  in  his  time, '  the  art  of  defence 
and  use  of  weapons  was  tauglit  by  professed 
masters,'  and  that  the  young  Londoners,  after 
liie  evening  prayer  on  holidays,  were  permitted 
to  exercise  themselves  with  their  wafters  and 
bucklers  before  their  masters'  doors.  The  wafters 
here  mentioned  were  swords  with  the  flat  part 
placed  in  the  direction  of  the  edge.  Shakspeare 
and  all  the  writers  of  his  time  mention  schools 
for  teaching  the  use  of  weapons  as  common  in 
London  ;  but  when  the  alarm  of  outward  danger 
had  been  dissipated,  and  the  pusillanimous 
reign  of  James  had  commenced,  military  exercises 
were  naturally  discountenanced  by  a  king,  who 
had  an  instinctive  horror  at  the  sight  of  a  naked 
sword  ;  and  who  praised  armour,  rather  because, 
as  he  said,  it  prevented  the  wearer  from  hurting 
others,  than  for  the  protection  it  gave  him. 

The  danger  which  might  arise  from  such  an 
habitual  neglect  of  military  exercises,  at  length 
roused  some  patriotic  spirits  to  exert  themselves 
to  revive  the  ancient  trainings  in  the  artillery  gar- 
den. In  IGIO  Philip  Hudson,  lieutenant  of  the 
artillery  company,  and  divers  other  gentlemen 
and  citizens  of  London,  considering  the  inconve- 
niences which  had  been  suffered  by  many  '  late 
populous  and  flourishing  neighbour  cities,  prin- 
ci])ally  by  reason  of  their  neglect  of  that  most 
noble  exercise  of  arms  and  martiall  discipline  in 
times  of  wealth  and  peace ;  they,  like  loving 
sons  to  so  glorious  a  city,'  undertook,  '  at  their 
own  private  or  particular  charge,  a  weekly  exer- 
cise of  arms  and  military  discipline  after  the  mo- 
dern and  best  fashion  and  construction  then  in 
use;*  and  for  their  better  ease  and  more  conve- 
nience, '  they  erected  a  strong  and  well  furnished 
armoury  in  the  said  ground,  in  which  are  arms  of 
several  sorts  ;  and  of  such  extraordinary  fashion 
and  goodness  for  service,  as  are  hard  to  be 
matched  elsewhere.'  Four  years  after,  James  L 
commanded  a  general  muster  of  all  the  horse  and 
foot  soldiers  throughout  England  ;  and  such  was 
the  progress  which  the  citizens  of  London  had  by 
that  time  made  in  their  military  re-orctanization, 
that  no  fewer  than  6000  of  them  assembled  on 
the  occasion.  They  were  commanded  by  twenty 
captains,  selected  of  the  most  active  and  forward 
citizens,  and  unto  every  one  of  them  were  allot- 
ted 300  shot  and  pikes,  being,  for  the  most  part, 
all  householders  bravely  furnished  ;  and  such  of 
them  as  were  not  formerly  of  the  Martial  Society, 
and  practice  of  the  Artillery  Garden,  became 
then  admitted  of  that  warlike  company. 

Although  the  reign  of  James  continued  to  the 
last  undisturbed  by  war,  the  artillery  company 
laudably  persevered  in  their  exercises.  In  1638 
the  common  council  passed  an  order  *  that  the 
trained  bands  should  be  made  perfect  in  disci- 
])iine,  and  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
thac  low  and  indigent  persons  do  not  impose 
tneinselves  as  officers,  but  that  they  be  selected 


from  the  most  respectable  gentlemen,  and  also 
from  tiiose  who  are  capable  and  expert.' 

When  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  the  trained  bands  of  London,  as  they 
were  then  called,  espoused  the  cause  of  tne  peo- 
ple, and  are  universally  allowed  to  have  contri- 
buted mainly  to  its  ultimate  triumph.  After 
Charles  made  his  rash  attempt,  in  1642,  to  seize 
on  Pym,  Hampden,  and  the  other  obnoxious 
members  of  the  house  of  commons,  whom  he  had 
caused  to  be  accused  of  high  treason  ;  and  when 
these  champions  of  liberty  took  refuge  in  the 
city,  and  the  grand  committee  of  ])arliament  it- 
self was  obliged  to  transfer  its  sittings  to  Guild- 
hall, the  trained  bands  placed  themselves  under 
the  command  of  major  general  Skipton,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  them  in  the  exercise  of 
their  parliamentary  privileges. 

The  appeal  to  arms  was  at  length  made,  and 
Charles  advancing  towards  London,  defeated 
colonel  Ilollis's  regiment  at  Brentford,  and  took 
possession  of  that  town.  Every  possible  exertion 
was  then  made  to  prevent  his  entrance  into  the 
capital;  'with  unspeakable  expedition,'  says 
Clarendon,  '  the  army,  under  the  earl  of  Essex, 
was  drawn  together,  and  the  trained  bands  of 
London  led  out,  in  their  brightest  equipage,  upon 
the  heath  next  Brentford,  where  they  had,  indeed, 
a  full  army  of  horse  and  foot,  fit  to  have  decided 
the  title  of  a  crown  with  an  equal  adversary.' 
The  parliamentary  forces  did  not  amount  to  less 
than  24,0U0  men,  '  stout,  gallant,  proper  men, 
as  well  habited  and  armed,  as  were  ever  seen 
in  any  army,  and  seemed  to  be  in  as  good  cou- 
rage to  fight  the  enemy.'  'The  good  wives  and 
others,'  says  Whitelock,  '  mindful  of  their  hus- 
bands and  friends,  sent  many  cart  loads  of  pro- 
visions, and  wines,  and  good  things  to  Turnham 
Green,  with  which  the  soldiers  were  refreshed 
and  made  merry,  and  the  more,  when  (after  a 
short  time)  they  understood  that  the  king  and  all 
his  army  were  retreated.'  Next  year  the  citizens 
not  only  repaired  and  strengthened  their  walls, 
but  erected  an  outer  line  of  trenches  and  fortifi- 
cations, which  included  the  whole  of  the  suburbs 
from  the  end  of  Shored  itch  on  the  east,  to  Hyde 
Park  Corner  and  \  auxhall  on  the  west,  and  from 
the  end  of  Kent  Street,  Deptford  Road,  on  the 
south,  to  Bloomsbury  on  the  north.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  ardor  with  which  these  fortifi- 
cations were  prosecuted.  Thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  assisted  by  the  trainbands, 
and  headed  by  several  members  of  the  common 
council,  were  constantly  at  work.  The  different 
trades  went  out  in  a  body  on  alternate  days,  as 
appears  by  the  statements  in  the  '  Diurnals,'  and 
other  newspapers  of  the  time.  One  day,  between 
2000  and  3000  porters  gave  their  labor,  another 
day  4000  or  5000  shoemakers  left  their  gentle 
craft  to  assist  in  the  new  fortifications ;  and  the 
tailors,  to  the  number  of  6000,  lent  their  willing 
and  unsolicited  aid  to  the  same  purpose.  The 
fortifications  consisted  of  a  strong  earthen  ram- 
part, planted  with  bastions  and  redoubts.  The 
expense  of  these  works  was  defrayed  by  a  gen-eral 
levy  on  the  inhabitants,  and  a  loan  of  £60,000 
from  the  city  companies. 

The  king's  affairs  taking  for  a  time  a  ])rosperou,s 
turn,  and  the  city  of  Gloucester,  which  had  de- 
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clared  for  tlie  parliament,  being  hard  pressed  by 
his  troops,  great  exertions  were  made  to  send  the 
earl  of  Essex  with  an  army  to  its  relief;  and  to 
encourage  the  recruiting,  for  this  purpose,  the 
London  magistracy  had  recourse  to  the  vigorous 
measures  of  ordering,  that  all  shops,  within  their 
lines,  should  '  be  shut  up,  and  continue  so  till 
Gloucester  was  relieved.' 

The  Londoners  accordingly,  besides  furnishing 
two  regiments  of  their  trained  bands,  sent  forth 
four  auxiliary  regiments,  three  of  foot  and  one  of 
horse.  The  parliamentary  army  now  marched 
towards  Gloucester,  but  the  king,  hearing  of  their 
approach,  raised  the  siege  and  advanced  to  meet 
them.  The  hostile  forces  met  at  Newbury,  and 
in  that  sanguinary  tight  (albeit  tliey  were  but 
keepers  of  shops),  gave  signal  proof  of  their  here- 
ditary resolution  and  prowess.  '  The  London 
trained  bands  and  auxiliary  regiments,'  says  lord 
Clarendon,  <  of  whose  inexperience  of  danger 
or  any  kind  of  service,  beyond  the  easy  practice 
of  their  postures  in  their  artillery  garden,  men 
had  till  then  too  cheap  an  estimation,  behaved 
themselves  to  wonder,  and  were,  in  truth,  the 
preservation  of  that  array  that  day ;  for  they  stood 
as  a  bulwark  and  rampire  to  defend  the  rest,  and, 
when  their  wings  of  horse  were  scattered  and 
dispersed,  kept  their  ground  so  steadily,  that 
though  prince  Rupert  himself  led  up  the  choice 
horse  to  charge  them,  and  endured  their  storm 
of  small  shot,  he  could  make  no  impression  upon 
their  stand  of  pikes,  but  was  forced  to  wheel 
about.'  In  the  subsequent  affair  at  Cheriton 
Downs,  the  Londoners  acquired  fresh  laurels. 
Two  of  their  strongest  auxiliary  regiments  fought 
under  Sir  William  Waller,  on  that  occasion,  and, 
as  Whitelock  tells  us,  '  did  very  brave  service ; 
they  drove  the  enemy  from  the  hedges,  which 
they  had  lined  with  musketeers,  and  gained  the 
passage  to  a  wood,  which  stood  the  parliamentary 
forces  in  great  stead,  and  shortly  after  put  the 
enemy  to  a  rout ;  which  was  so  total,  that  scarcely 
ten  of  them  were  left  together.' 

The  city  shortly  after  increased  the  number  of 
troops  they  had  in  the  field  against  the  king  to 
8400  ;  four  regiments  were  under  the  earl  of 
Essex,  and  three  under  Sir  William  Waller. 

Although  they  continued  foremost,  in  the  strug- 
gle between  the  crown  and  the  people,  the  Lon- 
doners, when  the  parliament  and  the  army  quar- 
relled, and  Cromwell  rose  on  the  bucklers  of  the 
latter  to  supreme  power,  fell  into  the  back  ground, 
and  suffered  but  too  many  affronts  and  hardsiiips 
at  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  had  been  the 
principal  means  of  placing  in  the  seat  of  royalty. 
The  works  about  the  city  were  ordered  to  be 
demolished  ;  the  trained  bands  were  discharged; 
the  treasuries  of  different  city  companies  were 
robbed,  in  order  to  pay  arrears  due  to  Cromwell's 
soldiers;  particularly  that  of  the  weavers'  com- 
pany, from  which  £20,000  were  carried  off;  and, 
when  these  were  found  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, bands  of  these  satellites  were  quartered  on 
the  city,  not  only  in  the  inns,  but  in  private 
houses,  till  the  deficiency  was  made  up. 

During  the  quarrel  between  the  army  and  the 
parliament,  the  services  of  the  London  trained 
bands  were  frequently  called  for  to  suppress  tu- 
mults :  nor  were  those  of  a  political  nature  the 


most  dangerous  to  the  existing  government.  In 
April,  1648,  a  riot  was  begun  in  Moorfields,  on 
account  of  tlie  infraction  of  the  parliamentary 
ordinance  against  tippling  and  gaming  on  the 
sabbath,  which  required  all  the  energy  of  Fairfax 
to  suppress.  The  first  party  of  the  trained  bands 
sent  to  quell  the  tumult  were  overpowered  by 
the  rioters,  who  seized  their  arms,  drums,  and 
colors,  and  daringly  beat  up  for  recruits.  A 
mob  in  a  populous  city  is  like  a  rolling  snow 
ball,  increasing  as  it  proceeds ;  and  the  rioters 
were  soon  so  formidable  as  to  be  enabled  to  act 
on  the  offensive.  The  prisons  of  Newgate  and 
Ludgate  were  surprised  during  the  night;  and 
next  day  they  attempted  to  seize  Whitehall,  but 
were  repelled  by  the  soldiers.  They,  however, 
were  more  successful  in  the  city,  where  they  at- 
tacked the  mansion  house,  and  carried  off  a  piece 
of  artillery,  called  a  drake.  Ammunition  was  ob- 
tained from  the  magazine,  in  Leadenhall  Street, 
where  tliey  made  a  stand  against  the  only  two 
regiments  then  in  London,  nor  did  they  give  way 
until  several  of  them  were  wounded,  and  others 
taken  prisoners. 

When  the  question  of  the  restoration  came, 
after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  to  be  agitated,  the 
citizens  had  their  revenge.  The  king's  restorer, 
Monk,  found  them  well  disposed  to  Second  his 
views,  and,  being  appointed  major  general  of 
their  forces,  he  speedily  re-embodied  both  the 
trained  bands  and  auxiliary  regiments,  and,  at  a 
grand  review  in  Hyde  Park,  apjieared  at  the  head 
of  no  fewer  than  18,600  '  brave  Londoners,'  a 
greater  force  than  the  city  had  mustered  for  some 
centuries.  It  was  composed  of  six  regiments  of 
trained  bands,  six  auxiliary  regiments,  and  one 
regiment  of  horse.  The  mere  demonstration  of 
such  a  force,  on  the  order  of  royalty,  at  this  junc- 
ture of  affairs,  was  sufficient.  The  restoration 
immediately  followed. 

\^ery  shortly  after,  the  restored  monarch  issued 
a  commission  of  lieutenancy  for  the  city  of 
London,  which  vested  the  commissioners  witli 
similar  powers  to  those  possessed  by  the  lords 
lieutenant  of  counties.  The  city  regiments  were 
by  them  new  modelled,  and  augmented,  the  foot 
to  20,000,  and  the  horse  to  800. 

The  insurrection  of  the  fifth- monarchy  men, 
which  took  place  in  the  following  year,  is  justly 
regarded  in  history  as  an  act  of  frenzy  in  a  de- 
luded few  ;  but  it  deserves  notice  1-ere,  as  a  sort  of 
frenzy  which  could  only  have  happened  in  a  com- 
munity inured,  as  we  have  seen  that  of  London 
was,  to  the  use  of  arms.  A  body  of  not  more 
than  sixty  men,  but  all  well  armed,  sally  forth 
from  a  meeting  house  in  Swan  Alley,  Coleman 
Street,  under  the  guidance  of  one  \'enner,  tiieir 
preaclier,  and  a  mad  colonel  of  the  name  of  Cox, 
to  proclaim  '  King  .Tesus.'  They  encounter  a 
party  of  the  trained  bands,  in  the  interest  of 
'  k;ng  Charles,' led  on  by  Sir  Richard  Brown, 
the  lord  mayor,  and  put  them  to  the  rout.  They 
inarch  triumphantly  up  and  down  the  city,  kill 
a  hcadborough  by  way  of  exercise,  and  then, 
learning  that  a  body  of  horse  is  coming  against 
them,  retire  for  the  night  to  Caen  Wood,  near 
Ilampsiead.  Here  they  are  attacked  at  break  of 
morn;  some  of  them  are  taken,  and  the  rest  dis- 
persed.    But  next  day  they  rally,  return  into  the 
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city,  and  fight  a  severe  battle  in  Wood  Street,  nothing  in  the  picture  but  that  his  soldiers  were 
with  a  body  of  regular  horse  and  a  party  of  the  ridiculed,  expressed  great  displeasure;  and  the 
trained  bands;  two  of  their  best  men  are  slain,  print  was  dedicated  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  Venner,  the  leader,  wounded  and  made  An  age  of  tranquillity  succeeded,  and  the  mi- 
prisoner;  the  remainder,  under  colonel  Cox,  litary  force  of  London  was  kept  up  more  for 
retire  fighting  towards  Cripplegate :  a  party  of  parade  than  service,  until  the  French  revolution 
ten  take  post  in  a  neighboring  ale  house,  and  broke  out.  As  the  danger  approached,  the  ne- 
defend  it  with  such  resolution,  that  it  is  not  cessary  preparations  were  made  with  zeal  and 
carried  before  seven  of  them  are  killed ;  nor  alacrity.  It  was  at  first  proposed,  that  t^vo 
until  twenty  of  the  whole  number,  being  at  least  regiments  of  militia  should  be  raised  by  ballot, 
more  than  the  one-half,  and  twice  as  many  of  and  placed  under  the  commission  of  lieutenancy; 
their  opponents,  have  apparently  bit  the  dust.  but  this  mode  was  found  inconvenient;  and  in 

The  trained  bands,  '  of  whose  inexperience  in  1796  a  new  act  ot  parliament  was  passed,  au- 
danger,  or  of  any  kind  of  service  beyond  tlie  easy  thorising  the  city  to  raise  two  regiments  of  600 
practice  of  the  artillery  garden,'  Clarendon  men  each,  by  enlistment,  the  expense  of  which 
says,  '  men  had  too  cheap  an  estimation,'  were  was  to  be  defrayed  by  a  small  assessment  on  each 
long  the  favorite  force  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  on  ward.  Each  regiment  was  commanded  by  a 
every  occasion,  when  their  services  were  called  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  major,  ten  captains, 
upon,  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  covi'l-  ten  lieutenants,  and  ten  ensigns,  all  appointed  by 
dence  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Previous  to  the  the  great  officers  of  the  city,  who  formed  the 
civil  war,  as  appears  by  a  tract  in  tlie  Harleian  commission  of  lieutenancy.  The  authority  of 
MSS.,  containing  an  account  of  their  musters  in  the  crown  over  the  two  militia  regiments  was 
164.3,  their  force,  including  auxiliaries,  exceeded  very  limited.  His  majesty  could  only  order  one 
18,000  men.  This  species  of  force,  which  was  regiment  to  march  out  of  the  city,  and  that  not 
-•eglected  during  the  protectorate,  was  remodelled  further  than  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  The 
by  Charles  II.,  and  the  trained  bands  alone  aug-  success  of  tlie  French  arms  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
mented  to  20,000  men.  As  the  restored  govern-  many,  and  the  threatened  invasion  of  Great 
ment  found  itself  secure,  this  force  was  reduced,  Britain,  redoubled  the  military  ardor,  and  volun- 
and  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  disorganised,  teer  associations  were  raised  in  every  part  of  the 
when  the  rebellion  of  1715  induced  the  govern-  kingdom.  In  London  they  consisted  princijially 
ment  to  issue  an  order  for  it  to  muster,  and  be  of  citizens,  and  other  respectable  tradesmen,  who 
in  readiness  to  suppress  any  tumults  that  might  formed  themselves  into  companies  in  their  re- 
arise.  The  trained  bands  were  still  nominally  spective  wards  and  districts,  electing  their  own 
kept  up,  although  six  auxiliary  regiments  and  officers,  finding  their  own  clothing,  arms,  and 
some  troops  of  horse  were  reduced.  accoutrements,  and  devoting  their  time  and  their 

The  rebellion  of  1745  again  roused  the  military  money  to  the  service  of  their  country.  These 
spirit  of  the  metropolis :  the  trained  bands  were  military  preparations  were  very  actively  carried 
kept  in  readiness,  and  the  militia  embodied  ;  two     on  in  the  year  1798. 

regiments  were  raised  at  the  expense  of  the  mer-  The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  his  late  majesty 
chants,  and  corps  of  volunteers  incorporated.  The  was  celebrated  on  the  4th  of  June,  1799,  by  one 
lawyers  exchanged  their  briefs  for  muskets,  and  of  those  spectacles  which  a  free  country  could 
the  judges  their  wigs  for  helmets;  the  weavers  alone  present.  His  majesty  on  that  day  reviewed 
of  Spitalfields  laid  aside  their  shuttle  and  distaff  15,000  men,  of  whom  upwards  of  8000  were 
for  the  pike  and  the  bayonet ;  and  even  the  ma-  citizen  soldiers,  who  had,  from  motives  of  the 
nagers  of  the  theatres  offered  to  form  a  corps  of  purest  patriotism,  formed  themselves  into  mili- 
*  his  majesty's  servants,'  ready  to  quit  the  mimic  tary  associations,  and  relincjuished  for  a  moment 
combats  of  the  stage  for  the  tented  field.  Large  their  peaceful  occupations,  to  learn  '  the  trade 
subscriptions  were  raised  for  supplying  the  troops  of  war,"  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  purpose  of 
with  the  necessary  clothing  and  the  munitions  of  guarding  their  own  and  their  sovereign's  rights, 
war,  towards  which  the  corporation  of  the  city  should  they  have  been  attempted  to  be  endan- 
gave  £  1000,  and  several  of  the  city  companies  gered  by  the  threatened  invasion.  After  the  troops 
contributed  liberally.  Even  the  (juakers  so  far  had  gone  dirouab  their  evolutions,  much  to  the 
overcame  their  religious  scruples  as  to  raise  a  satisfaction  of  his  majesty,  and  the  firing  was 
considerable  sum  for  the  purchase  of  woollen  concluded,  the  whole  line  waved  their  caps  in  the 
waistcoats  for  the  soldiers ;  and,  had  the  danger  air,  and  gave  three  hearty  huzzas,  which  were 
been  more  imminent,  it  is  probable  they  might  have  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  upwards  of  150,000 
been  induced  to  go  farther,  and,  like  the  Qu.akers  persons  who  attended  the  review. 
of  America  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolu-  The  military  spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  city  of 
tion,  have  subscribed  for  gunpowder,  under  the  London  had  not  yet,  however,  fully  developed 
equivocal  denomination  of  grain,  or  for  muskets,  itself.  Every  year,  every  month,  and  we  might 
under  the  name  of  fire  irons.  The  approach  of  say  every  day,  increased  the  loyal  associations, 
the  rebels  to  Derby  increased  these  preparations  :  of  which  the  nucleus  only  had  as  yet  been  found 
the  city  gates  were  guarded  ;  and  a  large  train  of 
artillery  was  sent  from  the  tower  to  a  camp 
formed  on  Finchley  Common,  where  it  was  de- 
termined to  raise  the  royal  standard.  This  cir- 
cumstance gave  rise  to  Hogarth's  admirable  pic 


In  the  month  of  October,  1803,  a  succession  of 
renews  took  place,  in  which  more  than  30,000 
volunteer  troops  were  reviewed  ;  and  this  num- 
ber, large  as  it  was,  fell  far  short  of  the  actual 
force  of  the  metropolis,  which,  including  a  few  of 


ture,  the  March  to  Finchley,  for  which  he  sought     the  adj-acent  villages  within  the  bills  of  mortality, 
the  royal    patronage ;    but   the  king,  who  saw     where   distinct   corns   had    also    been   formed. 
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amounted  to  a  force  of  46,000  men.  His  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York,  the  commiinder  in 
chief,  observed,  in  his  general  orders,  '  His  ma- 
jesty perceives,  with  heart-felt  satisfaction,  that 
tLe  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  on  which 
the  system  of  the  armed  volunteers  throughout 
the  kingdom  was  originally  founded,  had  risen 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment formed  such  a  bulwark  to  the  constitution 
and  liberties  of  the  country  as  will  enable  us, 
under  the  protection  of  providence,  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  tJie  unprovoked  malice  of  our  enemies, 
and  to  hurl  back,  with  becoming  indignation, 
the  threats  which  they  have  presumed  to  vent 
against  our  independence.'  At  the  peace  of 
1814  the  military  force  of  the  metropolis  was 
reduced  to  the  artillery  company  and  the  two 
regiments  of  militia  which  had  superseded  the 
trained  bands. 

Churches,  Public  Buildikgs,  &c. — We 
may  now  advert  to  the  buildings  of  this  great 
metropolis,  and  of  these,  the  churches  of  the  estab- 
lishment, necessarily,  take  tlie  lead,  on  account 
of  tlieir  magnificence,  as  well  as  their  antiquity. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  is  the  noblest  of 
Protestant  churches.  Some  historians  endeavour 
to  prove  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple  of  Diana :  but  this  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  discredits;  observing  that  '  having  changed 
all  tile  foundation  of  old  St.  Paul's,  and  upon  that 
occasion  rummaged  all  the  ground  thereabouts, 
being  very  desirous  to  find  some  footsteps  of  such 
a  temple,  he  could  not  discover  any.'  It  is  not 
before  the  time  of  Augustine  we  find  any  trace 
of  a  structure  here.  When  he  found  a  patron  in 
Etlielbert,  king  of  Kent,  this  monarch,  in  1619, 
first  founded  the  cathedral,  dedicated  it  to  St. 
P;iul,  and  endowed  it  with  the  manor  of  Tilling- 
ham  and  other  lands.  It  was  of  wood  ;  but  for 
the  period  no  mean  structure  :  Dugdale  assures 
us  that,  in  1675,  Erkenwald,  then  bishop  of 
London,  '  bestowed  great  cost  on  the  fabric 
tiiereof,  augmenting  its  revenues  very  much  with 
his  own  estate.' 

During  the  he])tarchy,  this  church  flourished. 
Kenred,  king  of  Mercia,  declared  it  to  be  as  free 
in  all  its  rights  as  he  himself  desired  to  be  at 
the  day  of  judgment.  Athelstan  endowed  it  with 
106  farms,  messuages,  &c.  Edgar  gave  it 
twenty-five  mansions,  besides  a  considerable 
sum  in  money;  and  his  wife,  Egleflede,  two  lord- 
ships. All  these  grants  were  confirmed  by  the 
charters  of  Ethelred  and  Canute,  which  solemidy 
denounce  curses  on  all  who  dare  to  violate  this 
jjlace  of  worship.  Edward  the  Confessor,  also, 
endowed  it  liberally,  so  that  '  great  was  the 
esteem  that  this  cathedral  then  had.'  On  the 
landmg  of  William  I.  he  seized  on  some  of  the 
ruveniies  of  St.  Paul's ;  but  no  sooner  was  he 
seated  on  the  throne  than  he  restored  them,  and 
confirmed  all  its  privileges. 

In  1086  the  wooden  cathedral  was  laid  in 
ashes,  by  a  conflagration  which  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  city  ;  but  this  event  made  way 
for  a  more  magnificent  building  than  had  ever 
been  raised  for  the  purposes  of  devotion  in  this 
kingdom.  To  the  pious  zeal  of  the  bishops, 
Maurice  and  De  Belmeis,  London  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  this  new  edifice.     The  latter  is  said 


to  have  devoted  the  whole  of  his  revenue  to  the 
undertaking.  The  steeple,  which  was  of  timber, 
was  finished  in  1221  ;  tlie  quire  in  1240  ;  and,  in 
1283,  the  cathedral,  nearly  as  it  stood  in  point  of 
magnitude  previous  to  the  great  fire,  was  finally 
completed,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  pavement, 
which  was  not  made  until  the  year  1312,  when 
the  whole  was  paved  with  '  good  and  firm  mar- 
ble, which  cost  five-pence  the  foot.'  About  this 
period  an  exact  survey  was  made  of  the  church  ; 
and  its  dimensions,  according  to  Dugdale,  were 
stupendous. 

In  length  it  measured  690  feet ;  and  in 
breadth  ]  30  feet ;  the  height  of  the  body  of  ttie 
church  was  150  feet ;  and  the  space  of  ground 
comprehended  within  the  walls  was  three  acres 
and  a  half,  one  rood  and  a  half,  and  six  perches. 
Tiie  height  of  the  tower  and  spire  from  the  level 
ground  was  520  feet;  the  ball,  above  the  head 
of  the  spire,  was  so  large,  that  it  would  contain 
within  it  ten  bushels  of  corn  ;  tlie  length  of  the 
cross,  above  the  ball,  or  porael,  was  fifteen  feet ; 
and  the  traverse  of  the  cross  six  feet. 

Dugdale  enumerates  no  fewer  than  seventy-six 
chantry  chapels  within  this  sacred  fane,  and 
sixty  endowed  anniversary  obits:  not  fewer  than 
200  priests  are  supposed  to  have  been  required 
to  perforin  the  various  duties  of  these  establish- 
ments. 

The  building  was  in  the  Norman  style,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  presented  one  of  the  earliest 
and  finest  examples  of  the  use  of  pointed  arches. 
Tlie  decorations  within,  corresponded  in  richness 
and  splendor  with  the  magnificence  of  the  exterior. 
The  high  altar  shone  all  over  with  precious 
stones,  and  was  surrounded  with  images,  '  beau- 
tifully wrought.'  At  the  right  side  of  it  there 
was  an  oil  painting  of  St.  Paul,  '  placed  in  a 
tabernacle  of  wood,'  which  is  said  to  have  been 
a  masterly  performance,  having  been  executed  in 
1398,  at  a  cost  of  £12  6s.  Near  the  altar  was  the 
splendid  shrine  of  St.  Erkenwald,  which  was  for 
many  ages  a  favorite  resort  of  the  pious.  Another 
shrine,  nearly  as  celebrated,  was  that  of  Roger 
Niger,  who  was  made  bishop  in  1229 ;  Matthew 
Paris  records,  that  miracles  were  frequently 
wrought  at  it. 

Among  the  uncanonised,  but  perhaps  not 
less  truly  eminent  personages,  to  whom  monu- 
ments were  erected  in  this  cathedral,  were  '  old 
John  of  (Jaunt,  time-honored  Lancaster:'  the 
gallant  Syijiiey,  author  of  the  Arcadia;  Dean, 
Colet,  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's  school ;  and  \'an- 
dyke,  the  painter.  Here  too  reposed  the  ashes, 
of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  but  without  a  stone 
to  mark  the  spot.  He  died  so  poor  that  his 
body  was  buried  by  stealth,  to  prevent  its  being 
arrested.  The  celebration  of  obsequies  for  per- 
sons of  rank  once  formed  a  peculiar  and  a  very 
profitable  privilege  of  St.  Paul's.  The  ambassa- 
dors of  foreign  princes,  and  many  of  our  ucbility, 
according  to  Dugdale,  the  knights  of  tlie  garter, 
the  lord  mayor,  and  the  several  companies  of 
London,  all  attended  with  great  devotion  at 
these  ceremonies. 

St.  Paul's  was  the  place  where,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  tlie  flagellants,  to  the  number  of 
120  men  and  women,  exercised  their  castigations. 
'  Each  day,'  says  Dr.  Lingard,  '  at  the  appointed 
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)iour,  they  assembled,  ranged  themselves  in  two 
lines,  and  moved  slowly  through  the  streets, 
scourging  their  naked  shoulders,  and  chanting  a 
hymn.  At  a  known  signal,  all,  witli  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last,  threw  themselves  flat  on  the 
ground.  He,  as  he  passed  by  his  companions, 
gave  each  a  lash,  and  then  also  lay  down.  The 
others  followed  in  succession,  till  every  indivi- 
dual, in  his  turn,  had  received  a  stroke  from 
the  whole  brotherhood.  The  citizens  gazed  and 
marvelled,  pitied  and  commended ;  but  they 
ventured  no  farther.' 

After  the  battle  of  Bosworth-field,  which  gave 
the  crown  to  the  earl  of  Richmond,  llie  king,  on 
arriving  in  London,  rode  through  the  city  to  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul  (says  a  MS.  in  the 
Lansdown  collection,  No.  250),  where  he  offered 
three  standards. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1592,  the  nobles,  with 
the  lord  mayor  and  corporation,  attended  St. 
Paul's  in  great  state,  when  Dr.  JNIorton,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  lord  chancellor, 
addressed  them  in  a  long  oration,  on  occasion  of 
the  king  of  Spain  having  taken  Granada  from 
the  Moors.  Te  Deum  was  sung  and  great  re- 
joicings followed. 

Queen  ]\Iary  seems  to  have  had  particular  at- 
tention paid  to  her  at  St.  Paul's.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  queen  rode  through  the  city  to 
\V  estminster,  as  she  passed  through  tiie  church- 
yard, a  Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Peter  stood 
on  the  weathercock,  holding  a  streamer  in  his 
hand,  five  yards  long,  and,  waving  it,  stood  some 
time  on  one  foot,  at  the  same  time  shaking  the 
other ;  *  and  then,'  says  Stowe,  '  kneeling  on  his 
knees,  to  the  great  marvaill  of  all  the  people.' 
The  city  gave  him  twenty-five  marks  for  his 
*  cost  and  paines.'  On  her  marriage  with  Philip 
of  Spain,  when  the  king  and  queen  passed  the 
churchyard,  '  a  fellow,'  says  Stowe,  '  came  slip- 

i)ing  upon  a  cord,  as  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow,  from 
'aul's  steeple  to  the  ground,  and  lighted  with  his 
head  forwards  on  a  sort  of  feather  bed,  and  after 
he  climbed  up  the  cord  again,  and  did  certain 
feats,'  all  of  which  were  repeated  on  the  corona- 
tion of  Edward  \'I. 

Old  St.  Paul's  was  the  scene,  however,  of  far 
more  important  ceremonies.  It  was  here  that  the 
pusillanimous  king  John  signed  the  resignation 
of  his  crown  and  kingdom  to  the  haughty  legate 
of  the  pope.  Here,  too,  queen  Elizabeth  pub- 
licly returned  thanks  to  the  Deity,  for  the  victory 
over  the  Spanish  armada;  and  the  colors  taken 
from  the  enemy  still  stream  in  triumph,  under  the 
dome  of  the  cathedral. 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  and  INIary,  we  find  that 
the  cathedral  was  a  place  of  common  resort  and 
thoroughfare ;  and  that,  not  only  porters  and 
carriers  of  goods,  but  beasts  of  burden  were 
suffered  to  pass  through  it.  The  dean  and  chap- 
ter, too,  instead  of  checking  ihis  concourse, 
turned  it  to  their  profit,  by  imposing  a  toll  on 
each  passenger.  The  abuse  at  length  became  so 
flasrant,  that  an  act  of  common  council  was 
issued  to  restrain  it.  Many  shops,  and  houses 
too,  were  built  against  the  outer  walls  of  the  ca- 
thnlral  ;  and  even  a  playhouse  is  said  to  have 
1  cfii  among  the  erections  here. 

The  Hurnynge  of  Paules  Church  in  London, 


an  old  tract  written  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1561, 
points  out  the  different  places  vvhere  business  of 
various  sorts  were  carried  on.  '  The  south  alley 
for  usurye  and  poperye ;  the  north  for  simony 
and  the  horse  faire;  in  the  middest,  for  all  kind 
of  bargains,  metinges,  brawlings,  murthers,  con- 
spiracies; and  the  font,  for  ordinary  paiements 
of  money,  are  so  well  knowen  to  all  menne,  as 
the  beggar  knows  his  dishe.' 

The  simony  and  trading  in  benefices,  carried  on 
in  St.  Paul's,  appears  to  have  been  long  known. 
Chaucer  alludes  to  them  in  the  prologue  to  his 
Canterbury  Tales,  and  bishop  Hall,  in  one  of  his 
satires,  broadly  mentions  them  as  notorious.  Ad- 
vertisements were  openly  posted  on  the  doors, 
for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  benefices,  beginning 
usually  with  tiie  words  Si  quis,  a  circumstance 
thus  alluded  to  by  bishop  Hall  :  — 

Saw'st    thou    ever   Si    quis   patch'd   on    Paul's 
church  door, 
To  seek  some  vacant  vicarage  before "! 
Who  wants  a  churchman,  that  can  service  say, 
Read,  fast  and  faire,  his  monthly  homiley. 
And  wed  and  bury,  and  make  Christian  scales? 
Come  to  the  left  side  alley  of  Saint  Paules, 
Thou  servile  foole. 

The  description  of  the  satirical  bishop  has  many 
illustrations:  'I  bought  him  in  Paul's,'  says 
Falstaff,  in  speaking  of  Bardolph.  Massinger, 
also,  in  his  City  Madam,  thus  alludes  to  it  as  a 
notorious  thieves'  sanctuary. 

'  Dining  with  duke  Humphrey'  was  applied 
at  this  tmie,  to  persons  who  walk  about  for  lack 
of  a  dinner  to  sit  down  to.  '  Are  they  none  of 
duke  Humphrey's  furies?  Do  you  think  they 
devised  this  plot  to  get  a  dinner?'  (Mulco  at 
Midnight.)  That  is,  one  of  the  aisles  of  St. 
Paul's  was  called  duke  Humphrey's  Walk,  from 
a  popular  notion,  that  the  good  duke  Humphrey 
of  Gloucester  was  buried  there  ;  though  the  fact 
is,  that  the  duke  was  buried  at  St.  Alban's,  and  , 
the  monument  which  the  vulgar  supposed  to  be 
erected  to  his  memory  was  one  placed  over  the 
remains  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  son  of  Guy 
Beauchamp,  earl  of  W  arwick. 

We  cannot  here  detail  the  further  history  of 
the  old  building.  Large  sums  of  money  were 
collected  under  king  James  L  commission,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  building  materials 
actually  provided  for  its  repair  ;  but  the  reign  of 
James  elapsed  without  the  work  being  com- 
menced. The  duke  of  Buckingham  is  said  to 
have  borrowed  some  of  the  latter  for  the  erection 
of  the  water  gate  at  York  House.  On  the  appoint- 
ment of  Laud  to  the  see  of  London,  this  prelate 
exerted  himself  with  great  vigor  and  success  in 
favor  of  the  neglected  building,  and  set  on  foot 
a  new  subscription,  which  produced  in  a  short 
time  £"101,330  4s.  8d.  The  celebrated  Inigo 
Jones  was  employed  to  superintend  the  repair; 
but,  before  any  thing  material  was  effected,  the 
great  fire  came,  and  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of 
ruins. 

The  subscriptions  for  building  a  new  cathedral, 
which  commenced  soon  after  the  fire,  amounted, 
in  the  course  of  ten  years,  to  £126,000;  a  new 
duty  was  laid  on  coals  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  produced  £5000  a  year;  and  king  Charles 
L    contributed    £1000    annually,     \^'ren    was 
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ordered  lo  prepare  designs  for  tlie  inspection  uf 
the  king,  and,  fixing  upon  one  of  lliem,  his  ma- 
jesty commanded  a  model  of  it  in  wood  to  be 
prepared  on  a  large  scale.  Of  this  model,  which 
is  suffered  to  remain  in  a  dilapidated  state  in  an 
apartment  in  the  cathedral,  where  it  is  exhibited, 
a  living  architect  (Mr.  Elmes)  says,  '  it  possesses 
an  originality  peculiarly  striking;  copied  from 
no  other  building,  it  exhibits  judgment  and  in- 
vention in  every  turn.' 

Excellent  as  the  plan  was,  it  was  rejected,  on 
'he  ground  that  it  differed  too  much  from  the 
preconceived  notion  of  cathedral  churches  ;  the 
secret  appears  to  ha\e  been,  that  it  was  not 
adapted  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  which  the  duke  of  York  hoped  to  restore, 
and  therefore  he  used  his  influence  to  get  the 
plan  rejected.  It  was  witli  the  same  view  that 
the  duke  obtained  the  addition  to  the  plan  that 
was  adopted,  of  the  side  oratories,  which  so 
much  broke  in  upon  the  design,  that  the  archi- 
tect is  said  to  have  shed  tears  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  them. 

The  commission  for  rebuilding  the  cathedral 
was  issued  under  the  great  seal,  dated  November 
12th,  1673.  The  business  of  taking  down  the 
ruins  of  the  old  structure  was  one  of  considerable 
labor  and  difficulty.  To  the  middle  tower,  the 
ruins  of  which  were  200  feet  high,  a  blast  of 
eighteen  pounds  of  gunpowder  was  applied, 
under  the  direction  of  tlie  architect;  and,  com- 
])aratively  small  as  this  force  was,  it  raised  the 
whole  angle  of  the  tower,  with  several  adjoining 
arches  ;  visibly  lifting  the  vast  mass,  which  was 
not  less  than  3000  tons  in  weight,  about  nine 
Indies,  when,  tumbling  back  again  suddenly,  it 
dropped  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  but  with  such  a 
concussion,  that  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbour- 
hood took  it  for  an  earthquake.  Sir  Christopher 
also  now  resorted  to  that  ancient  engine  of  war, 
the  battering-ram ;  a  beam  of  timber  forty  feet 
long,  well  secured  with  ferrules,  and  suspended 
from  a  triangle,  was  vibrated  by  tiiirty  men  for  a 
wliole  day  against  a  part  of  the  wall  without  any 
apparent  effect,  but  on  the  second  day  the  whole 
was  thrown  down. 

Tlie  first  stone  of  the  new  cathedral  was  laid 
on  tlie  21st  of  .luue,  1675,  by  the  great  architect 
himself,  who  lived  to  see  his  son,  then  only  a 
few  months  old,  thirty-five  years  afterwards,  de- 
posit the  highest  stone  of  the  lantern  on  the 
cupola. 

In  1693  the  walls  of  the  new  choir  were 
finished,  and  the  scaffolding  removed  ;  and  on 
the  2d  of  December,  1697,  it  was  opened  for 
flivine  service,  on  occasion  of  the  thanksgiving 
for  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  The  morning  prayer 
chapel  was  opened  for  divine  service  the  1st  of 
February  1699.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  mighty 
fabric  was  begun  and  finished  by  one  architect. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  one  principal  mason,  Mr. 
Strong ;  and  during  one  bishopric,  that  of  Dr. 
Henry  Comjitoii,  bishop  of  London. 

The  total  expense  of  the  building  was  £736,752 
2X.  3^/. 

Tiie  dimensions  of  this  cathedral,  compared 
with  that  of  St.  Peter's,  are,  according  to  the  I'a- 
rentalia,  as  follows  ; — 


Length  within 
Greatest  breadth 
Height      . 
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In  the  construction  of  the  edifice,  the  architect 
was  forced  to  observe  the  general  shape  of  a 
cross,  and  yet  it  exhibits  little  or  none  of  the 
awkwardness  of  that  form  of  building.  By  means 
of  an  additional  transept  or  arm  he  has  given  due 
breadth  to  the  west  end  or  principal  front ;  the 
east  end  terminates  in  a  projecting  semicircle ; 
and  at  the  extremities  of  the  principal  transept 
there  are  also  semicircular  projections  for  porti- 
cos, while  the  angles  of  the  cross  are  occupied 
with  square  appendages,  which  serve  as  buttresses 
to  a  magnificent  dome  or  cupola. 

The  front  of  the  building  on  the  west  presents 
a  grand  portico  of  the  Corinthian  and  Compo- 
site orders,  surmounted  by  a  spacious  pediment, 
with  a  lofty  tower  or  steeple  of  great  elegance 
and  richness  on  each  side.  In  the  tympanum,  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul  has  been  well  sculptured 
in  basso  relievo,  by  Birt;  on  the  apex  is  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  St.  Paul,  and  on  either  hand,  at  dif- 
ferent distances  along  the  summit  of  this  front, 
are  similar  statues  of  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and 
the  four  evangelists.  The  semicircular  porticos 
at  each  end  of  the  principal  transept  are  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  are  also  crowned  by  sta- 
tues of  the  apostles.  The  tympanum  of  that  on 
the  north  side,  exhibits  a  sculpture  of  the  royal 
arms  and  regalia,  supported  by  angels  ;  and  that 
of  the  other  the  phoenix  rising  from  the  flames, 
as  before  mentioned.  The  side  walls  of  ^he 
building  present  the  appearance  of  a  two  storied 
structure  ;  there  being  two  ranges  of  pilasters 
all  round,  one  of  the  Corinthian,  and  the  other 
of  the  Composite  order;  the  intervals  between 
which  are  occupied  with  windows.  The  dome 
or  cupola  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  whole 
edifice.  A  plain  circular  basement  rises  from 
the  roof  of  the  church  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet ;  above  that  there  is  a  Corinthian  colonnade 
of  thirty-two  columns;  and  every  fourth  inter- 
columniation  is  filled  with  masonry,  so  dispersed 
as  to  form  an  ornamental  niche  or  recess,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  projecting  buttresses  of  the 
cupola  are  thus  concealed.  The  entablature  of 
the  peristyle  supports  a  handsome  gallery  sur- 
rounded with  a  balustrade.  Within  this  rises 
an  attic  story,  with  pilasters  and  windows,  from 
the  entablature  of  which  springs  the  exterior 
dome.  Round  an  aperture  on  tlie  summit  of 
the  dome  there  is  another  gallery,  from  the 
centre  of  which  ascends  an  elegant  lantern,  sur- 
rounded with  Corinthian  columns,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  ball  and  cross  richly  gilt.  When 
viewed,  especially,  from  any  of  the  lieights  round 
the  metropolis,  such  as  Ilampstead,or  Uighgate, 
or  Shooter's  Hill,  its  dome  has  a  very  noble  ap- 
pearance ;  though  there,  perhaps,  it  is  ratiier  to 
be  regarded  as  a  cupola  to  the  vast  metropolis 
itself,  than  to  any  single  edifice.  '  Considered 
in  this  light,'  as  Mr.  E.  Aikin  remarks,  '  the 
coldest  critic,  the  most  rigid  theorist,  could  not 
wish  to  sul)tract  a  [)arlicle  fioin  its  rich  exube- 
rance.' 

The  adoption  of  the  two  ouleis  of  architecture, 
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it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  matter  not  of 
clioice  but  necessity.  The  quarries  of  tlie  Isle  of 
Poitlaiul,  from  vvlucli  alone  the  stones  for  the 
buiklin.;  could,  be  procured,  could  not  furnish 
blocks  of  magnitude  enough  to  enable  the  archi- 
tect to  raise  his  series  of  pillars  all  of  one  order; 
that  is,  to  make  the  losvest  order  of  the  necessary 
elevation. 

On  entering  the  building,  there  is  one  discre- 
pancy vvhicli  strikes  a  stranger  more  forcibly  than 
any  that  can  be  remarked  in  the  exterior.  Con- 
trary to  what  he  has  been  led  to  expect,  from  the 
di.  ision  of  the  walls  on  the  outside,  into  two  sto- 
ries, he  finds  no  such  corresponding  division 
within.  Although  disappointed,  however,  he  is 
far  from  being  displeased.  The  unexpected 
loftiness  of  the  vaulting,  and  of  the  long  range 
of  columns  and  piers  which  burst  on  the  sight, 
add  still  farther  to  those  ideas  of  vastness  and 
magnificence  which  the  exterior  has  inspired. 
Sir  Christopher  chose  the  hemispherical  manner 
of  vaulting,  as  being  '  demonstrably  much  lighter' 
than  diagonal  cross  vaults  ;  and  that  demonstra- 
tion we  have  here  before  us.  'The  whole  vault 
of  St.  Paul's  consists  of  twenty-four  cupolas,  cut 
off  semicircular  with  segments  to  join  to  the 
great  arches,  one  way,  and  which  are  cut  across 
t!ie  other  way  with  elliptical  cylinders  to  let  in 
the  upper  lights  of  the  nave  ;  but,  in  the  aisles, 
the  lesser  cupolas  are  both  ways  cut  into  semi- 
circular sections,  altogether  making  a  graceful 
geometrical  form  (distinguished  by  circular 
wreaths.)' — Faientalia. 

The  great  dome  over  the  central  area  is  sup- 
ported by  eight  stupendous  piers,  four  of  the 
arches  formed  by  wiiich  open  into  the  side  aisles. 
It  has  been  so  constructed  as  to  show  a  spacious 
concave  every  way  ;  and,  from  the  lantern  at  the 
top,  the  light  is  poured  down  with  admirable 
eft'ect  over  the  whole,  as  well  as  through  the  great 
colonnade  that  encircles  its  basement,  'llie  in- 
side is  divided  into  light  compartments,  in  which 
there  are  as  many  paintings  of  subjects  from 
scripture,  by  Sir  James  Thonihill ;  but,  though 
originally  executed  with  much  animation  and 
relief,  the  colors  are  now  so  faded,  that  they  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  of  the  observer  below  only  a 
confused  mass  of  stains.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
wished  to  have  beautified  the  inside  with  the 
more  durable  monument  of  mosaic  work  ;  but 
in  this,  as  in  other  instances  of  correct  foresigiit, 
lie  was  unhappily  over-ruled.  The  choir  is  se- 
parated from  the  body  of  the  church  by  hand- 
some iron  railings.  (Jver  the  entrance  to  it  is 
the  organ  gallery,  and  an  organ  in  it  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  It  was 
erected  in  1694  by  Bernard  Schmydt,  or  Smith, 
for  £2000.  On  the  south  side  of  the  choir  is  a 
throne  for  the  bishop ;  on  the  north  another  for 
the  lord  mayor ;  and,  besides  these,  there  is  on 
each  side  a  long  range  of  stalls.  The  whole  are 
richly  ornamented  with  carvings.  In  the  chan- 
cel, or  semicircular  recess  at  the  east  end,  stands 
the  communion  table.  What  is  called  the  altar 
piece,  has  four  fluted  pilasters  painted  in  imita- 
tion of  lapis  lazuli,  and  is  besides  ornamented 
with  a  ])rofusion  of  uildiiig  ;  but  its  appearance 
is  on  the  whole  insiuiiificant.  It  is  due,  however, 
to  the  memory  of  \\  ren  to   notice,  that  he  had 


other  designs  for  this  part  of  the  building  than 
tliose  which  liave  been  realised.  Tlie  pulpit  and 
reading  desk  are  both  splendid  objects;  the  for- 
mer was  designed  by  JNIyliie,  and  is  richly  carved 
and  gilt ;  and  the  latter  consists  entirely  of  brass 
gilt,  and  is  very  light  and  airy.  In  the  south 
end  of  the  western  transept  there  is  a  chapel  for 
morning  prayers,  and  in  the  north  the  consistory  ; 
both  are  divided  from  the  aisles  by  screens  of  in- 
sulated columns,  and  ornamental  carved  work. 

In  the  spaces  between  the  great  pilasters  of 
the  nave,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  has  omitted  in- 
serting, as  is  usual,  the  architrave  and  frieze  of 
the  order,  and  this  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  summits  of  the  arches  above  the  level 
of  the  architrave.  We  learn  from  the  Parental ia, 
however,  that  he  did  not  consider  this  to  be  any 
deviation  from  the  strict  rules  of  art;  he  always 
insisted  that  he  had  the  ancients  on  his  side,  and 
would  refer  to  the  Temple  of  Peace,  to  the  great 
halls  of  the  Baths,  for  proofs  that  in  large  struc- 
tures of  three  aisles  this  is  done,  and  for  this 
reason,  that,  in  such  wide  inter-columinations, 
'  the  architrave  is  not  supposed  to  be  from  one 
great  column  to  another,  but  from  the  column  to 
the  wall  of  the  aisle,  so  that  the  end  of  it  only 
will  appear  upon  the  pillar  of  the  inside  of  the 
great  navis.' 

In  1773  Sir  Jos'nua  Reynolds  made  an  offer 
from  himself,  and  a  number  of  other  painters  of 
the  first  eminence,  including  West,  Barry,  Ci- 
priani, Kauffman,  Dance,  &c.,  to  paint  various 
pictures,  free  of  charge,  to  adorn  the  naked 
walls  ;  but  the  offer,  so  honorable  to  them,  was 
declined,  on  the  ground  (which,  considering  the 
Protestant  riots'of  a  later  period,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  altogether  fallacious),  that  popular 
clamors  would  be  excited  by  the  idea,  that  '  po- 
pery and  the  saints  were  again  to  be  admitted 
into  our  churches.'  At  a  later  period,  a  propo- 
sition for  the  introduction  of  monumental  sculp- 
tures was  attended  with  more  success;  and,  con- 
sidering that  the  same  objection  scarcely  applies 
to  them,  it  is  surprising  that  it  should  not  have 
been  made  earlier. 

The  first  statue  erected  in  St.  Paul's  was  that 
of  our  great  lexicographer.  Dr.  Johnson.  Since 
then,  about  forty  other  monumental  tributes  to 
the  illustrious  dead  of  this  country  have  been 
added  ;  and,  being  all  of  white  marble,  and  gene- 
rally well  distributed,  they  unquestionably  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  relief  and  embellishment 
of  the  architecture.  The  monuments  have  in 
themselves,  however,  little  to  boast  of. 

It  is  due,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  artists,  to 
observe,  that  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
think  that  they  have  not  always  been  allowed  the 
free  exercise  of  their  own  judgments,  but  have 
been  often  obliged  to  embody  the  gross  concep- 
tions of  ignorant  committees  of  superintendence 
and  direction.  When  the  dean  and  chapter  first 
came  to  the  resolution  of  admitting  monuments 
into  the  cathedral,  they  resolved  that  no  monu- 
ment should  be  erected  without  the  design  being 
first  approved  of  by  a  committee  of  the  Royal 
Academicians ;  but  it  is  asserted,  that,  '  from  the 
influence  of  some  unexplained  imperium  in  im- 
])erio,  the  ultimate  decision  was  not  intended  to 
be    given   to  the   committee.'     A  vindicator  of 
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Chantrey  from  his  share  in  the  allegorical  mania, 
says,  that  the  design  in  which  it  occurs  was 
made  entirely  in  deference  to  the  powers  who 
sit  in  judgment  on  these  occasions,  and  under 
the  certain  conviction,  that  without  submission 
to  the  prevailing  taste  his  model  would  have 
been  thrown  aside,  as  he  had  before  repeatedly 
experienced. —  Britton's  lUustratiens  of  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  of  London. 

But  few  of  the  persons  to  whom  monuments 
are  erected  in  the  cathedral,  have  been  really 
buried  here.  Among  the  number,  the  first  who 
claims  our  notice  is  the  great  architect  of  the 
building,  Sir  Christophen  Wren.  Descending 
to  the  vaults  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  you  see 
beneath  the  south-east  window,  inscribed  on  a 
low  tomb,  the  following  simple  epitaph :  '  Here 
lies  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Knight,  builder  of  this 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  who  died  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  MDCCXXIIL,  and  of  his  age 
XCL'  On  the  wall,  above,  there  is  an  additional 
inscription  in  Latin,  with  which  the  public  are 
more  familiar,  and  which  may  be  thus  translated  : 
'  Beneath  lies  Christopher  Wren,  the  builder  of 
this  church,  and  of  this  city,  who  lived  upwards 
of  ninety  years,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  Reader  would'st  thou  search  out  his 
monument?  Look  around.  He  died  •25th  Fe- 
bruary, 1723,  aged  ninety-one.' 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Mr.  Mylne,  the 
architect,  it  has  been  repeated  on  a  tablet  in 
front  of  the  organ  gallery  in  the  choir ;  yet  even 
there  the  efl'ect  is  incomplete.  Considering  that 
Wren  was  in  truth  the  builder,  both  '  of  this 
church  and  this  city,'  the  reader  should  be  en- 
abled, to  '  look  around'  on  both,  to  behold  '  his 
monument.' 

In  these  vaults,  also,  repose  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  immortal  Nelson,  and  of  his  friend  and 
companion  in  victory,  lord  Collingwood,  both  of 
which  were  deposited  here  with  all  those  funeral 
honors  which  a  sorrowing  country  could  bestow. 
Here  too  lie  interred  those  eminent  masters  Rey- 
nolds, Barry,  and  Opie,  in  contiguous  graves ; 
the  eloquent  and  sagacious  Loughborough  ;  the 
learned  and  pious  Dr.  Newton,  bishop  of  Bris- 
tol; Dr.  Boyce,  the  organist  and  composer;  the 
eccentric  disciple  of  animal  magnetism,  Mainan- 
dot ;  and  a  few  others  of  inferior  note. 

After  examining  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  cathedral,  the  visitor  has  still  to  make 
the  ascent  to  the  summit,  to  examine  the  interior 
of  the  vast  dome,  and  to  enjoy  the  magnificent 
views,  which  the  outside  galleries  furnish  of  this 
vast  metropolis.  You  ascend  by  a  spacious  cir- 
cular stone  staircase,  to  a  gallery  which  encircles 
the  lower  part  of  the  interior  of  the  dome,  and  is 
called  the  whispering  gallery,  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  lowest  whisper  breathed  against 
the  wall,  in  any  part  of  this  vast  circle,  may  be 
accurately  distinguished  by  an  attentive  ear  on 
the  very  opposite  side.  The  paintings  within  the 
dome,  you  find,  even  on  this  nearer  inspection, 
scarcely  distinguishable.  All  the  lower  parts 
have  perished  utterly,  and  the  rest  are  in  a  state 
of  rapid  obliteration.  The  subjects  were  all 
chosen  from  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  as  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures,  from  his  miraculous  conversion 
near   Damascus,  to  liis    shipwreck   at  Melita. 


Branching  off  from  the  circular  staircase,  at  tiiis 
place,   there  are  passages  which  lead  to   other 
galleries  and  chambers  over  the  side  aisles.  One 
conducts  you  to  the  Library  of  the  chapter,  which 
is  immediately  over  the  consistory.     The  floor 
of  this   apartment  is  a  great  curiosity,  being  en- 
tirely constructed  of  small  pieces  of  oak,  without 
either  nail  or  peg,  and  disposed   into  various 
geometrical   figures,   with    the    utmost    nicety. 
Above  the  chimney  there  is  a  good  half  length 
portrait  of  the  protestant  bishop   Dr.  Compton, 
who  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  books  to  the 
library,  which  is  not  however  of  much  value  as 
a  collection.     Over  the  morning   prayer  chapel, 
at  the  opposite  end   of  the   transept,  is  a  room 
called  the  Trophy  Room,  from  being  hung  round 
with  various  shields  and  banners  used  at  the  ce- 
remony of  lord  Nelson's  funeral.     In  this  room 
are  kept  the  rejected  model,  according  to  which 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  first  proposed  to  erect  this 
cathedral,  and  also  the  unexecuted  model  of  the 
altar  piece.     From  the  whispering   gallery,  the 
visitor  ascends  to  the  stone  gallery,  which  sur- 
rounds the  exterior  dome  above  the  colonnade; 
and  from  this  elevation,  when  the  atmosphere  is 
clear,  the  view  around  is   magnificent.     As  the 
staircase  above  this  becomes  very  steep,  narrow, 
and  dark,  not  many  visitors  can  prevail  on  them- 
selves to  go  higher;  and  yet  there  is  much  to 
repay  both  the  trouble  and  apprehension  attend- 
ing the  ascent.     In  the  crown  of  the  dome  there 
is  a  circular  opening,  from  which  the  superstruc- 
ture of  the  cone  and   lantern,   and  cross,  rise 
nearly   100  feet  higher.      Around   the  exterior 
base  of  the  cone  there  is  a  railed  gallery,  called 
the  golden  gallery,  from  which  you  have  a  more 
extended,  and,  on  account  of  the  increased  dimi- 
nution of  individual  objects,  a  more  curious  view 
of  the  busy  world  beneath.   If  your  head  is  steady 
enough  to  master  the  feeling  of  dizziness  which 
overpowers  most  people  at  so  great  an  elevation, 
and  makes  them  feel  that  the  only  pleasure  in 
going  up  is  the  pleasure  of  coming  down  again, 
you  may  even  ascend  by  ladders  into  the  lantern 
itself,  and,  from  the  bull's  eye  chamber,  extend 
your  survey  far  into  the  country  on  every  side. 
Here  did  a  most  ingenious  and  persevering  artist, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hornor,  pass  the  whole  summer  of 
1821,  in   taking  a   panoramic  view  of  this  vast 
metropolis  and  its  environs,  which  he  is  now  un- 
derstood to  be  preparing  for  public  exhibition  in 
the  Regent's  Park. 

When  the  visitor  has  reached  the  bull's  eye 
chamber,  it  will  not  cost  him  much  additional 
exertion  of  courage  to  mount  into  the  ball  which 
crowns  the  lantern.  It  is  six  feet  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  capacious  enough  to  contain  eight 
persons  with  ease.  The  weight  of  it  is  stated  to 
be  5G00  lbs.  The  cross,  which  is  solid,  weighs 
3360  lbs. 

In  descending  from  this  lofty  perambulation, 
the  visitor,  when  he  reaches  the  whispering  gal- 
lery, may  return  to  the  lower  part  of  the  church 
by  a  different  staircase  from  that  by  which  he 
ascended,  called  the  geometrical  staircase.  It 
is,  however,  seldom  used,  and  is  chiefly  resorted 
to  by  the  curious  in  architectural  matters,  on  ac- 
count of  the  singularity  and  skilfulness  of  its 
construction.     The  stairs  ro   round  the  concave 
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in  a  spiral  direction  ;  and  the  base  is  a  circle  in- 
laid witli  black  and  wliite  marble,  in  the  form  of 
a  star.  The  lowers  or  steeples,  which  have  been 
before  described,  as  forming  part  of  the  western 
front,  serve,  one  as  tlie  belfry,  and  tlte  other  as 
the  clock  tower.  The  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's, 
which  is  of  some  celebrity,  never  being  tolled 
except  at  the  deaths  and  funerals  of  members  of 
the  royal  family,  or  of  the  bisliops  and  lord 
mayors  of  London,  when  the  sound  of  it  is  heard 
at  a  great  distance,  is  stated  to  weigh  four  tons 
and  a  quarter.  It  has  these  words  inscribed  on 
it,  Ricliard  Phelps  made  me,  171G. 

In  the  area  before  the  west  front  of  the  cathe- 
dral there  is  a  statue  of  queen  Anne,  by  Bird, 
on  a  sculptured  pedestal,  representing  Britannia, 
Hibernia,  America,  and  France.  Neither  the 
statue  nor  the  pedestal  does  much  credit  to  the 
artist. 

Church  of  Saint  Faith. — In  early  times,  there 
stood,  near  the  east  end  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
a  separate  church  belonging  to  St.  Faith's  parish; 
but  it  was  taken  down  on  the  rebuilding  of  the 
cathedral,  after  the  fire  of  1086,  in  order  to  give 
greater  room  for  the  new  fabric ;  and,  in  place  of 
it,  the  parishioners  of  St.  Faith's  had  assigned 
to  them,  that  part  of  the  crypt  or  vaults  of  St. 
Paul's  situated  immediately  under  the  choir, 
which  was  formed  into  a  distinct  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  called  Ecclesia  Sancta?  Fidei  in  Cryp- 
tis.     It  became  hence  a  common  saying 

This  church  needs  no  repair  at  all, 
For  Faith's  defended  by  St.  Paul. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  parishioners 
of  St.  Faith's  removed  into  another  place  of 
worship  in  the  crypt,  which  had  then  been  sup- 
pressed, called  Jesus  chapel  ;  and  the  church  of 
St.  Faith  was  occupied  by  the  Stationers'  com- 
pany, as  a  repository  for  their  goods.  After  the 
great  fire  of  London,  the  parish  of  St.  Faith  was 
united  to  that  of  St.  Augustine  ;  and,  on  the  re- 
building of  the  cathedral,  there  was  allotted  to 
the  parishioners  of  St.  Faith  a  portion  of  the 
new  crypt,  for  the  purpose  of  interments,  as  also 
a  large  portion  of  the  outer  burial  groumd. 

Churches  Erected   Previously  to  the 
Great  Fire. 

In  London  there  are  not  above  twenty  churches 
which  date  their  erection  prior  to  the  great  con- 
flagration of  1666.  This  fire  destroyed  eighty- 
nine  churches,  besides  chapels,  and  threatened 
to  annihilate  every  venerable  edifice  in  the  me- 
tropolis. *  One  of  the  most  ancient  of  those 
buildings  which  remain  is  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  ad  Vincula,  in  the  tower,  already  de- 
scribed. Several  of  the  others  are  entitled  to  a 
brief  notice. 

St.  John  the  Baptist. — This  church  is  almost 
the  only  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
Savoy,  in  the  Strand,  which  was  built  in  the 
year  1245.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  chapel 
suffered  by  the  riots  of  the  Kentish  rebels,  al- 
ready noticed,  but  a  considerable  part  of  the 
palace  was  demolished,  and  the  whole  was  re- 
paired in  1509,  The  roof  of  this  church  is  very 
fine,  being  divided  into  pannels,  on  which  nu- 
merous ri.'ligiousand  heraldic  devices  are  carved. 


This  church,  which  was  very  tastefully  repaired 
in  1820,  contains  several  ancient  monuments  of 
the  Willoughby,  Howard,  and  C'ompton  families, 
as  well  as  of  other  persons. 

St.  Dumtana  in  the  West. — No  church  in 
London  is  perhaps  so  well  known  as  St.  Dun- 
stan's,  in  Fleet  Street;  not  certainly  on  account 
of  its  external  elegance,  but  for  the  equivocal 
celebrity  it  has  acquired  by  the  two  wooden 
figures  placed  on  a  pediment  in  front,  in  1671, 
representing  savages,  who  indicate  the  hours  and 
quarters  by  striking  a  bell  with  their  clubs. 
As  they  are  very  visible  in  the  street,  '  they  are,' 
says  an  historian,  *  more  admired  by  many  of  the 
populace  on  Sundays,  than  the  most  elegant 
preacher  from  the  pulpit  within.'  Charity  in- 
duces us  to  hope  better,  particularly  as  Dr. 
Donne,  the  celebrated  Richard  Baxter,  and  the 
pious  llomaine,  were  preachers  at  St.  L^unstan's. 
There  is  no  evidence  wlien  this  church  was 
erected  :  Stowe  records  burials  in  it  so  early  as 
the  year  1421. 

St.  Giles',  Cripplegate,  is  one  of  the  best 
Gothic  buildings  in  London,  and  was  erected  in 
1546,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  church,  built  by 
Alfune,  the  first  master  of  Bartholomew  Hospi- 
tal in  1090,  and  burnt  down  in  the  year  1545. 
It  is  a  light,  airy,  well-proportioned  structure, 
which  will  always  be  attract  ve  to  the  antiquary 
and  the  poet,  on  account  of  its  being  tlie  place 
where  Speed  the  historian.  Fox  the  martyrologist, 
and  INIilton,  were  interred.  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Boucher,  were  married 
in  this  church. 

St.  Bartholomew  the  Great. — This  church, 
part  of  the  ancient  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in 
Smithfield,  owed  its  foundation  to  Raherus,  •  a 
witty  gentleman,  and  therefore  in  his  time  the 
king's  minstrel,'  about  the  year  1202.  JNIatthew 
Paris  relates  a  singular  rencontre  which  took 
place  in  this  priory,  when  Boniface  ar.^'iliislop  of 
Canterbury,  in  a  visitation,  thought  fit  to  go  out 
of  his  diocese,  and  visit  it.  The  canons,  though 
willingto  receive  him  as  a  guest,  would  not  on  this 
occasion  acknowledge  his  authority;  whereupon 
the  bishop  called  the  said  canons  '  English  trai- 
tors,' and,  after  striking  the  sub-prior  in  the  face, 
'  the  archbishop,'  honest  Mathew  adds,  '  with 
oaths  not  to  be  recited,  rent  in  pieces  the  rich  cape 
of  the  sub-prior,  and  trod  it  under  his  feet,  and 
thrust  him  against  a  pillar  of  the  chancel  with 
such  spiritual  violence  that  he  had  almost  killed 
him.'  The  archbishop  was,  in  his  turn,  knocked 
down ;  but  his  men  came  to  his  assistance,  and 
routed  the  canons,  who  '  ran  bloody  and  miry, 
rent  and  torn,  to  the  bishop  of  London,  to  com- 
plain.' The  church  was  rebuilt  about  the  year 
1410. 

St.  Bartholomew  the  Less. — This  church,  which 
IS  entered  through  Smithfield,  appears  to  be  of 
considerable  antiquity,  as  there  are  monuments 
in  it  of  as  early  a  date  as  the  year  1438.  The 
sculpture  in  the  interior,  which  is  in  the  Saracenic 
Gothic  style,  is  very  antiquated. 

St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  so  called  on  account 
of  its  being  dedicated  to  the  mother  of  Constan- 
tine,  was  originally  a  priory  of  black  nuns, 
founded  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The 
church,  which  is  a  light  Gothic  structure,  with  a 
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tower,  built  in  1669,  is  honored  with  llie 
remains  of  Sir  Julius  Ccesar,  Sir  Thomas  Gresh- 
am,  Sir  John  Crosby,  Hooke  the  astronomer, 
and  other  worthies.  The  parsonage  was  leased 
o»it  by  queen  Elizabeth,  m  lieu  of  a  pension,  to 
captain  Nicholas  Oseley,  who,  while  in  Spain, 
gave  the  first  intelligence  to  the  English  court  of 
the  fitting  out  of  the  Spanish  armada. 

St.And'-cvj  Undershaft . — This  church, which  is 
situated  in  Leadenhall  Street,  is  so  called  on 
account  of  a  JVIay-pole,  or  shaft,  having  formerly 
been  raised  here  every  year  on  the  1st  of  May, 
which  was  higher  than  the  church-steeple,  until 
Sir  Stephen,  a  bigot  of  St.  Catherine's  church, 
preaching  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  called  it  an  idol, 
when  the  inhabitants,  over  whose  doors  it  had 
been  suspended  on  iron  hooks,  retOrrned  home, 
and  cut  it  to  pieces.  This  church  was  rebuilt  in 
the  year  1525,  at  the  expense  of  William  Fitz- 
william,  the  founder  of  the  noble  house  of  Went- 
worth. 

St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  Crutched  Friars,  is  a 
church  wJiich  has  nothing  but  its  antiquity  to 
recommend  it.  The  first  record  of  it  is  in  1319, 
since  which  time  it  has  neither  had  external  or 
internal  grandeur  to  boast  of;  nor  does  it 
ippear  that  a  single  individual  of  note  sleeps 
within  its  walls. 

Near  the  tower  stood,  till  1825,  the  Church  of 
St.  Catharine's  Square,  so  called  to  distinguish 
it  from  St.  Catharine  Cree,  already  noticed.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  an  hospital  founded  in 
1148  by  Matilda,  consort  to  king  Stephen.  The 
church,  which  was  collegiate,  was  a  neat  Cothic 
building,  with  several  very  handsome  stalls ;  an 
elegant  east  window,  which  distributed  a  flood  of 
light  on  all  around  ;  an  octagonal  pulpit,  which 
represented,  on  its  sides,  the  ancient  building, 
and  the  several  gates  of  the  hospital ;  and  an  altar, 
which  was  the  finest  specimen  of  the  Gothic  style 
in  England.  The  organ,  which  was  erected  in 
1778,  was  fine  toned  and  of  great  power.  This 
church,  after  escaping  the  fangs  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  Puritans,  had  nearly  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
rioters  of  1780,  who,  headed  by  a  soldier  of  the 
name  of  Macdonald,  and  two  women,  were  pro- 
ceeding to  demolish  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
built  in  the  times  of  popery.  But  some  of  the 
members  of  the  London  Association  arrived  in 
time  to  save  this  venerable  pile  from  destruc- 
tion ;  and  Macdonald  and  the  women,  who  were 
afterwards  arrested,  were  executed  on  Tower 
Hill.  This  church  was,  however,  obliged  to  he 
taken  down  in  the  year  1825,  to  make  room  for 
the  new  dock,  called  St.  Catharine's  Dock. 

St.  Saviour  s,  Southwark. — This  church,  which 
was  originally  founded  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
tlie  Normans  in  this  country,  was  successively  a 
house  of  sisters,  a  college  of  priests,  and  a  priory 
of  canons  regular,  and  was  supported  by  a  ferry 
across  the  river.  The  church,  wliich  was  formerly, 
and  is  now  sometimes,  called  St.  Mary  Overy, 
was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1400.  John  Gower,  the 
poet,  the  friend  of  Chaucer,  and  author  of  the 
Confessio  Amantis,was  a  liberal  benefactor,  and 
was  interred  within  its  ancient  walls.  When  the 
priory  had  been  surrendered  to  Henry  V'lll.,  or 
rather  seized  upon  by  that  monarch,  the  inhabi- 


tants of  Southwark  purchased  it,  with  a  charter 
which  constituted  the  churchwardens  a  cor- 
poration. At  a  subsequent  period  this  corpo- 
ration appear  to  have  manifested  very  little 
regard  for  their  purchase,  and  to  have  actually 
let  a  part  of  it  oui  for  sixty  years  as  a  common 
bakehouse. 

This  church,  which  is  very  spacious,  with 
three  aisles  and  a  cross  aisle,  like  a  cathedral,  is 
of  the  ancient  Gothic  order;  twenty-six  pillars, 
in  two  rows,  support  the  roof  of  the  church  ;  and 
the  chancel,  and  the  galleries  in  the  walls  of  the 
choir,  are  adorned  with  pillars  and  arches,  simi- 
lar to  Westminster  Abbey.  The  tower,  which  is 
erected  on  four  very  strong  pillars,  with  the 
spire,  is  150  feet  high,  and  contains  twelve  of  the 
finest  bells  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  memorable 
from  its  being  the  place  whence  Hollar  took  his 
views  of  London. 

Gower  is  not  the  only  poet  who  has  been 
buried  in  this  church,  for  here  sleep,  in  one 
grave,  Philip  Massinger,  and  Fletcher.  The 
celebrated  cashier  of  the  Bank,  Abraham  New- 
land,  is  also  interred  in  an  obscure  corner  of  this 
church. 

The  Church  of  St.  Pancras,  wiiich  was  built  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  is  of  small  size  and  rude 
architecture ;  it  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel, 
in  which  are  several  monuments;  and  no  church 
or  church-yard,  in  or  near  the  metropolis,  affords 
a  last  home  to  such  a  diversity  of  characters  as 
are  buried  within  its  precincts.  Jeremy  Collier, 
the  non-juror,  and  Father  O'Leary,  the  amiable 
friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis ;  Pascal  Paoli, 
the  Corsican  patriot  (who  has  a  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey) ;  Woollet,  the  engraver ; 
Cavallo,  the  Neapolitan  philosopher;  and  Cheva- 
lier D'Eon,  the  knight-errant  of  the  last  age', 
have  all  been  buried  in  the  church  or  church- 
yard, where  a  plain  square  monumental  pillar, 
with  a  willow  tree  on  each  side,  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion which  records,  tiiat  here  also  lie  the  remains 
of  the  pliilosophic  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Godwin. 
The  church-yard  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  interred  in  it ;  and 
the  church  was  the  last  in  England  where  mass 
was  performed. 

Allhallows,  Barking. — This  church,  which 
escaped  the  fire,  was  built  in  1651,  at  the  corner 
of  Seething  Lane,  (Jreat  Tower  Street.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  abbess  and  convent  of 
Barking  in  Essex,  whence  its  name  is  derived. 
It  is  a  spacious  church,  and  contains  a  mixture 
of  Tuscan  and  modern  Gothic  architecture. 

St.  Ethelburga  is  a  small  church  on  the  east 
side  of  Bishopsgate.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  year  1420;  and  a  charity 
was  founded  here  in  1436.  It  is  a  Gothic  build- 
ing, with  a  small  spire;  and,  among  other 
monuments,  contains  one  in  memory  of  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Williams,  who  had  attended  on 
forty-two  lord-mayors,  and  died  in  1583. 

St.  James's,  Duke's  Place. — This  church,  which 
is  very  small,  and  built  of  brick,  was  erected  in 
1622  on  the  site  of  the  priory  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  founded  by  the  empress  Maud  in  llOJ? 
As  it  was  the  richest  priory  in  England,  it  was 
(mc  of  the  first  that  was  dissolved. 
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Churcues  built  after  the  Great  Fire  by 
Sir  CiiuiSTOPUER  When. 

Tl>is  great  arcliitect  erected  fifty  new  churclies, 
between  the  years  1668  and  171H,  a  list  of  which, 
chronoloj;ically  arranged,  is  subjoined. 

St.  Olave,  Jewry,  formerly  called  St.  Olave, 
Upvvell ;  situated  in  the  Old  Jewry,  and  erected 
after  tiie  fire  of  1666. 

St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East,  St.  Dunstan's  Hill. 
— This  church  was  only  partially  destroyed  by 
the  great  fire.  The  body,  which  remained,  has 
since  been  rebuilt,  in  1820,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Lain'j;,  who  was  enabled  to  preserve  tiie 
singularly  beautiful  tower  and  spire  erected  by 
Sir  Christopher.  The  spire  is  raised  on  four 
Gothic  arches,  and  presents  a  light  and  airy  ap- 
pearance. 

St.  Micliaers,  Wood  Street. — So  early  as  the 
year  1359  the  church  of  St.  Michael's  was  libe- 
rally endowed  :  and  tradition  reports,  that  the 
head  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland  was  buried  here, 
after  the  battle  of  Flodden  field.  The  new  church, 
which  is  of  tlie  Ionic  order,  was  erected  in  1669. 
The  old  turret  has  since  been  altered  into  a 
clumsy  spire. 

Si.  Sfep/icn's ,  Walbrook. — This  church  is  more 
celebrated  on  the  continent  than  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey. — Although 
there  was  a  church  in  this  parish  so  early  as  the 
year  1135,  yet  the  site  on  wliich  the  present 
beautiful  edifice  is  erected  was  not  thus  occupied 
until  the  year  1429.  The  first  stone  of  the  new 
church  was  laid  in  1672,  and  in  1679  it  was  com- 
pleted. The  interior  is  allowed  to  be  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  matchless  architecture. 

St.  ISIari/,  Aldermanbury,  was  erected  on  tire 
site  of  an  old  church,  which  appears  to  have  stood 
five  centuries  and  a  half,  when  the  fire  of  London 
destroyed  it.  The  infamous  judge  JefTeries  was 
buried  in  this  church. 

St.  Kic/iolas,  Cole  Abbey,  Old  Fish  Street. — • 
A  plain  stone  building,  with  a  square  tower. 

St.  George,  Botolph  Lane. — A  small  neat 
church,  of  Grecian  architecture  :  indeed,  a  large 
church  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  parish,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1821,  only  contained 
thirty-three  houses,  two  of  which  were  unin- 
habited, and  a  population  of  101  persons. 

St.  Bartliolemew,  Bartholomew  Lane. — Rebuilt 
in  1670. 

St.  Stephen,  Coleman  Street. — A  chapel  be- 
longing to  the  deans  of  St.  Paul's ;  rebuilt  in 
1670. 

St.  Michael,  Bassishavv,  Basinghall  Street. — 
An  ancient  rectory,  which,  in  1140,  was  in  the 
presentation  of  the  prior  and  canons  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's. The  old  church,  which  was  taken 
down  in  1460,  is  said  to  havebeen  very  beautiful. 
Two  centuries  after  it  was  rebuilt  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  great  fire,  and  succeeded  by  the  present 
edifice. 

St.  Michael,  Queenhithe. — Built  in  1677. 
St.  Ann  and  St.  Agnes,  St.  Anne's  Lane. — A 
plain  edifice  with  a  square  tower;  built  in  1685. 
St.  j\Iari/-nt-inil,  Lower  Thames  Street,  was 
only  partially  destroyed  by  the  great  fire.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  plain  square  brick  tower,  built 
in  1670. 


St.  Christopher-Ie-Stock. — This  church,  which 
was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  was  taken 
down  after  the  riots  of  1780;  and  its  site  has  since 
been  occupied  by  the  additional  buildings  to  the 
bank  of  llngland. 

St.  I'edust,  Foster  Lane  :  dedicated  to  a  bishop 
of  Arras  in  464  ;  rebuilt  in  1698. 

.SY.  Sepulchre  s,  Skinner  Street. — It  is  not 
known  when  this  church  was  first  erected,  but 
there  are  records  of  its  existence  in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
is  one  of  the  oldest  foundations  in  London.  The 
church  that  was  erected  in  1440  was  not  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire,  but  it  was  almost  en- 
tirely rebuilt  in  1670. 

St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Lombard  Street  — 
Although  this  church  is  entered  in  the  MS.  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  yet  it  was  built  by  his 
pupil,  Nicholas  Ilawksmoor,  probably  from  some 
designs  by  his  master,  particularly  the  interior. 
The  Rev.  John  Newton,  the  friend  of  Cowper  the 
poet,  was  rector  of  this  parisii. 
St.  il///f/m/'.s,  Poultry,  1676. 
St.  Bennett  Fink,  Threadneedle  Street,  1673. 
St.  Murj/  le  Buu\  Cheapside. — This  church, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
reign  of  \\'illiam  I.,  was  the  scene  of  many  in- 
teresting events.  It  was  unroofed  in  1090  by  a 
tempest,  and  in  1271  a  great  part  of  the  steeple 
fell  down,  when  several  persons  were  killed. 
Five  years  afterwards,  when  Fitz-Osbert,  com- 
monly called  Long  Beard,  had  raised  an  insurrec- 
tion, he  sought  refuge  in  this  church,  and  fortified 
it. 

When  the  church  had  been  destroyed,  by  the 
fire  of  1666,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  had  in- 
tended to  raise  two  arches  over  the  pavement,  was 
compelled  to  erect  the  edifice  to  range  with  the 
street,  when,  in  digging  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
feet,  he  found  a  Roman  causeway  four  feet  thick 
on  which  he  laid  the  foundation.  The  principal 
ornament  of  this  church  is  its  steeple,  which 
combines  the  five  orders  of  architecture,  and  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  chef-d'ceuvres  of  this 
master.  It  is  225  feet  high,  and  is  surmounted 
with  a  gilt  ball  and  dragon.  The  inside  contains 
two  Corinthian  and  two  semi-pillars  in  length, 
against  each  of  which  are  two  pilasters;  and  it  is 
from  those  that  the  arches  between  the  nave  and 
side  aisles  are  turned.  Their  capitals  are  foliage, 
and  the  arches  have  cherubim  on  the  key  stones. 
They  reach  to  the  great  cornice  of  the  order  con- 
tinued round  the  church,  and  consequently  the 
architecture  and  frieze  are  confined  to  the  co- 
lumns. 1 
In  181R,  a  survey  having  been  made  of  this 
church,  the  steeple  was  deemed  vinsafe,  and  it  was 
determined  that  it  should  be  taken  down  and  re- 
built, which  has  since  been  done,  and  the  church 
otherwise  substantially  repaired. 

St.  ]\Hchiiers,  Cornhill  — This  church  dates  its 
origin  beyond  the  year  1133,  when  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Evesham. 
The  present  church  which  is  justly  admired  for 
its  beautiful  (Jothic  tower,  and  the  admirable 
symmetry  with  which  the  various  orders  of  archi- 
tecture are  combined,  was  erected  in  1672. 
Fabian  the  alderman  and  historian  has  a  mcnu- 
ment  in  this  church. 
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St,  Magnia,  London  Bridge,  1676. 

St.  Edmund,  Lombard  Street.  1690. 

St.  Lawrence,  Jewry. — Edward  L  gave  the  pa- 
tronage of  this  church  to  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
which  now  possesses  it.  Tlie  church  was  re- 
buih  in  1677.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  and 
tlie  interior  has  lately  been  rendered  very  elegant. 
A  monument  of  archbishop  Tillotson  adorns  this 
church. 

St.  Bride  s,  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  is  ano- 
ther of  those  churches  on  which  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  bestowed  the  greatest  care.  The  church  is 
a  plain  but  neat  structure;  but  it  is  in  the  lofty 
spire  that  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  architect  are 
displayed.  This  spire  was  much  injured  by 
lightning  on  the  18th  of  June,  1764,  when  seve- 
ral large  stones  were  forced  from  their  places, 
one  of  which  fell  through  the  roof  into  the  north 
gallery,  and  another  was  thrown  into  a  house  in 
Bride  Lane.  It  was,  however,  soon  repaired, 
though  at  an  expense  of  £3000.  This  spire  was 
again  struck  by  lightning  in  1805,  and,  in  repair- 
ing it,  the  steeple  was  somewhat  lowered.  Li 
1822 — 3  this  cimrch,  which  the  parishioners 
guard  with  just  pride,  was  substantially  repaired, 
and  a  rich  window  of  stained  glass  added.  Since 
this  period  advantage  has  been  takeu  of  a  fire 
to  throw  open  the  view  of  this  church  from  Fleet 
Street.  Among  the  eminent  persons  buried,  are 
Samuel  Richardson,  the  author  of  Pamela ;  Sir 
Richard  Baker,  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Kings  of  England ;  Pope's  Corinna,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Thomas ;  and  Wynken  de  Worde,  the 
famous  printer. 

St.  Dionis,  Back  Church,  Lime  Street,  Fen- 
church  Street,  rebuilt  1674-84. 

St.  James,  Garlick  Hill,  rebuilt  in  1683. 

St.  Peter  s,  Cornhill. — This  church  is  of  very 
ancient  foundation,  and  very  richly  endowed. 
The  present  plain  edifice  was  rebuilt  immediately 
after  the  great  fire.  There  is  a  plain  monument 
in  this  church  to  the  memory  of  seven  children, 
the  whole  offspring  of  James  and  Mary  Wood- 
mason,  who  were  burnt  to  death  in  a  house  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  in  1782. 

St.  Bennet,  Paul's  Wharf,  built  in  1181,  and 
rebuilt  in  1682.  Inigo  Jones  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  in  this  church,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  the  circumstance. 

St.  Martin,  Ludgate,  1684. 

Allhallows  the  Great,  Tliames  Street,  1683. 

St.  Sivithin's,  Cannon  Street. — A  small  but 
elegant  church,  built  in  1680,  on  the  ruins  of 
one  of  very  ancient  foundation.  This  churcli  is 
memorable  from  the  celebrated  '  London  Stone  ' 
being  placed  in  front  of  it. 

Chriitchurch,  Newgate  Street. — Previous  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  tiiis  was  the 
church  of  Gray  Friars,  and  one  of  the  most 
superb  conventual  houses  in  the  metropolis.  It 
v/as  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  was  consecrated  in  1325.  The 
ancient  church,  which  was  burnt  down  in  the 
fire  of  London,  was  of  large  dimensions,  being 
300  feet  long,  eighty-nine  broad,  and  sixty-four 
feet  high.  Tlie  only  part  that  has  been  rebuilt 
is  the  choir,  to  which  has  been  added  a  tower, 
not  remarkable  for  its  exterior  grandeur.  It  is 
an  elc'jant  and  commodious  church,  which  is 
■\or..   MIL 


much  frequented  on  account  of  the  scholars  of 
Christ's  Ilospital  regularly  attending  divine  ser- 
vice here.  NV'eever,  in  his  Funeral  Monuments, 
relates  that  the  old  cluuch  was  honored  with  the 
sepulture  of  four  queens,  nineteen  of  the  nobi- 
lity, and  thirty-five  knights. 
Allhal/ows,  Bread  Street,  1684. 
St.  Austiyis,  or  St.  Augusti7ie''s,  Watling  Street, 
1695. 

St.   Antho)ii/'s,  Budge    Row,  built    by    Cart- 
wright,  from  designs  by  Wren,  1682. 
St.  Mildred's,  Bread  Street,  1683. 
St.  Bennet,  Gracechurch  Street,  of  which  there 
are  records  as  early  as  the  year  1190,  was  rebuilt 
in  1685. 

St  ]\Ian/,  Abchurch  Lane,  1686. 
Si!.  Mary  Magdalen,  Old  Fish  Street,  1685. 
St.    Matthew,    Friday   Street,    rebuilt    1669. 
Dr.   Lewis   Bayly,   author   of  the    Practice   of 
Piety,   and   afterwards   bishop    of  Bangor,  was 
rector  of  this  church  in  1647. 
St.  Clement's,  East  Cheap,  1686. 
St.    Alban's,    Wood    Street,    was    originally 
founded  by  Athelstan,  the  Saxon  king,  who  is 
said  to  have  resided  in  a  house  adjoining,  and 
whose  name,  somewhat  corrupted  and  abridged, 
is   preserved   in   Addle  Street,  formerly  called 
King  Adel  Street.     This  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1634,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1666,  and  the  present 
edifice,  of  the  Gothic  order,  erected  in  1685.     It 
contains  a  richly  ornamented  altar  piece,  and  a 
pulpit  finely  carved. 

St.  Margaret  Pattens,  Rood  Lane,  rebuilt  in 
1687.  Some  carvings  in  the  altar  piece  of  this 
church  are  by  the  celebrated  Grinlin  Gibbons. 

St.  Michael's,  Crooked  Lane. — This  church, 
which  was  rebuilt  in  1688-98,  stands  in  Miles 
Lane.  Sir  William  Walworth,  who  killed  Wat 
Tyler,  was  buried  in  tliis  church,  to  whicli 
Walter  Warden  bequeathed  the  Boar's  Head, 
East  Cheap  ;  the  identical  house  in  which  Fal- 
staff  kept  his  revels,  as  recorded  by  Shakspeare. 
St.  Margaret,  Lothbury,  an  ancient  founda- 
tion, rebuilt  in  1690.  It  is  a  plain  but  neat 
church,  with  a  handsome  exterior,  and  a  font 
beautifully  ornamented  with  several  historical 
subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

St.  Mart/  Somerset,  Upper  Thames  Street, 
first  erected"  about  the  year  1335,  and  rebuilt  in 
1695. 

Allhallows,  Lombard  Street. — A  church  was 
standing  on  this  site  so  early  as  the  year  1053; 
the  present  edifice  was  built  in  1694. 

St.  Andrew's  Wardrobe,  more  frequently  called 
St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  built  in  1692.  there  is 
a  fine  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Romaine  in  this  churcli,  where  he  preached 
for  many  years.  It  is  allowed  to  be  one  of 
Bacon's  best  performances. 

St.  Michael  Pattrnos/rr  Rot/al,  College  Hill. — 
A  college  was  founded  here  by  the  celebrated 
Sir  Richard  Whittington,  which  has  since  been 
converted  into  alms-houses,  for  thirteen  poor 
men.  A  church  was  standing  here  so  early  as 
the  year  1285.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  ]{ichard, 
who  was  interred  here,  and  had  a  splendid  mo- 
numput,  which  was  violated  by  the  sacrilegious 
cupidity  of  a  priest,  named  Mountain,  who, 
disappointed    of  finding    money    in   the   tomb, 
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carried  away  the  leaden  coffin  in  wliicli  tlie  body 
was  enclosed. 

QuF.EN  Annf.'s  Churches. — Afewof  these  are 
entitled  to  notice,  which  must,  however,  be  brief, 
although  tliey  embrace  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
from  the  time  of  the  fire  to  the  commencement 
of  tlie  nineteenth  century. 

St.  Martins  church,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  built 
by  .Tames  Gibbs,  between  the  year  1721  and 
1726,  is  a  beautiful  edifice,  and  will  be  seen  to 
great  advantage,  now  that  the  wish  of  Mr.  Ralph, 
'that  a  view  might  be  opened  from  the  Mews  to 
St.  JVIartin's  church,'  wdl  be  realised.  The  west 
entrance  has  a  very  noble  portico  of  Corinthian 
columns,  the  entrance  to  which  is  by  an  ascent 
of  a  long  flight  of  steps.  This  church  unites 
the  light  and  picturesque  beauty  of  the  modern 
temple  with  tlie  sober  grandeur  and  solidity  of 
Grecian  architecture,  and  the  spire  is  light  and 
elegant.  On  the  1st  of  .lune,  1727^  Mr.  \olante, 
an  Italian,  descended  head  foremost  by  a  rope, 
with  his  legs  and  arms  extended,  from  the  top 
of  the  steeple  of  St.  Martin's  church,  over  the 
houses  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  to  the  farthest  side 
of  the  Mews,  a  distance  of  about  300  yards  in 
half  a  minute.  The  crowd  was  immense,  and 
the  young  princesses  with  several  of  the  nobility 
were  in  the  mews. 

.S';.  P«u/',s-,  Covent  Garden,  was  erected  by 
Inigo  Jones,  at  the  expense  of  the  earl  of  Bed- 
ford, who,  in  giving  his  directions,  said,  '  a  barn 
would  do.'  '  Then,'  said  Jones,  'you  shall 
have  the  most  magnificent  barn  in  England.' 
On  the  17th  of  September,  1795,  this  church 
was  burnt  down,  but  it  was  rebuilt  according  to 
the  plans  of  Jones.  It  has  a  noble  massy  por- 
tico, of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  the  interior  boasts 
of  great  neatness  and  simplicity.  Butler,  the 
admired  author  of  Iludibras,  Dr.  Wolcot,  and  a 
continual  succession  of  the  children  of  Thespis, 
have  been  buried  in  the  church-yard. 

Si.  Giles's  in  the  Fiilcls. — This  church  is  built 
on  the  site  of  a  hospital,  founded  by  Matilda, 
wife  of  Henry  L  The  present  building  was 
erected  in  17.30,  the  former  edifice  having 
become  so  ruinous  as  to  render  it  necessary  that 
the  whole  should  be  taken  down.  Over  the 
north-west  gate,  leading  to  the  church-yard, 
there  is  a  representation  of  the  Resurrection 
finely  sculptured,  which  belonged  to  the  old 
church.  Andrew  MarvoU,  the  Yorkshire  patriot. 
Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  and  Richard  Pendrell, 
the  preserver  of  Charles  IL,  are  buried  m  this 
church  or  church-yard. 

St.  George's,  Bloomsbury. — This  church  was 
built  by  llawksmoor,  the  pupil  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher A\'ren,  and  so  closely  did  he  calculate  the 
expense  that  he  only  exceeded  tl;e  estimate  by 
£3.  It  is  a  sineular,  but  by  no  means  harmonious, 
compound  of  the  Tuscan  and  Ccrinthian  orders, 
with  a  good  portico  in  the  front.  The  steeple, 
whicli  is  pyramidical,  is  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  George  I.,  a  circumstance  that  has  been 
rather  happily  alluded  to,  in  an  epigram  which 
states,  that  the  i)ope  only  made  Henry  VIII. 
head  cf  the  church,  but  that  king  George's  good 
people  made  him  head  of  the  steeple.' 

St.  Manj  le  Strand. — This  church  does  credit 


to  the  taste  and  skill  of  Gibbs,  who  iiad  just  re- 
turned from  Italy  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
erect  it.  Though  somewhat  thwarted  in  his  ori- 
ginal design,  and  urged  by  the  commissioners  for 
building  the  fifty  new  churches  to  spare  no  pains 
in  beautifying  it,  whence  he  has  been  lavish  of 
ornament,  yet  it  is  a  superb  edifice.  On  the  pro- 
clamation of  peace,  in  1802,  a  serious  accident 
occurred  at  this  church,  when  one  of  the  stone 
urns,  which  ornament  the  railing  round  the  roof, 
fell  and  killed  three  persons,  wounding  several 
others. 

New  Churches. — Lender  the  head  of  new 
churches  we  include  such  as  have  been  erected 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
and  these  are  sufliciently  numerous  to  have  given 
a  character  to  the  architecture  of  the  age,  did 
they  not  '  have  no  character  at  all.' 

Within  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
three  great  occasions  have  occurred  to  the  re- 
spective architects  of  the  times — the  rebuilding 
of  London  after  the  fire  of  1G(36,  when  England 
had  an  arch'tect  worthy  of  so  vast  a  field — the 
building  of  liftv  churches  in  the  reign  of  queer< 
Anne;  and  the  numerous  and  extensive  build- 
ings in  the  metropolis  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

In  the  year  1818  a  commission  was  appointed 
by  royal  patent,  pursuant  to  a  previous  act  of 
parliament  for  building,  and  promoting  the 
building,  of  additional  churches  in  populous  pa- 
rishes. The  commissioners  recommended  the 
erection  of  several  churches  and  chapels  in  Lon- 
don and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  no 
time  was  lost  in  carrying  the  proposed  measure 
into  effect.  Previous  to  the  parliamentary  com- 
mission, a  chapel  of  ease  had  been  erected  in 
the  New  Road,  for  the  parish  of  Mary-la-bonne, 
which  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  parish  church;  a  tower  was  substi- 
tuted for  a  small  cupola,  a  portico  with  six  Co- 
rinthian columns  added  to  its  front  which  was 
extended,  and  several  other  alterations  made, 
under  the  direction  of  JMr.  Hardwicke  the  archi- 
tect. The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  an  upper  and 
lower  gallery,  but  it  is  decorated  in  a  style  much 
too  gaudy  for  a  place  of  worship.  Mr.  West, 
the  historical  painter,  presented  the  church  with 
a  very  fine  picture  of  the  Nativity,  for  an  altar 
piece. 

One  of  the  first,  and  the  largest,  as  well  as  the 
most  expensive  of  the  churches  erected  under 
the  parliamentary  commission,  was  that  of  St. 
Fancras,  which  was  built  at  the  cost  of  £70,000, 
by  Mr.  Inwood.  The  exterior  is  formed  in  imi- 
tation of  tlie  temple  of  Erectheus,  at  Athens,  so 
far  as  regards  its  portico  of  six  Ionic  columns. 
The  wings  are  on  the  model  of  the  Pandrosium, 
which  was  attached  to  the  temple  of  Erectheus, 
but  they  are  too  profusely  ornamented.  The 
eastern  end  is  semicircular — though  the  original, 
whence  the  building  purports  to  be  copied,  is 
square.  The  steeple,  which  is  165  feet  high,  is 
an  avowed  imitation  of  the  temple  of  the  Winds 
— with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  Athe- 
nian temple  had  no  windows,  and  only  four  co- 
lumns, wliile  that  of  St.  Pancras  new  church  has 
fifteen.  The  interior  of  this  church  is  tasteful 
and  elegant ;  above  the  communion  table  are  six 
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splendid  antique  Scagliola  columns,  with  bases 
and  capitals  of  white  statuary  marble.  The 
windows  are  on  the  Grecian  model,  and  the  pul- 
pit and  reading  desk  are  formed  of  the  celebrated 
Fairlop  oak. 

If  economy  in  the  expense,  correctness  of  de- 
sion,  and  elegance  of  execution,  are  recommen- 
dations in  a  public  building,  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  Shadwell,  built  in  the  year  1820,  under 
tiie  direction  of  Mr.  John  Walters,  would  stand 
at  the  head  of  modern  ed.tices,  since,  althousjh 
it  only  cost  £l 4,000,  yet  the  building  is  simply 
neat  and  elegantly  chaste.  Tlie  steeple  is  pecu- 
liarly beautiful ;  and  m  correctness  of  design,  and 
in  the  simple  harmony  of  its  several  parts, 
scarcely  yields  to  the  most  admired  object  of  the 
kind  in  the  metropolis.  Another  church,  which 
boasts  some  degree  of  neatness,  has  been  erect- 
ed at  Hackney :  it  is  of  the  Doric  order,  with  a 
portico  and  cupola.  The  interior  is  titted  up 
with  taste  and  simplicity,  and  the  altar  of  Scag- 
liola marble  is  elegant,  though  somewliat  too 
profusely  ornamented. 

Several  other  churches  have  been  completed, 
but  they  add  so  little  credit  to  the  architects  and 
to  the  age,  that  the  historian  who  passes  them 
over  will  do  no  injury  to  the  individuals,  or  to 
the  national  taste.  It  appears  by  the  reports  of 
the  commissioners,  laid  before  parliament  in  the 
years  1821,  1822,  and  1823,  that  it  was  inteiid- 
ed  to  build  twenty-four  nev^  churches  in  tlie 
diocese  of  London,  several  of  which  were  in 
progress. 

Dissenters'  Chapels. — In  a  country  where 
every  person  may  worship  his  Creator  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  chapels 
and  meeting  houses  are  necessarily  numerous,  and 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  tlie  me- 
tropolis. In  London  there  are  six  Jewish  syna- 
gogues, the  chief  of  which  is  in  Duke's  place — 
six  meeting  houses  of  the  Quakers  or  Friends  ; 
in  one  of  these,  in  White  Hart  Court,  Grace- 
church  Street,  which  was  burnt  down  in  1721, 
the  great  founder  of  the  sect,  George  Fox,  as 
well  as  the  no  less  celebrated  William  Penn, 
preached.  There  are  fifteen  Roman  Catholic 
chapels;  one  of  these  erected  in  Moorfields  is 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  interior.  Nine- 
teen Foreign  Protestant  churches  and  chapels 
accommodate  those  who  have  embraced  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  wish  to  attend  divine  wor- 
ship in  their  respective  languages.  In  one  of 
these,  the  Dutch  chapel  in  Austin  Friars,  several 
autograph  letters  of  Calvin  and  other  celebrated 
reformers  are  preserved. 

The  chapels  of  the  Whitfieldian  and  Wesleyan 
methodists,  and  the  various  classes  of  protestant 
dissenters,  exceed  160  in  number,  and  are  conti- 
nually increasing.  Many  of  these  are  remark- 
able for  the  popularity  of  the  present,  or  the 
recollection  of  former  eminent  ministers.  A 
building  in  Zoar  Street,  Borough,  now  used 
as  a  national  scliool-room,  is  the  place  where 
John  Bunyan  preached,  when  in  town ;  and 
such  was  his  celebrity,  that  a  few  hours  no- 
tice was  sufficient  to  fill  the  chapel  when  he 
mounted  the  pulpit,  even  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
dark  mornings  of  winter.  The  chapel  in  Bury 
Street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  was  the  place  where  Dr. 


Watts  officiated ;  and  New  Court  meeting,  m 
Carey  Street,  among  other  distinguished  pastors, 
has  had  the  eccentric  nonconformist  Daniel 
Burgess,  who  preached  with  an  hour  glass  by  his 
side,  and  his  no  less  celebrated  or  eccentric  suc- 
cessor, Tiiomas  Bradbury.  The  methodist  chapel 
in  the  City  Road  was  erected  by  John  Wesley ; 
and  the  Tabernacle,  at  a  short  distance  from  it, 
was  built  by  George  Whitfield.  Here  these  cele- 
brated and  pious  men  promulgated  their  respec- 
tive tenets,  with  the  zeal  of  apostles,  and  the 
confidence  of  martyrs.  Providence  chapel 
Gray's  Inn  Lane,  was  built  by  the  well-known 
William  Huntington.  This  singular  man,  in  a 
sermon  which  he  preached  soon  after  the  de- 
struction of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden 
theatres  in  1808  or  1809,  congratulated  his  au- 
dience that  '  two  of  the  devil's  temples  had  been 
burnt  down ;'  when,  a  few  weeks  after,  his  own 
chapel  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.  He  was  soon, 
however,  enabled  by  subscription  to  build  a 
much  larger  edifice  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  Sim- 
plicity and  neatness  are  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  dissenting  chapels. 

We  now  come  to  the  chief  specimens  of  civil 
and  municipal  architecture,  and  here  the  Man- 
sicm  House,  as  die  abode  of  supreme  city  autho- 
rity, takes  the  lead.  It  was  not  until  July  1734 
that  the  common  council  came  to  the  resolution 
of  appropriating  the  fines,  paid  into  the  chamber 
for  not  serving  the  office  of  sheriff,  to  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  suitable  mansion  house,  for 
the  special  use  of  the  lord  mayor  for  the  time 
being.  At  this  period  there  was  not  less  than 
£18,000  in  the  chamberlain's  hands,  which  had 
been  derived  in  this  easy  way ;  and  it  was  or- 
dered, that  this  sum  should  in  the  mean  time  be 
invested  in  the  three  per  cent,  annuities,  and  that 
the  growing  interest  thereon  should  be  added  to 
the  capital  every  year,  till  the  money  was  re- 
quired for  the  proposed  building.  Previously  to 
this,  his  own  mansion,  or  the  hall  of  some  of  the 
large  companies  hired  for  the  purpose,  was  the 
residence  of  his  lordship. 

The  site  fixed  upon  was  tliat  anciently  occu- 
pied by  the  stocks  market,  a  structure  for  which 
the  city  was  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Henry 
de  Walleis,  who  was  lord  mayor  from  1281  to 
1285.  It  had  been  selected  as  a  market  place, 
because  of  its  being  in  the  midst  of  the  city ; 
and  was  now  on  the  same  account  thought  the 
best  site  that  could  be  chosen  for  the  residence 
of  the  chief  magistrate.  Although  the  corner 
stone  was  laid  on  the  25th  of  October,  1739,  the 
building  was  not  completed  till  the  year  1753, 
in  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Crisp  Gascoyne,  who 
was  the  first  chief  magistrate  that  made  it  his 
residence.  This  delay  was  principally  occasion- 
ed by  its  being  found  necessary  to  raise  the  whole 
structure  upon  piles.  The  total  expense  of  the 
erection,  including  the  purchase  money  of  the 
old  buildings,  was  £42,638  18s.  P,d. 

The  mansion  house,  built  from  a  design  by 
Mr.  George  Dance,  is  a  spacious  and  stately  edi- 
fice, of  rather  heavy  aspect.  A  bold  flight  of  steps 
leads  to  a  fine  portico  in  front,  composed  of 
Corinthian  columns,  which  spring  lightly  from  a 
massy  rustic  basement,  and  nre  surmounted  by 
a  pediment;  the  tympanum  of  which  exhibits  a 
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piece  of  sculpture  id  alto  relievo,  by  Taylor,  em- 
blematic of  the  dignity  and  opulence  of  the  city 
of  London.  The  general  body  of  the  building 
presents  two  tiers  of  lofty  windosvs,  and  over 
these  an  attic  story  surmounted  by  a  balustrade ; 
the  cornices  are  rich  and  deep,  and  supported 
Ijy  Corinthian  pilasters.  Were  nothing  more 
presented  to  the  eye  than  the  parts  we  have  now 
described,  the  edifice,  though  lowly  situated  and 
too  closely  surrounded  with  buildings,  could 
not  fail  to  be  pronounced  elegant  and  complete; 
but,  viewing  it  from  the  front,  we  behold,  heaped 
as  it  were  on  the  roof,  and  stretching  crossways 
along  the  front,  an  ark-like  pile  of  building, 
which  tiirows  an  air  of  clumsy  incongruity  over 
the  whole.  Originally,  there  was  a  corresponding 
erection  or  hump  towards  the  back  of  the  build- 
ing, but  it  was  taken  down  a  few  years  ago.  Its 
companion  cannot  follow  it  too  soon, 

The  interior  is  laid  out  with  taste  and  judg- 
ment. Entering  by  the  great  door,  you  pasS 
through  a  spacious  saloon  into  what  is  called  the 
Egyptian  hall  (for  what  reason,  however,  it 
would  require  Egyptian  cunning  to  divine,  for 
there  is  nothing  of  that  character  about  it),  a 
magnificent  banqueting  room,  about  ninety  feet 
long  from  east  to  west  (occupying  the  entire 
width  of  the  house),  and  sixty  broad,  with  a 
lofty  concave  roof  displayed  into  compartments 
and  richly  ornamented.  At  the  sides  of  the  sa- 
loon there  are  also  a  justice  room,  a  sword 
bearer's  room,  and  a  very  handsome  room  called 
Wilkes's  parlour.  The  area  above  the  roof  of 
the  Egyptian  hall  being  left  open,  the  apartments 
of  the  upper  stories  form  a  surrounding  quad- 
rangle, with  galleries  of  communication.  The 
principal  of  these  apartments  are  the  ball  room, 
^^hich  is  about  the  satiie  length  as  the  Egyptian 
hall,  but  considerably  narrower  ;  a  withdrawing 
room,  and  chief  bed  room  provided  %vith  a  splen- 
did state  bed. 

The  Guildhall,  or  common  hall  of  the  corpora- 
tion, is  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  King  Street, 
Cheapside. 

In  1411,  during  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Thomas 
Knolles,  the  foundation  of  this  edifice  was  laid  ; 
but  only  tiic  great  hall  was  at  that  time  com- 
pleted. Other  parts  of  the  building  were  added 
at  subsequent  periods  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  as  the  liberality  of  companies  or 
individuals  induced  them  to  advance  the  means. 
At  the  great  fire  of  1666  the  whole  of  the  inte- 
rior and  outer  offices  were  destroyed  ;  but  the 
walls  were  of  such  remarkable  solidity,  that  they 
survived  the  fury  of  the  raging  element.  The 
renovation  of  the  interior  was  completed  v/ithin 
three  years  after  the  fire,  and  at  an  expense  of 
not  more  than  £3000.  It  underwent  a  consider- 
able repair  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  again  in  1780,  when  it  received  its 
present  facade,  and  lastly  in  1814. 

nie  ancient  front  of  the  building  appears, 
from  the  accounts  and  drawings  of  it,  to  have 
been  in  a  style  of  considerable  richness  and 
grandeur.  Some  traces  of  its  style  may  yet  be 
seen  in  the  interior  of  the  present  porch,  the  only 
part  that  has  been  preserved  in  its  ancient  state. 
The  old  front  was  ornamented  by  some  remarka- 
blv  fine  statues.     Engravings  of  some  of  them 


may  be  consulted  in  Carter's  Ancient  Sculpture 
ami  Painting. 

Tile  present  facade  exhibits  a  tasteless  jumble 
of  the  pointed,  Grecian,  and  Oriental  styles  of 
architecture ;  parts  multiplied  to  infinitude,  and 
combined  without  the  least  relatioiisiiip.  On 
a  pannel  over  the  porch  are  the  arms  of  the  city 
(as  represented  in  our  first  page),  with  the  motto 
beneath  them,  Domine  Dirige  Nos,  as  suitable 
an  inscription  for  a  place  of  popular  deliberation 
as  could  have  been  well  selected. 

The  porch  conducts  us  into  what  is  called  the  , 
great  hall.  It  is  154  feet  in  length,  and  fifty- 
two  in  breadth;  two  magnificent  windows  of 
painted  glass,  at  the  east  and  west  ends,  diffuse 
over  the  whole  a  strong  but  mellowed  light ;  and 
on  each  side  are  clusters  of  tall  columns  with 
gorgeous  capitals,  surmounted  by  a  correspond- 
ing range  of  double  piers,  supporting  a  roof 
fifty-five  feet  high.  From  6000  to  7000  persons 
may  be  contained  within  this  hall,  and  on  some 
important  occasions  the  numbers  we  have  seen 
assembled  in  it  could  not  be  less.  The  floor  is 
of  stone,  furnished  originally  by  the  executors  of 
the  celebrated  Wliittmgton.  The  roof  is  sup- 
posed, with  great  i)robability,  to  have  consisted, 
previously  to  the  fire,  of  open-worked  timber, 
similar  to  the  roof  of  Westminster  hall;  it  is  now 
flat,  and  divided  into  large  pannels. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  hall  there  is  an  enclosed 
platform  several  feet  higher  than  the  pavement, 
and  surrounded  with  a  pannelled  wainscotting, 
which  is  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  sheriffs,  and  other  princi- 
pal members  of  the  corporation,  at  the  meetings 
of  the  livery,  and  serves  as  a  liustings  at  all 
elections.  The  more  the  great  window  over  this 
platform  is  examined,  the  more  it  will  be  found 
deserving  of  admiration.  Its  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions are  all  in  the  best  harmony;  their  orna- 
mental garniture  light  and  elegant.  In  the 
compartments  of  painted  glass  there  are  well 
executed  representations  of  the  royal  arms  and 
supporters,  and  the  stars  and  jewels  of  the  Or- 
ders of  the  Garter,  Bath,  Thistle  and  St.  Patrick. 

Passing  down  the  hall,  the  attention  is  attract- 
ed to  a  number  of  statues  and  pictures  which 
occupy  the  spaces  between  the  clusters  of  co- 
lumns on  each  side,  and  call  many  interesting 
and  appropriate  recollections  to  the  mind. 

The  first  is  a  monument  to  die  memory  of  the 
celebrated  Beckford,  who  was  lord  mayor  in 
1763,  and  1770.  This  magistrate  is  represented 
in  the  erect  attitude  in  which  he  addressed  to  the 
king  his  celebrated  reply,  now  known  to  have 
been  written  by  Mr.  liorne  Tooke. 

In  another  compartment,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  hall,  is  a  still  more  splendid  monument,  to 
the  memory  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  :  executed  by 
Bacon,  who  was  paid  the  very  handsome  sum  of 
3000  guineas  for  his  labor. 

The  sculptor  has  shown  a  remarkable  degree 
of  judgment  in  presenting  us  with  a  monumental 
groupe,whicli  contradicts,  as  far  as  it  possibly  can, 
the  notions  of  political  economy  conveyed  by 
the  inscription.  The  illustrious  senator  is  exhi- 
bited in  a  Roman  costume,  standing  upon  a 
rock  ;  his  left  hand  rests  on  the  helm  of  state; 
his  right  is  energetically  placed  on  the  shoulder 
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of  Comineice,  who  is  presented  to  his  protection 
by  a  female,  whose  mural  crown  bespeaks  lier 
the  representative  of  the  city  of  London  ;  Bri- 
tannia, reposmg  on  her  lion,  occupies  the  fore- 
ground, and  near  her  are  four  infants,  emblematic 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  pouring  into 
her  lap  the  cornucopia  of  Plenty.  No  demons, 
nor  furies,  nor  do2;s  of  war,  figure  here  ;  four 
infants  denote,  as  truly  as  expressively,  that  it  is 
by  peace  and  amity  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  tliat  the  horn  of  plenty  is  most  certain  of 
pouring  its  treasures  into  the  lap  of  England. 

()p])osite  to  lord  Chatham's  monument,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hall,  is  one  to  the  memory  of 
his  son  William  Pitt,  by  Bubb ;  the  sculpture 
not  so  good,  the  inscription  better.  The  attitude 
of  Mr.  Pitt  is  appropriately  oratorical ;  but, 
viewed  with  relation  to  the  surrounding  objects, 
it  is  an  abstract  conception,  not  well  harmonized. 
From  tlie  turn  given  to  the  head,  the  face  of  the 
son  seems  as  if  purposely  averted  from  that  of 
his  sire,  which  frowns  on  him  from  the  opposite 
side  in  all  its  characteristic  sternness. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  on  tlie  north  side, 
there  is  a  monumental  trophy  to  the  immortal 
Nelson  : — a  huge  heap  of  allegory,  with  a  small 
profile  of  the  great  hero  in  the  middle  ;  only 
rescued  from  contempt  by  the  admirable  inscrip- 
tion from  the  pen  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
We  come  now  to  the  statues  of  those  two  high 
and  renowned  personages,  Gog  and  Magog, 
which  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hall,  at  the 
sides  of  the  great  western  window.  Each  mea- 
sures above  fourteen  feet  high ;  and,  being  ele- 
vated on  an  octagon  stone  column,  presents  a 
right  gigantic  appearance.  Which  is  Gog  and 
which  Magog,  antiquarians  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  determine,  though  many  and  indefatigable 
their  researches  into  this  curious  matter  have 
been.  Tlie  points  of  similarity  between  them, 
however,  are  so  numerous,  that  we  presume  no 
great  injustice  can  be  done  to  either,  should  he 
chance  to  be  called  by  his  brother's  name.  Both 
are  very  huge  and  mishapen;  have  their  brows 
encircled  with  wreaths  of  laurel,  and  their  feet 
bound  in  sandals  :  they  have  long  flowing  beards, 
and  still  longer  flowing  sashes;  both  have  been 
alike  indebted  to  the  bedauber  of  pink  and  blue, 
and  green  and  yellow  ;  each  has  a  spear  or  pole 
in  his  hand,  and  a  sword  by  his  side ;  nor  could 
any  thing  be  more  kin-like  tlian  the  pensive  dig- 
nity with  whicii  they  look  down  on  the  emmet 
gazers  beneath  them.  Who  these  worthies  were, 
and  why  statues  of  them  should  Iiave  been  placed 
in  the  Guildhall  of  the  corporation  of  J.ondoii, 
are  two  points  about  which  the  learned  have  long 
been  divided  in  opinion.  The  autlior  of  a  cu- 
rious little  work  in  2  vols.  G4mo.,  entitled.  The 
(iigantic  History  of  the  two  famous  Giants  in 
(Juildhall,  London,  1741  (third  edition),  follow- 
ing the  most  respected  authorities,  assures  us, 
that  one  represents  Corina:us,  a  ginnt  of  Trojiin 
descent,  who  came  over  with  Brutus,  the  greut 
grandson  of  Eneas,  and  won  this  country  from 
the  iiands  of 

Tiiose  mightie  people  born  of  giants'  brood, 
That  did  possess  lliis  ocean-bounded  land ; 
and  tlie  other  Gogmagog,  ihe  last  of  the  British 
giants.     When  Philip  and  Mary  made  their  en- 


trance into  London,  these  giants  figured  conspi- 
cuously in  the  pageant  exhibited  on  the  occasion 
at  London  Bridge  ;  and  tliey  have  occasionally 
travelled  before  or  behind  a  royal  or  civic  dignitj 
since.  Mr.  Hone,  whose  researches  have  thrown 
much  light  on  the  history  of  these  ancient  relics, 
assures  us,  from  personal  examination,  that '  they 
are  made  of  wood,  and  hollow  within,  but  too 
substantially  budt  for  the  purpose  of  being 
[often]  either  carried  or  drawn,  or  any  way  ex- 
hibited in  a  pageant.'  The  construction  of  them 
he  has  also  pretty  clearly  traced  to'  the  year 
1707,  and  to  a  train-band  captain  of  the  city, 
of  the  name  of  Saunders,  who  received  £70  for 
the  pair. 

Li  1706  queen  Anne  made  a  present  to  the 
city,  to  be  put  up  in  this  hall,  of  twenty-six  stand- 
ards, sixty-three  colors,  and  a  kettle-drum,  all 
trophies  of  the  memorable  victory  of  Ramillies  : 
but  these  have  all  disappeared.  '  Had  any  other 
than  a  cobweb  sweeper  decided  their  fate,'  says 
a  spirited  writer,  '  not  one  of  them  would  have 
been  removed  while  a  single  tatter  remained.' 

Opposite  to  the  porch, of  this  hall  there  is  a 
flight  of  steps  whicii  leads  to  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate chambers,  appropriated  to  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen,  the  common  council,  the  courts 
of  the  lord  mayor  and  common  pleas,  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  and  the  chamberlain.  The 
common  council  court  is  well  worthy  of  a  parti- 
cular visit. 

Somerset  House,  in  the  Strand,  is  the  most 
spacious  and  the  most  elegant  building  in  the 
metropolis,  appropriated  to  public  offices.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  an  extensive  palace,  which 
was  erected  about  the  year  1549,  by  Edward 
Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset,  who  despoiled  seve- 
ral churches  and  chapels  in  order  to  furnish  ma- 
terials for  the  structure. 

This  palace  was  occasionally  occupied  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  Anne  of  Denmark  queen  of 
James  L,  the  consort  of  Charles  IL,  and  several 
queens  dowager;  and  it  has  also  sometimes 
been  appropriated  as  a  residence  for  foreign  am- 
bassadors. It  appears  to  have  been  splendidly 
fitted  up  and  furnished,  for  the  period,  and  even 
when  the  building  was  taken  down,  about  half  a 
century  ago,  many  vestiges  of  a  royal  residence 
were  found.  The  original  palace  had  received 
considerable  additions  by  Inigo  Jones,  but  even 
these  were  compelled  to  give  way  to  modern 
improvement,  when,  in  1774,  it  was  determined 
to  erect  a  large  suite  of  government  offices  on  this 
spot.  Sir  William  Chambers  was  selected  as  tli<-! 
architect,  and  although  the  economical  spirit  of 
the  government,  rather  than  the  want  of  money, 
when  it  was  undertaken,  prevented  him  from 
completing  his  design,  yet  the  building  is  such 
as  to  do  credit  to  himself,  and  to  the  age  in 
whicii  he  lived.  It  consists  of  a  spacious  quad- 
rangle; the  soutli  front,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
has  a  very  fine  terrace,  raised  fifty  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  fifty  feet  broad,  on  arches 
of  massive  rustic  work  ;  the  centre  arch,  or  wa- 
ter-gate, is  ornamented  with  a  colossal  mask  of 
the  'J'haines  in  alto  relievo.  The  whole  building 
is  nearly  800  feet  long,  and  340  feet  wide  ;  the 
quadrangular  court  is  340  feet  long,  and  210 
feet  wide.     The  north  and   south  fronts  of  the 
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quadrangle  are  formed  by  massive  buildinjcs  of 
rustic  work.  The  centre  of  the  south  side  is  or- 
namented witli  an  arcade  of  four  columns,  with 
two  pilasters  on  each  side ;  on  the  columns  rests 
a  pediment,  in  the  tympanum  of  which  is  a  basso 
relievo,  representing  the  arms  of  the  royal  navy, 
supported  by  a  sea  nymph.  On  the  corners  of 
the  pediments  are  military  trophies,  and  above 
the  columns  are  very  elegant  vases.  The  east 
and  west  are  nearly  similar,  but  not  so  profusely 
ornamented.  The  front  in  the  Strand  is  only 
135  feet  long.  It  consists  of  a  rustic  basement, 
formed  of  nine  arciies,  three  of  which  in  the 
centre,  are  open,  and  form  the  entrance  into  the 
quadrangle.  The  three  arches  on  eacli  side  of 
the  entrance  are  tilled  with  windows  of  the  Doric 
order,  and  adorned  with  pilasters,  pediments, 
and  entablatures.  On  the  key-stones  of  the  arches, 
Ocean,  and  eight  of  his  principal  tributary 
streams,  are  exhibited  in  emblematic  masks,  in 
alto  relievo.  Tiie  basement  is  surmounted  by  ten 
lofty  Corinthian  columns  (comprising  two  floors) 
on  pedestals,  with  regular  entablatures ;  the 
lower  windows  are  surrounded  with  plam  archi- 
traves, but  the  upper  ones  have  a  balustrade  in 
front,  and  are  ornamented  with  Ionic  pillars, 
pediments,  and  entablatures.  The  three  central 
windows  have  large  tablets,  covering  part  of  the 
architrave  and  frieze,  on  which,  in  basso  relievo, 
are  medallions  of  their  late  majesties,  as  well  as 
of  their  son,  our  present  sovereign.  The  attic 
extends  over  three  intercolumniations,  and  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts  by  four  colossal  statues, 
placed  over  the  columns  of  the  order,  emblema- 
tic of  Justice,  Truth,  X'alor,  and  Moderation. 
The  whole  is  surmounted  with  a  grcup,  consist- 
ing of  the  arms  of  the  British  Empire,  supported 
on  one  side  by  the  genius  of  England,  and  on 
the  otlier  by  Fame.  The  vestibule,  which  forms 
the  only  entrance,  is  closed  at  night  by  iron 
gates.  It  is  decorated  with  columns  of  the 
Doric  order.  Over  the  side  doors  in  the  vesti- 
bule, leading  to  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  are  two  busts,  by  \\'alton: 
that  over  the  academy  entrance  represents  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Buonarotti,  and  the  other  is  a  bust 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Tlie  principal  public  office  in  Somerset  House 
is  tliat  of  the  receiver-general  for  stamps,  one  of 
the  least  oppressive  and  most  prolific  sources  of 
revenue,  yielding  upwards  of  £6,000,000  an- 
nually. Here  also  are  the  tax  and  navy  offices, 
the  offices  for  the  lottery,  the  duchy  of  Cornwall, 
the  privy  seal,  the  surveyor  of  crown  lands,  the 
victualling  office,  the  signet  office,  and  several 
others,  in  which  several  hundreds  of  clerks  are 
employed. 

We  now  conduct  the  reader  to  the  lioj/al  Ex- 
change.— The  jjlace  where  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don commonly  met  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, for  some  centuries,  was  in  Lombard  Street, 
in  which  the  Lombard  Jews,  from  whom  the 
street  derives  its  name,  and  who  were  origi- 
nally the  bankers  of  all  Europe,  resided.  Here 
too  they  probably  kept  their  benches  or  banks. 

At  length,  in  1534,  Sir  Richard  Gresham  (for 
Pennant  is  more  than  partial  in  giving  the  honor 
of  the  suggestion  to  his  countryman,  Clough), 
who  was  agent  for  Henry  VTIL,  at  Antwerp,  and 


had  been  much  struck  with  the  advantages  at- 
tending the  bourse  or  exchange  of  that  place, 
prevailed  with  his  royal  master  to  send  a  letter 
to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London,  re- 
commending to  them  to  erect  a  simdar  building 
on  part  of  their  manor  of  Leadenhall.  The  court 
of  common  council,  however,  were  of  opinion 
that  such  a  removal  of  the  seat  of  business  would 
be  impracticable,  and  liie  scheme  was  therefore 
dropped. 

Sir  Richard  was  succeeded  in  the  Antwerp 
agency,  and  in  his  public  spirit,  by  his  son,  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  who,  in  1564,  proposed  to  the 
corporation,  that,  if  lliey  would  procure  a  central 
and  commodious  site  for  an  exchange,  he  would 
himself  be  at  the  cost  of  its  erection.  The  cor- 
poration met  the  proposal  in  a  spirit  of  equal 
liberality,  and  immediately  purchased  eighty 
houses,  forming  two  little  alleys  leading  from 
Cornhill  into  Threadneedle  Street,  wliich  they 
pulled  down,  and  then  assigned  the  space  on 
which  they  stood  to  Sir  Thomas,  for  the  erection 
of  his  proposed  exchange. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1566,  the  foundation  of 
tliis  edifice  was  laid,  and  with  such  activity  did 
Sir  Thomas  ]5roceed,  that  it  was  wholly  com- 
pleted before  the  November  of  the  following 
year. 

About  two  years  after  the  building  had  been 
opened  queen  Elizabeth  signified  her  intention 
of  paying  it  a  visit ;  but  so  many  of  the  shops 
still  remained  unoccupied,  that  Sir  Thomas  found 
it  necessary,  two  days  before  the  promised  visit, 
to  go  round  among  the  shop-keepers,  and  beseech 
them  '  to  furnish  and  adorne  with  wares  ai:d  wax 
lights  as  many  shoppes  as  they  either  coulde  or 
woulde,  and  diey  should  have  all  those  so  fur- 
nished rent  free  for  that  yeare.' — Stowe.  Her 
majesty  was  so  much  pleased  at  the  appearance  of 
the  edifice,  that  she  commanded  that  instead  of 
the  foreign  name  bourse,  by  whicii  die  citizens 
had  begun  to  call  it,  it  should  be  styled  in  plain 
Enalish  The  Royal  Exchange. 

With  those  enlightened  and  humane  views 
which  the  mercantile  profession  is  known  so  often 
to  inspire,  Gresham  now  determined  that  what- 
ever revenue  might  arise  from  the  establishment 
siiould  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  a  free  literary 
institution,  to  be  denominated  Gresham  College, 
and  to  the  sick  and  poor  of  the  city.  He  executed 
a  deed,  by  which  he  assigned  for  ever  to  the  cor- 
poration of  London  and  the  Mercers'  Company, 
in  a  joint  trust,  a  dwelling-house  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  Broad  Street,  for  the  accommodation  of 
seven  gratis  lectures  on  divinity,  astronomy,  geo- 
metry, music,  law,  medicine,  and  rhetoric  ;  and 
the  w  hole  produce  of  the  Exchange  buildings,  for 
the  payment,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  salaries  of 
the  lecturers  and  other  expenses  of  the  college ; 
and,  secondly,  of  certain  annual  sums  to  different 
hospitals,  prisons,  and  almshouses. 

In  the  great  fire  of  1(566  the  Royal  Exchange 
was  among  tlie  many  proud  fabrics  which  that 
calamity  reduced  to  ashes.  '  What  quick  work,' 
says  an  eye-witness  (the  Rev.  Samuel  Rolle), 
can  sin  aiid  fire  make!  How  did  that  strong 
building  vanish  as  of  a  sudden,  as  if  it  had  been 
but  an  apparition!  How  quickly  was  it  taken 
down,  as  if  it  had  been  but  a  slight   tent,  the 
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cords  whereof  are  presently  luoseneJ,  and  the 
stakes  removed.  So  fell  that  noble  structure 
condemned  by  craft  and  covetousness,  and  over- 
laden with  pride  and  prodigality.' 

When  this  lamentable  disaster  took  place,  the 
funds  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's 
trustees  amounted  to  no  more  than  £234  8s.  2d. ; 
but,  with  a  spirit  beyond  all  praise,  they  resolved 
on  making  up  from  tlieir  own  resources  what- 
ever might  be  the  sum  of  money  necessary  for 
rebuilding  the  Exchange,  in  a  style  which  might 
do  honor  to  the  age,  and  still  farther  honor 
to  the  name  of  Gresliam.  The  king  gave  his 
cordial  co-operation  to  the  undertaking;  and  by 
an  exertion  of  the  royal  authority,  which  deserves 
no  place  among  the  sins  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
so  controlled  the  erection  of  new  houses  on  the 
contiguous  grounds,  as  to  enable  the  trustees  to 
give  to  the  approaches  of  the  new  exchange  a 
breadth  and  oppenness  which  the  original  one 
by  no  means  possessed.  His  majesty,  his  brother 
the  duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.),  and 
prince  Rupert,  went  personally  at  different  times 
and  laid  the  foundation  stones  of  the  principal 
pillars  of  the  building. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1669,  it  was  finally 
completed,  and  opened  to  the  merchants,  who 
had  in  the  interval  been  accommodated  with 
Gresham  College  as  a  place  of  meeting.  The 
total  cost  of  the  building  was  £58,962,  which  the 
city  corporation  and  the  Mercers'  Company 
defrayed  equally  between  them.  In  the  front  of 
the  building,  immediately  over  the  grand  en- 
trance, the  following  inscription  commemorates 
the  events  we  have  been  relating : — 

Hoc  Gresiiamii  Peristylium, 

Gentium   Commerciis   sacrum, 

Flammis  Extinctum,  1666. 

AUGUSTIUS    E    CINERE    ReSURREXIT,    1669, 

WiLLM°   Turnero,   Milite,    Pk.etore. 

The  plan  of  the  new  exchange  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  ancient  one ;  and  both  took  that  of 
Antwerp  for  their  model.  An  open  area,  144 
feet  long  by  117  broad,  is  enclosed  by  a  quad- 
rangle of  lofty  stone  buildings,  with  a  broad 
piazra  inside  and  outside,  except  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  exterior.  The  principal  entrance 
is  by  an  arched  gateway  at  Cornhill,  of  magnifi- 
cent pro|)ortions,  and  surmounted  by  a  tower, 
178  feet  high,  which  has  a  clock  in  tiie  middle 
story,  and  terminates  in  a  cu])ola  and  globe  with 
a  gilt  grasshoy)per  (the  crest  of  the  Gresham 
family)  as  a  vane.  On  the  north  or  opposite  side 
of  the  quadrangle  there  is  another  arched  gate- 
way of  nearly  equal  dimensions.  Tiie  interior 
area  is  neatly  paved  with  small  square  Turkey 
stones,  said  to  have  been  the  gift  of  a  Turkey 
merchant;  and  is  divided,  as  well  as  the  surround- 
ing piazza,  into  what  are  called  walks,  to  each  of 
which  the  merchants  of  some  particular  nation, 
or  branch  of  business,  are  in  the  hai)it  of  resort- 
ing, so  that,  though  all  the  world  may  be  said  to 
meet  on  the  exchange  of  London,  you  may 
always  know  where  to  find,  at  once,  the  person 
with  whom  you  htive  business  to  transact. 

In  the  centre  of  tiie  area  there  is  a  good  statue 
of  Charles  II.  by  Spiller,  set  up  in  place  of  a 
former    one    by    Quellin   of  Antwerp ;  and   in 


niches  of  tlie  surrounding  buildings  there  are 
statues  of  most  of  our  other  monarchs  from  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  to  George  III.  The  statues 
of  all  the  earlier  sovereigns,  as  far  as  Charles  11., 
are  from  the  chisel  of  Gabriel  Cibber;  those  of 
George  I.  and  II.  were  done  by  Rysbrach,  and 
tiiat  of  George  III.  by  Wilton.  Some  have  been 
much  injured  by  time;  and  whatever  merit  any 
of  them  may  possess,  as  pieces  of  sculpture,  it  is 
sadly  obscured  by  the  sable  shrouds  in  wiiich  our 
sea-coal  atmosphere  has  enveloped  them.  In  two 
niches  under  the  piazza  there  are  statues  of  the 
great  founder  of  the  building.  Sir  Thomas  Gres- 
ham, and  of  Sir  John  Barnard,  anot'.ier  eminent 
citizen,  wiiose  merit  as  a  merchant,  a  magistrate, 
and  a  faithful  representative  of  the  city  in  parlia- 
ment, his  fellow  cit.zens  have  thus  sought  to  com- 
memorate. 

The  interior  of  the  excliange  buildings,  both  above 
and  below,  was  originally  intended  to  be  occupied 
as  a  bazaar,  and  it  was  so  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod. The  piazzas,  both  on  the  inside  and  outside, 
were  lined  with  shops,  and  so  also  was  the  upper 
gallery.  '  Robin  Conscience,'  in  his  progress 
through  court,  city,  and  country,  1683,  tells  us. 
that  after  visiting  the  merchants  on  the  area, 
where  he  got  much  abused  for  intruding  him.self. 
he 

Did  walk  upstairs,  where  on  a  row, 
Brave  shops  of  ware  did  make  a  show, 
]\Iost  sumptuous. 

Tiie  whole  of  the  shops  have  now,  however, 
been  entirely  removed,  except  those  of  the  ex- 
terior basement  of  the  quadrangle.  The  upper 
part  of  the  buildings,  to  which  there  is  access  by 
two  spacious  flights  of  ste])s  under  the  north  and 
south  fronts,  are  occupied  by  difl'erent  public 
companies,  such  as  Lloyd's,  the  Royal  Exchange 
Assurance,  Merchant  Seamen's,  &c.,  and  by  pri- 
vate merchants  and  underwriters  of  respectability. 
The  architecture  of  the  exchange  is  of  a  mixed 
character ;  it  is  chiefly  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  therefore  not  without  considerable  elegance; 
but  the  taste  for  ornament,  which  led  to  its  adop- 
tion, has  in  many  parts  of  the  building  run  into 
profusion.  The  interior  area  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic from  eight  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the 
afternoon,  at  which  time  precisely  the  gates  are 
shut. 

The  Bank  of  EiiglaucL  For  the  origin  of  this 
all-important  establishment, see  ourarticle  Hank. 
The  business  of  the  bank  of  England  was  car- 
ried on  at  Grocers'  Hall  until  the  year  1734, 
although  the  increase  of  the  establishment  had 
long  rendered  larger  premises  desirable.  At 
length,  in  1732,1*  was  determined  to  erect  a  new 
building  of  sufficient  magnitude,  and  the  site 
chosen  was  the  house  and  garden  of  Sir  Jolin 
Houblon,  the  first  governor  of  the  company,  in 
Tlireadneedle  Street.  The  original  building  has 
since' received  so  many  additions,  tiiat  it  becomes 
more  difficult  to  trace  the  architectural  than  the 
commercial  growth  of  the  establishment.  Tne 
first  edifice,  which  formed  but  a  small  portion  (f 
the  vast  fabric  which  now  constitutes  the  bank  of 
England,  was  raised  under  the  direction,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  designs,  of  Mr.  George  Sam])son, 
and  was  opened  for  business  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1734. 
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This  building  was  soon  found  insufficient  fov 
the  increasing  business  of  the  company ;  and, 
some  adjoining  houses  and  ground  having  been 
obtained,  wings  were  added  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Robert  Taylor.  In  1788  Mr.  Soane  suc- 
ceeded as  architect  to  the  bank,  and  to  him  is  the 
present  building  indebted  for  its  principal  orna- 
ments, particularly  the  rotunda,  lie  has  recently 
added  what  may  justly  be  considered  the  most 
splendid  portion  of  this  noble  edifice.  This  con- 
sists of  a  new  wing  at  the  east  end  of  the  bank ; 
the  elevation  forms  a  colonnade  of  six  flutud 
Corinthian  columns,  which  connect  two  pavilions ; 
the  columns  do  not  form  a  portico,  being  barely 
insulated  from  the  wall.  Tlie  entablature,  wiiich 
is  surmounted  with  a  very  fine  parapet,  has  its 
frieze  enriched  with  \'itruvian  fret.  The  whole 
possesses  much  novelty,  boldness,  and  elegant 
effect.  The  building  altogether  occupies  an  area 
of  nearly  four  acres.  The  centre  of  tiie  soutii 
front,  erected  by  Sampson,  is  eighty  feet  long,  and 
is  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  two  wings  added  by 
Sir  Robert  Taylor  were  copied  from  a  building 
by  Bramante  in  the  Belvidere  gardens  at  Rome, 
and,  although  neat,  did  not  harmonize  with  the 
centre.  The  north  and  west  fronts  have  been 
erected  by  Mr.  Soane,  who  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  several  other  parts  of  the  bank,  has  indulged 
in  his  favorite  attachment  to  the  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, which  he  has  introduced  in  the  purest 
style. 

It  is,  howev^er,  in  the  interior  of  the  bank  that 
the  skill  of  the  architect  is  displayed  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Tiie  rotunda,  where  the 
money-changers  daily  assemble  to  traffic  in  real 
or  fictitious  stock,  is  a  fine  octagonal  room,  fifty- 
seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  covered  by  a  dome  ; 
the  whole  building  being  of  stone.  It  was 
erected  in  1795,  under  the  direction  of  jNIr. 
Soane.  The  court-room,  the  pay-hall,  the  offices 
for  the  several  kinds  of  stock,  the  hall,  the  apart- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  the  governor, 
the  directors,  and  the  casliiers,  with  the  various 
offices  requisite  for  the  accommodation  of  1100 
clerks,  who  are  now  employed  in  the  bank,  are 
all  admirably  suited  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  constructed,  and  notliing  can  exceed  the 
order  and  regularity  with  which  the  business  is 
conducted. 

Over  the  hall  of  the  bank  there  is  a  curious 
clock,  wiiich,  by  communicating  rods,  indicates 
the  march  of  time  in  sixteen  distinct  offices, 
where  dial  plates  are  placed  ;  thus  obviating  the 
inconvenience  which  migiit  arise  in  the  transact- 
ing of  business  in  the  funds  by  the  variation  of 
difierent  clocks.  The  affairs  of  the  bank  are 
managed  by  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and 
twenty-four  directors,  who  are  chosen  annually. 

The  Stock  Kxcliauge  is  in  Capel  Court,  once 
the  residence  of  Sir  William  Capel,  lord  mayor 
in  1504.  The  first  stone  of  this  edifice  was  laid 
on  the  18th  of  May,  1801,  and  the  funds  were 
raised  by  subscription  :  the  plate  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  first  stone  bears  an  inscription, 
which  after  ages  may  consider  as  a  questionable 
prco"  of  national  prosperity.  Of  national  good 
faith  it  is  certainly  an  indisputable  memorial.  It 
states  that  the  public  funded  debt  was  tiien  up- 
wards of  £500,000,000.    There  is  nothing  in  the 


building  itself  to  excite  particular  altention,  al- 
though It  is  conveniently  and  handsomely  fitted 
up;  but  there  is  no  place  in  tlie  world  where 
money  transactions  are  carried  on  to  such  an  ex- 
tent: an  assertion  wiiich  will  scarcely  be  doubted 
by  those  who  consider  the  fluctuations  which 
must  occur  in  a  funded  property  of  £800,000,000 
sterling. 

In  the  stock  exchange  great  pains  are  taken  to 
exclude  improper  persons ;  and  no  one  is  allowed 
to  transact  business  unless  admitted  a  member 
by  ballot.  Four  days  a  week  the  commissioners 
for  tlie  redemption  of  the  national  debt  attend  to 
purchase  stock. 

A  singular  custom,  worthy  only  of  the  cupidity 
and  intolerance  of  a  barbarous  age,  is  connected 
with  this  house.  The  number  of  Jew  brokers 
admitted  is  limited  to  twelve,  and  these  only  on 
condition  of  purchasing  tiie  privilege  by  a  liberal 
gratuity  to  the  lord  mayor  for  the  time  being. 
During  the  mayoralty  of  Wilkes,  one  of  the  Jew 
brokers  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  his  lordship 
is  said  to  have  calculated  pretty  openly  on  the 
advantage  he  would  derive  from  filling  up  the 
expected  vacancy.  The  son  of  the  broker,  meet- 
ing the  lord  mayor,  reproached  him  with  wishing 
his  father's  death.  '  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Wilkes, 
with  that  sarcastic  humor  which  was  peculiar  to 
him,  '  you  are  completely  in  error,  for  I  would 
rather  all  the  Jew-brokers  were  dead  than  your 
father.' 

Lloyd's  Coffee-Hmise  is  over  the  northern  piazza 
of  the  royal  exchange,  and  is  the  centre  of  British 
commerce — the  point  where  it  concentrates,  and 
whence  it  diverges  over  the  globe.  A  bank  post- 
bill  does  not  obtain  a  readier  currency  than  an 
article  of  intelligence  from  Lloyd's,  and  to  name 
this  house  as  an  authority  is  quite  decisive  with 
every  person  who  knows  the  means  of  informa- 
tion it  possesses,  and  its  accuracy.  It  is  also  the 
great  mart  for  maritime  insurance. 

The  East  India  House  is  in  Leadenhall  Street, 
and  here  the  directors  hold  their  courts,  and 
the  chief  business  of  the  Company  is  transacted. 
It  is  a  spacious  building,  a  portion  of  whicii 
was  built  in  1726,  but  was  not  enlarged  to  its 
present  dimensions  until  the  year  1799.  It 
cannot  boast  of  much  architectural  neatness, 
although  the  front  is  crowded  with  ornaments. 
It  consists  of  a  portico,  with  six  fluted  Ionic 
columns,  and  two  wings ;  the  latter,  which 
are  extremely  plain,  are  surmounted  by  a  neat 
balustrade.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  in  a  manner 
which  combines  elegance  and  convenience : 
several  of  tlie  rooms  are  very  spacious.  The 
museum  is  rich  in  oriental  curiosities,  as  the  li- 
brary is  in  Asiatic  literature  :  in  the  former  are 
numerous  trophies  of  British  conquests  in  India. 
The  library  is  frequently  visited  by  oriental 
scholars  from  the  continent,  who  are  admitted  by 
the  directors  with  a  liberality  and  a  facility  that 
shows  a  strong  contrast  to  the  unbending  obsti- 
nacy with  which  public  buildings  are  too  fre- 
quently closed  to  the  y>ublic  in  the  metropolis. 

The  Po!:t  Ofiice. — Posts  appear  to  have  been 
established  in  England  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Richard  III.,  but  they  must  then  have  been  an 
object  of  comparatively  little  importance  ;  and 
the  first  mention   we  find   of  a  post-master,  in 
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Englaml,  is  in  the  year  1581,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Randolph,  an  able  diplomatist,  who  had  been 
employed  in  no  less  than  eighteen  distinct  em- 
bassies, filled  the  office.  On  the  union  of  Scot- 
land with  England,  in  1710,  a  general  post-office 
was  established  by  act  of  parliament,  wliich  in- 
cluded not  only  Great  13ritain  and  Ireland,  but 
our  West  Indian  and  American  colonies.  This 
extension  increased  the  revenue  of  the  post-office 
to  £111,4(51. 

The  most  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of 
the  post-office  is  the  plan  first  suggested  by  Mr. 
Palmer,  in  1784,  of  sending  the  letters  by  the 
coaches,  instead  of  the  old  custom  of  transmitting 
tliem  by  post-boys  on  horseback.  From  this 
moment  the  prosperity  of  the  post-office  com- 
menced ;  and  tlie  revenue  which,  after  the  pro- 
gress of  nearly  two  centuries,  in  1783  only 
produced  £146,400  annually,  thirty  years  after- 
wards yielded  a  net  revenue  of  nearly  £1,700,000. 
Nor  was  it  only  in  increasing  the  revenue  that 
Mr.  Palmer's  plan  was  beneficial ;  for,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  parliamentary  committee  on  the 
subject,  '  at  the  same  time  that  the  revenue  is 
augmented,  answers  are  returned  to  letters  in 
half  the  time,  and  with  a  degree  of  punctuality 
never  experienced  before :  the  expense  is  at  a 
less  rate  per  mile  than  upon  the  old  plan  ;'  and, 
when  the  plan  had  been  so  far  carried  into  ef- 
fect that  the  mail-coaches  had  travelled  above 
40,000,000  of  miles,  'not  a  single  robbery  had 
been  committed,  or  a  passenger  insulted.' 

The  post-office  consists  of  three  branches;  the 
genera)  or  inlai.d,  the  foreign,  and  the  two-penny 
post-offices.  The  general  post-office  is  neces- 
sarily the  most  extensive  and  the  most  important, 
and  some  idea  may  be  formed  cf  tiie  number  of 
letters  that  pass  througli  it,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  amount  of  ])ostage  on  the  letters  delivered 
in  London  from  this  office  sometimes  exceeds 
£2500  in  a  single  morning.  Numerous  as  the 
letters  are,  such  is  the  admirable  arrangement 
that  the  whole  business  of  the  day  is  done  in 
about  six  hours.  On  the  day  that  a  committee 
of  the  house  of  commons  attended  at  the  general 
post-office,  tc  examine  the  details  of  the  business, 
the  number  of  letters  amounted  to  44,000,  the 
whole  of  which  were  sorted  and  charged,  by  105 
persons,  in  the  space  of  forty-five  minutes.  As 
auxiliaries  to  the  general  post-office,  there  are 
sixty  receiving-houses,  which  are  kept  open  until 
five  o'clock  every  day. 

The  business  of  the  foreign  post-office,  the  in- 
land letter-carrier's  office  for  newspapers,  and  tiie 
ship  letter-office  inAbcliurch  Lane,  is  conducted 
in  a  similar  manner,  with  a  difference  as  to  the 
days  on  which  letters  are  made  up,  and  the 
hours  of  attendance,  as  on  foreign  post  days  the 
oir.ce  is  open  for  receiving  letters  until  twelve 
o'clock  at  night. 

The  two  principal  offices  for  the  two-penny 
post  are  in  i.ombard  Street  and  Gerard  Street ; 
there  are  also  upwards  of  120  receiving-houses  in 
various  parts  of  the  metr()])olis,  which  are  con- 
tinually adding  to  tlieir  nuniber  as  new  buildings 
are  erected.  The  number  of  letters  circulating  in 
a  population  of  1,250,000  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived to  be  immense  ;  but  there  is  one  day  in 
the  year  in  which  they  are  increased  beyond  any 


thing  that  imagination  could  calculate — this  is 
St.  \'alentme's-day ;  it  appears  by  tlie  oliicial 
returns,  that  on  the  14th  of  February,  1821,  the 
number  of  letters  which  passed  tiirough  the  two- 
penny post-office  in  London  exceeded  the  usual 
daily  average  by  200,000  ! 

The  present  situation  of  the  general  post-office 
in  Lombard  Street,  thougii  possessing  the  advan- 
tage of  being  in  a  centrical  situation,  is  incon- 
venient for  business  so  extensive  ;  and  more  than 
ten  years  ago  it  was  determined  to  erect  a  new 
office  on  a  larger  scale,  and  more  wortliy  of  this 
great  city,  on  the  site  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand. 
The  first  money  raised  was  expended  in  pur- 
chasing the  leases  of  the  houses,  and,  after  they 
were  removed,  the  ground  remained  unoccu- 
pied. The  building,  however,  has  been  "or 
some  time  proceeding  on  a  magnificent  scale, 
and  will  be  completed  probably  in  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  Exche  Office,  established  ir  16^3,  wrj 
formerly  kept  in  the  Old  Jewry,  and  afv^iwards 
transferred  to  Broad  Street,  --^  , . ;  a  spacious 
and  plain,  but  by  no  mean  i  .ciegant  building, 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  (iresham  College  and 
alms-houses  in  the  year  1768.  In  this  office  the 
superior  and  local  business  of  the  excise  is 
transacted  by  nine  commissioners,  with  numer- 
ous officers  and  clerks  under  them.  The  gross 
amount  of  the  excise  in  the  year  1820  was 
£31,714,935  lOj.  9d.,  of  which  a  sum  of 
£3,092,687  Os.  G^d.  was  paid  in  drawbacks,  dis- 
count, and  charges  of  management,  leaving  a 
net  revenue  to  the  country  of  £28,622,248 
lOs.  2|c/. 

The  Mint  is  a  very  elegant  building  of  modern 
date,  which  has  been  erected  on  Tower  Ilill,  for 
the  purpose  of  coining  and  issuing  all  monies,  so 
necessary  to  the  commercial  intercourse  of  every 
civilised  nation. 

The  business  is  conducted  by  a  master  and 
worker,  who  has  a  salary  of  £3000  a  year,  a 
deputy  master  and  worker,  comptrollers,  assay 
masters,  and  a  number  of  other  officers,  whose 
aggregate  salaries,  including  that  of  the  master, 
amount  to  upwards  of  £l 2,000  a  year.  The  sala- 
ries of  the  officers,  which  are  now  liberal,  were 
formerly  very  low,  making  every  allowance  for  the 
times :  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.,  and  Edward 
III.,  the  warden's  salary  was  two  shillings  a  day ; 
in  the  reigr.  of  Henry  \T.  it  was  only  two  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  and  the  engraver  had  only 
£20  a  year ;  now  the  warden  has  upwards 
of  .£'400,  and  the  enaraver  £500  per  annum. 

The  new  mint  on  Tower  Hill,  designed  by 
Mr.  Smirke,  and  erected  under  his  directions,  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  structures  in  the  eastern 
division  of  the  metropolis.  The  building  is  of 
pure  Grecian  architecture,  combining  a  modest 
grandeur  with  the  convenience  of  being  admi- 
rably suited  to  business.  In  the  interior  the 
arrangements  are  so  complete  as  to  exhibit  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  advanced 
state  of  the  fine  and  mechanical  arts  to  be  met 
with  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Corn  hlxcliaii^c. — The  busine>^s  of  a  corn  bro- 
ker, or  factor,  is  one  of  modern  growth  and 
doubtful  utility.  Formerly  the  farmers  of  Kent 
and  Essex  used  to  send  their  grain  up  the  river. 
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and  attend  a  sort  of  market  at  Bear  Quay  ;  but, 
about  the  middle  of  tbe  last  century,  when  grain 
was  ciiea]),  the  farmers  often  returned  home 
without  selling  their  grain.  Those  from  Essex 
chiefly  used  the  Bull  Inn,  Wliitechapel;  and  the 
landlord,  who  was  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  pro- 
posed that  the  samples,  with  the  prices,  should 
be  left  with  him,  in  order  that  he  might  try 
to  dispose  of  the  grain  in  their  absence.  This 
man,  whose  name  was  Johnson,  and  who  was 
originally  the  boots  of  the  inn,  soon  got  so  much 
b-usiness  in  this  way,  tltat  he  opened  an  office  at 
Bear  Quay  as  a  corn-factor,  and  amassed  a  for- 
tune. The  business  of  corn-factors  afterwards 
increased  so  mucli,  thai  they  erected  a  market  in 
INJark  Lane,  wiiich  is  called  the  corn  exchange. 
The  building,  wit!i  which  two  coffee-houses  are 
coimected,  is  of  the  Doric  order ;  and  the 
quadrangle,  where  the  samples  of  grain  are  ex- 
hibited, is  capacious.  The  brokers  at  first  wished 
to  rer.der  the  corn  exchange  a  private  market ; 
but,  on  an  application  to  parliament,  it  was 
thrown  open.  Auxiliary  to  this  market  is  a 
much  neater  though  smaller  structure,  called  the 
new  Exchange  for  Corn  and  Seed 

The  Coal  Exchange.. — Coals  appear  to  have 
been  first  used  in  London  about  ihe  year  1307  ; 
but  the  smoke  was  supposed  to  corrupt  the  air 
so  much,  that  in  1373  the  use  of  them  was  pro- 
hibited by  a  royal  proclamation :  the  quantity 
now  consumed  is  immense,  althoush  in  the 
metropolis  they  are  subject  to  an  impost,  from 
wiiich  nearly  every  other  'part  of  England  is  ex- 
empt. The  first  duty  on  coals  was  Is.  per  chal- 
dron, which  was  imposed  immediately  after  the 
great  fire,  in  order  to  raise  wharfs  along  the 
river.  In  1G70  an  additional  duty  of  2.s.  per 
chaldron  was  laid  on  all  coals  entering  the  port 
of  London,  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding 
churches,  &c. ;  and  those  duties,  though  for 
a  specific  pu;pose  and  a  limited  period,  have 
been  increased  until  they  amount  to  9s.  Ad.  per 
chaldron.  Legislative  enactments  have  frequently 
been  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  regulate  the 
coal  trade,  and  otiiers  are  still  called  for.  In 
1804  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  regular  market 
for  vending  coals,  and  premises  in  Thames 
Street  were  purchased  for  the  purpose,  where  the 
present  coal  exchange,  which  contains  a  hand- 
some front  and  a  neat  rotunda,  was  erected. 
Since  the  extensive  application  of  steam-engines 
in  factories,  and  the  introduction  of  gas,  the  con- 
sumption of  coals  in  London  has  been  much 
increased.  In  1801  the  quariity  imported  into 
the  port  of  London  was  884,339  chaldrons;  and 
in  1823  it  was  nearly  double,  being  1,437,251, 
the  duty  on  which  amounted  to  £670,717  2.?.  M. 

Gurrawuifa  and  the  Auction  Mart  are  other 
p.iblic  commercial  resortv  of  immense  business, 
but  of  little  a  chitectura.  importance. 

The  Inns  of  Court  are  important  adjuncts  to 
thr  .-metropolis.  Fortescue  inclines  to  the  opinion, 
that  they  were  called  so  at  first,  not  because  the 
persons  resident  there  followed  the  profession  of 
the  law,  but  simply  from  their  being  the  inns, 
hospitals,  or  hotels,  where  young  men  of  family 
and  oUier  persons  attached  to  the  court  were 
wont  to  reside. 

Among  the  very  ancient  inns,  of  which  there 
is  no  longer  any  trace,  one  called  Chester  inn  is 


said  to  have  been  situated  on  the  spot  where 
Somerset  House  now  stands  ;  a  second  at  Dow- 
gate  ;  a  third  in  Paternoster  Row ;  and  a  fourth 
somewhere  still  nearer  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
which  in  the  days  of  its  profanation  was  the 
great  place  of  business  for  lawyers.  Eacii  prac- 
titioner had  his  own  pillar  m  the  cathedral, 
where  he  took  his  stand  at  stated  hours  of  the 
day,  with  a  pen  and  paper  book,  ready  to 
receive  the  instructions  of  clients.  So  perfectly, 
indeed,  was  the  practice  recognised,  that  on  the 
making  of  a  sergeant,  it  was  usual  for  the  whole 
body  of  sergeants  to  walk  in  their  robes  to 
St.  Paul's,  to  invest  their  new  brother  with  his 
particular  ])illar  of  bu^jiness. 

Tlie  number  of  these  inns  of  court  appears  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to  have  been  so  much  on 
the  increase,  tliat  it  was  thought  nescessary 
to  restrain  tiiem  by  proclamation.  Some  which 
now  exist  were  however  erected  after  this  pro- 
hibition. The  number  remaining  is  thirteen, 
nine  of  which  are  within,  and  five  without  the 
liberties  of  the  city,  and  all  (we  believe)  extra 
parochial. 

The  inns  were  anciently  of  three  classes ;  two 
of  these  might  properly  liave  been  designated 
the  outer  and  inner;  the  third  bore  the  name  of 
Serjeants'  Inn.  The  outer  were  called  Inns  of 
Chancery,  from  their  being  places  of  elementary 
instruction,  where  young  men  were  taught  the 
nature  of  chancery  writs,  which  were  then  con- 
sidered as  developing  the  first  principles  of  law. 
Such  were  Clifford's,  Thavie's,  Barnard's,  Staple's, 
Clement's,  Lyon's,  New  Inn,  and  some  other 
inns  now  extinct.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
there  were  ten  of  these  lesser  inns,  each  of  which 
contained  not  less  than  100  students.  When 
persons  had  made  some  progress  at  these  inns, 
they  were  then  admitted  into  the  superior  or  inner 
courts,  where  they  perfected  their  degrees.  Of 
these  courts  there  were  four,  namely,  the  Inner 
and  JMiddle  Temple,  Gray's  Inn,  and  Ijncobr's 
Inn,  v.luch  still  retain  the  pre-enui>ence  they 
originally  possessed.  At  the  period  of  which 
we  have  spoken  none  of  these  inns  of  court  had 
less  tlian  200  members. 

Tlie  Serjeants'  Inns,  of  which  formerly  there 
were  tliree,  were  of  a  still  higher  order  than  any 
of  the  others,  being  occupied  solely  by  the  law- 
yers who  had  been  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the 
coif,  including  the  judges,  who,  though  promoted 
to  the  bench,  siill  style  every  serjeant  their  '  bro- 
ther.' One  of  these,  which  was  situated  about 
the  middle  of  Fleet  Street,  was  held  on  a  lease 
from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  York  ;  and  on  the 
expiry  of  the  lease  it  was  not  thought  proper  to 
renew  it.  The  place,  though  now  differently  oc- 
cupied, still  retains  the  name.  Anotiier  inn,  for 
the  use  ofserjeants  only,  was  situated  in  Scroop's 
court,  llolborn,  near  St.  Andrew's  church.  The 
only  Serjeants'  Inn,  at  the  present  day,  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Chancery  Lane. 

College  of  Doctors  of  Law. — The  doctors  of 
the  civil,  canon,  and  maritime  laws,  practising  in 
the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts,  have  a 
college  of  their  own,  situated  in  Knight  Rider 
Street,  usually  called  Doctors'  Commons,  from 
their  Cf-mmoning  together  in  a  collegiate  manner, 
as  in  the  inns  of  court.  At  first  the  doctors  re- 
sided in  a  mean  house  near  Paternost^jr  Row, 
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wliich  is  now  a  tavern,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
(•ineen's  Arms.  Afterwards  Dr.  Henry  Harvey, 
clean  of  the  arches,  purchased  an  old  stone  struc- 
ture in  Kniglit  llider  Street,  held  on  lease  by 
lord  Mountjoy,  from  tlie  dean  and  cliapter  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  fitted  it  up  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  fraternity.  Here  they  resided  till  its  de- 
struction by  the  great  fire ;  when  they  removed 
to  Essex  House,  which  they  occupied  till  1672, 
when  the  present  commodious  buildings  were 
erected. 

As  yet,  the  members,  though  professionally 
associated  togetlier,  were  not  legally  incorpo- 
rated; nor  was  it  till  1768  that  an  act  for  this 
purpose  wasobtaineJ. 

The  college  has  a  handsome  liall,  where  the 
diti'erent  courts  in  which  its  members  officiate  hold 
their  sittings.  The  doctors  or  advocates  sit  on 
the  same  bench  with  the  judge ;  and  eacli  has  a 
particular  seat  assigned  to  him  on  his  admisdon, 
which  he  always  keeps. 

The  principal  eclesiastical  court  is  the  Cuii7-t 
of  Air/its,  said  to  be  so  called  from  its  having 
been  anciently  held  in  the  crypt  of  Bo\w  church, 
which  was  originally  built  upon  the  arches.  The 
thirteen  parishes  in  London,  which  are  peculiars 
of  tlie  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  are  under  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  thejudge  of  this  court, 
who  is  hence  styled  the  dean  of  Arches.  The 
Prerogative  Court  is  guardian  of  the  various 
riglits  of  succession  to  property.  It  has  a  registry 
attached  to  it,  in  which  all  original  wills  are  de- 
posited :  and  grants  letters  of  administration  to 
executors  and  next  of  kin.  The  Office  of  Fa- 
culties and  Dispcnsiitions  empowers  any  one  to  do 
that  which  in  law  he  could  not  otlierwise  do  ;  as, 
for  instance,  to  marry  wiUiout  the  pul/lication  of 
banns,  to  succeed  a  father  in  an  ecclesiastical  be- 
nefice, &cc.  The  Court  of  Delegates  is  the  higliest 
of  all  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the  province  ot 
Canterbury.  Appeals  lie  to  it  from  any  of  the 
other  courts,  and  the  decisions  are  generally  con- 
sidered final.  The  king  has  it  in  his  power,  in- 
deed, to  grant  a  commission  of  review  under  the 
broad  seal,  but  this  is  rarely  exercised.  The 
Court  of  Admiralti/  ts^kes  cognizance  of  all  of- 
fences on  the  higli  seas,  questions  relating  to 
seamen's  wages,  right  of  salvage,  &c.  It  was 
erected  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III.  and  was 
originally  held  in  Southwark.  When  the  causes 
before  it  relate  to  offences  committed  at  sea,  it 
does  not  hold  its  sittings  here,  but  at  tlie  se;>sions 
house  in  tlie  Old  Bailey ;  and  any  barrister  at 
common  law  may  then  plead  before  it.  The 
doctors  of  law  have  an  excellent  library  at- 
tactied  to  their  college. 

The  Rolls. — The  master  of  the  rolls  is  ex 
officio  lord  of  a  liberty  of  itself,  exempt  from  the 
power  of  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  and  of  every 
other  officer,  except  with  leave  of  the  master. 
Hero  he  has  a  splendid  house  to  reside  in,  from 
which  *he  can  pass  into  the  court  where  he  of- 
ficiates, as  from  one  room  into  another ;  and 
behind  it  there  is  a  large  garden,  where,  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowded  city,  he  may  enjoy  some- 
tliing  of  the  pleasures  of  rural  retirement.  Hero 
also  lie  has  a  chapel  of  his  own,  the  minister  of 
wliich  is  of  his  n6inination. 

The  chapel  is  an  ancient  structure,  of  a  mixed 
character,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  designed 


by  Inigo  Jones.  It  contains  several  monuments 
to  the  memory  of  persons  who  have  filled  the 
office  of  master;  one  by  Torregiano,  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Young,  who  died  in  1616,  is  particularly 
admired. 

In  1717  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  on  being  appointed 
master,  found  the  houses  belonging  to  the  liberty 
in  so  ruinous  a  condition,  that  he  was  induced 
to  rebuild  no  less  than  thirty-nine  of  them  at  his 
own  expense;  although,  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
the  master  is  restrained  from  granting  leases  for  a 
longer  period  than  forty-one  years.  The  cost  of 
these  erections  was  not  less  than  £30,000. 

The  total  amount  of  the  r^nts  of  houses  in  the 
liberty  of  the  rolls,  as  charged  to  the  poor  rates 
some  years  ago,  was  £7282. 

We  noviT  turn  to  the  charitable  o'ectiojis  of  this 
great  city.  Institutions. — In  the  metropolis  there 
are  thirty-nine  principal  religious  societies  form- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  religious 
instruction  to  every  nation  and  to  every  people. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  pious  benevolence 
of  England — for,  it  is  proper  to  acknowledge  that 
the  whole  sum  is  not  collected  in  London,  though 
principally  so — may  be  formed  from  the  following 
statement  of  the  receipts  of  the  religious  charities 
in  the  year  1822  : — 

£  s.  d. 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  society  97,062  11  9 
Society   for   promoting  Christian 

Knowledge  .  -  .  .57,566  19  5 
Church  Missionary  society  .  .  35,000     0     0 

Wesleyan  Missionary  society  .  31,748  0  0 
London  Missionary  society  .  .31,266     1   11 

Moravian   Missionary  society  (in 

London)  ....    2,691     8     3 

Home  Missionary  society  .  .  4,311  1  9 
Society    for    the    Conversion    of 

Jews 11,400     9   10 

Religious  Tract  society         .  .    8,854     9     4 

Church  of  England  Tract  society  .  636  8  8 
Female  Penitentiary  society  .    3,219     4     0 

Society   for  the   Relief  of  Pious 

Clergymen  ....  2.282  8  2 
Prayer  Book  and  Homily  society  .  2,082  9  6 
British  and  Foreign  School  society  2,053  16  11 
Naval  and  Military  Bible  society  .  1,929  2  9 
Sunday  School  Union  society  .  1,746  19  2 
Continental  society       .  .         .    1,536     7     2 

African  Institution        .         .  .    1,134     2     1 

Society   for  promoting   Religious 

Knowledge  among  the  Poor      .       825   15     7 
Society  for  Encouragement  of  Fe- 
male Servants  ....       819   18     6 
Merchant  Seamen's  Bible  society  .       648  10     2 
Sunday  Scliool  society           .  540     4     6 
Society  for  Building  Churches  and 
Chapels,  total  from  commence- 
ment         61,913     3   10 

Ditto,  annual  subscriptions  .       630  14     0 

Hibernian  society  .         .  .    8,984   13     o 

Hibernian  Bible  society  .  .  4,343  0  1 1 
Irish   Religious   Book  and  Tract 

society  .....  3,750  7  7 
Irish  Evangelical  society  ■-  .  2,275  2  3 
Sunday  Scliool  society  for  Ireland  1,883  17  o 
Irish  Baptist  society  .  .  •  1,771  0  0 
Irish  Society  of  London  .       403     6     7 

£385,302     8     7 
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Nor  does  this  sum,  large  as  it  is,  include  all 
tlie  money  collected  for  religious  charities,  as 
there  are  various  other  societies,  whicli,  like  tri- 
butary streams,  flow  into  the  ocean  of  benevo- 
lence. In  a  preceding  year  some  of  the  institu- 
tions produced  more  money  than  in  the  year 
1822,  particularly  the  Bible  society,  the  receipts 
of  vviiich,  in  the  year  1821,  amounted  to  £103,802 
17s.  U. 

There  are  twenty-four  hospitals  for  the  sick, 
the  lame,  for  children,  for  the  cure  of  particular 
complaints,  as  diseases  of  tiie  eye,  or  the  ear, 
&c.  ; — numerous  alms-houses  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  aged,  and  upwards  of  thirty  dispensaries 
for  the  gratuitous  supply  of  medicine  and  medi- 
cal aid  to  tlie  poor,  G0,000  of  whom  are  thus 
annually  relieved.  Injustice  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession it  ought  also  to  be  said,  that  not  only 
several  apothecaries,  but  even  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  highest  rank,  give  advice  gratui- 
tously to  the  poor  once  or  twice  a  week.  Re- 
serving for  a  distinct  notice  some  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  London  charities,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  a  cursory  view  of  the  beneficial 
influence  and  effects  of  others. 

Of  all  the  institutions  in  London,  there  is  not 
one  more  humane  or  more  useful  than  the  So- 
ciety  for  the  IJisc/iar^e  and  Relief  of  Persons  im- 
prisoned for  Small  Debts,  which  was  established 
HI  1772,  principally  through  the  means  of  the 
unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd. — Within  the  first  fifteen 
months  after  this  society  was  formed,  986  pri- 
soners were  liberated  through  its  means  ;  and  the 
number  discharged  and  relieved  in  1818,  from 
various  prisons  in  London  and  the  country  (for 
its  benefits  are  not  confined  to  the  metropolis), 
was  1138  persons,  who  had  823  wives,  and  2187 
children.  The  sum  with  which  so  much  good 
was  achieved  is  comparatively  trifling ;  the  ave- 
rage expense  of  the  liberation  of  each  prisoner, 
including  every  incidental  expenditure  relating 
to  the  charity,  being  only  £2  17s.  2|fi?. 

The  West  minster  Hospital,  or  public  in- 
firmary, which  was  established  in  1719,  was  the 
first  institution  of  the  kind  in  England,  and  may 
be  considered  as  tlie  parent  of  all  the  subscrip- 
tion hospitals  in  the  kingdom.  Since  its  forma- 
tion it  has  afforded  comfort  and  relief  to  more 
than  174,000  of  the  sick  and  afflicted  poor. 

The  Cit^  Dispensari/,  in  CJrocers'  Hall  Court, 
Poultry,  is  an  institution  of  the  utmost  useful- 
ness. Since  its  establishment,  in  1789,  138,302 
patients  have  been  admitted.  Of  these  136,442 
have  been  cured  or  relieved,  393  discharged  for 
irregularity,  and  only  1467  died  :  50,346  per- 
sons iiave  been  attended  at  their  own  habitations, 
and  several  thousands  relieved  without  the  for- 
mality of  a  letter  of  recommendation.  The 
number  of  persons  who  receive  medical  or  sur- 
gical assistance  from  this  institution,  every  year, 
is  nearly  5000. 

The  Xational  Vaccine  Establishment  is  another 
institution  of  extensive  utility  ;  many  diseases 
have  their  thousands  of  victims  every  year,  but 
the  small-pox  had  its  tens  of  thousands.  What 
an  alteration  is  there  now,  not  only  in  the  human 
countenance,  but  in  the  aggregate  duration  of 
human  life,  which  has  been  increased  more  than 
two  years  by  vaccination  alone !     It  appears  by 


the  last  report  of  the  vaccine  establishment,  that, 
within  the  five  years  ending  in  1823,  34,275 
persons  have  been  vaccinated  in  London  ;  and 
the  total  number  vaccinated  ni  Great  Britain 
during  ihe  same  period  was  327,521  persons. 

The  Jloi/ul  Humane  Society  was  instituted  in 
1774,  for  the  recovery  of  persons  apparently 
drowned  or  dead,  by  ditfusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  means  to  be  resorted  to  in  such  cases,  and 
by  rewarding  with  honorary  medals  such  indi- 
viduals as  have  exerted  themselves  to  save  the 
life  of  a  fellow  creature.  One  of  these  medals, 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  most  honorable 
reward  the  Romans  could  bestow — the  corona 
civica, — was  given  to  the  emperor  Alexander  of 
Russia,  who  was  instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of 
a  peasant,  and  wiio  was  more  honored  by  this 
mark  of  distinction,  than  if  '  stuck  o'er  with  gar- 
ters and  hung  round  with  strings.'  The  society 
has  twenty  receiving  houses  in  the  metropolis, 
where  persons  are  in  attendance  with  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  to  be  employed.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  establishment,  it  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  the  lives  of  5500  persons,  who 
were  apparently  dead;  and  more  than  21,000 
persons  have  been  rewarded  for  their  exertions 
in  endeavouring  to  save  the  lives  of  others,  prin- 
cipally in  cases  of  shipwreck. 

Fifty  institutions,  similar  to  that  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  have  been  formed  in  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain;  and  the  example  is  al- 
ready adopting  in  most  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  Royal  Universal  Dispensary  for  Children, 
which  is  open,  in  cases  of  danger,  to  a  first  ap- 
plication for  relief  widiout  recommendation,  was 
instituted  in  the  year  1816  ;  and  since  that  time 
60,000  children  have  been  attended,  only  one  in 
sixty  of  whom  died.  Since  this  dispensary  was 
instituted,  the  number  of  children  in  Londonj 
under  ten  years  of  age,  that  have  died,  is  5000 
less  than  in  the  preceding  seven  years. 

The  Royal  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
though  an  infant  establishment,  has  preserved 
the  sight  of  thousands.  It  appears  from  the 
report  of  this  institution,  in  1822,  that  since  the 
opening  of  the  charity  in  1805,  32,400  poor 
persons  have  received  the  benefit  of  the  charity: 
and  of  this  number  (which  is  upwards  of  2000 
annually)  30,250  have  been  discharged,  cured, 
and  relieved  ;  and  888  deemed  incurable. 
During  tiie  same  period  1252  operations,  for 
the  removal  of  the  cataract,  had  been  performed, 
1174  of  which  terminated  successfully,  although 
of  this  number  of  cases  122  persons  had  been 
born  blind. 

There  are  fourteen  hospitals  in  London,  ex- 
pressly appropriated  to  females  during  a  period, 
when,  of  all  others,  they  most  require  assis- 
tance. Some  of  these  are  for  attending  married 
women,  at  their  own  habitations,  gratuitously ; 
others  for  affording  them  pecuniary  relief,  or  the 
loan  of  linen,  &c. :  and  a  third  class  of  hospitals 
is  for  admitting  in-door  patients.  The  City  of  Lon- 
don Lying-in  Hospital,  in  the  City  Road,  which  is 
perhaps  the  largest  of  these  establishments,  was 
founded  in  1750,  and  Dr.  Sherlock  was  one  of 
its  earliest  patrons.  From  this  period,  to  the 
year  1809,  24,902   poor  married   women  were 
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assisted,  and  25,196  children  oorn  within  ..he 
walls  of  the  hospital.  A  singular  instance  of 
the  advantage  of  having  all  the  departments  of 
a  public  institution  filled  ^»'ith  persons  duly  qua- 
lified for  their  office  occurs  in  the  history  of  ti  s 
charicy. 

The  Uritish  Lying-in  Hospital,  in  Brownlow 
Street,  was  instituted  in  1749,  and  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  advancement  of  medical  science 
is  exhibited  in  the  records  of  this  charity. 
During  the  first  ten  years  after  its  establishment 
one  woman  in  forty-two  died;  and,  in  the  fifth 
ten  years,  only  one  in  '288.  In  the  first  ten 
years  one  child  in  every  fifteen  died,  but  in  the 
fifth  ten  years  the  number  of  deaths  was  reduced 
to  one  in  seventy-seven,  and  afterwards  to  one 
in  ninety-two. 

The  Strangers'  Friend  Societi/  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distressed.  The 
principles  on  which  this  truly  charitable  institu- 
tion is  founded  are  the  most  benevolent  and 
disinterested.  Neither  country  nor  religion  is 
considered  as  an  obstacle  to  its  relief;  and,  in  car- 
rying on  this  work  of  mercy,  300  visitors  are 
employed  '  to  enquire  the  wretched  out,'  whe- 
ther living  in  garrets  or  cellars,  and  well  do 
they  discharge  this  painful  and  laborious  duty, 
without  any  other  reward  than  that  which  arises 
from  the  consciousness  of  doing  good. 

Such  are  a  few  of  what  are  considered  the 
minor  benevolent  institutions  of  the  metropolis 
— to  do  justice  to  their  history  would  require 
limits  much  more  extensive  than  we  can  assign 
to  them. 

Aims-Houses. — Independent  of  the  charitable 
institutions  of  the  several  corporate  bodies  of 
the  city  of  London,  they  are  the  guardians  or 
trustees  of  several  other  charities. 

There  are  in  London  110  dift'erent  foundations 
of  alms-houses,  in  which  upwards  of  1500  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  are  comfortably  maintained, 
in  a  degree  of  comparative  independence.  The 
Drapers'  Company,  whose  charitable  donations 
are  upwards  of  £4000  a  year,  have  alms-houses 
which  contain  113  persons,  either  founded  by 
themselves,  or  by  individuals  who  have  appointed 
them  guardians ;  and  among  the  charities,  the 
administration  of  which  is  vested  in  the  Drapers' 
Company,  is  '  queen  Elizabeth's  College,'  at 
Greenwich,  which  was  founded  for  twenty-four 
persons,  in  1376,  by  William  Lambarde,  the 
author  of  the  Perambulation  of  Kent,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  first  hospital  which  was  founded 
by  a  protestant.  In  the  parish  registry  of  Green- 
wich, there  is  a  singular  instance  of  marriage 
and  longevity  connected  with  these  alms-houses. 
It  states,  that  on  the  18th  of  November,  1685, 
John  Cooper,  alms-man,  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
('oUege,  aged  108,  was  married  to  Margaret 
Thomas,  of  Charlton,  aged  eighty,  by  leave  oi 
the  governors  of  die  drapers. 

Bridewell  Hospital.  —  The  recollection  of 
Mendicity  almost  involuntarily  associates  itself 
with  Bridewell,  since  the  latter  was  one  of  the 
first  institutions  formed  with  a  view  tb  relieve 
and  suppress  it.  The  site  on  which  this  hospital 
is  built  was  anciently  occupied  by  a  royal  palace, 
which  must  liave  been  built  long  anterior  to  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,   as  during  tlie 


reign  of  that  monarch  it  was  so  much  dilapidated 
that  he  gave  some  of  its  materials  towards  the 
rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's.  Henry  I.  despoiled  it 
for  the  same  purpose;  but  the  palace  still  re- 
mained, and  was  long  a  royal  residence.  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  who  budt  as  well  as  occupied 
royal  palaces,  resided  here  in  1552;  and,  when 
the  emperor  Charles  announced  his  intention  of 
visiting  England,  Henry  VIII.,  with  a  celerity 
unusual  in  those  days,  had  it  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  for  that  sovereign's  reception,  in  the 
course  of  six  weeks.  For  some  reason,  which  is 
not  recorded,  his  imperial  majesty  did  not  reside 
in  the  palace,  and  it  was  appropriated  to  the 
officers  of  his  suite. 

Although  historians  relate  that  the  palace  was 
rebuilt  in  a  magnificent  manner,  yet  this  seems 
doubtful,  as  in  the  succeeding  reign  bishop  Rid- 
ley, in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  secretary  to 
Edward  I\^,  describes  it  as  a  wide,  large,  empty 
house,  '  that  would  wonderfully  well  serve  to 
lodge  Christ  in,  if  he  might  find  such  good 
friends  in  the  court  to  procure  in  his  cause.' 
The  pious  bishop  says,  many  lie  in  the  streets 
'both  hungry,  naked,  and  cold,'  that  the  citizens 
were  willing  to  refresh  them,  but  they  lacked 
lodging;  and  he  adds,  as  a  climax  to  the  misery 
he  paints,  that  *  in  some  one  house,  I  dare  say, 
they  are  fain  to  lodge  three  famdies  under  one 
roof!' 

The  king  granted  the  petition,  and  the  house 
from  that  time  has  been  employed  'for  the  cor- 
rection and  punishment  of  idle  vagrant  people, 
and  for  setting  them  to  work,  that  they  might, 
in  an  honest  way,  take  pains  to  get  their  own 
livelihood.*  Bridewell  is  one  of  the  royal  hos- 
pitals which  Edward  VI.  endowed  with  700 
marks  of  land,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Savoy, 
which  had  been  suppressed.  It  is  at  present 
used  as  a  house  of  correction  for  the  dissolute, 
as  a  refuge  for  the  destitute,  and  as  a  manufac- 
tory for  the  industrious. 

St.  Bart/ioloniew's  Hospital. — Five  hospitals  in 
London  are  termed  royal  on  account  of  their 
having  been  founded  or  endowed  by  English 
sovereigns ;  these  are  St.  BarUiolomew's,  St. 
Thomas's,  Bethlem,  Bridewell,  and  Christ's 
Hospital.  St.  Bartholomew's,  in  West  SmiUi- 
field,  may  claim  as  a  benevolent  institution  an 
antiquity  of  more  than  seven  centuries,  it  having 
been  originally  founded  in  1102,  by  llaherus, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  minstrel  to  Henry  I. 
and  established  a  jiriory  of  black  canons  near  it. 
The  endowment  which  was  for  '  brethren  and 
sisters,  sick  persons,  and  pregnant  women,"  was 
£305,  and  it  received  several  additional  bequests, 
which  were  given  previous  to  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who,  while  he  suppressed  the 
monastery,  preserved  the  hospital,  and  gave  500 
niarKs  a  year  to  it,  on  condition  that  the  city 
should  give  an  equal  sum.  The  citizens  re- 
paired the  ruinous  houses  the  monarch  had  be- 
queathed, at  an  expense  of  £1000,  and  provided 
the  means  of  receiving  100  persons  into  the 
hospital  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
who  incorjjorated  it.  The  expenses  of  the  hos- 
pital at  this  period  amounted  to  £795  a  year ;  the 
king's  endowment,  after  the  rei>airs  made  by  tlie 
city,  pr -educed  tl  e  500  marks, — a  similar  sum  was 
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given  by  the  corporation,  and  the  deficit  was 
raised  by  the  citizens.  No  sooner  did  the  funds 
admit  of  an  increase  of  patients,  than  it  was 
made  so,  that  in  tlie  year  1660  the  hospital 
maintained  upwards  of  300  sick  or  lame  persons 
at  an  expense  of  £2000  a  year.  The  hospital 
fortunately  escaped  tlie  dreadful  conflajfralion  of 
1660,  althouijjli  several  houses  constituting  a 
portion  of  its  revenues  were  destroyed,  but  they 
were  ahiiost  immediately  rebuilt  by  the  citizens, 
and  then  became  more  productive  than  ever. 
Thus  the  hospital  continued  until  the .  year 
1730,  when  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  rebuild 
the  whole  by  a  subscription  raised  for  tlie  pur- 
pose. 

The  building  forms  a  quadrangle,  with  an 
inner  court  of  considerable  dimensions.  The 
prnicipal  entrance  in  Smith  field,  erected  in  1702, 
is  of  tile  Doric  order  of  arciiitecture,  and  con- 
sists of  a  large  arch,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
its  nominal  founder,  Henry  VIII.  The  royal 
arms,  and  two  figures  representing  sickness  and 
lair.eness,  also  ornament  the  front.  The  interior 
of  the  hospital  is  spacious  and  well  arranged. 
Tlie  hall,  which  is  large,  contains  several  paint- 
ings, particularly  one,  representing  St.  Bartho- 
lomew holding  the  knife  by  wliich  he  was  flayed 
alive,  a  portrait  of  Henry  VTIL,  and  another  of 
Dr.  llatcliff,  who  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
hospital.  The  staircase  is  indebted  to  the  gra- 
tuitous pencd  of  Hogarth,  who  has  enriched  it 
with  a  picture  of  the  cripple  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda,  and  another  of  the  good  Samaritan,  as 
well  as  other  paintings,  in  return  for  which  he 
was  elected  a  governor.  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  which  formerly  had  two  auxiliary 
establishments,  in  Kingsland  Road,  and  Kent 
Street,  in  Southwark,  is  open  to  accidents  at  all 
times,  and  there  is  considerable  facility  given  to 
the  admission  of  patients,  who  receive  the  best 
medical  and  surgical  advice.  The  number  of  in- 
patients is  al)out  5000,  and  that  of  out-patients 
nearly  6000  annually. 

St.  Thomas'' s  Hospital,  in  Southwark,  devoted 
to  the  same  objects  as  that  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
under  t!ie  same  government,  that  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  or  a  select  portion  of  them, 
owes  its  royal  foundation  to  the  same  prince, 
and  extends  relief  to  the  same  extent;  the  num- 
ber of  poor  admitted  as  in  or  out  door  patients 
in  1820  being  11,4,')1. 

This  hospital  owes  its  origin  to  two  similar 
charities,  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century — a  hospital  built  in  1207,  by  the 
canons  of  tlie  priory  of  St.  Mary-over- Rhe,  and 
an  almonry  or  alms-house,  erected  by  Richard 
Prior  of  Bermondsey,  for  the  reception  of  indi- 
gent children,  and  necessitous  proselytes.  In  the 
year  1538  it  was  surrendered  to  tlie  crown  ;  and  in 
1551,  when  the  mavor  and  citizens  ]nirchased 
the  manor  of  Southwark  of  Edward  \\.  for  the 
sum  of  £647  2s.  !</.,  they  repaired  and  enlarged 
the  hospital,  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  receiv- 
ing 260  poor,  sick,  and  helpless  objects. 

In  1693  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  rebuild 
the  hospital,  which  was  done  in  three  quad- 
rangles by  subscription.  The  benevolent  Thomas 
Guy  built  three  of  the  wards  at  his  own  expense, 
and  Thomas  Frederic,  esq.,  one  of  the  governors, 


built  three  others.  Anotlier  quadrangular  court 
with  several  wards  and  offices,  was  added  in 
1732,  which  increased  the  number  of  wards  to 
nineteen,  containing  nearly  500  beds.  Sir  Robert 
Clayton,  who  was  lord  mayor  in  1680,  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  this  excellent  charity. 

Though  not  honored  with  the  appellation  of 
'  royal,'  the  foundation  of  Giii/s  Hospital  was  an 
act  of  more  princely  liberality  than  either  of  the 
preceiling.  It  is  one  of  the  most  munificent 
^ifts  that  an  individual  ever  presented  to  the 
public;  and  although  it  may  be  contended,  that 
Guy  (see  that  article),  gave  his  money  in  public 
charity  out  of  pique,  yet  the  whole  life  of  this 
man  was  such  a  scene  of  continued  beneficence, 
that  it  is  fair  to  presume  he  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  appropriated  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  fortune  to  works  of  charity.  It  has 
been  seen  by  his  munificence  to  St.  Thomas's 
llosjntal,  that  he  was  an  individual  by  no  means 
of  ordinary  benevolence ;  nor  was  the  hospital, 
which  bears  his  name,  an  act  of  posthumous 
charity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  erected  during  his 
life,  at  an  expense  of  £l  8,793  16s.  Id.,  although 
he  did  not  live  to  see  it  finished.  The  foun- 
dation was  laid  in  1722,  and  two  years  after- 
wards Mr.  Guy  died,  having  endowed  the 
hospital  with  the  vast  sum  of  .£'219,499  Os.  4d. ; 
he  also  left  a  perpetual  annuity  of  £400  a  year 
to  Christ's  Hospital,  and  £lO0O  for  discharging 
such  poor  prisoners  as  could  be  released  at  an 
expense  of  £5,  by  which  above  600  persons  were 
set  at  liberty  ;  nor  was  Guy  unmindful  of  the 
claims  of  kindred,  for  he  bequeathed  annuities 
for  life  to  them  of  £870,  and  legacies  to  the 
amount  of  £75,589.  Guy's  Hospital,  which 
possesses  no  architectural  claims  to  particular 
notice,  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  which 
includes  thirteen  wards.  The  number  of  in  and 
out  patients  admitted  annually,  varies  from  be- 
tween 4000  and  5000. 

The  governors  of  tlie  hospital  are  incorporated, 
and,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  year  1808,  it  is 
joined  with  the  royal  hospitals,  the  Foundling, 
the  Universities,  and  Colleges  of  Eton,  Winches- 
ter, and  Westminster,  in  the  clause  of  exemption 
from  the  tax  on  servants. 

Bethlem  Hospital  was  not  originally  in  IMoor- 
fields,  hut  was  formed  out  of  a  priory  on  the  site 
of  the  street  in  the  ward  of  Bishopsgate,  now 
called  Old  Bethlem,  built  by  Simon  Fitzmary,  a 
sheriff  of  London,  in  the  year  1247.  Three  cen- 
turies afterwards,  Henry  \  III.  granted  the  lands 
and  revenues  of  the  priory  to  the  corporation  of 
London,  for  the  reception  and  maintenance  of 
lunatics.  The  number  of  tiiese  unfortunates  in- 
creasing considerably,  a  more  spacious  building 
became  requisite,  when  the  corporation  appro- 
priated a  plot  of  ground  in  iMoorfields  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  new  building  was  erected  in 
1676  by  subscription,  at  an  expense  of  £17,000, 
to  which  two  winiis  were  added  in  1733. 

The  hospital  becoming  ruinous,  and  its  re- 
moval consequently  desirable,  in  order  to  make 
the  projected  improvements  in  Moorfields,  it 
was  determined  to  erect  a  more  magnificent 
building  for  the  purpose,  on  the  site  of  the  Uog 
and  Duck  Tavern,  in  George's  Fields.  The 
building,  which  was  begun  in  1812,  and  com- 
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pleted  within  a  short  period,  is  a  very  magnifi- 
cent structure,  extending,  the  centre  and  wings 
included,  to  the  length  of  38J  feet  in  front.  Tlie 
centre  has  an  Ionic  portico  of  six  columns;  and 
the  building  is  surmounted  by  a  neat  dome.  The 
hospital  was  designed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  cost 
•ipwards  of  £95,000. 

It  appears  from  a  return  made  by  the  physi- 
cians of  this  hospital  to  the  governor,  in  Ja- 
nuary 1822,  that  the  number  of  patients  in  the 
hospital  was  346;  of  whom  210  were  deemed 
curable  ;  seventy-seven  incurable,  and  fifty-nine 
criminals  who  were  to  be  confined  for  life,  among 
whom  were  Margaret  Nicholson  and  Hadfield, 
the  two  individuals  who  attempted  to  assassinate 
his  late  majesty. 

Bethlem  Hospital  does  credit  to  the  talents  of 
the  architect,  and  is  an  ornament  to  this  part  of 
the  metropolis.  The  two  celebrated  statues  of 
raving  and  melancholy  madness,  by  Caius  Gib- 
ber, "which  formerly  stood  on  each  side  of  the 
gates  in  the  hospital  in  Moorfields,  are  now 
placed  in  the  hall. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital. — So  early  as  the  year 
1731,  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of 
Bethlem  Hospital  to  contain  the  lunatics  for 
whom  admission  was  sought,  a  few  benevolent 
individuals  resolved  on  erecting  a  new  asylum 
for  their  accommodation.  A  house  was  first 
built  on  the  north  side  of  Upper  Moorfields,  and 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  ;  but  it  was 
soon  found  not  to  meet  the  number  of  deserving 
applications,  and  in  1786  a  more  extensive  build- 
ing was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Old  Street,  at  an 
expense  of  £55,000.  It  is  a  large  and  well- 
built  edifice,  extending  nearly  500  feet  in  length  ; 
and  is  capable  of  holding  upwards  of  300 
patients.  In  the  vicinity  of  London  are  several 
private  asylums  for  lunatics,  on  a  larger  scale 
than  either  Bethlem  or  St.  Luke's  ;  and,  although 
some  of  them  are  respectable  and  well  managed, 
yet  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  there 
are  others  of  a  very  different  character.  But 
this  subject  is  at  length  before  a  committee  of 
the  house  of  commons. 

Foundling  Hospltiil. — Tn  London,  the  proposal 
for  a  foundling  hospital,  which  originated  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  was  suf- 
fered to  slumber  for  many  years  ;  nor  was  it  until 
the  year  1739  that  captain  Thomas  Coram,  who 
s])ent  the  whole  of  his  fortune  in  the  benevolent 
object,  on  presenting  a  memorial  to  his  majesty, 
signed  by  twenty-one  ladies  of  the  first  rank,  and 
several  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  olHained  a 
royal  charter  for  its  incorporation. 

As  the  hospital  was  to  be  raised  and  supported 
by  subscriptions,  and  a  large  sum  was  necessary 
in  order  to  commence  the  cliarity  on  a  scale  suf- 
ficienlly  extensive,  some  time  was  necessary  in 
order  to  raise  the  requisite  funds.  In  1740  the 
committee  appointed  to  carry  the  measure  into 
effect  purchased  fifty-six  acres  of  land  of  the  earl 
of  Salisbury,  on  the  northern  side  of  Ormond 
Street,  and  extending  to  (Cray's  Inn,  for  the 
trifling  sum  of  £7000  :  out  of  which  the  carl  libe- 
rally gave  £500  to  the  charity.  On  the  16th  of 
September,  1742,  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
building  was  laid ;  benefactions  continuing  to 


flow  in,  a  chapel  was  built,  to  which  Handel 
gave  an  organ,  and  the  benefit  of  his  oratorio  of 
the  .Messiah  ;  and,  as  lie  conducted  the  perform- 
ance himself,  he,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
produced  to  the  charity  £6,700. 

Liberal  as  the  subscriptions  were,  they  did  not 
keep  pace  with  the  demands  on  the  hospital, 
which,  before  the  end  of  tlie  year  1752,  had  re- 
ceived 1040  infants,  of  whom  559  v.ere  then 
under  its  protection.  Four  years  afterwards 
parliament  voted  a  sum  of  £lO,000  in  aid  of  this 
charity,  declaring  that  tlie  enabling  the  hospital 
to  receive  ail  the  children  that  should  be  ofiered 
was  t!ie  only  method  to  render  the  charity  of 
lasting  and  general  utility.  The  2d  of  June  was 
fixed  for  the  general  reception,  and  on  that  day 
117  children  were  received;  and  the  number 
increased  so  rapidly,  that,  before  the  31st  of  De- 
cember in  the  following  year,  the  number 
amounted  to  5510,  and  in  1760  to  6000.  The 
indiscriminate  admission  of  children,  under  a 
certain  age,  was  found  attended  by  an  evil  con- 
sequence, and  in  1760  the  law  which  autliorised 
it  was  repealed. 

Parliamentary  aid  stiil  continued  to  be  given 
to  the  hospital,  until  the  improvement  of  its  re- 
venues, by  letting  ground  on  building  leases,  no 
longer  rendere.'l  this  necessary.  The  annual  re- 
ceipts of  the  hospital  now  amount  to  upwards 
of  £l3,000  a  year,  a  sum  which  is  considered  as 
sufficient  to  maintain  500  children. 

The  foundling  hospital  is  built  of  brick,  and 
coiisists  of  two  wings,  with  a  chapel  in  the 
centre ;  the  gardens  and  playground  for  the 
children  are  very  large,  and  the  situation  is 
altogether  as  Jiealthy  as  could  be  found  in  the 
heart  of  so  large  and  so  populous  a  city  as  London. 
2V(e  Asi/lum,  and  London  Orphan  Asylum. — 
The  foundling  hospital  is  limited  to  the  reception 
of  infants — the  asylum  for  female  orphans  at 
Lambeth,  and  the  London  orphan  asylum  for 
boys  and  girls,  have  been  founded  for  the  recep- 
tion of  destitute  children,  who  are  admitted  at  a 
more  advanced  age.  Those  of  the  Lambeth  asy- 
lum, which  originated  with  Sir  John  Fielding, 
between  the  age  of  nine  and  twelve ;  and,  at  the 
London  orphan  asylum,  from  seven  to  ten.  They 
are  both  excellent  institutions.  The  children 
are  educated  and  industriously  employed,  until 
sufficiently  old  to  be  apprenticed  out,  when  the 
utmost  care  is  taken  thar  they  are  provided  with 
suitable  situations. 

Magdalen  Hospital. — This  excellent  institu- 
tion \Vas  commenced  principally  through  the 
exertions  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dingley,  Henry  Field- 
ing, esq.,  and  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd. 

Since  the  institution  of  this  society,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1748,  to  the  3d  of  January,  1822, 
4986  young  women  who  had  strayed  from  the 
patlis  of  virtue  have  been  admitted,  of  whom 
2343  have  been  restored  to  their  friends,  or  placed 
in  service ;  and  it  is  an  invariable  rule,  that  no 
female  shall  be  discharged  unless  at  her  own  de- 
sire, or  for  misconduct,  until  means  have  been 
provided  by  which  she  may  obtain  an  honest 
livelihood. 

Since  the  Magdalen,  which  is  situated  in 
Blackfriars'  Road,  was  instituted,  two  auxiliary 
societies  have  been  formed  in  London ;  the  Fe- 
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tnale  Penitentiary  at  Pentoiiville,  which  was  in- 
stituted in  1807,  and  the  Guardian  Societj/,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  morals,  which, 
lhou<;h  an  infant  society,  has  admitted  681  fe- 
males into  the  asylum  in  St.  George's  in  the  East, 
of  whom  170  have  been  placed  in  service,  166 
restored  to  their  friends,  and  thirty-six  sent  to 
tiieir  respective  parishes. 

Asiiluin  for  the  Dtitf  and  Dumb. — It  appears 
from  medical  enquirers  on  the  subject,  that  in 
every  country  one  person  in  less  than  3000  is 
boru  deaf,  and  consequently  grows  up  dumb. 
In  France,  an  institution,  under  the  venerable 
al)b(i  I'Epce,  had  long  been  formed  for  the  in- 
struction of  persons  in  such  a  state  of  mental 
destitution  with  the  happiest  effects,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1792  that  a  similar  establish- 
ment was  formed  in  London. 

The  attention  of  the  British  public  was  first 
called  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Townsend,  and  through  his  exertions  an  institu- 
tion formed  for  their  relief;  and  since  the  esta- 
blislimenl  ef  tiie  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  in  Kent 
Iload,  between  500  and  600  children  have  been 
instructed  in  writing,  aritiimetic,  and  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  religion.  They  have  also  been  taught 
some  useful  manual  occupation,  by  which,  when 
they  leave  the  asylum,  they  can  earn  a  livelihood. 
School  for  the  Indigent  Blind. — Several  be- 
quests have  been  made  by  benevolent  indivi- 
duals in  London  for  the  relief  of  the  blind.  Mr. 
Came,  the  gentleman  who  left  annuities  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Cordwainer's  Company  a  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  blind  ;  and  Mr.  Hetherington  also  left  a  large 
sum  '  for  the  relief  of  blind  persons  of  sober  life 
and  conversation,  not  receiving  alms,  nor  being 
common  beggars,  nor  having  any  annuity  or  in- 
come of  £20,  and  resident  in  England.'  To  this 
fund,  which  is  vested  in  Christ's  Hospital, 
other  benefactors  have  contributed,  so  as  to 
enable  the  trustees  to  relieve  450  persons  with 
an  annuity  of  £10  each  :  another  humane  indi- 
vidual bequeathed  annuities  of  the  same  sum  to 
175  blind  persons,  which  are  distributed  by  the 
Paper-stainers'  Company. 

Tiie  law  of  the  school  for  the  indigent  blind, 
established  in  St.  George's  Fields  in  1799, 
is  to  instruct  persons,  thus  deprived  of  one  of 
Heaven's  best  blessings,  in  a  trade  by  which  they 
may  be  able  to  provide  for  their  existence.  The 
establishment  contains  about  sixty  persons,  who 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  mats, 
thread,  lines,  &c.,  in  which  they  can  earn  up- 
wards of  £600  a  year,  and  thus  afford  a  very 
essential  return  to  the  charity  for  the  benefits  they 
receive. 

Pliilantliropic  Reform  Societies. — The  investi- 
gations which  of  late  years  have  taken  place,  on 
the  subject  of  the  criminal  laws,  have  led  to  the 
establishment  of  several  institutions  in  London, 
with  the  view  of  correcting  offences  by  other 
modes  than  those  of  direct  punishment ;  and  for 
giving  instruction  to  the  most  debased.  The  so- 
ciety for  the  improvement  of  Prison  Discipline 
has  in  a  few  years  effected  a  moral  reform  in 
our  gaols,  and  established  order  and  decency 
where  vice  rei'jned  uncontroled.  The  institu- 
tion  has  also   been    instrumental  in  rescuing  a 


great  number  of  juvenile  offenders  from  the 
haunts  of  crime,  and  of  preventing  many  dis- 
tressed youths  from  resorting  to  criminal  prac- 
tices for  support. 

The  Philanthropic  Society,  in  St.  George's 
Fields,  was  established  in  1788,  for  the  reform  of 
discharged  juvenile  offenders,  and  the  offspring 
of  criminals,  by  providing  them  with  suitable 
employment,  and  training  them  to  habits  of  vir- 
tue and  industry.  Nearly  200  children  of  both 
sexes  are  admitted  into  this  excellent  institution, 
and  instructed — the  boys  in  printing,  book- 
binding, shoe-making,  &c.,  and  the  girls  in 
needle-work,  and  other  duties,  to  qualify  them 
for  household  situations. 

Another  institution,  of  a  similar  nature  to  the 
preceding,  is  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute.  Al- 
though the  object  of  this  establishment  is  the  re- 
formation of  juvenile  offenders,  of  whom  it  is 
calculated  there  are  8000  in  London,  yet  adults 
are  sometimes  admitted  to  its  benefits  :  they  are 
almost  all  criminals,  who  have  either  been  re- 
commended by  the  judges  on  their  trial,  or  by  the 
magistrates  ;  or  are  so  young,  that  it  would  be 
improper  to  inflict  upon  them  the  punishments 
annexed  by  law  to  their  offences.  In  the  early 
period  of  the  institution,  out  of  131  that  were 
admitted,  forty-six  proved  incorrigible;  but  a 
better  system  of  instruction  and  discipline  has 
been  adopted ;  and  it  appears,  by  evidence  given 
before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons, 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  criminals  admitted  are 
restored  useful  members  to  society. 

Marine  Society. — This  excellent  society,  for 
fitting  out  boys  for  sea  service,  and  affording  an 
asylum  to  destitute  sailors,  was  established  in 
1756.  A  ship  is  moored  off  Deptford  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  boys,  who  are  clothed,  fed,  in- 
structed, and  qualified  for  sea  service;  and  so 
extensive  have  been  the  benefits  of  this  charity, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1792,  that,  since  its 
establishment  in  1756,  33,171  boys  have  been 
fitted  out ;  and  the  number  of  men  and  boys 
who  have  been  clothed  and  relieved  by  the  insti- 
tution is  72,531.  The  boys,  who  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  instruction  of  the  Marine  Society's 
Scliool,  are  invariably  the  best  sailors,  whether 
employed  in  the  navy,  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  or  in  merchant  ships. 

Institutions  devoted  to  the  general  promotion 
of  literature  in  London  are  not  numerous.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  town  is  the  Royal  Institution, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  science, 
and  no  establishment  was  ever  better  patronised 
in  the  outset,  or  more  successful  in  its  progress. 
It  was  first  projected  by  count  Rumford,  in  the 
year  1790,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  by 
courses  of  philosophical  lectures  and  experi- 
ments, the  principles  of  science,  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  improvement  of  arts  and  manufac- 
tures as  well  as  the  common  conveniences  of  life. 
The  society  now  ])ossesses  a  valuable  scientific 
apparatus,  by  means  of  which  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  made  those  experiments  on  the  nature  and 
properties  of  flame,  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  safety  lamp ;  the  library  of  the  institution, 
though  not  large,  is  very  valuable ;  and  the 
courses  of  lectures  which  are  annually  deli- 
vered on  science  and  literature  are  well  attended. 
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Royal  Societi/  of  Literature. — Towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1820,  it  was  suggested  to  his  majesty, 
that  a  society  of  literature,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  might 
prove  advantageous  to  the  country  ;  the  king  im- 
mediately expressed  his  approbation,  and  autho- 
rised the  establishment  of  such  a  society  under 
his  immediate  patronage.  The  objects  of  this 
institution  are,  to  extend  and  unite  the  general 
mterests  of  literature,  to  reward  literary  merit  by 
patronage,  to  excite  literary  talent  by  premium, 
and  to  promote  literary  education,  by  bestowing 
exhibitions  at  the  universities  and  public  schools 
m  cases  of  distinguished  merit. 

The  patronage  of  his  majesty  has  not  been 
nominal ;  for,  with  that  munificence  which  is  a 
leading  feature  in  his  character,  he  has  assigned 
to  it  a  sum  of  1000  guineas  annually,  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  associates  distinguished  for  their 
learning,  who  are  to  contribute,  witliin  the  year 
after  their  election,  a  literary  essay  to  be  printed 
in  the  Society's  Memoirs  of  Literature. 

London  Institution. — Though  commerce,  like 
arts,  is  a  jealous  mistress,  and  requires  almost  un- 
divided attention,  yet  the  London  merchants  have 
not  been  so  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  as  to 
neglect  those  refinements  which  have  ever  been 
attendant  on  commercial  prosperity.  In  the  year 
1805  a  number  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
city  associated  together,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing an  institution,  calculated  to  promote  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts.  The  number  of  sub- 
scribers was  limited  to  1000;  and  the  shares 
seventy-five  guineas  each;  the  subscription  list 
was  soon  filled,  and  the  institution  opened  with 
a  good  library  in  January,  1806,  in  a  house, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  Robert  Clayton, 
in  the  Old  Jewry;  the  library  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  King's  Arms  Yard,  Coleman  Street, 
where  it  remained  until  a  new  and  magnificent 
building  was  erected  for  the  institution  in  Moor- 
fields,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wm.  Brooks, 
the  architect.  This  building  is  108  feet  in  length, 
with  two  wings  of  sixteen  feet  each ;  the  centre 
has  a  handsome  portico,  with  pillars  of  the  Tus- 
can and  Corinthian  orders,  surmounted  by  a  neat 
pediment.  The  interior  arrangement  is  admi- 
rable; on  the  ground  floor,  in  addition  to  the 
entrance  halls,  there  are  separate  reading  rooms 
for  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews,  as  well 
as  for  meetings  of  the  committee,  &c.,and  a  noble 
staircase  leads  to  the  library  on  the  first  floor, 
which  is  ninety-seven  feet  long  by  forty-two 
wide;  and  the  lecture  room  is  sixty-three  feet 
by  forty-four.  The  library  consists  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive collection  of  modern  works,  and  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  topography ;  several  courses  of 
lectures  on  a  variety  of  subjects  are  annually  de- 
livered, and  in  general  are  well  attended. 

The  Russcl  Institution,  in  Coram  Street,  em- 
braces the  same  objects  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Tiie  Red  Cross  Stixet  lAbrury  was  founded  by 
Dr,  Daniel  Williams,  a  dissenting  minister,  who 
dying  in  1715 — 16,  left  it  for  tlie  use  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  his  own  persuasion.  The  library  has 
been  since  considerably  increased,  and  now  con- 
tains nearly  17,000  [volumes,  comjjrising  many 
valuable  works  on  theology.  Several  interesting 
portraits  of  the  nonconformist  ministers  and 
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curious  manuscripts  have  since  been  added,  to 
which  persons  are  admitted  under  certain  limi- 
tations, on  procuring  an  order  from  one  of  the 
trustees. 

Sion  College,  London  Wall,  is  both  a  charitable 
and  a  literary  institution.  It  was  originally  a 
hospital  for  blind  paupers ;  and,  after  passing- 
through  various  hands,  was  purchased  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  Sion  College,  for  the  use  of  the 
London  clergy,  who  were  incorporated  by  Charles 
I.  The  purchase  was  made  in  consequence  of  the 
will  of  Dr.  Thomas  White,  vicar  of  St.  Dunstan's 
in  the  West,  who  left  £3000  for  the  purpose. 
The  library  was  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  John  Simp- 
son, rector  of  St.  Olave's,  Hart  Street,  one  of 
Dr.  White's  executors;  but  it  was  afterwards 
considerably  increased,  both  before  and  after  the 
fire  of  London,  which  destroyed  a  considerable 
number  of  the  books. 

The  College  of  Fhysicians  was  established  in 
the  re;gn  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  number  of 
members  was  limited  to  thirty.  Charles  II.  in- 
creased the  number  to  forty,  and  James  IT.  ex- 
tended it  to  eighty.  The  first  charter  was  granted 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign, 
in  order,  as  the  preamble  states,  to  restrain  the 
boldness  of  some  wicked  people,  who  all  profess 
physic  more  for  their  own  covetousness  than  out 
of  any  good  conscience,  when  many  inconve- 
niences may  arise  to  the  ignorant,  credulous,  and 
common  sort.  This  charter  was  ratified  by  an 
act  of  parliament  four  years  afterwards,  which 
enacted,  that  'no  person  of  the  said  political 
body  and  commonalty  be  suffered  to  exercise 
physic,  but  only  tliose  persons  that  be  profound, 
sad,  and  discreet,  roundly  learned  and  deeply 
studied  in  physic' 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  College  of  Physicians  established  three  dis- 
pensaries, in  many  parts  of  London,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  poor  with  drugs  at  a  low 
rate.  Two  physicians  also  attended  at  each  of 
these  dispensaries,  in  order  to  give  advice  to  the 
poor  gratis ;  but  these  benevolent  views  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  long  continued. 

The  College  of  Physicians  was  first  held  in 
Knightrider  Street,  afterwards  in  Amen  Corner ; 
and,  when  the  latter  house  was  destroyed  by  the 
fire  of  1666,  they  purchased  some  ground  to  the 
west  of  Warwick  Lane,  where  Sir  Cliristopher 
W^ren  erected  an  extensive  building  in  Warwick 
Square  ;  here  the  meetings  of  the  society  con- 
tinue to  be  held,  although  a  new  college  in  Pall 
Mall  East  is  one  of  the  recent  improvements  of 
the  metropolis. 

Hoi/ul  College  of  Surgeons. — Although  the  sur- 
geons obtained  an  act  of  parliament  in  1745,  to 
separate  from  the  Barbers'  Company,  with  which 
they  had  been  incorporated  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  V'lIL,  yet  it  was  not  until  the  year  1800 
that  they  obtained  a  new  charter,  erecting  tiiem 
into  a  distinct  college.  The  business  of  the  new 
society  was  for  some  time  carried  on  in  the  Old 
Bailey ;  but  a  new  hall,  of  the  Ionic  order,  has 
since  been  erected,  on  the  south  side  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  which  is  enriched  with  a  valuable 
museum,  library,  &c.  Among  its  treasures  is 
the  extensive  'collection  of  the  celebrated  John 
Hunter. 
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Vflciinurij  College. — Until  of  late  years  tiie 
art  oi'  iiiniery  was  lel't  to  tlie  most  ignorant  and 
vulgar  class  of  society,  who..,un3cquainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  science,  or  the  properties  of 
medicine,  followed  the  mode  of  treatment  which 
had  been  traditionally  handed  down  to  them, 
witiiout  any  attempt  at  improvement,  or  enquiry 
how  far  it  was  proper.  In  1791  a  college  for 
farriery  was  erected  at  the  bottom  of  Gray's  Inn 
Lane.  The  great  object  of  this  institution  is,  to 
form  a  school  of  veterinary  science,  in  which  tiie. 
anatomical  structure  of  quadrupeds  of  all  kinds, 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  and  the  diseases  to 
which  they  are  subject,  and  the  remedies  proper 
to  be  applied,  may  be  investigated  and  regularly 
taught.  Parliament  has  frequently  afforded 
liberal  support,  in  order  to  prosecute  this  ob- 
ject. The  building  consists  of  a  theatre  for 
lectures  and  anatomy;  a  school,  where  from 
thirty  to  forty  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  vete- 
rinary art ;  and  stables  for  sixty  horses. 

Education. — Independent  of  endowed  schools, 
the  parish  schools,  the  Sunday  schools,  and  those 
on  tiie  system  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  there  are 
upwards  of  4000  private  schools  in  the  metropo- 
lis and  its  immediate  vicmity.  The  number  of 
children  educated  in  the  last  class,  though 
not  easily  ascertained,  can  scarcely  be  less  than 
100,000. 

According  to  a  return,  made  to  parliament  in 
1819,  llie  proportion  of  scholars  who  are  edu- 
cated gratuitously,  and  those  who  pay  for  their 
instruction,  in  the  several  schools  in  Aliddlesex 
(which  may  be  a  fair  estimate  for  London,  as 
Southwark  is  not  included),  is  16,130,  of  whom 
480  pay  ;  the  number  educated  in  the  unendowed 
schools  is  24,289,  of  whom  6742  pay.  The 
total  number  educated  in  the  endowed  and 
unendowed  schools  is  30,419,  of  whom  32,196 
are  educated  gratuitously.  In  addition  to  the 
^^reat  number  of  poor  children  that  are  thus 
educated  gratuitously,  there  are  between  40,000 
and  50,000  more,  who  are  taught  in  the  Sunday 
schools,  which  belong  to  almost  every  church 
and  chapel,  of  whatever  denomination,  in  the 
metropolis.  The  teachers  of  the  Sunday  schools, 
who  amount  to  between  4000  and  5000,  are 
all  gratuitous,  and  very  assiduous  in  their  at- 
tendance. 

Westmimter  School  is  certainly  the  first  in 
point  of  rank  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  towards  the  close  of  tiie 
eleventh  century,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the 
public  schools  alluded  to  by  Fitzstephen.  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  declined  ;  since  Eliza- 
beth restored  or  refounded  it,  in  the  year  1590, 
for  the  education  of  forty  boys,  who,  in  her 
honor,  were  called  Queen's  Scholars.  From  this 
period  the  school  has  been  distinguished  for  its 
masters.     See  VVestmixster. 

C/uist's  Hospital. — The  foundation  of  Christ's 
Hospital  was  the  last  act  of  Edward  VI.'s  charity. 
It  was  only  two  days  before  his  death  that  he 
si)4nc'd  the  charter  of  incorporation  for  this 
school,  when,  with  a  sort  of  pro])hetic  conscious- 
ness of  its  future  benelits,  he  exclaimed,  '  Lord, 
I  yield  thee  most  hearty  thanks  that  thou  hast 
given  me  life  tlius  long  to  fmissh  this  work,  to  the 
glory  of  thy   name.'     It  was  erected   '■  for  the 


education  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  children 
of  decayed  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  city 
of  London,'  on  the  site  of  a  convent  of  Gray 
Friars,  which  had  been  annihilated  by  Henry 
VIII.  Uobbs,  the  benevolent  lord  mayor,  and 
the  pious  bishop  Ridley,  were  among  the  earliest 
patrons  of  the  hospital,  and  had  no  inconsider- 
able share  in  its  formation. 

Soactive  also  were  the  citizens  in  seconding  the 
views  of  the  monarch,  that  in  less  than  six  months 
the  whole  monastery  of  Gray  Friars  was  converted 
into  a  hospital,  capable  of  accommodating  340 
boys.  From  this  time  the  school  has  been  continu- 
ally increasing  both  in  size  and  importance,  so 
that  the  340  scholars  have  been  augmented  to  the 
number  of  1150.  The  establishment  will  now 
accommodate  1156  children,  including  eighty 
girls  who  are  provided  for,  without  any  expense 
to  their  parents  or  friends,  and  furnished  witii 
everything  necessary  to  forward  their  education. 
In  the  year  1809  there  were  only  1065  children 
upon  the  foundation,  of  whom  sixty-five  weie 
girls.  Of  the  1000  boys,  161  were  presented  by 
companies,  parishes,  &.c.,  498  were  sons  of  free- 
men, 239  were  sons  of  non-freemen,  and  102 
sons  of  clergymen.  The  hospital  was  at  first 
particularly  intended  for  orphans;  and,  although 
their  state  of  destitution  is  no  longer  an  indis- 
pensable qualification,  yet  it  is  a  strong  recom- 
mendation ;  so  that,  of  the  1000  boys  in  the 
school  in  1809,  there  were  360  who  were  either 
orphans  or  had  lost  one  of  their  parents.  About 
a  third  part  of  the  children,  including  all  the 
girls,  are  educated  at  an  auxiliary  branch  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  at  Hertford,  whence  the  boys, 
when  sufficiently  advanced  in  their  studies,  are 
transferred  to  London. 

In  1672  Charles  II.  founded  the  mathematical 
school,  for  the  instruction  of  forty  boys  in  navi- 
gation, endowing  the  hospital  at  the  same  time 
with  a  sum  of  £lOOO  a  year,  for  seven  years. 
This  school  has  seven  exhibitions  for  Cambridge, 
and  one  for  Oxford,  in  every  seven  years. 

The  government  of  Christ's  Hospital,  or  the 
Blue  Coat  School,  as  it  is  more  familiarly  called, 
is  vested  in  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  and 
twelve  common-council-men  chosen  by  lot ; 
benefactors  to  the  amount  of  £400  are  also  go- 
vernors. There  are  four  schools,  for  grammar, 
writing,  mathematics,  and  drawing ;  the  boys 
admitted  to  the  mathematical  school  are  com- 
pelled to"  go  to  sea,  and,  when  their  educa- 
tion is  finished,  they  are  placed  widi  commanders 
of  vessels  by  the  governors,  and  equipped  for 
their  situation  at  the  expense  of  the  hospital. 

The  Cliurter  House,  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  square  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  occu- 
pies the  site  of  an  ancient  monastery  for  Car- 
thusian monks,  called  the  Grand  Chartreux.  It 
was  part  of  the  estate  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem.  Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  of  Ilai- 
nault,  one  of  those  gallant  knights  who  served  in 
the  wars  of  Edward  III.,  and  one  of  the  first 
that  were  honored  with  the  order  of  the  garter, 
and  Michael  de  North  burgh,  bishop  of  London, 
built  and  endowed  the  priory  for  twenty-four 
monks,  in  the  year  1361.  The  monastery  was 
suppressed  in  1533;  notwithstanding  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  the  monks. 
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After  the  di3f?olution,  the  liouse  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Howard  family,  who  resided  at 
the  house ;  and  James  I.,  on  entering  liis  new 
capital,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1604,  paid  his  visit 
here  to  lord  Thomas  Howard,  who  entertained 
his  majesty  and  suite  for  four  days.  Seven 
years  afterwards  lord  Howard,  who  had  been 
created  earl  of  Suffolk,  sold  this  estate,  for  the  sum 
of  £13,000,  to  Thomas  Sutton,  esq.,  citizen,  and 
girdler,  the  founder  of  the  present  noble  establish- 
nie;it.  This  he  eftected  at  the  outlay  of  £20,000, 
independent  of  an  endowment  of  £4403  I9s.  lOd. 
per  annum.  Mr.  Sutton  intended  to  preside  as 
master  of  the  hospital,  but  he  died  on  the  12th 
of  December  1611,  six  months  after  he  had  ob- 
tained the  charter  for  its  incorporation.  The  be- 
nevolent intentions  of  the  founder  were  followed 
by  the  governors,  who,  in  1613,  made  an  order, 
that  no  one  should  be  admitted  into  the  hospital, 
but  only  '  such  poor  persons  as  can  bring  good 
testimony  of  their  good  behaviour,  and  sound- 
ness in  religion,'  and  '  no  children  whose  parents 
have  any  estate  in  lands  to  leave  unto  them,  but 
only  the  children  of  poor  men  that  want  means 
to  bring  them  up.' 

During  the  civil  wars  Cromwell  was  elected 
governor,  and  attended  several  of  the  meetings ; 
since  that  period  no  event  has  occurred  to  injure 
this  extensive  charity.  The  number  of  scholars 
educated  is  seventy-three ;  of  whom  forty-four 
are  on  the  foundation,  and  twenty-nine  students 
at  the  universities,  with  an  allowance  of  £20  per 
annum  for  eight  years.  Boys  who  give  no  pro- 
raise  of  getting  a  living  by  their  education,  are 
put  out  apprentices,  and  have  each  a  sum  of  £40 
on  leaving  the  school.  Eighty  pensioners  are 
maintained  on  the  endowment,  who  live  in  hand- 
some apartments,  and  have  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  provided  for  them ;  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  clothe  themselves,  they  have  each  an  allow- 
ance of  £14  a  year,  and  a  gown.  The  hospital 
is  managed  by  a  master  and  sixteen  governors. 

The  charter  house,  though  a  venerable  pile, 
has  few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  conventual  build- 
ing :  the  chapel  is  built  principally  of  brick,  and 
lined  with  wainscot;  it  has  two  aisles  with  Go- 
tiijc  windows;  two  of  these,  in  the  north  wall, 
contain  the  arms  of  Mr.  Sutton,  in  painted  glass. 
There  are  several  monuments  in  the  chapel,  par- 
ticularly the  tomb  of  the  founder,  which  was 
erected  at  the  expense  of  £400.  The  old  court 
room  is  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  contains  a 
profusion  of  coloring;  the  hall  is  spacious,  and 
the  apartments  for  the  master  convenient.  The 
grounds,  which  are  large,  and  well  laid  out,  afford 
a  fine  promenade,  though  not  one  to  which  the 
public  have  access:  and  extensive  additions  are 
now  making  to  the  buildings  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

St.  Paul's  School  was  founded  by  Dr.  .lolin 
Colet,  the  eloquent  dean  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 
So  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  there  was  a 
school  here,  and  indeed  it  appears  to  have  been 
an  appendage  to  every  cathedral ;  for,  at  a  general 
council  held  at  Rome  in  1176,  it  v/as  decreed 
that,  '  every  C3.theflral  church  should  have  its 
school -master  to  teach  poor  scholars  and  others, 
ns  had  been  accustomed,  and  that  no  man  should 
take  any  reward  for  license  to  teach.' 


Upon  the  foundation  of  this  ancient  school, 
dean  Colet  erected  the  present  seminary,  in  1509, 
for  the  education  of  153  boys.  He  for  this 
purpose  conveyed  the  whole  of  his  estate  in  Lon- 
don to  the  Mercers'  Company,  to  whom  he  left 
the  perpetual  care  of  the  school,  and,  when  asked 
the  reason  of  committing  such  trust  to  tl.em,  he 
observed,  '  that  there  was  no  absolute  certainty 
in  human  affairs;  but,  for  his  mind,  he  found 
less  corruption  in  such  a  body  of  citizens  than  in 
any  other  order  or  body  of  mankind.'  The  com- 
pany have  always  managed  this  fund  most  unex- 
ceptionably. 

The  rules  for  the  government  of  the  sc'iool, 
which  are  very  minute,  were  drawn  up  by  the 
dean  himself,  wiio  directed  that  in  the  gram- 
mar school,  tliere  should  be  a  high  master, 
chosen  b}'  the  warden  and  assistants  in  the 
Mercers'  Company;  he  was  to  be  'a  man  hole 
in  body,  honest  and  vertuous,  and  learned  in 
good  and  cleane  Latin,  literature,  and  also  in 
Greke,  as  such  may  be  gotten!'  If  a  priest,  he 
was  to  be  one  who  had  '  no  benefice  with  cure, 
and  no  service  that  may  lett  the  due  business  in 
the  schole.'  Although  dean  Colet  only  lived  ten 
years  after  he  had  founded  the  school,  yet  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the  congratulations 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  on  its  prosperity. 

The  only  charge  is  Is.  on  the  admission  of 
each  scholar.  After  a  classical  education,  on  the 
foundation,  the  Mercers'  Company  have  an  inde- 
finite number  of  exhibitions,  of  £50  a  year  to 
each,  to  either  of  the  universities.  In  addition 
to  the  original  fund  of  the  dean,  the  school  has 
had  also  several  bequests  of  considerable  amount, 
and  a  donation  of  £l 6,000  three  per  cents.,  by 
viscount  Camden,  for  exhibitions  of  £lOO  a  year 
each,  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  original  school  was  destroyed  by  the  great 
fire,  and  was  rebuilt  by  the  Mercers'  Company  ; 
but  the  latter  structure  has  given  way  to  the 
mouldering  hand  of  time,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
more  elegant  and  more  convenient  building. 

St.  Paul's  school  has  ranked  among  its  scho- 
lars, Camden  the  antiquary,  Milton  the  poet,  the 
great  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  philosophic  earl 
of  Orrery,  Strype,  the  editor  of  Stowe's  London, 
Dr.  Edmund  Halley,  the  celebrated  astronomer ; 
and  several  other  distinguished  persons. 

Merchant  Tai/lui's'  School  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  seminaries  of  education  in  England.  It 
was  founded  by  the  company  in  1561,  on  a  spot 
of  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Suffolk  Lane, 
Thames  Street,  formerly  called  the  Manor  of  the 
Rose,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
The  statutes  of  this  institution  provide  that  100 
boys  shall  be  taught  here  at  5,s.  per  quarter,  fifty 
at  2s.  6d.  per  quarter,  and  100  or  upwards  for 
nothing.  The  number  on  the  establishment  is 
seldom  less  than  300.  The  boys  are  instructed 
by  a  master  and  three  ushers,  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  other  branches  of  useful  and  polite 
learning. 

Sir  Thomas  White,  who  was  a  member  of  this 
company,  and  lord  mayor  in  1553,  anxious  , 'to 
make  stitl  further  provision  for  the  youth  edu- 
cated at  this  establishment,  founded  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  the  scholarships  of  whii:Vi  are 
regularly  supplied  from  merchant  laylors'  school. 
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A  grand  public  examination  of  the  scholars  is 
held  for  the  purpose  every  year,  by  the  president 
and  Fellows  of  St.  John's  College. 

In  order  to  provide  exhibitions  for  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates  for 
these  scholarships,  an  anniversary  feast  was  be- 
gun in  1698,  by  gentlemen  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  the  school,  which  has,  with  a  short 
interruption,  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 
The  collections  on  this  occasion  are  often  ex- 
tremely liberal. 

Among  the  pupils  of  this  school  have  been 
three  archbishops,  i.  e.  Jiuxon,  Dawes,  and  Gil- 
bert :  eight  bishops,  several  judges,  and  a  host 
of  piiysicians,  and  men  of  literary  eminence. 

PiiisoNS.  The  King's  Bench. — Besides  the  four- 
principal  prisons  in  the  metropolis  for  debtors, 
are  the  King's  Bench,  Fleet,  Whitecross  Street, 
and  iNIarshaisea  (the  latter  of  which  is  of  a  mixed 
character) ;  there  are  others  belonging  to  minor 
courts,  and  numerous  lock-up  houses,  which  are 
a  sort  of  ]Hirgatory  through  which  the  debtor 
passes  to  prison,  unless  he  eitlier  settles  with  his 
creditor,  or  agrees  to  remain  in  the  custody  of 
the  sheriff,  which  he  can  only  do  at  a  ruinous 
expense. 

The  king's  bench  prison,  Southwark,  is  prin- 
cipally appropriated  to  the  confinement  of 
debtors,  although  persons  convicted  of  libels 
and  misdemeanors  are  sometimes  confined  here, 
as  was  the  case  with  lord  Cochrane,  who  con- 
trived, however,  to  scale  die  walls,  and  take  his 
seat  in  the  house  of  commons. 

At  what  time  a  prison  for  the  court  of  king's 
bench  was  first  erected  in  Southwark  is  unknown ; 
but  it  was  formerly  customary  for  the  court  to  be 
held  in  different  places,  and  the  prisoners  to  be 
confined  in  the  nearest  gaol.  That  there  has  been 
a  prison  on  or  near  this  spot,  fcr  some  centuries, 
we  learn  from  Stowe,  who  states  that,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  several  persons  died  there  of  what 
was  called  '  the  sickness  of  the  house,'  which 
was  occasioned  by  a  large  number  of  prisoners 
being  confined  in  very  small  apartments. 

The  king's  bench  prison,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  lofty  wall,  contains  200  rooms,  in  which 
upwards  of  600  persons  have  been  confined  at 
one  time.  Prisoners,  who  can  give  the  necessary 
security,  are  permitted,  during  term,  to  go  out 
for  one  day,  and  others  may  purchase  the  privi- 
lege, in  a  certain  limited  district,  without  the 
walls,  which  rules  are  denominated  the  rules  of 
the  king's  bench;  tliey  include  a  space  of  nearly 
a  mile  square;  it  is  not  always,  however,  that  the 
debtor  restricts  himself  to  these  limits;  for,  when 
an  application  was  made,  some  years  ago,  to  the 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  court,  that  the  rules 
should  be  extended,  he  replied,  that  they  were 
extensive  enough,  for  that, '  to  his  knowledge, 
they  reached  to  the  West  Indies.  The  emolu- 
ment of  the  marshal  of  the  king's  bench  prison, 
as  appears  by  t)ie  Report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  in  1815,  amounted  to  £3590  a  year, 
of  which  £872  arose  from  the  sale  of  beer  in  the 
prison,  and  £2823  from  the  rules. 

Fleet  Pimm. — Tlie  earliest  record  we  have  of 
the  Prisona  de  la  Fleet,  as  it  was  then  called,  is 
in  the  year  11G9,  although  it  is  probable  that  it 
is  of  greater  autic^uity.     The  Fleet  was  at  this 


period,  and  for  some  centuries  after,  used  as  a 
state  prison.  It  was  long  the  receptacle  for  vic- 
tims of  the  court  of  star  chamber,  and,  when  that 
odious  court  was  abolished,  was  appropriated  to 
debtors  and  persons  committed  for  contempt  of 
the  court  of  chancery.  In  the  riots  of  1780  the 
prison  of  Fleet  was  almost  wholly  demolished. 
It  has  since  been  rebudt,  and  protected  in  Fleet 
Market  by  a  high  wall.  It  consists  of  four  stories 
of  180  feet  each,  containing  109  rooms,  and  is 
calculated,  says  a  very  recent  iiistorian  of  London, 
'  to  hold  comfortably  250  jjersons.' 

The  most  serious  evil  formerly  attending  this 
prison  was  the  facility  with  which  illicit  mar- 
riages might  be  performed  here.  Complaints 
having  reached  parliament,  a  committee  of  en- 
quiry was  appointed,  who,  on  investigating  tlie 
subject,  ascertained  on  evidence  that,  from  the 
19th  October,  1704,  to  12th  February,  1705,— 
2954  marriages  were  celebrated  in  this  way  in 
the  Fleet,  without  either  license  or  certificate  of 
banns,  besides  others  that  were  known  to  be 
omitted.  Twenty  or  thirty  couple  were  some- 
times joined  in  one  day,  and  their  names  con- 
cealed by  private  marks,  if  they  chose  to  pay  an 
extra  fee.  Pennant,  at  a  later  period,  confirms 
this  account  of  the  daring  manner  in  which  the 
nefarious  traffic  was  carried  on.  He  says,  in 
walking  by  tlie  prison,  in  his  youth,  he  has  been 
often  accosted  with  '  Sir,  will  you  please  to  walk 
in  and  be  married  ?'  and  he  states  that  painted 
signs,  containing  a  male  and  female  hand  con- 
joined, with  the  inscription,  '  Marriages  per- 
formed withui,'  were  common  along  the  building. 
A  dirty  fellow,  outside,  generally  conducted  you 
to  tlie  parson,  a  Bardolph  looking  fellow,  in  a 
tattered  night-gown,  who,  if  he  could  not  obtain 
more,  would  marry  a  couple  for  a  glass  of  gin  or 
a  roll  of  tobacco,  though  he  has  sometimes  been 
known  to  marry  twenty  or  thirty  couple  at  from 
10.S".  to  £l  each.  This  glaring  abuse  was  only 
put  an  end  to  by  the  marriage  act  in  1753. 

Munhuisea  Friso7i. — The  court  of  marshalsea 
was  at  first  instituted  for  determining  the  causes 
of  the  king's  menial  servants,  and  was  under  the 
control  of  the  knight  marshal  of  die  household. 
It  now  has  a  jurisdiction  extending  twelve  miles 
round  Whitehall  (the  city  of  London  excepted), 
for  actions,  debts,  damages,  and  trespasses.  The 
prison  is  appropriated  to  pirates  and  debtors  ; 
but  it  is  small,  inconvenient,  and  unhealthy,  on 
account  of  the  crowded  state  it  frequently  is  in. 
A  benevolent  debtor,  a  Mr.  Allnutt,  who  was 
for  some  time  a  prisoner  in  the  marshalsea,  had 
a  large  estate  bequeathed  to  him  during  his  con- 
finement. He  had  learned  sympathy  by  his  suf- 
ferings;  and,  feeling  for  others'  woes,  left  £100 
a  year  for  the  discharge  of  poor  debtors  from  this 
prison,  by  which  means,  every  year,  many  obtain 
their  liberation.  The  average  number  of  debtors 
in  this  prison  is  stated,  in  the  Parliamentary 
Report  of  1815,  to  be  about  sixty. 

Whitecross  Street  Prison. — When  so  much  hu- 
manity has  of  late  years  been  manifested  by  the 
legislature,  in  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  laws 
against  debtors,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  last  prison  erected  for  their  confinement 
should  unfortunately  be  of  a  very  opposite 
description.     The   committee   of  the   house  of 
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commons  appointed  in  1815,  to  enquire  into  the 
state  of  the  prisons  of  the  metropolis,  say  '  liiey 
have  much  to  regret,  that  those  who  iiave  had 
the  management  of  this  building  should  have 
suffered  a  prison  to  be  undertaken  upon  a  plan 
so  little  likely  to  answer  its  object.'  White- 
cross  Street  is  calculated  to  hold  400  prisoners, 
who  are  separated  into  different  wards,  ac- 
cordingly as  they  are  city  or  county  prisoners. 

Neuigate. — So  early  as  the  year  1218  Newgate 
(so  called  from  its  being  later  built  than  the  rest) 
was  used  as  a  prison,  and  continued  as  such  until 
finally  removed  in  1777;  but,  although  the  gate 
was  frequently  rebuilt,  yet  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  attempt  at  improving  the  apartments ; 
and,  so  late  as  the  year  1750,  a  pestilential 
disorder,  called  the  gaol  fever,  broke  out  among 
the  prisoners,  owing  to  so  great  a  number  being 
confined  in  so  small  a  space ;  the  infection  ex- 
tended from  the  gaol  to  the  sessions  house,  when 
Sir  Samuel  Pennant,  lord  raayor,  alderman  Sir 
Daniel  Lambert,  the  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  Mr.  Baron 
Clerk,  Mr.  Cox,  under  sheriff,  several  barristers, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  jury,  and  several 
spectators,  fell  victims  to  this  pestilential  disease. 
Notwithstanding  this  melancholy  event,  twenty 
years  elapsed  before  the  first  stone  of  a  new 
prison  was  laid  by  alderman  Beckford ;  and 
scarcely  was  the  building  finished,  when  the 
whole  of  the  interior  was  demolished,  during 
the  disgraceful  riots  of  1780.  To  repair  the 
damage  that  was  done  in  a  few  days  by  those 
*  lords  of  misrule,'  a  London  mob,  £30,000  was 
necessary,  which  was  chiefly  supplied  by  parlia- 
ment. 

Newgate  is  now  a  massy  and  somewhat  su- 
perb building,  and  perhaps  the  exterior  appear- 
ance of  no  structure  ever  better  corresponded 
with  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  ;  there 
is  a  sort  of  gloomy  grandeur  and  terror-striking 
uniformity  in  its  outer  walls,  which  would  at 
once  point  it  out  as  the  abode  of  crime  or  misery. 
The  interior  of  the  prison  is  equally  suitable  to 
its  objects ;  the  cells  for  condemned  maleflictors 
are  dark  as  the  grave  itself;  and  such  is  their 
impression,  even  on  the  most  hardened,  that  Mr. 
Howard  says,  '  I  was  told  by  those  who  attend- 
ed me,  that  criminals  who  had  affected  an  air  of 
boldness  during  their  trial,  and  appeared  quite 
unconcerned  at  the  ])ronouncing  sentence  upon 
them,  were  struck  with  horror,  and  shed  tears 
when  brought  to  these  darksome  solitary  abodes.' 
Since  the  debtors  have  been  removed  to  the 
new  prison,  in  Whitccross  Street,  there  is  a  better 
opportunity  of  classifying  the  prisoners;  but  they 
are  still  too  numerous  to  enable  the  keeper  to  do 
this  effectually  :  the  average  number  of  prisoners 
in  Newgate  is  420. 

Adjoining  the  prison  is  the  Scasions  House, 
wliere  there  is  a  gaol  delivery  eight  times  a  year, 
and  yet  the  prisoners  are  so  numerous  that  each 
session  generally  continues  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks. 

Giltspur-Street  Compter,  Newgate,  was  built 
according  to  a  plan  suggested  by  the  benevolent 
Howard.  It  is  confined  solely  to  the  city  of 
London,  and  is  a  prison  for  offenders  before 
trial,  and  a  house  of^  correction  for  such  as  have 


been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  various  terms 
of  imprisonment,  of  from  one  month  to  two 
years.  It  is  also  used  for  persons  committed  for 
assaults,  night  charges,  disorderly  persons,  va- 
grants, and  prisoners  remanded  for  future  exa- 
mination ;  and  numerous  indeed  are  tiie  persons 
who  run  the  gauntlet  of  at  least  one  night's  lodg- 
ing in  Giltspur  Street  Compter ;  as  it  appears 
by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Teague,  the  keeper,  that 
from  the  1st  of  January,  to  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1818,  inclusive,  4581  persons  were  commit- 
ted to  this  prison,  of  whom  1 1 76  were  for  felonies, 
637  for  assaults,  1721  for  misdemeanors,  and 
1407  as  vagabonds. 

Cold  Bath  Tictds.  —  This  prison,  which  is 
called  the  house  of  correction  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  was,  like  Giltspur  compter,  built 
on  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Howard,  though  it  is 
to  be  doubted,  whether  his  benevolent  objects 
have  been  realized. 

It  contains  nearly  300  sleeping  cells,  and  even 
these  are  sometimes  found  insufficient  ;  so  that 
barracks  of  wood,  in  each  of  which  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  persons  sleep,  are  erected  in  the  yard. 
In  the  year  1818,  3902  persons  were  committed 
to  this  prison,  of  whom  748  were  females  :  and 
the  average  number  of  prisoners  is  about  400. 
The  prison  is  almost  entirely  used  as  a  house  of 
correction ;  the  prisoners  were  employed  in  pick- 
ing old  rope  for  oakum,  until  the  year  1823, 
when  a  tread-mill  capable  of  working  320  indi- 
viduals was  introduced.  The  annual  expense 
of  maintaining  this  prison  is  about  £7000. 

Clerkemvell  Prison. — Bridewell  was  anciently 
not  only  the  prison  for  the  city,  but  for  Middle- 
sex also,  and  all  offenders  were  sent  there  by  the 
justices  ;  but,  says  an  old  historian,  'These  mis- 
creants so  increased  that  Bridewell  could  not 
contain  them,  nor  employ  them,  neither  were  the 
governors  willing  to  receive  them.'  It  was  there- 
fore, in  the  year  1615,  found  necessary  to  build 
a  new  prison,  and  Clerkenwell  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  spot.  The  building  which,  together  with 
the  ground,  cost  £2500  was  defrayed  by  the  jus- 
tices and  the  inhabitants.  The  governors  of 
Bridewell  gave  £500,  which  was  principally  ex- 
pended in  furnishing  the  prison.  Previous  to 
the  erecting  this  prison  there  had  been  a  sort  of 
large  watch-house  called  the  cage,  which  was 
taken  down  in  1614. 

The  present  Clerkenwell  prison,  which  is 
nearly  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  is  a  sort  of  aux- 
iliary to  Newgate,  and  includes  prisoners  waiting 
the  Old  Bailey  sessions,  who  are  always  removed 
to  Newgate  on  the  Thursday  previous  to  their 
commencement — others  for  petty  larcenies  who 
are  detained  for  the  Middlesex  sessions,  and 
]irisoners  committed  for  re-examination.  The 
prison  is  capable  of  holding  350  prisoners,  and, 
in  the  year  1818,  4012  persons  were  committed 
to  the  new  prison  Clerkenwell. 

Tolhill-fields  Bridcuxll.—V pwards  of  3000 
persons  are  annually  committed  to  this  prison, 
and  the  average  number  of  inmates  is  about  100, 
who  for  a  day  room  have  only  one  apartment, 
which  measures  no  more  than  twelve  feet  by 
twelve  and  a  half.  This  prison  is  wrotchodly  de- 
ficient in  size  and  means  of  classification,  and 
tlie  place  where  it  stands  is  unhcaltli} . 
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Tlie  Borough  Compter  is  equally  defective  ia 
point  of  classification,  as  prisoners  of  all  ages, 
and  of  every  grade  in  crime,  are  compelled  to 
herd  together. 

The  Surrey  Coimty  gaol,  in  Horsemonger 
Lane,  was  built  in  1781,  and  is  appropriated  to 
the  confinement  of  debtors  as  well  as  felons. 
Adjoining  to  the  prison  is  the  sessions  house, 
where  all  misdemeanors  are  tried,  and  the  assizes 
for  the  county  are  sometimes  held.  On  the  top 
of  tliis  prison  colonel  Despard  and  his  associates 
were  executed  in  1803. 

The  Club  Houses  belong  to  the  west  end  of  the- 
tov.-u  :  we  can  only  here  find  room  for  a  brief 
notice  of  one  or  two  of  our  older  London  taverns. 
No  prince,  or  even  knight,  is  now  found  to  in- 
dulge in  open  revels,  as  prince  Ilal  and  Falstafi', 
and  all  'the  merry  men  of  Eastcheap,'  did  at  the 
Boar's  Head ;  nor  would  our  Raleighs,  our 
Shakspeares,  our  Ben  Jonsons,  Beaumonts, 
Fletchers,  or  SeLlens  (had  we  any  such)  pass 
their  evenings  in  taverns  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
Fleet  Street,  or  Cornhill,  as  the  worthies  we  have 
just  named,  were  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Yet 
while  it  is  remembered  that  Shakspeare,  Ben 
Jonson,  Beaumont,  and  others  of  their  contem- 
poraries used  to  assemble  at  the  Mermaid  tavern, 
Cornhill,  and  that  under  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  an 
intellectual  and  convivial  society  of  the  spirits  of 
the  age  was  formed,  called  the  Mermaid  club, 
which,  says  Mr.  Gifford,  '  combined  more  talent 
and  genius,  perhaps,  than  ever  met  together,  be- 
fore or  since,  an  interest  will  be  attached  to 
these  spots.'  Beaumont  in  a  poetic  epistle, 
from  the  country  to  Jonson,  has  described  the 
'r.it  combats,'  as  Fuller  calls  them,  which  in 
those  days  took  place  at  the  Mermaid  tivern. 

Ben  Jonson  was  a  great  frequenter  also  of  the 
Devil  Tavern,  by  Temple  Bar  (now  occupied  by 
Child's  Place),  and  the  Swan  Tavern,  near  Char- 
ing Cross.  '  Rare  Ben'  appears  to  have  owed 
much  of  his  inspiration  to  sack  and  canary  :  in  a 
MS.  preserved  at  Du'wich,  and  said  to  be  his 
journal,  he  ascribes  the  failure  of  some  of  his 
pieces  to  the  death  of  the  '  honest  Ralph,'  when 
lie  appears  to  have  left  the  house  ;  for,  says  he, 
'  I  and  my  boys  drink  bad  wine  at  the  Devil.' 
This,  however,  was  not  always  the  case ;  for  in 
another  memorandum  he  says,  'The  first  speech 
in  my  Catiline,  spoken  to  Sylla's  ghost,  was  writ 
after  I  had  parted  witii  my  friends  at  the  Devil 
Tavern  ;  I  had  drank  well  that  night,  and  had 
brave  notions.' 

At  a  later  period  we  find  the  men  of  genius 
mixing  together  at  a  tavern,  many  allusions  to 
which  are  made  in  the  Spectator,  the  Tatler,  and 
other  essays  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
Sir  Richard  Steele  was  fond  of  a  tavern,  and 
however  ridiculous  his  uxoriousness  may,  and 
must  appear,  yet  we  have  always  thought  a  pas- 
sage of  one  of  his  letters  to  his  wife,  written  from 
a  tavern,  particularly  expressive,  when  he  assures 
her  that  he  will  be  with  her,  not  in  half  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  but  '  within  half  a  bottle  of 
wine.' 

The  Kit  Cat  Club,  '  the  patriots  who  saved 
Britain,'  as  Horace  Walpole  designates  them, 
originally  met  at  the  house  of  a  pastry  cook,  in 
Shire  Lane;    yet  they  soon  enabled  Christopher 


Cat,  their  liost,  to  accommodate  them  better  at 
the  Fountain  in  the  Strand,  where  their  principal 
meetings  were  held. 

A  more  ancient  tavern,  however,  than  any  of 
these,  was  the  Tabard,  in  the  Borough  (now 
the  Talbot)  t!ie  place  whence  Chaucer's  pilgrims 
set  out. 

The  taverns  of  the  present  day  can  scarcely 
boast  of  any  literary  associations  ;  and  although 
professor  Porson  frequented  a  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coveiit  Garden,  which  now 
displays  his  portrait,  it  was  rather  to  indulge  his 
unfortunate  propensities  unrestrained  than  to 
seek  society. 

T/ie  first  T/ieatres. — When  dramatic  repre- 
sentations ceased  to  be  founded  on  religious 
subjects,  they  were  no  longer  performed  in 
churches,  as  was  the  case  sometimes  with  the 
mysteries  and  moralities,  and  playhouses  be- 
came necessary.  The  convenient  form  of  the  inns 
(still  preserved  in  many  of  them)  in  London, 
with  an  o])en  area  in  the  centre,  and  a  gallery 
on  each  side  of  the  quadrangle,  presented  itself 
as  a  theatre  ready  made,  with  the  exception  of 
the  stage :  this  was  easily  raised,  either  in  the 
centre  or  on  one  side  of  the  court,  and  thus  many 
of  our  early  dramatic  pieces  were  performed. 
Even  the  first  theatres  were  but  a  very  slight 
improvement,  for  the  aiea  or  pit  was  generally 
exposed  to  the  air. 

The  first  company  of  players  that  received  the 
sanction  of  a  patent  was  that  of  James  Burbidge 
and  others,  the  servants  of  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
to  whom  queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  patent  in 
1574. 

It  appears  from  Stowe  tliat  the  first  players 
were  '  ingenious  tradesmen  and  gentlemen's  ser- 
vants,' who  united  in  a  company  of  themselves 
'  to  learn  interludes,  to  expose  vice,  or  to  repre- 
sent the  noble  actions  of  our  ancestors  ;'  but  that 
in  process  of  time  it  became  an  occupation,  when 
the  players  j)ublicly  '  uttered  popular  and  sedi- 
tious matters,  and  shameful  speeches ;  and,  these 
plays  being  commonly  acted  on  Sundays  and 
festivals,  the  cliurches  were  forsaken,  and  the 
playhouses  thronged.' 

When  the  first  I>ondon  theatre  was  built,  or 
where  it  was  actually  situated,  seems  doubtful ; 
but,  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Curtain, 
the  Red  Bull,  and  the  Globe  theatres,  were  all 
flourishing.  Pennant  was  so  anxious  to  identify 
Shakspeare  witli  the  Globe  Theatre,  that  in  a 
map  he  has  given,  purporting  to  be  a  plan  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  in  the  year  1563,  he  has 
introduced  the  singular  anachronism  of  'Shak- 
speare's  play-house,'  although  the  immortal  bard 
was  not  born  until  the  following  year, — nor  the 
Globe  Theatre  built  on  the  site  of  an  amphi- 
theatre for  bear-baiting  in  Bankside,  Southwark, 
until  tiie  year  1596,  1598.  The  Globe  was 
burnt  down  on  St.  Peter's  day,  the  29th  of  June 
1613.  The  fire  originated,  according  to  Win- 
wood,  with  the  mimic  discharges  in  Shakspeare's 
play  of  Henry  VUL,  when  the  rushes  of  the 
roof  caught  fire;  and  he  adds,  that  the  attention 
of  the  audience  was  so  much  engaged  with  the 
actors,  that  they  did  not  notice  it. 

Near  the  Globe  in  Southwark,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  refuge  of  the  regular  drama. 
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were  tlie  Swan  and  the  Rose,  two  very  early 
theatres,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  very  at- 
tractive, if  the  assertion  of  Taylor,  the  water 
poet,  can  he  relied  on,  that '  about  the  year  1596, 
the  players  began  to  play  on  the  Bankside,  and 
leave  playing  in  London  and  Middlesex  for  the 
most  part.'  There  were  also  either  then,  or  soon 
after,  six  other  theatres  on  the  ^Middlesex  side  of 
the  Thames. 

If  the  Globe  was  rendered  memorable  by 
Shakspeare's  connexion  with  it,  the  Curtain 
Theatre  near  Shored, tch,  the  name  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Curtain  Road,  had  a  similar 
distinction,  by  its  being  the  place  where  '  rare 
Ben  Jonson '  acted,  before  he  obtained  cele- 
brity as  an  author;  yet  the  Curtain  Theatre  never 
appears  to  have  flourished,  although  it  had  as  an 
actor,  Dick  Tarlton,  one  of  the  best  comedians 
of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  We  can  only  further 
name  the  Red  Bull  in  Clerkenwell,  the  Fortune, 
Barbican,  the  Blackfriars  and  the  Whitefriars,  as 
early  play  houses. 

The  first  theatre  in  Drury  Lane  was  a  cock- 
pit, which,  hoisting  a  phcjenix  for  a  sign,  was 
sometimes  called  by  that  name ;  it  was  not, 
however,  until  after  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  that  a  house  suitable  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  public  was  erected.  It  soon  shared  the 
too  common  fate  of  the  London  theatres,  and 
was  burnt  down  in  1671 ;  and  three  years  after- 
wards it  was  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  that 
great  architect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  This 
fabric,  which  was  of  considerable  dimensions, 
and  excellent  in  its  internal  arrangements,  re- 
mained undisturbed  until  the  year  1791,  when  it 
was  determined  to  take  it  down  and  rebuild 
it  on  a  scale  better  adapted  to  the  increased  po- 
pulation, and  more  refined  taste  of  the  age.  In 
building  the  new  theatre,  in  1793,  the  architecture 
fell  into  an  opposite  extreme  ;  the  house  was  so 
enlarged  in  its  dimensions  as  to  be  a  theatre 
for  spectators  rather  than  hearers  ;  and  as  the 
audience  lost  all  those  advantages  which  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  speaker  gave  in  seeing 
the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  hearing 
the  varied  modulations  of  his  voice,  the  love  of 
spectacle,  which  had  already  manifested  itself, 
began  to  predominate. 

As  so  many  theatres  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  it  was  determined  to  take  every  precau- 
tion against  such  a  calamity  in  future.  An  iron 
curtain,  which  resisted  the  force  of  a  sledge 
hammer,  was  constructed  so  as  to  let  down  in  a 
moment  of  danger,  and  separate  the  audience 
from  the  st;ige,  while  a  reservoir  was  formed  on 
the  top  of  tlie  house,  filled  with  water  sufficient, 
as  the  epilogue  spoken  at  the  opetiing  of  the 
theatre,  by  IMiss  Farren,  gave  assurance,  to 
*  drown  the  audience  in  a  minute.'  On  the  first 
night  the  iron  curtain  was  let  down,  and  the 
stage  was  filled  with  water,  on  which  a  man  rowed 
round  with  a  boat ;  the  managers  bosisted  of 
their  reservoirs, 

A  firm  reliance, 
Whose  streams  set  conflagration  at  defiance. 

But  these  were  '  luckless  words,'  a  '  bootless 
boast;'  for,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  the  whole 
fabric  was  burnt  to  the  ground.     This  calamity 


occurred  on  the  24th  of  February,  1809,  and  so 
rapid  were  the  flames,  that,  although  the  fire  did 
not  break  out  until  11  o'clock  at  night,  the  im- 
mense edifice  was  reduced  to  a  pile  of  ruins  in 
less  than  three  hours. 

So  various  and  so  conflicting  were  the  interests 
in  the  property  of  the  theatre,  that  it  was  long 
before  they  could  be  reconciled  ;  at  length  it 
was  determined  to  rebuild  it  on  a  somewhat 
diminished,  but  more  magnificent  scale,  and  Mr. 
B.  Wyatt  was  appointed  architect  for  the  pur- 
pose. From  his  plan,  and  under  his  direction, 
the  present  edifice  was  raised,  and  opened  to  the 
public  on  the  10th  of  October,  1812. 

The  rebuilding  the  interior  of  the  theatre  cost 
upwards  of  £14,000,  and  was  executed  in  the 
short  period  of  two  months.  It  is  due  to  the 
proprietors  to  state,  that  every  alteration,  while  it 
adds  something  to  the  comfort  of  the  audience, 
renders  the  ornamental  decorations  more  chaste 
and  elegant,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
beautiful  structure  in  its  interior  than  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  The  grand  entrance,  in  Brydges 
Street,  is  through  a  spacious  hall  into  a  rotunda 
of  great  beauty ;  two  noble  staircases  lead  to 
the  boxes,  and  to  a  saloon  eighty-six  feet  in 
length,  the  walls  of  which  are  nearly  covered 
with  looking-glasses  :  the  lobbies  are  spacious, 
and  the  house,  which  is  lighted  with  gas,  is  well 
aired  and  ventilated.  The  exterior  of  the 
theatre  is  plain,  but  by  no  means  inelegant.  To 
the  front,  which  is  of  the  Doric  order,  a  portico, 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Shakspeare,  was  added 
in  1820,  which  is  infinitely  beneath  the  dignity 
of  so  noble  a  structure.  Both  the  theatres  of 
Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  enjoy  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  royal  patent,  which  authorises  them 
to  act  dramas  of  every  description,  from  tragedy, 
comedy,  farce,  operas,  ballots,  or  spectacles  of 
every  class,  provided  they  have  previously  been 
submitted  to,  and  authorised  by,  the  lord  cham- 
berlain. 

In  its  general  management,  in  the  character  of 
the  performance,  and  in  the  periods  at  which  the 
house  is  opened  and  closed  every  season,  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  resem.bles  that  of  Drury  Lane ; 
and  while  there  is  an  honorable  rivalry  in  the 
elegance  of  their  respective  structures,  in  the 
spirit  with  which  new  pieces  are  produced,  or 
new  actors  of  eminence  are  obtained,  the  pro- 
prietors are  mutually  accommodating  to  each 
other. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre  possesses  a  patent, 
originally  granted  to  Sir  William  Davenant,  and 
under  which  successive  companies  acted  at  the 
theatres  in  DorsetStreet  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  ; 
nor  was  it  until  1733  that  a  theatre  was  built  in 
Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden,  when  Wr.  Hicli, 
who  had  formerly  had  the  direction  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  and  afterwards  that  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  fields,  removed  to  the  new  theatre,  over 
which  he  presided  until  the  year  1761,  having 
been  for  fifty  years  the  manager  of  a  company 
under  the  patent  granted  by  Charles  II.  In  1767 
Mr.  Harris,  a  young  man  w!io  had  not  attained 
his  twenty-first  year,  became  a  principal  ])ro- 
prietor  of  this  theatre,  a  considerable  share  of 
which  remains  in  his  family.  Various  im- 
provements were  made  in   the  interior  of  this 
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theatre,  and  m  1792  Mr.  Harris  expended 
£25,000  upon  it,  when  tlie  prices  of  admission 
were  raised.  For  some  years  Drnry  Lane  liad 
an  advantage  over  Covent  Garden,  in  possessing 
the  talents  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  her  brother 
John  Philip  Kemble,  who  did  so  much  to  res- 
cue the  stage  from  the  ridiculous  and  barbarous 
costume  whicli  had  hitherto  disgraced  it ;  but  in 
the  year  1800  this  company  gained  a  great 
accession  of  strength  in  the  person  of  George 
Frederick  Cooke,  whose  debut  on  a  humbler 
stage  has  already  been  noticed,  and  whose 
talents  and  dissipation  made  him  so  long  an 
object  of  public  admiration  and  regret. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1808,  this  theatre, 
with  all  that  it  contained,  was  completely  burnt 
to  the  ground,— and  so  rapid  were  the  flames, 
that  they  threatened   destruction  to  the   whole 
neighbourhood,  several  houses  caught  fire,  and 
were  reduced  to  ruins,  and  the  walls  of  the  the- 
atre falling  twenty  persons  were  killed.    No  time 
was  lost  in  rebuilding  this  theatre,  the  first  stone 
of  which   was   laid   on   the  31st  of  December, 
1808,  by  his   present  majesty,   then   prince  of 
Wales.     In  ten  months  this  immense  edifice  was 
finished,  and  opened  to  the  public  on  the  18th 
of  September,  1809,  when  a  new  danger  threat- 
ened the  proprietors,  who,  having  built  the  the- 
atre at  an  expense  of  £150,000,  sought  an  in- 
demnity, by  raising  the  price  of  admission.  This 
was  warmly  resisted  by  the  public  ;  and  for  more 
than  a  month  the  theatre  was  a  scene  of  conti- 
nued riot  and  confusion,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  '  O.  P.  (old  prices)  war.'     At  length 
a  compromise  was  effected ;  but  the  injury  done 
to  the  theatre,  and  the  loss  sustained  from  other 
causes,  was  long  felt  by  the  proprietors.     This 
theatre,  like  that  of  Drury  Lane,  is   continually 
receiving  some  new  alteration  or  improvement  in 
Its  interior,  which  is  at  once  elegant  and  conve- 
nient. 

King's  Theatre,  Bay  market.— The  opera  had 
become  so  popular  early  in  the  last  century,  that 
a  theatre  was  built  for  it  in  the  Haymarket  by 
Sir  John  Vanburgh,  the  architect.  It  was  raised 
by  thirty  persons  of  rank,  principally  of  the  whig 
party,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  inscribing  the 
first  stone  with  the  words  '  Little  Whig,'  in  com- 
pliment to  lady  Sunderland,  a  celebrated  beauty 
of  the  day.  The  money  subscribed  was  £l00 
each,  and  the  theatre  opened  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1 705,  with  an  Italian  opera,  which  was  far  from 
being  successful ;  it,  however,  continued  under 
various  managers,  and  witli  doubtful  success, 
until  the  year  1720,  when  a  sum  of  £50,000  was 
raised  by  subscription  to  support  the  Italian 
opera,  which  has  ever  since  ranked  as  one  of 
the  favorite  amusements  of  the  fashionable 
world. 

Tlie  Opera  House  was  burnt  down  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1789;  and  on  the  3d  of  April,  in  the 
followmg  year,  the  first  stone  of  the  present 
structure  was  laid,  by  the  earl  of  Uuckingham- 
shire,  with  numerous  inscriptions,  one  of  which, 
'  Praevalebit  justitia,'  is  excessively  common  place, 
and  more  applicable  to  a  court  of  law,  than  a 
theatre  erected  for  singers  and  dancers.  Although 
the  interior  of  the  '  king's  theatre,', as  it  was  now 
called.  1,  woll  ronstructed,  yet  in  its  external  ap- 


pearance it  was  one  of  the  most  gloomy  and 
clumsy  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  until,  in  the 
recent  improvements  in  this  part  of  the  town,  a 
fine  colonnade  was  added  to  the  fronts  in  Pall 
Mall  and  the  Haymarket,  and  the  whole  exterior 
remodelled,  covered  with  stucco,  and  embellished 
with  a  relievo,  by  Mr.  Budd. 

The  interior  of  the  king's  theatre  is  magni- 
ficent and  extensive.  It  contains  172  boxes,  of 
which  sixty-eight  are  said  to  be  private  pro- 
perty. *^ 

The  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  as  this 
house  was  called,  to  distinguisli  it  from  the  opera- 
house,  has  long  possessed  an  uninterrupted  and 
extensive  share  of  public  favor.     This  theatre 
owes   its  rise    to   a    speculating   mechanic   of 
the  name  of  Potter;  it  was  first  raised  in  1720, 
without  any  specific  object  beyond  that  of  leas- 
ing it  to  the  French  players,  as  the  foreign  plav- 
ers  and  singers  were  then  called,  be  their°country 
what  it  miglit.     It  was  opened  on  the  29th  of 
December  in  that  year.     Foote  had  the  old  the- 
atre  taken    down,   and   a    new  one    built ;  but 
whether  this  was  an  improvement  or  not  may  be 
fairly  doubted,  as  a  more  disagreeable  or  incon- 
venient structure  can  scarcely  be  conceived  than 
the   late  theatre,    opened    in  May,    1767.      In 
nothing  was  the  house  more  disadvantageously 
constructed  than  in  the  entrances,  which  were 
extremely  narrow ;  a  melancholy  proof  of  this 
occurred  on  the  3d  of  February,  1794,  when,  his 
majesty  having  bespoken  the  play,  the  rush  to 
the  pit  on  the  opening  of  the  doors  was  so  great, 
that  fifteen  persons  were  killed,  and  more  than' 
twenty  others  dreadfully  injured.     It  has  been 
severally  under  the  management  of  Foote,  the 
two  Colmans,  and  Thomas  Dibdin,  all  gentle- 
men of  such  talents,  and  so  intimately  acquaint- 
ed  with   the  detail   of  a  theatre,  as  to  ensure 
its  success. 

In  1821  the  old  theatre  was  taken  down,  and 
a  neat,  as  well  as  a  more  commodious  buildinp- 
was  erected,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Nash.  In  the 
front  is  a  portico,  supported  by  six  columns: 
above  the  portico  are  nine  circular  columns, 
which  are  ornamented  and  connected  with  the 
entablature.  The  interior  of  the  theatre,  though 
it  is  not  very  conveniently  arranged  for  comfort, 
is  creditable  to  the  artist,  particularly  the  boxes' 
which  are  capable  of  little  improvement. 

English  Opera  House. — ^The  Lyceum,  or,  as  it 
has  since  been  called,  the  English  opera  house, 
in  the  Strand,  was  opened  in  June,  1809.  It 
did  not  at  first  meet  with  the  patronage  to  which 
so  laudable  an  attempt  was  entitled,  and  the 
plan  has  since  been  extended  so  as  to  include 
farcical  burlettas  and  serious  melo-dramas,  as 
well  as  operas. 

The  lyceum  was  rebuilt  a  few  years  ago  under 
the  directions  of  Mr.  Reazely,  an  architect 
whose  talents  in  this  line  have  been  successfully 
exercised  on  several  occasions  in  London,  as  well 
as  in  Dublin.  A  neat  portico  has  recently  been 
erected  in  the  front. 

It  has  of  late  years  been  rendered  particularly 
attractive  by  the  comic  talents  of  Mr.  INIatthews. 
The  Snney  Theatre,  in  Blackfriars'  Road,  for- 
merly called  the  lloyal  Circus,  was  built  about  the 
year  1779  for  burlettas  and  equestrian  exercises. 
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and  was  for  some  time  under  the  direction 
of  the  British  Tyrtaeus,  Charles  Dibdm.  In 
1805  it  was  burnt  down,  but  was  immediately 
rebuilt.  It  has  recently  been  remodelled  in  the 
interior,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ele- 
gant of  the  minor  theatres. 

Astlei/'s  Royal  Amphitheatre,  Westminster 
Bridge  (for  it  will  not  easily  lose  its  name, 
although  Astley  is  no  more,  and  he  is  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Davis),  was  first  opened  about  the  year 
1767  as  a  riding-school  by  Mr.  Peter  Astley, 
who  had  served  in  the  army,  and  was  a  remark- 
ably good  horseman.  The  skill  he  disy)layed  in 
managinp;  the  noblest  of  all  quadrupeds  attracted 
public  attention,  and  Mr.  Astley  thought  he 
might  turn  it  to  advantage  by  receiving  money 
as  an  exhibition.  An  information  was  soon 
lodged  against  him,  when,  fortunately  for  him, 
his  late  majesty  was  riding  over  Westminster 
Bridge  on  a  spirited  horse,  which  proved  restive 
and  unmanageable  even  by  the  king,  who  was  an 
excellent  horseman.  jNIr.  Astley  happened  to  see 
him  come  up,  and  soon  convinced  liis  majesty  of 
his  skill  in  the  managing  of  horses ;  the  result 
was,  that  Mr.  Astley  got  rid  of  the  information, 
and  in  a  few  days  obtained  a  license.  The  am- 
phitheatre is  now  principally  celebrated  for  its 
equestrian  spectacles  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

The  Cobourg  Theatre,  in  Waterloo  Bridge 
Road,  which  indicates  its  recent  origin  by  its 
name,  is  an  elegant  little  theatre,  and  was  built 
in  1817.  It  is  more  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  than  the  merits  of  the  dramas 
produced,  or  the  talents  of  the  actors. 

Sadler's  ]VellH  Theatre  was  long  celebrated 
for  its  Naumachia,  which  it  exhibited  by  means 
of  having  a  large  current  of  water  to  flow  under 
the  stage.  The  real  water,  so  long  its  greatest 
attraction,  is  now  very  seldom  resorted  to ;  and 
melo-dramas,  burlettas,  and  pantomimes,  are  the 
favorite  performances :  in  the  latter  description 
of  pieces,  Sadler's  Wells  theatre  had,  for  many 
years,  the  benefit  of  Grimaldi's  talents  as  clown. 
A  dreadful  occurrence  took  place  at  this  theatre 
on  the  15th  of  October,  1807,  when  some  per- 
son, from  mere  wantonness,  it  is  supposed,  called 
out  '  a  figlit,'  whicli  was  mistaken  for  tlie  word 
*  fire.'  In  vain  did  the  manager  come  forward 
to  assure  the  audience  of  the  mistake, — they 
ruslied  from  the  gallery  with  dread  impetuosity; 
and  many,  finding  the  avenues  blocked  up, 
leaped  into  the  pit ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
eighteen  persons  were  killed,  and  several  others 
wounded.  The  managers  granted  free  benefits 
to  tlie  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  Adelphi  Theatre,  formerly  the  Sans  Pareil, 
in  the  Strand,  and  the  Olympic  Theatre,  in  Wych 
Street,  erected  by  Mr.  Astley  in  1800,  are 
small,  but  neat  theatres,  where  burlettas  and 
pantomimes  are  performed;  and  such  arc  c;ene- 
rally  the  amusements  of  the  Wed  London  Thea- 
tre, in  Tottenham  Street,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  allhouwh  it  has  occasionally  been  used 
for  I'rench  subscrijHion  plays. 

The  ]ioi/alli/,oT  FmsI  hondon  Theatre,  in  Well 
Street,  Wellclose  Square,  presented  many  amu- 
sing scenes  during  the  war,  of  real,  and  not  of 
inimic  life, on  account  of  the  company  by  wliich 
it   was    frequented    being    principally    sailors, 


whose  eccentricity  could  not  be  restramed  by  the 
decorum  of  a  theatre.  This  theatre  was  built  in 
1787,  with  a  view  of  performing  ihe  regular 
drama,  which  it  was  supposed  the  magistrates  of 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  in  whose  precincts  it  was, 
could  authorise.  Mr.  John  Palmer  tried  the 
experiment,  which  was  only  permitted  one  night. 
The  performances  were  then  confined  to  panto- 
mimes and  pantomimic  burlettas,  and  that  very 
rigidly.  It  was  burnt  down  in  the  course  of 
last  year,  and  is  now  rebuilding. 

Royal  Academy  of  Music. — Numerous  as  the 
literary  and  scientific  institutions  in  the  metro- 
polis are,  and  highly  conducive  as  they  have 
been  in  promoting  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  established,  one  was  yet  wanting  devoted 
exclusively  to  music.  Such  an  institution  has 
recently  been  formed  under  the  immediate  pa- 
tronage of  his  majesty ;  and,  though  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, it  promises  to  rank  with  the  most  flourish- 
ing institutions  in  the  country.  The  object  of 
the  institution,  which  was  founded  in  1822, 
is  '  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  science  of 
music,  and  afford  facilities  for  attaining  perfec- 
tion in  it,  by  assisting  in  the  general  instruction 
of  the  natives  of  this  country,  and  thus  enabling 
those  who  pursue  this  delightful  branch  of  the 
fine  arts  to  enter  into  competition  with,  and  rival 
the  natives  of  other  countries,  and  to  provide  for 
themselves  the  means  of  an  honorable  and  com- 
fortable livelihood.' 

In  order  to  attaio  these  objects,  a  number  of 
pupils,  male  and  female,  proportioned  to  the 
funds  of  the  institution,  are  admitted,  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  and  instructed  by  the  best 
masters.  The  students  pass  an  examination  to 
ascertain  if  they  possess  a  decided  aptitude  or 
disposition  for  music,  before  they  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  candidates,  and  the  election  takes  place 
by  ballot ;  the  subscribers  voting  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  contributions.  Each  student, 
on  being  admitted,  pays  fifteen  guineas  to  the 
funds,  and  ten  guineas  annually ;  but  the  fees  of 
the  children  of  professors  of  music  are  somewhat 
modified. 

The  noble  mansion  lately  occupied  by  the 
earl  of  Carnarvon,  in  Tenterden  Street,  Hanover 
Square,  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Academy.  The  rooms  are  of  large  dimen- 
sions, two  of  them  being  upwards  of  seventy  feet 
each  in  length,  and  the  other  apartments  aflTord 
every  convenience.  The  professors,  selected  to 
superintend  this  establishment,  are  gentlemen  of 
acknowledged  talent. 

Concerts. — So  great  is  the  love  of  music  among 
the  British  nobility,  or  so  liberal  is  their  pa- 
tronage of  its  professors,  that  the  mansions  of 
several  noblemen  are  not  only  thrown  open  to 
their  friends,  vviiom  they  entertain  with  a  con- 
cert, but  they  permit  eminent  musicians  to 
take  a  benefit  at  their  houses,  which  they  cause 
to  be  fitted  up  for  the  ])urpose — a  compliment 
not  ])aid  to  any  other  class  of  individuals. 

Independent  of  these  concerts,  and  of  those 
given  by  subscription  at  taverns  and  public 
rooms,  there  are  several  buildings  in  London 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  musical  entertain- 
ments ;  and  numerous  associations  formed  to 
jiromotc  the  science.      The  Argyle    Rooms,  iii 
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lleo'ent  Street,  which  were  rebuilt  in  a  splendid 
juanner  in  1818,  were  first  appropriated  to  pub- 
lic entertainments  by  colonel  Gre\'ille.  They 
now  consist  of  a  grand  concert-room,  fitted  up 
with  an  orchestra  at  one  extremity,  and  boxes  at 
tlie  other,  a  ball-room  of  large  dimensions,  a 
tJravving-room,  and  ante-room,  and  other  apart- 
ments. These  rooms  are  let  for  balls,  concerts, 
and  masquerades;  and  here  the  Royal  Harmonic 
Institution,  which  is  as  much  of  a  trading  as  a 
scientific  association,  is  established.  This  so- 
ciety, wliich  is  managed  by  musical  professors, 
gives  lectures,  publishes  musical  works,  and 
purchases  and  disposes  of  harps,  piano  fortes, 
and  other  musical  instruments.  The  Pliilharmonic 
Socicfi/wdS  established  in  1813.  Other  minor, 
but  meritorious  musical  societies,  we  have  not 
room  to  particularise. 

Fltiu.ic  Gardens. — Vauxhall  is  the  only  one 
of  tliose  once  popular  places  that  retains  its  ori- 
ginal character,  ilie  others  having  either  entirely 
disappeared,  and  their  sites  been  occupied  with 
buildings,  or  they  have  sunk  into  common  tea- 
gardens,  where  the  humbler  classes  of  society 
relax  on  a  Sunday  eveni.g  in  summer,  and  in- 
<]uhe  t'p.emselves  witli  a  ^lass  of  '  home-brewed 
ale,'  or  their  wives  and  families  with  a  cup  of 
tea. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  modern  public 
gardens  was  Ranelagh,  near  Chelsea,  once  the 
seat  of  a  nobleman  of  that  name.  On  his  death, 
in  1733,  the  estate  was  sol  J,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  some  speculative  gentlemen,  who  deter- 
mined on  forming  it  into  a  place  of  public 
amusement,  similar  to  Vauxhall,  which  had  just 
risen  into  popularity.  In  the  fitting  up  the  gar- 
dens, a  magnificent  rotunda  was  erected,  150 
feet  in  diameter,  in  which  was  an  orchestra,  with 
numerous  boxes  and  seats  for  the  audience. 
The  entertainments  principally  consisted  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  The  rotunda  was 
opened  with  a  public  breakfast  in  April  1742, 
which  was  followed  by  a  concert.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  London  "".rs,  however,  too  much  occu- 
pied to  assemble  in  sufficient  numbers  for  enter- 
tainments in  the  day,  and  the  morning  concerts 
at  Ranelagh  were  soon  relinquished  for  evening 
amusements.  For  some  years  the  tide  of  fasliion 
set  strong  in  favor  of  Ranelagh,  which  was  one 
of  tlie  most  attractive  resorts  of  the  gay  world; 
but  afterwards,  ceasing  to  be  popular,  the  pro- 
prietors, in  1803,  rased  the  building  to  the 
ground  and  sold  the  materials.  The  price  of 
admission  was  half-a-crown. 

M(iri/-la-Honnc  Gerdenx  occupied  the  site  of 
Manchesttp  Square  ;  they  were  not  formed  into  a 
place  of  regular  amusement  until  the  year  1737, 
when  Mr.  Gough  the  proprietor,  who  had  before 
kejjt  them  gratuitously  open,  charged  a  shilling 
to  each  person,  who  in  return  received  a  ticket, 
which  enabled  him  to  have  victuals  or  liquor  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  money  paid  on  entering 
the  gardens.  Charles  Dibdin  and  Charles  Bannis- 
ter made  their  debut,  when  youths,  in  Mary-la- 
Bonne  Gardens,  where  very  splendid  f^tes  were 
frequently  given,  particularly  on  the  birth-day  cf 
his  late  majesty.  Fire-works,  and  a  representa- 
tion of  Mount  A'tna,  were  among  the  amusc- 
ment.s.     A  sort  of  fair  was  once  held  in  the  gar- 


dens, which  were  on  that  occasion  fitted  up  with 
numerous  shops  and  booths. 

hlirigfon  was  long  celebrated  for  its  public 
gardens;  for,  in  addition  to  Wiiite  Conduit 
House,  and  Bagnigge  Wells,  now  mere  tea-gar- 
dens, there  were  t!ie  New  Tunbridge  Wells,  or  Is- 
lington Spa,  and  Sadler'sW  ells,  which  have  been 
erroneously  confounded  as  the  same  by  most  of 
the  London  local  historians.  The  Islington  Spa, 
a  spring  of  chalybeate  water,  now  in  a  small 
garden  in  Lloyd's  Row,  near  the  New  River 
Ilead,  was  discovered  about  the  year  1690,  and 
was  opened  to  the  poor  gratis,  provided  they  did 
not  go  out  of  mere  curiosity,  but  with  a  certifi- 
cate from  a  surgeon  or  an  apothecary.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  as  we  learn  by  an  advertise- 
ment of  tlie  year  1700,  there  was  '  music  for 
dancing  all  day  long  every  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day during  the  summer  season,'  but,  with  a  due 
regard  to  public  morals,  no  masks  were  admitted. 
In  1733  the  Islington  Spa  rose  to  the  very  height 
of  popularity.  Their  royal  highnesses  the  princes- 
ses Amelia  and  Caroline,  having  been  recom- 
mended the  use  of  chalybeate  waters,  repaired  to 
Islington  daily  during  the  season  of  that  year. 
Their  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  proprietor 
frequently  took  £;'0  in  a  single  morning. 

W/iite  Conduit  House,  where  the  humbler 
class  of  the  inhabitants  hie,  merry-hearted,  on  a 
Sunday,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
tea-gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
numerous  as  they  are.  The  house  takes  its 
name  from  an  old  stone  conduit,  erected  in  the 
year  1641,  which  supplied  the  charter-house  with 
water  through  a  leaden  pipe.  The  garden  of 
White  Conduit  House  is  very  spacious,  and  a 
neighbouring  field  was  formerly  attached  to  it  as 
a  cricket-ground,  where  a  club  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  assembled  to  practise  that  game. 
This  house  was  some  years  ago  occupied  by  a 
Mr.  Christopher  Bartholomew,  a  gentleman 
whose  unconquerable  passion  for  gaming  in  the 
lottery  reduced  him  to  beggary,  notwithstanding 
he  was  at  one  time  worth  £50,000,  and  had 
several  lucky  hits,  one  of  which  he  celebrated  by 
a  f^te  champetre  in  these  gardens,  *  to  comme- 
morate the  smiles  of  fortune,'  as  the  tickets  of 
admission  expressed  it ;  it  was,  however,  no 
wonder  that  he  was  ruined,  as  he  sometimes 
spent  2000  guineas  a  day  in  insurance  in  the 
lottery,  selling  his  stacks  of  hay  or  any  diing  to 
raise  the  money.  The  last  thirteen  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  in  great  poverty,  yet  still  his 
passion  never  forsook  him ;  and  wlien  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  he  got  about  £600  by  a  new 
adventure  in  the  lottery,  and  had  purchased  an 
annuity  with  the  money,  he  sold  it  again  to  in- 
dulge in  his  fatal  propensity. 

There  are  several  other  tea-gardens  much  fre- 
quented on  Sundays,  but  they  appear  rapi<<ly 
declining  in  jiopular.ty  ;  and  Bagnigge  Wells, 
once  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  favorite  of 
Charles  II.,  Nell  Gwynne,  is  by  no  means  res- 
pectably attended. 

On  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames  was  for- 
merly the  Bermondsey  Spa,  in  Grange  Road 
Bermoudsey.  The  spring,  which  was  chalybeate, 
was  discovered  in  1770;  but,  some  years  previous 
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to  this  time,  Mr.  Thomas  ^Keyse,  the  proprietor 
of  the  gardens,  a  self-taught  artist,  rendered  them 
attractive  by  exhibiting  a  collection  of  his  own 
paintmgs,  principally  subjects  of  still  life,  which 
possessed  considerable  merit.  Keyse  afterwards 
obtained  a  license  for  opening  his  gardens  with 
musical  entertainments  during  the  summer  sea- 
son. Burlettas  were  also  sometimes  performed 
on  small  temporary  stages,  erected  in  the  gar- 
den. Fire-works  were  occasionally  introduced  ; 
and  one  season  Mr.  Keyse  constructed  an  im- 
mense model,  which  covered  four  acres  of  ground, 
of  Gibraltar,  in  order  to  represent  the  memorable 
siese  of  that  place  in  1782.  The  height  of  the 
rock,  was  upwards  of  fifty  feet,  and  the  exhibition 
was  as  popular  as  it  was  creditable  to  tlie  mecha- 
nical ingenuity  of  Mr.  Keyse,  but  his  talents 
were  almost  thrown  away  from  the  unfavorable 
situation  in  which  they  were  exerted. 

Independent  of  the  public  gardens  in  the  im- 
mediate environs  of  the  metropolis,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  them  at  some  dis- 
tance from  town  ;  and  in  the  year  1742  Ruckholt 
House,  Layton,  Essex,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  once  the  mansion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Carton,  the  proprietor,  with  pub- 
lic breakfasts,  weekly  concerts,  and  occasional 
orations,  but  the  dist;mce  from  town  was  unfavor- 
able, and  tlie  entertainments  vv'ere  not  continued 
more  than  four  years. 

Several  of  the  taverns  near  London  have  larre 
gardens,  which  are  much  frequented  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  although  they  possess  no  attractions 
beyond  the  sale  of  refreshments. 

^Modern  improvements. — If  during  a  war,  un- 
exampled in  Its  duration,  and  in  the  expense  at 
which  it  was  sustained,  the  British  metropolis 
continued  not  merely  to  add  bouse  to  house,  but 
street  to  street,  and  to  increase  in  magnificence, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that,  '  the  piping  time  of 
peace'  would  give  a  new  impulse  to  improvement. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  case ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  west  end  of  the  town,  where  Hyde  Park 
seems  to  say,  '  hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther,'  we  see  London  stretching  out  its  Bria- 
rean  arms  in  every  direction,  swallowing  up  every 
villa  in  its  environs,  and  making  them  a  part  of 
tiie  great  capital.  Islington  has  long  been  con- 
nected with  London,  which  still,  unsatiated, 
stretches  northward.  Somers'  Town  has  no  other 
division  from  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  than  a 
mad,  and  Kentish  Town,  and  Camden  Town,  will 
soon  be  closely  connected  with  it.  Hackney  can 
scarcely  be  Called  a  distinct  village  ;  and  east- 
ward we  find  a  chain  of  buildings  erecting, 
which  will  soon  unite  the  adjacent  villas  with 
'  enlarged  and  still  increasing  London  ;'  if  we 
turn  to  the  soutii  we  shall  find  the  buildings  in- 
creasing so  rapidly,  that  Greenwich  road  will 
soon  become  one  continued  street. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  environs  of  London  only  that 
the  spirit  of  improvement  has  gone  forlli,  since 
it  pervades  almost  every  ])art  of  the  metropolis. 
Within  a  few  [years  Moorfields  has  been  changed 
from  a  barren  field  to  a  neat  circus  ;  the  Hank 
has  been  enlarged  ;  the  only  private  house  re- 
maining, built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  for- 
merly the  civic  palace,  restored  in  a  style  ap- 
propriate to  its  original  grandeur,  and  numerous 


other  improvements  in  hand,  and  in  contempla- 
tion. At  the  west  end  of  the  metropolis,  the 
change  is  still  more  manifest.  Charing  Cross 
the  only  memorial  of  the  aff'ection  of  Edward  I. 
for  his  beloved  Eleanor,  reinuining  in  London, 
still  retains  its  form,  as  does  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Charles  I.,  cast  by  Le  Soeur,  but  the  alterations 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  immense. 
NVhere  the  royal  stables  formerly  stood  (the 
Mews)  splendid  buildings  are  arising,  and  the 
church  of  St.  INIartin's  in  the  fields  will  no  longer 
remain  like  a  candle  hid  under  a  bushel.  Scot- 
land Yard  (so  called  from  the  kings  of  Scotland 
having  a  palace  there,  when  they  visited  London) 
is  nov,'  occupied  by  a  fine  street  stretching  towards 
tlie  river,  and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  can  now 
be  viewed  from  the  admiralty. 

Regent  Street,  which  extends  from  Carlton 
House  to  Portland  Place,  though  of  varied  archi- 
tecture, some  of  which  is  not  in  good  taste,  is 
still  a  noble  street,  and  leads  to  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  tlie  metropolis,  the  Regent's  Park, 
around  which  noble  terraces  are  springing  up,  as 
if  by  magic.  This  park,  which  is  very  spa- 
cious, is  beautifully  laid  out;  the  grounds  exhib- 
iting a  charming  variety  of  lawns,  lakes,  shrubbe- 
ries, &c.  Sucli  are  a  few  of  the  improvements 
which  have  taken  place  under  the  auspices  of 
George  IV. ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  said,  of  his  ma- 
jesty, as  of  the  Roman  emperor,  that  he  found  a 
city  of  brick,  and  left  one  of  marble,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  while  he  has  sustained  the  na- 
tional honor  abroad,  he  has  done  more  to  patron- 
ize literature,  to  advance  the  fine  arts,  and  to 
improve  the  metropolis,  than  any  sovereign  that 
ever  wielded  the  Bristish  sceptre ;  and  should 
providence  spare  his  majesty  to  complete  his  de- 
signs, and  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  we  may 
anticipate  that  England  will  continue  to  be  the 
first  country,  and  London  the  first  city,  in  the 
world  :  and  in  the  last  words  of  Paolo  Sarpi,  in 
speaking  of  his  native  Venice,  we  shall  say  of 
London,  Esto  perpetua ! 

PART  IV. 
GOVERNMENT  OF  TIIE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

The  olfice  of  lord  mayor,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
first  recognised  about  the  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

According  to  the  charter  of  king  John  the  right 
of  electing  the  mayor  was  vested  in  the  citizens 
at  large.  After  the  common  council  was  esta- 
blished, they  appear  for  a  time  to  have  usurped 
tiie  place  of  the  general  body  of  freemen ;  but, 
returning  to  a  jusler  sense  of  the  rights  of  their 
constituents,  they  passed,-  in  1475,  a  declaratory 
act  of  council,  by  which  the  election  to  the  oflice 
was  declared  to  belong  to  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  common  council,  and  the  masters,  wardens, 
and  liverymen  of  the  city  companies,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  citizens  at  large,  according  to  the 
fair  acceptation  of  the  terms,  and  thus  it  lias  ever 
since  continued. 

This  right  of  election  was  accompanied  with 
the  discretionary  power  of  continuing  the  same 
individual  in  office  from  year  to  year;  the  first 
lord  mayor,  Henry  Fitz  Alwyn,  continued  in 
oflice  twenty-three  years.     The  qualifications  for 
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i\e  office  of  lord  mayor  are,  that  tlie  nominee 
sliall  be  free  of  one  of  the  twelve  principal  city 
companies ;  have  served  the  office  of  slieriff 
(whence  the  saying,  that  such  an  one  will  be 
mayor  before  he  is  slicriff,  meaning  deridingly 
ihat  he  is  not  fit  to  be  either) ;  and  be  at  the  time 
of  election  an  alderman  of  one  of  the  wards  of 
tlie  city. 

The  election  takes  place  on  Michaelmas  day, 
at  a  court  of  hustings  held  in  the  Guildhall, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  sheriffs.  All  tlie 
aldermen  who  have  not  passed  the  chair,  but 
iiave  served  the  office  of  sheriff,  are  proposed 
successively  in  the  order  of  their  seniority,  and 
the  livery  testify,  l)y  a  show  of  hands,  the  degree 
of  favor  in  wlucii  each  is  held.  The  sheriffs 
make  a  return  to  the  court  of  aldermen,  of  the 
two  members  of  their  body,  who  have  united  the 
greatest  number  of  suffrages;  and  it  remains 
with  tluit  court  to  determine  on  which  of  the  two 
the  election  has  fallen.  The  candidates  are  not, 
however,  absolutely  bound  by  the  show  of  hands, 
for  it  is  open  to  any  of  them  or  their  friends  to 
demand  a  poll ;  a  privilege  which  has,  of  late 
years,  been  frequently  exercised. 

The  lord  mayor,  though  elected  by  the  citizens, 
must  be  approved  by  the  king,  or  as  has  been 
invariably  the  case  since  Henry  III.,  in  the  7th 
of  his  charters  to  the  city,  permitted  the  altern-- 
tive,  by  the  lord  chancellor  on  his  majesty's  be- 
Ivalf.  Although  the  crown,  however,  does  possess 
this  veto,  there  is  no  instance  of  its  having  exer- 
cised it  since  the  revolution. 

The  royal  approbation  having  been  obtained, 
the  mayor  elect,  on  tlie  8th  of  November,  takes 
the  oath  of  faithful  administration,  in  presence  of 
the  citizens  assembled  in  the  Guildhall ;  and 
next  day  he  is  finally  installed  into  office,  by  the 
barons  of  exchequer  at  Westminster. 

The  titles  of  right  honorable,  and  lord,  are 
generally  believed  to  have  been  first  given  to  the 
mayor  of  London  by  Edward  III.  in  the  last 
year  of  his  reign,  when  a  general  subsidy  was 
levied,  in  which  individuals  were  assessed  ac- 
cording to  their  rank  and  condition  in  life.  The 
chief  magistrate  of  London  was,  on  this  occasion, 
styled  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Mayor. 

The  prerogatives  of  this  office  are  of  great 
extent  and  importance.  As  the  sovereign's  im- 
mediate representative,  the  lord  mayor  takes 
yirecedence  of  every  other  subject  within  the 
limits  of  the  city.  At  a  grand  entertainment 
given  about  1463,  by  the  sergeants  at  law,  at 
Ely  House,  Holborn,  the  lord  treasurer,  baron 
lluthven,  refusing  to  yield  the  most  honorable 
place  at  table  to  the  lord  mayor,  his  lordship  in- 
stantly withdrew,  followed  by  the  aldermen, 
sheriffs,  and  all  the  other  citizens  present  on  the 
occasion. 

The  monarch  is,  in  England,  but  the  first  ma- 
gistrate of  a  free  people,  elected  by  the  people ; 
and  on  his  demise  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  as 
the  greatest  functionary  next  to  the  king,  whoso 
power  is  derived  from  the  same  source — as  the 
acknowledged  representiitive  of  a  larger  portion 
of  tlie  national  will  than  any  other  officer  of  the 
stale — takes  the  first  place  in  the  privy  council, 
until  the  new  sovereign  is  proclaimed,  and,  at 
liii  coronation,  acts  as  chief  butler. 


As  civil  governor  of  the  city,  the  lord  mayor 
is  the  supreme  head,  without  whose  concurrence 
no  act  of  the  corporation  is  valid.  lie  is,  more- 
over, within  the  limits  of  the  city  and  liberties, 
perpetual  coroner  and  escheator,  and  chief  justice 
in  all  commissions  for  trial  of  felony  and  gaol 
delivery.  He  is  also  judge  of  all  courts  of  ward- 
mote for  the  election  of  aldermen;  conservator 
of  the  river  Thames  and  INIedway  ;  and  perpetual 
commissioner  in  all  affairs  relating  to  the  river 
Lea.  In  the  military  government  of  the  city, 
his  lordship  is  first  commissioner  of  the  lieute- 
nancy, which  is  invested  with  similar  powers  to 
those  possessed  by  the  lord  lieutenants  of  coun- 
ties. 

The  costume  of  the  lord  mayor  is  of  a  splen- 
dor becoming  one  filling  so  many  higli  and 
dignified  functions.  His  constant  badge  of  office 
is  a  double  chain  of  gold,  or  rich  collar  of  SS. 
with  a  costly  jewel  appendant.  On  state  occa- 
sions he  is  habited  in  a  knotted  gown,  like  that 
of  the  lord  chancellor,  or  in  one  of  crimson 
velvet.  His  more  usual  vesture  is,  in  winter,  a 
cloth  scarlet  gown  witli  velvet  hood ;  and,  in 
summer,  one  of  mazarine  blue  silk;  both  richly 
furred.  In  all  processions  wiiere  he  is  officially 
present  the  city's  sword  and  mace  are  carried 
before  him.  By  a  grant  of  Edward  III.  the 
mace  is  permitted  to  be  of  gold  or  silver,  a  dis- 
tinction conferred,  we  believe,  on  no  city  of  Eng- 
land besides,  except  the  archiepiscopal  city  of 
York.  When  on  foot,  his  lordship's  train  is  sup- 
ported by  a  page.  When  he  rides,  it  is  in  a  state 
coach,  of  large  dimensions  and  gorgeous  appoint- 
ments ;  richly  carved  and  gilt;  exhibiting  in  the 
pannels  a  variety  of  emblematic  pictures,  and 
drawn  by  four  horses. 

The  person  of  the  lord  mayor  is  said  to  have 
been  formerly  held  sacred  and  inviolable,  but  the 
instance  chiefly  relied  on  by  historians  scarcely 
warrants  such  an  inference.  It  appears  that,  in  the 
year  1399,  Thomas  Haunsart  and  John  le  Brewere, 
having  forcibly  resisted  the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  in 
their  endeavours  to  suppress  a  riot,  were  appre- 
hended, tried  at  Guildhall,  condemned  to  die,  and 
beheaded  in  Cheapside ;  but  it  is  much  more 
yirobable  that  they  wore  convicted  for  aiding  and 
abetting  the  riot,  tlian  for  any  personal  contempt 
of  the  chief  magistrate. 

A  more  unequivocal  proof  of  the  respect  in 
which  the  chief  magistrate's  person  was  anciently 
held  occurred  in  1479,  when  Richard  Byfield 
was  fined  £50  for  presuming  to  kneel  too  close 
to  his  lordship  at  St.  Erkenwald's  shrine ! 

The  lord  mayor  is  allowed  a  numerous  suite  of 
oflicers,  for  the  support  of  his  state  and  dignity  ; 
a  chaplain,  remembrancer,  sword  bearer,  hunts- 
man (called  the  common  hunt),  serjeant  carvers, 
Serjeants  of  the  chamber,  ?vc.  In  former  times 
he  had  also  Ids  poet  laureate  and  merry  andrew, 
to  assist  in  the  productions  of  pageants  on  great 
occasions  ;  but  since  these  shows  have  gone  out 
of  fashion,  neither  poetry  nor  foolery  appears  to 
be  any  longer  in  request  in  city  halls.  On  flie 
list  of  lord  mayor's  laureates  we  meet  with  no 
less  a  name  than  that  of  Rare  Ben  ;  yet  so  un- 
worthily had  his  merits  been  appreciated  that,  in 
a  letter  of  that  bard's  which  is  still  extant,  he 
complains  of  the  corporation   for  withdrawing 
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from  him  tlieir '  chandlery  pension  for  verjuice 
and  mustard.'  The  pension,  however,  vvtis  not 
quite  so  chandlery,  for  it  amounted  to  £33  6s.  3d. 
a  sum  whicli  may  at  least  stand  comparison  with 
what  has  been  at  any  time  allowed  other  laureates 
of  higher  degree.  It  was  much  more  than  was 
allowed  even  to  the  king's  laureate  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  days ;  for,  till  1630,  the  pension  was  but  100 
marks,  without  a  sip  of  the  canary. 

Previous  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  lord 
mayor  used  to  proceed  by  land  to  Westminster,  to 
be  sworn  into  office  by  the  king,  or,  as  latterly 
ordered,  by  the  barons  of  exchequer ;  but  in 
1453  Sir  John  Norman  introduced  the  custom  of 
going  by  water.  That  he  meant  this  aquatic  ex- 
cursion to  serve  as  an  emblem  of  the  lord  mayor's 
sovereignty  over  the  Thames,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  dukes  of  Venice  used  to  wed  the  ocean, 
though  sometimes  averred  by  city  poets,  we  dare 
not  historically  affirm ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the 
mariners  of  the  Thames  felt  so  highly  the  honor 
conferred  on  their  favorite  element  by  Sir  John, 
that  they  composed  a  song  of  triumph  on  the 
occasion,  in  which  he  thus  figures  as  the  hero  : — 

Row  thy  boat,  Norman, 
Row  to  thy  Lemman,  &c. 

Meaning  by  '  lemman,'  as  it  would  seem,  his 
fair  one  or  bride  the  Thames. 

In  1301  Sir  John  Shaw  revived  the  custom  of 
riding  to  Westminster  Hall ;  and,  for  about 
two  centuries,  equestrian  cavalcades  were  the 
fashion.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  the  long- 
neglected  barges  were  recalled  into  use,  and  ever 
since  the  procession  has  been  by  water.  In  recent 
times  there  was  an  instance  of  a  lord  mayor 
choosing  to  return  by  land  ;  but  such  deviations, 
unless  resorted  to  occasionally,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  mere  existence  of  the  right,  are 
not  perhaps  to  be  commended. 

After  this  species  of  spectacle  had  fallen  almost 
for  more  than  half  a  century  into  disuse,  the 
common  council  were  all  at  once  seized  witli  are- 
turning  fondness  for  it;  and  in  1760 came  to  are- 
solution,  recommending  that  pageants  should  be 
again  exhibited  for  the  entertainment  of  their 
majesties  on  lord  mayor's  day.  The  recommen- 
dation does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  nor  can  it  well  be  a  subject 
of  regret,  that  the  city  magistrates  found  then,  as 
they  have  ever  since  done,  more  rational  methods 
of  manifesting  their  wealth  and  spirit. 

The  manner  of  celebrating  the  lord  mayor's 
day  at  present  is  still  sufficiently  splendid  to 
make  it  an  object  of  attraction  to  the  multitude. 
About  noon,  the  lord  mayor  elect,  the  past  lord 
mayor,  the  aldermen,  siieriffs,  and  other  official 
dignitaries,  after  attending  divine  service  at  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  proceed 
in  their  carriages  from  the  Guildhall  to  the  Three 
Crane  Stairs,  where  they  embark  on  'board  a 
magnificent  state  barge,  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  chief  magistrate  ;  and  being  joined  by  tlie  dif- 
ferent city  companies,  in  barges  of  their  own,  and 
all  more  or  less  gorgeous,  the  aquatic  procession 
moves  forward  to  Westminster,  witii  bands  of 
music  playing,  and  flags  and  pendants  flying  from 
every  mast.  When  the  ceremony  in  the  court  of 
exchequer  has  been  gone  th.rough,  the  civic  fleet 


returns  to  lilack friars  Bridge,  w'aere  the  mayor 
and  citizens  land,  and  are  received  by  the  Ar- 
mourers' Company,  wiiich  takes  the  lead  in  the 
procession  back  to  the  Guildhall.  The  armourers 
are  generally  preceded  by  two  or  three  persons  on 
horseback,  in  different  sorts  of  showy  armour; 
and  these  form  now  by  far  the  most  attractive 
part  of  the  spectacle.  Tiie  other  companies 
follow  on  foot ;  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  in  their 
state  coaches;  the  aldermen  and  other  persons 
of  distinction  in  their  private  carriages ;  and 
these,  with  their  numerous  officers  and  attend- 
ants, in  their  various  motley  ware,  make  up  what 
is  now  called  the  lord  mayor's  show. 

At  Guildhall  a  sumptuous  dinner  is  provided 
at  the  expense  of  the  lord  mayor  and  the  sherifls, 
which  is  generally  graced  with  the  presence  of 
some  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  ministers 
of  the  crown,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  a 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  nobility  and 
gentry.  Sliould  it  be  the  first  lord  mayor's  day 
after  a  coronation,  it  has  been  customary  for  the 
sovereign  himself  to  honor  the  banquet  by  par- 
taking of  it.  The  number  of  persons  invited 
is  seldom  less  than  1 200,  and  the  usual  cost  of 
the  feast  is  about  £3000.  When  the  king  is  pre- 
sent tiie  expense  is  much  greater.  The  entertain- 
ment given  to  George  II.  cost  £4890;  and  that 
to  George  III.,  which  was  of  singular  magnifi- 
cence, £6898.  All  the  companies  give  besides 
sumptuous  entertainments  at  their  respective 
halls,  which  are  supposed  to  cost  £10,000  more. 

The  festivities  of  the  day,  at  Guildiiall,  are 
concluded  by  a  grand  ball,  at  which  the  lady 
mayoress  presides.  Among  the  entertainments 
anciently  provided  for  this  part  of  the  evening, 
the  lord  mayor's  fool  had  a  very  singular  feat  to 
perform.  He  was  bound  by  the  tenure  of  his 
office,  to  leap  in  his  motley  robes  into  a  large 
bowl  of  custard,  a  jest  so  exactly  suited  to  the 
taste  of  former  times,  that  it  was  not  easily  made 
stale. 

In  1810  the  regular  expenses  of  the  mayoralty 
were  found  to  be  about  £12,000  and  his  official  re- 
ceipts, including  a  sum  allowed  to  him  liy  the 
city,  and  the  value  of  some  appointments  in  liis 
gift,  did  not  exceed  £6500.  The  common  coun- 
cil, on  receiving  this  report,  voted  an  additional 
allowance  of  £1500  per  annum. 

The  city  remembrancer  is  the  lord  mayor's  mo- 
nitor; a  part  of  his  duty  being  to  remind  his 
lordship  of  *he  days  on  which  he  has  to  proceed 
with  the  aldermen  on  city  business.  He  is  also 
a  guardian  of  tiie  city  rights,  and  is  appointed 
to  attend  the  sittings  of  parliament,  to  see  that 
the  privileges  of  the  city  are  not  infringed,  or  its 
interests  injured  by  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Sword  bearer. — The  sword  is  an  emblem  of 
authority  as  well  as  of  justice,  and  is  borne 
before  the  lord  mayor  to  express  that  tiiey  are 
botli  united  in  his  office.  A  writer  on  armoury, 
who  distinguishes  how  swords  of  state  should  be 
borne  before  persons  of  different  ranks,  says  that 
'  the  city  sword  bearer  must  carry  tiie  sword 
upright,  the  hilt  being  liolden  under  iiis  bulk,  and 
the  blade  directly  up  the  midst  of  his  breast,  and 
between  his  brows.'  The  sword  bearer  has  his 
table  at  the  expense  of  the  lord  mayor,  to  whom 
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£1000  a  year  is  allowed  for  the  purpose,  exclusive 
of  a  sura  of  money  for  the  residence  of  tliesworJ 
bearer. 

Aldermen. — The  division  of  the  city  into  -.vards, 
and  the  appointment  of  aldenneii  to  uoveni 
them,  were  undoubtedly,  as  before  observed,  of 
Saxon  origin  ;  but  it  would  seem  not  to  have 
been  long  before  the  office  assumed  a  cliaracter 
some^vhat  foreign  to  the  genius  of  Alfred's  insti- 
tutions. So  wise  a  prince  could  not  have  in- 
tended that  an  office  of  this  importance  should 
be  tilled  witliout  any  regard  to  merit  or  capacity  ; 
and  yet  almost  the  first  thing  we  read  of  the 
office  is,  that  it  might  be  acquired  by  any  one, 
either  by  uiheritance  or  purchase.  So  much,  in- 
deed, was  this  the  case,  that  the  wards  were 
called  after  their  respective  proprietors,  and 
changed  names  as  they  changed  ;  thus  the  ward 
of  Castle  Biiynard  was  once  called  Simon  Hade- 
stock's  Ward  ;  the  ward  of  Cheap,  Henry  de 
Frowyike's  Ward;  the  Tower  Ward,  William  de 
Nadestocke's  Ward,  &c.  The  abuses  whicli  ne- 
cessarily arose,  from  this  proprietary  system,  led 
to  repeated  ettbrts  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to 
change  the  tenure  of  the  office ;  and  at  length, 
from  one  of  those  coalitions  between  t!ie  crown 
and  the  people  which  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
history  of  revolutions,  the  right  of  property  was 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  wrested  from  the  alder- 
men, and  the  citizens  of  each  ward  were  declared 
to  have  the  power  of  electing  annually  the  alder- 
man who  was  to  preside  over  it.  So  frequent  an 
exercise,  however,  of  the  elective  privilege,  had 
also  its  peculiar  inconveniences  ;  and  in  1394  it 
was  ordered  by  parliament  that  in  future  the 
alderman  should  continue  in  office  during  life  or 
good  behaviour,  and  so  the  law  still  continues.    . 

In  elections  for  aldermen,  the  right  of  voting 
is  confined  to  freemen  who  are  resident  house- 
holders of  the  ward  paying  scot  and  lot,  and  an 
annual  rent  of  not  less  than  £lO  a  year. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  person 
elected  should  be  a  resident  of  the  ward.  Citi- 
zens of  eminence  often  become  candidates  for  the 
aldermanship  of  wards  with  which  they  have 
previously  had  no  particular  connexion.  Should 
a  person  decline  the  office  of  alderman  when 
elected  to  it  (which  is,  however,  rarely  the  case) 
he  may  be  fined  ;  there  is  even  a  precedent  for 
imprisonment. 

Each  alderman  his  the  active  direction  or  war- 
denship  of  the  affairs  of  his  ward,  under  the 
general  superintendence  of  t!ie  lord  mayor;  and 
is  assisted. by  one  or  more  deputies,  appointed  by 
himself  from  among  the  common  councilmen  of 
the  ward.  Every  ward,  too,  has  its  court  of  ward- 
mote or  common  iiall,  with  which  the  alderman 
may  advise  on  all  matters  touching  the  common 
welfare. 

The  privilege  of  acting  as  magistrates  in  the 
city  was  formerly  confined  to  the  lord  miyor,  the 
recorder,  the  aldermen  who  had  passed  the  chair, 
and  the  nine  senior  aldermen  below  it;  but  in 
the  year  1741  George  II.  by  letters  patent  em- 
powered all  the  aldermen  of  London,  without 
distinction,  to  act  in  fature  as  justices  of  the  peace 
within  the  city  and  its  liberties 

The  dignity  of  alderman,  like  that  of  the  lord 


mayor,  had  once  more  than  ordinary  protection, 
and  ill  those  turbulent  times,  when  personal  feel- 
ing and  resentment  usurped  the  place  of  lav/  and 
justice,  it  is  recorded  that  a  citizen  was  impri- 
soned and  his  right  hand  cut  oH"  for  assaulting 
an  alderman.  Resistance  lo  the  authority  of 
an  alderman  was  commonly  punishable  with  the 
loss  of  freedom,  and  imprisonment  for  a  year  and 
a  day. 

The  costume  of  the  aldermen  is  a  cloth  gown 
of  violet  or  scarlet,  lined  with  silk  or  furred  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  On  one  occasion  an 
alderman,  who  neglected  to  line  his  cloak  ac- 
cording to  the  established  mode,  was  condemned 
by  his  brethren  to  a  summary  punishment, 
amusingly  characteristic  of  the  claims  of  th.s 
respectable  body  to  the  character  which  S!»aks- 
peare  has  given  of  them,  as  being  with  fat  capoii 
lined.  They  decreed  that  the  whole  court  should 
go  and  breakfast  with  him. 

Wards. — The  city  and  liberties  are  divided 
into  twenty-six  wards  or  aldermanries  ;  which., 
considered  with  respect  to  t!ie  number  of  mem- 
bers they  respectively  return  to  the  common 
council  (excepting  Bridge  Ward  without,  which 
has  no  representatives),  rank  in  the  order  in 
which  we  shall  here  take  notice  of  them.  The 
number  of  councillors  for  each  ward  is  denoted 
by  the  numbers  within  a  parenthesis. 

The  wards  of  Farringdon  within  and  without 
formed  originally  but  one  ward,  the  aldermanry 
of  which  was  purchased  by  William  Faryngdon, 
goldsmith,  and  sherifl'  in  1279,  and  remained  in 
his  family  for  upwards  of  eigiuy  years.  The 
tenure  by  which  it  was  held  was,  the  presentation 
at  Easter  of  a  slip  of  gilliflower,  then  a  flovver 
of  considerable  rarity.  In  consequence  of  a 
great  increase  in  the  population  of  this  portion 
of  the  city,  it  was,  in  the  seventeenth  of  Uichard 
II.,  divided  into  two  wards,  and  a  separate  al- 
derman assigned  to  each.  Farringdon  Within 
(seventeen  common  council-men)  comprehends 
that  part  of  the  city  which  lay  immediately 
within  the  walls  on  the  western  side.  Its  lo- 
cality is  well  marked  by  a  small  stone  monu- 
ment in  Pannier  Alley,  representing  a  young 
Bacchus  seated  astride  a  pannier  or  basket,  with 
this  inscription  underneath, 

WHEN    YE    HAVE    SOUGHT 
THE    CITY    ROUND, 
YET    STILL    THIS    iS 
THE    HIGHEST    GROUND, 
AVGVST    THE    27, 
1688. 

Farringdon  Without  (sixteen)  includes  all 
that  part  of  the  city  which  lay  without  the  walls 
to  t'e  westward,  as  far  as  Temple  Bar.  Till 
1484,  Serjeants'  Inn  was  called  '  Faryngdon's 
Inn.' 

Bridge  Ward  Within  (fifteen)  is  of  extensive 
limits ;  and  includes  the  spot  *  Where  London's 
column,  pointing  to  the  skies,'  does  not  lie  so 
utterly  as  Pope's  lines  have  made  it  the  fashion 
to  believe.  It  was  one  of  those  wards  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  fire ;  it  takes  its  name  from 
London  bridge,  the  whole  of  which  from  the 
Southwark  end  it  includes. 

Bishopsgate  Ward  derives  its  name  from  the 
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a  I'.e  vviiiuh  formerly  divided  it,  and  wliidi  is 
supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  some  of 
the  earlier  bishops  of  London.  Though  the  gate 
no  linger  exists,  yet  the  boundary  is  still  marked 
by  the  appellations  of  Bishopsgate  Within  and 
Bishopsgate  Without.  The  buildings  in  this 
ward  are  among  the  most  ancient  of  the  metro- 
polis, the  great  tire  not  havuig  extended  its  ra- 
vages far  in  this  direction,  and  not  at  all  to  the 
parts  Without  the  gate.  During  the  course  of 
more  than  a  century,  every  alderman  who  has 
presided  over  this  ward  has  served  the  office  of 
lord  mayor. 

Bread  Street  Ward  (twelve),  which  is  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  takes  its  title  from  the 
breail  market,  which  formerly  stood  on  tiie  pre- 
sent site  of  Bread  Street :  for,  in  ancient  times, 
tlie  bakers  of  London  were  not  allowed  to  sell 
bread  in  their  shops  or  houses,  but  only  in  the 
open  market.  At  a  still  earlier  period,  this  ward 
appears  to  have  been  the  domain  of  that  notable 
hero  of  fable,  Gerard  the  Giant.  In  Gerard's 
Ilall  (now  occupied  as  an  inn)  t'lere  vas  kept, 
for  a  long  time,  an  immense  fir  pole,  some  thirty 
or  forty  feet  long,  with  which  this  redoubtable 
monster  used  to  sally  forth  to  battle,  as  also  a 
ladder  by  which  he  occasionally  permitted  the 
pigmy  order  of  mankind  to  ascend  tc  tiie 'top  of 
ills  faulchion,  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
metropolis  !  Stowe  has  made  sad  havoc  with 
this  pretty  story.  '  Gerard's  Hall,'  he  says,  '  is 
a  corruption  of  Gisor's  Hall,  once  the  property 
of  John  Gisors,  mayor  of  London  in  1311  ;  the 
giant's  faulchion,  nothing  but  an  old  JNIaypole  ; 
and  the  ladder,  the  same  which  was  used  to 
deck  the  said  Maypole,  when  erected  on  the 
green.' 

Clieap  Ward  (twelve)  takes  its  name  from  t'le 
Saxon  word  chepe,  a  markel;  applied  to  our 
present  Cheapside,  which  was  formerly  called 
'West  Chepe,'  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
market  in  East  Cheap.  Before  the  stream, 
called  Walbrook,  which  intersects  this  ward,  was 
covered  in,  it  is  said,  that  barges  used  to  be 
towed  up  it,  from  the  Thames,  as  far  as  Buck- 
lersl)ury.  The  Standard  or  Cross,  in  Cheap,  is 
ftimiliar  to  the  readers  of  history,  as  the  ancient 
place  for  execution  within  the  city. 

Tower  Street,  Broad  Street,  and  Cripplegale, 
wards  hold  the  same  rank  in  the  city  represen- 
tation as  those  of  Bread  Street  and  Cheap,  each 
returning  twelve  members  to  the  common 
council. 

Langbourn  Ward  (ten)  takes  its  name  from  a 
brook  which  formerly  ran  from  Fenchurch 
Street,  where  it  broke  out,  to  the  Thames.  The 
stream  spread  so  much  near  the  head  of  the 
spring  that  the  neighbourhood  received  the  name 
of  '  Fenny-about,'  and  this  circumstance  is  still 
perpetuated  in  Fenciuirch  Street. 

Castle  Baynard  Ward  (ten)  takes  its  title 
from  the  ancient  castle  of  that  name,  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Cannon  W^harf, 
and  was  originally  built  by  William  Baynard,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  vvlio  accompanied  the  Norman 
William  to  England.  It  passed  afterwards  into 
the  hands  of  the  Fitzwaltors,  who  occupy  a  pro- 
minent part  in  llie  early  history  of  London. 
They  possessed  in  virtue  of  this  castellary  the 


honor  of  being  hereditary  standard  bearers  oJ 
tiie  city.  When  in  times  of  war  the  banner  of 
St.  Paul  was  unfurled,  it  was  consigned  with 
great  ceremony  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
to  the  hands  of  the  knight  of  castle  Baynard,  at 
the  great  west  door  of  St.  Paul's,  the  mayor 
addressing  him  in  these  word  :  '  VVe  give  you, 
as  to  our  Banneret  of  fee  in  this  city,  the  ban- 
ner of  this  city  to  bear  and  govern  to  tlic  honor 
and  profit  of  this  city,  to  your  power.' 

Castle  Baynard  was  entirely  destroyed  in  the 
great  fire  of  1666,  but  before  that  had  become 
greatly  dilapidated. 

Billingsgate  Ward  (ten),  which  'the  ladies  of 
the  British  fishery,'  as  Addison  has  liumorously 
designated  them,  have  rendered  of  si;ch  notoriety, 
boasts  of  having  had  for  alderm.an  the  patriotic 
Beck  ford. 

Vintry  Ward  (nine)  comprises  a  part  of  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  where  the  mer- 
chants of  Bourdeaux  formerly  bonded  and  sold 
their  wines. 

Dowgate  Ward  (eight)  take  its  name  from 
dwyr-gate,  the  ancient  water  gate,  which  is  by 
Stowe  supposed  to  have  been  the  W'atling  Street 
ferry  across  the  Thames.  The  patriotic  Sir 
John  Barnard  was  alderman  of  this  ward. 

Candlewick  (now  Cannon)  Street,  the  name 
of  which  is  preserved  in  the  ward  of  the  city 
(eight)  was  formerly  much  occupied  by  wax 
and  tallow  chandlers,  trades  of  some  importance 
in  London,  until  the  year  1548,  wiien,  by  order 
of  Henry  VIIL,  the  burning  of  candles  in  the 
church  on  Candlemas  day  was  ordered  to  be 
discontinued. 

Cordwainers'  Ward  (eight)  derives  its  title 
from  Cordwainers'  Street  (now  Bow  Lane), 
which  formerly  was  a  great  mart  for  curriers, 
shoemakers,  and  other  workers  in  leather. 

Walbrook  Ward  (eight)  was  so  called  from 
the  brook  which  intersected  the  c:ty  wall  at 
Dowgate,  and  flowed  into  the  Thames. 

Aldersgate  Ward  (eight)  takes  its  name  from 
one  of  the  oldest  gates  of  the  city,  and,  like  that 
of  Bishopsgate,  includes  streets  and  lanes  botii 
within  and  without  the  walls. 

Cornhill  Ward  (six)  took  its  title  from  the 
corn  market,  formerly  held  in  this  street,  or  ra- 
ther in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Michaei's,  adjacent 
to  it. 

Aldqrate  Ward  (six)  consists  of  a  soke,  which 
was  originally  attached  to  the  gate  of  that  name, 
on  the  east  of  the  city.  When  Matilda,  or 
i\laude,  the  queen  of  Henry  L,  founded  the 
priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  called  Christ  Church, 
on  the  ruins  cf  which  the  present  St.  James's 
church.  Duke's  Place,  was  erected,  she  assigned 
for  its  support,  with  the  consent  of  the  king,  her 
husband,  the  port  and  soke  of  Aldgatc.  The 
priors  do  not  appear,  however,  to  have  ever 
claimed,  or  been  admitted  to  a  place  among  the 
magistracy  of  the  city,  on  account  of  the  soke- 
nianry;  but  iiaving  afterwards  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  Knighten  Guilde,  a  lay  corporation,  since 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Portsoken  Ward, 
the  prior  of  Christ  Church  became,  in  virtue  of 
that  knighten  guilde,  an  alderman  of  the  city. 
When  he  sat  or  rode  with  the  alderman,  he 
doffed   his  spiritual  habiliments,  and  wore  the 
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costume  of  his  lay  brethren.  Eustacius,  who 
was  prior  in  1264,  having  some  scruples  about 
this  occasional  divestiture,  appointed  Theobald 
Fitz  Jonis  to  be  the  alderman  of  Portsoken 
Ward,  under  him.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this 
duality  of  office  that  in  the  inscription  over  tlie 
door  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  St. 
James's  church,  Duke's  Place, '  consecrated,'  as 
we  are  told,  '  to  the  eternizing  the  memories'  of 
the  worthies  by  whom  it  was  erected,  the  parish 
clerk  (for  who  else  could  pen  such  strains  ?)  thus 
proceeds : — 

And,  since  I  touch  antiquity  so  near, 
Observe  what  notes  remarkable  appear ; 
An  alderman  of  London  was,  at  first, 
Tiie  prior  of  this  church  ;  falling  to  th'  worst, 
'Tis  new  raised  by  th'  encouragement  and  care 
Of  a  lord  mayor  of  London,  which  is  rare. 

(^ueenhithe  Ward  (nine)  takes  its  name  from 
the  harbour  of  Queenhithe,  which  was  formerly 
a  principal  place  for  loading  and  unloading 
goods,  and  was  so  called  because  the  customs 
payable  there  were  assigned  by  king  John  to 
Eleanor  his  queen,  and  to  her  successors  in  the 
queenly  dignity,  for  their  own  separate  use. 
The  ground,  for  a  considerable  space  around  the 
harbour,  formed  a  soke  which  was  governed  by  the 
queen's  bailiffs.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  who 
conveyed  it  for  an  annuity  to  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty of  London. 

Coleman  Street  Ward  (six)  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Coleman,  who  lie  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Margaret,  Lothbury.  Stowe  and  his  continu- 
ators  suppose  the  first  of  the  Colemans  to  have 
been  a  builder  ;  but  is  it  not  as  probable  that  he 
might  have  purchased  tiie  Aldermanry,  and  given 
his  name  to  it,  as  William  Faryngdon  did  to  the 
wards  of  Farringdon  ? 

Portsoken  Ward  (five)  is  situated  beyond  the 
ancient  city  walls,  and  is  of  considerable  length, 
extending  from  Aldgate  to  Whitechapel  Bars, 
and  from  Bishopsgate  to  the  river.  The  origin  of 
the  ward  of  Portsoken,  which  signifies  'franchise 
at  the  gate,'  is  by  Stowe  ascribed  to  the  age  of 
king  Edgar.  He  relates  that  thirteen  knights  or 
soldiers,  who  were  well-beloved  by  the  king  for 
services  they  had  done,  besought  from  him  the 
grant  of  a  portion  of  land  on  the  east  of  the  city, 
which  had  been  left  desolate  and  forsaken  by  the 
inhabitants  'by  reason  of  too  much  servitude,' 
witli  '  the  liberty  of  a  guild  for  ever.'  The  king 
granted  their  request,  on  condition  '  that  each 
kniglit  should  victoriously  accomplish  three  com- 
bats ;  one  above  the  ground,  one  under  ground, 
and  the  third  in.  the  water ;  and  after  this,  at  a 
certain  day,  in  East  Smitlifield,  that  they' should 
run  with  spears  against  all  comers ;  all  which,' 
adds  Stowe,  '  was  gloriously  performed.  The 
king  accordingly  incorporated  the  knights,  by  the 
name  of  the  Knighten  Guilde.'  The  southern 
boundary  of  the  ward  was  fixed  in  a  manner  as 
singular  as  the  conditions  on  which  tlie  whole 
was  granted  ;  it  was  to  extend  as  far  into  tbe 
Thames  as  a  horseman,  riding  into  the  river  at 
low  water,  could  throw  his  s])ear.  This  grant  of 
Edgar  to  the  knights  was  confirmed  by  Edward 


the  Confessor,  and  afterwards  by  William  Rufus, 
and  Henry  I.  During  the  reign  of  the  latter 
monarch,  in  111.5,  tiie  brethren  of  this  guild, 
who  were  then  called  '  burgesses  of  London,' 
gave  the  entire  soke  and  its  appurtenances  to  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  witliin  Aldgate ;  and 
the  whole  possessions  of  tiie  guild  were  after- 
wards by  royal  charter  confirmed  to  the  brother- 
hood of  that  church,  the  prior  of  which  was 
invested  with  great  ceremony,  and  allowed  to 
govern  the  ward,  and  exercise  the  duties  and 
participate  in  tlie  honors  of  an  alderman  of  Lon- 
don. Since  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries, 
however,  the  ward  of  Portsoken  has  had  a  lay 
governor,  in  tlie  person  of  its  alderman. 

Lime  Street  Ward  (four),  though  without  a 
cliurch,  or  a  complete  street,  runs  tlirough  seve- 
ral parishes.  It  is  so  small,  and  used  to  be 
thought  of  so  little  account,  though  now  the  seat 
of  as  much  wealth  as  any  ward  of  the  city,  that 
in  1371,  when  the  city  was  assessed  in  £63-5  12s. 
for  the  war  in  France,  the  proportion  required 
from  Lime  Street  ward  was  only  £l  14s.  It  is 
generally  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  be- 
ing a  place  for  '  the  making  and  selling  of  lime ;' 
but  the  conjecture,  v;e  suspect,  has  no  other  au- 
thority than  the  identity  of  the  name.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  the  ward's  running  stragglingly 
through  so  many  parishes  is  opposed  to  such  an 
origin  ;  besides,  lime  was  not  a  commodity  in 
sucli  general  use,  five  centuries  ago,  as  to  give  a 
name  to  a  market.  .  May  the  ward  not  have  had 
as  sylvan  a  parentage  as  the  village  of  Lime- 
house,  which  is  a  corruption  of  Limehurst,  the 
Saxon  term  for  a  grove  of  lime  trees?  It  is  not 
more  unlikely  that  the  manor  of  Leadenhall, 
which  lay  chiefly  in  this  ward,  should  of  old  have 
boasted  of  its  limes,  than  that  that  present  sink 
of  filth  and  wretchedness,  Petticoat  Lane,  should 
once  have  been,  as  thus  described  by  Stowe; 
with  '  hedge  rows  and  elm  trees  on  both  sides,' 
and  '  pleasant  fields  to  walk,  insomuch  that  gen- 
tlemen used  to  have  houses  there  for  the  air.' 

Bassishaw  Ward  is  the  smallest  ward  in  the 
city  ;  its  name  is  a  corruption  of  Basinges-haugh 
or  hall,  a  large  mansion,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Basinges,  a  family,  as  Stowe  assures  us,  of 
'  great  anti(iuity  and  renown.'  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  Basinghall  became  the  residence  of 
Thomas  Bakewell,  who  gave  it  his  name ;  and,  in 
the  succeeding  reign,  it  was  purchased  by  the 
city,  together  with  another  house,  two  shops,  two 
gardens,  and  other  appurtenances  in  the  adjoin- 
ing parishes  of  St.  Laurence  and  St.  Micliael, 
for  the  small  sum  of  £50.  It  was  converted  by 
the  city  into  an  exclusive  market  for  the  sale  of 
woollen  cloth,  under  the  name  of  '  Blackweli 
Hall,'  and  its  privileges  secured  by  severe  penal- 
ties. The  whole  of  Bassishaw  Ward  is  comprised 
in  the  two  precincts  of  Basinghall  Street. 

Bridge  Ward,  without,  includes  the  principal 
part  of  the  borough  and  liberties  of  Southwark, 
and  a  much  larger  population  than  any  of  the 
other  wards;  it  gives  also  the  title  of  *  Father  to 
the  City,'  to  the  alderman  who  rules  over  it ;  and 
yet  it  is  totally  unrepresented  in  the  court  of  com- 
mon council.  Soutiiwark,  although  so  long  an- 
nexed to  London,  has  never  been  incorporated 
with  it ;  its  civil  government  is  managed  by  a 
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bailifr  appointed  by  the  court  of  mayor  and  alder- 
men ;  and  the  office  of  alderman,  being  a  mere 
titular  sinecure,  is  always  given  to  the  senior  al- 
derman of  the  city,  as  the  best  entitled  to  enjoy 
the  otium  cum  dignitate. 

The  court  of  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  besides 
having  the  power  of  appointing  the  recorder  and 
several  other  city  officers,  and  suspending  them 
for  misconduct,  possesses  also  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  executive  authority,  for  by  this 
court  all  leases  and  otiier  instruments  that  pass 
the  city  seal  are  executed. 

The  court  of  aldermen  is  not  an  open  court, 
but  its  proceedings  on  political  questions,  or  any 
others  of  general  interest,  invariably  transpire  ; 
and,  indeed,  while  the  press  possesses  as  it  does 
at  present  the  eyes  of  Argus,  with  the  hands  and 
heads  of  Briareus,  it  is  difficult  to  conceal  any 
subject  of  importance  from  the  public. 

According  to  the  institutions  of  Alfred,  the 
sheriff's  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  were 
elected  annually  by  the  community  at  large  ;  in 
the  counties  by  the  freeholders,  and  in  London 
by  the  citizens,  without  distinction.  This  privi- 
lege however  has  been  often  invaded.  The  free- 
holders of  Middlesex,  for  example,  were  arbi- 
trarily deprived  of  their  right  of  appointing  their 
own  sheriff,  when  Henry  I.  transferred  it  in  per- 
petuity to  the  corporation  of  London ;  and  the 
citizens  of  London  themselves  paid  to  king  Ste- 
phen 100  marks  of  silver  for  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating the  sheriffs  for  the  city  and  county  of 
London.  But,  when  the  more  general  usurpation 
of  Edward  IL  took  place,  the  sheriffalties  of 
London  and  Middlesex  were  the  only  ones  ex- 
empted. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  ri':ht  of  voting  for 
sheriff  remained,  as  at  first,  with  the  general 
body  of  the  citizens ;  but.  a  change  to  a  more 
manageable  order  of  things  was  desired,  and  the 
mayor  began  accordingly  with  summoning,  to 
the  meeting  for  the  election  of  sheriffs,  only  a 
few  of  the  '  wealthiest'  and  '  discreetest'  men  out 
of  each  ward  ;  '  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less.' 
This  select  number  he  was  pleased  to  style  '  the 
commonalty.'  At  first  the  number  of  select  ci- 
tizens summoned  from  each  ward  was  only  two  ; 
but,  in  the  sixth  of  Edward  11. ,  we  find  that  it 
had  been  increased  to  twelve.  This  increase  led, 
however,  to  some  apprehensions  for  the  stability 
of  the  system,  and  the  number  was  again  reduced 
in  most  of  the  wards;  in  some  to  ten  and  eight, 
and  in  the  smaller  wards  to  six.  The  commo- 
nalty of  London  having  at  length  found  favor  at 
court,  by  the  services  which  they  rendered  in  ele- 
vating Edward  1\^.  to  the  throne,  that  monarch 
so  far  restored  the  election  of  sheriffs  to  its  an- 
cient footing  as  to  direct  that  it  should  in  future 
be  vested  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  common  coun- 
cil, and  liverymen  of  the  different  companies  ; 
and  thus  it  has  remained  to  the  present  day. 

A  mere  freeman  of  London  is  excluded  from 
voting :  he  must  have  taken  up  his  livery  to  be 
entitled  to  the  privilege.  An  unsuccessful  effort 
was  made,  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  to 
have  the  election  thrown  open  to  all  freemen ; 
but  the  limitation  appears  ever  since  to  have  had 
the  sanction  of  popular  approbation.  The  elec- 
tion, as  it  now  stands,  is  certainly  on  a  broad 
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enough  basis,  for  every  useful  purpose.  When 
7000  or  8000  resident  liverymen  can  be  polled, 
at  a  disputed  election,  the  addition  of  1000  or 
2000  votes  of  mere  freemen  might  oftener  en- 
danger than  strengthen  the  popular  side  of  a 
question. 

After  the  mayors  had  been  thus  deprived  of 
the  absolute  appointment  of  the  sherifl's,  tiie 
citizens  allowed  them,  out  of  courtesy,  to  nomi- 
nate  one  of  the  sheriffs.  So  far  did  tlie  citizens 
carry  this  courtesy  of  theirs,  that,  from  the  days 
of  Edward  IV.  to  the  year  1641,  they  appear 
never  once  to  have  rejected  the  sheriff  nominated, 
or,  as  the  fiishion  was,  drunk  to,  at  some  previous 
city  feast,  by  the  lord  mayor  for  the  time  being. 

From  so  invariably  approving  for  so  long  a 
period  of  the  mayor's  nomination,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  it  should  at  last  have  been  considered 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  person  drunk  to 
by  his  lordship  should  be  one  of  the  sheriffs. 
So  much  was  this  the  case,  that,  in  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  there  are  instances  of  the 
mayor's  nominee  signing  the  usual  bonds  to  hold 
the  office  before  he  was  confirmed  by  the  livery. 
When  at  length,  however,  the  open  attempt  of 
Charles  L  to  establisli  despotism  in  the  country 
made  it  of  importance  to  shut  up  every  avenue 
to  undue  influence,  the  citizens  showed  that  they 
had  not  forgotten  that  the  right  of  rejecting  tiie 
nomination  of  the  mayor  was  one  which  they  might 
still  exercise.  From  1641  to  1663  they  uni- 
formly rejected  the  person  nominated  by  the 
mayor,  and  appointed  two  sheriffs  of  their  own 
selection.  The  Restoration  having  brought  for  a 
time  courtesy  again  into  fashion,  the  lord  mayor's 
nominees  were  for  many  years,  with  but  one  ex- 
ception, confirmed  by  the  livery.  \i\  1680 
the  citizens  again  made  their  own  choice. 
They  rejected  the  nominee  of  the  lord  mayor, 
and  cliose  Slingsby  Bethel  and  the  unfor- 
tunate alderman  Cornish  as  sherifis,  both  of 
them  persons  distinguished  for  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  court.  It  was  during  their 
sheriffalty  that  lord  Stafford  was  condemned 
to  the  block,  for  his  supposed  share  in  the 
popish  plot;  and  the  sentence  ordered  to  be 
executed  with  all  those  horrid  aggravations, 
the  stain  of  which  it  remained  to  the  present 
age  to  remove  from  the  statute  book.  The  king 
thought  fit  to  commute  the  sentence  into  bc- 
iieading  merely  ;  the  sherifis  Bethel  and  Cornish 
protested  against  the  right  of  the  king  to  order 
any  such  mitigation  of  the  sentence;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  house  of  commons  had  declared  that 
they  would  be  '  content'  with  the  head  of  their 
victim,  that  the  sheriffs  yielded  the  point. 

The  court  jiarty  having,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  election  of  these  sheriffs  and  the  elec- 
tion of  mayor,  mustered  in  unusual  strength, 
they  succeeded  in  raising  to  the  mayoralty  Sir 
John  Moore,  a  person  so  completely  under  Mr. 
Secretary  Jenkins's  management,  that  it  was  re- 
solved to  push  the  old  usage  about  the  nomination 
of  sheriffs  to  its  utmost  possible  extent.  '  Wiien 
the  day  came,'  says  Burnet,  who  relates  the  facts 
with  great  impartiality,  '  in  which  the  mayor 
used  to  drink  to  one,  and  to  mark  him  out  for 
sherifl',  he  drank  to  ^'orth,  a  merchant,  that  was 
brother  to  the  chief  justice.     Upon  that,  it  was 
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uretended  that  tliis  ceremony  was  not  a  bare  no- 
mination wliicli  the  common  liall  might  receive 
or  refuse,  as  they  had  a  mind  to  it ;  but  that  this 
made  the  sheriff,  and  that  tiie  common  hall  was 
bound  to  receive  and  confirm  him  in  course  as 
the  king  did  the  mayor.  So  he  claimed  it  on 
Midsummer-day,  and  said  the  common  hall 
were  to  go  and  elect  one  sheriff,  and  to  confirm 
the  other  that  had  been  declare^  by  him.  The 
hall  on  the  other  hand  said,  that  tlie  right  of 
choosing  both  was  in  them.  The  old  sheriffs 
(Pilkington  and  Shute)  put  it,  according  to  cus- 
tom, to  a  poll ;  and,  it  was  visible,  the  much 
greater  number  was  against  the  lord  mayor.  The 
mayor  on  this  adjourned  the  court,  which,  they 
said,  he  had  no  power  to  do,  and  went  on  with 
tlie  poll.  There  was  no  disorder  in  the  whole 
progress  of  the  matter,  if  that  was  not  to  be  called 
one.  But,  though  the  mayor's  i)arty  carried  them- 
selves with  great  insolence  to  the  other  party, 
yet  they  showed  on  this  occasion  more  tempe- 
rance than  could  have  been  expected  from  so 
great  a  body,  who  thought  their  rights  were  now- 
invaded.  Tlie  mayor  upon  this  resolved  to  take 
another  poll ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  his  poll 
should  be  that  by  which  the  business  should  be 
settled  :  and,  tliough  the  sheriff's  poll  exceeded 
his  by  many  hundreds,  yet  order  was  given  to 
return  those  on  the  mayor's  poll,  and  that  they 
should  be  sworn.  Box,  who  was  chosen,  how- 
ever, had  no  mind  to  serve  upon  so  doubtful  an 
election.  So  it  was  necessary  to  call  a  new 
common  hall  and  to  proceed  to  a  new  election : 
and  then,  without  any  proclamation  made  as 
was  usual,  one  in  a  corner,  near  the  mayor, 
named  Rich,  and  about  thirty  more  applauded 
it;  those  in  the  hall,  that  was  full  of  people  and 
of  noise,  hearing  nothing  of  it.  Upon  this  it  was 
said  that  Rich  was  chosen  without  contradiction, 
and  so  North  and  Rich  were  returned  and  swurn 
sheriffs  for  the  ensuing  year.' 

The  court  was  not  even  satisfied  with  thus 
forcibly  depriving  the  citizens  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  sheriffs;  for,  with  singular  wanton- 
ness, they  prosecuted  Pilkington  and  Shute,  and 
twelve  aldermen  and  principal  citizens  of  the 
popular  party,  for  opposing  the  usurpation  of 
the  mayor;  and  having  new  juries,  as  well  as 
judges,  at  their  command,  had  them  condemned 
in  large  fines. 

One  of  the  earliest  victims  to  this  new  mode 
of  appointing  sheriffs  was  the  illustrious  Russel, 
who  observed,  in  his  dying  moments  on  the 
scaffold,  '  that,  from  the  time  of  electing  sherffs, 
he  concluded  the  heal  in  that  matter  would  pro- 
duce sometliing  extraordinary,  and  was  not  much 
surprised  to  find  it  fall  upon  him.' 

The  livery  recovered  entirely  the  right  of  elec- 
tion, however,  at  the  revolution.  Not  long  after, 
indeed.  Sir  John  Parsons,  who  was  mayor  i;i 
1704,  revived  the  custom  of  nominating  persons 
for  the  approbation  of  the  livery,  and  ever  since 
the  election  of  sheriffs  has  been  thus  conducted  ; 
but  so  abundantly  qualified  is  the  power  now 
conceded  to  the  mayor,  that  the  exercise  of  it  has 
become  altogether  harmless  His  lordship  usually 
nominates  not  fewer  than  fourteen  respectable 
citizens  for  the  office  of  sheriffs;  but  the  livery 
are  not  bound  to  approve  of  one  of  them,  and 


have  often  appointed  others  of  their  own  selec- 
tion. Any  person  being  a  freeman  of  London  is 
eligible  to  the  office ;  and  whoever  is  elected  is 
bound  to  serve,  unless  he  can  swear  that  he  is 
not  worth  £lo,000.  The  penalties  for  refusal  are 
£400,  to  be  paid  into  the  city  chamber,  and  £l3 
6s.  8d.  to  the  ministers  of  the  city  prisons.  A 
citizen,  after  payment  of  these  fines,  is  exempted 
for  three  years ;  but  an  alderman  only  for  one :  no 
person,  however,  after  being  once  drunk  to  by  the 
lord  mayor,  can  be  drunk  to  again  by  any  subse- 
quent mayor,  unless  he  becomes  an  alderman. 
Whoever  serves  is  obliged  to  give  a  bond  to  tlie 
corporation  for  £lOOO. 

The  election  of  sheriffs  takes  place  annually  on 
Midsummer  day,  and  they  come  into  office  at 
Michaelmas.  When  chosen,  they  are  sworn  into 
office  at  Guildhall,  and  two  days  afterwards  in 
the  court  of  exchequer  at  Westminster  liall,  a 
ceremony  which,  though  much  ridiculed  on  ac- 
count of  the  supposed  test  of  the  sheriff's  talents 
in  counting  hobnails  and  chopping  of  sticks,  is 
solemn  and  impressive.  These  services  are  of 
feudal  origin,  and  respect  the  possession  of  lands 
in  St.  Clement's  Danes.  The  usual  process  now 
is,  when  the  sheriffs  are  in  attendance  at  the  ex- 
chequer to  be  sworn,  the  owners  of  the  laivd  are 
called  to  do  their  suit  and  service,  when  an  officer 
of  the  court,  in  the  presence  of  the  senior  alder- 
man, produces  six  horse  shoes  and  sixty-one 
hobnails,  which  he  counts  over  in  form  before 
the  cursitor  baron,  who  on  this  occasion  is  the 
immediate  representative  of  the  sovereign.  The 
chopping  of  sticks  originated  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  tenants  of  a  manor  in  Shropshire,  held  by 
the  city  of  London,  are  called  upon  to  do  their 
service,  when  the  senior  alderman  below  the 
chair  steps  forward  and  chops  a  single  stick,  in 
token  of  its  having  been  customary  for  the 
tenants  of  that  manor  to  supply  their  lord  with 
fuel.  For  the  duties  of  the  Sheriff,  see  that 
article. 

The  recorder  of  the  city  of  London  is  appointed 
by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  for  life.  The 
qualifications  declared  in  the  city  books  to  be 
essential  to  the  office  are,  that '  he  shall  be,  as  he 
is  wont  to  be,  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  virtuous 
apprentices  of  the  law  of  the  whole  kingdom :  a 
chief  man,  endued  with  wisdom,  and  eminent  for 
eloquence.'  He  is  the  first  law  officer  of  the  city. 
chief  councillor  to  the  magistracy ;  himself  a  jus- 
tice of  peace  for  the  city,  and  one  in  all  com- 
missions of  oyer  and  terminer,  ^^'hen  on  the 
bench,  he  delivers  the  sentences  of  the  court; 
he  also  reads  the  addresses  of  the  city  to  the 
king,  and  reports  to  his  maiesty,  after  each  ses- 
sion of  the  Old  Bailey,  the  number  of  persons 
capitally  convicted.  In  point  of  rank,  he  takes 
the  precedence  of  all  aldermen  who  have  not 
passed  the  civic  chair.  A  singular  instance  of 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  money,  and  the 
salaries  of  public  officers,  is  exhibited  in  the  pay 
of  the  recorder.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it 
was  '  only  £lO  sterling,  by  the  year,'  and  '  twenty 
pence  for  each  charter  written,  and  each  testa- 
ment enrolled.'  It  was  afterwards  raised  to  100 
marks,  and  has  since  gradually  advanced  to  its 
present  liberal  allowance  of  £2500  a  year. 
The  mayor  of  the  city  was  originally  c/iaiuber 
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lain,  and  the  office  was  held  of  the  crown.  Tn 
1204  the  right  of  appointin;r  to  the  cliamberliiin- 
ship  was  purchased  from  the  crown  ;  and  the 
office  became  ever  after  distinct  from  that  of 
mayor.  The  cliamberlain  ranks  next  to  the  re- 
corder in  the  order  of  precedence;  he  is  the  city 
treasurer,  and  receives  all  the  money  belonging 
to  tlie  corporation  ;  he  has  also  the  charge  of  all 
its  bonds  and  securities.  The  chamberlain  is 
usually  selected  from  such  aldermen  as  have 
passed  the  chair.  The  livery  have  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  office;  but,  though  the  chamberlain 
is  annually  chosen  on  Midsummer-day,  yet  he 
generally  continues  to  hold  his  situation  during 
life. 

The  origin  of  the  common  council  has  been 
partly  developed  in  tracing  the  history  of  the 
sheriffs.  The  custom  of  summoning  certain  of 
the  discreeter  and  wealthier  men  of  each  ward, 
as  representatives  of  the  commonalty,  which  was 
at  first  surreptitiously  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  restricting  the  right  of  electing  the  sheriffs, 
was  afterwards  continued  for  better  purposes  in 
the  establishment  of  that  body,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  common  council.  However  ex- 
pedient it  might  be  that  the  whole  body  of  tlie 
citizens  sliould  be  convened  for  the  election  of 
their  principal  magistrates,  the  mayor,  sheriffs, 
chamberlain,  &c.,  and  on  other  extraordinary 
occasions,  for  the  manifestation  of  the  general 
will,  it  was  obviously  not  of  equal  expedience 
that  they  should  meet  on  every  matter  of  ordinary 
concern.  By  an  act  of  council  of  tlie  Gth  October, 
1692,  it  was  declared,  '  that  it  is,  and  anciently 
hath  been,  tlie  right  and  privilege  of  the  freemen 
of  the  said  city,  only  being  householders  paying 
scot  and  bearing  lot,  and  of  none  other  whatso- 
ever in  their  several  and  respective  wards,  from 
time  to  time,  as  often  as  there  was  or  should  be 
occasion  to  nominate  aldermen  and  elect  common 
councilmen  for  the  same  respective  wards  ;'  but  it 
is  not  affirmed,  for  that  would  have  been  to  af- 
firm what  was  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  tlie  right 
and  usage  had  been  the  same.  lYeitiier  is  it  all 
householders  who  have  now  the  privilege  of 
voting  for  common  council-men ;  for,  by  act  of 
parliament  passed  in  172,5,  it  is  restricted  to  those 
who  occupy  a  house  of  the  annual  value  of  £lO. 

When  tiie  right  of  electing  the  common  coun- 
cil-men thus  reverted  to  the  freemen  of  the  dif- 
ferent wards,  tlie  rule  which  the  mayors  had  last 
observed  with  respect  to  the  number  summoned 
from  each,  and  which,  as  we  have  before  seen, 
had  some  regard  to  their  relative  population, 
appears  to  have  been  adhered  to  with  but  few 
variations.  The  number  is  at  present  fixed  at 
230  for  tlie  whole  of  the  wards;  in  1209  it  was 
but  thirty-two.  I'arringdon  within,  which  re- 
turns the  largest  number,  has  seventeen  repre- 
sentatives; l.ime  Street  and  liassishaw  but  four. 
The  office  of  common  council  is  annual,  and  in- 
stances of  removal  are  not  infrequent.  The 
election  for  each  ward  takes  place  on  St.  Tiiomas's 
day  ;  the  alderman  as  presiding  officer,  decides  on 
the  reception  of  disputed  votes,  and  declares  the 
return. 

The  representatives  of  the  wards,  being  uniied 
to  tiie  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  constitute  what 
IS  ciljod  the  court  oi"  common  council. 


This  court  has  the  entire  disposal  of  the  funds 
of  llie  corporation  ;  makes  what  bye-laws  it  thinks 
necessary  for  the  better  regulation  of  its  concerns ; 
and  possesses  the  right  of  nomination  to  several 
of  tlie  subordinate  city  offices.  It  has  no  stated 
periods  of  meeting,  but  is  convened  by  the  lord 
mayor  whenever  he  sees  occasion. 

The  common  serjeanl  is  the  second  law  officer 
in  the  city,  and  assists  the  recorder  in  all  legal 
questions  afl'ecting  its  interests ;  he  also  acts  in 
a  judicial  capacity,  as  an  assistant  to  the  recorder, 
to  whose  office  his  own  is  generally  probation- 
ary. He  is  usually  chosen  from  one  of  the  citv 
pleaders ;  but  the  right  of  election  is  vested  in  the 
common  council,  who  have  sometimes  raised  to 
the  office  individuals  who  had  no  connexion  with 
the  city.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  common  ser,eant 
to  attend  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen, 
botii  in  council  and  on  court  days,  on  all  oc- 
casions, whether  within  or  without  the  precincts 
of  the  city.  To  him  are  committed  the  general 
care  and  management  of  the  orphans'  estates  until 
they  have  passed  the  lord  mayor  and  couit  of 
aldermen. 

Common  Hall. — In  all  the  earlier  charters  of 
the  city  of  London,  the  freemen  are  spoken  of  in 
a  general  sense;  not,  as  since  distinguished,  by 
the  different  appellations  of  freemen,  liverymen, 
and  common  council- men,  but  as  tlie  '  citizens 
of  London,'  '  men  of  London,'  '  the  common- 
alty at  large.'  Nothing  at  all  is  said  of  councils, 
or  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  representative  body. 
The  only  public  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  great  confirmatory  charter 
of  Henry  L,  are  the  court  of  hustings,  composed 
of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  sheriffs,  and  recorder  ; 
and  the  folk-mote,  or  folk-meeting,  meaning  ob- 
viously the  people  in  the  aggregate. 

The  usual  mode  of  electing  these  folk-motes 
was  by  the  tolling  of  a  great  bell,  which  was 
hung  in  a  belfry  near  the  east  end  of  St.  Paul's 
church.  The  name  of  folk-mote  was  subsequently 
changed  to  that  of  common-hall ;  and  the  right 
to  a  vote  in  it  restricted  to  the  livery. 

The  more  usual  purposes  for  which  common- 
halls  are  now  assembled  are  the  election  of  the 
lord  mayors,  sheriffs,  and  other  officers,  whose 
nomination  remains  with  the  livery  ;  but  they 
are  also  frecjuently  convened,  in  order  to  take 
into  consideration  measures  of  the  government 
or  parliament,  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
country  or  of  the  city  in  particular;  and  still,  as 
of  old,  tlie  resolutions  of  the  livery  of  London 
continue  to  have  a  leading  influence  in  giving  a 
tone  to  national  opinion. 

The  citu  companies,  though  branches  of  the 
general  corporation,  have  each  a  distinct  govern- 
ment, and  pccnliar  liberties  and  privileges  grantc(i 
to  tiiem  by  their  respective  charters.  Most  of 
them  have  separate  halls  for  their  place  of  meet- 
ing, either  to  transact  business  or  for  their  ban- 
quets ;  and  each  company  has  a  master,  wardens, 
assistants,  clerks,  and  other  subordinate  officers, 
for  tlie  general  management  and  gt)vernmeiit  oi 
its  affairs. 

The  companies  are  nearly  100  in  number;  and 
their  several  rights  and  privileges  would  fill  a  vo- 
lume of  ample  size  ;  we  can  only  here  add,  that 
there  are  twelve  which   isre  called  I'.ie  principal 
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and  sometimes  styled  honorable,  though  there 
are  some  of  the  minor  order,  such  as  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company,  whicli  rival  them  in  real  im- 
portance. Tiie  twelve' are,  the  mercers',  grocers', 
drapers', fishmongers',  golds  niths',  skinners',  mer- 
chant taylors',  haberdashers',  sailers',  ironmon- 
gers',vintners',  and  clotli  workers'.  The  lord  mayor 
elect  must  always  lielong  to  one  of  these  compa- 
nies; if  not  at  the  time  of  his  election,  at  least 
before  he  is  sworn  into  ottice. 

There  are  no  less  than  forty  nine  halls  belong- 
ing to  the  incorporated  companies  of  traders  and 
artizans,  c  ty  of  London.  Many  of  these  may 
be  found  interesting  objects  to  strangers,  either 
for  their  architecture,  or  their  magnitude,  and  ex- 
pression of  opulence.  Among  the  best  are  iron- 
mon,vrs'  hall,  iii  i'enchurcli  Street;  merchant 
taylors'  hall,  in  Thre.idneedle  Street;  goldsmiths' 
hall,  in  Foster  Lane ;  grocers'  hall.  Grocers' 
Hall  Court,  Poultry;  drapers'  hall,  Throgmor- 
ton  Street;  stationers'  hall.  Stationers'  Court, 
Lndgate  Street;  and  apothecaries'  hall,  Black- 
friars. 

The  citizens  constituting  these  societies  never 
forget,  in  the  midst  of  their  abundance,  the  wants 
of  others.  The  sums  distributed  annually  to  the 
indigent,  by  the  city  companies,  from  various 
funds  uiven  for  the  purpose,  amount  to  above 
£30,000. 

Ecclesiastical  Goveunment. — In  the  list  of 
ecclesiastics  who  formed  the  second  general 
council  held  at  Aries,  in  France,  in  326,  we  have 
the  presence  of  a  bishop  of  London  recorded  in 
these  terms  :  '  Ex  Provincia  Britanniae  Civitate 
Londinensi  lleslitutus  Episcopus.'  Joceline  of 
Fumes,  in  his  book  of  British  bishops,  says,  that 
this  Restitutus  was  the  twelfth  bishop  of  London; 
but  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  list.  In  610  London  was,  how- 
ever, anew  erected  into  a  bishop's  see,  and  .St. 
Paul's  cathedral  founded. 

Of  the  bishops  who  filled  this  see,  till  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Normans,  the  only  one  whose  name 
still  lives  in  the  memory  of  men  was  the  noted 
St.  Dunstan.  No  less  than  three  churches  in 
and  around  London  have  been  dedicated  to  him. 

William,  the  first  bishop  under  the  Norman 
line,  was  held  by  the  citizens  of  London  in 
grateful  remembrance  for  many  centuries,  for  his 
good  offices  in  prevailing  with  William  I.  to 
grant  them  the  ample  recoijnition  which  he 
did  of  their  ancient  rights  and  franchises.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  St.  Paul's  catliedral, 
and  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
corporation,  on  which  they  inscribed  in  warm 
terms  the  obligations  which  he  had  conferred  on 
the  city — 

Reddita  libertas  duce 

Te  ;  donataq  ;  multis, 
Te  duce,  res  fuerat 
Publica  muneribus. 
For  a  long  time  the   corporation  made  it  one  of 
their  principal  duties,  on  lord  mayor's  day,  to  do 
homage   at  the  shrine  of  this    restorer  of   their 
liberties. 

Gilbert  Foliot,  who  succeeded  in  1163  to  the 
bishopric  of  London,  is  described  as  the  first 
English  bishop  that  was  ever  canonicallv  trans- 
lated from  one  see  to  another. 


In  1292  there  occurred  a  remarkable  instance 
of  collision  between  the  claims  of  the  bishop  of 
this  diocese  and  the  citizens.  The  bishopric  had 
a  manor  attached  to  it,  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Stepney,  on  which  there  grew  'two  faire  woods.' 
llichard  de  Gravesend,  the  bishop  at  that  period, 
w.shed  to  enclose  these  woods  for  a  deer  park, 
and  With  that  view  obtained  a  grant  of  free  war- 
ren from  the  king.  The  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
commonalty,  however,  would  not  permit  the 
project  to  be  carried  into  execution,  contending 
successfully  that  time,  out  of  memory, '  they  had 
used  to  take  and  hunt  within  the  aforesaid  woods 
and  without,  hares,  foxes,  conies,  and  other 
beasts,  where  and  when  they  would.' 

In  137G  Wickliff  was,  by  the  command  of  the 
pope,  summoned  before  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  bishop  of  London,  to  answer  for  the 
tenets  contained  in  what  was  called  the  Lollards' 
Creed  ;  he  appeared  before  them,  accompanied 
by  his  friends  and  protectors,  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster and  earl  marshal 

The  duke  is  said  on  this  occasion  to  have 
tiireatened  to  drag  the  bishop  by  the  hair  of  the 
head  out  of  the  church ;  when  a  crowd  of  citi- 
zens interposed,  to  protect  the  latter  from  the 
execution  of  this  indecent  threat ;  and  the  duke 
and  earl  marshal  were  glad  to  retreat. 

At  the  council  of  Constance,  in  1414,  Robert 
Clifford,  bishop  of  London,  and  several  other 
eminent  ecclesiastics,  attended  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  one 
of  the  thirty  cardinals-extraordinary  created  on 
that  occasion,  and  was  even  nominated  to  the 
purple  oil  the  deposition  of  the  three  rival  popes 
of  that  period,  but  lost  the  election,  which  ter- 
minated m  favor  of  cardinal  Odo  Calonna,  pope 
Martin  V. 

Henry  VIII.  gave  to  this  diocese  the  equally 
saufjuinary  Bonner.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
reformed  religion,  under  Edward  V'L,  he  was 
displaced  by  tlie  pious  Ridley ;  but  on  the  re- 
storation of  popery,  under  Mary,  the  '  high 
priest  of  blood,  as  he  had  been  well  named, 
was  reinstated  in  the  see,  and  Ridley  exchanged 
his  mitre  for  a  crown  of  martyrdom.  When 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  Bonner  was  among 
the  bishops  who  hastened  to  tender  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  new  queen,  as  she  was  on  her  way 
from  Hatfield  to  London;  but  her  majesty, 
shocked  with  the  recollection  of  his  cruelties,  re- 
fused to  see  him.  He  was  degraded  from  his 
office  and  thrown  into  the  Marshalsea,  where  he 
perished  miseral)ly. 

John  King,  who  was  promoted  to  be  bishop 
of  London  by  James  I.,  was  remarkable  for  his 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  and  hence  styled  by 
that  facetious  monarch  the  king  of  preachers. 
His  successor  (George  Mountain)  was  of  name 
still  happier  in  a  punning  ase ;  for  it  is  said  to 
have  enabled  the  king  to  effect  a  miracle,  by 
throwiui;  a  mountain  into  the  sea.  (see) 

The  next  bishops  of  London  were  Laud  and 
Juxon. 

In  the  Catholic  reign  of  .lames  II.  Henry 
Compton,  bishop  of  London,  was  styled,  by 
way  of  pre-eminence,  the  Protestant  bishop, 
on  account  of  the  nobis  stand  which  he 
made    in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Protestant 
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church  against  the  encroachments  of  that  prince. 
Among  the  bishops  of  London,  since  the  resto- 
ration, the  names  of  Sherlock,  Lowth,  and  Por- 
teus,  have  been  justly  distinguished  for  those 
qualities  which,  in  times  of  domestic  peace  and 
tranquillity.,  do  most  honor  to  tiie  clerical  charac- 
ter, learning,  and  piety. 

The  bisl)op  ranks,  in  dignity,  next  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  York.  The  dio- 
cese compreliends  not  only  Middlesex,  Essex, 
and  part  of  Hertfordshire,  but  tlie  British  plan- 
tations in  America.  Tiie  following  parishes  in  die 
city  are,  however,  exempt  from  the  !)ishop'sjuris- 
diction,  being  peculiars,  under  the  immediate 
government  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  .  viz. 
AUhallows,  Bread  Street ;  AUhallows,  Lombard 
Street ;  St.  Dionis,  Back  church  ;  St.  Dunstan 
in  the  East;  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  St.  Leonard, 
Eastcheap ;  St.  Mary  Aldermary ;  St.  Mary 
Bothau ;  St.  Mary  le  Bow;  St.  ^lichael  Royal; 
St.  Pancras,  Soper  Lane ;  and  St.  \'edast,  Fos- 
ter Lane.  The  chapter  consists  of  the  bishop,  a 
dean,  a  precentor,  or  chanter,  a  chancellor,  a 
treasurer,  five  archdeacons  (styled  of  London, 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Colchester,  and  St.  Albans), 
thirty  canons  or  prebendaries,  twelve  minor 
canons,  six  vicars  choral,  a  sub-dean,  and  other 
inferior  officers. 

The  election  to  the  bishopric,  in  cases  of  va- 
cancy, is  vested  in  the  dean  and  chapter ;  but 
the  right  is  now  reduced  to  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
the  person  recommended  by  the  king's  writ  of 
conge  d'elire  being"  invariably  chosen.  The 
sum  at  which  the  see  is  entered  in  the  king's 
books  is  £1000  ;  but  it  is  estimated  to  be  worth, 
at  least,  £12,000  per  annum, 

St.  Piiul's  Crosx  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
church  yard,  on  the  north  side  towards  the  east 
end.  Of  the  period  of  its  erection  we  have  no 
account;  Stowe  says,  it  was  of  'unknown  anti- 
quity.' Tlie  first  mention  made  of  it  is  in  12.59, 
■when  a  folkmote  was  assembled  at  Paul's  cross, 
to  hear  the  complaints  that  had  been  made  to  the 
king  against  the  mayor  and  rulers  of  the  city. 
It  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a  hexagonal  pul- 
pit of  wood,  raised  upon  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
with  a  leaden  canopy  surmounted  by  a  large 
cross.  In  the  picture,  in  theSociety  of  Antiqua- • 
ries,  mentioned  in  the  precedin'..'  article,  it  is  re- 
presented as  enclosed  by  a  low  brick  wall,  with- 
in which  there  are  people  taking  notes  of  the 
sermon.  The  greater  part  of  the  audience  sat 
or  stood  in  the  open  air:  but  there  were  pro- 
bably, as  on  the  occasion  of  king  .James's  visit, 
covered  galleries  for  the  accommodation  of  more 
distinguished  auditors,  such  as,  the  members  of 
the  royal  family,  the  nobility,  the  lord  mayorand 
aldermen.  At  the  side  of  the  church  there  was 
a  covered  space,  called  the  shrouds,  to  which  the 
preacher  and  cimgregation  both  resorted  in  in- 
clement weather. 

The  cross  was  demolished  in  1643,  by  an  or- 
der of  parliament,  and  was  never  after  restored. 

PART  V. 

COMMERCE,  :\I.\\UFACTIKES,  POLICE,  &r. 

At  what  period  London  became  celebrated  for 
its  commerce  is  uncertain  ;  Tacitus  says,  in  his 


time  it  was  *  a  famous  mart  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic trade ; '  and,  as  the  Romans  were  no  encou- 
ragers  of  trade;  it  is  not  improbable  that  an 
active  intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
Greek  colony  at  Marseilles,  might  have  been 
carried  on  by  tlie  Loi. doners  long  before.  Witii 
the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  the  foreign  commerce 
of  London  appears  to  iiave  fallen,  and  we  have 
scarcely  any  record  of  its  existence  for  s'>me 
centuries  afterwards.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  however,  its  trade  must  have 
become  pretty  extensive,  as  800  vessels  were 
employed  in  the  exportation  of  corn  only. 

After  the  Romans  had  quitted  it,  the  foreign 
trade  was  for  some  time  almost  wholly  sus- 
pended ;  nor  was  it  until  some  time  after  the 
Norman  invasion  that  it  was  revived.  Fitzste- 
phen,  assures  us,  however,  that  in  his  day  '  no 
city  in  the  world  exported  its  merchandise  to 
such  a  distance.' 

Previous  to  1268  the  Cologne  merchants  had 
established  themselves  in  London  ;  and  in  1296  a 
regular  commercial  company,  under  the  title  of 
merchant  adventurers,  was  incorporated  by  Ed- 
ward I.  This  company,  obtaining  permission  from 
the  duke  of  Brabant,  joined  an  establishment  at 
Antwerp,  where  they  carried  on  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  cloth  from  wool  imported  from 
this  country.  Edward  III.,  with  true  national 
feeling,  seeing  that  England  derived  but  half  the 
advantage  from  her  industry,  caused  manufacto- 
ries to  be  established  here,  prohibited  the  expor- 
tation of  wool,  and,  producing  finer  cloths  than 
weie  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  monopolised  the 
principal  woollen  trade  of  Europe. 

The  merchants  of  London  now  became  too 
formidable  to  be  kept  down  by  the  jealousies  of 
the  Genoese  and  Ilanseatic  associations,  although, 
in  the  year  1412,  the  former  had  the  audacity  to 
seize  a  quantity  of  wool  and  ot.er  goods  to  the 
value  of  £24,600,  which  had  been  shipped  on 
board  several  vessels  for  the  JNlediterranean. 
The  whole  was  sold  at  Genoa  ;  but  no  sooner 
was  this  outrage  known  than  our  Henry  I\'. 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  prohibited  nil 
commercial  intercourse  witii  Genoa.,  until  the  mer- 
chants, to  whom  he  had  granted  letters  of  Uiarque, 
should  capture  a  sufficient  number  of  Genoese 
vessels  to  reimburse  them  the  .£24,000  they  had 
lost,  and  £l  0,000  more  for  damages. 

The  commerce  of  England  had  long  before 
this  period  been  of  sufficient  importance  to 
tempt  the  Jews  to  settle  here  in  large  numbers  ; 
and  they  were  treated  with  a  degree  of  cruelty 
which  marked  the  illiberal  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  Ilanse  merchants,  who  iiad  an  establishment 
in  London  at  a  very  early  period,  were  scarcely 
less  popular,  and  encountered  various  persecu- 
tions, until  they  were  finally  extinguished  as  a 
company  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  had,  pre- 
vious to  this  period,  been  awakened  among 
the  Londoners,  and  several  trading  companies 
formed.  One  of  these,  consisting  of  240  share- 
holders, who  subscribed  a  sum  of  .I'eooo,  em- 
ployed the  celebrated  navigator,  Sebastian  Cabot, 
to  superintend  the  filling  out  of  thiH'e  vessels  for 
the  purpose  of  making  new  discoveries.  These 
ships  were  tlie  means  of  opening  a  maritime  in- 
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tercourse  with  Russia,  and  in  the  succeedin-,' 
leign  tlie  English  obtained  an  exclusive  grant  ot" 
the  whole  trade  of  tliat  country.  This  inter- 
course led  the  way  to  the  association  of  tiie 
Muscovy  merchants;  and  several  others  were 
afterwards  formed,  particularly  the  Eastland 
Company,  the  Spanish  Company,  and  the  Levant 
Company ;  the  latter  undeceived  the  grand  seig- 
nior, who  had  hitherto  considered  England  a 
province  of  France. 

Tiiut  the  merchants  of  London  must  have 
been  wealthy  at  tliis  period  may  be  inferred  from 
their  fitting  out  thu-ty-nine  ships,  all  amply  fur- 
nished, to  repel  the  threatened  invasion  of  the 
invincible  armada ;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
had  135  ships  of  500  tons  and  upwards  engaged 
in  trade.  In  the  following  reign,  in  1613,  we 
find  that  the  city  paid  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
customs  of  the  country.  The  discoveries  of  a 
Drake,  a  Raleigh,  a  Hawkins,  a  Cavendish,  and 
a  Krobisher,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  opened 
new  sources  of  commerce,  which  liie  pacific 
though  inglorious  reign  of  James  in  some  degree 
improved  ;  and  a  mure  active  intercourse  was 
also  opened  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France. 
Howe,  in  his  edition  of  Stowe,  enumerates  the 
various  countries  with  which  London  traded  at 
this  period,  and  the  articles  imported,  adding, 
that  it  was  '  one  of  the  best  governed,  most 
richest,  and  flourishing  cities  in  Europe,  plen- 
teously  abounding  in  free  trade  and  commerce 
with  all  nations.' 

The  reign  of  our  first  James  was  also  favorable 
to  commerce  ;  X'irginia,  the  Bermudas,  Barba- 
does,  and  Newfoundland,  which  had  become 
colonies  of  Britain,  opened  new  markets  to  tlie 
London  merchants,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  king 
it  must  be  said,  that  he  gave  them  every  encou- 
ragement. He  abolished  monopolies, which  in  the 
preceding  reign  had  been  so  injurious,  and  issued 
a  commission  for  establishing  a  board  of  trade, 
with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  commerce  and 
the  forming  of  a  better  code  of  navigation  laws. 

Witii  the  increase  of  foreign  trade  the  naval 
strength  of  the  country  improved.  While  our  com- 
merce was  limited  to  the  neighbouring  shores  of 
F^urope,  small  vessels  were  found  sufticient ;  but 
t!ie  discovery  of  tlie  East  and  West  Indies  soon 
suggested  the  necessity  of  having  larger  ships  for 
long  voyages,  that  would  require  provisions  in 
proportion  to  the  period  it  would  require  to  per- 
form them.  The  Portuguese,  who  were  the  first  to 
form  FLuropean  settlements  in  India,  introduced 
into  the  trade  carracks  of  1600  and  1700  tons;  and 
our  own  East  India  Company,  following  the  ex- 
ample, built  two  vessels,  the  James  of  1000  tons, 
and  tlie  Trade's  Increase  of  1100  tons,  which 
were  larger  than  any  ships  at  tliat  time  employed 
in  the  royal  navy. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  peace  continued  to  promote  the  growth  of 
commerce  ;  and  wlien  the  necessities  of  the  mis- 
guided monarch  urired  him  to  make  illegal  re- 
quisitions on  his  subjects,  the  London  merchants 
were  called  upon  to  fit  out  seven  ships  of  war, 
and  in  addition  to  this  the  city,  now  becoming 
affluent,  afterwards  agreed,  in  1643,  to  make  a 
weekly  payment  of  £10,000  for  the  use  of  par- 
liament.    The  establishment  of  posts,  the  com- 


mencement of  price  currents,  or  '  weekly  bills 
of  the  prices  of  all  commodities  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Ciiristendom,'  which  had  long  been 
customary  abroad,  and  the  formation  of  banking 
houses,  are  all  evidence  of  the  growing  com- 
merce of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  is  true  that 
tliis  monarch  afterwards,  in  revenge  for  the  re- 
sistance which  the  city  offered  to  his  arbitrary 
conduct,  endeavoured  to  destroy  what  he  had 
assisted  to  raise,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  de- 
claring all  persons  traitors  who  had  any  dealings 
with  the  citizens ;  but  the  decree  proved,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  dead  letter. 

The  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  from  ten 
to  eight  per  cent.,  in  the  year  1625,  had  proved 
highly  beneficial  to  trade  ;  and  Sir  Josiah  Child 
relates,  that  ten  years  afterwards  *  there  were 
more  merchants  to  be  found  upon  'change,  worth 
each  £1000  and  ujiwards,  than  were  formerly, 
that  is,  before  1600,  to  be  found  worth  £lOOeach.'' 
This  rate  of  interest  continued  till  the  year  1651, 
when  Cromwell,  who,  having  firmly  established 
his  power,  found  leisure  to  apply  his  mind  to 
civil  affairs,  and  enforce  those  plans  from  which 
the  commerce  of  England  drew  such  great  ad- 
vantages, lowered  the  interest  to  six  per  cent. 
One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  on  his  restoration,  was  to  confirm  this  act  of 
Cromwell,  and  with  every  reduction  of  interest 
commerce  improved  so  much  that  the  writer  al- 
ready quoted  says,  '  Now,  since  interest  has  been 
for  twenty  years  at  six  per  cent.,  notwithstanding 
our  long  civil  wars,  and  the  great  complaints  of 
the  dullness  of  trade,  there  are  more  men  to  be 
found  on  the  exchange  now  worth  £10,000  than 
were  then  of  £1000  ;'  and  Sir  Josiah  adds,  'our 
customs  are  much  improved,  I  believe  above  the 
proportion  of  six  to  one,  which  is  not  so  much 
by  an  advance  of  the  rate  of  goods  as  by  the 
increase  of  the  bulk  of  trade.' 

The  navigation  act,  which  had  been  proposed 
by  James  L,  but  was  not  passed  into  a  law  until 
the  protectorate,  was  also  of  signal  advantage  to 
commerce.  Trade  rapidly  advanced,  nor  did 
the  great  plague,  and  the  equally  destructive  fire 
in  the  following  year,  do  more  than  give  it  a  tern  - 
porary  check,  from  which  it  recovered  in  a 
few  years,  increasins;  more  than  ever,  until  the 
wars  of  William  III.  with  France.  That  our 
trade  was  then  extensive  is  evident  from  the 
losses  it  was  capable  of  sustaining,  the  French 
having,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  captured  3000 
sail  of  trading  vessels  belonijing  to  this  country. 
So  much  was  commerce  depressed  during  this 
eight  years'  war,  that  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping- 
cleared  outwards  from  the  port  or  London  was 
96,766  ions  less  in  1696  than  it  was  in  1688; 
and  the  value  of  the  merchandise  exported  had 
fallen  in  the  same  period  from  £-1,086,087  to 
£'2,729,520.  The  restoration  of  peace,  by  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick,  gave  back  to  London  its 
former  trade,  which  generally  formed  three- 
fourths  of  that  of  the  whole  kingdom.  In  the  year 
1711  it  appears  to  have  been  more,  the  amount 
of  the  customs  in  London  being  £1,268,995, 
while  those  of  all  the  out-ports  were  only 
.£343,381. 

The  South  Sea  bubble,  the  'Scottish  rebellion 
of  1715,  and  the  Spanish  war  three  years  after 
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wards,  were  all  so  many  checks  on  tlie  progress 
of  commerce  during  tlie  reign  of  ('eorge  I,,  and 
the  same  maybe  said  of  the  wars  of  his  successor, 
and  ihe  unhappy  struggle  in  the  reign  of  his  late 
majesty,  which  terminated  in  the  independence 
of  our  flourishing  colonies  in  North  America. 
Commerce,  however,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
suffered  by  the  change;  for  in  the  year  1784  tiie 
value  of  the  exports  to  America  amounted  to 
£3,397,500.  Being  nearly  £332,000  more  tlian 
they  were  in  any  year  previous  to  the  war. 

From  this  period,  to  the  commencement  of  tlie 
revolutionary  war  with  France,  the  trade  of  the 
metropolis  increased  most  rapidly  ;  and  the  ex- 
ports, which  in  1784  were  little  more  than 
£3,000,000,  were  in  1792,  £16,762,516  13s.  4d. 
In  commerce  there  is  an  elasticity  which  over- 
comes all  depression ;  and,  although  the  exports 
were  £2,000,000  less  during  the  first  year  of  the 
war  with  France,  yet  no  sooner  was  the  continent 
embroiled  in  the  contest,  than  the  trade  of  Lon- 
don was  augmented  so  much,  that  in  the  year 
1726  the  exports  were  nearly  £18,500,000,  and 
the  imports  nearly  £15,000,000.  Large  as  this 
sum  may  appear,  it  has  since  been  more  than 
quadrupled. 

During  the  war  our  vessels  had  nearly  the  whole 
carrying  trade  of  Europe,  and  Great  Britain 
became  the  entrepot  of  all  the  products  from 
beyond    sea,  destined   for  the    consumption   of 


to  £80,232,767,  and  our  exports  to  £77,392,056, 
but  on  the  return  of  peace,  when  this  country 
ceased  to  be  the  route  for  the  conveyance  of  fo- 
reign productions  to  continental  Europe,  the 
amount  of  exports  and  imports  became  consider- 
ably less.  Ceasing  then  to  be  a  channel  for  dis- 
tributing the  productions  of  other  countries,  and 
o(  scanty  resources  for  export,  Britain  depends 
more  than  ever  for  commerce  on  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  her  inhabitants  in  the  useful  and 
elegant  arts,  and  in  all  that  can  give  dignity  to 
trade,  and  comfort  to  the  people.  '  It  is  on  her 
manufactures,'  as  an  able  writer  observes,  '  that 
the  great  commercial  importance  of  the  country 
rests;  on  that  technical  talent,  possessed  by  its 
inhabitants,  of  working  up  rude  produce;  of  va- 
ryiivg  the  wrought  commodity  in  every  imaginable 
form;  of  giving  beauty,  brilliancy,  and  durability 
of  color,  to  every  diversity  of  texture,  and  com- 
bination of  material ;  this  labor  is  the  source  of 
all  that  is  enjoyed  of  elegance  and  convenience 
in  life.' 

It  is  true  that  our  exports  are  less  than  during 
the  war,  yet  our  commerce  has  assumed  a  more 
healthy  and  a  more  permanent  character.  Our 
foreign  trade  is  increasing  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner ;  as  also  the  export  of  our  domestic 
manufactures.  The  following  official  document 
exhibits  the  state  of  our  commerce  at  a  recent 
period  : — 


Europe.     Hence  our  imports  in  1811  amounted 

Abstract  of  Accounts  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  during  each  of 
the  three  years  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1821,  1822,  1823. 


1821 

1822 
1823 


Value  of 

Imports  into  the 

United  Kingdom, 

calculated  at 

the 
Official  rates 

of 
Valuation. 


Value  of  Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  calculated  at 
the  Official  Rates  of  Valuation. 


£  s.     d 

32,438,650  17  3 

30,792,743  4  10 

30,500,094  17  4 


Produce 

and 

Manufactures 

of  the 

United  Kingdom. 


Foreign  and 

Colonial 
Mercha-.,dise. 


£            s.  d.          £            s.    d 

38,395,555     7  2  10,555,912  10     3 

40,831,744  17  5ll0,629,689     5     8 

44,236,533     2  4    9,227,589     7  11 


TOTA  L 

Exports. 


£     .S-.  d 

48,951,467  17  5 

51,461,434  3  1 

53,461,122  9  3 


Value  of 
the  Produce  and 
jManufactures  of 
the  United  King- 
dom exported 
therefrom,  accord- 
ing to  the  real 
and  declared  value 
thereof. 


£           s.  d 

36,424,652   13  11 

36,659,681     3  0 

36,968,964     9  9 


The  actual  exports  and  imports,  to  and  from 
the  port  of  London  alone  were  many  years  ago 
estimated  at  £70,000,000  sterling  annually;  and 
the  number  of  vessels  which  every  year  entered 
the  port  was  not  less  than  15,000,  allowing  for  the 
several  voyages  made  by  the  same  vessels.  In 
the  foreign  trade  alone  the  number  employed 


was,  during  the  last  year,  3587,  amounting,  in 
tonnage,  to  635,799  tons.  The  following  state- 
ment exliibits  the  relative  proportion  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  port  of  London  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  our  own  colonies,  independent  of  the 
coasting  trade,  which  is  necessarily  imn^ense  : — 
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The  Number  and  Tonnage  of  all  ships  that  have 
arrived  during  the  year  1823,  at  the  port  of 
London,  distinguishing  British  from  foreign 
ships. 


No.  of  ships 

Countries. 

Tonnage 

Brit.  !  For. 

Trance 

114 

59 

18,428 

Russia 

320 

— 

06,434 

Prussia,  Denmark,  Norvv?y, 

and  Sweden 

144 

310 

110,744 

Holland,  Germany,  &c. 

208 

173 

51,632 

Italy,  Sicily,  and    other 

places   in   the    Mediter- 

ranean 

204 

1 

28,675 

Spain,  including  the  Ca- 

nary Islands 

220 

15 

27,432 

Portugal,    including    the 

Azores 

27.5 

11 

27,704 

Turkey  .... 

50 

— 

8,187 

East  Indies     . 

85 

— 

46,472 

China     .... 

19 

— 

25,000 

West  Indies 

419 

— 

120,682 

United  States  of  America 

19 

40 

16,900 

South  America 

55 

2 

9,944 

Canada  .... 

225 

— 

71,505 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, Sierra 

Leone,  New  S.W  ales,  &c. 

78 

— 

15,148 

Ireland  .... 

460 

— 

42,280 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c.     . 
Total       . 

27 

— 

2,465 

2922 

en 

689,632 

London  has  always  been,  and  must  be,  from 
its  situation,  the  centre  of  British  commerce  ; 
and  although  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  in 
throwing  more  open  the  portals  of  the  trade,  may 
bring  other  ports  into  competition,  yet  the  London 
citizen  may  always  exclaim  with  pride,  in  the 
words  of  Cow  per, 

Where  has  commerce  such  a  mart, 
So  rich,  so  thronged,  so  drained,  and  so  supplied. 
As  London  ? 

The  Custom  House. — The  whole  produce  of 
the  customs,  on  the  exports  and  imports  of  Eng- 
land, were  for  many  years  farmed  at  £20,000. 
In  the  year  endmg  the  5th  of  January,  1823, 
they  amounted  to  £10,662,847!  Such  has  been 
the  growth  of  British  commerce  during  a  period 
of  less  than  two  centuries  and  a  half.  The 
levying  of  duties  on  ships  and  merchandise  is 
generally  attributed  to  Ethelred,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  first  resorted  to  by  that  king  in  979, 
■when  all  vessels  trading  to  London  paid  certain 
duties  at  Billingsgate,  or  Belin's  gate,  as  it  was 
then  called. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  revenue  of  the 
customs,  which  were  originally  on  exports  only, 
were  vested  in  the  king  were,  first,  because  the 
king  was  bound  of  common  right  to  maintain 
and  keep  up  the  ])orts  and  havens,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  merchants  from  pirates ;  and,  secondly, 
because  he  gave  the  subject  leave  to  depart  the 
kijigdom,  and  to  carry  his  goods  aloivjc  with  him. 

In  1274  the  custom  duties  were  sanctioned,  as 
a  source  of  revenue,  by  the  parliament  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  but  the  fees  must  have  been  very  small 
for  more  than    three  centuries  afierwords,  for  in 


the  year  1590  queen  Elizabeth  farmed  them  to 
one  Thomas  Smith  for  £20,000  a  year.  The 
queen  was  induced  to  do  this  in  consequence  of 
the  representations  of  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Caermarthen  to  her  majesty,  that  she  had  lost 
£96,720  3:s.  7d.  in  the  customs,  during  the  pre- 
ceding eight  years.  Smith,  who  had  been  a 
collector  of  the  customs,  well  knew  their  value, 
for  he  gained  upwards  of  £10,000  by  the  con- 
tract. 

In  the  year  1613  the  customs  amounted  to 
£148,075  7s.  6d.,  of  which  London  alone  paid 
£100,572  18s.  4d.  In  1666  they  were  farmed  at 
£390,000;  and  in  1692  they  amounted  to 
£897,551.  During  the  first  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  customs  remained  nearly  stationary, 
altiiough  commerce  had  greatly  increased.  The 
late  reign  was  one,  however,  in  which  great  skill 
and  ingenuity  were  displayed  in  inventing  means 
to  increase  the  revenue  :  and  although  the  'ofE- 
cial  value  of  the  goods '  is  still  computed,  with 
reference,  not  to  the  prices  they  bear  in  the 
current  year,  but  to  a  standard  fixed  so  long  ago 
as  1696,  yet  in  1798  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  was 
levied  on  our  exports,  the  value  of  which  was 
taken,  not  by  the  official  standard,  but  by  the 
declaration  of  the  exporting  merchants. 

The  first  house  for  the  '  receipt  of  custom '  in 
London  was  built  in  1385,  by  John  Churchman, 
one  of  the  sheriffs.  This  building  appears  to 
have  been  succeeded  by  another,  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666 ;  a  new  cus- 
tom-house on  a  large  scale  was  erected  in 
1668,  at  an  expense  of  £10,000,  which  was  also 
burnt  down  by  fire  in  Thames  Street,  in  1715. 
Three  years  afterwards,  another  custom-house, 
more  spacious  in  its  dimensions,  and  more  regu- 
lar in  its  structure,  was  raised,  in  which  the  busi- 
ness was  conducted,  until  a  fire  which  broke  out 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  February,  1814, 
laid  the  whole  building  in  ashes,  destroying 
severa'l  documents  relating  to  the  customs,  as 
well  as  property  to  an  immense  amount.  Two 
poor  orphan  girls,  servants  to  the  house-keeper, 
perished  in  the  flames,  and  one  man  was  killed 
by  an  explosion  of  some  barrels  of  gunpowder 
in  the  vaults,  which  occasioned  a  shock  similar 
to  that  of  an  earthquake.  Previous  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  custom-house,  which  had  be- 
come very  inadequate  to  the  increased  business 
required  to  be  transacted  in  it,  the  lords  of  the 
treasury  had  determined  on  erecting  an  edifice 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  had  actually  adopted  a 
plan,  submitted  by  Mr.  David  Laing,  the  archi- 
tect, under  whose  direction  the  present  custom- 
house was  erected. 

The  new  custom-house,  which  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  east  of  London  Bridge, 
exteniis  in  length  489  feet,  and  in  breadth  107 
feet ;  the  grand  front  facing  the  river,  from 
which  il  is  separated  by  a  terrace,  is  of  Portland 
stone.  The  centre  is  quite  plain  to  the  height 
of  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  ;  but  above 
the  windows  there  is  an  entablature,  divided  into 
two  compartments,  ornamented  with  figures  in 
ailo  relievo.  In  one  compartment  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  country,  and  the  arts  and 
sciences  connected  with  them,  are  allegorically 
represented ;  and  in  the  other  the  costume  and 
cluuacter  of  the  various   nations  witii  which  we 
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traffic  are  delineated.  These  groups  are  boldly 
executed  ;  and,  the  height  of  the  figures  being 
nearly  five  feet,  they  can  easily  be  distinguished 
from  the  terrace.  Between  die  entabl:itures  is  an 
inscription  recording  the  date  of  tlie  erection, 
surmounted  by  a  large  sun-dial,  which  is  sus- 
tained by  two  recumbent  figures  of  Industry  and 
Plenty.  Each  wing  has  six  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order ;  these  give  a  grandeur  to  the 
edifice,  which,  on  so  extended  a  scale,  might 
appear  as  carrying  the  simplicity  of  architecture 
too  far.  There  is  one  great  disadvantage  in 
viewing  the  custom-house  from  the  terrace, 
because  it  is  much  too  narrow  to  include  the 
whole  building  in  one  coup  d'oeil;  and  it  can 
only  be  seen  to  advantage  from  the  river. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  admirably  con- 
structed. Tliere  are  necessarily  several  entrances 
to  this  noble  pile  ;  the  two  principal  ones  are  in 
Thames  Street.  They  lead  through  halls  rather 
commodious  than  large  to  the  grand  staircase, 
which,  by  a  double  flight  of  steps,  leads  to  lob- 
bies at  each  end  of  the  long  room.  This  room, 
which  is  in  the  centre,  is  190  feet  in  length,  and 
sixty-six  in  width  ;  it  is  divided  into  three 
quadrangular  compartments  by  eight  piers,  sur- 
mounted by  tliree  domes,  through  which  the 
rooms  are  ventilated.  In  addition  to  the  long 
room  there  are  upwards  of  100  offices,  ap- 
propriated to  distinct  branches  of  the  business 
of  the  customs,  as  well  as  several  private  rooms. 
All  the  passages,  lobbies,  and  the  floor  of  the 
long  room,  except  where  the  clerks  sit,  are  of 
stone  groined  in  brick.  They  are  lighted  by 
vertical  lantern  lights  ;  and  the  communication 
between  the  most  important  parts  of  the  house  is 
by  iron  doors,  which  slide  into  a  groove  in  the 
wall,  and  are  closed  at  night,  when  they  atibrd  a 
good  barrier  against  accidental  fire.  The  wliole 
building  is  well  ventilated,  and  in  winter  is 
warmed  by  means  of  air-stoves.  Several  fire- 
proof rooms  have  been  constructed,  into  which 
the  books  and  most  valuable  papers  are  every 
night  placed. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  custom-house  was 
laid  by  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Nicholas  V'ansit- 
tart,  cliancellor  of  the  exchequer,  on  the  2.5th  of 
October,  1813;  and  tlie  whole  was  finished,  and 
opened  for  public  business,  on  the  12tli  of  May, 
1817,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  £200,000.  Its 
foundations  have,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  since 
given  way,  and  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  general 
repair. 

The  business  ot  the  customs  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  thirteen  commissioners,  two  of  whom 
fill  tlie  offices  of  chairman  and  deputy  chair- 
man ;  a  secretary,  "clerks,  and  a  great  number  of 
officers. 

Connected  with  the  commerce  of  London,  in- 
deed of  the  whole  country,  is  ttie  noble  institution 
of  the  Trinity  House.  This  society  was  first 
incorporated  by  a  royal  charter  of  Henry  \'1II. 
the  20th  of  May,  1514,  granting  to  the  shipmen 
and  mariners  of  the  realm  autliority  to  erect  and 
estabiisTii  a  guild  or  fraternity,  as  well  of  men  as  of 
women,  in  the  parish  church  of  Deptford  Strond, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  under  the  name  and  title  of 
*  the  master,  wardens,  and  assistants  of  the  guild 


or  fraternity  of  the  most  glorious  and  undivided 
Trinity.'  They  were  empowered  to  make  laws 
and  statutes  among  themselves,  for  the  relief, 
increase,  and  augmentation  of  the  shipping  of 
England  ;  to  levy  fines  or  subsidies  on  offend- 
ers; to  acquire  lands  and  tenements  to  a  cer- 
tain amount;  to  maintain  a  chaplain,  and  to  do 
and  perform  other  acts  of  piety,  and  to  enjoy  all 
the  franchises  and  privileges  shipmen  and  mari- 
ners of  the  realm  have  used  and  enjoyed. 

This  charter  was  successively  confirmed  by 
Edward  VI.,  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth. 
The  act  of  Elizabeth,  after  confirming  to  the 
society  the  general  supervision  of  the  buoys, 
beacons,  and  ballastage,  enacts,  that  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  Trinity  House  may  at  their  own  cost 
make,  erect,  and  set  up  any  beacons  and  signs 
for  the  sea,  on  such  places  of  the  sea  shore,  or 
uplands  near  the  coast,  or  forelands  of  the  sea, 
only  for  sea-marks,  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet. 
The  same  act  declares  it  penal  to  disturb  those 
marks  ;  and  further  authorises  the  master  of  the 
Trinity  house  to  licence  mariners  to  row  on  the 
Thames.  By  another  act,  in  the  36th  ,of  die 
same  reign,  the  queen  granted  to  the  corporation 
the  lastage  and  ballastage  of  all  vessels  upon  the 
river,  which  was  then  held  by  the  lord  high 
admiral,  lord  Howard,  who  surrendered  it  for  the 
purpose.  Some  defects  in  the  preceding  patents 
and  acts  induced  James  I.  to  grant  a  new  charter 
to  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  giving 
them  more  ample  powers  for  their  government. 

Few  chartered  companies  in  the  metropolis 
are  of  more  importance  to  the  commerce  and 
naval  power  of  the  country  than  the  corporation 
of  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  Trinity  House; 
to  whom  is  entrusted,  in  addition  to  the  authority 
over  the  beacons  and  sea-marks,  the  examination 
of  the  masters  of  the  navy,  the  appointment  of 
pilots  for  the  river  Thames,  with  power  to  fine, 
in  the  penalty  of  £20,  every  person  who  shall 
act  as  pilot  without  their  approbation, — the  set- 
tling the  rates  of  pilotage, — the  preventing  of 
aliens  from  serving  on  board  British  ships  with- 
out their  license, — the  punishing  of  seamen  in  the 
merchant-service  for  mutiny  or  desertion, — the 
hearing  and  determining  of  all  complaints  of 
officers  and  seamen  in  the  merchant-service, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  high  court  of  ad- 
miralty,— the  granting  of  licenses  to  poor  seamen, 
who  are  not  freemen  of  the  city,  to  row  on 
the  river  Thames;  and  the  examination  of  the 
mathematical  pupils  in  Christ's  Hospital.  Such 
are  the  duties  of  this  society,  which  is  also 
charged  with  the  clearing  and  deepening  of  the 
river  Tiiames,  in  which  service  sixty  barges  are 
employed  ;  and  the  supplying  all  ships  that  re- 
quire it  with  ballast. 

Tlie  revenues  of  tlie  corporation  are  dispensed 
in  charity.  Independent  of  dieir  alms-houses, 
upwards  of  3000  decayed  seamen,  their  widows 
and  orphans,  are  annually  relieved  by  this  soci- 
ety, and  the  alms-houses  of  the  corporation  are 
twenty-eiglit  in  number.  There  are  also  two 
hospitals  at  Deptford  belonging  to  the  society. 

Its  business  is  transacted  in  an  elegant  struc- 
ture on  Great  Tower  Hill,  built  of  rortland 
stone.  It  consists  of  a  rustic  basement,  but  the 
general   order   of  architecture    is    Ionic.      The 
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interior  displays  much  good  taste  and  character- 
istic neatness,  particularly  the  court-room,  which 
is  neat  and  spacious.  It  was  built  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wyatt;  the  first  stone 
was  laid  September  12th,  1793,  and  it  was 
opened  for  business  two  years  afterwards.  The 
master  of  the  Trinity  House  is  usually  one  of  his 
majesty's  ministers,  and  not  unfrequently  tiie 
premier. 

Breweries. — In  no  article  of  general  consump- 
tion does  London  maintain  so  great  a  monopoly 
and  supremacy  as  in  the  brewing  of  porter, 
which  is  not  oidy  forwarded  to  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  exported  to  our  colo- 
nies,— to  the  I'nited  States  of  America,  and 
many  of  the  continental  states.  So  early  as  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  consumption  of  beer 
must  have  been  very  considerable;  for  in  1580 
Sir  Thomas  Gorges,  in  applying  for  the  office  of 
gauger,  stated  to  lord  treasurer  Burleigh  that 
'  tliere  was  a  deceit  to  the  buyer  of  beer  and  ale, 
both  in  the  assise  of  the  vessels,  and  in  the  not 
tilling  them  up;  and  that  the  buyers  taken 
altogether  were  deceived  hereby  £30,000  a  year.' 
There  is  also  evidence  of  the  quantity  of  beer 
brewed  in  London,  in  a  calculation  made  in  the 
year  15B5  by  order  of  lord  Burleigh.  It  appears 
from  this  account,  tliat  there  were  at  that  time 
twenty-six  brewers  in  the  metropolis,  of  whom 
one-half  were  stated  to  be  foreigners.  They 
generally  brewed  six  times  a  week,  and  the 
whole  quantity  brewed  in  London  in  one  year, 
in  small  and  strong  beer,  was  648,960  barrels. 

Before  we  quit  the  '  olden  time,'  we  may  ob- 
serve that  the  charge  of  adulteration,  now  so 
frequently  made,  w'as  also  urged  against  the 
brewers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  are  said  to 
have  put  '  darnel,  resin,  lime,  and  chalk,  into  the 
ale  or  beer,  which  making  the  drinkers  thirsty, 
they  might  drink  the  more ;'  and  that,  when  hops 
were  dear,  '  they  put  into  their  drink  broom,  bay- 
berries,  ivy-berries,  and  sucii  like  things.'  It  is 
due,  however,  to  the  brewers  to  say,  that  these 
charges  were  never  verified  by  the  surveyors. 

Altliougli  the  excise  duties,  and  the  general 
introduction  of  tea  and  coffee,  as  a  substitute  for 
malt  liquor  at  breakfast,  must  have  operated  for 
some  time  as  a  drawback  on  the  consumption, 
yet  it  seems  lately  to  have  received  a  new 
impulse.  In  1761  the  quantity  of  porter  made 
in  London, by  fifty-two  brewers,  was  only  975,217 
barrels,  of  thirty-six  gallons  each  ;  now  a  single 
firm,  that  of  Barclay  and  Co.,  brews  upwards  of 
330,000  barrels  in  a  year;  and  the  quantity 
made  by  the  twelve  principal  breweries  has 
amounted,  in  one  year,  to  the  astonisliing  num- 
ber of  1,500,000  barrels.  What  proportion  of 
this  quantity  is  consumed  in  London  it  would 
be  difficult  to  ascertain. 

Some  of  the  principal  breweries  are  among 
the  curiosities  of  London,  which  every  stranger 
should  see.  That  kriown  by  the  name  of  Whit- 
bread's  brewery,  in  Ciiiswell  Street,  the  plant  of 
which  was  a  few  years  ago  sold  for  nearly 
£1,000,000,  was  deemed  worthy  of  a  royal  visit 
at  a  time  that  its  business  was  not  so  extensive, 
nor  its  arrangements  so  complete,  as  at  present. 
On  the  2Rth  of  May,  1787,  his  late  majesty, 
(I'corge  III.,  accompanied  by  his  illustrious  con- 


sort and  the  three  princesses,  and  attended 
by  several  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting,  visited 
this  brewery.'  That  of  Messrs.  Barclay  is  on  an 
equally  magnificent  scale.     See  Brewing. 

The  ale  and  small  beer  breweries,  and  the  dis- 
tilleries in  London,  are  on  a  great  scale,  though 
inferior  to  the  porter  breweries. 

The  iiwniifui-lures  of  London  are  scarcely  in 
proportion  to  its  commerce.  In  the  sUk  trade 
alone,  however,  50,000  persons,  or  one-sixtieth 
of  the  whole  population,  are  said  to  be  employed; 
and  in  most  of  tlie  light  manufactures  the  num- 
ber is  proportionably  great.  It  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  rest  of  the  country,  that  London 
excels  in  its  manufactures,  since  where  the  best 
price  is  paid  the  best  workmen  will  be  attracted  ; 
and  it  is  due  to  the  country  to  say,  that  to  it 
London  is  constantly  indebted  for  a  succession  of 
artists  and  mechanics,  by  whose  ingenuity  she 
is  not  only  rendered  celebrated  but  enriched. 
See  Silk. 

Many  years  ago,  Sheffield,  justly  celebrated  for 
its  culleri/,  challenged  London  to  a  trial  of  skill, 
by  sending  a  knife  of  a  very  curious  construc- 
tion to  the  cutlers'  company,  with  an  insertion 
on  one  of  the  blades,  defying  competition.  The 
London  cullers,  ambitious  for  the  honor  of  their 
trade,  made  a  pen-knife,  containing  one  well- 
tempered  blade,  in  which  was  introduced  a 
piece  of  straw.  On  the  blade  were  some  lines, 
stating  the  fact ;  and  the  Sheffield  cutlers,  who 
might  well  feel  incredulous,  broke  the  blade, 
and  found  the  straw  entire  and  unsinged, — 
a  piece  of  ingenious  art  for  which  they  acknow- 
ledged themselves  unable  to  account;  and  yet 
Sheffield  was  celebrated  for  its  cutlery  so  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Chaucer,  whose  monk 
'  a  Sheffield  whittle  bore  he  in  his  hose.' 

In  the  more  scientific  manufactures,  such  as 
machinery,  optical  and  mathematical  instru- 
ments, London  has  always  been  celebrated.  It 
was  in  the  metropolis  that  Mr.  Penn  made  his 
celebrated  burning-glass,  of  such  power,  that 
iron,  steel,  flint  stone,  and  even  the  diamond 
itself,  yielded  to  its  almost  magic  power ;  and 
here  Dolkmd  carried  into  effect,  if  he  did  not 
originate,  that  most  important  scientific  discovery 
the  achromatic  glasses  ;  and  a  Mudge,  an  Ar- 
nold, and  a  Brockbank,  made  chronometers, 
which  seem  to  have  approached  perfection,  as  far 
as  it  can  possibly  be  attained. 

It  is  highly  honorable  to  the  operative  me- 
chanics and  artists  of  the  metropolis,  that  amidst 
all  the  fluctuation  of  trade,  'such  a  thing  as 
a  journeyman,  tradesman,  or  any  of  his  family, 
begging  is  almost  unknown,  and  may  with  cer- 
tainly be  pronounced  as  one  of  the  rarest  of 
contingent  events.' 

Retail  Traders. — A  foreigner,  in  looking  over 
a  London  Directory,  and  finding  a  list  of  be- 
tween 30,000  or  40,000  trading  firms,  will  be 
apt  to  consider  the  assertion  of  Buonaparte,  that 
we  are  *  a  nation  of  shop-keepers,'  true  to  the  let- 
ter; and  if  he  is  informed  that  this  list,  numerous 
as  it  seems,  does  not  contain  more  than  one-third 
of  the  shopkeepers  in  the  metropolis,  he  will 
suspect  that  there  are  almost  as  many  sellers  as 
buyers.  Still  more  would  a  stranger  be  astonish- 
ed at  learning  how   lucrative  a  business  shop- 
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keeping  is  in  London — where  u  pastry-cook  has 
been  knovvn  to  die  worth  .£iOO,000,  and  a  dealer 
in  shell  fish,  who  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life 
in  selling  oysters  in  public  houses,  has  left  to  his 
heirs  a  sum  of  £40,000.  Yet  such  is  the  case  ; 
nor  are  these  solitary  instances  of  success  in  life. 
The  list  of  individuals,  who  have  risen  from  ])0- 
verty  and  obscurity  to  high  rank  and  splendid 
fortunes,  would  'stretch  to  the  crack  o'doom,' 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  instances  to  show 
that  in  London  the  road  to  preferment,  honor, 
and  fortune,  is  open  to  the  humblest  aspirant. 

That  such  fortunes  are  amassed  in  London  is 
the  more  astonishing,  when  we  considei  the 
great  expense  with  which  large  establishments 
are  maintained  ;  that  the  rent  and  taxes  of  many 
a  retail  trader  amount  to  more  than  £lOGO  a  year, 
and  that  tiie  smallest  house,  if  in  a  great  thorough- 
fare, will  let  at  the  most  extravagant  rate.  A 
shop,  not  more  than  three  yards  square,  with  a 
room  above  it  of  the  same  dimensions,  has  been 
known  to  be  let  as  a  snuff  shop  at  a  rental  of 
.180  a  year,  and  several  other  houses  equally 
dear. 

Of  all  the  retail  traders,  the  Haberdashers, 
though  dealing  in  such  small  wares,  seem  to  carry 
on  business  to  the  greatest  extent.  One  single 
house  in  the  city  is  known  to  take,  on  an  average, 
£l,500,00U  sterling  a  year,  or  more  than  4000 
guineas  a  day — one-half  of  this  vast  sum  is  re- 
ceived in  cash  for  goods  sold  at  the  counter,  and 
the  other  wholesale  at  a  short  credit.  There  are 
at  least  two  other  houses  in  the  same  business 
whose  returns  are  £1000  a  day.  The  proprietor 
of  one  of  these  establishments,  which  is  necessa- 
rily large  on  account  of  the  business  being  almost 
wholly  retail,  always  gives  the  persons  in  his 
employment  an  extra  allowance  for  supper  when 
the  receipts  of  the  day  amount  to  £1000  ;  thus 
expressing  his  own  gratitude,  and  rewarding  and 
encouraging  the  exertions  of  those  around  him. 
Nor  are  haberdashers  the  only  tradesmen  who 
carry  on  extensive  business,  or  amass  large  for- 
tunes ;  there  is  Exeter  Change,  long  celebrated 
for  its  cutlery  and  hardwares.  Sac,  where  the 
prince  of  retail  dealers,  the  eccentric  Thomas 
Clark,  amassed  £1,000,000  sterling,  and  while 
he  paid  £7000  a  year  to  government  as  income 
tax,  spent  only  a  shilling  on  his  own  dinner. 

About  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago  a  number  of  es- 
ta])lishments  somewhat  similar  to  Kxeter  Change, 
which  is  not  confined  to  any  one  particular 
branch  of  trade,  sprung  up  in  London,  to  which 
the  oriental  term  of  bazaar  was  given,  which  li- 
terally means  a  market.  Of  these,  only  two  re- 
main—  the  western  bazaar,  in  Bond  Street,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Trotter,  in  Soho  Square.  The  latter 
is  a  very  extensive  and  well  regulated  establish- 
ment. Several  large  rooms  are  fitted  up  with 
counters,  drawers,  shelves,  &.C.,  for  the  sale  of 
almost  every  species  of  light  articles,  where  be- 
tween 500  and  600  females  attend  and  trade  on 
their  own  account  in  the  various  articles  of  do- 
mestic manufacture.  The  price  paid  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  space  occupied.  The  utmost  care 
is  taken  that  none  but  persons  of  the  strictest 
moral  character  are  admitted,  and  that  they  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  insult  from  the  idle  and 
dissolute  loungers  of  the  other  sex. 


Two  other  marts  for  retail  trade  have  been 
formed,  the  Burlington  Arcade,  in  Piccadilly, 
and  the  Royal  Arcade,  in  Pall  Mall ;  both  are 
elegant  architectural  improvements,  but  they  are 
too  recently  established  to  enable  us  to  speak 
decisively  of  their  success. 

The  streets  most  celebrated  for  retail  trade  are 
Fleet  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  St.  Paul's  church- 
yard, Cheapside,  the  Poultry,  and  Cornhill,  in 
the  city ;  in  the  Strand,  King  Street,  and  Hen- 
rietta Street,  Covent  Garden;  Cockspur  Street, 
Pall  Mall,  St.  James's  Street,  Piccadilly,  Oxford 
Street,  and  Bond  Street,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town.  The  recent  improvement,  in  opening  a 
communication  from  Carlton  House  to  the  lle- 
gent's  Park,  has  created  a  new  and  spacious 
street  for  retail  business,  called  Regent  Street 
and  the  Regent's  quadrant,  which  has  on  each 
side  a  grand  colonade. 

Clarke  ts  and  suppli/  of  Provisions  — Smith  field 
is  the  grand  mart  for  the  sale  of  live  stock,  w  lich 
is  held  on  Mondays  and  Fridays.  Newgate  and 
Leadenhall  markets  take  the  le;id  for  butc  er's 
meat,  poultry,  &c.,  although  there  are  se  eral 
other  markets  in  various  parts  of  the  metrop  dis, 
where  the  business  is  equally  respectable  tho  igb 
not  so  extensive.  Covent  Garden  market  i  ce- 
lebrated for  the  early  and  abundant  suppiy  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  herbs,  and  flowers.  The  only 
fish-market  in  London  is  that  of  Bdlingsgate, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Belinus,  the  son  of  Dunwallo,  who  built  a  gate 
here,  which  he  ordered  to  be  surmounted  with 
an  urn  containing  his  ashes,  after  his  death.  It 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  sale  of 
fish  should  be  confined  to  one  market,  as,  owing 
to  the  monopoly  thus  established,  tiie  supply  of 
that  article  is  neither  so  abundant  nor  so  reason- 
able as  it  would  otherwise  be.  In  the  mackarel 
season,  if  that  fish  is  very  plentiful,  the  dealers 
will  rather  throw  their  cargo  over-board,  or  sell 
it  for  manure,  than,  by  bringing  it  to  town,  re- 
duce the  price.  Salmon,  which  is  often  very 
plentiful,  and  sold  as  cheap  as  at  Berwick,  or  in 
Yorkshire,  and  Durham,  whence  it  is  supplied, 
is  brought  to  London  packed  in  ice.  Turbot, 
though  caught  in  great  quantities  on  the  York- 
shire coast,  and  sold  there  at  about  4d.  a  pound, 
is  always  extravagantly  dear  in  London — so  dear, 
indeed,  as  to  render  it  a  luxury  attainable  only 
by  the  wealthy. 

The  fruits  and  vegetab  es  consumed  in  the 
metropolis  are  principally  produced  in  the  en- 
virons ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  there  are  up- 
wards of  6000  acres  of  ground  cultivated  as  gar- 
dens within  twelve  miles  of  the  metropolis, 
giving  employment  to  30,000  persons  in  winter, 
and  three  times  that  number  in  summer.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  intelligent  author  of  the  Poma- 
rium  Britannicum,  that  gardening  has  conferred 
a  great  blessing  on  the  metropolis,  in  the  pre- 
vention of  pestilential  diseases,  by  making  clean- 
liness a  matter  of  profit,  and  giving  a  ready  sale 
and  liberal  price  for  the  soil,  which  might 
otherwise  be  sufiercd  to  accumulate. 

Numerous  calculations  have  been  made  of  the 
annual  consumption  of  food  in  the  metropolis, 
but  this  is  not  easily  ascertained, as,  although  we 
may  know  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  yet 
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we  have  no  means  of  learning  their  weiglit, 
which,  by  the  modern  improvement  in  feeding, 
has  been  considerably  increased. 

Of  the  quantity  of  cattle  sold  in  Smithfield 
market  there  are  hov/ever  accurate  returns  ;  and 
we  find  that,  in  the  year  1822,  the  immbers  were 
149,885  beasts,  24,009  calves,  1,507,090  sneep, 
and  20,020  pigs.  Eut  tliis  does  not  by  any 
means  form  the  total  consumed  in  London,  as 
large  quantities  of  meat  in  carcases,  particularly 
pork,  are  almost  daily  brou;4ht  from  tlie  counties 
around  the  metropolis.  It  would  a[)pear  that  the 
inhabitants  of  l.cmdoii  have  become  more  par- 
tial to  mutton  tiian  formerly,  for  the  quantity  of 
cattle  consumed  has  not  increased  m  proportion 
to  that  of  sheep  ;  the  quantity  of  cattle  sold  at 
Smithfield  in  the  year  1701,  being  88,304,  or 
more  than  half  the  number  sold  in  1822,  while 
the  number  of  sheep  was  480,000,  or  less  than  a 
third  sold  in  the  latter  year.  The  total  value  of 
the  cattle  sold  in  Smithfield  is  calculated  at 
£8,500,000.  It  is  supposed  that  £1,000,000  a 
year  is  expended  in  fruit  and  vegetables ;  the 
consumption  of  wheat  amounts  to  1,000,000  of 
quarters  annually;  of  this  four-fifths  are  sup- 
posed to  be  made  into  bread,  being  a  consump- 
tion of  04,000,000  of  quartern  loaves  every  year 
in  the  metropolis  alone.  Until  within  the  last 
few  years  the  price  of  bread  was  regulated  by 
assize,  and  it  may  afford  some  idea  of  the  vast 
amount  of  money  paid  for  this  '  staff  of  life,' 
when  it  is  stated,  that  an  advance  of  one  farthing 
on  the  quartern  loaf  formed  an  aggregate  in- 
crease in  expense  for  this  article  alone,  in  Lon- 
don, of  upwards  of  £13,000  a  week. 

The  annual  consumption  of  butter  in  Lon- 
don amounts  to  11,000,  and  that  of  cheese  to 
13,000  tons.  Tiie  money  paid  annually  for 
milk  is  sup.posed  to  amount  to  £1,250,000,  al- 
though the  number  of  cows  kept  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis  does  not  exceed 
10,000.  One  grazier  at  Islington  keeps  between 
600  and  700  cows,  and  another  between  400  and 
500. 

The  quantity  of  poultry  annually  consumed 
in  London  is  supposed  to  cost  between  £70,000 
and  £80,000  ;  that  of  game  depends  on  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  season  and  the  kindness  of 
country  friends.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
more  surprising  than  the  sale  of  rabbits.  One 
salesman  in  Leadenhall  maikut,  during  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  year,  is  said  to  sell  14,000 
rabbits  weekly.  The  way  in  which  he  disposes 
of  them  is,  by  employing  between  150  and  200 
men  and  women,  who  hawk  them  through  the 
streets. 

It  appears,  from  the  Northumberland  House 
book,  that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  stores  for  the  household  for  a  whole 
year  were  usually  purchased  at  fairs.  Far  dif- 
ferent, however,  are  the  fairs  held  in  the  metro- 
polis and  its  neighbourhood,  where 

raree  shows  are  seen,  and  Punch's  feats, 


And  pockets  picked  in  crowds,  and  various  cheats. 

Three  of  these  fairs  were  formerly  held  in  the 
metropolis,  Bartholomew  fair,  Southwark  fair, 
and  May  fair;  the  two  latter  have  been  abolished, 
and   the    former  shorn  of  much  of  its   ancient 


glory.  SouthvTark  fair  commenced  on  the  8th 
of  ISi.ptember,  on  which  day  the  lord  mayor  and 
sheriffs  were  vront  to  ride  in  their  scarlet  gowns^ 
after  dinner,  at  two  o'clock,  to  St.  Magnus's 
church,  where  they  were  met  by  the  aldermen. 
After  evening  prayer,  they  all  rode  through  the 
fair  as  farasiNewin'4ton  bridge,  and  tlien  retiring 
to  the  bridge  house  they  '  refreshed  themselves 
with  a  banquet.' 

Plays  were  enacted  at  St.  Bartholemew  fair, 
and  Rich  is  said  to  have  met  willi  Walker,  the 
original  Maciieaih,  at  this  fair,  playing  in  a  booth  : 
upon  being  struck  with  his  talents,  he  engaged 
him  for  the  Lincoln's  Inn  theatre.  This  fair  used 
to  continue  for  upwards  of  a  week  ;  but  in  Sep- 
tember, 1743  it  was  limited  to  three  days,  on 
which  the  proprietors  of  booths,  who  usually 
made  a  colleclioii  for  the  prisoners  in  the  Mar- 
shalspa,  declared  tliey  could  no  longer  afford  it. 
This  so  incensed  the  prisoners,  that  they  pulled 
up  the  pavement,  and  threw  stones  over  the  wall 
on  the  bowling-green  adjoining  the  prison,  by 
which  a  child  was  killed  and  several  persons 
wounded.  The  high  constables  and  magistrates 
now  determined  on  putting  down  the  fair;  but 
proprietors  of  booths  and  stalls  removed  to  the 
Mint,  a  place  that  had  long  claimed  peculiar 
privileges  on  account  of  the  palace  which  for- 
merly stood  there,  built  by  Charles  Brandon, 
duke  of  Suffolk.  Here  the  fair  was  held  for 
some  time,  until,  in  the  year  1763,  it  was  entirely 
suppressed. 

^1(11/  Fair,  which  commenced  on  the  1st  of 
i\Iay  and  continued  for  sixteen  days,  was  held 
near  Piccadilly  and  Park  Lane,  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  May  Fair  Chapel  and  the  adjacent 
mansions,  formerly  called  Brook  Fields. 

Buit/iultiwcw  Fair,  that  annual  scene  of  dis- 
order, is  still  continued,  though  reduced  in  du- 
ration from  a  fortnight,  to  which  it  had  extended, 
to  three  days,  the  time  originally  fixed  ;  and  it  is 
declining  so  rapidly  that,  in  a  few  years,  it  will 
probably  be  discontinued  altogether  without  any 
positive  suppression,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
the  fairs  in  the  environs  of  London.  Indeed 
some  doubts  are  entertained  of  the  legality  of 
suppressing  the  fair,  as  it  is  held  under  a  charter 
granted  by  Henry  U.  to  the  priory  of  Bartholo- 
mew, and  confirmed  by  succeeding  monarchs. 

Two  other  fail s  were  held  in  London,  in  Tot- 
hill  Fields,  and  at  Stepney ;  but  these  have  been 
suppressed,  as  have  those  of  Bow,  Fdinonton, 
Brook  Green,  and  West  End,  all  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  London.  There  is  an- 
other fair  which,  though  at  some  distance  from 
town,  claims  a  notice  on  account  of  its  popularity 
with  almost  all  ranks  in  the  metropolis.  This  is 
I'airlop  fair,  which  is  held  on  the  first  Friday  of 
.luly,  in  Hainault  forest.  This  fair  was  founded 
by  Daniel  Day,  an  eminent  block-maker  in 
Wapping,  who,  having  an  estate  in  Essex,  used 
to  assemble  a  few  friends  around  him  on  the  1st 
of  .July,  under  a  huge  oak  in  the  forest,  to  dine 
on  beans  and  bacon.  Public  curiosity  was  at 
length  attracted  to  the  spot  from  this  circum- 
stance, and  a  fair  established  which,  in  fine  wea- 
ther, is  frequented  by  thousands  from  the 
metropolis. 

Tfic  Police. — In  a  large  metropolis,  such  as 
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London,  the  subordinate  l)rancli  of  the  civil 
government,  the  police,  is  of  tlie  utmost  import- 
ance; and,  where  this  is  not  well  organised,  tlie 
inhabitants  go  unprotected,  and  crimes  pass 
unpunislied.  In  France  the  police  system  is 
supposed  to  have  attainec  its  greatest  perfection  ; 
but  the  domiciliary  visits  and  the  espionage  that 
are  there  practised  would  not  be  permitted  in 
this  country,  where  it  is  the  proud  boast  of  every 
man,  that  'his  house  is  his  castle,'  and  that  'he 
cannot  be  punished  but  by  the  laws.' 

Of  the  municipal  regulations  of  the  city  of 
London,  from  the  time  of  Alfred  to  that  ot  the 
conquest,  historians  are  not  very  communicative; 
but  we  learn  that,  when  Henry  L  had  aholisiied 
the  obnoxious  curfew,  robbery  and  murders  be- 
came frequent  in  the  night.  Hoveden,  and 
Walter  of  Coventry,  give  us  a  lamentable  picture 
of  the  metropolis  at  a  period  somewhat  later. 
From  these  accurate  historians  we  learn  that,  in 
1175,  a  brother  of  the  earl  Ferrers  was  not  only 
privily  slain  in  London  during  the  night,  but  that 
*  it  was  then  a  common  practice  in  the  city,  that 
100  or  more  in  a  company  of  young  and  old 
would  make  nightly  invasions  upon  the  houses 
of  the  vvealthy,  lo  the  intent  to  rob  them ;  and,  if 
they  found  any  man  stirring  in  the  city  within 
the  night,  they  would  presently  murder  him,  in 
so  much  that,  when  night  was  come,  no  man 
durst  venture  to  walk  in  the  streets.'  From  the 
same  historians  we  learn  that,  among  the  burglars 
and  assassins  of  this  period,  there  was  '  a  certain 
citizen  of  great  consequence,  credit,  and  wealth, 
surnamed  John  the  Olde,  who,  when  he  cOuld 
not  acquit  himself  by  the  water  ordeal,  offered  the 
king  500  marks  for  his  life.' 

Intoxication  also  appears  to  have  been  an 
early  vice  in  the  metropolis;  for  Fitzstephen,  a 
native  of  London,  who  was  not  disposed  to 
slander  his  fellow  citizens,  after  stating  that 
'  there  is  no  city  that  hath  more  approved  cus- 
toms, either  in  frequenting  churches,  honoring 
God's  ordinances,  observing  holidays,  giving 
alms,  entertaining  strangers,  and  fulfilling  con- 
tracts,'adds,  '  the  only  plagues  are  the  intem- 
perate drinking  of  foolish  people,  and  the  frequent 
fires.' 

But,  frequent  as  robbery  and  other  outrages  had 
become  in  the  metropolis,  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1253  that  the  protection  of  a  nightly  watch 
was  thought  of.  To  Henry  III.  we  are  indebted 
for  this  institution,  and  it  was  this  monarch  also 
who  revived  an  old  Saxon  law,  wbich  is  still 
partially  in  force,  so  far  as  relates  to  injuries 
committed  by  riotous  assemblages,  'that  if  any 
man  chanced  to  be  robbed,  or  by  any  means 
damnified  by  any  thief  or  robber,  he  to  whom 
the  charge  of  keeping  that  county,  city,  or  bo- 
rougli,  chiefly  appertaine<l,  where  the  robbery 
was  done,  should  competently  restore  the  loss.' 

The  pageant  or  cavalcade  of  setting  the  '  march- 
ing watch*,  in  addition  to  the  standing  watches 
was  an  imposing  spectacle.  It  was  dressed  'all  in 
bright  harness,' and  traversed  the  principal  streets 
in  the  city,  to  the  extent  of  '  3-200  taylor's  yards.' 
The  marching  watch  amounted  to  2000  men  ;  but 
in  course  of  time  it  got  so  relaxed  in  discipline, 
and  so  expensive  lo  the  city,  that  it  was  abolished 
by  Henry  VHI.  ;and,  thougii  afterwards  revived 
by  Edward  VI.,  it  soon  sunk  into  disuse. 


Elizabeth  took  the  advantage  of  some  riots 
'to  ajjpoint  a  provost  martial,  with  sufficient 
authority  to  apprehend  all  such  as  should  not 
be  readily  reformed  and  corrected  by  the  or- 
dinary otticers  of  justice;  and,  then  without  de- 
lay, to  be  executed  upon  the  gallows,  by  order 
of  martial  law,'  Nothing  could  be  more  sum- 
mary than  the  process  of  the  provost  martial, 
Sir  Thomas  Welford,  who  rode  through  the  city 
with  a  number  of  armed  men,  arrested  all  va- 
grants and  idle  persons,  and  five  of  these  who 
were  accused  of  a  riot  on  Tower  Hill,  wcie  con- 
demned and  executed  on  the  spot  where  they  had 
offended.  The  martial  law  of  Elizabeth  was  not 
long  in  force,  and  the  police  of  the  metropolis, 
without  undergoing  any  very  violent  change,  lias 
ever  since  been  improving,  until  it  has  attained 
its  present  state  :  which  is  so  far  from  being  con- 
sidered perfect,  that  new  regulations  have  very 
recently  been  made.  The  subject  has  of  late 
years  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment, and,  in  the  session  of  1822,  a  select  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
the  police  of  the  metropolis. 

In  the  metropolis  there  are  eight  police  offices, 
independent  of  those  of  guildhall  and  the  man- 
sion-house in  the  city.  At  the  mansion-house 
the  lord  mayor  presides ;  the  aldermen  attend  in 
rotation  at  guildhall.  lu  order  to  the  conve- 
nience of  the  magistrates,  the  city  is  divided  into 
two  districts.  All  cases  which  occur  eastward 
of  King  Street  are  taken  to  the  lord  mayor, 
and  all  cases  to  the  westward  are  referred  to  the 
sitting  alderman  at  guildhall.  The  officers  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  business  of  the  police  of 
the  city,  under  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  are 
two  marshals,  at  salaries  of  £500  and  £450  a 
year ;  six  marshal  men  receiving  £l  30  a  year,  each ; 
and  1099  patrols,  watchmen,  constables,  &c., 
the  expenses  of  which,  in  the  year  ending  1822, 
were  £28.004  per  annum  ;  but,  as  the  returns  were 
not  complete,  it  is  probable  that  it  considerably 
exceeds  that  sum. 

The  number  of  parish  constables,  patrols, 
watchmen,  &c.,  in  the  several  |)arishes  in  the  city 
of  Westminster,  and  the  counties  of  iMiddlesex 
and  Surrey,  within  a  circuit  of  five  miles,  is 
2945 ;  and  the  expense,  so  far  as  it  was  made 
out  in  the  return  to  parliament,  in  1822,  was 
£66,700  S.s.,  making  the  whole  number  of  local 
police  in  the  metropolis  4044,  independent  of 
the  horse  and  foot  patrol,  and  the  officers  under 
the  direction  of  the  magistrates  at  the  several 
police  offices. 

At  each  of  these  offices,  of  which  that  at  Bow 
Street  takes  the  precedence,  there  are  three  magis- 
trates, two  clerks,  and  eight  officers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Thames  police  office,  where,  in- 
stead of  the  eiuht  officers,  tiiere  are  seventeen 
surveyors,  six  land  constables,  and  forty-five 
river  constables,  with  six  river  surveyors,  and 
twenty  watermen  employed  above  bridge,  and  at 
Black  wall. 

Under  the  superintendance  of  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate, at  Bow  Street,  there  are  the  horse  patrol, 
mounted  and  dismounted ;  the  foot  patrol,  and  a 
clay  patrol.  The  horse  patrol  was  formed  in  the 
year  1805,  in  consequence  of  the  frequency  of 
highway  robberies.  It  is  stationed  on  the  prin- 
cipal roads  leading  to  the  metropolis,  and  within 
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a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  Tlie  foot  patrol  was 
established  in  the  time  of  Sir  John  Fielding,  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  footpad  robbe- 
ries :  they  were  originally  employed  in  traversing 
the  principal  roads  within  a  distance  of  four 
miles  from  the  metropolis  ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  number  of  street  robberies  in  1821, 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  confine  the  exertions 
of  the  foot  patrol  within  narrower  limits,  and  to 
employ  them  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis, 
while  a  body  of  what  is  called  '  the  dismounted 
patrol'  was  employed  in  the  suburbs.  Since 
that  time,  an  active  day  patrol  lias  been  estab- 
lished, at  the  suggestion  of  the  parliamentary 
committee,  which  has  already  proved  of  great 
service  in  preventing  and  detecting  the  more  open 
depredations  committed  in  this  great  city. 

Numerous  as  the  various  branches  of  the  police 
are,  and  great  as  the  expense  is  at  which  it  is 
maintained,  it  is  yet  susceptible  of  improvement ; 
not  only  in  its  general  constitution,  but  in  its  de- 
tails. In  consequence  of  its  being  under  the 
control  of  different  and  unconnected  authorities, 
there  is  a  want  of  that  union  which  is  necessary 
to  a  well  regulated  or  complete  system  of  police. 
It  is  also  desirable  that  the  watchmen  should  be 
more  efficient  than  they  are  at  present.  They 
are  principally  old  men,  or  men  who,  on  account 
of  the  small  allowance  for  their  nightly  duties, 
are  compelled  to  work  in  the  day  ;  and  thus  they 
doze  when  they  should  possess  the  eyes  of  Argus, 
for 

■    Weariness 

Can  snore  upon  tlie  flint,  when  resty  sloth 

Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. 

Coachei;  and  sedans. — We  read  of  whirlicotes  or 
open  chariots  at  an  early  period  of  ancient  his- 
tory :  but  the  covered  coach,  which  is  a  luxury 
of  modern  invention,  was  not  known  in  England 
before  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

In  1625  captain  Badey,  an  old  sea  officer,  first 
set  up  coaches  to  ply  for  hire,  which  were  hence 
styled  hackney  coaches,  and  not  as  some  have 
supposed  from  their  having  been  chiefly  employ- 
ed in  conveying  the  citizens  to  their  villas  at 
Hackney.  lie  began  with  four,  whose  customary 
station  was  at  the  Maypole  in  the  Strand,  where 
the  new  church  now  stands.  The  drivers  were 
dressed  in  elegant  liveries,  and  left  in  tliis  respect 
an  example  which  their  successors  might  do  well 
not  so  entirely  to  disdain. 

In  1G35  the  number  of  hackney  coaches  had 
so  much  increased  as  to  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  nuisance  by  the  court.  In  that  year  there 
was  an  order  passed  by  the  king  in  the  star 
chamber  which  proceeds  in  tliese  terms  : — '  His 
majesty,  perceiving  that  of  late  the  great  number 
of  hackney  coaches  was  grown  a  STcat  disturb- 
ance to  the  king,  queen,  and  nobdity,  through 
the  streets  of  the  said  city,  so  as  the  common 
passage  thereby  was  hindered  and  made  danger- 
ous, and  the  rates  and  prices  of  hay  and  provender 
and  odier  provisions  of  the  stable  thereby  made 
exceeding  dear,  hath  thauaht  fit,  with  the  advice 
of  his  privy  council,  to  pulilish  ins  royal  pleasure 
for  reformation  tljeroin  '  His  majesty  then  com- 
mands that  '  none  should  be  used  therein  except 
they  be  to  travel  at  the  least  three  miles  out  of 
towfi,  and  that  no  person  should  go  in  tliem  ex- 


cept the  owner  constantly  keep,  within  the  cities 
or  suburbs,  four  sufficient  able  horses  or  geldings 
fit  for  his  majesty's  service,  whensoever  his  occa- 
sion shall  require  them.' 

Two  years  after,  however,  Charles  had  so  far 
chanered  his  views  that  he  granted  a  special  com- 
mission to  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  master  of 
the  horse,  to  license  fifty  hackney  coachmen  in 
and  about  London  and  Westminster,  with  liberty 
to  each  to  keep  twelve,  but  not  more,  good 
horses  for  the  purpose  of  tlieir  business.  The 
number  of  hackney  coaches  required  at  this  time 
would  seem,  from  the  number  of  horses  allowed 
to  each  coachman,  to  have  been  about  .300.  At 
present,  for  the  regulating  of  hackney  coaches 
and  chairs  in  London,  there  are  several  statutes, 
viz. :  9  Ann.  c.  23,  made  perpetual  by  3  Geo.  I. 
c.  7,  and  enlarged  as  to  the  number  of  coaches 
by  1 1  Geo.  III.  c  24  :  42  Geo.  III.  c.  78,  so  as 
to  make  the  whole  number  to  be  licensed  1100, 
and  enlarged  also  as  to  chairs  by  10  Ann.  c.  19. 
and  12  Geo.  I.  c.  12,  making  the  whole  numbei 
of  those  400.  By  48  Geo.  III.,  c.  87,  the  fares  were 
increased. 

By  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  147,  200  hackney  chariots 
were  allowed  to  be  licensed  as  part  of  the  1100  ; 
and,  by  55  Geo.  III.  c.  159,  200  additional 
hackney  chariots  were  allowed,  and  several  regu- 
lations made  as  to  the  fares.  The  other  statutes 
now  in  force  are,  12  Ann.  stat.  1,  c.  14 :  1  Geo. 
I.  c.  57:  30  Geo.  II.  c.  22  (see  Carts):  4  Geo. 
III.  c.  36 :  7  Geo.  III.  c.  44  :  10  Geo.  III.  c. 
44:  11  Geo.  III.  c.  24,  28:  12  Geo.  III.  c.  49: 
24  Geo.  III.  Stat.  2,  c.  27:  26  Geo.  III.  c.  72  : 
32  Geo.  III.  c.  47. 

Population. — L'litil  the  general  census  of  the  po- 
pulation v\'as  taken,  in  1801,  political  economists 
differed  widely  in  their  estimates  of  the  number 
of  inhabitants  the  metropolis  contained,  and  of 
the  progressive  ratio  of  increase.  In  the  year 
1377  London  is  said  to  have  contained  about 
35,000  inhabitants.  Howell,  in  his  Londinopo- 
lis,  says  that,  when  Charles  I.  wished  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  papists  and  strangers  resident  in 
the  city,  he  sent  a  precept,  in  1636 — 7,  to  Sir 
Edward  Bromfield,  then  lord  mayor,  who  caused 
a  census  to  be  taken  of  the  whole  population 
within  the  city  walls,  which  at  that  time  is  said, 
tliough  erroneously  no  doubt,  to  have  amounted 
to  700,000.  Howell,  having  no  suspicion  of  the 
inaccuracy  of  this  calculation,  and  inferring  that 
the  population  had  increased  one-third,  during 
the  twenty  years  that  had  elapsed  before  he  pub- 
lished his  work — and  adding  to  this  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  of  Westminster  and  the  suburbs, 
estimates  the  whole  to  amount  to  1,500,000  of 
men,  women,  and  children. 

Sir  W'illiam  Petty,  whose  knowledge  of  poli- 
tical economy  must  ever  entitle  him  to  respect, 
formed  an  equally  fallacious  opinion  as  to  the 
increase  o^  population  in  London.  In  1682  he 
calculated  the  number  of  houses  at  84,000;  and 
that  there  were  eight  persons  in  each  house, 
which  would  give  a  population  of  672,000.  Sir 
William  expected  that  London  would  go  on  in- 
creasing until  the  year  1800,  when  he  thought 
tie  population  would  amount  to  5,359,000  per- 
sons ! 

An  historian,  who  wrote  in   1746,  calculated 
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the  number  of  houses  ai  124,000,  and  the  popu- 
lation at  992,000;  but  Dr.  Bra  ken  bridge,  eight 
years  after,  fixed  it  at  only  751,812  persons,  and 
there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  this  estimate 
was  nearly  correct. 

But,  to  come  to  more  certain  data,  we  find 
that,  according  to  the  census  of  1801,  London  at 
that  time  contained  121,229  houses,  inhabited  by 
216,073  families,  making  864,845  persons.  In 
1311  it  had  increased  to  1,099,104;  and,  in 
1821  to  1,225,960  persons.  Tlie  last  census  is 
very  minute  in  its  details,  and  perhaps  as  accu- 
rate as  it  can  well  be  made.  It  states  that  tlie 
city  of  London,  within  the  walls,  contains  7938 
houses,  inhabited  by  11,571  families,  or  56,174 
persons,  of  whom  27,506  are  males  and  28,668 
females.  Two  families  are  stated  to  be  employed 
in  agriculture ;  9609  in  trade  or  manufactures, 
&c. :  and  1960  families  not  comprised  in  either 
of  these  two  classes.  Thirty-two  houses  were 
building,  and  560  uninhabited. 

The  city  without  the  walls,  including  the  inns 
of  court  and  chancery,  comprises  9232  houses, 
inhabited  by  16,497  families,  of  whom  fifty-five 
are  employed  in  agriculture,  11,592  in  trade, 
&c.,and  4850  families  in  neither  trade  nor  agri- 
culture. The  number  of  males  is  34,441,  and  of 
females  34,819,  making  a  total  of  69,260.  Se- 
venty-three houses  are  returned  as  buildmg,  and 
455  as  uninhabited. 


The  city  and  liberties  of  Westminster  contain 
18,500  inhabited  houses,  382  uninhabited,  and 
391  building.  The  population  consists  of  41,558 
families,  or  182,085  persons,  of  whom  85,082 
are  males  and  97,003  females.  Of  the  families, 
308  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  25,126  in  trade, 
and  16,120  in  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

The  borough  of  Soutiiwark  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  85,1'05  persons,  of  whom  41,690  are 
males  and  44,215  are  females.  The  number  of 
houses  inhabited  is  12,477;  the  families  21,207, 
of  whom  272  are  employed  in  agriculture, 
15,075  in  trade,  and  5860  are  not  comprised  in 
either  of  these  classes.  In  1821  there  were  208 
houses  building,  and  502  uninhabited. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of 
the  metropolis  does  not,  however,  come  under 
any  of  these  divisions,  but  belongs  to  what  may 
be  called  the  suburbs  in  the  hundred  of  Ossul- 
stone,  which  is  classed  into  four  divisions  :  Fins- 
bury,  Holborn,  Kensington,  and  the  Tower. 
These  parts  of  the  town  are  every  year  rapidly 
increasing  ;  and,  at  the  time  the  last  census  was 
taken,  not  fewer  than  2260  houses  were  building 
in  this  hundred,  of  which  upwards  of  1000  were 
in  the  Tower  division  alone.  While  the  popula- 
tion rapidly  increases,  in  every  other  part  of 
London,  it  decreases  in  the  city.  In  1701  it 
amounted  to  139,300,  in  1750  to  87,000,  and  at 
the  la:t  census  did  not  exceed  56,174  persons 


London  Missionary  Society. — The  forma- 
tion of  this  religious  institution,  whose  object 
is  the  dissemination  of  Christianity  through- 
out the  world,  may  be  dated  about  the  year 
1794.  The  .extensive  plan  of  benevolent  ex- 
ertion proposed  might  have  impressed  many 
minds,  and  occupied  many  hearts  at  the  same 
moment ;  but  it  is  the  province  of  the  historian 
to  collect  and  present  to  the  reader  those  facts 
and  events  which  made  known  to  the  world  the 
grand  design  of  the  projectors,  and  called  the 
attention  of  the  people  at  large  to  the  moral 
necessities  of  their  fellow-beings.  In  this  view 
the  public  voice  has  given  to  the  late  Rev. 
David  Bogue,  an  independent  dissenting  minis- 
ter at  Gosport,  the  proud  and  honorable  title  of 
the  Founder  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
Three  years  before  the  rise  of  this  institution  Mr. 
Bogue  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  gain  attention 
to  this  benevolent  object ;  for  in  a  discourse 
which  he  preached  at  Salters'  llall,  j^ondon,  in 
1792,  before  the  correspondent  board  of  the 
society  in  Scotland,  incorporated  by  royal  char- 
ter for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands,  we  have  a  most  perfect 
specimen  of  a  missionary  sermon.  About  this 
time  a  conversation  with  one  of  his  hearers,  the 
widow  of  his  predecessor  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams, 
was  followed  up  on  her  part  by  sending  a  small 
sum  as  her  first  contribution  towards  this  object, 
which  she  pressed  him  immediately  to  undertake. 
The  daughter  of  this  lady,  wiio  wrote  some  of 
the  first  missionary  hymns,  used  to  exult  in  say- 
ing that  if  Mr.  Bogue  was  the  fatiier,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams was  the  mother  of  the  Missionary  Society. 
But  a   visit  made  by  Mr.  Bogue  to  Bristol,  in 


August  1794,  to  preach  at  the  tabernacle,  erected 
there  by  the  celebrated  Whitefield,  gave  rise  to  the 
actual  determination  to  unite  the  various  bodies 
of  Christians  in  the  grand  and  benevolent 
scheme.  There  Mr.  Hey,  pastor  of  the  independ- 
ent congregation  at  Castle  Green,  Bristol, 
joined  with  Mr.  Bogue  and  Mr.  Steven,  minister 
of  the  Scotch  church  at  Covent  Garden,  London, 
who  was  Mr.  Bogue's  colleague  in  the  taber- 
nacle pulpit  at  this  time,  to  attempt  to  rouse  the 
public  mind  to  the  neglected  duty.  In  j)ursu- 
ance  of  this  object  Mr.  Bogue  inserted  in  the 
Evangelical  Magazine  for  September,  1794,  an 
address  to  those  evangelical  Dissentersjwho  prac- 
tise infant  baptism  ;  which  produced  a  powerful 
effect,  and  the  attention  of  Christians  was  kept 
alive  by  constant  reference  to  the  subject  in  the 
same  magazine.  The  associated  ministers  of 
Warwickshire,  through  their  organ.  Dr.  Edward 
Williams,  then  minister  at  Carr's  Lane,  Birming- 
ham, and  afterwards  president  of  the  independent 
college  at  llotherham  in  Yorkshire,  were  among 
the  first  echoes  to  this  awakening  voice.  Dr. 
W.  had  previously  made  an  effort  to  gain  the  co- 
operation of  his  brethren  in  the  grand  cause. 

But  a  meeting  had  been  held  in  London,  at  the 
Dissenters'  Library,  Red  Cross  Street,  wliere  a 
conversation  took  place  between  the  Rev.  .1. 
Eyre,of  llomerton,  and  several  Scotch  ministers 
in  London,  Messrs.  NVaugh,  Love,  and  Steven, 
on  a  publication  by  the  Rev.  M(jlvillc  Ilorne,  to 
rouse  attention  to  missions.  Mr.  I'-yre,  on  his 
return  from  the  library,  called  on  the  Rer.  Mat- 
thew Wilks,  minister  of  the  Tabernacle,  yMoor- 
fields,  and  communicated  to  him  the  conversa- 
tion. These  two  ministers  resolved  to  meet  airain 
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and  each  to  bring  a  friend  with  Iiini.  Their 
number  having  augmented  to  seven  or  nine  per- 
sons, ihey  agreed  to  meet  once  a  fortnight  at  the 
Castle  and  Falcon  in  Aldersgate  Street,  for 
prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  on  tliis  sub- 
ject. After  several  meetings  they  gave  publicity 
to  the  affair ;  addressed  Mr.  Bogue  on  tlie  bul)ject, 
and  invited  leading  men  in  the  several  counties 
of  the  kingdom  to  co-ojierate. 

In  the  month  of  July  1795  the  Evangelical 
Magazine  announced  tliat  a  meeting  would  be 
held  in  London,  in  September,  to  form  a  mis- 
sionary society;  and  a  circular  letter  was  exten- 
sively dispersed  among  ministers  both  in  town 
and  country. 

On  Monday  morning,  September  the  21st, 
several  ministers  met  at  the  Castle  ami  Falcon, 
Aldersgate  Street,  to  make  preparatory  arrange- 
ments. They  opened  a  subscription,  amongst 
themselves,  amountuig  to  £740.  In  the  evening 
a  general  meeting  was  held  in  the  same  place  ;  at 
which  Sir  Egerton  Leigh,  Bart.,  presided  ;  and, 
cordial  co-operation  being  tendered  from  all 
quarters,  the  formation  of  the  society  was  deter- 
mined. On  Tuesday  morning,  September  22d, 
a  numerous  assembly,  including  about  200  mi- 
nisters of  different  denominations,  met  at  Spa 
F'ields  chapel,  where  Mr.  Haweis,  rector  of  Aid- 
winkle,  preached  from  I\Iark  xvi.  15,  16.  After 
the  service  a  kind  of  constituent  assembly  was 
held  in  the  area  of  the  chapel.  Mr.  Kingsbury, 
of  Southampton,  was  chosen  moderator,  and  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bogue,  Eyre, 
Greathead,  Haweis,  Hay,  Hill,  Kingsbury,  Lam- 
bert, Love,  Reynolds,  Saltern,  Steven,  and 
Waugh,  were  appointed  to  bring  forward  the 
plan  of  the  new  society.  In  the  evening  Mr. 
Burder  of  Coventry  preached  in  the  Scotch 
church.  Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden,  from 
Jonah  iii.  2.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Great- 
head,  of  Newport  Pagnel,  preached  at  Haber- 
dashers' Hall,  on  the  question  '  Who  is  my 
neighbour?'  In  the  evening  Mr.  Iley  of  Bristol 
on  Ephesians  i.  10.  On  Thursday  morning 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill  preached  at  Surrey  Chapel 
on  Matthew  xxi.  14;  and  the  last  public  ser- 
vice was  at  Tottenham  Court  Chapel,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  when  Mr.  Bogue  preached  from 
Haggai  i.  2.  In  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 
September  25th,  the  general  meeting  took  place, 
for  the  last  time,  at  the  Castle  and  Falcon.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Percy  having  been  called  to  the  chair, 
and  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  solemnly  in- 
voked, Joseph  ilardcastle,  esq.,  a  merchant  of 
London,  was  nominated  treasurer.  The  meeting 
then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  twenty-five 
directors,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were 
unanimously  chosen  : — The  Rev.  iNIessrs.  Bogue, 
Boden,  Brooksbank,  Burder,  Eyre,  Greathead, 
Haweis,  Hey,  Hill,  Lambert,  Legh,  Love, 
Mends,  Parsons,  Piatt,  Reynolds,  Steven, 
Waugh,  and  Wilks  ;  also,  Messrs.  Foyster,  Neal, 
Stokes,  West,  John  Wilson,  and  Thomas  Wil- 
son. The  following  gentlemen  were  afterwards 
added,  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  society. 
Rev.  Messrs.  Audley  and  Saltern,  and  Messrs. 
Alday,  Campbell,  Cowie,  Steven,  and  Taylor. 
Tiie  Rev.  Mr.  Love  and  Mr.  Shrubsole  were 
elected  secretaries.     At  the  first  meeting  of  the 


members  of  the  society  it  was  resolved  to  recom- 
mend and  countenance  public  meetings  for 
prayer,  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
Monday  in  every  month.  This  recommendation 
lias  been  received  and  practised  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ;  and  to  maintain  these  monthly  meetings 
has  become  the  usage  of  Christians  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  British  empire,  in  various  parts 
of  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  in  many  islands  of  the  sea. 

The  admirable  simplicity  which  characterised 
the  constitution  of  this  society  was  adapted  to 
render  it  popular :  as  its  object  was  to  send  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  the  ultimate  end  pro- 
posed the  conversion  of  the  world  to  God  by 
the  diffusion  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  the 
code  of  laws  ibr  the  regulation  of  its  members 
and  affairs  was  considered  as  made  by  the  great 
head  of  tlie  church,  and  contained  in  the  New 
Testament :  it  therefore  recognised  no  worldly 
alliances,  it  placed  the  members  of  the  society 
under  no  president  but  him  who  is  head  of  the 
church,  and  anxiously  avoided  every  political 
and  ecclesiastical  party  in  the  kingdom,  while 
from  the  catholicity  of  its  fundamental  principles 
it  opened  the  door  and  invited  the  co-operation 
of  tiie  wise  and  wealthy  of  every  communion. 

When  such  a  scheme  was  proposed  it  was 
not  only  natural  but  right  that  persons  should 
hesitate  and  enquire  before  they  decided,  when 
it  is  considered  how  far  the  different  denomina- 
tions had  previously  stood  from  each  other,  how 
frequently  they  spoke  of  the  defects  of  each 
other's  system,  and  how  warmly  they  eulogized 
the  excellencies  of  their  own,  how  little  inter- 
course had  existed  between  them,  and  how  per- 
fectly novel  was  the  experiment  of  uniting 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
others,  in  one  active  and  harmonious  society, 
without  acknowledging  the  peculiarities  or  supe- 
riority of  any  of  them  :  it  is  indeed  no  matter 
of  surprise  that  •  such  a  scheme  should  to  the 
minds  of  some  have  appeared  absurd  and  im- 
practicable ;  but  the  experience  of  the  Society 
has  confirmed  the  reasonable  expectations  of  its 
projectors,  and  it  has  long  enrolled  upon  its  lists 
active  and  zealous  Christians  of  nearly  all  com- 
munions. As  it  became  generally  known,  aux- 
iliary societies  were  formed  in  different  parts  of 
tlie  kingdom,  and  thus  by  tributary  streams  the 
tide  of  life  flows  onward  and  forward  to  fer- 
tilize the  desert  and  solitary  place.  After  a 
series  of  years  had  elapsed,  during  which  the 
society  had  become  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  were  presented  to  the  success 
of  its  labors  by  the  language,  manners,  and  pe- 
culiarities of  heathen  nations,  it  was  determined 
to  establish  a  seminary  or  college  for  the  pur- 
pose of  qualifying  young  men  for  the  special 
work  of  missionaries.  At  first  the  directors 
cheerfully  received  and  sent  out  those  pious 
men  whose  zeal  constrained  them  to  offer  their 
services  to  the  cause ;  but  time  and  reflection 
produced  an  almost  unanimous  opinion  that  a 
seminary  was  absolutely  requisite  for  the  credit 
and  success  of  their  labors.  Gosport  was 
chosen  as  the  appropriate  spot  whereon  to  com- 
mence this  iniititution ;  and  in  selecting  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bogue,  as  the  first  tutor,  the  conduct 
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of  the  directors  was  marked  Ijy  equal  wisdom 
and  kindness;  his  capacious  mind,  sound  judg- 
ment, religious  heart,  and  ardent  zeal,  rendered 
him  eminently  valuable  in  such  a  station.     For 
nearly  thirt)'  years  he  presided  over  t'.ie  seminary ; 
and  at  his  deatii  it  was  removed  to  Iloxton,  and 
is  now  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Henderson,  whose  labors  for  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  Russia,  form  so   con- 
spicuous a  part  of  the  history  of  that  institution. 
The  society  tlms  formed,  and  prepared  for  use- 
ful service,  selected  the  South  Sea  Is/u7uls  as  the 
first  scene  of  its  benevolent  labors,  amongst  a 
race  of' people  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of 
ignorance,    and    wliose    beautiful    country   was 
filled  with  habitations  of  cruelty ;  subscriptions 
to  a  considerable  amount  were  raised  for   this 
purpose,  a  committee  of  examination  formed; 
and,  a  number  of  zealous  persons  having  ten- 
dered their  services,   on  the  16th   of   August, 
1796,  thirty  missionaries,  with  six  women,  and 
three  children,  embarked  from  London  on  board 
the  Duff,  a  vessel  purchased  by  the  society  for 
£5000,  commanded  by  captain  W'ilson.     After 
various  delays   and  disappointments  they  sailed 
from  England  on  the   25tb  of  September,  and 
arrived  at   the   harbour  of  liio  Janeiro:    here 
they   refitted,  and   procured  a  variety  of  seeds 
and  plants  which  it  was  supposed  would  be  use- 
ful for  cultivation  at  Otaheite.     The  latter  part 
of  the  voyage  was  attended  with   considerable 
danger.     At  length,  however,  on  Saturday,  the 
4th  of  JNIarch,  the  island  of  Otaheite  was  dis- 
covered at  a  considerable  distance,  and  by  seven 
o'clock  the  next  morning  they  got  abreast  of  the 
district   of   Ataboroo.     They  were  received   by 
the   inhabitants  with  astonishment  and  apparent 
delight.     A  solemn  service  of  thanksgiving  was 
performed,  at  which  the  natives  behaved  with 
great  quietness  and   attention.     The  Duff  then 
proceeded  to  anchorage  in  Matavai  Bay ;   and  a 
few  days   after  their   arrival  captain  Wilson  ob- 
tained  an   interview    with  Otto,   the  king,    and 
stated    to    him  the  object   for  which   they    had 
visited  his  island.     A  house  was  now  given  to 
the    missionaries,   and   as   much   land  as  they 
thought  proper ;  the  next  day  they  went  ashore 
with  their  beds,  chests,  &c.,  and  took  possession. 
On  the  following  Sunday  the  brethren  directed 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  object  of  their 
mission,    and    Mr.  Jefferson    addressed     them 
tiirongh  the  medium  of  an  interpreter;  some  of 
them  enquired  whether  the  messages   of   God 
were  sent  to  the  servants  as  well  as  the  king  and 
chiefs.     They  replied  in  the  affirmative.     Otto 
the  king  was   present  on   the  occasion,  but  the 
discourse  did   not  appear  to  make   any  impres- 
sion upon   him.     The   next  Sunday  Kelso    and 
Harris,    who    had    chosen  the  islands  of    Ton- 
gatoboo  and  Christinia,  were  solemnly  set  apart 
to  their  work  at  the  mission  house,   and  the  sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  supper  administered,  the 
1)read  fruit  of  Otaheite  being  used  as  the  symbol 
of  the  body  of  Christ. 

The  first  effort  of  the  brethren  was  made  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  new  born  infants,  by 
proposing  to  take  every  child  that  had  been  born 
amongst  a  society  called  Arroies,  where  this  habit 
prevailed,  into  their  own  care,  and  provide  a 
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house  for  the  mothers  during  confinement.  "I'hcy 
succeeded  in  some  degree.  Anxious  to  imjart 
the  blessings  of  civilisation,  the  missionaries 
began  early  to  initiate  the  Otaheitans  in  the  most 
useful  arts  :  they  therefore  constructed  a  saw-pit, 
and  in  the  month  of  April  completed  the  erection 
of  a  forge.  This  caused  great  astonisliment  and 
some  fear.  Pomarre,  the  king's  son,  who  was  pre- 
sent, was  so  completely  charmed,  that  he  caught  the 
blacksmith  in  his  arms  and  joined  noses  with 
him,  as  a  sign  of  his  highest  satisfaction.  Cap- 
tain Wilson  having  conveyed  some  of  the  mis- 
sionaries to  the  islands  of  Tongatoboo  and 
Christinia  now  returned  to  Otaheite,  and,  finding 
the  brethren  most  hospitably  treated,  bade  them 
farewell  and  arrived  in  England  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  1798. 

On  receiving  the  gratifying  intelligence  of  the 
first  successful  voyage,  the  directors,  at  a  special 
general  meeting,  resolved  to  employ  a  ship  be- 
longing to  the  society  in  anotlier  voyage  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  to  supply  the  brethren  with  assis- 
tance in  their  arduous  undertaking;  they  in 
consequence  sent  ten  married  couples,  seven  chil- 
dren, and  419  single  brethren.  On  this  occasion 
captain  Robson  commanded  ;  they  embarked  in 
October,  and  were  detained  at  Portsmouth  several 
weeks  by  contrary  winds  ;  at  length  on  the  20th  of 
December  they  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  under 
convoy  of  the  Amphion  frigate.  On  the  2d  of 
January,  1799,  they  lost  their  convoy,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  were  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
strange  sail ;  this  proved  to  be  an  American  brig. 
On  the  19thof  February  when  they  came  insightof 
Cape  Frio,  and  expected  to  anchor  in  a  short 
time  at  Rio  Janeiro,  a  strange  vessel  which  liad 
been  rapidly  approaching  fired  a  gun  to  bring 
them  to.  This  shot  was  soon  succeeded  by  a 
second  ;  and  the  result  was  a  communication  to 
the  captain  of  the  Duff,  that  his  vessel  was  a 
prize,  and  that  all  her  men  must  instantly  quit 
her,  and  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the 
enemy ;  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  now  con- 
fined was  a  French  privateer,  and  they  soon  learnt 
that  the  Duff  could  not  be  ransomed,  as  she  was 
to  be  taken  to  the  Spanish  port  of  Monte  Video 
in  South  America  :  a  second  and  third  prize 
captured,  they  sailed  irnmediately  and  entered 
the  Rio  de  Plata  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of 
March.  Here  they  met  their  several  fami- 
lies who  had  been  brought  thither  in  the  Duff. 
During  tiiese  detentions  they  were  treated  with 
every  possible  civility ;  until  a  passage  was  pro- 
cured for  them  to  Rio  Janeiro:  whither,  after  tlie 
lapse  of  a  month,  they  had  nearly  arrived,  when 
they  were  doomed  to  suffer  a  second  capture, 
owing  to  the  Portuguese  vessel  in  which  they 
sailed,  having  been  purchased  without  having 
been  regularly  condemned.  There  they  suffered 
considerable  hardships,  being  divided  into  two 
parties,  those  on  board  the  Amazon  were  treated 
with  great  humanity,  while  the  brethren  onboard 
the  Medusa  were  at  the  mercy  of  unfeeling  and 
brutal  tyrants.  After  some  severe  gales,  and  giving 
chace  to  several  strange  vessels,  they  arrived  at 
Lisbon  on  the  22nd  of  September  obtained  tlieir 
liberty,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  female,  who 
died  and  was  buried  there,  they  all  returned  to 
their  native  land  safelv. 
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We  now  revert  to  tlie  affairsofOtalieite,  where 
a  circumstance  had  occurred  which  induced 
most  of  the  l)relhren  to  ab.indon  the  scene  of  tlieir 
hibors.  Early  in  the  month  of  iMarch,  1703,  the 
ship  Nautilus  anchored  in  the  Matavai  Bay  to 
undergo  repairs  and  take  in  water,  when  two  of 
the  seamen  and  five  natives  of  Owyhee  who  hap- 
pened to  be  on  board  escaped,  and  concealed 
themselves  on  the  shore.  The  brethren  were 
prevailed  upon  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  king 
that  the  fugitives  might  be  delivered  up.  On 
tiiis  occasion  they  were  surrounded  by  about 
thirty  natives,  and  some  of  them  stripped  and 
maltreated  :  one  narrowly  escaped  assassination. 
They  however  arrived  in  the  evening  of  tlie  day 
at  the  u.ission  house,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
brethren  wlio  had  heard  of  the  outrage:  the  next 
day  an  offering  of  atonefnent  was  presented  with 
a  promise  to  restore  the  articles  of  wiiich  tiiey 
had  been  plundered  ;  eleven  of  the  missionaries, 
however,  conceiving  their  lives  to  be  in  imminent 
danger,  had  agreed  with  captain  Bishop  of  the 
Nautilus  to  convey  them  to  Port  Jackson,  whi- 
ther they  arrived  after  six  weeks  voyage.  Here, 
however,  more  severe  trials  awaited  some  of  them  ; 
one  was  robbed  and  dangerously  wounded,  ano- 
ther inhumanly  murdered  in  the  vicinity  of  Syd- 
ney. Thus  was  the  aspect  of  the  Otaheitan  mis- 
sion rendered  extremely  gloomy ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  departure  of  their  brethren,  seven  of 
the  missionaries  continued  at  their  post. 

Twelve  new  missionaries  were  sent  out  in  the 
Royal  Post  Admiral,  a  ship  with  convicts  for  Port 
.lackson;  during  the  voyage  a  putrid  fever  broke 
out  amongst  tliem,  to  which  about  forty  persons, 
including  Mr.  Taylor  the  surgeon, and  one  of  the 
brethren,  fell  untimely  victims ;  the  rest  arrived 
in  safety  at  Otaheite  on  the  10th  of  July  1801. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1802  the  mission- 
aries were  able  to  ]jreach  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  but  at  first  without  apparent  effect ;  on 
the  ;}d  of  September,  1803,  Pomarre  died  almost 
suddenly,  and  the  death  of  so  powerful  a  pro- 
tector excited  many  apprehensions  ;  they,  how- 
ever, received  the  assurances  of  the  new  king 
and  his  mother  of  every  protection.  During 
1804  and  1805  the  missionaries  continued  to 
preacii  the  gospel  :  they  also  began  to  form  a 
regular  Otaheitan  vocabulary,  comjirising  up- 
wards of  2000  words,  and  applied  themselves  to 
the  instruction  of  the  native  children  ;  the  king, 
who  on  the  demise  of  his  father  assumed  the 
name  of  Pomarre,  under  the  instruction  of  the 
missionaries  learnt  the  art  of  writing,  and  in  1807 
composed  a  letter  to  the  Missionary  Society  in 
London. 

The  most  interesting  results  followed  the  la- 
bors of  the  missionaries  in  this  island,  notwith- 
standing the  repulsive  and  discouraging  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  commencement  of 
their  labors.  A  rebellion  having  broken  out  in 
Ma'ivai,  in  November  1808,  six  of  the  mission- 
aries with  their  families  retired  to  Huahine  in  a 
brig  which  happened  to  touch  at  Otaheite,  and 
the  remaining  four,  Ilayward,  Nott,  Scott,  and 
Wilson,  continued  with  the  king;  they  all,  how- 
ever, excepting  Nott  and  Ilayward,  subsequently 
retired  to  New  South  Wales ;  and  the  mission  to 
the  Soutli  Sea  Islands  was  to  all  outward  appear- 


ancefinally  given  up;  but,  during  their  residence 
in  New  South  Wales,  Pomarre  wrote  repeatedly 
entreating  them  to  return;  which,  tnuKjuillity 
being  restored  between  him  and  his  subjects,  they 
accordingly  did.  This  was  the  dawn  of  that 
brigiit  day,  which  was  to  shed  the  light  of 
Christianity  on  these  benighted  people.  On 
their  return  they  found  that  the  king  had  cast 
away  his  idols  and  observed  the  Christian  sab- 
bath ;  that  he  entertained  clear  views  of  the 
gospel ;  expressed  great  contrition  for  his  former 
errors;  exerted  his  influence  to  convince  his 
relatives  of  the  error  of  their  superstitions,  and 
was  extremely  anxious  to  erect  an  edifice  for  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  lie  moreover  was  very 
desirous  fo  make  his  public  profession  of  faith 
by  receiving  C'luistian  baptism  :  this,  however,  was 
prudently  deferred  for  some  time  that  he  might 
be  more  perfectly  instructed  in  the  truths  of  reve- 
lation. During  the  years  1813,  1814,  more  than 
rifty  nations  renounced  their  idols  and  desired  to 
be  considered  as  worshippers  of  Jehovah.  Messrs. 
Nott  and  Ilayward  now  visited  the  islands  Hua- 
hine, Ilaitea,  and  Taha,  and  at  the  former  place 
a  young  chief  abjured  his  false  gods  and  professed 
his  faiti). 

In  181 J  liie  congregation  at  Gimeo  was  in- 
creased to  about  300 ;  conversions  to  tiie  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  the  destrudion  of  idols,  went 
on  rapidly  at  Gimeo,  Otaheite,  Raitea,  Huahine, 
and  Tapua  Mann,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1818  fifty  places  of  worship  had  been 
erected.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1818,  a  general 
meeting  was  convened  in  the  district  of  Papetoia, 
Eimco,  in  imitation  of  the  meeting  held  in  Lou- 
don, when  about  2000  of  the  natives  assem- 
bled and  formed  an  Otaheitan  Auxiliary  Mission- 
ary Society  ;  shortly  after  this  interesting  meeting 
the  brethren,  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
England,  were  conveyed  to  their  several  stations 
in  the  A\'indward  and  Leeward  Islands. 

The  month  of  May  1819  was  a  season  replete 
with  pleasure  at  Otaheite;  the  king  had  erected 
a  very  extensive  building  at  Papara,  in  tiie  district 
of  Para,  and  devoted  it  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Missionary  society;  it  was  called  the  Royal  Mis- 
sion Chapel :  it  is  712  feet  long,  and  fifty-four 
wide ;  the  middle  is  supported  by  thirty-six  massy 
pillars  of  the  bread  fruit  tree,  and  the  outside 
pillars  are  280 ;  it  has  133  windows  with  sliding 
shutters,  and  twenty-nine  doors,  the  ends  are 
circular;  there  are  three  square  pulpits  about 
200  feet  distant  from  each  other  ;  it  is  filled  with 
forms,  except  an  area  before  each  pulpit,  and  laid 
with  clean  grass  :  the  rafters  are  covered  with  a 
fine  kind  of  fringed  matting,  which  is  neatly 
bound  with  cords  of  various  colors  ;  the  whole 
building  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  fence  of 
wood  ;  the  space  between  it  and  the  building 
being  filled  up  with  gravel.  After  a  preparatory 
meeting:  on  the  10th,  the  Royal  Chapel  was 
opened  on  the  11th  by  three  services  at  the  same 
time;  the  king  was  present ;  the  whole  congrega- 
tion stood  up  and  san?.  On  Thursday  the  r2th 
the  new  laws  were  publicly  ]u-omulgatcd  in  the 
centre  of  this  chapel  by  the  king  in  person,  and 
unanimously  approved  by  the  raising  u])  the  right 
hand.  On  Eriday,  the  13th,  die  7iew  Missionary 
Society   met  in  th"  "hapel : — the   king  as  pre- 
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sident,  ami  all  the  governors,  officers,  and  mem- 
bers. On  Sunday,  the  16th,  the  congregations  as- 
sembled again  for  divine  service,  and  the  king  was 
publicly  baptised,  and  received  an  address  en- 
treating him  to  walk  worthy  of  his  high  profes- 
sion. After  the  service,  Pomarre  shook  hands 
affectionately  with  all  the  missionaries,  who  were 
stationed  by  his  desire  on  his  right  and  left  hand ; 
he  then  returned  to  his  camp. 

In  May,  1821,  the  Rev.  D.  Tyerman  and 
George  Bennet  esq.,  were  deputed  to  visit  these 
islands  and  ascertain  the  state  of  the  mission ; 
and  on  the  21st  of  Sepember  they  arrived  safely 
at  Otaheite.  Their  report  was  of  the  most  favor- 
able kind  ;  civilisation,  instruction,  and  transla- 
tions were  all  going  on  admirably :  but  during 
their  visit  king  Pomarre  was  taken  ill,  and  on 
the  7th  of  December  Mr.  Crook  one  of  the  bre- 
thren v/as  sent  for,  and  arrived  in  time  to  speak 
a  few  words,  witness  his  departure,  and  listen  to  his 
last  words.  He  reminded  the  king  that  Christ  was 
a  great  Saviour,  and  could  alone  support  in  the 
article  of  death.  The  king  replied  emphatically, 
'  Jesus  alone,'  and  sunk  into  a  stupor,  which  ter- 
minated his  life  in  a  few  hours. 

Tongatoboo. — After  the  first  missionaries  were 
landed  at  Otaheite  captain  Wilson  sailed  for  the 
Friendly  Isles,  and  on  the  10th  of  April,  1797, 
the  Duff  was  moored  in  the  harbour  of  this  is- 
land;  and  on  the  12th  ten  missionaries  took  up 
their  residence  in  a  house  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception :  here,  however,  three  were  murdered 
by  the  natives,  the  remainder  departed  to  Port 
Jackson  in  January  1800,  and  with  one  excep- 
tion subsequently  arrived  in  England.  After 
captain  Wilson  had  settled  the  missionaries  at 
Tongatoboo,  in  1797,  he  sailed  for  St.  Christina 
one  of  the  Marquesa  Islands,  with  two  of  the 
brethren  who  had  chosen  it  as  the  scene  of  la- 
bor; one  however,  disgusted  with  the  people 
and  place,  refused  to  remain,  and  Mr.  Crook  a 
devoted  and  vilified  missionary  was  left  alone  to 
pursue  his  work  in  this  island.  He  remained 
seven  months  and  returned  to  England  in  May 
1799,  thinking  that  he  might  render  the  best  ser- 
vice to  these  islands  by  representing  their  real 
state  to  the  directors. 

It  may  here  be  worthy  of  observation  that, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of  the 
society,  the  directors  expressed  their  intention 
of  sending  the  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Sandwich  Isles;  but  the  probai)ility 
of  so  doing  was  precluded  till  the  visit  of  tlie 
dejiutation  to  the  South  Seas,  where  those  wiio 
had  been  appointed  to  a  different  station  were 
irresistibly  led  to  this  scene  of  usefulness.  Mr. 
Ellis  communicated  these  particulars  in  his  let- 
ters to  the  directors  in  London  :  he  went  to  reside 
there  at  the  earnest  invitation  of  the  king  and 
chiefs,  as  well  as  some  American  brethren,  wlio 
were  already  settled  in  this  extensive  field  of  la- 
bor. This  took  place  in  February  1823  :  in  the 
autumn  of  tite  same  year  the  king,  Tamehamcha, 
resolved  to  visit  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  em- 
barked in  November  being  accompanied  by  liis 
vjueen  Kameliamara,  a  chief  named  Boki  and  his 
wife  with  others.  Previously  to  their  introduc- 
tion to  the  king,  however,  both  Tamehamelia 
and  his  consort  were  seized   with  the  measles, 


and  died  within  five  days  of  each  other :  their 
bodies  received  a  temporary  interment  in  St. 
Martin's  church,  but  were  afterwards  conveyed 
by  the  Blonde  to  their  native  land. 

South  Africa  and  its  adjacent  islands. — Encou- 
raged by  their  success,  in  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific, the  London  Missionary  Society  were  led  to 
direct  their  attention  in  the  next  place  to  the 
continent  of  Africa;  notwithstanding  the  failure 
of  an  attempt  in  conjunction  with  other  societies 
to  establish  a  mission  in  the  country  of  the  Fou- 
lahs,  and  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  sub- 
sequent conquest  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
by  the  arms  of  his  Britlannic  majesty  seemed  to 
present  a  favorable  opportunity  of  access  to  the 
extensive  regions  of  South  Africa ;  but  the  natu- 
ral obstructions  to  their  success  were  very  nume- 
rous and  great.  The  number  of  nations  and 
tribes  into  which  the  whole  population  is  divided 
— their  perpetual  variances  and  wars — their  in- 
dolent and  wandering  habits — the  sterility  of  vas^ 
districts — the  uncertainty  of  the  climate — and 
the  frequent  and  long  continued  droughts,  all 
combined  to  impede  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  their  advancement  in  civili- 
sation. Much,  however,  was  done  in  the  dis- 
covery of  what  is  necessary  to  be  done;  and 
when  the  number  of  direct  instances  of  useful- 
ness are  collected  and  brought  into  one  view  it 
will  appear  very  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 
Dr.  Vanderkemp,  the  son  of  a  worthy  minister 
of  the  Dutch  church,  in  Rotterdam,  being  con- 
verted and  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
was  induced  to  offer  his  services  to  the  society, 
and  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hickerer 
Edmonds,  and  Edwards,  sailed  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  the  month  of  December,  1798,  on 
board  a_transport  vessel  laden  with  convicts  forNew 
South  Wales.  It  was  the  choice  of  the  brethren 
to  go  in  this  vessel  that  they  might  commence 
their  benevolent  labors  amongst  the  most  miser- 
able and  abandoned  of  their  fellow  creatures ; 
they  were  during  the  voyage  exposed  to  great 
personal  danger  from  the  refractory  character  of 
the  prisoners  ;  but  they  became  instrumental  in 
doing  much  spiritual  good  to  these  wretched 
victims  of  depravity  and  crime :  their  lives  also 
were  in  great  jeopardy  from  a  violent  storm,  but 
they  arrived  safely  at  the  Cape  and  were  received 
with  great  cordiality.  A  favorable  opening  soon 
occurred  to  introduce  the  gospel  among  the 
Boschmen,  a  savage  and  cruel  nation  of  Hotten- 
tots, and  Messrs.  Hickerer  and  Edwards  were 
deir.ied  to  this  walk,  while  Dr.  \'aiiderkemp  and 
Mr.  Edmonds  should  pursue  their  original  plan 
of  endeavouring  to  plant  the  standard  of  the  cross 
in  Cafiraria.  Dr.  \'anderkempand  his  colleague 
loft  Cape  Town  on  the  29th  of  INIay,  and  bcinj. 
furnished  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  tht 
landrost  proceeded  to  Graaf  Reinet.  There  they 
remained  a  few  days,  then  resumed  their  journey 
to  the  frontier  of  Caffraria,  and  after  a  toilsome 
and  dangerous  route  reached  the  residence  of 
Gcitlia  the  king,  on  the  20th  of  September  :  after 
some  disputes  relative  to  their  continuance  the 
king  granted  them  a  tract  of  land  on  the  other 
side  of  tlic  river  Keiskamina,  and  on  the  20th  of 
October  they  took  possession.  In  December, 
however,  not  considering  themselves  safe  in  Caf- 
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fraria,  the  colonists  resolved  to  escape,  and  Dr. 
Vanderkeinp  accompanied  llieni ;  they  arrived 
on  the  14th  of  May  1801  at  Graaf  lleinet,  where 
two  new  missionaries  were  anxiously  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  Dr.  Vanderkemp  to  whose  assist- 
ance they  had  been  sent  out :  here  they  remained 
till  fresh  outrages  and  internal  commotions  led 
tlu-m  to  quit  Graaf  lleinet  in  I'cbruary  1802,  and 
they  proceeded  with  lO'J  Hottentots  undA  the 
escort  of  major  Sherlock,  to  Bota  Place  in  the 
vicinity  of  Aigoa  Bay,  where  they  had  appa- 
rently reason  to  hope  for  a  permanent  settlement. 
But  hence  also  they  were  obliged  to  flee,  and 
they  removed  to  Fort  Frederick.  The  Cape  be- 
in"  now  restored  to  the  Dutch,  they  waited  here 
till  the  new  government  should  assign  some  other 
spot  for  their  residence  ;  and  on  a  visit  from  the 
new  governor,  in  April  1803,  he  kindly  assigned 
them  a  tract  of  land  for  a  settlement  about  seven 
miles  northward  of  Fort  Frederick  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  small  river,  which  the  Hottentots  call  Kooboo. 

On  their  arrival  at  this  new  station  Dr.  \'an- 
derkemp  gave  it  the  name  of  Bethelsdorp,  or  the 
village  of  Bethel :  here  they  planted  gardens, 
erected  a  temporary  church,  and  houses  for  their 
own  accommodation  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  commenced  public  worship  and  opened  a 
school.  Their  labors  were  rendered  successful  in 
general,  and  especially  in  the  conversion  of  Cu- 
pido,  Boezak,  and  Sampson  :  but,  in  the  n^onth 
of  April  1803,  in  consequence  of  false  represen- 
tations and  unfounded  charges  made  against  the 
missionaries  by  the  Dutch  boors,  the  governor 
sent  for  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  and  he  and  Mr.  Read 
repaired  to  Cape  Town,  and  were  detamed  there 
till  January  1806,  when  the  British  once  more 
took  possession  of  the  colony.  Sir  D.  Baird  now 
sent  for  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  and  treated  him  with 
marked  respect :  he  soon  afterwards  gave  the 
Dr.  permission  to  return  by  sea  to  Bethels- 
dorp, and  both  himself  and  Mr.  Read  were  re- 
ceived by  their  people  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  joy.  In  Aprill81 1  Dr.  Vanderkemp  and 
^Ir.  Read  were  summoned  before  an  extraordi- 
nary commission,  appointed  by  the  governor  at 
Cape  Town ;  and  comnuinicated  to  the  commis- 
sioners more  than  100  cases  of  Hottentots  said  to 
have  been  murdered.  On  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber five  German  brethren^  with  a  converted  black 
from  Demerara,  arrived  in  safety  at  the  Cape, 
and  were  gladly  received.  They  were  considering 
on  an  arrangement  for  the  disposal  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, when  they  were  visited  with  the  dis- 
tressing loss  of  their  venerable  and  apostolic 
friend  Dr.  A'anderkemp,  who  died  on  the  loth 
of  December,  1811. 

In  consequence  of  this  event,  and  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  these  stations,  the  society 
deputed  one  of  their  ov/n  body,  the  Rev.  John 
Campbell  of  Kingsland,  to  visit  the  Cane,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  '24th  of  (Jctober,  1812;  and, 
on  the  20th  of  March  in  the  ensuing  year,  at 
Bethelsdorp,  he  found  that  civilisation  had  made 
considerable  progress ;  that  the  natives  exercised 
the  various  businesses  of  smiths,  carpenters,  saw- 
yers, basket-makers,  brush-makers,  thatchers,coo- 
pcrs,  lime-burners,  &c.;  he  also  saw  cultivated 
fields  two  miles  in  length,  on  both  sides  of  a  river, 
and  was  informed  that  their  cattle  had  increased 


from  218  to  2 200.  The  beneficial  effects  o( 
Christianity  were  apparent  in  this  despised  spot 
in  a  variety  of  excellent  institutions  formed  by 
the  Hottentots  ;  and  they  had  contributed,  during 
the  preceding  twelve  months,  thesumof  seventy- 
s'X  dollars,  in  aid  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. When,  on  his  second  visit  to  these  parts, 
Mr.  Campbell,  with  Dr.  Philip,  called  at  Bethels- 
dorp in  June  1819,  they  were  much  gratified  at 
finding  that  the  Hottentots  had  erected  asubstari- 
tial  place  of  worship  and  several  good  houses. 
In  1822  and  1823  very  considerable  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  erection  of  superior 
habitations :  a  public  store  was  opened  to  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  the  natives  going  to  dis- 
tant places  to  purchase  goods ;  and,  in  the  report 
communicated  to  the  general  meeting  in  London, 
in  May,  1824,  the  accounts  of  their  progress  in 
industry  and  instruction  were  highly  satisfactory. 
On  the  28th  of  December,  1823,  his  majesty's 
commissioners  of  enquiry  arrived  at  Bethelsdorp, 
accompanied  by  their  secretary :  they  attended 
divine  service  at  the  mission  chapel,  when  Mr. 
Ketchingman  preached  from  Psalm  cxxvi.  3. 
After  the  sermon  about  twenty  Hottentots  read 
the  third  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  were 
examined  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  scriptures : 
the  children  read  a  chapter,  and  were  catechised. 
The  Englisii  class  then  read  a  few  easy  lessons  ; 
when  all  was  finished  the  object  of  the  visitors  was 
announced,  and  some  of  the  old  men  belonging 
to  the  institution  rose  up  to  thank  the  king  of 
England  and  them,  for  the  interest  they  took  in 
the  poor  Hottentots  at  Bethelsdorp  :  the  honorable 
commissioners  expressed  their  lugh  satisfaction 
with  tlie  progress  of  the  people,  both  in  civilisation 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  Christianity. 

Having  given  this  sketch  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  missionaries  in  the  colony,  near  the  Cape, 
we  may  observe  that  those  beyond  it,  among  the 
Caffres,  Geogiras,  Bushmen,  Bootchuanas,  and 
Namaquas,  and  in  the  African  Islands,  Mada- 
gascar and  INIauritius,  exhibit  great  patience 
and  perseverance  ;  an  examination  of  the  pub- 
lished accounts  of  their  proceedings  and  labors 
will  furnish  ihe  reader  with  many  instances  of 
gratifying  success.  The  remarkable  conversion, 
the  honorable  life,  and  the  happy  death  of  the 
CafTre  chief,  Africaner;  tiie  formation  of  Chris- 
tian churches  in  seven  or  eight  stations  within 
the  colony ;  and  the  establishment  of  an  auxiliary 
missionary  society  at  the  Cape ;  are  encouraging 
proofs  of  the  utility  and  efficiency  of  such  be- 
nevolent exertions  :  they  establish,  beyond  tJie 
power  of  contradiction,  that  there  is  not  a  natural 
incajjacity  in  the  minds  of  Hottentots  for  civil, 
moral,  and  religious  improvement.  Much  re- 
mains to  induce  deep  and  painful  commiseration, 
but  much  may  be  anticipated  to  justify  the  as- 
surance of  hope.  The  other  principal  settle- 
ments in  South  Africa  are  Bethany,  .situated  in 
Great  Namaqua  Land,  about  fifty-five  miles 
north  of  the  Orange  River,  where  a  mission  was 
commenced  in  1815;  Steinkopff,  ia  Little  Na- 
maqua Land,  where  the  gospel  was  introduced 
in  1817;  the  Pearl,  in  the  district  of  Stellen- 
bosch,  first  occupied  in  1819  ;  and  Cape  Town, 
where  a  number  of  heathens  attend  the  ministry 
of  Dr.  Phillip. 
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We  next  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
llie  labors  of  the  society  in  Asia,  including  the 
luist  India  Islands,  with  the  extensive  country 
of  China.  In  the  month  of  February,  1304, 
some  missionaries  sailed  from  England  to  com- 
mence their  work  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel; 
they  selected  \^izagapatam,  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  five  districts  into  which  the  northern  clrcars 
are  divided.  In  1808  they  were  joined  by  a 
converted  brahmin,  named  Ananderayer,  who,  in 
the  October  following,  went  on  a  missionary  tour 
to  the  southward,  and  preached  the  gospel  to 
many  hundreds  of  his  countrymen.  In  1809 
the  ilev.  George  Cran,  one  of  the  missionaries, 
died;  and  two,  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Lee,  arrived 
by  way  of  America,  to  join  Mr.  Des  Grayes, 
who  by  the  decease  of  his  coadjutor  had  been 
left  alone.  Mr.  Rengletaube,  who  sailed  to 
India  in  1804,  selected  the  Tinivelly  country  as 
the  scene  of  labor;  but  being  precluded  from 
going  thither  till  February,  1806,  he  extended 
his  labors  into  Travancore,  and  made  that  king- 
dom the  principal  seat  of  the  mission.  After 
laboring  faithfully  at  this  station  for  several 
years,  ill-health  compelled  him  to  relmquish  it; 
in  1816  other  persons  succeeded  him,  and  in 
1818  and  1819  nearly  3000  of  the  natives  placed 
themselves  under  religious  instruction.  In  the 
spring  of  1810  the  Rev.  J.  Hands  arrived  in 
India  with  the  hope  of  commencing  a  mission 
to  Seringapatam ;  but,  as  he  could  not  gain  access, 
he  was  induced  to  direct  his  attention  to  Bellary, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Mysore. 
In  1816  he  was  joined  by  Mr,  Reeve;  many 
additions  were  made  to  the  church.  In  January, 
1819,  a  Juvenile  Bible  Society  was  formed  in 
this  place ;  and  during  the  year  the  gospel  was 
carried  several  hundred  miles  through  the  dark 
villages,  and  several  thousand  tracts  were  dis- 
tributed. Messrs  Hands  and  Reeve  are  ad- 
vancing witii  the  Canara  version  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  Mr.  Reeve  has  undertaken  a 
compilation  of  a  Canarese  and  English  Dic- 
tionary. Besides  these  stations,  others  have  been 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies, 
as  at  Chinsurah,  Madras,  Surat,  Calcutta,  Ban- 
galore, Benares,  Belgaum,  Quilon,  Cuddapat, 
and  Seringapatam. 

China. — In  order  to  convey  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  Christian  salvation  to  this  populous  and 
beniglited  empire,  the  London  Society  resolved 
to  attempt  a  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
the  Rev.  Robert  Morrison  was  selected  for  this 
arduous  work,  and  was  assisted  in  London  by  a 
native  of  China  in  learning  the  language  and 
transcribing  a  harmony  of  the  gospels  and  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  from  a  MS.  copy 
in  the  British  Museum.  His  attention  was  also 
directed  to  mathematics  and  astronomy.  In  the 
month  of  January,  1807,  Mr.  Morrison  sailed 
from  England,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Canton, 
where  he  remained  till,  from  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  European  residents  at  Canton  and 
the  Chinese  government,  all  intercourse  with 
foreigners  was  prohibited.  Mr.  Morrison,  there- 
fore, retired  in  the  beginning  of  November  to 
Macao,  where  he  applied  himself  unremittingly 
to  the  study  of  the  language.  Matters  being 
amicably  arranged,  our  missionary  returned  to 


Canton,  and  in  1809  was  appointed  Chinese 
translator  to  the  English  factory.  lie  found  the 
ideas  of  the  Chinese  exceedingly  obscure  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  true  and  living  God. 
In  September,  1810,  I\Ir.  Morrison  sent  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  carefully  revised  with  the 
Greek  text  to  a  Chinese  printer,  and  agreed 
to  pay  him  521  dollars  for  1000  copies,  in- 
cluding the  cutting  of  30,000  characters,  the 
wood  on  which  they  were  to  be  cut,  the  paper, 
printing,  and  binding.  When  this  little  work 
was  completed,  three  ambassadors  from  the  Le- 
ki-yo  islands,  coming  to  China  with  tribute, 
arrived  just  in  time  to  be  presented  with  some 
copies.  The  vernacular  tongue  of  these  islands 
is  a  dialect  of  the  Chinese  language,  which  is 
read  by  the  literati.  In  April,  1812,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, who  had  previously  forwarded  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Gospel  by  St.  Luke,  and  a  Chinese 
tract  on  the  way  of  salvation,  now  sent  a  trans- 
lation of  a  Chinese  edict,  declaring  the  printing 
of  books  on  the  Christian  religion  in  China  a 
capital  crime.  In  the  summer  of  1814  Mr. 
Morrison  travelled,  in  the  suite  of  the  British 
embassy,  through  six  provinces  of  China.  This 
occupied  about  six  months  ;  the  embassy  arrived 
at  Canton  on  its  return  in  January,  1817.  In 
September,  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Morrison  says, 
in  a  letter  to  the  society,  '  I  have  translated  the 
morning  and  evening  prayers  of  the  church  of 
England,  as  helps  for  devotion.  The  church  of 
Scotland  supplied  us  with  a  catechism  :  the 
congregational  churches  with  a  form  for  Chris- 
tian assembly.  We  are  of  no  party ;  we  recog- 
nize but  two  divisions  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  those  who  love 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  those  who  do  not.' 
In  a  letter  dated  March,  1819,  Dr.  Morrison  ob- 
serves, that  he  had  recently  written  a  small  book, 
called  A  Voyage  Round  the  World,  to  this  he 
added  a  map  of  the  world ;  but  the  printer,  in 
copying  that  part  in  which  Judea  was  mentioned 
as  the  place  where  Jesus  the  Saviour  was 
born,  obliterated  the  name  of  Jesus,  probably 
through  fear.  In  1820  Dr.  Morrison  opened  at 
Macao  a  dispensary  for  the  Chinese  sick  poor  ; 
it  became  very  popular;  but,  after  the  return  of 
his  family  from  Europe,  our  missionary  found 
his  time  inadequate  to  its  continuance.  From 
the  year  1813  the  gospel  has  been  more  or  less 
regularly  preached  both  in  English  and  Chinese 
at  Macao  or  Canton ;  and,  besides  the  advantages 
derived  by  European  or  American  residents, 
these  services  have  not  been  destitute  of  bene- 
ficial results  to  some  Chinese  themselves.  In 
1823,  on  the  9th  of  December,  Dr.  Morrison 
embarked  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in 
safety  on  the  20th  of  March ;  he  was  presented 
to  the  king  by  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  permitted  to  lay  before  his  majesty 
the  Chinese  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  made 
by  himself  and  the  late  Dr.  Milne,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Singa- 
pore. His  majesty  was  pleased  to  convey  the 
expression  of  his  marked  approbation.  Dr. 
Morrison  had  intended  to  return  to  China  about 
the  latter  end  of  1824,  but  consented  to  remain 
in  England  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
elementary  instruclioiis  in  the  Chinese  language 
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and  conferring  with  those  who  might  be  desirous 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  it  for  sacred  pur- 
poses, or  objects  of  general  knowledge  and  liter- 
ature. 

Malacca. — In  the  autumn  of  1812  the  Rev. 
W.  Milne  sailed  from  England  to  assist  Dr. 
Morrison  in  his  missionary  labors  in  China  :  hp 
was,  however,  through  the  influence  of  some 
Catholic  priests,  obliged  to  retire  from  Macao 
to  Canton.  lie  afterwards  visited  Java,  and, 
having  distributed  books  in  great  numbers  in 
Batavia,  he  made  a  tour  through  the  east  of  Java 
and  the  island  of  Madura.  On  his  return  to 
China  he  determined,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Dr.  Morrison,  to  settle  at  Malacca ;  accordingly 
he  and  Mrs.  Milne  embarked  in  April  1815,  and, 
on  the  22nd  of  May,  arrived  at  his  destination ; 
he  commenced  his  labors  with  a  charity  school 
for  poor  Chinese  boys,  who  were  instructed  in 
the  elementary  books  common  in  China,  together 
with  writing  and  arithmetic  according  to  the 
Chinese  method.  In  January  Mr.  Milne  paid  a 
visit  to  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  and, 
durmg  his  stay,  distributed  tracts,  testaments, 
8cc.  On  his  return  to  Malacca,  in  February, 
he  opened  two  new  schools,  containing  about 
eighty  boys,  and  introduced  the  method  of  writ- 
ing in  sand.  In  April  Mr.  Milne  distributed 
some  tracts  and  testaments  on  board  some  junks 
from  Siam  and  Cochin  China ;  in  November  a 
Chinese,  named  Leang  Kung  Fah,  was  baptised ; 
in  the  course  of  the  same  month  he  opened  a 
Thursday  evening  lecture  in  the  temple  Ta-pek- 
Kung.  On  the  11th  of  November,  1818,  major 
Farquhar,  commandant  of  Malacca,  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  an  institution  called  the 
Anglo-Chinese  College,  in  the  presence  of  the 
governor  of  the  colony  ;  the  chief  objects  of  this 
institution  are  the  cultivation  of  Chinese  and 
English  literature,  and  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  countries  and  islands  eastward  of 
Penang:  it  owes  its  origin  to  Dr.  Morrison, 
who  generously  devoted  the  sum  of  £lOOO  ster- 
ling to  the  erection  of  the  building,  and  promised 
an  additional  sura  of  £100  annually,  for  the  first 
five  years,  commencing  from  the  opening  of  the 
college.  Tiiis  establishment  is  to  be  known  in 
future  by  the  name  of  the  Singapore  Institution; 
and  in  that  promising  seat  of  learning  the  five 
principal  languages  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  the  globe  are  to  be  taught,  spoken  by  not 
fewer  than  300,000,000  of  the  human  race.  In 
March,  1819,  Mr.  Milne  lost  his  amiable  and 
pious  wife;  and  in  1822,  at  the  beginnincc  of 
the  year,  the  society  sustained  the  severe  loss  of 
his  own  death.  In  the  month  of  January,  1819, 
Mr.  Medhurst,  who  had  previously  assisted  Dr. 
Milne  at  Malacca,  embarked  for  Penang;  and 
in  1 823  a  chapel  was  erected  by  subscription 
for  Chinese,  Malay,  and  English  worship ;  the 
estimated  expense  was  6000  Spanish  dollars : 
nearly  half  the  sum  was  raised  on  the  spot,  in- 
cluding a  donation  of  400  dollars  from  his 
excellency  governor  Piiillips.  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  on  the  11th  of  June  ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  the  chapel  was  attended 
by  large  and  respectable  congregations. 

Java. — The  society,  anxious  to  circulate  Dr. 
Morrison's  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 


and  extend  the  knowledge  of  ChristiL-iiity  through 
the  island  of  Java,  the  retidence  of  about  100,000 
Chinese,  sent  out  missionaries  to  Batavia,  the 
principal  city,  and  they  embarked  accordingly 
on  the  31st  of  Deceinber,  1813:  these  mis- 
sionaries saw  the  fruit  of  the  books  circulated  by 
Mr.  Milne;  and  here,  as  well  as  in  the  island 
of  Amboyna,  prosperity  followed  their  labors. 
In  October,  1819,  Mr.  INIilton  removed  from 
Malacca  to  Singapore,  the  town  and  principality 
of  which  were  originally  founded  by  some  ad- 
venturers from  the  island  of  Sumatra,  but  wiiich 
had  recently  been  ceded  to  the  English.  Here 
Mr.  Milton  established  a  Christian  mission,  and 
his  design  received  the  patronage  of  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  and  W.  Farquhar,  esq.,  who  gave  a  piece 
of  land  for  the  object.  In  1822  Mr.  Thomson 
removed  to  this  station  to  take  charge  of  the 
Malay  department,  and  a  place  of  worship  was 
commenced  for  services  both  in  the  Chinese  and 
Malay  languages.  In  January,  1823,  Dr.  Mor- 
rison visited  this  station  in  his  way  to  Malacca, 
and  had  several  interviews  witii  Sir  S.  Raffles, 
who  expressed  an  earnest  desire  for  the  removal 
of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  to  Singapore,  and 
that  it  should  be  united  with  a  Malayan  college 
to  be  founded  in  the  settlement,  which  was 
eventually  done ;  and  the  Singapore  institution 
thus  formed  was  to  consist  of  the  following  de- 
partments :  1.  A  scientific  department  for  the 
common  advantage  of  the  several  colleges  that 
may  be  established  ;  2.  A  literary  and  moral 
department  for  the  Chinese ;  and,  3.  A  literary 
and  moral  department  for  the  Siamese,  Malay, 
&c.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  INIilton  went  to  Cal- 
cutta to  purchase  presses  and  other  articles  for 
printing;  and,  on  his  return,  the  printing  of  a 
Siamese  version  of  Genesis  was  immediately 
commenced.  About  this  time  the  government 
ordered  200  acres  of  land  to  be  enclosed  for 
settling  and  employing  such  persons  as  might  be 
desirous  of  receiving  Christian  instruction ;  and 
directed  that  converts  to  Christianity  should  be 
admitted  to  burial  in  the  European  cemetery. 

The  mission  to  Demerara  commenced  in  De- 
cember, 1807;  that  to  Madagascar  in  1818. 

A  few  particulars  may  be  stated  respecting 
each.  The  success  which  attended  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  in  Demerara,  during  the  year  1808, 
continued  to  increase  and  abound  ;  so  that,  early 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  number  of  slaves  ad- 
mitted into  the  church  by  baptism  amounted  to 
twenty-four.  Mr.  Wray  had  been  sent  hither  at 
the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Post,  a  respectable  and 
pious  Dutch  planter,  who  resided  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  colony ;  this  excellent  man  died  on 
the  29th  of  April,  deeply  mourned,  and  de- 
servedly lamented.  Mr.  Wray  says,  '  a  more 
affecting  scene  was  perhaps  never  presented ; 
more  than  500  negroes  of  his  own,  and  from 
other  estates,  bitterly  lamenting  his  loss.'  Mr. 
Post  secured  to  the  use  of  this  mission  the 
chapel  and  dwelling  house  of  the  minister;  and 
assigned  the  sum  of  £100  sterling  toward  the 
minister's  supjiort,  so  long  as  the  London  Society 
shall  continue  to  provide  a  missionary  for  that 
station  who  shall  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
formed church.  On  the  25th  of  May  the  colonial 
sovernment  issued    a   proclamation  prohibiting 
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tiic  slaves,  undei  severe  penalties,  from  as- 
semblini;  together  before  sun-rise  or  after  sun-set; 
this  regulation  had  an  injurious  influence  in  cir- 
cumscribing the  usefulness  of  the  missionary,  and 
i\Ir.  Wray  paid  a  visit  to  England  that  a  respect- 
ful representation  of  this  grievance  might  be  laid 
before  his  majesty's  government ;  an  official  letter 
was  in  consequence  transmitted  to  the  governor 
of  Demerara,  signifying  the  determination  of 
the  government  at  home  that  slaves  should  be 
allowed  to  meet  every  Sunday  for  worsliip  and 
instruction,  from  five  in  the  morning  to  nine  in 
the  evening ;  and,  on  other  days,  from  seven  to 
nine  in  the  evening,  provided  they  had  permis- 
sion of  their  respective  masters.  This  interpo- 
sition was  immediately  and  readily  attended  to 
by  the  governor,  who  expressed  himself  very 
favorable  to  the  missionaries  and  their  exertions, 
and  it  was  followed  by  very  salutary  effects 
among  the  slaves.  Mr.  Wray,  with  the  consent 
of  the  directors,  afterwards  removed  to  Berbice; 
and  in  January,  1817,  Mr.  John  Smith  was  sent 
out  by  the  directors  to  fill  the  vacant  station, 
which  he  continued  to  occupy,  with  much  useful- 
ness and  prosperity,  till  May  1823,  when  cir- 
cumstances arose,  of  a  very  painful  nature,  which 
have  been  before  the  public  in  all  their  affecting 
details,  and  which  led  to  the  terminafion  of  his 
valuable  services  and  life,  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, 1824.  The  sensation  occasioned  by  this 
event  was  communicated  to  the  whole  British 
nation,  and  it  occupied  the  consideration  of  the 
British  parliament;  and,  from  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  leading  members  of  government 
on  that  occasion,  it  is  believed  the  cause  of 
Christian  missions  will  derive  important  and 
lasting  benefits. 

The  mission  to  Madagascar  was  commenced 
by  Bevan  and  Jones  in  1818.  They  opened  a 
sciiool  at  Tamatave,  and  every  thing  appeared 
promising  and  auspicious;  but,  in  the  space  of 
a  few  months,  five  individuals  were  carried  to  an 
untimely  grave,  and  Mr.  Jones,  after  a  partial 
recovery  from  the  Malaegache  fever,  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  the  Mauritius.  In  September, 
1820,  Mr.  Jones  returned  in  company  with  Mr. 
Hastie,  a  gentleman  sent  by  the  governor  to  ne- 
gociate  with  king  Radamaforthe  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  in  his  dominions.  He  consented  to 
the  proposed  treaty,  on  condition  that  he  sliould 
be  allowed  to  send  some  of  his  people  to  the 
Mauritius  and  England  for  instruction,  and  that 
artificers  should  be  sent  over  to  him;  this  request 
was  repeated,  and  lie  finally  determined  to  agree 
in  all  respects,  on  condition  tliat  Mr.  Hastie 
would  take  twenty  of  his  subjects  for  instruction, 
ten  to  proceed  to  Mauritius,  and  ten  to  England, 
and  thus  a  wide  door  vvas  opened  to  civilisation 
and  Christianity  in  Madagascar,  llis  majesty 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  directors  of  tlic  London 
Missionary  Societyj  to  solicit  missionaries  and 
artisans;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  London, 
in  May  1R21,  the  directors  and  members  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  among  them  prince 
Rataflfe,  the  brother-in-law  and  prime  niinislcr 
of  Kadama,  who  had  been  previously  presented 
to  his  Britannic  majesty  at  tlie  drawing  room. 
He  was  attended,  on  this  occasion,  by  his  secre- 
tary and  interpreter,  and  four  of  the  youths  who 


had  been  sent  to  England  for  instruction.  These 
youths  were  subsequently  placed,  at  tiie  expense 
of  government,  in  the  British  and  Foreign  School, 
with  a  view  to  tlieir  learning  to  read  and  write 
the  English  language.  On  the  6th  of  August,  in 
the  same  year,  prince  Ratafl'e,  accompanied  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Jefferies  and  four  artisans,  sailed  to 
Madagascar.  On  the  6th  of  May  following  they 
landed  at  Tamatave,  and  proceeded,  on  the  21st, 
to  the  interior,  where  they  were  received  by  tiie 
king  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  and  land  was 
allotted  to  their  use.  Of  the  Malagache  youths, 
one  died  in  England  in  1824,  leaving  behind 
pleasing  evidence  of  conversion,  and  three  left 
England  for  their  own  country,  of  whom  two 
were  in  ill  health,  which  rendered  their  return 
indispensable;  one  was  baptised  previously  to  his 
embarkation  ;  and  the  remaining  three  are  dili- 
gently employed  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
their  respective  trades. 

In  addition  to  various  stations  already  noticed 
the  society  has  sent  out  laborers  to  many  other 
parts  of  the  globe  :  it  has  devoted  missionaries  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  Selinginsk,  in  Russia;  at 
Corfu  and  Malta,  in  the  Mediterranean ;  at 
George  Town,  in  Demerara;  at  New  Amster- 
dam, in  Berbice  ;  and  at  the  island  of  Mauritius. 

The  present  state  of  the  missions,  considered 
as  a  whole,  is  highly  satisfactory.  According  to 
the  returns  received  from  the  South  Sea  Islands 
the  number  of  baptised,  for  the  year  ending  May 
1827,  was  upwards  of  300,  and  the  additions  to 
the  churches  between  300  and  400.  Pomarre  III., 
and  two  native  distinguished  warriors,  died  dur- 
ing the  year,  converts  to  the  Christian  faith.  The 
gospel  by  Mark  has  been  printed ;  also  the 
epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Philemon,  and  Hebrews, 
and  of  James  and  John.  The  book  of  Revelation 
is  in  the  press  ;  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  tlie 
two  Books  of  Samuel,  have  been  revised.  Isaiah, 
the  Psalms,  and  some  other  epistles,  are  under 
revision. 

From  the  islands  of  Raivavai,  Harvey  Islands, 
Marquesas,  Friendly  Islands,  Sec,  the  intelli- 
gence is  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 

Sandwich  Islands. — The  mission  in  this  groupe 
continues  to  flourish  greatly.  The  labors  of 
the  Tahitian  teachers  are  very  useful,  and  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  American  missionaries. 

New  South  Wales. — Considerable  progress  is 
made  in  the  language  of  the  aborigines;  but  the 
great  expense,  unless  aid  can  be  obtained  from 
the  local  government,  renders  its  continuance 
doubtful. 

L'ltra  Ganges.  China. — Dr.  Morrison  has 
arrived  safely  at  Macao.  During  his  absence 
Leangafa  had  composed  notes  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews;  an  Essay  on  the  true  Principles  of 
the  World's  Salvation  ;  and  An  Account  of  In- 
teresting Conversations  with  his  Countrymen. 
Malacca. — Native  Schools  are  seven,  containing 
about  250  boys,  who  make  good  progress.  Tiie 
number  of  students  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  Col- 
lege, in  June  1826,  was  nearly  thirty.  Java  has 
three  Chinese  schools.  The  Chinese,  INIalayan, 
and  English,  services  are  continued.  The  sub- 
jects of  tlic  mission  publications  are  now  dis- 
cus.sed  by  the  Chinese  themselves  in  the  absence 
of  the    missionary.      Amboj/uu.  —  Seven   native 
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■eachers  have  been  lately  sent  hence  to  dif- 
ferent islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  Mr. 
Kam's  translation  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Burder's  Village  Sermons  is  in  circulation. 

East  Indies.  Calcutta. — In  the  Christian 
seminary,  whicli  has  been  restricted  to  the  de- 
scendants of  native  Christians,  three  youths  are 
under  instruction,  and  a  speedy  addition  to  their 
number  is  expected.  In  Bengal  the  mission 
schools  make  encouraging  progress;  the  stated 
native  services  are  continued  in  the  towns,  and 
occasional  preaching  in  surrounding  villages. 
3Ir  Mundy  has  composed,  in  Bengalee,  a  con- 
cise View  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  a  Cate- 
chetical Exposition  of  the  Gospel  by  St.  Mark. 
Bcrhamporc. — Here  are  inveterate  prejudices  to 
overcome.  There  are  eight  schools;  six  for  boys, 
containing  280,  and  two  for  girls,  containing  forty. 
About  thirty  persons  have  become  converts,  and 
a  Christian  church  has  been  formed.  Bena7-es. — 
Here  are  four  native  schools,  containing  206 
boys,  all  in  a  prosperous  state :  a  substan- 
tial mission-house  has  been  erected.  Sural. — 
Six  native  schools;  boys  under  instruction  about 
350.  A  society  has  been  formed  at  Bombay 
called  the  Bombay  Missionary  Union;  the  re- 
maining stations  are  Madras,  \'izagapatam,  Com- 
booconum,  Cuddapah,  Chitoor,  Belsjaum,  Bel- 
lary,  and  Bangalore  in  South  Travancore,  Nager- 
coil,  and  Quilon. 

AruicA. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Phillip  still  remains 
in  this  country.  I\Ir.  JNIiles  has  visited  several 
missionary  stations  in  the  interior,  and  extended 
his  journey  to  Caffreland,  and  the  country  of 
Tambookies.  Caffraria  presents  a  promising 
field  for  missionary  enterprise.  At  Bethelsdorp 
the  amount  of  subscriptions  to  the  auxiliary 
society,  for  the  year  ending  ilay  1826,  was  260 
rix  dollars.  The  stations  here  are  numerous  : — 
Paarl,  Tulbach,  Roschefield,  Pacaltsdorp,  Han- 
key,  Bethelsdorp,  Theopolis,  Caffraria,  Griqua 
Town,  Campbell,  Philippolis,  Lattakoo,  Afri- 
caner's Kraal,  Bethany,  Steinkopf,  Pella,  and  the 
Islands  of  Mauritius  and  Madagascar.  In  the 
latter  island  his  majesty  Radama  continues  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  the  mission ;  and  the 
rapidly  advancing  importance  of  this  station  has 
induced  the  directors  to  accept  the  services  of  the 
Ivev.  J.  J.  Freeman,  late  minister  of  the  Gospel  at 
Kidderminster,  on  the  principle  of  limitedservice. 

West  I^^dies. — At  Demerara  the  labors  of 
Mr.  Davies,  lately  deceased,  were  attended  with 
success  :  the  average  attendance  at  his  chapel  in 
George  Town  was  about  400  negroes,  the  num- 
ber in  church  fellowship  130,  and  in  the  school 
300  adults  and  100  children.  At  Berbice  ihe  num- 
ber of  adults  baptised  during  1826  was  forty-one ; 
the  number  in  the  school,  at  the  close  of  1826, 
was  230,  and  many  have  since  been  admitted. 
The  total  number  of  children  in  the  native 
schools,  in  connexion  wiUi  the  several  missionary 
stations,  besides  numerous  adults,  is  upwards  of 
12,000. 

London,  New,  a  county  of  Connecticut,  in 
the  United  States.  Its  population  is  34,707.  Its 
<hief  towns  are  New  London  and  Norwich;  the 
former  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Thames, 
three  miles  above  its  mouth.     It  has  an  excel- 


lent harbour  defended  by  two  fort«,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  commercial  towns  in  Connecticut. 
It  is  fifty-four  miles  east  of  Newhaven,  and  237 
north-east  by  east  of  Philadelphia. 

Also  a  post  town  of  the  United  States,  inRock- 
kingham  county.  New  Hampshire,  containing  a 
respectable  and  well  endowed  academy.  It  is 
twenty-five  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Concord,  and 
thirty-five   W.  S.  W.    of   Portsmouth. 

LONDONDERRY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Tyrone ;  on  the  west 
by  Donegal;  on  the  north  by  the  Scottish  Sea; 
and  on  the  east  by  Antrim,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  Lough  Neagh,  and  the  river  Bann. 
Its  figure  is  that  of  an  irregular  triangle  about 
forty  English  miles  from  north  to  soutii,  and 
about  thirty-one  in  breadth,  including  an  area  of 
511,688  English  acres,  and  798  square  miles. 
It  is  divided  into  four  baronies,  Teerkerin,  Ke- 
naught,  Loughlinsholin,  and  Coleraine,  and 
thirty-one  parishes.  About  a  fourth  part  of  the 
county  is  bleak  mountains  and  glens;  and  even 
half  the  remainder  is  mountainous,  a  range  of 
mountains  running  from  the  northern  coast  the 
whole  length  of  the  country  southwards.  But 
fertile  plains  and  valleys  are  interspersed  be- 
tween the  mountains,  composed  of  rich  loams, 
and  gravels,  clay,  marl,  and  moor.  The  moun- 
tainous region  is  diversified  by  many  alpine 
tracts,  interspersed  with  spots  of  peat,  many  of 
which  are  reclairaable.  There  are  schistose 
ridges  on  the  western  side  of  the  Roe,  near  the 
bed  of  %vhicii  marly  flats  run  along  almost  the 
whole  length  of  the  river.  Near  Lough  Foyle 
and  Lough  Neagh  they  are  in  general  sandy  or 
loamy.  These  are  much  occupied  as  rabbit 
warrens,  which  yield,  on  an  average,  about 
36,000  rabbits  annually,  the  sale  of  whose  skins 
produces  a  large  revenue.  Good  pasturage  has 
been  produced  by  the  burning  of  the  heathy  soils 
in  some  places ;  and  excellent  crops  of  oats  are 
raised  on  the  low  lands,  by  the  same  practice. 
The  principal  mountains  are,  in  the  north, 
Benyevenagh,  which  is  1250  feet  high;  Sawel, 
towards  the  south,  1600  feet  in  height;  Benbro- 
dah,  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  1300  feet  in 
height;  Alt  English,  at  some  miles  distance,  of 
the  same  height;  Slieve  Gallen,  1250  feet  in 
height;  Donald's  hill,  1200  feet. 

The  system  here  adopted  of  letting  land  on 
short  leases  is  not  calculated  to  promote  agricul- 
tural improvement.  The  arable  land  is  divided 
and  subdivided  into  the  smallest  portions,  from 
250  to  a  single  acre.  The  great  proportion  of  it 
is  let  in  parcels  containing  from  three  to  thirty 
acres  Irish.  Potatoes  is  the  principal  crop;  but 
on  some  of  the  clay  grounds  wheat  is  raised,  and 
oats,  barley,  flax,  and  rye,  occasionally  appear. 
The  land  is  every  where  destitute  of  fences,  but 
small  plantations  are  met  vyith  in  many  places. 
The  minerals  of  this  county  deserve  attention. 
Basaltic  layers,  with  veins  of  white  lime,  clays, 
zeolite.  Sec,  are  found  to  the  east  of  the  river 
Roe  ;  granite  is  often  found,  and  in  the  interior 
of  the  county  freestone  and  sandstone ;  also  the 
beautiful  rock  crystals,  called  Irish  diamonds. 
Iron  is  also  in  great  abundance  throughout  the 
cnunty ;  but  the  only  work  ever  established  for 
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smelting  it  was  afterwards  abandoned.  Small 
quantities  of  copper  and  lead  have  been  also 
found,  and  coal  seems  to  appear  in  various 
parts.  Tiie  linen  manufacture  is  the  staple  of 
the  county  :  and  woollen  cloth  is  manufactured 
at  home  by  the  poorer  part  of  the  peasantry. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Foyle  or  Green 
River :  it  is  a  wide  and  deep  stream  ;  and,  after 
having  divided  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and 
Donegal,  enters  this  county,  a  little  above  tlie 
city  of  Londonderry,  and,  passing  it,  expands 
into  the  large  lake  known  by  the  name  of  Lough 
Foyle.  The  Bann,  or  the  White  River,  flows 
from  Lough  Neagli  towards  the  town  of  Cole- 
raine,  four  miles  below  which  it  meets  the  sea, 
over  a  shallow  bar.  The  Faughan  and  Roe, 
which  rise  in  tlie  Cairntogher  Mountains,  flow 
into  Lough  Foyle.  Among  the  streams  which 
join  the  Bann  in  its  course,  or  increase  the  waters 
of  Lough  Neagh,  is  the  Mayola.  Lough  Foyle 
affords  a  tolerably  good  harbour,  though  there  is 
some  difficulty  of  entering  it  when  a  strong  wind 
blows  from  the  west.  It  is  a  large  oval  basin, 
twelve  miles  long,  and  nearly  seven  broad  in  the 
widest  part,  but  it  i\as  only  one  deep  channel  in 
the  middle,  between  long  banks  of  sand.  The 
Bann  affords  a  harbour  for  small  vessels  up  to 
Coleraine  ;  but  Portrush,  four  miles  below  it,  is 
generally  preferred  for  vessels  of  burden.  The 
chief  towns,  besides  Londonderry,  are  Coleraine, 
Newton-limavady,  Magherafelt  Dungiven,  Mo- 
neymore,  Castle-Dawson,  Maghera,  Garvagli, 
Desartmartin,  &c. 

LoxDONDEURY,  the  capital  of  the  above  coun- 
ty, is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Foyle,  and 
contains  four  main  streets,  which  cross  at  right 
angles  within  the  walls,  and  form,  with  the  smaller 
streets  and  lanes,  a  sort  of  parallelogram,  ex- 
tending 1273  feet  by  035.  The  streets  issue  from 
the  exchange,  and  terminate  at  a  gate  denomi- 
nated from  them.  The  ground  on  which  the 
town  stands  is  hilly  and  uneven  ;  but  great  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  paving  and  lighting 
of  tlie  streets.  The  old  walls,  which  were  built 
in  the  year  1G14,  still  remain.  On  the  top  of  the 
rampart  is  a  platform  covered  wth  a  noble 
parapet.  The  cathedral  is  a  Gotl)ic  structure, 
built  in  the  year  1633.  The  tower  was  lately  or- 
namented, or  at  least  surmounted,  with  a  spire; 
it  has  an  organ  vviiich  is  esteemed  valuable. 
There  are,  beside  the  cathedral,  a  chapel  of  ease, 
two  presbyterian  meeting  houses,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel.  Tlie  central  market  house,  or 
town  hall,  was  built  in  1692,  over  which  were 
the  courts  of  justice;  but  it  has  been  superseded 
by  a  spacious  and  handsome  architectural  struc- 
ture, recently  erected  for  these  purposes.  The 
new  gaol  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  tlie  north 
of  Ireland  ;  and  tlie  episcopal  palace  is  spacious. 
Schools  for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes 
have  been  recently  built,  and  an  infirmary  has 
been  lately  erected  on  a  very  larcte  scale.  There 
is  a  small  theatre  and  linen  hall.  The  chief 
•wharfs  and  quays,  with  a  good  portion  of  the 
city,  are  without  tiie  walls.  In  1790  a  very 
handsome  wooden  bridge,  upwards  of  1000 
feet  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth,  was  here 
tlirown  across  the  Foyle,  a  great  part  of  which 
was  thrown  dov.n  by  the  ice  in  1813.      An  ex- 


tensive commercial  intercourse  is  carried  on  be 
tween  Londonderry,  the  West  Indies,  and  Ame- 
rica. The  imports  are  West  India  produce, 
hardware,  eartlienware,  flax  seed,  iron,  and 
timber :  the  exports  yarn,  linen,  Ike.  In  the 
liarbour  there  is  at  all  times  fourteen  fathoms  of 
v't'ater. 

Both  the  abbey  and  town  of  Londonderry  are 
of  great  antiquity ;  and  are  said  to  have  been 
burned  by  the  Danes  in  the  year  783.  In  1153 
it  was  made  an  episcopal  see ;  and  the  cathedral 
was  erected  six  years  afterwards.  In  1515  its 
charter  was  granted  to  the  London  Company.  In 
1608  it  was  burned  by  an  Irish  chieftain,  but 
the  walls  were  soon  re-erected  ;  and  in  1641  it  was 
besieged  and  rescued  from  the  Irish,  by  whom, 
however,  it  was  taken  in  1649.  In  1688  it  sij^- 
tained  from  the  Irish  forces,  under  king  James,  a 
sie^e,  which  lasted  from,  the  month  of  December 
1638  till  August  1689 ;  and  it  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  surrendered  by  the  governor,  when  the  in- 
habitants chose  for  their  governors  the  Rev. 
George  W^alker,  an  episcopal  clergynjan,  and 
m;ijor  Baker.  Under  these  intrepid  chiefs  the 
town  resisted  to  the  last,  and  until  all  the  efforts 
of  king  James's  forces  proved  abortive.  The  cor- 
poration consists  of  aldermen,  a  mayor,  twenty- 
four  burgesses,  one  chamberlain,  and  two  sheriffs. 
It  is  115  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Dublin,  and  fifty- 
eight  W.  N.  VV.  of  Belfast. 

LONE,  at//.  -N     FromAi.ONE.  Solitary; 

Lone'liness,  n.  s.i  single  ;  unfrequented  : 
Lone'ly,  flf/;.  ^^  loneliness  and  loneness 
Lone'ness,  n.  s.  I  mean  solitude;  solitary 
Lone'some,  adj.  J  disposition  :  lonely,  soli- 
tary, or  addicted  to  solitude  :  lonesome,  dreary ; 
dismal. 

I  go  alone, 
Like  to  a  lonely  dragon  ;  that  liis  fen 
Makes  feared  and  talked  of  more  than  seen. 

Shakspeare. 
1  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  salt  tears'  head'.  Id. 

If  of  court-life  you  knew  the  good, 
You  would  leave  loneness.  Donne. 

\\  hy  thus  close  up  the  stars 
That  nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  filled  their  lamps 
^\  ith  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonelii  traveller  !  Milton. 

The  huge  and  sportful  assembly  grew  to  liini  a 
tedious  loneliness,  esteeming  nobody  since  Daiphan- 
tus  was  lost.  Sidney. 

Time  has  made  you  dote,  and  vainly  tell 
Of  arms  imagined  in  your  lonely  cell.   Dryden. 

When,  fairest  princess. 
You  lonchi  thus  from  the  full  court  retire. 
Love  and  the  graces  follow  to  your  solitude. 

liowc. 
You  either  must  the  earth  from  rest  disturb, 
Or  roll  around  the  heavens  the  solar  oil) ; 
Else  what  a  dreadful  face  will  nature  wear  T 
How  horrid  will  these  lonvsowe  seats  a;  pear  ! 

Bldckmore. 
Here  the  lone  hour  a  blank  of  life  displays. 

Si  rage. 
Thus  vanish  sceptres,  coronets,  and  balls, 
And  leave  you  in  lone  woods,  or  empty  walls. 

I'ojn: 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
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'I'here  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 

By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar.      Byron. 

That  man  of  loneliness  and  mystery, 
Scarce  seen  to  smile,  ard  seldom  heard  to  sigh ; 
Whoso  name  appals  the  fiercest  of  his  crew, 
And  tints  each  swarthy  cheek  with  sallower  hue; 
Still  sways  their  souls  with  that  ■commanding  art 
'I'liat  dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart.  Id. 

LONG,  adv.  Sax.  selanj,  a  fault.  By  the 
fault;  by  the  failure.  Obsolete,  but  a  'truly 
English'  word,  says  Dr.  Johnson. 

Respective  and  v<ary  men  had  rather  seek  quietly 
their  own,  and  wish  that  the  world  may  go  well,  so 
it  l)e  not  /ojij,'-  of  them,  than  with  pains  and  hazard 
make  themselves  advisers  for  the  common  good. 

Hookei 

Maine   Blois,  Poictiers,  and  Tours  are  won  away 

Long  all  of  Somerset,  and  his  delay.        Shakspeare. 

Mistress,  all  this  coil  is  long  of  you.         Id. 

If  we  owe  it  to  him  that  we  know  so  much,  it  is 
perhaps  lony  of  his  fond  adorers  that  we  know  so 


Glanville. 

\       Sax,   lonj  ; 

I  Gothic,  lang ; 
Fr.  long;  Ital. 
longe  ;  Latin, 
longus.     Pro- 

{^  traded  ;   of 

r  considerable 
length    in 

I  space,  time,  or 
measurement; 

!  not  soon  ter- 
minating  or 


little  more. 

Long,  adj.  &  adv. 
Longanim'ity,  n.  s. 
Long-boat,  n.  s. 

LONOEv'lTY,  n.  s. 
Longim'anous,  adj. 
Longim'etry,  n.  s. 
Long'some,  adj. 

LoNG-SCl'lEKrNG,  «<//".  &  U.  S.   1 

Long'taii,  W.S.  I 

Long'ways,  adv. 
Long-wixu'ed,  adj.  \ 

Long'wise,  adv.  J 

ceasing ;  hence  dilatory,  tedious  ;  as  an  adverb, 
to  a  great  lengtli  ;  not  soon ;  at  a  distant  point 
of 'time  ;  continuously,  throughout :  longanimity 
and  long-suflering  mean  forbearance;  patience  of 
offence,  or  suffering :  longevity  (Lat.  loiig(evus), 
length  of  life :  longirtianous  (Lat.  longbnanus), 
long-handed  :  longimetry,  the  art  of  measuring 
lengths  or  distances  :  longsome,  tedious  :  long- 
tail,  in  Shakspeare,  '  cut  and  long-tail',  a  cant 
term  for  one  or  another.  '  A  plirase,  I  believe, 
taken  from  dogs,  which,  belonging  to  men  not 
qualified  to  hunt, had  their  tails  cut.' — Johnson. 
Longways  and  longwise,  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion :  long-winded,  long-breathed ;  dilatory ; 
tedious;  wordy. 

But  I  seie  as  longe  tyme  as  the  eyr  is  a  littel 
child,  he  diuersith  no  thing  fro  a  seruaunt  whanne 
he  is  lord  of  alle  thingis.  Wiclif.   Gal.  iv. 

lie  fed  me  uU  my  life  long  to  this  day. 

Genesis  xlviii.  15. 
W  hen  she  could  not  longer  hide  him,  she  took  for 
iiim  an  ark  of  huUrushes.  Eiodus  ii.  3. 

W  hen  the  trumpet  soundeth  lotig,  they  shall  come 
up  to  the  mount.  Id.  xix.  13. 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days 
may  he  tony  upon  the  land.  Id.  xx.  12. 

f'oity  years  long  was  I   grieved  with  this  gene- 
ration. Psalms. 
Women  eat  their  children  of  a  span  long. 

Lam.  ii.  20. 
He  talked  a  long  while,  even  till  break  of  day. 

Acts  XX. 
Not  long  after  there  arose  against  it  a  tempestuous 
wind.  Id.   xxvii.  14. 

For  here  I  mny  no  longir  now  ahide, 
liut  1  must  follow  the  grete  company 
I'hat  ye  may  se  yondir  before  you  ride. 

Chaucer. 


Them  anrong 
'I'here  sat  a  man  of  ripe  and  perfect  age, 
Who  did  them  meditate  all  his  life  /i>'(^. 

Faerie  Queene. 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes. 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated. 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long, 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  walks  abroad. 

Shakspeare. 
lie  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 
—  Aye,  that  1  will,  come  cut  and  longtail  under  the 
degree  of  a  squire.       Id.   Merrii  Wives  of  ]l'indsor. 

They  found  the  war  so  churlish  and  longsome,  as 
they  grew  then  to  a  resolution,  that,  as  long  as  Eng- 
land stood  in  state  to  succour  those  countries,  they 
should  but  consume  themselves  in  an  endless  war. 
Bacon's  War  ivith  Spain. 
With  mighty  barres  of  ioii^-enduring  brass. 

Fairfax-. 
Doubts   and   fears   are   the    sharpest   passions : 
through  these  false  opticks  all  that  you  see  is  like  the 
evening  shadows,  disproportionable  to  the  truth,  and 
strangely  lunger  than  the  true  substance.  Suckling. 

He  was  laid  upon  two  beds,  the  one  joined  long- 
wise unto  the  other,  both  which  he  filled  with  his 
lengtli.  Uahvwill. 

Certainly,  God  is  wonderfully  gracious,  as  he  is 
also  infinitely  just,  even  to  those  that  will  needs 
incur  damnation,  having  tendered  unto  them  many 
powerful  helps  to  their  repentance  ;  which  he  hath 
with  much  patience  and  longaniniitii  expected. 

Bp.  Hall. 
That  innocent  and  holy  matron  had  rather  go  clad 
in  the  snowy  white  robes  of  meekne<s  and  longan- 
imity, than  in  the  purple  mantle  of  blood. 

lionet's  England's  Tears. 
These,  as  a  line,  their  long  dimensions  drew. 
Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace.  Milton. 
They  open  to  themselves  at  length  a  way 
Up  hither,  under  long  obedience  tryed.  Id. 

Long  and  ceaseless  hiss.  Id. 

But  first  a  long  succession  must  ensue.      Milton. 
It  had  overcome  the  patience  of  Job,  as  it  did  the 
meekness  of  Moses,  and  surely  had  mastered  any  but 
the  longanimity  and  lasting  sufferance  of  God. 

Browne's  Vulgar  Errours. 
The  villainy  of  this  Christian  exceeded  the  perse- 
cution of  heathens,  whose  malice  was  never  so  longi- 
manons  as  to  reach  the  soul  of  their  enemies,  or  to 
extend  into  the  exile  of  their  elysiums.        Browne. 

We  made  the  trial  in  a  long-neckei  phial  left  open 
at  the  top.  Boyle. 

If  the  world  had  been  eternal,  those  would  have 
been  found  in  it,  and  generally  spread  long  ago,  and 
beyond  the  memory  of  all  ages.  Tiitotson. 

And  long  it  was  ere  he  the  rest  could  raise. 
Whose  heavy  eyelids  yet  were  full  of  night. 

Vryden. 
The  martial  Ancus 
Furbished  the  rusty  sword  again, 
Resumed  the  /oH^-forgotten  shield.  Id, 

No  man  has  complained  that  you  have  discoursed 
too  long  on  any  subject,  for  you  leave  us  in  an  ea- 
gerness of  learning  more.  Id. 

They  first  betray  their  masters,  and  then,  when 
they  find  the  vessel  sinking,  save  themselves  in  the 
longtjoat.  L' Estrange. 

it  may  help  to  put  an  end  to  that  /o».9-agitated 
and  unreasonable  question,  whether  man's  will  be 
free  or  no  ?  Locke. 

Eldest  parents  signifies  cither  the  eldest  men  and 
women  tiiat  have  had  children,  or  those  who  have 
longist  had  issue.  ■'<'• 
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Tliat  those  are  countries  suitable  to  the  nature  of 
man,  and  convenient  to  live  in,  appears  from  the 
lontjevity  of  the  natives.  Ray  on  the  Creaiion. 

Say,  that  you  once  were  virtuous  long  ago! 
A  frugal,  hardy  people.  Fki'dp's  Briton. 

'1  his  island  stands  as  a  vast  mole,  which  lies  long- 
W'jys,  almost  in  a  parallel  line  to  Naples. 

Addison  on  Italy. 
Reduce,  my  muse,  the  wandering  song ; 
A  tale  should  never  be  too  long.  Prior. 

When  chilled  by  adverse  snows  and  beating  rain. 
We  tread  with  wearied  steps  the  lonesome  plain. 

Id. 
At  the  first  descent  on  shore,  he  did  countenance 
the  landing  in  his  longboat.  IVotton. 

We  infer  from  the  mercy  and  longstifferin'g  of  God, 
that  they  were  themselves  sufficiently  secure  of  his 
favour.  Rogers. 

The  instances  of  longevity  are  chiefly  amongst  the 
abstemious.  Arhuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Our  two  eyes  are  like  two  different  stations  in 
Iniqimetrii,  by  the  assistance  of  which  the  distance 
between  two  objects  is  measured. 

Chevne's  Philosophical  Principles. 
A  ponderous  mace. 
Full  twenty  cuijits  long,  he  swings  around.  Pope. 

Heaven  restores 
To  thy  fond  wish  the  /oHiz-expected  shores.      Id. 

]\Iy  simile  you  minded. 
Which,  I  confess,  is  too  loni^irAndvd.  Swift. 

Long  sentences  in  a  short  composition  aie  like  large 
rooms  in  a  little  house.  Shenstonc. 

Absurd  longevity !  IMore,  more,  it  cries  : 
More  life,  more  wealth,  more  trash  of  every  kind. 

\  oung. 
But  Beatoun  had  enjoyed  powers  too  long  to  be  a 
favourite  of  the  nation. 

Robertson's  History  of  Scotland. 
Fain  would  I  hide  what  I  fear  to  discover, 
Yet  long,  long  too  well  have  I  known  : 

All  that  has  caused  this  wreck  in  my  bosom. 
Is  Jenny,  fair  Jenny  alone.  Burns. 

Another  consequence  of  such  a  bill  would  be  a 
longer  residence  of  the  bishops  in  their  several  dio- 
ceses. Bp.  Watson. 
And  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour, 
There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Which  could  evade,  if  unforgiven. 
The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong.      Byron. 

Long,  v.  n.  &  adj.  -\      Sax.  lanjiaiijof  Germ. 

Long'ing,  n.  s.       i^gelangen,  to  ask  ;  beg. — 

Long'ingly,  adv.    i  Skinner,     Ex  Gal.  luhig, 

ho hg'ly,  adv.  J  i.  e.  longinquam. — Min- 

plieii.      To  desire  eagerly   or  earnestly,  takinii- 

J'ov  or  lifter  before  the  object :  as  an  adjective 

it  sijjnifies  desirinj;;  eager.     Longly  is  used  for 

longing  by  Shakspeaie. 

And  thine  eyes  shall  look  and  fail  with  longing  for 
tliem.  Dent,  xxviii.  32. 

The  great  master  perceived  that  Khodes  was  the 
place  the  Turkish  tyrant  longed  nfter.  Knolles. 

Master,  you  looked  so  loiigit/  on  the  maid. 
Perhaps,  you  mark  hot  what's  the  pith  of  all. 

Shakspeare. 
Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land 
With  any  longed  for  change,  or  better  stale.    Id. 
I  have  a  woman's  longing, 
An  appetite  tliat  I  am  sick  withal. 
To  see  great  Hector  in  the  weed.i  of  peace.   Id. 

If  the  report  be  good,  it  causetli  love, 
And  longing  hope,  and  well-assured  joy. 

Davies. 
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When  within  short  time  I  came  to  the  degree  of 
uncertain  wishes,  and  that  those  wishes  grew  to  un- 
quiet longings,  when  1  would  fix  my  thoughts  upon 
nothing,  but  that  within  little  varying  they  should 
end  with  Fhiloclea.  Sidney. 

Praying  for  him,  and  casting  a  longing  look  that 
way,  he  saw  the  galley  leave  the  pursuit.  '  Id. 

His  sons,  who  seek  the  tyrant  to  sustain, 
And  long  for  arbitrary  lords  again. 
He  dooms  to  death  deserved.       Dryden's  JEneid. 
To  his  first  bias  longingly  he  leans. 
And  rather  would  be  great  by  wicked  means. 

Dryden. 
The  will  is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer  satisfac- 
tions, and  to  the  removal  of  those  uneasinesses  which 
it  then  feels  in  its  want  of,  and  bngings  after  them . 

Locke. 

There's  the  tie  that  binds  you ; 

You  long  to  call  him  father  :  Marcia's  charms 

Work  in  your  heart  unseen,  and  plead  for  Cato. 

Addison's  Cato. 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 

This  longing  after  immortality  1  Id. 

Nicomedes  longing  for  herrings,  was  supplied  with 
fresh  ones  by  his  cook,  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
sea.  Arbntlijivt. 

To  thee  my  soul  shall  pour  its  prayer. 
And  ere  the  dawn  has  streaked  the  sky. 
To  thee  direct  its  longing  eye. 

Merrick's  Psalms. 
— then,  even  then, 
I  longed,  and  was  resolved  to  speak ; 
But  on  my  lips  they  died  again, 

The  accents  tremulous  and  weak. 
Until  one  hour.  Byron. 

Long   (Roger),  D.  D.,   a  native  of  Norfolk, 
was  educated  at  Cambridge ;  where  he  became 
master  of  Pembroke  Hall,   and    Lowndes  pro- 
fessor   of  astronomy.     He   was   also   rector    of 
Cherryhinton  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  of  Brad- 
well  in  Essex ;  and  was  author  of  a  Treatise  of 
Astronomy,  and  the  inventor  of  a  very  curious 
astronomical  machine,  thus  described  by  him- 
self:— '  I  have,  in  a  room   lately  built  in  Pem- 
broke  Hall,   erected  a  sphere  of  eighteen   feet 
diameter,  wherein  above   tliirty  persons  may  sit 
conveniently ;  the  entrance   into   it   is  over  the 
south  pole  liy  six  steps ;  the  frame  of  the  sphere 
consists  of  a  number  of  iron  meridians,  not  com- 
plete semi-circles,  the  northern  ends  of  which 
are  screwed    to  a  large    round   plate   of  brass, 
with   a   hole   in  the  centre  of  it;  through  this 
hole,  from   a  beam   in   the  ceiling,   comes  the 
nortli  pole,  a  round  iron  rod  about  three  inciies 
long,  and  supports  the  upper  parts  of  the  sphere 
to  its  proper  elevation  for  the  latitude  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  the  lower  ])art  of  the  spiiere,  so  much 
of  it  as  is  invisible  in   England,  is  out  off;  and 
the  lower  or  southern  ends  of  the  meridians,  or 
truncated  semi-circles,   terminate  on,   and    are 
screwed  down  to,  a  strong  circle  of  oak,  of  about 
thirteen  feet  diameter  ;  which,  when  the  sphere 
is  ])ut  into  motion,  runs  upon  large  rollers  of 
lignum    vitto,   in   the  manner  that  the  tops   ot 
some  windmills  are  made  to  turn  round.     Upon 
the    iron    meridians    is   fixed    a   zodiac    of  tin 
painted  blue,  whereon  tlie  ecliptic  and  heliocen- 
tric orbits   of  the  planets   are   drawn,  .and   the 
constellations  and  stars  traced  :  the  (>reat  and 
Little  Bear  and  Draco  are  already  painted  in 
tlieir  ])laces  ro\iiid  the  nortli  pole;  the  rest  of 
the  constellations  are   proposed   to  follow  ;  the 
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whole  is  turned  round  with  a  small  winch,  with 
as  little  labor  as  it  takes  to  wind  up  a  jack, 
though  the  weight  of  the  iron,  tin,  and  wooden 
circle,  is  about  1000  lbs.  When  made  use  of,  a 
planetarium  will  be  placed  in  the  middle.  The 
whole,  with  the  floor,  is  well  supported  by  a 
frame  of  large  timber.  All  the  constellations 
and  stars  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  visible  at 
Cambridge,  are  painted  in  their  ])roper  places 
upon  plates  of  iron  joined  together,  which  form 
one  concave  surface.'  Dr.  Long  published  a 
Commencement  Sermon  in  1728;  and  an 
answer  to  Dr.  Galley's  Pamphlet  on  Greek 
Accents.  He  died  December  16th  1770,  aged 
ninety-one. 

Long  (Edward),  the  liistorian  of  Jamaica, 
■was  born  at  St.  Blaize  in  Cornwall,  in  1734, 
being  the  son  of  a  gentleman  who  possessed 
estates  in  that  island.  lie  was  brought  up  to  the 
law;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  17J7, 
proceeeded  to  .Jamaica,  where  he  became  secre- 
tary to  Sir  Henry  Moore  his  brother-in-law,  and 
lieutenant  governor  of  the  island.  In  1769  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  England  for  his  health, 
where  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  particularly  to  the  comple- 
tion of  his  Ilistoi'y  of  Jamaica,  published  in 
1774,  in  3  vols.  4to.  In  1797  he  resigned  his 
office,  and  died  March  13th,  1813,  at  the  house 
of  his  son-in-law,  Henry  Howard  Molyneux, 
esq.,  of  Arundel  Park,  Sussex.  Mr.  Long  also 
wrote  a  collection  of  essays,  entitled  The  Pra- 
ter; a  novel  called  The  Antigallican  ;  Letters  on 
the  Colonies  ;  and  various  minor  pieces. 

Long  (James  Le),  a  French  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  born  in  Paris  in  1665.  He 
■was  a  priest  of  the  oratory,  and  librarian  of  St. 
Ilonore.  He  published,  1.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  2 
%ols.  folio,  1723;  2.  Bibliotheque  de  la  France, 
folio;  3.  A  Historical  discourse  on  Polyglott 
Bibles.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1721. 

Long  Island,  an  island  in  Penobscot  Bay,  on 
the  coast  of  Maine ;  twelve  miles  long,  and  two 
broad.  Also  a  sm.all  island  near  the  coast  of 
Virginia,  at  the  mouth  of  York  River.  Long. 
76°  35'  W.,  lat.  37°  16' N. 

Long  Island,  an  island  belonging  to  the  state 
of  IS'ew  York,  extending  east  from  the  city  of 
New  York  140  miles.  It  is  not  more  than  ten 
miles  in  breadth  on  a  medium,  and  is  separated 
from  Cotmecticnt  by  Long  Island  Sound.  The 
island  is  divided  into  three  counties;  King's, 
Queen's,  and  Suffolk.  Long.  72°  to  74°  W., 
lat.  40°  50' N.  Population  48,751.  Sag-Har- 
bour is  the  principal  port.  The  south  side  of 
the  island  is  flat  land,  of  a  li^ht  sandy  soil,  bor- 
dered on  the  sea  coast  with  large  tracts  of  salt 
meadow.  The  soil,  however,  is  well  calculated 
for  raising  grain,  especially  Indian  corn.  The 
north  side  of  the  island  is  hilly,  and  of  a  strong 
soil,  adapted  to  the  culture  of  grain,  hay,  and 
fruits,  and  the  eastern  part  is  remarkably  adapted 
to  the  groA'th  of  wood,  and  supplies,  in  great 
part,  the  city  of  New  York  with  this  article. 
The  principal  towns  and  villases  on  the  island 
are  Brooklyn,  Jamaica,  Sag-llarbour,  Flatbush, 
Flushing,  Satauket,  and  Huntingdon. 

Long  Island,  or  Hamote,  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  New  Zealand,  in  Queen  Charlotte's 
Sound,  about  forty  miles  long.      It  has  much 


wood  and  large  flocks  of  sea  and  other  fowl,  are 
also  seen  about  the  cliffs.  Nine  miles  south  of 
Port  Jackson. — Also  an  island  about  forty 
miles  with  current  on  the  coast  of  Papua  or 
New  Guinea. 

Long  Island  Sound,  a  kind  of  inland  sea, 
from  three  to  twenty-five  miles  broad,  and  about 
140  long,  extending  the  whole  lengtli  of  the 
island,  and  dividing  it  from  Connecticut.  It 
communicates  with  the  ocean  at  both  ends. 

Longevity.  Immediately  after  the  creation, 
when  the  world  was  to  be  peopled  by  one  man 
and  one  woman,  the  ordinary  age  was  900  and 
upwards.  See  Antediluvians.  Immediately 
after  the  flood,  when  there  were  three  persons  to 
people  the  vvorld,  their  age  was  shortened,  and 
none  of  those  patriarchs,  but  Shem,  arrived  at 
500.  In  the  second  century  we  find  none  that 
reached  240:  in  the  third  none  but  Terah  that 
came  to  200  years  :  the  world,  at  least  a  part  of 
it,  by  that  time  being  so  well  peopled,  that  they 
had  built  cities,  and  were  cantoned  out  into 
distant  nations.  By  degrees,  as  the  ni.mber  of 
people  increased,  their  longevity  dwindled,  till  it 
came  down  to  seventy  or  eighty  years  ;  and 
there  it  has  continued  to  stand  ever  since  the 
time  of  Moses. 

That  the  common  duration  of  man's  life  has 
been  the  same  in  all  ages,  since  the  above  period, 
is  plain  both  from  sacred  and  profane  history. 
Yet  instances  of  lives  greatly  exceeding  that 
period  are  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  all  ages  and  countries,  but  even  in  our  own 
country  and  in  the  present  age.  Mr.Whitehurst, 
in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Strata  of  the 
Earth,  has  given  a  list  (since  enlarged  by  Dr. 
Fothergill)  of  thirty-two  persons,  who  died 
between  1635  and  1781,  all  of  whom  had  lived 
above  a  century,  most  of  them  considerably 
longer,  and  one  who  was  living  in  1780  had 
attained  the  astonishing  age  of  175 !  Lord 
Bacon  assures  us,  from  the  most  incontestable 
evidence,  that  in  A.  D.  76,  when  a  general  taxa- 
tion was  made  over  the  Roman  empire,  by  \'es- 
jiasian,  there  were  found  living  in  Italy,  between 
the  Appennines  and  the  Po,  no  fewer  than  124 
persons  aged  100  and  upwards.  Of  these  fifty- 
four  were  100  years  old,  fifty-seven  were  110, 
two  125,  four  130,  four  136,  and  three  140  years 
old  each ;  besides  nineteen  others  in  Parma, 
Placentia,  Faventia,  Rimino,  Sec,  of  whom  six 
were  110  years  old,  seven  120,  one  125,  two 
130,  one  131,  one  132,  and  one  150.  And,  in 
our  own  age  and  country,  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
Statistical  Account  affords  numerous  and  au- 
thentic evidences,  that  longevity  is  far  from  being 
uncommon.  In  proof  of  this,  we  m^ight,  if  room 
permitted,  give  quotations  from  above  400  of  the 
938  parochial,  accounts  in  that  work  ;  but  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  only  one  f.'om  that  of 
Crossmichael  in  Galloway:  —  'Within  these 
twenty  years,'  says  the  Rev.  J.  Johnstone,  '  at 
least  twelve  persons  have  died  in  the  lower  parts 
of  Galloway,  from  100  to  115  years  old.  Wil- 
liam Marshal,  a  tinker  in  this  place,  is  now  118. 
He  might  pass  for  sixty.  His  faculties  are  un- 
impaired, and  he  walks  through  the  country  with 
ease.'  From  the  various  instances  of  longevity 
given  by  Mr.  Whitehurst  and  others,  we  shall 
only  select  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable. 
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Names. 

Ages. 

Places  of  birth  or  abode. 

Living  or  dead 
abo\it 

Hippocrates     . 

104 

Isle  of  Coos 

358  A.  A. 

C. 

Democritus      .... 

109 

Abdera     .... 

361 

Galen 

140 

Pergamus 

271  A.  D. 

Marcus  Aponius 

150 

Rimino    .... 

Titus  FuUonius 

150 

Bononia    .... 

Mark  Albuna 

150 

Ethiopia  .... 

Lewis  Cornaro 

100 

Venice      .... 

1566 

Thomas  Parre 

152 

Shropshire 

1635 

James  Bowles 

152 

Killingworth 

1656 

Henry  Jenkins 

169 

Yorkshire          .         . 

1670 

Robert  Montgomery 

126 

Yorkshire 

1670 

James  Sands    .... 

140 

Staffordshire 

Countess  of  Desmond 

140 

Ireland     .... 

Countess  of  Eccleston 

143 

Ireland     .... 

1691 

Margaret  Scott 

125 

Dalkeith  .        '. 

R.  Elakeney,  esq.     . 

114 

Armagh    .... 

Marquis  of  Winchester    . 

106 

Hampshire 

Katharine  M'Kenzie 

117 

F"owlis,  Ross-shire     . 

Colonel  T.  Winslow 

146 

Ireland     .... 

1766 

John  Mount     .... 

136 

Scotland  .... 

1766 

Francis  Consist 

150 

Yorkshire 

1768 

Francis  Bons    .... 

121 

France      .... 

1769 

C.  J.  Drakenberg     . 

146 

Norway    .... 

1770 

Kenneth  Munro  of  Inveran 

100 

Kiltearn,  Ross-shire  . 

1775 

Margaret  Patton 

138 

Lochwinnoch    . 

Mary  Yates      .... 

128 

Shropshire 

1776 

A.  Goldsmith 

140 

France      .... 

1776 

Countess  of  Loudoun 

100 

Loudoun 

1779 

M.  Laurence 

140 

Orkney     .... 

Janet  Taylor    .... 

108 

Fintray     .... 

1780 

Louisa  Truxo,  a  negress    . 

175 

Tucomea,  South  America  . 

1780 

Jane  Reeves    .... 

103 

Essex        .... 

1781 

Evan  Williams 

145 

Caermarthenshire 

1782 

John  Wilson    .... 

116 

Suffolk      .... 

1782 

J.  Brown,  esq. 

107 

Fowlis  Ross-shire      . 

1782 

Alexander  Ewart 

104 

Dumfries-shire 

1789 

John  Jacobs     .... 

121 

Mount  Jura 

1790 

Helen  Gray      .... 

105 

Fifeshire  .... 

1791 

Matthew  Tait 

123 

Ayrshire  .... 

1792 

Donald  M'Leod 

104 

Isle  of  Sky       . 

1792 

Thomas  Garrick 

108 

Fifeshire  .... 

1792 

LONGFORD,  an  inland  county  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinster,  and  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Lei- 
trim  and  Cavan:  on  the  south  and  east  by  West- 
meath  county  :  and  on  the  west  by  Roscommon. 
It  extends  about  twenty-six  miles  in  length,  and 
measures  about  twenty-four  in  breadth.  Its  su- 
perficial contents  are  134,15-2  acres,  which  are 
subdivided  into  twenty-three  parislies,  and  six 
baronies,  the  latter  called  Longford,  Granard,  Ar- 
diigh,  Moydoe,  Rathclinc,  and  Abbeyshruel. 
Longford  is  rather  a  level  country,  much  inter- 
mixed with  bog,  the  northern  angle  alone  being 
occupied  by  hills,  which  are  bleak  and  barren.  In 
tlie  townland  of  Lisardowling  is  a  small  hill  or 
moat  called  the  centre  of  Ireland. 

The  chief  rivtrs  are,  the  Shannon,  whicli  forms 
its  western  boundary,  the  Inny,  the  Camlin,  and 
the  Fuller;  the  swellings  of  these,  besides  the  in- 
imdations  of  Lough  (Jawnagli,  lay  great  parts  of 
the  country  occasionally  under  water,  and  con- 
siderably obstruct  tillage.  The  articles  of  manu- 
facture produced  here  are  yarn,  and  good  biown 


linen ;  and  the  agricultural  export  consists 
chiefly  of  oats.  The  chief  towns  are  Longford, 
Granard,  Lawsborough,  Johnstown,  and  Edge- 
worthtown,  near  which  is  the  residence  of  that 
elegant  and  moral  writer,  Miss  F'dgewortli. 
Longford  formed  part  of  the  ancient  district  of 
Annaly  or  Angalia,  the  coimtry  of  the  O'Fcrrals, 
who  were  dispossessed  by  the  ILnglish  settlers, 
the  Delamares,  and  Tuites. 

LoNGFOKD,  the  chief  or  assizes  town  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name  in  Ireland,  is  situated 
on  the  river  Camlin,  in  the  barony  of  Longford, 
at  the  distance  of  about  seventy  Flnglish  miles 
from  the  city  of  Dublin.  It  is  a  inaiket,  post, 
and  fair  town,  consisting  of  one  principal  street, 
with  a  market-house,  new  gaol,  court  house,  in- 
firmary, diocesan  school,  permanent  barrack,  a 
good  inn,  and  biewery.  The  situation  is  flat, 
exposed,  marshy,  and  unhealthy ;  tlie  only  ele- 
vated ground  in  the  vicinity  is  the  hill  of  Fenagh- 
fadd,  wiiich  rises  to  a  height  of  about  200  feet 
only.  The  trade  of  this  little  town,  as  well  as  the 
salubrity  of  its  climate,  would   derive   material 
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benefit,  by  a  branch  from  hence  to  tlie  cunul  at 
KiUasliee,  only  four  miles  distant.  The  family 
of  Pakenham  derive  the  title  of  earls  from  this 
place. 

Longing  is  a  preternatural  appetite  in  preg- 
nant women,  and  in  some  sick  persons  when 
about  to  recover.  It  is  called  pica,  from  the 
bird  of  that  name,  which  is  said  to  be  subject  to 
the  same  disorder.  It  consists  of  a  desire  of  un- 
usual things  to  eat  and  drink,  and  in  being  soon 
tired  of  one  and  wanting  another.  It  is  called 
malacia,  from  naXaKOc,  weakness.  Chlorotic  girls, 
and  men  who  labor  under  suppressed  hemor- 
rhoids, are  very  subject  to  tliis  complaint,  and 
are  relieved  by  promoting  the  respective  evacua- 
tions. In  general,  whether  this  disorder  is  ob- 
served in  pregnant  women,  in  persons  recovering 
from  an  acute  fever,  or  in  those  who  labor  under 
obstructions  of  the  natural  evacuations,  this 
craving  of  the  appetite  should  be  moderately  in- 
dulged. 

LQNGINUS  (Dionysius),  a  celebrated  Greek 
critic  of  the  third  century,  by  some  said  to  have 
been  born  in  Athens,  by  others  in  Syria.  His 
father's  name  is  unknown,  but  by  his  mother  he 
was  allied  to  the  celebrated  Plutarch.  His  youth 
was  spent  in  travelling  with  his  parents,  which 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  collecting  know- 
ledge, and  of  improving  his  taste.  After  h.is 
travels,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Athens,  and 
with  the  greatest  assiduity  applied  to  study. 
Here  he  published  his  Treatise  on  the  Sublime; 
which  raised  his  reputation  to  such  a  height,  and 
gave  the  Athenians  such  an  opinion  of  his  judg- 
ment and  taste,  that  every  work  was  received  or 
rejected  by  the  public,  according  to  his  decisions 


lie  seems  to  have  staid  in  Athens  a  longtime; 
here  he  taught  the  academic  philosophy,  and 
among  others  had  the  famous  Porphyry  for  his 
pupil.  But  it  was  at  lengtii  his  fortune  to  be 
drawn  from  Athens,  and  to  mix  in  more  active 
scenes;  to  train  up  young  princes  to  virtue  and 
glory ;  to  guide  the  busy  passions  of  the  great 
to  noble  objects  ;  and  at  last  to  die  in  the  causo 
of  liberty.  Zenobia,  queen  of  the  east,  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  take  the  education  of  her  sons; 
and  he  soon  gained  a  great  share  in  her  esteem. 
That  princess  was  at  war  with  Aurelian  :  and 
being  defeated  by  him  near  Antiuch,  was  com- 
pelled to  shut  hersalf  up  in  Palmyra,  her  capital 
city  The  emperor  wrote  her  a  letter,  in  which 
he  ordered  her  to  surrender ;  to  wiiich  she  re- 
turned an  answer,  drawn  up  by  Longinus,  whicli 
filled  him  with  resentment.  The  emperor  laid 
siege  to  the  city  ;  and  the  Palmyrians  were  at 
length  obliged  to  surrender.  Tiie  queen  and 
Longinus  endeavoured  to  fly  into  Persia;  but 
were  overtaken  and  made  prisoners  when  on  the 
point  of  crossing  the  Euphrates.  The  queen, 
intimidated,  weakly  laid  the  blame  of  vindica- 
ting the  liberty  of  her  country  on  its  true  author ; 
and  the  brave  Longinus,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
conqueror,  was  immediately  executed.  The  wri- 
tings of  Longinus  were  numerous,  some  on  philo- 
sophical, but  the  greater  part  on  critical  subjects. 
Dr.  Pearce  has  collected  the  titles  of  twenty-five 
treatises,  none  of  which  have  escaped  the  depre- 
dations of  time  and  barbarians.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  Tollius,  printed  at  Utrecht, 
in  1694,  cum  notis  variorum.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.  Smith. 
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LON'GITUDE,  n.  s.  ?      Fr.  longitude  ;  Lat. 

Longitu'dinal,  ac//.  S  longi'udo.  Length;  the 
■greatest  dimension  ;  the  earth's  circumference 
measured  from  a  given  meridian ;  the  distance 
of  any  part  of  the  earth  east  or  west  of  any  other 
given  place. 

To  conclude  ; 
Of  longitudes,  what  other  way  have  we, 
But  to  mark  when  and  where  the  dark  eclipses  be? 

Donne. 

The  ancients  did  determine  the  longhude  of  all 
rooms,  which  were  longer  than  broad,  by  the  double 
of  their  latitude.  Wotlon. 

Some  of  Magellanus's  company  were  the  first  that 
did  compass  the  world  through  all  the  degrees  of  lon- 
gilude.  Abbot. 

The  longitude  of  a  star  is  its  distance  from  the  first 
point  of   numeration  towards  the   east,   which  first 
point,  unto  the  ancients,  was  the  vernal  equinox. 
Browne's  Vulgar  Errours. 

His  was  the  method  of  discovering  the  longitude 
by  bomb-vessels. 

Arhiilhiiot  and  Pope's  Martin  Scriblerius. 

The  variety  of  the  alphabet  was  in  mere  longitude 
only,  but  th.'  thousand  parts  of  our  bodies  may  be 
diversified  by  situation  in  all  the  dimensions  of  solid 
bodies  ;  which  multiplies  all  over  and  over  again, 
and  overwhelms  the  fancy  in  a  new  abyss  of  unfa- 
thomable niimher.  lientley. 

Longitudinal  is  opposed  to  transverse;  these  vc.:i- 


cula;  are  distended,  and  their  longitudinal  diameters 
straightened,  and  so  the  lengtii  of  the  whole  muscla 
shortened.  Cheyne. 

Longitude,  in  geography  and  navigation,  is 
the  angle  at  the  pole,  included  between  the  me- 
ridian of  any  place,  and  the  first  meridian;  and 
it  is  generally  measured  on  the  equator  ;  though, 
considered  in  itself,  it  may  with  equal  propriety 
be  measured  on  any  yiarallel  of  latitude  ;  but, 
when  diflerence  of  latitude  and  dift'erence  of  lon- 
uitude  are  to  be  composed,  it  is  expedient  that 
they  should  be  estimated  on  circles  of  equal  radii, 
therefore  in  navigation  longitude  is  measured  on 
the  equator. 

The  method  of  finding  the  longitude  is  a  pro- 
blem of  such  importance  and  such  difficulty, 
and  has  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  business  of  practical  life, 
that  an  account  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
contributed  to  bring  its  solution  to  the  state  in 
which  we  now  have  it,  cannot  fail  to  be  in  a  high 
decree  interesting.  We  sliall  therefore  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  various  methods  which  have 
been  proposed  for  discovering  it,  the  principles 
on  which  they  depend,  with  directions  for  putting 
in  practice  such  of  them  as  have  been  found 
useful,  and  illustrate  the  whole  with  appropriate 
examples. 
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History  of  the  Attempts  which  have  been 
MADE  to  Discover  the  Longitude  at  Sea. 


in  time  corresponds  to  a  dift'erence  of  15°  of  lon- 
gitude. 

The  time  at  the  place  of  observation  can  gene 
No  sooner  had  navigators  ventured  out  of  sight     rally  be  obtained  vviih  great  ease  and  exactness, 
of  land,  than  the  importance  of  some  method  of    so  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  solution  of  this 
finding  the  longitude  as  well  as  the  latitude  by     problem  lies  in  hnding  the  time  at  the  first  me- 


observation  began  to  be  felt.  In  1598  Philip 
III.  of  Spain  offered  a  reward  of  1000  crowns 
to  any  one  who  could  give  a  solution  adequate  to 
the  wants  of  seamen  ;  and  soon  after  the  states 
general  offered  a  reward  of  10,000  florins.  The 
British  parliament  passed  an  act  in  1714,  empow- 
ering certain  commissioners  to  make  such  expe- 
riments as  they  might  deem  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  solution  of  tliis  problem,  and  assigned 
£2000  to  defray  any  expenses  that  might  attend 
the  experiments  :  and  further  granting  a  reward 
to  the  person  who  might  make   any    progress 


in  the  solution,  proportionable  to  the  degree  of    from  Greenwich. 


idian. 

Gemma  Frisius  in  1530  seems  fist  to  have 
suggested  the  method  of  finding  the  longitude 
at  sea  by  means  of  watches  or  time  keepers, 
which  machines  he  says  were  then  but  lately  in- 
vented. 

Such  a  machine  being  regulated,  to  Greenwich 
time,  for  example,  would  always  show  the  time  of 
day  at  Greenwich  wherever  it  might  be  carried  to, 
and  the  difference  between  this  time  and  that 
at  the  place  found  by  observation  would  give,  as 
we  have  shown  above,  the  longitude  of  the  place 


accuracy  which  might  arise  by  the  solution  in 
practice;  £l0,000,  £15,000,  and  £20,000,  being 
the  rewards  offered,  if  the  proposed  solution 
should  be  capable  of  determining  the  longitude 
to  a  degree  of  a  great  circle,  two-thirds  of  a  de- 
gree, or  half  a  degree  respectively. 

The  improvements  in  nautical  science  which 
the  preceding  munificent  rewards  induced  phi- 


The  same  method  was  soon  after  attempted  by 
jVIetius,  and  some  others,  but  the  art  of  watch- 
making was  at  that  time  too  imperfect  to  enable 
them  to  succeed.  Dr.  Hook  and  Mr.  Huygens, 
about  the  year  16G4,  applied  the  pendulum 
spring  to  watches  which  were  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  longitude  at  sea.  Dr. 
Hooke's  indeed,  from  his  having  quarrelled  with 


losophers,  mathematicians,  and  artists,  to  labor  the  ministry,  were  never  put  on  trial  at  sea,  but 
at  accomplishing,  having  ultimately  been  so  far  many  experiments  were  made  with  those  con- 
successful,  that  the  highest  reward  was  adjudged  structed  by  Huygens.  Major  Holmes  in  particular, 
to  one  individual;  it  was  represented  to  parlia-  in  a  voyage  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  in  16G5, 
ment,  in  1818,  that  the  longitude  could  now  by  predicted,  by  the  aid  of  one  of  tliese  watches,  the 
at  least  two  separate  methods  be  found  at  sea  longitude  of  the  island  of  Fuego  to  a  conside- 
within  the  limits  which  had  been  previously  spe-  rable  degree  of  accuracy.  Experience  however 
cified,  a  new  act  was    passed  empowering  the  soon  convinced  Huygens  that  unless  some  method 


commissioners  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude 
to  propose  from  time  to  time  to  his  majesty  in 
council,  to  establish  three  stales  of  proportionate 
rewards  to  be  paid  to  any  one  who  shall  by  any 
principle  not  yet  made  public,  ascertain  the  longi- 
tude within  three  new  corresponding  scales  of  limit 
and  condition,  those  rewards  not  respectively  ex- 


could  be  found  of  correcting  the  irregularities 
caused  in  the  going  of  these  watches  by  the 
effects  of  heat  and  cold,  they  could  be  but  of 
little  practical  use  in  finding  the  longitude. 

A  method  of  finding  the  longitude  was  pro- 
posed by  Whiston  and  Ditton,  which,  though 
perfectly  useless  for  determining  the  longitude  at 


cecding  £5000,  £7500,  and  £10,000  ;  and  giving  sea,  has  been  successfully  practised  for  finding  it 

also   to    the    board    of    longitude   very    liberal  on  land.     In  the  improved  method  of  putting  it 

powers  to  reward  any  discovery  tending  to  benefit  in  practice,  rockets  are  fired  perpendicularly  at 

navigation ;  and  finally  permitting  the  board   to  some   intermediate    place  between  those   whope 

recompense  any  person  who  may  propose  or  con-  difference  of  longitude  it  is  proposed  to  deter- 

trive  any  thing  ingenious  in  itself  and  useful  in  mine,  and  the  time  at  each  place,  when  the  rocket 

science,  and  which  may  deserve  encouragement,  is  seen  to  explode  in  the  air,  being  noted,  the  dif- 

even  though  the  results  which  it  furnishes  may  ference|of  those  times  gives  the  element  lequircd. 

not  come  within  the  limits  of  that  exactness   to  The  relative  situations  with  respect  to  longitude, 

which  his  majesty  may  be  recommended,  to  adhere  of  some  of  the   observatories  on  the  continent, 

in  adjudging  the  preceding  rewards.  have  been  determined  by  this  method,  and  very 

Encouraged  by  such  offers,  the  talent  which  recently  a  series  of  experiments  of  this  kind  have 

lias  been  employed  on  this  problem  is  not  to  be  been  successfully  concluded  for  determining  tiie 

wondered  at.     In  1635  John  Morin,  professor  of  difference  of  longitude  between  the  observatories 

mathematics    at   Paris,    proposed    a  inetliod    of  of  Greenwich  and  Paris. 

solving  it  to  cardinal  Richelieu  ;  and  though,  from  In  1714  Henry  Sully,   an  Englishman,  print- 

the  then  imperfect  state  of  the  lunar  tables,  the  ed   a  small  tract  at  Vienna,  upon  the  subject  of 

commissioners  employed  to  examine  this  method  watch-making.     Having  afterwards  removed  to 

judged   it    insufficient,      Cardinal     Mazarin    in  Paris,  he  applied  himself  to  the  improvement  of 

1645  procured  a  pension  of  2000  livres  for  the  time-keepers  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude, 

author.  III.'  taught  the  famous  Julian  de  Roy  ;  and  this 

The  many  attempts  that  have  been  made  at  the  gentleman,  with  his  son,  and   M.   Berthoud,  are 

solution  of  this  problem  may  all  be  said  to  de-  the  only  persons,  who,  since  the  days  of  Sully, 

pend  on  the  same  principle,  the  determining  the  have  turned  their  thoughts  this  way.  But,  though 

difference  of  time  between  two  meridians  ;  for  tiiis  experiments  were  made  at  sea  with  some  of  their 

time  is  the  same  ])ait  of  twenty-four  hours,  that  watches,   they  were  not  able  to  accomplish  any 

the  angle  included  between  those  meridians  is  of  thing  of  importance  with  regard  to  the  principal 

four  right  angles.     Hence  one  iiour  of  diflerence  point. 
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Tlie  first  who  succeeded  in  any  considerable 
deijree  was  ^Ir.  John  Harrison;  who,  in  17'2G 
produced  a  watch  which  went  so  exactly,  that 
for  ten  years  together  it  did  not  err  above  one- 
second  in  a  month.  In  1736  it  was  tried  in  a 
voyage  to  Lisbon  and  back  again,  on  board  one 
of  his  majesty's  ships ;  during  which  it  corrected 
an  error  of  a  degree  and  a  half  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  ship's  reckoning.  In  consequence  of 
this  he  received  public  encouragement  to  go  on  ; 
and,  by  the  year  1701,  had  finished  three  time- 
keepers, each  of  them  more  accurate  than  the 
former.     See  IIakrison. 

The  last  turned  out  so  much  to  his  satisfaction 
that  he  now  applied  to  the  commissioners  of 
longitude  for  leave  to  make  an  experiment  with 
Iiis  watch  in  a  voyage  to  the  VVest  Indies.  Per- 
missio:i  being  granted  his  son  Mr.  William  Har- 
rison to  set  out  in  his  majesty's  ship  the  Dept- 
ford  for  Jamaica  in  the  montii  of  November  17G1, 
this  trial  was  attended  with  all  imaginable  suc- 
cess. The  longitude  of  the  island,  as  determined 
by  the  time-keeper,  differed  from  that  found  by 
astronomical  observations  only  one  minute  and 
a  quarter  of  the  equator;  the  longitude  of  places 
seen  by  the  way  being  also  determined  with 
great  exactness.  On  the  ship's  return  to  Eng- 
land, it  was  found  to  have  erred  no  more  during 
the  whole  voyage  than  1'  54j"  in  time,  little  more 
than  twenty-eight  miles  in  distance;  which  be- 
ing within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  act,  the 
inventor  claimed  the  £'20,000  offered  by  govern- 
ment. Objections,  however,  were  started. 
Doubts  were  pretended  about  the  real  longitude 
of  Jamaica,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  the 
time  had  been  found  both  there  and  at  Ports- 
mouth. It  was  alleged  also  that  although  the 
time-keeper  happened  to  be  right  at  Jamaica, 
and  after  its  return  to  England,  this  was  by  no 
means  a  proof  that  it  iiad  always  been  so  in  the 
intermediate  times;  in  consequence  of  which 
allegations  another  trial  was  appointed  in  a  voy- 
age to  Barbadoes. 

Precautions  were  now  taken  to  obviate  as  many 
of  these  objections  as  possible.  The  commis- 
sioners sent  out  proper  persons  to  make  astrono- 
mical observations  at  that  island  ;  which,  when 
compared  with  others  in  England,  would  ascer- 
tain beyond  a  doubt  its  true  situation.  In  1764, 
then,  j\lr.  Harrison  junior  set  sail  for  Barbadoes; 
and  the  result  of  the  experiment  was,  that  the 
difference  of  longitude  betwixt  Portsmouth  and 
Barbadoes,  was  shown  by  the  time-keeper  to 
be3/i.5o/«.  3s;  and  by  astronomical  observations 
to  be  3/i.  54?«.  20s;  the  error  being  now  only  43" 
of  time,  or  10'  45"  of  longitude.  In  consequence 
of  this  and  the  former  trials  Mr.  Harrison  receiv- 
ed one-half  of  the  reward  promised,  upon  making 
a  discovery  of  the  principles  upon  which  his 
time-keepers  were  constructed.  He  was  likewise 
promised  the  other  half  of  the  reward  as  soon  as 
time-keepers  should  be  constructed  by  other  ar- 
tists, which  should  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as 
those  of  Mr.  Harrison  himself  At  this  time  he 
delivered  up  all  his  time  keepers,  the  last  of 
wliich  was  sent  to  Greenwich  to  be  tried  by  Mr. 
Nevil  jNIaskelyne  the  astronomer  royal.  On 
trial,  however,  it  was  found  to  go  with  much  less 
legularity  than  had  been  expected;  but  Mr. 
Harrison  attributed  this  to  his  having  made  some 


experiments  with  it  which  he  had  not  time  to 
finish  when  he  was  ordered  to  deliver  up  the 
watch.  Soon  after  this  an  agreement  was  made 
by  the  commissioners  with  Mr.  Kendall  to  con- 
struct a  vvatcii  upon  Mr.  Harrison's  principles ; 
and  this  upon  trial  was  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose even  better  than  any  that  Harrison  himself 
had  constructed.  This  watch  was  sent  out  with 
captain  Cook  in  1772  ;  and  durmg  all  the  time 
of  his  voyage  round  the  world  in  1772,  1773, 
1 774,  and  1775,  never  erred  quite  14^"  per  day : 
in  consequence  of  which  the  house  of  commons, 
in  1774,  ordered  the  other  £10,000  to  be  paid  to 
Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Harrison  had  also  at  differ- 
ent times  received  other  sums  of  money  as  en- 
couragement to  continue  his  endeavours,  from 
the  Board  of  Longitude,  the  East  India  Company, 
and  from  many  private  individuals,  Mr.  Arnold, 
Mr.  Mudye,  Mr.  Ernshaw,  and  many  others  have 
since  made  many  good  watches  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. In  1821  government  directed  the  astro- 
nomer royal  to  receive  on  trial  whatever  chro- 
nometers might  be  sent  to  him  for  that  purpose, 
and  agreed  to  purchase  at  a  liberal  price,  every 
year  the  three  best,  provided  their  going  was 
within  certain  assigned  limits  of  exaf^tness.  In 
consequence  there  are  always  now  at  the  obser- 
vatory a  great  number  of  chronometers  sent  by 
the  makers  on  trial,  many  of  which  perform 
most  admirably ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  said  that 
the  great  price  of  chronometers  is  now  the  only 
obstacle  to  their  introduction  into  general  use. 

Several  astronomical  methods  have  been  pro- 
posed for  finding  the  time  at  the  first  meridian ; 
and  any  celestial  phenomenon,  whose  times  of 
happening  can  be  predicted,  may  theoretically 
be  made  subservient  to  that  purpose.  But,  in 
actual  practice,  tlie  phenomenon  must  be  such 
as  can  without  extraordinary  difficulty  1)e  observ- 
ed with  sufficient  nicety  ;  and  those  depending 
on  the  motions  of  the  moon,  and  the  rotation  of 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  round  their  primary,  have 
been  found  to  be  the  only  ones  of  any  practical 
value. 

The  principle  on  which  all  astronomical  me- 
thods of  finding  the  longitude  rest  is,  that  the 
difference  between  the  time  of  day  at  meridian, 
and  the  time  of  day  at  the  place  of  observation, 
is  the  longitude  of  the  meridian  of  that  ))lace  in 
time.  Now  apparent  time  signifies,  or  is  mea- 
sured by  the  angle  at  the  pole  included  between 
the  meridian  of  any  place  and  the  meridian  on 
which  the  sun  is  at  that  instant.  Mean  time  is 
the  angle  included  between  the  meridian  of  the 
place,  and  the  meridian  on  which  the  mean  place 
of  the  sun  might  at  the  instant  be  conceived  to 
be.  Siderial  time  is  the  angle  included  between  the 
meridian  of  any  place,  and  the  meridian  on  which 
the  first  point  of  Aries  is  at  the  instant. 

Let  A  in  the  annexed  figure  represent  the  first 
point  of  Aries;  S  and  S',  the  true  and  mean 
places  of  the  sun  ;  G  Greenwich,  and  B,  C,  any 
other  two  places,  P  being  the  pole.  Then  G  P  A, 
G  P  S,  and  G  P  S',  are  respectively  the  siderial, 
apparent,  and  mean  time  at  Greenwich  ;  B  PA, 
B  P  S,  and  B  P  S',  the  siderial,  apparent,  and 
mean  time  at  B;  CPA,  CPS,  and  C  PS', 
the  siderial,  apparent  and  mean  time  at  C 
Now  GPA— BPA,  or  GPS  — B  PS,  o.- 
G  P  S'—  B  P  S',=  B P  G  the  longitude  of  B,  or 
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of  any  place  on  the  meridian  P  B,  westeny.  And 
CPA— GPA,  or  C  PS— GPS,  or  CPS'— 
GPS',z:GPC,  the  longitude  of  C,  or  of  any 
place  on  the  meridian  PC,  and  easterly.  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  difference  between  the  siderial 
time  at  tlie  first  meridian  and  the  siderial  time  at 
any  other  meridian  is  the  longitude  of  that  me- 
ridian ;  and  that  the  difference  between  the 
mean  times,  or  between  the  apparent  times  at  the 
first  meridian  and  that  of  any  other  place  is  the 
longitude  of  that  other  meridian  ;  easterly  when 
the  time  at  the  first  meridian  is  behind,  and 
westerly  when  before  the  time  at  the  meridian 
whose  longitude  it  is  proposed  to  find. 

If  eclipses  of  the  moon  happened  more  fre- 
quently they  would  afford  one  of  the  easiest 
methods  of  finding  the  longitude  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. For  the  time  at  the  place  of  observation 
being  noted  when  the  eclipse  begins  or  ends, 
and  compared  with  the  Greenwich  time  of  the 
corresponding  phenomenon  as  given  in  the  Nau- 
tical Almanac,  the  difference  of  the  times  gives 
the  required  longitude.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed  on  this  method,  that  the  beginning  or 
end  of  a  lunar  eclipse  can  seldom  be  determined 
by  observation,  to  nearer  than  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes of  time,  owing  to  the  gradual  shading  off 
of  the  sliadow  ;  and  therefore  in  any  single  ob- 
servation the  longitude  cannot  be  depended  on  to 
nearer  than  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  degree. 

The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  have  been 
of  great  use  in  settling  within  reasonable  limits 
of  exactness  the  longitudesof  places  on  land;  but 
at  sea  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  manage 
telescopes  of  sufficient  power  to  note  the  times 
at  which  the  eclipses  happen.  Mr.  Irvin 
invented  what  he  called  a  marine  chair,  in  wliich 
he  conceived  that  even  on  ship-board  a  telescope 
adequate  to  making  such  observations  miglit  be 
used  with  success ;  but  Dr.  Maskelyne,  who 
tried  it  in  a  voyage  to  Barbadoes,  found  that  he 
could  derive  no  benefit  from  tlie  use  of  it. 

The  first  and  second  satellites  of  Jupiter,  as  they 
circulate  most  rapidly  round  their  primary,  are 
best  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  finding  the  longi- 
tude, but  the  tables  even  of  tlieir  motions  arc  not 
sufficiently  accurate  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
present  state  of  science.  From  the  observations 
of  the  late  colonel  Bcaufoy  it  appears  that  the 
predicted  and  actual  times  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
first  satellite  sometimes  differ  more  than  two 
minutes,  though  they  generally  differ  less  than 
twenty  seconds  of  time  ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  second  satellite  the  difference  in  some  cases 
Vol.  XIII. 


has  been  found  to  amount  to  nearly  three  mi- 
nutes. The  method  of  finding  the  longitude, 
from  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  may  there- 
fore be  characterised  as  one  which,  though  easy 
of  apjilication,  cannot  be  depended  on  as  afford- 
ing results  of  any  very  great  degree  of  exactness. 
Of  course  the  utility  of  the  method  will  be  in- 
creased by  every  improvement  in  the  tables  of 
the  motions  of  the  satellites,  and  every  advance 
that  is  made  in  perfecting  the  construction  of 
telescopes. 

The  time  of  the  moon's  transit  ove^  the  m.eri- 
dian  has  also  been  made  subservient  to  finding 
the  longitude  of  that  meridian.  It  .appears  to 
have  been  first  mentioned  by  Purchas  in  his  ac- 
count of  Hall's  discovery  of  Greenland  ;  and 
soon  after  (in  1635)  it  was  clearly  explained  in 
Carpenter's  Geography.  It  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Maskelyne,  in  his  instructions  relative  to  the 
transit  of  Venus  in  1769;  by  Bernoulli,  and 
by  the  abbe  Toaldo,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in 
1784  ;  and  lastly  by  Mr.  Pigott,  who,  without 
knowing  that  the  method  had  been  thought  of 
before,  recommended  it  very  strongly  to  the 
public,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. 

On  land,  the  time  of  the  moon's  transit  may 
be  determined  with  great  precision  with  the  aid 
of  a  transit  instrument  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  and  this  method  is  always  practised  in 
regular  observations.  It  may  also  be  deter- 
mined with  tolerable  accuracy  by  observing 
equal  altitudes  of  the  moon  with  a  sextant  and 
an  artificial  horizon,  making  allowance  in  the 
time  of  the  transit,  deduced  from  equal  alti- 
tudes, for  the  change  of  declination  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  observations. 

Eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  the  analogous  phe- 
nomena of  occultations  of  stars  by  the  moon, 
have  also  been  applied  to  the  finding  the  time  at 
the  first  meridian.  Mr.  F.  Baily,  in  a  recent 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  of  London,  has  brought  forward,  in  a 
new  and  greatly  improved  form,  the  method  of 
finding  the  longitude  from  the  moon's  meridian 
transit.  We  merely  notice  it  here  as  con- 
nected with  one  department  of  the  history  of 
this  important  problem ;  and  shall  recur  to  it 
again  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article. 

We  have  purposely  omitted  till  now,  in  this 
historical  sketch,  to  refer  to  by  far  the  most  in- 
genious and  useful  method  that  has  ever  been 
proposed  for  solving  this  important  problem, 
the  method  of  deducing  the  longitude  from  the 
moon's  observed  distance  from  the  sun  or  a  star, 
with  the  altitudes  of  both  objects.  This  is  com- 
monly called  a  lunar  observation,  and  from  the 
improvements  that  liave  been  made  in  the  lunar 
tables,  and  in  instruments  for  observing  the  dis- 
tance and  altitudes,  it  has  been  brought  to  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  which  fifty  years  ago  could 
not  have  been  anticipated. 

The  method  consists  simply  in  deducing 
from  the  altitudes  of  the  objects,  and  their  dis- 
tance, with  their  parrallaxes",  and  llie  refractions 
corresponding  to  their  altitudes,  what  their  dis- 
tance would  have  been  if  the  observer  had  been 
at  the  centre  of  the  earth;  and  this  distance, 
compared  with  those  comiiutcd  avul  given  for 
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Greenwich  time  in  tlie  Nautical  Almanac,  enables 
the  computer  to  fmd  tlie  instant  at  (Jreenwich 
when  his  observation  was  made;  and  this  time, 
compared  with  the  time  at  the  place  at  which  he 
is,  gives  the  required  longitude. 

John  Werner,  of  Nuremberg,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  proposed  this  method  of  find- 
ing the  longitude  in  his  annotations  on  tlie  first 
book  of  Ptolemy's  Geography,  printed  in  1514. 
It  was  recommended  by  Oronce  Fine  of  Brian- 
con,  and  again  by  tJemma  Frisius  in  1.54.') ;  and 
the  celebrated  Kepler  was  fully  persuaded  of  its 
utility.  Almost  every  writer  on  astronomy  down 
to  tl;e  time  of  Flamstcod  adverted  to  it;  but 
even  in  his  day,  setting  aside  the  imperfections 
of  the  instruments  of  observation,  such  was  the 
state  of  the  lunar  tables,  that  he  says,  *  we  find 
the  best  tables  extant  erring  sometimes  twelve 
minutes  or  more  from  the  moon's  apparent  place, 
\vliich  would  cause  a  fault  of  half  an  hour,  or 
7°  30'  HI  the  longitude,  deduced  by  comparing 
her  place  in  the  heavens  with  that  given  by  the 
tables.'  This  method,  therefore,  though  it  ap- 
peared to  be  the  only  one  likely  to  be  applied 
successfully  at  sea,  was  at  that  time  abandoned 
as  impracticable. 

But,  when-  Dr.  Maskelyne  succeeded  to  the 
situation  of  astronomer  royal  in  17G5,  such 
advances  had  been  made  in  astronomical  science, 
that  under  his  auspices  this  method  of  finding 
the  longitude  was  again  brought  forward,  and 
after  devoting  a  great  portion  of  his  long  and 
valuable  life  to  bring  the  method  to  perfection, 
and  to  introduce  it  into  practice  at  sea,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  meritorious  exer- 
tions crowned  with  almost  complete  success. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  its  introduction 
into  general  practice  was  the  difficulty  in  making 
the  necessary  calculations  from  the  tables  and 
formulas  which  the  labors  of  astronomers  had 
supplied ;  but  this  formidable  objection  was 
completely  obviated  by  the  publication  of  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  which,  on  Dr.  Maskelyne's 
suggestion,  was  undertaken  by  the  board  of 
longitude  in  1766,  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
continued  annually,  and  is  generally  published 
three  or  four  years  in  advance  for  the  conve- 
nience of  mariners  going  on  long  voyages. 
Similar  publications  have  since  been  brought 
out  in  several  countries  in  Europe,  under  the 
patronage  of  their  respective  governments.  The 
French  Connaisance  de  Toms,  the  Jar  Book  of 
Vienna,  and  the  Coimbra  Ephemeris,  are  all 
similar,  and  valuable  compendiums;  and  two 
separate  and  large  editions  of  the  English  Nau- 
tical Almanac  are  annually  published  in  Ame- 
rica. 

But  before  mariners  in  general  could  be  ma- 
terially benefited,  by  all  these  efforts  for  their 
advantage,  it  was  requisite  that  they  should  be 
furnished  with  such  instruments  for  observing 
as  they  could  use  with  readiness,  and  depend 
upon  with  confidence ;  and  with  simple  as  well 
as  appropriate  rules  for  making  the  necessary  com- 
putations after  their  observations  were  completed. 
The  artists  of  this  country  answered  well  to 
the  call  which  this  consideration  made  upon 
their  talents,  anfl  devised  such  improvements  in 
the   construction    and  craduation  of  quadrants. 


sextants,  and  circles,  for  nautical  observations, 
that  little  appears  left  to  be  desired  on  the  sub- 
ject; and,  in  all  the  useful  problems  of  nautical 
astronomy,  the  methods  of  calculation  have  been 
so  simplified  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  for 
what  situation,  connected  with  the  navigation  of 
a  ship,  the  person  is  fitted  who  is  incapable  of 
applying  them. 

Practical  Directions  for  Finding  tHE 
Longitude. 

1.  By  a  chronometer. — The  error  of  the  chro- 
nometer must  be  found  for  some  known  meri- 
dian, and  its  rate  or  its  daily  gain, or  loss.  Call 
this  error  e,  the  rate  r,  and  the  number  of  days 
from  the  time  tliat  the  chronometer  had  the 
error  e,  till  it  is  used  for  finding  the  longitude,  d, 
and  call  the  longitude  of  the  place  for  which  the 
error  e  was  found,  / ;  then  the  true  mean  time 
T  at  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  may  he  found 
from  t,  the  time  shown  by  the  chronometer,  by 
the  following  formula :  'T:=:t-\-e-\-dr-\-  , 
e  being  negative  when  the  watch  is  fast,  >•  nega- 
tive when  the  watch  is  gaining,  and  /  negative 
in  east  longitude.  And  this  time,  being  com- 
pared with  the  mean  time  at  the  place  as  de- 
duced from  observation,  will  give  the  longitude 
of  the  place  ;  west,  if  the  Greenwich  time  is  be- 
fore, but  east  if  the  Greenwich  time  is  behind 
the  time  at  the  place  of  observation. 

Example.  If  at  sea,  on  October  11th,  I  find 
by  observation  that  the  mean  time  is  Ah.  2;«.  4Cs. 
when  a  chronometer  (which  on  September  14th 
was  20m.  2s.  fast  for  mean  time  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  gaining  4s.  per  day)  showed  7A.  2m. 
12s.,  required  the  longitude   here  d  rz  27,  r  z= 

—  4s.,  e——  30ot.  2s.,  and  / rz  1 2°  35',  E  =:  — 
50/«.  20s.     Hence  T  =z  7h.  2m.  12s.  —  30m.  2."!. 

—  l/«.  40s.  —  50ot.  12s.  =.  6/i.  40/n.  18s;  and 
6h.  40771.  18s.  —  4h.  2m.  40s.  =z  2//.  37ot.  38s.  =z 
39"  24'  30",  the  recpaired  longitude  west. 

2.  By  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter  s  satellites. — Let 
the  Greenwich  time  of  the  expected  immersion 
or  emersion  be  looked  for  in  the  Nautical  Al- 
manac, and  subtract  the  supposed  longitude  of 
the  place  of  observation  from  this  time,  if  west, 
but  add  it  if  east,  and  the  result  will  give  the 
time  about  which  the  phenomenon  expected 
ought  to  be  looked  for.  Let  the  observer  then 
be  settled  to  his  telescope  a  few  minutes  before 
this  time,  and  wait  attentively  for  the  instant  in 
which  the  satellite  either  enters  the  shadow,  or 
emerges  from  it ;  note  the  precise  instant  in 
mean  time  at  the  place  when  the  immersion  or 
emersion  is  observed ;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween that  time,  and  the  Greenwich  time  of  the 
observation  as  given  in  the  Almanac,  will  be  the 
longitude  of  the  place  of  observation  in  time. 

Or  if  at  any  time  afterwards  the  lime  at 
which  the  eclipse  was  observed  at  Greenwich 
should  happen  to  be  know-n,  the  difference  be- 
tween that  time  and  the  time  of  the  place  of  ob- 
servation will  give  the  longitude  more  exactly 
than  it  can  be  expected  to  be  obtained  from  a 
comparison  with  the  computed  times  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac.  The  eclipses,  which  in 
favorable  weather  may  be  observed  at  Green- 
wich, are  marked  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  with 
an  asterisk. 
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Example. — On  April  lllli  I  observed  by  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  that  the  first  satellite  of  Jupiter 
would  emerge  from  his  shadow  at  11  A.  28w.  4s. 
Greenwich  mean  time ;  I  conceived  my  longi- 
tude to  be  about  9°  west,  and  therefore  at  about 
IQh.  45;«.  I  sat  down  to  the  telescope,  and  waited 
till  10/(.  53m.  Is.,  when  I  saw  the  satellite  emerge, 
I  therefore  concluded  that  my  longitude  was 
U/i.  28//).  4s.  —  lO/i.  53/?/.  Is.  =  35/t  3s.  =  8° 
4534'  west. 

3.  By  the  7noons  transit  over  the  meridian. — 
If  the  meridian  of  a  given  place,  say  that  of 
Greenwich,  produced  to  the  heavens,  were  to  pass 
through  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  a  fixed  star,  in 
the  next  instant  the  sun  by  its  motion  in  right 
ascension  will  separate  itself  from  the  star,  and 
the  moon  by  her  greater  motion  in  right  ascen- 
sion will  separate  herself  still  further  from  the 
star ;  or,  in  other  words,  at  any  time  after  these 
objects  %vere  on  the  meridian,  the  star  will  be  the 
most  west  of  the  meridian,  the  moon  least,  and 
the  sun  in  an  intermediate  position. 

The  meridian  after  quitting  these  bodies  will 
again  pass  through  the  star  after  describing  360° 
in  23/(.  56///.  4'09s.,  through  the  sun,  after  descri- 
bing 360°  59'  8-3',  in  24^.,  and  through  the  moon 
in  an  interval  greater  than  24//.,  depending  on 
the  daily  increase  of  the  moon's  right  ascension. 
A  spectator  on  a  different  meridian  would  note 
similar  effects ;  but  less  in  degree  as  his  distance 
from  the  first  meridian  is  less.  He  will  note  an 
increase  of  the  sun's  right  ascension  or  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  sun  from  the  fixed  star,  but  less 
than  59/n.  8'3i.,  an  increase  in  the  moon's  right 
ascension,  but  less  than  its  increase  between  two 
successive  transits  ;  and  consequently  an  excess 
of  the  increase  of  the  moon's  right  ascension 
above  that  of  the  sun's,  but  less  than  the  excess 
in  the  interval  between  two  successive  transits 
of  the  moon  over  the  first  meridian. 

Hence,  if  the  increase  of  the  sun  or  moon's 
right  ascension  were  known  in  the  interval  be- 
tween two  successive  transits  (and  from  the 
Nautical  Almanac  they  can  readily  be  obtained), 
an  observer  who  could  by  actual  observation 
determine  their  right  ascensions  at  the  time  at 
which  they  passed  his  meridian,  might  by  simple 
proportion  find  his  longitude,  either  by  com- 
paring the  sun  and  star,  the  mcon  and  star,  or 
the  moon  and  sun.  But,  on  account  of  the  slow 
motion  of  the  sun,  the  first  of  these  methods  is  of 
no  use  in  practice ;  wp  shall  therefore  consider 
only  the  two  latter. 

Let  A,  a,  be  the  respective  increases  of  the 
right  ascensions  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  24A. ; 
then  the  interval  between  two  successive  transits 
of  the  moon  over  any  given  meridian  is  24//. 

{.+^"  +  (^")'+(^)Vc.. 

and  the   retardation    in  24/!.   is  A  —  «    -f 
(A  —  «)'       (A  —  a)\    ,  .  ,     ,      . 

— t-  — -^^^ \-  &c.,  and  the  mcrease 


24 


24=* 


of  A  due  to  her  retardation  is  —  (A  —  o)  4- 

(A  —  af(K  —  d)\ 
"^  ^ — 0I2 —        '  ^      consequently  E, 

the  increase  of  her  right  ascension  between  two 


24 


+ 


successive    transits    i>   A    -f-    A, 

Hence,  if  i  be  the  ohs..'rved  increase  of  the 
moon's  right  ascension  bet\\eeu  her  passing  the 
first  meridian  and  that  of  tie  place  of  observa- 
tion, then  the  longitude  of  that  place  is  24  e  -^-  A. 
I  A  — a        /A  —  a  \3      ,A  —  a\3^      , 

In   the   case   of  the   sun    E'  =r  A  —  a  + 

(A  — a)»   .   (A  — n)3 


+ 


&c. ;  and  e'  rr  e 


24  '  242 

representing  the  star's  acceleration  proportional 
to  the  time  corresponding  to  the  difference  of 
meridians.     Hence  the  longitude  zr  24  '  f  —  « 

c        A~a        /A  — ax2      /A— av' 

-  -^-«-  J  '+—^  +  (-^)  +  (-^) 

&c.  I 


The  moon's  right  ascension  is  given  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac  for  every  12A. ;  we  may  there- 
fore employ  — - — ,  the  difference  of  the  increases 

of  right  ascension  in  12A.,  instead  of  A  —  a,  the 
difference  for  24//.,  using  accordingly  in  the  for- 
mulae 12h.  instead  of  24^. 

Though  the  above  divisors  in  the  formulae  for 
the  longitude  are  infinite  series,  it  will  be  suffi- 
ciently accurate  in  practice  to  take  the  sum  of 
three  of  their  terms. 

Example. — If,  on  April  8th  1800,  the  right 
ascension  be  observed  when  on  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  to  be  12A.  36//^.  26-6s.,  and  on  a  me- 
ridian to  the  west  of  Greenwich  12h.A7m.  56-7s. 
required  the  longitude  of  that  meridian. 

Here  12h.  36///.  26-6s.  ^  12//.  47m.  56-7s.  = 
llw.  30- Is.  z:  e,  and  by  the  Nautical  Almanac 
we  have  A  zz.  52m.  6s.,  and  a  zz  3///.  39-3s., 
whence  A  —  a  rz  48?//.  26-7s. ;  and  time  of 
moon's  describing  A  —  a  zz  50??/.  7-8s.,  for 
which  time  the  proportional  increase  of  52m.  6s. 
is  1/?/.  48-8s. ;  hence  E  zz  52///.  6s.  -f-  1/?/.  48-8s. 
zz  53?//.  54-8s. ;  and  consecjuently  53??/.  54'8s.  ; 
11??/.  30-ls. : :  24A.  :  5  •  1200//.  =r  5//.  7??/.  12-25s., 
the  required  longitude  in  time. 

Mr.  Francis  Baily,  a  gentleman  who  stands  at 
the  head  of  astronomical  science  in  this  country, 
has,  in  part  I.  vol.  2  of  the  INIemoirs  of  the  As- 
tronomical Society  of  London,  greatly  improved 
the  method  of  finding  the  longitude,  by  the 
method  now  under  consideration.  This  method 
consists  in  observing  with  a  transit  instrument 
the  difference  of  right  ascension  between  the 
border  of  the  moon  and  certain  fixed  stars  pre- 
viously agreed  upon ;  restricting  the  observations 
to  such  stars  as  differ  very  little  from  the  moon 
in  declination.  'It  is  evident,'  he  observes, 
'that  this  method  is  quite  independent  of  the 
errors  of  the  lunar  tables,  except  as  far  as  the 
horary  motion  of  the  moon  in  right  ascension  is 
concerned,  and  which  in  the  present  case  may  be 
depended  on  with  sufficient  confidence  :  that  it 
does  not  involve  any  question  respecting  the 
compression  of  the  earth  :  that  a  knowledge  of 
the   correct   position  of  the   star  is  not  at  all 
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reqxiired  ;  and  finally  liiat  an  error,  even  of  seve- 
ral seconds,  in  the  state  of  the  clock,  is  of  no 
consequence.  Consequently  a  vast  mass  of  un- 
satisfactory computation  is  avoided.' 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Daily's  memoir, 
lists  of  stars  proper  to  observe  with  the  moon  for 
this  purpose  have  been  published  in  Schu- 
macher's Astronomia  Nachrichten,  and  Mr.  liaily 
himself  has  also  published  some  in  this  country, 
the  last  of  which  was  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1823.  These  stars  have  been  called  moon  cul- 
minating stars,  and  several  distinguished  astro- 
nomers have  determined  the  longitude  of  their 
observatories  by  means  of  them  ;  and  lieutenant 
Forster,  the  astronomer  employed  by  govern- 
ment in  captain  Parry's  second  voyage,  applied 
the  method  successfully  in  determining  the  longi- 
tude of  Port  Bowen. 

Let  the  diflerence  between  the  time  of  the 
transit  of  the  moon's  limb  and  of  the  fixed  star 
previously  agreed  on,  at  the  observatory  situated 
most  westerly,  be  denoted  by  t,  and  at  the  obser- 
vatory situated  most  easterly  by  r.  These  values 
will  be  positive  when  the  transit  of  the  star  pre- 
cedes that  of  the  moon  ;  otherwise  they  will  be 
net^ative.  Then  t  — r  will  denote  the  increase 
in  the  right  ascension  of  the  moon's  limb,  in  the 
interval  between  the  observations. 

Let  us  denote,  for  the  apparent  time  of  the 
moon's  culmination  at  the  western  observatory, 
her  true  radius  as  seen  from  the  earth  by  r ; 
her  true  declination  by  d ;  and  let  those  quan- 
tities at  the  time  of  her  culmination  at  the  east- 
em  observatory  be  respectively  denoted  by  p  and 


d.     Then(^-7)±-i  (^ 


P    \  _ 


)  =  - 


^cos.  d  COS.  £■ 
will  be  the  true  difference  of  right  ascension  of 
the  moon's  centre  for  the  two  instants  of  obser- 
vation; the  upper  sign  being  used  when  the 
western  border  of  the  moon  is  observed  ;  and  the 
lower  sign  when  the  eastern  border  is  observed. 
But  when  the  diflerence  of  meridians  is  not 
great  we  may  use  the  formula  in  the  simple  form 
/  —  r  zz  A.     The  semi-diameter  and  declination 


of  the  moon  above  alluded  to  are  such  as  they  are 
supposed  to  be  if  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
In  all  cases  the  longitude  required  may  be 
supposed  to  be  approximately  known  ;  to  say 
within  a  minute  of  time.  Call  this  approximate 
longitude  /,  and  the  true  longitude  \.  Let  the 
apparent  time  (at  the  meridian  for  which  the 
ephemeris  employed  is  computed)  of  the  culmi- 
nation at  the  western  observatory  be  denoted  by 
c,  and  the  moon's  true  right  ascension  at  that 
time  by  a;  and  let  the  corresponding  time  and 
right  ascension  at  the  culmination  observed  at  the 
eastern  observatory  be  denoted  respectively  by  ^ 
and  s;  then  a  —  x  :  c  —  x  '■ '■  '^  '•  '^'^^  angle  in 
time  described  by  the  western  meridian  in  the 
interval  of  the  observations  ;  that  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  longitude  added  to  A.     Whence 

we  have  \  —  ( ^  —  1 )  A  ;    or   expressing 

—  jT  in  time  instead  of  one,  we  have  X  zz. 

(\S  •  ^         —  l)  A.     Or  to  reduce  the  time 

c  —  X,  which  is  apparent,  into  siderial  time,  let 

represent  the  value  of  a  solar  day  in  siderial 

time,  and  then  X  z=.(—-   •  15  •  ' l)   A 

'  \  24A-  a  —  J  ^ 

3:;  /  _i_  •  r       -  —  1 )    A ;     or  resuming  the 

\  576U     a — X 
value  of  A  we  have  finally  X  ~ 

U^^^-T5(z£rd''c'irr)A  ^ 

C_J .•  ^JZjf  —  1  I ;  on  which  formula  it  may 
57GO     a  —  .r  J 

be  remarked  that  when  more  stars  than  one  have 
been  observed  on  any  given  night,  t  —  r  must 
be  taken  equal  to  the  mean  of  all  the  compari- 
sons made  at  the  same  culmination  of  the  moon. 
Example. — ^L  Nicolai  at  Manhcim,  and  M, 
Strucer  at  Dorpat,  observed  the  culmination  of 
the  first  border  of  the  moon  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1822  ;  the  observations  are  as  under  : — 


Stars.  INlanheim.  Dorpat.  Diff- 

tZZ  TZZ  t  T  — 

1822.      309  jNlayer,  +  13m.  l8-.30s.  -\r  10/«.  17-56s.  3m.  OTls. 

March  3d,    82  Gemin,  -\-    8         9-43     -h     5         8-25  3       088 

/Cancri!-    9       41-11    -12       41-89  3       0-78 


As  the  timej  of  the  moon's  culmination  are 
not  here  given,  we  must  deduce  them  from  an 
ephemeris.  In  the  Con.  des  Terns  we  find  that 
the  moon  passed  the  meridian  of  Paris  on  that  day 
at  8/(.  rAm.  Consequently  the  Paris  time  of  her 
culmination  at  Manheim,  (in  longitude  by  esti- 
mation 0/i.  24w.  31x.  east  from  Paris),  and  at 
Dorpat  (in  longitude  by  estimation  1//.  37m.  28s. 
east  from  Paris)  will  respectively  to  the  nearest 
minute  of  time  be: 

Manheim.  Dorpat.         ^Diff. 

1822         c     —  J-     =         c—x  — 

March  3d,  8^.  26m.        7h.  —  10m.  1//.  -  -  10m. 

The  true  semidiameter  and  declination  of  the 
moon  at  Manheim  and  Dorpat,  at  the  above 
hours,  Paris  time,  will  be  : 


Mean=   3       080=  180-8s. 


Manheim. 
y  n  1 5m  44-4$. 
d—  23°  51'  42" 


Dorpat. 
p  =  15m.  44-8i. 

S  z=.  24°  -2'  18" 


And  consequently-^.  (^-^  —^^^  -  " 

0-123S.  whence  A   =    -f   180-8s.  —  0-123s.  = 
180-677. 

To  find  the  values  of  a  and  x  we  must  com- 
pute by  means  of  second  differences  the  true 
rif^ht  ascension  of  the  moon,  for  the  apparent 
times  denoted  by  c  and  .r ;  and  the  difierence 
between  them  will  be  the  true  motion  of  the 
moon  in  the  interval  c  -  x.  The  following  are 
the  values  deduced  from  the  Con.  des  lems:— 
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c  —  8/i. 


u—  IIG'^  49'  24-4" 
X—  116      4     7-6 


c.  —  jr=:  1   16  a  —  a- n:  45   16-8 

The  length  of  a  solar  day,  or  the  value  of  s 
was  8G6"23-4s. ;  hence  we  have, 

X— 1^0- ana.  (^-^^^^  X  1-67845— 1\  =  1/,. 
I,    5760  / 

\2m.  59*45s.,the  difference  of  longitude  hetween 
Manheim  and  Dorpat. 

By  occuUatiuns. — The  observations  requisite 
in  this  method  are  of  the  simplest  possible  clia- 
racter,  and,  tiirough  the  skill  of  modern  astro- 
nomers, the  computations  have  been  greatly 
simplified.  All  that  is  requisite  in  making  the 
observation  is  an  ordmary  telescope,  with  a 
watch,  or  chronometer,  and  an  instrument  to 
find  its  error  for  time  at  the  place  of  obser- 
vation. Mr.  Galbraith  of  Edmbiirgh,  in  his  truly 
valuable  Mathematical  and  Astronomical  Tables, 
has  given  the  following  rules  for  making  the  com- 
putations, being,  with  a  few  alterations,  the  same 
as  those  given  by  Dr.  Inman  in  his  Navigation. 

From  the  time  at  the  place  of  observation,  and 
the  estimated  longitude,  find  the  estimated 
Greenwich  time ;  and  for  that  time  taken  from  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  the  true  right  ascension  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  the  moon's  true  declination, 
with  its  change  for  10s.,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
peating the  observations  if  necessary;  and  the 
moon's  semi-diameter,  as  well  as  her  horizontal 
parallax,  corrected  for  the  figure  of  the  earth. 
Take  also  the  moon's  true  right  ascension  for  3A. 
after  the  first  estimated  time  ;  and  take  from  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  or  other  tables,  the  apparent 
right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  star,  and 
correct  the  latitude  for  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  find  in  the  usual  way  the  star's  meridian 
distance,  which  is  equal,  apparent  time  -}-  sun's 
li.  A.  —  *  's  R.  A. 

Make  four  columns  and  number  them  (1)  (2) 
(3)  (4),  and  under  each  write  the  proportional 
logarithm  of  the  reduced  horizontal  parallax. 
Under  (1)  and  (2)  put  the  secant  of  the  reduced 
latitude;  under  (3)  the  cosecant  of  the  same; 
under  (1)  the  cosecant  of  the  star's  meridian 
distance  («),  and  take  the  sum  of  the  numbers 
now  under  (1).  Below  that  sum  put  the  con- 
stant logarithm  1-17609  and  the  cosine  of  the 
star's  declination  ;  at  the  same  time  put  under 
(2)  the  cosecant,  and  under  (3)  the  secant  of  the 
same ;  the  sum  of  the  three  logarithms  under 
(1)  will  be  the  proportional  logarithm  of  one 
first,  or  the  parallax  in  R.  A.  in  time  nearly,  one 
half  of  which  {b)  is  to  be  subtracted  from  (a) 
giving  (a — b)i\\ti  corrected  hour  angle. 

Under  (2)  put  the  secant  ^of  the  hour  angle 
thus  corrected.  The  sum  of  the  logarithms 
under  (3)  will  be  the  proportional  logarithm  of 
the  first  part  of  the  parallax  in  declination,  and 
that  under  (2)  the  second  part.  The  first  part 
must  be  applied  with  such  a  sign  as  to  diminish 
the  star's  distance  from  the  elevated  pole:  the 
second  must  be  applied  with  the  same  sign  as 
the  first  when  the  hour  angle  and  polar  distance 
are  of  different  affections,  otherwise  with  a  con- 
trary sign ;  and  the  result  will  be  the  true  decli- 
nation  of   the   observed   point   of   the   moon's 


limbs.  Take  the  difference  between  this  true 
declination  of  the  observed  point  and  the  decli- 
nation of  the  moon's  centre,  found  from  the 
Nautical  Almanac  ;  under  which  put  the  moon's 
semi-diameter  properly  corrected,  and  take  the 
sum  and  difference.  Add  together  the  propor- 
tional logaritlims  of  this  sum  and  difference,  and 
to  half  the  sum  add  the  cosine  of  the  mean  be- 
tween tiie  moon's  true  declination  and  that  just 
found,  and  the  sum  will  be  the  proportional 
logarithm  of  the  moon's  semi-diameter  in  right 
ascension  nearly. 

Under  (4)  put  1-17609,  the  first  sum  under  (1) 
and  the  cosine  of  the  declination  of  the  observed 
point,  and  the  sum  will  be  the  proportional  lo- 
garithm of  the  exact  parallax  of  R.  A.  in  time, 
which  being^added  to  the  star's  R.  A.  when  west 
of  the  meridian,  but  subtracted  if  east,  will  give 
the  true  R.  A.  of  the  point  observed.  To  the 
true  R.  A.  thus  obtained  add  the  moon's  semi- 
diameter  in  R.  A.  or  subtractit  according  as  the  re- 
appearance or  disappearance  of  tlie  star  has  been 
observed,  and  the  result  will  be  the  true  right 
ascension  of  the  moon's  centre  deduced  from  the 
observation.  If  this  differs  considerably  from 
the  R.  A.  taken  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  alter 
the  moon's  declination  by  as  many  seconds  as 
will  make  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  first 
R.  A.  such  as  the  Nautical  Almanac  would  give 
for  the  same  alteration  in  the  declination.  Re- 
peat the  operation  till  this  is  the  case,  and  the 
last  R.  A.  will  be  that  required. 

Under  this  put  the  moon's  (1)  R.  A.  taken 
from  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  the  Greenwich 
time,  and  then  the  moon's  R.  A.  three  hours 
afterwards.  Take  the  difference  between  the 
second  and  each  of  the  others,  and,  from  the  pro- 
portional logarithm  of  the  less  difference,  subtract 
the  proportional  logarithm  of  the  greater,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  the  proportional;  logarithm  of 
a  portion  of  time  which  must  be  added  to  the 
Greenwich  time  when  the  first  right  ascension 
is  greater  than  the  second  ;  otherwise  subtracted, 
and  the  result  will  be  the  Greenwich  apparent 
time;  the  difference  between  which  and  the  ap- 
parent time  at  the  place  of  observation,  will  be 
the  longitude  of  that  place  in  time. 

Example— On  March  3d,  1823,  at  Bahia,  in 
latitude  12°  57'  17"  S.,  longitude  by  estimation 
38°  30'  W.,  the  re-appearance  of  Antores  from 
the  dark  limb  of  the  moon,  was  observed  at 
15h.  30iii.  0-35. ;  required  the  true  longitude? 
Bahia,  March  3d  15/(.  30w. 

Longitude  in  time  2      34 


Greenwich  estimated  time  18       4 

To  this  time  we  have  the  sun's  R.  A.  22/i. 
56/rt.  58-64S.,  *  R.  A.  16/(.  18w.  35-8s.,  * 's 
declination  26°  l'  50-1"  S.,  ) 's  R.  A.  244°  27' 
29-75",  declination  25°  55'  15-6"  S.,  variation 
for  lOs.  0-63"  S.,  scmidiameter  14'  50"  reduced 
parallax  54'  26" ;  )  's  R.  A.  3/i.  after  246°  6' 
16-82";  reduced  latitude  of  Bahia  12°  52'  17"  S. 
Hence  jf:  's  meridian  distance  zr  apparent 
time  +  O's  R.  A.  —  *  's  R.  A.  =:  22A.  8m. 
2312.?.,  which  taken  from  24/j.  leaves  1//.  51;/*. 
36-88S.  =:  27°  54'  13-2"  =  a. 
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Calculation  (1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 

C  's  hor.  p'    0°  54'  26"  P.  L.0-51941  P.  L.  051941  P.  L.  0-51941  C.  L.  117609 

Red.  lat.  12   52   17    sect.  001104* 's  Declin.  S.    i  0-01 104 cosec. 0-65216 

*  nier.dist.27  54   13' 2  cost.  0-32976       26°  l'  50-1"  [•  0-35768  sect.  0-04645 

cosect.  y  .... 

0-86021  .... 

*'s  declin.  26  1   50-1  cosine  995345  (2)  10'  53-7"  S. 

Const,  log.    1-17609         

26°  12   43-8 


ii:02l 


1-21802 


Arc  (1),  0/*.  1/H.  .50-6.<;.    P.  L.  1-98975 


Half       0     0      55-3      (b) 

Diff.        1   50      41-6  {a—b    —  27°  40'  24" 


0-05276 


(3) 
9-95405 

0 

25 
25 

20  37-5 

N. 

(4 
* 
T 

39 
66 

0-94089  P.  L. 

'.  L. 

:'244 
) 

244 
244 

246 

>  's  true  declm. 

52     6-3 

55  15-6 

3     9-3 
14  50-0 

)           Qh.   \m.  50s.  -4  P 
's  R.A.  16    18     35-8 

9-94515 

>  's  reduced  declin. 

1-99045 

Diff 
)  's  seraid. 

.R.A.       IG    16     45-4  = 

°11'21" 

1-00028  P.  L. 
1-18790  P.  L, 

17  59-3 
11    40-7 

3-732: 
0-260 

(5: 

T.  R.  A.    )'s  centre 
1st:  R.  A. 
2nd  R.  A. 

P.  L.       1st.   diff. 

P.  L.      2nd  diff. 

P.  L. 

Estimated  time 

Greenwich  time 
Bahia  time 

16    7 

2-18818  semi. 

27  28 

27  30 
6  16 

1-09409  half 
>'s  true  declin.  25°  52'     6-3 
)'s  red.  declin.  25    55    15-6 

0 

1 

0     2 

Mean               25    53'  410  cos. 

38  46 

(5)                      16'    6-7"       P.  L.  1-04814 

3-47173 

0 
18 

0  3-7 
4   0 

18 
15 

3  56-3 
30     0-3 

Longitude  time 
In  degrees  VV. 

2 
38° 

23  56  0 

29'    0" 

Lieutenant  Drinkwater  of  the  royal  navy  has 
lately  communicated  to  the  astronomical  society 
of  London  another  method  of  making  the  preli- 
piinary  computations  for  deducing  the  longitude 
from  an  occultation.  In  his  method  the  sun's 
right  ascension,  the  moon's  declination,  horizon- 
tal parallax,  and  semidiameterare  taken  as  in  the 
above  method  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  for 
the  approximate  Greenwich  time;  the  star's  me- 
ridian distance  found,  and  the  latitude  and  pa- 
rallax corrected  for  the  earth's  ellipticity.  Then 
calling  the  reduced  horizontal  parallax  P,  the 
star's  meridian  distance  M,  its  polar  distance;;, 
and  the  latitude  /;  lie  computes  arc  A,  from  tan. 
A  zz.  cos.  M.  cot.  I ;  arc  B  from  B:=.  p  -|-  A ,-  C 
the  principal  effect  of  parallax  in  polar  distance, 
from  C  ^:  P  sin  /  sin  B.  sect  A  ( — when  it  is 
less  than  p,  otherwise  +,  unless  when  I\I  exceeds 
six  hours,  when  it  is  always  — ) ;  D  the  parallax 
in  right  ascension,  from  D  r=  P.  cos.  /.  sin.  M. 
cosect  p,  ( — when  the  star  is  east  of  the  meri- 
dian, otherwise  +)  ;  and  E,  the  final  correction 


of  declination  from  E  zz- 


D'  sin  2  p 
sin   1 


always — . 


And,  having  thus  found  the  declination  of  the 
point  of  occultation,  the  difference  between  it 
and  that  of  the  moon's  centre  is  known  ;  and, 
from  this  difference,  the  moon's  semidiameter, 
and  the  declinations  of  both  objects,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  right  ascension  of  the  point  of 
occultation,  and  th-at  of  the  moon's  centre  is  found 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  method  given 
above.  Hence  the  right  ascension  of  the  moon's 
centre  is  known,  and  thence,  by  interpolating  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  the  Greenwich  time  of 
occultation  is  found.  The  methods  above  given 
for  finding  the  longitude  astronomically,  require 
fixed  instruments,  and  particular  conjunctions  for 
putting  them  in  practice ;  we  have  now  to  ex- 
plain the  method  of  finding  the  longitude  by 
means  of  the  moon's  distance  from  the  sun  or  a 
star,  a  method  in  which  neither  the  observer  nor  his 
instrument  is  requireil  of  necessity  to  be  steady, 
but  may  be  practised  under  almost  any  conceiv- 
able circumstances  of  difficulty,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  clouds  may  be  resorted  to  whenever  the 
moon  is  above  the  horizon,  except  for  two  or 
three  days  before  and  after  her  change. 
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We  have  already  remarked  that  the  Nautical 
Almanac  was  formerly  intended  to  facilitate  the 
finding  of  the  longitude  by  this  particular  me- 
thod ;  and  that  in  its  pages  are  found  the  distance 
of  the  moon  from  the  sun  and  certain  stars,  for 
every  three  hours  of  Greenwich  time.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  if  by  any  means  what- 
ever, instrumental  or  computative,  an  observer 
could  determine  at  any  instant  the  distance  of 
tiie  moon  from  the  sun,  or  any  of  the  stars  for 
which  the  Greenwich  times,  corresjtonding  to 
her  distances,  are  on  the  day  of  observation 
given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac;  he  may,  by  re- 
ferring to  that  publication,  find  either  at  once,  or 
by  simple  proportion,  the  precise  instant  of 
Greenwich  time ;  and  he  might  thus  make  the 
moon  serve  as  the  pointer  of  a  Greenwich  clock 
whose  face  was  contained  in  the  pages  of  the 
Nautical  Almanac.  But  the  distances  given  in 
the  Nautical  Almanac  are  such  as  the  objects 
would  appear  to  have  if  the  observer  were  at  tlie 
centre  of  the  world ;  and,  as  all  observations 
must  of  necessity  be  made  on  the  surface,  we 
must  determine  by  computation  what  they  would 
have  been  if  observed  at  the  centre,  before  any 
comparison  can  be  instituted  between  them  and 
those  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  Greenwich  time.  This 
computation  is  what  is  known  in  nautical  astro- 
nomy by  the  problem  of  clearing  the  lunar  dis- 
tance. 

All  celestial  objects  are  elevated  by  refraction 
above  the  place  in  which  they  would  appear  if 
refraction  had  no  existence,  and  those  at  which 
the  radius  of  the  earth  subtends  any  sensible  an- 
gle appear  lower,  on  that  account,  when  observed 
at  the  surface,  than  they  would  do  if  they  could 
be  viewed  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  this  latter 
deviation  of  the  apparent  place  of  a  celestial  ob- 
ject from  its  true  place  is  called  the  parallax  of 
the  object,  and  varies,  as  does  also  the  refraction, 
with  the  altitude  of  the  object,  both  vanishing 
when  the  object  is  in  the  zenith.  The  moon's 
jiarallax  varies  from  a  little  less  than  54'  to  a 
little  more  than  61',  according  to  her  distance 
from  the  earth.  The  sun's  parallax  fluctuates  a 
small  fraction  of  a  second  above  or  below  8-75", 
and  may,  for  the  purposes  of  computation  in  this 
]iroblem,  be  taken  equal  to  9".  The  parallaxes 
of  the  planets  vary  according  to  their  distances: 
that  of  Venus  when  nearest  the  earth  is  about 
30",  and  when  most  remote  is  about  5";  Mars's 
varies  from  21"  to  about  5";  Jupiter's  from  2" 
to  about  1";  and  Saturn's  from  1'  to  about  8", 
and  that  of  the  fixed  stars  is  altogether  insensible. 
The  moon's,  which  is  by  far  the  largest,  as  well 
as  tlie  most  variable,  is  given  with  her  semidia- 
meter  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  every  twelve 
hours  of  Greenwich  time. 

The  parallax  of  an  object,  when  it  appears  in 
the  horizon,  is  called  its  horizontal  parallax,  and 
it  is  that  which  is  meant  in  the  above  statement 
of  tlie  parallax  of  the  leading  planets  in  the  solar 
."system.  When  a  celestial  object  is  above  the 
horizon,  the  angle  which  the  radi\is  of  the  earth 
on  which  an  observation  may  be  made,  subtends 
At  the  object,  is  called  the  parallax  of  the  object 


in  altitude.  In 
the  annexed  fi- 
gure, let  C  be 
the  object  in  the 
horizon,  D  its 
place  at  the  al- 
titude D  A  C, 
and  B  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth, 
then  C  is  the  ho- 
rizontal paral- 
lax, and  D  the 
parallax  in  alti- 
tude. Now,  as  with  the  same  planet  C  B  and 
B  D  are  equal,  we  have  C  B  :  B  A  ; :  B  D  " 
B  A ;  but  C  B  :  B  A  : :  rad.  :  sin.  C,  and  B  D 
:  B  A  : :  sin.  BAD,  or  cos.  CAD:  sin.  D ; 
hence  rad.  ;  sin.  C  ; ;  cos.  CAD;  sin.  D  ;  or  as 
radius  is  to  sine  of  the  horizontal  parallax ;  so  is 
cosine  of  the  apparent  altitude  to  the  sine  of  the 
parallax  in  altitude.  To  this  proportion  the  pa- 
rallax in  altitude  may  be  computed  when  the 
horizontal  parallax  is  obtained  from  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  or  any  similar  publication. 

The  difference  between  the  refraction  and  pa- 
rallax of  a  celestial  object  is  called  its  correction 
of  altitude  ;  and,  the  parallax  of  the  moon  at  any 
altitude  being  greater  than  the  refraction  at  the 
same  altitude,  her  correction  of  altitude  is  addi- 
tive to  her  apparent  altitude  to  obtain  her  true 
altitude.  But,  with  respect  to  the  sun  or  any 
planet,  the  parallax  at  any  altitude  is  less  than 
the  corresponding  refraction,  and,  therefore,  for 
the  sun  or  a  planet,  the  correction  of  altitude 
is  subtractive  from  the  apparent  to  obtain  the 
true  altitude.  And,  as  the  fixed  stars  have  no 
sensible  parallax,  the  refraction  is  the  sole  cor- 
rection of  their  altitudes,  and  subtractive.  From 
what  has  just  been  said,  we  may  infer  generally 
that  the  true  place  of  the  moon  is  above  her  ap- 
parent place,  and  that  the  true  place  of  any  other 
celestial  object  is  below  its  apparent  place. 

Now  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun 
or  a  star,  being  measured  with  a  sectant  circle, 
or  other  appropriate  instrument,  the  apparent 
altitudes  of  the  objects  must  either  be  taken  at  the 
same  instant,  or  determined  by  calculation,  and 
the  problem  then  occurs  to  determine  from  the 
apparent  altitudes  and  distance  (the  parallaxes 
of  the  objects  and  the  refractions  corresponding 
to  the  altitudes  being  also  known),  what  their 
true  distances  would  be  if  viewed  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  remark  that  the  true 
and  apparent  places  are  always  in  the  same  ver- 
tical circle  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  two  spherical 
triangles  formed  one  by  the  apparent  distance  of 
the  objects  and  their  apparent  distances  from  the 
zenith,  and  the  other  by  the  true  distance  of  the 
objects  and  their  true  distances  from  the  zenith, 
have  the  angle  included  between  the  vertical  cir- 
cles on  which  the  objects  are  observed  common 
to  both  triangles. 

Let  Z,  in  the  annexed  figure,  be  the  zenith,  A 
the  apparent  place  of  the  moon ;  M  its  true  place  ; 
B  the  apparent  place  of  the  sun  or  a  star ;  and 
S  its  true  place;   and  let  C  D  be  the  arc  of  tne 
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horizon,  included  between 
the  vertical  circles  Z  C  and 
Z  D ;  then  A  C  is  the 
moon's  apparent  altitude, 
B  D  the  sun's  or  star's  ap- 
parent altitude,  M  C  the 
moon's,  and  S  D  the  sun's 
or  star's  true  altitude,  A  INI 
the  moon's,  and  B  S  the 
sun's  or  star's  correction  of 
altitude,  or  the  difierence 
between  the  parallax  and  C" 
refraction  ;  A  Z  is  the  moon's 
apparent,  and  INI  Z  her  true  zenith  distance;  and 


simplify  the  computations  of  this  very  simple 
problem.  The  time  occupied  in  taking  propor- 
tional parts  for  seconds,  in  die  simple  and  obvious 
solution  above  pointed  out,  it  has  been  thought 
might  be  well  spared  ;  and  the  risk,  of  error  in  a 
problem,  where  seconds  of  one  are  important, 
ought  by  all  practicable  means  to  be  diminished. 
It  would  be  needless  to  attempt  a  sketch  of 
many  of  the  expedients  which  have  been  devised 
for  this  purpose.  We  shall  content  ourselvas 
with  giving  the  investigation  of  two  or  three 
of  the  most  practical,  and  refer  to  works  pro- 
fessedly treating  on  navigation  and  nautical 
astronomy,  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  farther 


B  Z,  S  Z,  are  respectively  the  true  and  apparent  information  on  the  subject, 
zenith  distance  of  the  sun  or  star.  The  first  which  we  shall  give  is  that  of  the 
The  computation  of  M  S  from  the  given  data  chevalier  Bonda,  which  requires  no  tables  ex- 
is  therefore  exceedingly  simple  ;  for  we  have  cept  the  common  one  of  logarithmic  sines  and 
only  witli  the  apparent  zenith  distance  A  Z  and  cosines. 


B  Z  (the  complemeuts  of  A  C  and  B  D)  and  the 
apparent  distance  A  B,  to  find  the  angle  Z  ;  and 
then,  in  the  spherical  triangle  M  Z  S,  we  have 
given  the  angle  Z,  and  the  true  zenith  distances 
M  Z  and  S  Z,  to  find  the  true  distance  M  S. 
Much  time  and  talent  have  been  applied  to 

rrn.            1              ,    o,r,,,           r,       COS.  D  —  sin.  A  .  sin 
Then  in  the  triangle  SZM,  cos.  Z  zz r 


Let  D n  the  true  distance  MS  (see  the  above 
figure)  ;  d  zz  the  opponent  distance  AB,  A,  a, 
(•90°  —  Z  M,  90°  —  ZS),  the  true  altitudes  ;  and 
il, /;,  (90°— Z  '       "" 

titudes. 


■ZA,  90°  — ZB),  the  appareiU  aJ- 


cos.  D  —  sin.  H  .  sin.  h 


cos.  H 
d  —  sin.  II  .  sin.  h) 
cos.  A  .  cos.  a 


cos.  h 
cos.  A 


;  and  in  the  triangle  A  Z  B,  cos. 
;  and  by  equating  these  two  expressions  we  have  cos.  D  zz  (cos. 

cos.  /() 


COS.  H  .  cos.  h 


zz  2  .  COS, 


H  .  COS.  h 
U  +  h  +  d 


-\-  sin.  A  .  sin.  a  —  (cos.  d  -\-  cos.  H  +  A  —  cos.  H 
II  -\-  h  IT)  d    cos.  A  .  cos.  a 


cos.  H  .  COS.  /i 


—  (cos.  A  .  COS.  a  —  sin. 


A  .  sin.  a).     But  the  last  term  zz  cos.  A  -f-  a;  subtract  both  sides  of  the  equation  from  1 ;  then, 

2  D  2  A  -f-  a 

since  1  —  cos.  D  r:  1  sin.  — -,  and  1  +  cos.  A  +  azz2  cos.  — — ;  we  have,  after  dividing 


by  2,  and  putting  F  := 


cos  A   .  cos. 


2  D 


cos.  H  .  cos.  A' 


2  A  +  a 
COS.  -   —- • 


II  +  h  +  d 


U  +  hcAid 


X  F  —  COS. 


2A  + 


.  COS. 

0 — 


II  +  h  +  d  H  ^'h^d 


n  +  h  +  d  H  +  h  <M  d 


2  A  -f-  a 


2  A  +  g 
2 


2  D 

0,  we  shall  have  sin. 

2 


And  if  we  take 


2  A-l-  « 


COS.  '  9,  or 


sin.  •— -  —  COS. 


COS.  0. 


2 

D  A-H  a 

-rzcos.-^ 

The  method  which  J.  de  Mendoza  Rios  selected,  and  which  he  compiled  his  extensive  and  most 
valuable  collection  of  tables  to  facilitate,  depends  on  the  same  principles  as  the  preceding. 

Equating   as   above,  tne   two   expressions    for  cos.   Z,   we   have   ^°^-^~  sin.  A  .  sin.  a  = 

COS.  d  —  sin.  H.  sin.  A       , ,.  cos 

■;  adding  to  each,  we  have 


cos.  H  .  cos.  h 


cos.  II 
cos.  II 


COS.  h    ,    cos.  d  —  sin.  H  .  sin.  h 


cos.  Ii 


+ 


COS.  H  .  COS.  h 


cos.  A  .  COS.  a 
COS.  D  +  COS.  A  + 


COS.  A  COS.  I 
COS.  D  —  sin.  A 


COS.  A 
whence,  cos.  D  zn  (cos.  d  —  cos.  irT^^''''  ^  "  ^°''  " 


COS.  A  .  COS.  a 


COS.  d  —  COS.  H  -|-  A 
COS.  II  .  COS.  A 
COS.  A  .  COS.  a 


COS.  A 


COS.  H  .  COS.  A 
COS.  a  .  sect.  H  .  sect.  A 


2  cos.  N  ;  or  let  cos.  N  — 

.  2iad.3 

cos.  H  -f  A)  2  COS.  N  —  cos.  A  +  a  =  2  cos.  d 


-  COS.  A  +  a.      Put  .,  .  — 

COS.  II  .  COS.  A 

;  then  we  have  cos.  D  ~  (cos.  d  — 


COS.  N  —  2  cos.  II  +  A  .  COS.  N  —  cos.  A  +  a 


_  cos.  ri  -f  N  -f-  cos.  (/  </)  N   -f  cos.  (II   +   A  -f-  N)  -{-  cos.  {H  +  h  y}  N)  —  cos.  A  +  «, 
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1  —  COS.  D  =  1  +  COS.  A  -(-   u 


d  +  N  —  COS.  d  j-i   iN"  —  COS.  (II   +  A  +  N)  —  cos. 


(H  +  /( ^  N),  or,  vers.  D  =  s  cos.  A  -f  a  —  cos.  d  +  N  —  cos.  d  ^  N  —  cos.  (H  +  A  +  N)  — 
COS.  (II  +  /i  72  N).  (Jr  adding  4,  to  reduce  the  cosines  to  versed  sines,  and  deducting  4  from 
the  same,  vers.  D  =  s  cos.  A  +  a  +  vers,  d  +  N  -j-  vers,  d  (/>  N  -\-  vers.  (li  -(-  /t  -f  N)  +  vers, 
(li  -|-  A  t/}  N)  — 4  — ,  an  expression  which  requires  only  the  addition  of  five  versed  sines. 

If  the  time  of  the  sun's  passing  the  meridian 
be  noted,  the  error  of  the  clock,  either  fur  mean 
or  apparent  time,  will  be  known. 

But  it  is  in  few  places,  whose  longitude  it  is 


The  simplification  in  this  solution  depends 
chiefly  on  having  the  auxiliary  arc  N  computed 
and  tabulated,  which  has  been  done  in  a  very 
convenient  form. — See  llio's  Nautical  Tables, 
Inman's  Tables,  and  Riddle's  Navigation  and 
Nautical  Astronomy. 

The  true  distance  being  computed  by  the  me- 
thods pointed  out  above,  or  by  any  other  of  the 
many  formula  that  have  been  contrived  for  the 
purpose,  seek  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  the 
distances  of  the  moon  from  the  object  whose  dis- 
tance from  her  has  been  computed,  between 
which  that  distance  falls, — call  the  first  distance 
a,  and  the  second,  or  that  three  hours  after,  b, 
and  the  time  of  tha  first  distance  t ;  then  the  time 
corresponding   to  the  true  distance  D  will  be 

t  +  -.     The  numerical  result  from  the 

aJ^   b 
second  part  of  this  theorem  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  use  of  proportional  logarithms.     See  Lo- 
garithms in  this  work. 

After  this  account  of  the  various  methods  by 
which  the  time  at  the  first  meridian  may  be 
found,  we  shall  add  an  account  of  the  chief  me- 
thods which  may  be  employed  for  finding  the 
time  at  the  place  of  observation. 

With  a  transit  instrument,  which  moves  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  we  have  simpl-y  to  notice 
the  time  at  which  a  known  star  com.es  to  the  me- 
ridian, and  the  difference  between  that  time  and 
the  star's  right  ascension  is  the  error  of  the  chro- 
nometer for  siderial  time.  Call  the  time  by  the 
clock  at  which  the  star  passes  the  meridian  T, 
the  star's  right  ascension  r,  and  the  [sun's  right 
ascension  R,  and  the  equation  of  time  e,  then 
T~</)  r,  T  (/!  r  (/)  R,  and  T  (/)  (r  y)  R  +  e)  are 
the  errors  of  the  clock  for  siderial,  apparent,  and 
mean  time  respectively.  This  observation  being  re- 
peated on  several  stars,  the  error  of  the  clock  and 
its  rate  may  be  ascertained  with  great  precision. 

.     a  -\-  I  -\-  p 
2  II       sect.  I .  cosect.  p  .  sm. • 


required  to  determine,  that  tlie  observer  has  time 
to  make  the  delicate  adjustments  which  a  transit 
instrument  requires  before  it  can  be  applied  with 
any  advantage  in  determining  the  times.  Re- 
course must  therefore  in  general  be  had  to  other 
methods.  One  of  the  simplest  and  best  is  to 
take  equal  altitudes  of  the  same  star,  east  and 
west  of  the  meridian,  noting  the  times  by  the 
clock  when  each  altitude  is  observed,  and  half 
the  sum  of  those  times  will  be  the  time  by  the 
clock  when  the  star  is  on  the  meridian ;  hence 
the  error  of  the  clock  is  known;  and  conse- 
quently the  true  time  may  be  known  by  it,  at 
any  given  instant,  by  allowing  for  the  known 
error,  on  the  time  which  it  shows. 

The  time  may  also  be  found  from  equal  alti- 
tudes of  the  sun  observed  east  and  west  of  the 
meridian  ;  but,  the  declination  of  the  sun  being 
variable,  a  correction  on  that  account,  called  tiie 
equation  of  equal  altitudes,  must  be  applied  to 
the  middle  time,  to  obtain  the  time  at  which  the 
sun  was  on  the  meridian.  This  correction  de- 
pends both  on  the  sun's  declination,  its  change 
m  the  interval,  and  the  latitude  of  the  place  of 
observation,  whereas  the  two  preceding  methods 
are  independent  of  them  all.  But  considerable 
accuracy  in  the  result  will  be  obtained,  without 
any  very  exact  knowledge  either  of  the  latitude 
or  declination,  if  the  change  of  declination  in  the 
interval  be  exactly  known. 

If  the  latitude  of  the  place  has  been  correctly 
ascertained,  the  time  may  be  deduced  from  the 
altitude  of  any  known  celestial  object.  Let  I  = 
the  latitude,  a  the  altitude  of  the  object,  r  its 
right  ascension,  R  the  sun's  right  ascension,  and 
H  the  object's  meridian  distance,  then 


sin.  { 


a  +  I  +  p 


"); 


and  r  -+■  11=  siderial 


time ;  the  upper  sign  being  used  when  the  object     point  on  the  limb  at  which  the  zero  division  of 


is  westward  of  the  meridian,  or  when  the  altitude 
is  decreasing,  and  the  lower  sign  when  the  object 
is  eastward  of  the  meridian,  or  when  the  altitude 
is  increasing.  Turther,  we  have  7'  ±  II  —  R  iz 
the  apparent  time,  and  tiiis  corrected  for  the 
equation  of  time,  gives  mean  time  when  the  alti- 
tude was  observed. 

On  the  Method  of  adjusting  the  Sextant. 

The  adjustments  of  which  this  instrument  ad- 
mits are,  to  make  the  index  and  horizon  mirrors 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument, 
and  the  telescope  parallel  to  the  same  plane  ;  and 
it  is  also  necessary,  previous  to  making  any  de- 
ductions from  observations  made  with  the  instru- 
ment, to  ascertain  its  iudex  error,    that  is  the 


the  index  stands  when  the  mirrors  are  parallel. 

The  index  mirror  is  generally  fixed  by  the 
maker  firmly  in  its  proper  position,  and  in  some 
instruments  there  are  no  direct  means  of  adjust- 
ing it  if  it  should  happen  to  get  out  of  order. 

A  B  in  the  annexed  figure  represents  a  section 
of  the  mirror,  and  A  F  B  the 
plane,  by  which  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  index  by 
means  of  the  three  screws 
C,  I),  and  E.  The  mirror 
is  known  to  be  in  adjust- 
ment when  the  image  of 
the  limb  of  the  instrument, 
seen  in  it  by  reflection,  is 
in  the  same  plane  with  the 
limb    itself;     the     index 
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being  placed  any  where  on  the  arch.  If  tlie  re- 
flected image  of  the  limb  appears  to  incline 
downward  from  the  pkne  of  the  limb,  the  plane 
of  the  limb  inclines  backward  ;  and,  if  the  instru- 
ment has  no  other  means  of  adjustment,  the 
screws  C,  D,  and  E,  must  be  slackened,  and  a 
piece  of  paper,  or  other  thin  compressible  matter, 
put  below  the  plane  A  F  B  at  F,  and  the  screws 
so  tightened  that  the  reflected  image  of  the  limb 
and  the  limb  itself  may  appear  as  one  continuous 
plane.  If  the  reflected  image  appears  too  iiigli, 
then  a  slip  of  paper  must  be  put  below  A  B,  and 
the  screws  tightened  so  that  the  adjustment  may 
be  perfect. 

In  some  instruments  the  screw  E  is  not  a  fast- 
ening but  an  adjusting  screw,  pressing  on  the 
plane  of  the  index  when  screwed  in,  and  conse- 
quently giving  the  plane  of  the  mirror  an  incli- 
nation forward ;  and  the  converse  when  it  is 
slackened.  In  other  instruments  the  adjustment 
is  efi'ected  by  a  screw  acting  on  a  spring,  against 
which  the  top  part  of  the  mirror  rests. 

The  best  method  of  examining  the  adjustment 
of  the  horizon  mirror  is  (having  previously  ad- 
justed the  index  reflector)  to  look  at  the  sun, 
and,  moving  the  index  slowly  backwards  and 
forwards,  to  observe  whether  the  sun,  as  seen 
directly,  is  exactly  covered  by  his  reflected  image, 
in  passing.  If  it  does  the  instrument  is  ad- 
justed. 

In  the  annexed  figure  let  A  represent  the  sun 
as  seen  directly,  and  let 

B,  C,  D,  be  the  image  of         ,.•- ••. 

tiie  sun  as  passingA,  from        /  \ 

ttie  motion  of  the  index.     ^[  j 

If  the  instrument  were  in         \ y* 

exact  adjustment,C  would 
completely  cover  A.     If        •■' 
It   does   not,   the  screw,        • 
which  gives  vertical  mo- 
tion  to    the   glass,  with 
reference  to  the  plane  of     yj/ 
the  instrument,  must  be 
turned  ^ill  C  and  A  ex- 
actly concide. 

This  screw  is  differently 
placed,  according  to  the  ,. 
fancy  of  the  maker.  For 
example  :  A  B  represent- 
ing the  plane  of  the  mirror; 
C  D  F  E  the  apparatus  by 
which  it  is  attached  to  the     t_ 

l)lane  of  the  instrument ;  1 — es- 

tlien  the  vertical  adjustment 
is  made  by  means  of  a 
screw  placed  as  at  G,  H,  I, 
or  K  inditferently. 

To  make  the  telescope  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  instrument,  turn  its  eye  piece  till  the  wires 
in  the  focus  of  it  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
instrument ;  then  bring  tlie  sun  and  moon,  when 
at  a  great  distance  from  each  otlier,  in  apparent 
contact  on  the  wire  nearest  the  instrument,  and 
immediately  bring  t!»em  on  the  opposite  wire, 
on  which,  if  ttiey  also  appear  in  apparent  con- 
tact, the  line  of  coilimation,  or  the  axis  of  the 
telescope,  is  properly  adjusted.  If  the  images 
should  appear  to  separate  or  overlap,  slacken 
one  of  the  sunk  screws  in  the  collar  into  which 


the  telescope  is  screwed,  and  lighten  the  other 
till  the  contact  of  tlie  images  is  perfect  on  both 
wires,  when  the  adjustment  will  be  perfect. 

It  remains  now  only  to  ascertain  tlie  index 
error  of  tlie  instrument,  or  the  position  of  the 
zero  of  the  index,  when  the  index  and  horizon 
mirrors  are  parallel.  Tiiis  may  be  done  in  va- 
rious vvays  :  1st,  Move  forward  ihe  index  till  the 
direct  and  reflected  images  of  tlie  distant  horizon 
appear  as  one"  line;  then,  if  the  zero  of  the  index 
stands  on  tlie  left  of  the  zero  on  the  limb,  what 
it  does  so  stand  to  the  left  is  the  index  error,  sub- 
tractive.  If  on  the  contrary,  the  index  error  is 
additive,  2dly,  j\lake  the  direct  and  reflected 
images  of  the  sun  coincide,  and  the  position  of 
the  zero  will,  as  above,  show  the  index  error. 
The  same  may  also  be  efi'ected  by  making  the 
direct  and  reflected  images  of  the  moon  or  a 
bright  star  coincide.  3dly, 
Move  the  index  forward, 
till  th.e  reflected  image  of 
the  sun,  as  B,  exactly 
touch  the  limb  of  the 
sun.  A,  as  at  C  ;  then  the 

difference  between  the  position  of  the  zero  of  the 
index  and  tlie  sun's  diameter,  as  given  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  will  be  the  index  error; — 
additive  when  the  diam.eter  is  the  greater,  but 
otherwise  subtractive.  4thly,  Bring  the  limbs  of 
the  sun  and  his 

reflected    image        .- ■.'O^       \Fj 

in  contact  alter- 
nately right  and  i  R  J  A  Jl.  C 
left,  as  at  D  and 
E  in  the  annexed 
figure,  and  half  the  difference  of  the  readini;- 
will  be  the  index  error,  when  the  zero  of  the 
index  stands  on  different  sides  of  zero  on  the 
limb ;  otherwise  half  the  sum  of  the  readings 
will  be  the  index  error;  and  additive  when  the 
greater  reading  is  on  the  right  of  the  zero  on  the 
limb,  but  subtractive  when  the  greater  reading 
is  on  the  left. 

This  last  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  indepen- 
dent method  of  ascertaining  the  index  error,  and 
it  besides  aff"ords  the  observer  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  his  skill  in  estimating  a 
contact ;  for  the  distance  of  the  two  points  at 
which  the  index  stands,  when  the  reflected  image 
of  the  sun  is  in  contact  with  his  limb,  is  double 
the  sun's  diameter;  hence,  by  comparing  this 
difference  with  the  known  diameter  of  the  sun, 
an  observer  may  readily  discover  whether  there 
is  any  peculiarity  or  defect  in  his  method  ot 
estimating  a  contact,  and  he  may  accordingly 
endeavour  to  correct  any  faulty  habit  of  observ- 
ing, which  such  an  experiment  may  show  him  to 
have  acquired. 

The  instrument  being  adjusted,  the  next  object 
IS  to  take  the  requisite  observations  for  obtaining 
the  data  necessary  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Theseare  generally  the  distance  of  the  moon  from 
the  sun  or  a  star,  with  the  altitudes  of  both  objects 
at  the  same  instant.  The  altitudes  are  taken  in 
the  usual  vvay,  either  with  a  quadrant  or  sextant ; 
the  most  important  element,  the  distance,  requires 
to  be  taken  with  the  utmost  nicety.  Look  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac  for  the  distance  in  a  rough 
way  between  the  moon  and  the  required  object 
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at  the  time  of  observation,  and  set  the  index  any 
way  not  far  from  that  distance;  then  look  through 
the  telescope  at  the  dimmer  object,  and  turn 
round  the  instrument  till  its  plane  coincides  with 
one  passing  through  the  eye,  and  the  two  objects 
whose  distance  it  is  required  to  measure,  and  the 
reflected  image  of  the  brighter  object  will  readily 
be  found.  Then  turn  down  such  screens  as  may 
appear  necessary,  and  bring  the  limbs  in  contact 
in  the  centre  of  the  fieldof  viewof  the  telescope, 
and  the  observation  will  be  completed ;  and  the 
altitudes  with  the  time  of  observation,  as  noted 
by  an  assistant  observer,  being  read  and  entered, 
the  observations  may  be  repeated,  till  half  a 
dozen  or  more  sets  are  obtained  ;  and  the  mean 
of  the  whole  maybe  taken  as  a  single  observation. 
If  the  dimmer  object  is  to  the  right  of  die 
brighter  one,  there  are  many  persons  who  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  hold  the  instrument  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  must  be  then  held,  if  the 
telescope  be  pointed  as  above  directed  to  the 
dimmer  object.     Let  then  the  contact  be  nearly 
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completed,  and  screw  down  the  telescope  towards 
the  plane  of  the  instrument,  turndown  the  proper 
screens  before  the  horizon  glass,  and  remove 
them  before  the  index  glass ;  then  look  toward 
the  brighter  object,  and  turn  the  instrument 
round  till  the  image  of  the  dimmer  one  is  seen, 
and  complete  the  contact;  which,  in  this  position 
of  the  instrument,  can  be  done  with  much  greater 
ease. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  this  method 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  practised  if  the  dimmer 
object  is  very  dim  ;  as  the  moon  during  the  day 
at  three  days  old;  or  as  a  Arietis  near  the  moon 
at  full.  But  it  is  of  great  importance  that  what- 
ever difficulties  may  attend  taking  this  delicate 
observation  should  not  be  increased  by  mechan- 
ical difficulties  attending  any  particular  manner 
of  holding  the  instrument,  when  these  difficulties 
may  be  avoided. 

For  practical  examples  on  the  metliods  of 
finding  the  longitudes  by  observation  at  sea,  see 
the  article  Navigation. 


LONGLAND,  or  Langlande  (Robert),  a  se- 
cular priest,  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  author  of  The  Vision  of  Pierce  Plowman, 
and  Pierce  Plowman's  Crede.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  disciple  of  Xyycliflfe,  his  poems  being 
satires  on  the  vice  and  lu.xury  of  the  Romish 
clergy.  He  hazarded  such  remarkable  prophe- 
cies of  an  impending  reformation,  in  the  church, 
that  Warton  declares  he  should  have  supposed 
them  to  have  been  foisted  into  the  copies,  since 
the  suppression  of  monasteries  in  England,  if  he 
had  not  seen  them  in  MSS.  as  old  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century. 

LONGOMONTANUS  (Christian),  a  learned 
astronomer,  born  in  a  village  of  Denmark  in 
1562.  He  was  the  son  of  a  ploughman,  and  was 
obliged  to  suflfer  during  his  studies  many  hard- 
ships, dividing  his  time,  like  the  philosopher 
Cleanthes,  between  the  cultivation  of  the  earth 
and  the  lessons  he  received  from  the  minister  of 
the  place.  At  laat,  when  he  was  fifteen,  he  left 
his  family,  and  went  to  Wiburg,  where  there 
was  a  college,  in  which  he  spent  eleven  years ; 
and,  though  he  was  obliged  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
he  studied  with  such  ardor  that  he  learned  the 
mathematics  in  great  perfection.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Copenhagen;  where  the  professors  of 
that  university  recommended  him  to  the  cele- 
brated Tycho  Brahe.  He  lived  eight  years  with 
that  famous  astronomer,  and  was  of  great  service 
to  him  in  his  observations  and  calculations.  Aj 
length,  being  extremely  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
professor's  chair  in  Denmark,  Tycho  Brahe  con- 
sented to  part  with  him,  and  furnished  him  with 
money  for  the  expense  of  his  journey.  He  ob- 
tained a  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the 
university  of  Copenhagen  in  1605  ;  and  dis- 
charged tlie  duty  of  it  worthily  till  his  death,  in 
1647.  He  wrote  many  learned  works  :  the  chief 
of  which  is  his  Astronomia  Daiiica;  1640,  folio. 
He  also  endeavoured  to  square  the  circle,  and 
thought  he  had  made  that  discovery:  but  Dr. 
John  Pell,  an  English  mathematician,  proved 
that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  calculations. 


LONGUEIL  (Christopher  de),  a  learned 
writer,  born  at  Malines  in  1490.  He  was  much 
in  favor  with  several  princes.  He  was  employed 
by  pope  Leo  X.  to  write  against  Luther.  He 
wrote  also  Commentaries  on  Pliny's  book  of 
Plants ;  and  Observations  on  the  Civil  Law.  He 
died  in  1522. 

LONGUERUE  (Louis  de),  a  learned  Trench 
divine,  born  at  Charleville  in  1652.  He'  wrote, 
1.  A  Latin  dissertation  on  Tatian ;  2.  La  De- 
scription Historique  de  la  France;  3.  Annales 
Arsacidarura ;  4.  A  Discourse  on  Transubstantia- 
tion ;  and  5.  Remarks  on  the  Life  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey. 

LONGUS,  a  Greek  sophist,  author  of  a  book 
entitled  UotrvtttKa,  or  Pastorals ;  and  a  romance 
containing  the  loves  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 
Huetius,  bishop  of  Avranches,  speaks  very  highly 
of  this  work,  but  censures  some  passages  as  ob- 
scene. As  no  ancient  author  mentions  Longus, 
the  time  when  he  lived  cannot  be  ascertained.  J. 
Craggs,  esq.,  secretary  of  state,  translated  his 
work  into  English. 

LONICERA,  honeysuckle,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of 
plants  :  con.  monopetalous  and  irregular:  berry 
polyspermous,  bilocular,  and  inferior. 

L.  alpigena,  the  upright  red-berried  honey- 
suckle, rises  with  a  shrubby,  short,  thick,  upright 
stem,  branching  strongly  and  erectly  four  or  five 
feet  high;  largish,  spear-shaped,  leaves,  in  pairs, 
opposite ;  and  from  the  sides  of  the  branches 
many  red  flowers  by  twos  on  long  foot-stalks, 
each  succeeded  by  two  red  berries,  joined  toge- 
ther at  their  base :  it  flowers  in  August,  and  the 
berries  ripen  in  autumn. 

L.  caTulea,  the  blue-berried  upright  honey- 
suckle, rises  with  a  shrubby  upright  stem, 
branching  moderately  three  or  four  feet  high, 
with  many  white  flowers  proceeding  from  the 
sides  of  the  branches;  appearing  in  May,  and 
succeeded  by  blue  berries  joined  together  at  their 
base. 

L.  caprifolium,  the  Italian  honeysuckle,  rises 
with  shrubby  declinaled  stalks,  sending  out  lon^j 
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slender  trailing  branches,  terminated  by  verti- 
cillate  or  whorled  bunches  of  close-sitting  flowers, 
very  fragrant;  and  white,  red,  and  yellow, 
colors. 

L.  periclymenum,  the  common  climbing 
honeysuckle,  has  two  principal  varieties,  viz.  the 
En^lisli  wild  honeysuckle,  or  woodbine  of  our 
woods  and  hedges;  and  the  Dutch  or  German 
honeysuckle.  The  former  rises  with  shrubby, 
M'eak,  very  long,  slender  stalks,  and  branches 
trailing  on  the  ground,  or  climbing  round  a  sup- 
port; all  terminated  by  oval  imbricated  heads, 
furnishing  smallish  flowers  of  white  or  red  colors, 
and  appearing  from  June  or  .Tuly  till  autumn. 
The  latter  rises  with  a  shrubby  declinated  stalk, 
and  long  trailing  purplish  branches,  terminated 
by  oval  imbricated  heads,  furnishing  large  beau- 
tiful red  flowers  of  a  fragrant  odor,  appearing  in 
June  and  July. 

L.  sempervirens,  the  evergreen  trumpet-flower- 
ed honeysuckle,  rises  with  a  shrubby  declinated 
stalk,  sending  out  long  slender  trailing  branches, 
terminated  by  naked  verticillate  spikes,  of  long, 
unrertexed,  deep  scarlet,  flowers,  very  beautiful, 
but  of  little  fragrance. 

L.  xylosteum,  the  fly  lioneysuckle,  rises  with  a 
strong  siirubby  stem,  branching  erect  to  the 
lieight  of  seven  or  eight  feet;  with  erect  white 
flowers,  proceeding  from  the  sides  of  the  branch- 
es ;  each  succeeded  by  large  double  red  berries, 
joined  together  at  their  base.  The  flowers  appear 
in  June,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  September.  The 
easiest  method  of  propagating  all  these  plants  is 
oy  layers  and  cuttings.  In  both  cases  they  rea- 
dily emit  roots,  and  form  plants  in  one  year  fit 
for  transplantation.  Some  sorts  are  also  propa- 
gated by  suckers  and  seed. 

LONS  Le  Saulnier,  a  large  town  of  France, 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Jura.  It  is 
agreeably  situated  on  the  river  Solvan ;  and  has 
salt  springs  which  ebb  and  flow,  and  which  have 
given  rise  to  salt  works  of  considerable  extent  in 
the  neiglibourhood.  Here  is  also  a  silver  mine. 
Population  7000.  Sixty-two  miles  south-east  of 
Dijon,  and  269  south-east  of  Paris. 

LONTAR  PuLO  Isle,  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca.  Its  inhabitants  derive 
their  subsistence  from  the  sea,  and  appear  wholly 
ignorant  of  agriculture  :  the  rice  they  use  is  pro- 
cured from  the  JMalays  in  exchange  for  fish. 
Long.  99°  0'  E.,  lat.  70°  30'  N. 

LOO,  n.  s.  From  the  French  palace  of  Loo, 
probably.     A  game  at  cards. 

A  secret  indignation,  that  all  those  affections  of 
the  mind  should  be  thus  vilely  thrown  away  upon  a 
hand  at  loo.  Addison, 

In  the  fights  of  Zoo.  I'ope. 

LOO'BY,  rt.    s.  )     Welsh //flic— Junius.  Or 

Loo'bily,  acii;.  S  see  Lob.  A  stupid,  clumsy 
fellow. 

The  plot  of  the  farce  was  a  grammar  school,  the 
master  setting  his  boys  their  lessons,  and  a  tuohily 
country  fellow  putting  in  for  a  part  among  the  scho- 
lars. L'  Estrange. 
The  vices  trace 
From  the  father's  scoundrel  race. 
A\  ho  could  give  the  Innhu  such  airs? 
Were  they  masons,  were  they  butchers  1 
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LOOCHOO,  Lewchew,  Liqueo,  or  Lieou- 
Kiou  Islands,  are  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Eastern  Ocean,  to  the  south  of  Japan,  and  about 
400  or  500  miles  east  of  China.  Tliey  consist, ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  .Mr.  M'Leod  and  cap- 
tain Hall,  of  thirty-six  islands,  of  which  the  one 
called  the  Great  Loochoo  is  of  considerable  di- 
mensions, being  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  broad.  Its  existence  was  scarcely 
known  to  Europeans  till  it  was  visited  by  cap- 
tains Maxwell  and  Hall,  in  their  return  with 
lord  Amherst  from  the  embassy  to  China.  The 
part  visited  by  the  ships  is  called  Napa-kiang  or 
Napafoo,  and  is  only  five  miles  from  Kin-tching, 
the  capital  and  residence  of  the  king.  Towards 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  is  one  of  the 
finest  harbours  in  the  world,  somewhat  similar, 
but  far  superior,  to  port  Mahon.  It  was  surveyed 
by  captain  Hall,  and  named  by  him  port  Mel- 
ville. Captain  Maxwell  used  every  means  that 
prudence  would  allow  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  the  king,  but  this  could  not  be  granted,  as 
he  did  not  come  in  any  official  character.  The 
king,  however,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  prince  regent 
in  the  Chinese  character,  which  was  unfortu- 
nately lost  when  the  Alceste  was  wrecked.  It 
was  written  in  a  tone  of  great  humility  ;  hoping 
that  the  attentions  which  had  been  shown  to  the 
ships — '  the  great  ship  and  her  little  child,' — 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  king  of  the  En- 
gelees. 

The  whole  island  exhibited  a  gentle  ascent 
from  the  sea,  on  which  '  the  grounds  were  dis- 
posed more  like  the  finest  country-seats  in  Eng- 
land than  those  of  an  island  so  remote  from  the 
civilised  world.'  They  anchored  in  front  of  a 
town.  The  climate  and  soil  are  among  the  hap- 
piest on  the  globe.  The  sea  breezes,  blowing 
continually  over  it,  preserve  it  from  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  ;  while  its  configuration  sup- 
plies it  with  rivers  and  streamlets  of  excellent 
water.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  are  consequently 
of  the  most  exquisite  kind  :  and  those  of  distinct 
regions  are  found  in  a  flourishing  state.  The 
orange  and  the  lime,  the  banyan  of  India,  and 
the  Norwegian  fir,  all  thrive  here  :  but  the  chief 
object  of  cultivation  is  rice.  They  have  also  a 
very  nourishing  species  of  sweet  potatoe :  our 
ships  left  them  some  English  ones.  The  animal 
creation  is  of  diminutive  size,  their  bullocks  sel- 
dom weighing  more  than  350lbs.  though  plump 
and  well  conditioned,  and  the  beef  excellent; 
their  goats  and  pigs  are  also  diminutive,  but  the 
poultry  large  and  excellent.  The  bull  is  used 
in  agriculture.  Few  wild  animals  are  seen.  The 
whole  coast  is  surrounded  with  coral  reefs,  but 
abounds  in  good  harbours. 

The  inhabitants  present,  however,  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  contemplation.  They  are 
a  small  race,  the  average  height  of  the  men  not 
exceeding  five  feet  two  inches  :  but,  though  small, 
they  are  sturdy,  well-built,  and  athletic.  They 
are  as  fair  as  the  southern  Europeans,  and  have 
no  trace  either  of  Indian  or  Chinese  features. 

Captain  Hall  tells  us  that  numerous  parties 
came  off"  from  the  shore,  and  that  the  deport- 
ment of  all  was  modest,  polite,  timid,  and  re- 
spectful. They  had  the  address  however  to  amuse 
tiieir  visitors  a  whole  fortnight,  parrying  with 
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considerable  ingenuity  every  proposal  that  was 
made  to  go  on  shore,  and  setting  aside  witii  great 
adroitness  every  allusion  to  that  subject;  giving 
t!iem  at  the  same  time  every  thing  they  could 
possibly  want  in  the  way  of  provisions,  and  even 
anticipating  their  .wishes.  At  length,  however, 
a  greater  number  of  boats  than  usual  were  ob- 
served coming  off  in  a  kind  of  procession,  and 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  a  great  man  was  in 
one  of  them.  He  appeared  to  be  about  sixty, 
'  and  had  a  cheerfulness  of  expression  and  a  live- 
liness of  manner  remarkable  for  a  man  of  that 
age ;  his  manners  were  graceful  and  elegant,  and 
from  the  first  moment  he  seemed  to  be  quite  at 
his  ease ;  every  thing  about  him  indicated  good 
breeding,  and  a  familiarity  with  good  society.' 
He  examined  every  part  of  the  Alceste  with  the 
greatest  attention,  and  seemed  to  be  highly  enter- 
tained with  what  he  saw.  Still,  however,  there 
was  a  strong  jealousy  exhibited  of  any  attempt 
to  land. 

The  departure  of  the  Lyra,  however,  to  examine 
the  coast,  produced  the  desired  effect ;  the  chiefs 
hastened  on  board  the  Alceste  to  enquire  what 
was  become  of  the  little  ship.  Captain  Maxwell 
told  them  that  they  had  trifled  with  him  so  long, 
and  refused  to  let  him  land  his  casks  and  stores 
with  such  obstinacy,  that  he  found  it  necessary 
to  look  out  for  some  more  favorable  place  at 
which  to  refit.  On  hearing  this  they  entreated 
that  he  would  not  think  of  moving  from  Napa- 
kiang ;  adding  that  he  should  have  store-rooms 
on  shore  for  whatever  he  desired ;  and  that  he 
and  his  officers  might  land  where  they  pleased, 
and  walk  to  the  top  of  the  hill  without  being 
guarded.  In  short  they  now  assigned  for  their 
immediate  use  an  oblong  enclosure,  sixty  yards 
by  forty,  surrounded  by  a  wall  twelve  feet  high. 
Of  this  prison  (for  such  it  might  be  considered) 
they  kept  undivided  possession  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  stay,  which  was  about  a  month. 

Into  the  interior  of  their  town,  however,  the 
English  were  never  admitted,  and  even  their 
walks  were  limited  to  a  certain  space.  When 
any  attempt  was  made  to  pass  these  bounds,  the 
sentinels  interposed  by  a  polite  request,  and  by 
representing  the  reproach  which  would  fall  upon 
themselves  if  the  orders  of  the  court  were  trans- 
gressed. Some  overtures  were  made  for  an  audi- 
ence with  the  king ;  but  this  was  declined,  on 
the  ground  that  no  embassy  or  letters  were 
brought  from  the  kind  of  England.  When  cap- 
tain Maxwell  toasted  the  king  of  Loochoo,  they 
appeared  gratified,  and  in  return  gave  the  king 
of  England,  whom  they  appeared  to  consider  as 
at  least  his  equal.  They  appeared  to  live  with 
each  other  in  a  very  social  manner,  holding  fre- 
quent pic-nic  parties  in  the  fields ;  the  dinner  being 
carried  about  in  little  japanned  boxes,  with  sliding 
drawers,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  bamboo.  A  re- 
past to  which  the  English  were  invited  consisted 
of  hard  boiled  eggs,  colored  and  sliced,  fish  dried 
in  butter,  sliced  pork  smoked,  sliced  pig's  liver; 
then  tea,  which,  being  new,  tasted  like  an  infu- 
sion of  hay.  A  dish  consisting  of  a  mass  of 
coarse,  soft,  black  sugar,  wrapped  up  in  unbaked 
dough,  and  powdered  over  with  rice  flour,  dyed 
yellow,  was  the  only  unpalatable  one;  the  inter- 
vals were  filled  up  with  sackee,  pipes  and  tobac- 


co ;  and  every  thing  passed  off  with  the  greatest 
good  humor.  Tlie  Juiglish  saw  also  specimens 
of  their  dancing,  winch  might  rather  be  called 
hopping,  as  they  jump  about  on  one  foot,  keeping 
the  other  up,  clapping  their  hands,  and  making 
a  number  of  extravagant  motions ;  at  the  same 
time  singing  a  tune. 

Not  a  single  instance  of  theft  occurred  during 
the  whole  stay  of  the  ships :  one  striking  pecu- 
liarity, which  may  perhaps  in  part  account  for 
this,  consists  in  their  being  apparently  quite 
strangers  to  the  use  of  fire-arms,  so  that  the  mus- 
quetry  and  shot  of  the  English  were  objects  of 
great  wonder  and  awe.  Tiiey  appear  to  have 
been  shocked,  however,  to  see  them  shooting  tlie 
birds,  but  merely  requested  that  they  would  desist, 
saying,  that  they  were  glad  to  see  them  flying 
about  their  houses,  and  offering  at  the  same  time 
a  larger  supply  of  fowls.  They  appeared  also  to 
have  no  money. 

Among  three  or  four  persons  who  constantly 
attended  them  there  was  an  individual  of  the 
name  of  Madera,  whose  character  is  drawn  with 
great  ability  by  captain  Hall. 

'  Two  of  the  natives,'  he  says,  'have  been  stu- 
dying English  with  great  assiduity  and  with  con- 
siderable success.  One  is  called  Madera,  the 
other  Anya.  They  carry  note  books,  in  imita- 
tion of  Mr.  Clifford,  in  which  they  record  in 
their  own  characters  every  word  they  learn. 
They  are  both  keen  fellows,  and  are  always 
among  the  strangers.  From  the  respect  occa- 
sionally paid  to  them  it  is  suspected  that  their 
rank  is  higher  than  they  give  out,  and  that  their 
object  in  pretending  to  be  people  of  ordinary 
rank  is  to  obtain  a  more  free  intercourse  with  all 
classes  on  board  the  ships.  INKidera,  by  his 
liveliness  and  propriety  of  manners,  has  made 
himself  a  great  favorite  ;  he  adopts  our  customs 
with  a  sort  of  intuitive  readiness,  sits  down  to 
table,  uses  a  knife  and  fork,  converses  and  walks 
with  us  ;  in  short,  does  every  thing  that  we  do, 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  any  appa- 
rent effort  or  study.  He  is  further  recommended 
to  us  by  the  free  way  in  which  he  communicates 
every  thing  relating  to  his  country  ;  so  that  as  he 
advances  in  English,  and  we  in  Loo-choo,  he 
may  be  the  means  of  giving  us  much  information. 
As  an  instance  of  his  progress  in  English,  it  n]ay 
be  mentioned  that  one  day  he  came  on  board  the 
Eyra,  and  said,  '  The  Ta-yin  speak  me,  you  go 
ship,  John  come  shore;'  by  which  we  understood 
that  captain  Maxwell  had  sent  him  on  board  the 
brig  for  the  interpreter.  This  was  about  three 
weeks  after  our  arrival.' 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  adding  this 
further  extract.  '  Madera  has  made  great  im- 
provement in  English,  and  his  character  is  alto- 
gether more  devel'oped.  He  is  quite  at  his  ease 
in  our  company,  and  seems  to  take  the  most  ex- 
traordinary interest  in  every  thing  belonging  to 
us;  but  his  ardent  desire  to  inform  himself  on 
all  subjects  sometimes  distresses  him  a  good 
deal;  he  observes  the  facility  with  which  we  do 
some  things,  and  his  enterprising  mind  suggests 
to  him  the  possibility  of  his  imitating  us  ;  but, 
when  he  is  made  sensible  of  tlie  number  of  steps 
by  which  alone  the  knowledge  he  admires  is  to 
be  attained,  his  despair  is  strongly  marked.     He 
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sometimes  asks'us  to  read  English  aloud  to  him 
to  which  he  always  listens  with  the  deepest  at- 
tention. One  day,  on  shore,  he  saw  me  with  a 
book  in  my  hand :  he  begged  me  to  sit  down 
under  a  tree  and  read :  Jeeroo  was  the  only 
chief  present,  but  there  were  several  of  the  pea- 
sants in  attendance  upon  him ;  they  all  lay  down 
on  the  grass,  and  listened  with  an  attention  and 
interest  which  are  natural  enough  :  every  one  ex- 
pressed himself  pleased  and  satisfied  except  Ma- 
dera, whose  anxiety  was  to  read  in  the  same 
manner  himself  From  the  earnest  way  in 
which  he  enquired  into  every  subject,  we  were 
sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  he  must  have 
been  directed  by  the  government  to  inform  him- 
self on  these  topics ;  and  certainly  a  fitter  per- 
son could  not  have  been  selected  ;  for  he  adapted 
himself  so  readily  to  all  ranks,  that  he  became  at 
once  a  favorite,  and  every  person  took  pleasure 
in  obliging  him. 

'  Jeeroo  is  esteemed  in  another  way  ;  he  is 
uniformly  good  humored  and  obliging,  and  not 
without  curiosity;  but  he  is  not  clever,  and  has 
none  of  the  firejand  enthusiasm  of  ]\Iadera.  We 
all  think  kindly  of  Jeeroo,  and  shake  him  cordi- 
ally by  the  hand  when  we  meet  him ;  but  Ma- 
dera is  admired  and'  respected,  as  well  as  es- 
teemed, and  his  society  is  courted  for  his  own 
sake. 

*  Madera  is  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
of  a  slender  figure,  and  very  active ;  his  upper 
teeth  project  in  front  over  the  lower  ones,  giving 
his  face  a  remarkable,  but  not  a  disagreeable 
expression.  He  is  always  cheerful,  and  often 
lively  and  playful,  but  his  good  sense  prevents 
his'ever  going  beyond  the  line  of  strict  propriety. 
When  required  by  etiquette  to  be  grave,  no  one 
is  so  immoveably^  serious  as  M4dera,  and,  when 
mirth  rules  the  hour,  he  is  the  gayest  of  the  gay : 
such  indeed  is  his  taste  on  these  occasions,  that 
he  not  only  catches  the  'outward  tone  of  his 
company,  but  really  appears  to  think  and  feel  as 
they  do.  His  enterprising  spirit  and  versatility 
of  talent  have  led  him  to  engage  in  a  number 
of  pursuits ;  his  success,  however,  is  the  most 
remarkable  in  his  acquisition  of  English.  About 
a  month  after  our  arrival,  he  was  asked  what  had 
become  of  his  companion  Anya;  he  replied, 
*  Anya,  him  mother  sick,  he  go  him  mother 
house ;'  and  when  asked  if  he  would  return,  he 
said, '  Two,  three  day  time,  him  mother  no  sick, 
tie  come  ship.'  With  all  these  endowments  and 
attainments  he  is  unaffectedly  modest,  and  never 
seems  aware  of  his  being  superior  to  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen.  We  were  a  long  time  in 
doubt  what  was  his  real  rank ;  for  at  first  he 
kept  himself  back,  so  that  he  was  well  known  to 
the  midshipmen  before  the  officers  were  at  all 
acquainted  with  him ;  he  gradually  came  for- 
ward, and,  though  he  always  worej  the  dress  of 
the  ordinary  respectable  natives,  his  manners 
evidently  belonged  to  a  higher  rank,  but  he 
never  associated  with  the  chiefs,  and  disclaimed 
having  any  pretensions  to  an  equality  with  them. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  were  occasional 
circumstances,  which,  by  showing  his  authority, 
almost  betrayed  his  secret.  One  morning  a 
difficulty  arose  about  some  supplies  which  the 
chiefs  had  engaged   to  procure,  but  which  they 


had  neglected  to  send  :  as  soon  as  Mddera  was 
told  of  the  circumstance,  he  went  to  captain 
Maxwell,  and  undertook  to  arrange  it  to  his 
satisfaction,  at  tlie  same  time  begging  that  if  any 
difficulty  occurred  in  future,  he  might  be  applied 
to.  Whatever  may  be  Madera's  rank  in  his 
own  society,  it  is  highly  curious  to  discover,  in  a 
country  so  circumstanced,  the  same  politeness, 
self-denial,  and  gracefulness  of  behaviour  which 
the  experience  of  civilised  nations  has  pointed 
out  as  constituting  the  most  pleasing  and  ad- 
vantageous form  of  intercourse. 

'  The  great  interest  which  Madera  took  in  the 
English,  and  the  curiosity  he  always  expressed 
about  our  customs  at  home,  suggested  the  idea 
of  taking  him  with  us  to  England,  where  he 
would  have  been  an  interesting  specimen  of  a 
people  so  little  known ;  and  he  also  might  have 
carried  back  knowledge  of  the  greatest  use  to 
his  country.  When  it  was  proposed  to  him,  he 
paused  for  some"  minutes,  and  then,  shaking  his 
head,  said, '  I  go  Injeree, — father,  mother,  childs, 
wife,  house,  all  cry  !  not  go ;  no,  no,  all  cry  !' 
This  interesting  individual  they  afterwards 
found  to  be  a  chief  of  considerable  rank. 
A  few  days  before  they  sailed  the  prince  of 
Loo-choo,  about  fifty  years  old,  and  heir  to  the 
throne,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Alceste,  and  invited 
the  officers  to  an  entertainment  on  shore.  The 
bidding  a  last  farewell  to  this  interesting  and 
amiable  people  was  an  affecting  event. 

*  Sunday,  27th  of  October. — At  day-break  we 
unmoored,  and  the  natives,  on  seeing  us  take  up 
one  of  our  anchors,  thought  we  were  going  to 
get  under  weigh  immediately,  and  give  them  the 
slip,  which  was  not  at  all  intended.  This  alarm, 
however,  brought  the  chiefs  off  in  a  great  hurry; 
not  in  a  body  in  their  usual  formal  way,  but  one 
by  one,  in  separate  canoes.  Old  Jeema  called 
on  board  the  Lyra  on  his  way  to  the  frigate ;  he 
was  a  good  deal  agitated,  and  the  tears  came  into 
his  eyes  when  I  put  a  ring  on  his  finger.  He 
gave  me  in  return  his  knife. 

'  The  other  chiefs  called  alongside  on  their 
way  to  the  frigate,  but  went  on  when  I  lold 
them  that  I  was  just  going  to  the  Alceste  myself. 
In  the  mean  time  M4dera  came  on  board,  with 
the  sextant  in  his  hand ;  he  was  in  such  distress 
that  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  about.  In 
this  distracted  state  he  sat  down  to  breakfast 
with  us,  during  which  he  continued  lighting  his 
pipe  and  smoking  as  fast  as  he  could;  drinking 
and  eating  whatever  was  placed  before  him. 
After  he  had  a  little  recovei-ed  himself,  he  asked 
what  books  it  would  be  necessary  to  read  to 
enable  him  to  make  use  of  the  sextant ;  I  gave 
him  a  nautical  almanac,  and  told  him  that  he 
must  understand  that  in  the  first  instance :  he 
opened  it,  and,  looking  at  the  figures,  held  up  his 
hands  in  despair,  and  was  at  last  forced  to  con- 
fess that  it  was  a  hopeless  business.  He  there- 
fore put  the  sextant  up  and  bade  us  farewell. 
Before  he  left  the  Lyra  he  gave  Mr.  Clifford  his 
pipe,  tobacco  pouch,  and  a  crystal  ornament; 
saying,  as  he  held  out  the  last,  *  You  go  Ingeree, 
you  give  this  to  your  childs.' 

'  Mr.  Clifford  gave  him  a  few  presents  in  re- 
turn, and  expressed  his  anxiety  to  be  considered 
his  friend.      Madera,  with   the  tears  streaming 
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down  his  cheeks,  pl;iced  his  hand  several  times 
upon  his  heart,  and  cried,  '  Eedooshee,  edoo- 
siiee  !'     My  friend,  my  friend  ! 

'  To  nie  he  gave  a  fan  and  a  picture  of  an  old 
man  looking  up  at  tlie  sun,  drawn,  he  said,  by 
himself;  he  probably  meant  in  his  picture  some 
allusion  to  my  usual  occupation  at  the  observa- 
tory. After  he  liad  put  off  in  iiis  boat,  he  called 
out,  ♦  Ingeree  noo  choo  sibittee  yootoosha,'  1 
shall  ever  remember  the  English  people.  VViien 
he  went  to  the  Alcestfe,  one  of  the  cliiefs  remarked 
that  he  had  neither  his  hatchee-matchee  on 
nor  his  robes,  and  told  him  that  it  was  not 
respectful  to  wait  upon  captain  Maxwell,  for 
the  last  time,  in  his  ordinary  dress;  particu- 
larly as  all  the  others  were  in  full  array.  JNIadera, 
who,  poor  fellow,  had  been  too  much  concerned 
about  other  matters  to  think  of  dress,  was  shocked 
at  this  apparent  want  of  politeness,  and  went  im- 
mediately to  apologise  to  captain  Maxwell,  who 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  gave  him  a  present, 
telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  always 
too  happy  to  see  him  to  notice  what  dress  he 
had  on. 

*  On  going  into  the  cabin,  I  found  the  chiefs 
seated  in  a  row,  all  very  disconsolate,  and  appa- 
rently trying  to  conceal  emotions  different,  in  all 
probability,  from  any  which  they  had  ever  before 
experienced.  Captain  Maxwell  had  made  them 
his  parting  present,  and  I,  therefore,  gave  to  each 
chief  some  trifle,  receiving  from  them  in  return, 
their  knives,  pipes,  pouches,  and  fans.  In  the 
mean  time  the  anchor  was  hove  up,  and,  every 
thing  being  ready  for  making  sail,  the  chiefs  rose 
to  take  leave.  Ookooma  wished  to  say  some- 
thing, but  was  too  much  affected  to  speak,  and 
before  they  reached  their  boats  they  were  all  in 
tears. 

'  MAdera  cried  bitterly  as  he  shook  hands  with 
his  numerous  friends,  who  were  loading  him 
with  presents. 

'  The  chiefs,  as  well  as  the  people  in  the  nu- 
merous canoes  which  had  assembled  round  ti)e 
ships,  stood  up,  and  continued  waving  their  fans 
and  handkerchiefs  till  we  were  beyond  the  reefs, 
and  could  see  them  no  longer.' 

*  Polygamy,'  says  captain  Hall,  *  is  not  al- 
lowed in  Loo-choo  as  in  China ;  they  invariably 
spoke  with  horror  of  the  Chinese  practice,  which 
allows  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  were  much  gra- 
tified on  learning  that  the  English  customs  in 
this  respect  were  similar  to  those  of  Lo'o-clioo.' 
Su-poa-quang  asserts,  on  the  contrary,  that  poly- 
gamy is  allowed  as  in  China  ;  but  that  the  young 
men  and  women  see  each  other  before  marriage, 
and  choose  for  themselves.  The  complete  state 
of  degradation  in  which  the  females  are,  from 
both  accounts,  indeed,  placed,  detracts  not  a 
little  from  the  many  good  qualities  of  these 
islanders. 

LOOE,  East,  or  East  Low,  an  ancient  bo- 
rough of  Cornwall,  incorporated  by  charter  from 
queen  Elizabeth,  twelve  miles  west  of  Plymouth 
and  233 i  W.  S.  W.  of  London.  It  has  two  fairs, 
and  a  battery  of  four  guns;  and  is  connected 
with  West  Looe  by  a  large  stone  bridge  of  fifteen 
arches.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder, 
aldermen,  and  nine  burgesses.  It  sends  two 
members  to  parliament,  who  are  chosen  by  the 


mayor,  burgesses,  and  freemen,  in  number  about 
fifty.  The  corporation  has  the  toll  of  the  market, 
and  holds  the  manor  of  the  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  at  a  fee-farm  rent  of  205.  per  annum. 
The  surrounding  coimtry  is  well  furnished  with 
gentlemen's  seats,  and  a  little  higher  up  the  tin 
works  begin.     Market  on  Saturday. 

LooE,  West,  or  West  Low,  a  boroug-li  of 
Cornwall,  opposite  to  East  Looe.  It  has  a  fair. 
It  is  a  boiough,  and  sends  two  members  to  par- 
l.ament,  the  right  of  election  being  in  the  mayor, 
burgesses,  and  freemen,  in  number  about  fifty- 
five.  West  Looe  has  sent  members  to  parlia- 
ment ever  since  the  6th  of  Edward  VI.  The 
corporation,  by  Elizabeth's  charter,  consists  of  a 
mayor,  twelve  burgesses.  Sec.  West  Looe  is  also 
called  Port  Pigham.  The  manor  anciently 
belonged  to  the  crown,  and  was  annexed  by 
Henry  III.  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  of  which  it 
is  now  held  by  the  corporation.  Although  the 
harbour  is  not  large,  it  is  commodious,  and  is 
defended  by  a  strong  battery ;  the  river  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  100  tons. 

LOOPED',  adj.  From  aloof.  Gone  to  a  dis- 
tance. 

She  once  being  locft,  Antony 

Claps  on  his  sea-wings,  like  a  doating  mallard, 

Leaving  the  fight. 

Shakspeare,  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

LOOK,  V.  n.,  V.  a.  &  n.  .9."^      Sax  loc,  locan  ; 

Look'er,  n.  s.  >Teut.  lug,  lugen  ; 

Look'ing-glass.  S  Belg.  louken.  To 

see;  have  the  power  of  vision;  seem;  have  or 
assume  any  kind  of  appearance,  air,  mien,  or 
manner ;  to  direct  the  mind's  eye  or  expecta- 
tion ;  to  watch  ;  take  care  :  as  an  active  verb,  to 
seek ;  search  ;  regard  ;  influence  by  looks.  It 
takes  almost  any  of  the  prepositions  after  it. 
The  so-called  interjection  look  is  clearly  the  im- 
perative mood  of  the  verb.  Look,  as  a  substan- 
tive, means  air  or  contour,  particularly  of  the 
face  ;  the  act  or  exercise  of  looking  or  vision.  A 
looker,  one  who  is  practising  it ;  a  '  looker  on  ;' 
a  mere  spectator. 

And  .Thesus  answeride  and  seide  to  hem,  loke  ye 
that  no  man  disceyveyou.  Wiclif.  Mutt.  24. 

Abimelech  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  saw  Isaac. 

Genesis. 

He  was  ruddy,  and  of  a  beautiful  countenance, 
and  goodly  to  look  to.  1  Sam.  xvi.  12. 

Let  us  look  one  another  in  the  face. 

2  Kini^s,  xiv.  8. 

Thou  wilt  save  the  afflicted  people,  hut  wilt  bring 
down  higli  looks.  Psalm'win.  21. 

He  had  looked  round  about  on  them  with  anger. 

Mark  iii. 

If  we  sin  wilfully,  after  that  we  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remainetli  no  more  sa- 
crifice for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of 
judgment.  Heb.  x. 

Looking  my  love,  I  go  from  place  to  place, 
I.iko  a  young  fawn  that  late  had  lost  the  hind, 
And  seek  each  where.  Spenser. 

Being  a  labour  of  so  great  difficulty,  the  exact 
performance  thereof  we  may  rather  wish  than  looh 
for.  Hooker. 

Such  labour  is  then  more  necessary  than  pleasant, 
both  to  them  which  undertake  it,  and  for  the  lookert 
on.  Id 
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She  Lwkn  as  c  car 
As  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew. 

Shakspeare. 

Nay, /oofc  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret, 

I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own.  Id. 

Your  ([ueen  died,  she  was  more  worth  such  gazes 

Than  what  you  luok  on  now.  Id.  Winter's  Tale. 

The  gods  look  down,  and  the  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at.  Id.   Coriolanus. 

What  haste  looks  through  his  eyes  1     Slwkspeare. 
His  nephew's  levies  to  liim  appeared 
To  be  a  preparation  against  the  Tolack  ; 
15ut,  better  looked  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  against  your  highness.        Id.   Hamlet. 
Thou 
Shalt  feel  our  justice,  in  whose  easiest  passage 
Look  fur  no  less  than  death.  Id.    Winter's  Tale. 

Let  this  fellow  be  looked  to:  let  some  of  my  people 
have  a  special  care  of  him.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  cream- faced  loon  ! 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look  ? 

Shakspeare. 
My  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a  looker  on  here  in  Vienna  ; 
Where  I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble 
Till  it  o'er-run  the  stew. 

Id.  Pleasure  for  Measure. 
Command  a  mirror  hither  straight, 
That  it  may  shew  me  what  a  face  I  have, 
— Go  some  of  you  and  fetch  a  looking-glass. 

Shakspeare. 
Tlie  state  would  cast  the  eye,  aia  look  about  to  see 
whether  there  were  any  head  under  whom  it  might 
unite.  Bacon. 

In  regard  of  our  deliverance  past,  and  our  danger 
present  and  to  come,  let  us  look  up  to  God,  and  every 
man  reform  his  own  ways.  Id.   New  Atlantis. 

In  dealing  with  cunning  persons,  it  is  good  to  say 
little  to  them,  and  that  which  they  least  look  for. 

Id.   Essays. 
Some  come  to  meet  their  friends,  and   to   make 
merry  ;  others  come  only  to  look  ivi.  Bacon. 

Look,  when  the  world  hath  fewest  barbarous  people, 
but  such  as  will  not  marry,  except  they  know  means 
to  live,  as  it  is  almost  every  where  at  this  day,  ex- 
cept Tartary,  there  is  no  danger  of  inundations  of 
people.  Id-  I'-ssays. 

t;an  these,  or  such,  be  any  aids  to  us? 
Look  they  as  thev  were  built  to  shake  the  world, 
Or  be  a  moment  to  our  eiiterprize?         Ben  Jonson. 
Did  not  this  fatal  war  affront  thy  coast, 
Yet  sattest  thou  an  idle  looker  on  ?  Fairfax. 

It  will  import  those  men  who  dwell  careless  to 
look  about  them ;  to  enter  into  serious  consulta- 
tion, how  they  may  avert  that  ruin. 

Decay  of  Pietp. 
Pride  ever  looks  at  the  highest.  Bp.  Hall. 

If  you  find  a  wasting  of  your  flesh,  then  look  about 
you,  especially  if  troubled  with  a  cough. 

Harveii  on  Consrimptio7is. 
Inordinate  anxiety,  and  unnecessary  scruples  in 
confession,  instead  of  setting  you  free,  which  is  the 
benefit  to  be  looked  for  by  confession,  perplex  you  the 
more.  Taylor. 

Each  seemed  to  act  that  part  he  came  to  see. 
And  none  was  more  a  looker-on  than  he.     Denham. 

If  he  long  deferred  the  march,  he  must  look  to  fight 
another  battle  before  he  could  reach  Oxford. 

Clarendon. 
This  mistake  was  not  such  as  they  looked  for  ;  and, 
though  the  error  in  form  seemed  to  be   consented  to, 
yet  the  substance  of  the  accusation  might  be  still  in- 
sisted on.  Id. 
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That  which  was  the  worst  now  least  afflicts  me  ; 
IMindness,  for  had  I  sight,  confused  with  shame. 
How  could  1  once  look  up,  or  heave  the  head  1 

Milton. 
Look  now  far  no  enchanting  voice,  nor  fear 
The  bait  of  honied  words.  Id. 

Casting  my  eye  upon  so  many  of  the  general  bills 
as  next  came  to  hand,  I  found  encouragement  from 
them  to  look  imt  all  tlie  bills  I  could.  Graunt. 

Shepherds  your  pipe,  when  his  harsh  sound  testifies 
anguish,  into  the  fair  looker  on,  pastime  not  passion 
enters.  Sidney. 

Do  we  not  all  profess  to  be  of  this  excellent  re- 
ligion 1  but  who  will  believe  that  we  do  so,  that  sliall 
look  upon  the  actions,  and  consider  the  lives  of  the 
greatest  part  of  Christians  ]  Tillotson. 

We  are  not  only  to  look  at  the  bare  action,  but  a*. 
the  reason  of  it.  Stillingjieet. 

Piety,  as  it  is  thought  a  way  to  the  favour  of  God  ; 
and  fortune,  as  it  looks  like  the  effect  either  of  that, 
or  at  least  of  prudence  and  courage,  beget  authority. 

Temple. 
Fate  sees  thy  life  lodged  in  a  brittle  glass. 
And  looks  it  through,  but  to  it  cannot  pass. 

Drpdcn. 
Thus  pondering,  he  looked  under  with  his  eyes, 
And  saw  the  woman's  tears.  Id.  Knight's  Tale. 

Beitran  !  if  thou  darest,  look  out 
Upon  yon  slaughtered  host. 

Id.   Spanish  Frpar. 
Cowards  are  offensive  to  my  sight  ; 
Nor  shall  they  see  me  do  an  act  that  looks 
Below  the  courage  of  a  Spartan  king. 

iruden. 
I  must  with  patience  all  the  terms  attend, 
Till  mine  is  called  ;  and  that  long  looked  for  day 
Is  still  encumbered  with  some  new  delay.         Id. 

Look  o'er  the  present  and  the  former  time. 
If  no  example  of  so  vile  a  crime 
Appears,  then  mourn.  Id.  Juvenal. 

Such  a  spirit  must  be  left  behind  ! 
A  spirit  fit  to  start  into  an  empire, 
And  look  the  world  to  law.        Id.   Cleomenes. 
Then  on  the  croud  he  cast  a  furious  h>ok. 
And  withered  all  their  strength.  Drpden. 

Them  gracious  Heaven  for  nobler  ends  designed, 
Their  looks  erected,  and  their  clay  refined. 

J.  Dry  den,  jun. 
They'll  rather  wait  the  running  of  the  river  dry, 
than  take  pains  to  look  about  for  a  bridge. 

L' Estrange. 
The  dog's  running  away  with  the  flesh,  bids  the 
cook  look  better  to  it  another  time.  Id. 

We  should  make  no  other  use  of  our  neighbour's 
faults,  than  as  a  looking-glass  to  mend  our  own  man- 
ners by.  Id. 

They  will  not  look  beyond  the  received  notions 
of  the  place  and  age,  nor  have  so  presumptuous 
a  thought  as  to  be  wiser  than  their  neighbours. 

Locke. 
Intellectual  beings,  in  their  constant  endeavours 
after  true  felicity,  can  suspend  this  prosecution  in 
particular  cases,  till  they  have  looked  before  them, 
and  informed  themselves,  whether  that  particular 
thing  lie  in  their  way  to  their  main  end.  Id. 

Every  one,  if  he  would  louk  into  himself,  would 
find  some  defect  of  his  particular  genius.  Id. 

He  that  gathered  a  hundred  bushels  of  apples, 
had  thereby  a  property  in  them  :  he  was  only  to  look 
that  he  used  them  before  they  spoiled,  else  he  robbed 
others.  /'/. 

Politeness  of  manners,  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
should  principally  be  looked  after  in  a  tutor. 

Id.  on  Education. 
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To  complain  cf  want,  and  yet  refuse  all  offers  of  a 
supply,  looks  very  sullen.  liuni^t. 

lie  looked  «/)0H  it  as  morally  impossible,  for  per- 
sons infinitely  proud  to  frame  their  minds  to  an  im- 
partial consideration  of  a  religion  that  tauglit  nothing 
but  self-denial  and  the  cross.  South. 

There  is  none  so  homely  but  loves  a  looking-glass. 

Id. 
A   solid   and  substantial   greatness  of  soul  looks 
down  with  a  generous  neglect  on   the  censures  and 
applauses  of  the  multitude.  Addison. 

Should  I  publish  any  favours  done  me  by  your 
lordship,  I  am  afraid  it  would  look  more  like  vanity 
than  gratitude.  Id. 

lie  wished  he  had  indeed  been  gone, 
And  only  to  have  stood  a  looker  on. 

Id.    Olid. 
If  a  harmless  maid 
Should  ere  a  wife  become  a  nurse, 
Her  friends  would  look  on  her  the  worse. 

Prior. 
Though  I  cannot  tell  what   a   man  says  ;  if  he 
will  be  sincere,  I  may  easily  know  what  he  looks. 

Collier. 
Is  a  man  bound  to  look  out  sharp  to  plague  him- 
self ?  Id. 

Look  yon  I  we  that  pretend  to  be  subject  to  a  con- 
stitution, must  not  carve  out  our  own  quality  ;  for  at 
this  rate  a  cobler  may  make  himself  a  lord. 

Id.  on  Pride. 
The  optick  nerves  of  such  animals  as  look  the  same 
way  with  both  eyes,  as  of  men,  meet  before  they 
come  into  the  brain*;  but  the  optick  nerves  of  such 
animals  as  do  not  look  the  same  way  with  both  eyes, 
as  of  fishes,  do  not  meet.  Newton's  Opiirks. 

It  will  be  his  lot  to  look  singular,  in  loose  and 
licentious  times,  and  to  become  a  by-word. 

Atlerburi). 
The  more  frequently  and  narrowly  we  look  itito  the 
works  of  nature,  the  more  occasion  we  shall  have  to 
admire  their  beauty.  Id. 

John's  cause  was  a  good  milch  cow,  and  many  a 
man  subsisted  his  family  out  of  it :  however,  John 
began  to  think  it  high  time  to  look  about  him. 

Arbuthnoi's  History  of  John  Bull. 
Those  prayers  you  make  for  your  recovery  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  best  heard  by  God,  if  they   move 
him  to  a  longer  continuance  of  your  sickness. 

Wake's  Preparation  for  Death. 
Where  a  foreign  tongue  is  elegant,  expressive,  and 
compact,  we  must  look  out  for  words  as  beautiful  and 
comprehensive  as  can  be  found. 

Felton  on  lite  Classics. 

This  makes  it  look  the  more  like  truth,  nature  being 

frugal  in   her  principles,  but  various  in  the  effects 

thence  arising.  Clieijne. 

Late,  a  sad  spectacle  of  woe,  he  trod 

The  desart,  sands,  and  now  he  looks  a  god. 

Pope. 
The  curious  are  lookinrrout,  some  for  flattery,  some 
for  ironies,  in  that  poem,   the  sour  folks   think  they 
have  found  out  some.  Swift. 

From  the  vices  and  follies  of  others,  observe  how 
such  a  practice  looks  in  another  person,  and  re- 
member that  it  looks  as  ill,  or  worse,  in  yourself. 

Watts. 
Look  out  of  your  door — take  notice  of  that  man; 
see  what  disquieting,  intriguing,  and  shifting,  he  is 
content  to.  go  through,  merely  to  be  thought  a  man  of 
plain  dealing  ;  three  grains  of  honesty  would  save 
him  all  his  trouble  : — alas  !  he  has  them  not. 

Sterne. 
The  present  life  is  a  state  of  trial,  \vheicin  virtue 
or  holiness  is  necessary,  not  only  to  entitle  as  to  that 
•  salvation  which,  through   the  mercy  of  God  and  the 
Vor.  XIII. 


merits  of  his  Son,  Christians  are  taught  to  look  for; 
but  also  to  prepare  us,  by  habits  of  piety  and  bene- 
volence, for  a  reward,  which  none  but  the  pure  in 
heart  can  receive,  or  could  relish.  Beatiie. 

The  sick  penitent,  therefore,  should  be  often  re- 
minded of  this  : — that  nothing  will  be  looked  ufjou  as 
true  repentance,  but  what  would  terminate  in  a  holy 
life.  Paleu. 

Shakespeare  paints  so  very  close  to  nature,  and 
with  such  marking  touches,  that  he  gives  the  very 
look  an  actor  ought  to  wear  when  he  is  on  his  scene. 

Cumberland. 
I've  looked  on  Ida  with  a  Trojan's  eye  . 

Athos,  Olympus,  ^-Etna,  Atlas,  made 

These  hills  seems  things  of  lesser  dignity. 

Look  out.  There  is  always  a  look-out  kept 
on  a  ship's  forecastle  at  sea,  to  ^vatcll  for  any 
dangerous  objects  lying  near  her  track,  and  to 
which  she  makes  a  gradual  approach  as  slie  ad- 
vances: the  mate  of  the  watch  accordingly  calls 
often  from  the  quarter-deck,  '  Look  out  afore 
there !'  to  the  person  appointed  for  this  service. 

Looking-glasses.     See  Glass. 

LOUL,  in  metallurgy,  a  vessel  made  to  re- 
ceive the  washings  of  ores  of  metals.  Tiie 
heavier  or  more  metalline  part  of  the  ores  remain 
in  tlie  trough  in  which  they  are  wasiied ;  the 
lighter  and  more  earthy  run  ofT  with  the  water, 
but  settle  in  the  lool. 

Loom,  n.s.  Swed.  lorn;  Dan.  loom ;  French 
lumma.     A  sea-fowl. 

A  loom  is  as  big  as  a  goose  ;  of  a  dark  color,  dap- 
pled with  white  spots  on  the  neck,  back,  and  wings ; 
each  feather  marked  near  the  point  with  two  spots  : 
they  breed  in  Farr  Island.  Crew. 

LOOM,  n..s.     Sax.   ioma ;  Goth,  iom,  which 
also   signify  Limb,  see  that   word.     A  jointed 
frame  or  instrument  of  weaving. 
Minerva,  studies  to  compose 

Her  twisted  threads,  the  web  she  strung. 

And  o'er  a  loom  of  marble  hung.  Addison. 

A  thousand  maidens  ply  the  purple  loom, 

To  weave  the  bed,  and  deck  the  regal  room. 

Prior. 

He  must  leave  no  uneven  thread  in  his  loom,  or  by 
indulging  to  any  one  sort  of  leproveable  discourse 
himself,  defeat  all  his  endeavours  against  the  rest. 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Breathe  still  softer,  or  be  chid  ; 
And  other  worlds  send  odours,  sauce,  and  song. 
And  robes,  and  notions,  framed  in  foreign  looms. 

Young. 

These  men  never  destroyed  their  looms  till  they 
were  become  useless,  worse  than  useless;  till  they 
were  become  actual  impediments  to  their  exertions  in 
obtaining  their  daily  bread.  Byron. 

Loom,  in  weaving,  is  a  machine  whereby 
many  distinct  threads  are  woven  into  one  piece. 
Looms  are  of  various  structures,  accommodated 
to  tiic  various  kinds  of  materials  to  be  woven, 
and  the  various  manner  of  weaving  them :  viz. 
for  woollens,  silks,  linens,  cottons,  cloths  of 
gold ;  and  other  works,  as  tapestry,  ribands, 
stockintrs,  ?tc.,  which  will  be  found  under  their 
proper  heads.  See  Weaving.  Tlie  weaver's 
loom-engine,  otherwise  called  the  Dutch  loom- 
ongine,  was  brought  into  use  from  Holland  to 
London,  in  or  about  1G76. 
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LOON,  11. s.  Sax.  lun,  lean;  Golh.  faun  ; 
Teut.  lu/in  (liire);  Scot.  loun.  A  servant;  ;i 
country  fellow  ;  a  low  fellow. 

Thou  cream-faced  loon  ! 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look  1 

'Sliaksjieare.  Macbeth. 
The  false  loon,  who  could  not  work  his  will 
r>y  open  force,  fiiiployed  his  flattering  skill  : 
1  hope,  my  lord,  said  he,  1  not  oHend  ; 
Are  you  afraid  of  me  that  are  your  friend?  Di-^dcn. 
This  young  lord  had  an  old  cunning  rogue,  or,  as 
the  Scots  call  it,  a  false  /"n/i  of  a  grandfather,   that 
one  might  call  a  Jack  of  all  trades. 

Arbuthiiol's  History  of  John  Bull. 

LOONGIIEE,  a  town  of  the  Burmese  empire, 
on  the  Irrawaddy  river,  across  whicii  isareniurk- 
able  ridge  of  rocks  that  tiie  natives  have  a  tradi- 
tion is  a  petrified  cable.     The   neighhourliood  is 
famous  for  its  fine  cattle.     Long.  91°  55'  E.,  lat. 
J9°41'N. 
LOOP,  n.s.        •\      Goth,   laup ;  Belg.   loop. 
Looped',  adj.        (^loopen,  to  run.     A  running 
Locr'noLE,  n.  s.    i  knot,  or  noose ;  the  doubled 
Loop'noLED,  adj.  J  part  of  a  string  :  hence  any 
ornamental  double,  or  fringe  consisting  of  dou- 
l>les  :  loophole,  an  aperture,  or  hole  to  give  pas- 
sage :  hence  evasion ;  shift;  mental  doubling. 

Fifty  loops  shalt  thou  make  in  the  one  curtain,  and 
fifty  loops  shalt  thou  make  in  the  edge  of  the  curtain 
that  is  in  tiie  coupling  of  the  second,  that  the  hmps 
may  take  hold  one  of  another.  Exod.  xxvi.  5. 

\or  anie  skil'd  in  workmanship  embossed 
Xor  anie  skil'd  in  loupes  of  fingering  fine. 
Might  with  their  diverse  cunning  ever  dare, 
W  ith  this  so  curious  net-worke  to  compare. 

Spenser, 
IMake  me  to  see't,  or  at  least  so  prove  it. 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor/oo/j, 
To  hang  a  doubt  on.  Shakspcare.  Othello. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are. 
That  'bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm  ! 
flow  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  looped  and  windowed  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  1  Id.  King  Lear. 

The  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds. 
At  loopholes  cut  through  tiiickest  shades.        Milton. 
Ere  the  blabljing  eastern  scout. 
The  nice  morn  on  the  Indian  steep, 
From  her  cabined  loophole  peep.  Id. 

This  uneasy  loopholed  gaol, 
In  which  y'  are  hampered  by  the  fetlock. 
Cannot  but  put  y'  in  mind  of  wedlock. 

Hudibras. 
Walk  not  near  yon  corner  house  by  night ;  for 
there  are  blunderljusses  planted  in  every  loophole,  that 
go  off  at  the  squeaking  of  a  fiddle. 

Drudcns  Spanish  Fryar. 
An  old  fellow  shall  wear  this  or  that  sort  of  cut 
in  his  cloaths  with  great  integrity,  while  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  degenerated  into  buttons,  pockets, 
and  loops.  Addison. 

Looi',  in  the  iron  works,  is  a  part  of  a  sow  or 
block  of  cast  iron  broken  or  melted  off  from  the 
rest,  and  prepared  for  the  forge  or  hammer.  The 
usual  method  is,  to  break  off"  the  loop  of  about 
three-fourths  of  a  hundred  weight.  This  loop 
they  take  up  with  their  slinging  tongs,  and  beat 
it  with  iron  sledges  upon  an  iron  plate  near  the 
fire,  that  so  it  may  not  fall  to  pieces,  but  be  in  a 
condition  to  be  carried  under  the  hammer, 
it   is  then  placed   under   the   hammer,  and,  a 


little  water  being  drawn  to  make  the  hammer 
move  but  softly,  it  is  beaten  very  gently,  and  by 
this  means  tiie  dross  and  foulness  are  forced  oflf; 
and  after  this  they  draw  more  and  more  water 
by  degrees,  and  beat  it  more  and  more  till  they 
bring  it  to  a  scjuare  mass,  of  about  two  feet  long, 
which  they  call  a  bloom. 

LOOPING,  in  metallurgy,  a  word  used  by  the 
miners  of  some  counties  of  England  to  express 
the  running  together  the  matter  of  an  ore  into  a 
mass.  111  the  roasting  or  first  burning,  intended 
only  to  calcine  it  so  far  as  to  make  it  fit  for  pow- 
dering. This  accident,  which  gives  the  miners 
some  trouble,  is  generally  owing  to  the  continu- 
ing the  fire  too  long  in  this  process. 

LOORD,  n.s.  ^  Belg.  and  Teut.  herd;  Fr. 
lourdunt ;  Erse,  liirdan.  A  heavy,  stupid,  or 
witless  fellow:  obsolete.  Spenser's  Scholiast 
says,  loord  was  wont,  among  the  old  Britons,  to 
signify  a  lord  ;  and  therefore  the  Danes,  that 
usurped  their  tyranny  here  in  Britain,  were 
called,  for  more  dread  than  d'lgmty, lurdaiit,  i  e. 
lord  Danes,  whose  insolence  and  pride  was  so 
outrageous  in  this  realm,  that  if  it  fortuned  a 
Briton  to  be  going  over  a  bridge,  and  to  see  the 
Dane  set  foot  upon  the  same,  he  must  return 
back  till  the  Dane  was  clean  over,  else  he  must 
abide  no  less  than  present  death  :  but,  being 
afterwards  expelled,  the  name  of  lurdane  became 
so  odious  unto  the  people  whom  they  had  long 
oppressed,  that,  even  at  this  day,  they  use  for 
more  reproach  to  call  the  quartan  ague  the  fever 
Iw'dane.  So  far  the  Scholiast,  but  erroneously. 
From  Spenser's  own  words,  it  signifies  stupid 
dulness  ratlier  than  magisterial  arrogance.  A 
drone. 

Siker,  thou's  but  a  lazy  loord, 
And  rekes  much  of  thy  swinke, 

That  with  fond  terms  and  witless  words 
To  bleer  mine  eyes  do'st  think. 

Spenser's  Pastorals. 

LOOSA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  in  the  polyandria  class  of  plants :  cal. 
pentaphyllous,  superior;  there  are  five  subovate, 
cucuUated,  and  large  petals;  the  nectarium  con- 
sists of  five  leaves,  gathered  into  a  conical  figure, 
each  termanated  by  two  filaments :  caps,  is  tur- 
binated, unilocular,  and  trivalved  at  top;  the 
seeds  are  very  numerous;  and  there  are  three 
linear  and  longitudinal  sinuses. 

LOOSE,  V.  a.,  v.n.,udj.,  &;  n.s.~\      Sax.leaj, 

Loose'lv,  af/t;.  'leran;Goth. 

Loos'en,  v.n.,  V.  a.,  &  adj.  L  laiis ;  Swed. 

Loose'n ESS,  n.s.  J   Tout,    and 

Belg.  los  ;  Dan.  loes;  Gr.  Xwffjc,  \vTio.  To  make 
or  set  free ;  unl)ind  ;  imtie  ;  detach  ;  disengage  : 
hence,  to  deliver  from  obligation,  perplexity,  or 
trouble :  as  a  neuter  verb,  to  set  sail  or  depart 
by  loosing  anchor:  as  an  adjective,  unshackled  ; 
unbound ;  detached ;  not  fast,  fixed,  tied,  or 
close :  unconnected ;  hence,  free  in  any  sense, 
not  rigid,  or  accurate  ;  not  enslaved  or  bound 
to ;  not  strict  in  expression ;  vague,  indetermi- 
nate, or  immoral ;  unchaste  ;  wanton  :  to  break 
loose  is  to  obtam  liberty  with  more  or  less  of 
violence;  to  set  loose;  to  place  in  a  state  of 
liberty  or  freedom  from  restraint  of  some  kind  : 
loose  as  a  substantive  is  a  barbarous  synonyrae 
of  liberty;  Bacon  uses   it  for  dismission  fror-. 
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restraint :  to  loosen  is  to  separate,  part  asunder, 
or  lead  to  separation ;  also,  as  a  verb  active,  to 
relax;  make  less  compact  or  coherent;  free  from 
restraint ;  make  less  costive  •,  the  adverb  and 
ncun  substantive,  looseness,  follow  these  senses. 
And  let  the  living  bird  loose  into  the  open  field. 

Lev.  xiv. 
Canst  thou  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ?      Job. 
Lo  !  I  see  four  men  loose  walking. 

Dan.  iii.  25. 
The  captive  hasteneth  that  he  may  be  loosed.  Isaiah. 
Loose  him,  and  bring  him  to  me.      Luke. 
The  shoes  of  his  feet  I  am  not  worthy  to  loose. 

Acts. 
Ye  should  have  hearkened,  and  not  have  loosrd 
from  Crete.  Id. 

Art  thou  loosed  from  a  wife  ?  seek  not  a  wife. 

1  CoriiithiuHi. 
Who  is  worthy  to  loose  the  seals  thereof  ? 

Rev.  V.  2. 
Courtly  court  he  made  still  to  his  dame, 
Poured  out  in  looseness  on  the  grassy  ground, 
Both  careless  of  his  health  and  of  his  fame. 

Spenser. 
Fair  Venus  seemed  unto  his  bed  to  bring 
Her,  whom  he  waking  evermore  did  ween 
To  be  the  chasted  flower  that  ay  did  spring 
On  earthly  branch,  the  daughter  of  a  king. 
Now  a  loose  leman  to  vile  service  bound. 

Id.   Faerie  Queene. 
Her  golden  locks  for  haste  were  loosely  shed 
About  her  ears.  Id. 

Because  conscience,  and  the  fear  of  swerving  from 
that  which  is  right,  maketh  them  diligent  ol)server3 
.of  circumstances,  the  loose  regard  whereof  is  the  nurse 
of  vulgar  folly.  Ilooker. 

We  have  not  looselif  through  silence  permitted 
things  to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream.  id. 

The  emperor  loosing  from  Barcelona,  came  to  the 
port  of  Mago,  in  the  island  of  INIinorca.       Knolles. 

But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along  ? 
—  Not  like  a  woman  ;  for  I  would  prevent  the  loose 
encounters  of  lascivious  men.  Sliakspeare. 

If  he  should  intend  his  voyage  towards  my  wife, 
I  would  turn  her  louse  to  him  ;  and,  what  he  gets 
more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Id. 
A  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied,  as  to 
remember  so  weak  a  composition.  Id. 

Loosing  thence  by  night,  they  were  driven  by  con- 
trary winds  back  into  his  port.  Raleigh. 

A  bishop,  living  loosely,  was  charged  that  his  con- 
versation was  not  according  to  the  apostles'  lives. 

Camden. 
It  is  but  a  loose  thing  to  speak  of  possibilities, 
without  the  particular  designs  ;  so  is  it  to  speak  of 
lawfulness  without  the  particular  cases.  Bacon. 

Air  at  large  maketh  no  noise,  except  it  be  sharply 
[iCrcussed  ;  as  in  the  sound  of  a  string,  where  air  is 
percussed  by  a  hard  and  stifl'  body,  and  with  a  sharp 
loose.  Id, 

Fear  lonsenelh  the  belly  ;  because,  the  heat  retiring 
towards  the  heart,  the  guts  are  relaxed  in  the  same 
manner  as  fear  also  causeth  trembling. 

Id.  ISIatural  History. 
The  cause  of  the  casting  of  skin  and  shell  should 
seem   to  be  the  looseness  of  the  skin  or  shell,  that 
sticketh  not  close  to  the  flesh.  Id. 

He  endeavoured  to  win  the  common  people,  both 
by  strained  curtesy  and  by  looseness  of  life. 

Hauward. 
He  Irrse.d  anil  set  at  liberty  four  or  five  kings  of  the 
people  of  tliat  countrv    that  Berok  kept  in  chains. 

Abbot. 


1  account  this  body  nothing  but  a  close  prison  to 
my  soul  ;  and  the  eartii  a  larger  prison  to  my  body. 
I  may  not  break  prison,  till  I  be  loosed  by  death  : 
but  1  will  leave  it  not  unwillingly  when  I  d.m  loosed. 

Bp.  Hall. 
We  ourselves  make  our  fortunes  good  or  bad,  and 
when  God  lets  loose  a  tyrant  upon  us,  or  a  sickness, 
if  we  fear  to  die  or  know  not  to  be  patient,   the 
calamity  sits  heavy  upon  us.  Taylor. 

With  extended  wings  a  host  might  pass, 
With  horse  and  chariots  ranked  in  loose  array. 

Milton. 
From  their  foundation  loosing  to  and  fro, 
They  plucked  the  seated  hills  with  all  their  load. 

Id. 
Part  loosely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise 
In  common,  ranged  in  figure,  wedge  their  way.  Id. 
When  loose  epistles  violate  chaste  eyes, 
She  half  consents  who  silently  denies. 

Dryden's  Ovid. 

Ay ;  there's  the  man,  who,  loosed  from  lust  and 

pelf. 

Less  to  the  pretor  owes  than  to  himself.  Id. 

She  breaks  her  back,  the  loosened  sides  give  way. 

And  plunge  the  Tuscan  soldiers  in  the  sea.         Id. 

Like  two  black  storms  on  either  hand. 
Our  Spanish  army  and  the  Indians  stand  ; 
This  only  space  betwixt  the  clouds  is  clear, 
^Vhere  you,  like  day,  broke  loose  from  both  appear. 

Id. 
Come,  and  forsake  thy  cloying  store. 
And  all  the  busy  pageantry 
That  wise  men  scorn,  and  fools  adore  : 
Come  give  thy  soul  a  loose,  and  taste  the  pleasures 
of  the  poor.  Id.  Horace. 

The  chiming  of  some  particular  words  in  the 
memory,  and  making  a  noise  in  the  head,  seldom 
happens  but  when  the  mind  is  lazy,  or  very  loosely 
and  negligently  employed.  Locke. 

If  to  break  loose  from  the  conduct  of  reason,  and 
to  want  that  restraint  of  examination  which  keeps  us 
from  chasing  the  worse,  be  liberty,  madmen  and  fools 
are  the  only  freemen.  Id. 

If  improvement  cannot  be  made  a  recreation,  they 
must  be  let  loose  to  the  childish  play  they  fancy  ; 
which  they  should  be  weaned  from,  by  being  made 
surfeit  of  it.  Id. 

What  hath  a  great  influence  upon  the  health,  is 
going  to  stool  regularly :  people  that  are  very  loose 
have  seldom  strong  thoughts,  or  strong  bodies. 

Id.   On  Education. 
He  has  within  himself  all  degrees  of  perfection 
that  exist  loosely  and  separately  in  all  second  beings. 

Norris. 
This  is  to  cut  the  knot,  when  we  cannot  loose  it. 

Burnet. 
Fame  makes  the  mind  loose  and  gayish,  scatters 
the  spirits,  and  leaves  a  kind  of  dissolution  upon  all 
the  faculties.  South. 

Now  I  stand 
Loose  of  my  vow ;  but  who  knows  Cato's  thoughts  ? 

Addison's  Cato, 
Lucia,  might  my  big  swoln  heart 
Vent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loose  to  sorrow, 
Marcia  could  answer  thee  in  sighs.  Id. 

The  fiery  Pegasus  disdains 
To  mind  the  rider's  voice,  or  hear  the  reins  ! 
When  glorious  fields  and  opening  camps  he  views, 
He  runs  with  an  unbounded  loose.  Prior. 

A  general  looseness  of  principles  and  manners  hath 
seized  on  us  like  a  pestilence,  that  walketh  not  ii> 
darkness,  but  wasteth  at  noon-day.  Atterbury. 

Fat  meats,  in  phlegmatick  stomachs,  procure 
looseness  and  hinder  retention. 

Arbulhnol  on  Aliments, 
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When  the  polypus  appears  in  the  throat,  extract 
!t  tliat  way,  it  buingmore  ready  to  looseit  when  pullinl 
in  that  direction  than  by  the  nose.  Sharp's  Siiri^en/. 

If  an  author  be  lonse  and  diffuse  in  his  style,  the 
translator  needs  only  regard  the  propriety  of  the 
•angua^'e.  Felton. 

Tiiose  few  that  clashed  might  rebound  after  the 
collision  ;  or,  if  they  cohered,  yet  by  the  next  conflict 
might  be  separated  again,  and  so  on  in  an  eternal 
vicissitude  of  fast  and  loose,  thougii  without  evercon- 
sociating  into  the  bodies  of  planets.  Beiitley. 

The  stage  how  loosehi  does  Astrnca  tread, 
Who  fairly  puts  all  characters  to  bed  !     Pope. 
Vario  spends  whole  mornings    in   running   over 
loose  and  unconnected  pages,  and  with  fresh  curiosity 
is  ever  glancing  over  new  words  and  ideas,  and  yet 
treasures  up  but  little  knowledge. 

Walts  on  the  Mind. 
O  ye,  to  Pleasure  who  resign  the  day. 

As  loose  in  Luxury's  clasping  arms  you  lie, 
O  yet  bt  pity  in  your  breast  bear  sway. 
And  learn  to  melt  at  ilisery's  moving  cry. 

Beattie. 
Loose  waved  behind  her  golden  train  of  hair. 
Her  sapphire  mantle  swam  diffused  in  air. 

Daruin. 
Though  slight  was  the  grasp  so  mortal  cold. 
He  could  not  loose  him  from  its  hold.  Biiron. 

The  treacherous  current  works  its  noiseless  way. 
The  fibres  loosen,  and  the  roots  decay  ; 
Prostrate  the  beauteous  ruin  lies  ;  and  all 
That  shared  its  shelter,  perish  in  its  fall.    Canning. 

LOP,  y. «.  &.  71.  s.  Goth,  leipa  ;  Swed.  lopn, 
from  Teut.  laub,  a  leaf,  as  Skinner  thinks  :  but 
Sax.  lo^a  is  'any  sudden  manner  of  cutting,' 
Thomson.  To  cut  off"  the  branches  of  trees  ;  to 
cut  off"  abruptly  in  any  way  or  respect :  that 
which  is  lopped  off". 

Or  siker  thy  head  very  tottie  is, 
So  on  thy  corbe  shoulder  it  leans  amiss  ; 
Now  thyself  hath  lost  both  lop  and  top. 
As  my  budding  branch  thou  would'st  crop. 

Spenser. 
Gentle  niece,  what  stern  ungentle  hands 
Have  lopped  and  hewed,  and  made  thy  body  bare 
Of  her  two  branches,  those  sweet  ornaments  ? 

Shahspeare. 
The  gardener  may  lop  relis;ion  as  he  pleases. 

Houell. 
The  plants  whose  luxury  was  lopped. 
Or  age  with  crutches  underpropped. 

Cleaveland. 
Like  two  pillars, 
Or  hollowed  bodies,  made  of  oak  or  fir, 
With  brandies  topped  in  wood,  or  mountain  felled. 

Milton. 
So  long  as  there's  a  head. 
Hither  will  all  the  mountain  spirits  fly  ; 
lop  that  bud  off.  Drtjden's  Spanish  Fryar. 

'I'he  oak  growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great  tree,  and 
then  lopped,  is  still  the  same  oak.  Locke. 

Nor  siiould  the  boughs  grow  too  big,  because  tliey 
give  opportunity  to  the  rain  to  soak  into  the  tree, 
which  will  quickly  cause  it  to  decay,  so  that  you 
must  cut  it  down,  or  else  both  body  and  lop  will  be 
of  little  value.  Mortimer. 

Rhyme  sure  in  needless  bonds  the  poet  ties, 
Procrustes  like,  the  ax  or  wheel  applies. 
To  lop  the  mangled  sense,  or  stretch  it  into  size. 

Smith. 
All  that  denominated  it  paradise  was  lopped  off  by 
the  deluge,  and  that  only    left  which  it  enjoyed   in 
common  with  its  neighbour  countries. 

Woodward's  Katiiral  Historu. 


The  hook  she  bore,  instead  of  Cynthia's  spear. 
To  lop  the  growth  of  the  luxuriant  year.  Pope. 

The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  our  wants,  by  lop- 
ping off  our  desires,  is  like  cutting  off"  our  feet  when 
we  want  shoes.  Swijt. 

You  call  these  men  a  mob,  desperate,  dangerous, 
and  ignorant ;  and  seem  to  think  that  the  only  way 
to  quiet  the  '  Bellua  multorum  capitum,'  is  to  /o/)off 
a  few  of  its  superfluous  heads.  Btiron. 

LOP,  a  lake  and  city  of  Central  Asia,  on  the 
great  road  from  Cashgar  to  China.  It  is  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  the  desert  of  Shamo,  or  Gobi. 
Marco  Polo  described  the  caravans  as  usually 
stopping  here,  in  liis  tmie,  to  prepare  for  cross- 
ing that  extensive  tract. 

LOPE,  pret.  of  leap.     Obsolete. 

With  that  sprang  forth  a  naked  swain, 
With  spotted  wings  like  peacock's  train. 
And  laughing  lope  to  a  tree. 

Spenser's  Pastorals. 

LOPIIUS,  or  LoPHius,  fishing-frog,  toad-fish, 
or  sea-devil ;  a  genus  of  the  branchiostegous  order 
of  fishes,  wliose  liead  is  in  size  equal  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  body.  The  most  remarkable  species  is 
L.  piscatorius,  the  common  fishing-frog,  an  in- 
habitant of  the  British  seas.  Tliis  singular  fish 
was  called  by  the  ancients  /3nrpaxoc,  and  rana, 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  call  it  the  fisliing- 
frog  ;  because  it  resembles  the  frog  in  a  tadpole 
state.  Plmy  takes  notice  of  the  artifice  used  by 
it  to  take  its  prey  :  '  It  puts  forth  the  slender 
horns  it  has  beueatli  its  eyes,  enticing  by  that 
means  the  smaller  fish  to  play  round,  till  they 
come  witliin  reach,  when  it  springs  on  them.' 
Tlie  fishing-frog  grows  to  a  large  size,  some  be- 
ing between  four  and  five  feet  long.  The  fisher- 
men on  tliat  coast  have  a  great  regard  for  this 
fish,  from  a  supposition  that  it  is  a  great  enemy 
to  the  dog-fish ;  and,  whenever  they  take  it  with 
their  lines,  set  it  at  liberty.  It  is  a  fish  of  very 
great  deformity :  the  head  is  much  bigger  than 
the  whole  body ;  is  round  at  the  circumference, 
and  flat  above,  the  mouth  of  a  prodigious  wide- 
ness.  Mr.  Pennant  mentions  one  taken  near 
Scarborough,  whose  mouth  was  a  yard  vvide. 
The  under  jaw  is  much  longer  than  the  upper : 
the  jaws  are  full  of  slender  sharp  teeth ;  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  are  two  or  three  rows  of  the 
same  :  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  opposite  eacli 
other,  are  two  bones  of  an  elliptical  form,  thick 
set  with  very  strong  sharp  teeth.  The  nostrils  do 
not  appear  externally,  but  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  mouth  are  two  large  orifices  that  serve  instead 
of  them.  On  each  side  tlie  upper  jaw  are  two 
sharp  spines,  and  oltiers  are  scattered  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  head.  Immediately  above  the 
nose  are  two  long  tough  filaments,  and  on  the 
back  three  others  ;  these  are  what  Pliny  calls 
cornicula.  Along  tiie  edges  of  the  head  and 
body  are  a  multitude  of  short  fringed  skins, 
placed  at  equal  distances.  The  aperture  to  the 
gills  is  placed  behind  ;  each  of  these  is  very 
wide,  so  that  some  writers  have  imagined  it  to 
be  a  receptacle  for  the  young  in  time  of  danger. 
The  body  grows  slender  near  the  tail,  the  end  of 
which  is  (|uite  even.  The  color  of  the  upper 
part  of  this  fish  is  dusky,  the  lower  part  white  ; 
tile  skirf  smooth. 
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.    LOQUA'CIOUS,  adj.  I       Lat.    luquux,  loqua- 
LoQL'Ac'iTY,  n.s.  S  citus.     Full  of  talk  or 

tongue. 

\Vhy  loquacity  is  to  be  avoided,  the  wise  maa  gives 

sufficient  reason  :  for  in  the  multitude  of  words  there 

wanteth  not  sin.  i^uy- 

To  whom  sad  Eve, 

Confessing  soon  ;  yet  not  before  her  judge 

liold,  or  loquacious,  thus  abashed,  replied. 

Milton. 
In  council  she  gives  licence  to  her  tongue, 

Loquacious,  brawling,  ever  in  the  wrong. 

Drydeu. 

Blind  British  bards,  with  volant  touch 
Traverse  loquacious  strings,  whose  solemn  notes 
Provoke  to  harmless  levels.  I'lulips. 

loo  great  loquacity,  and  too  great  taciturnity  by 
fits.  Arbulhnot. 

LORANTHUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
rogynia  order,  in  the  hexandria  class  of  plants  : 
natural  order  forty-eighth,  aggregatae :  germen 
inferior  :  gal.  none  :  cor.  sexfid  and  revoluted  ; 
the  stamina  are  at  the  tops  of  the  petals  :  berry 
xnonospermous.  There  is  only  one  species,  a 
native  of  America,  discovered  by  F.  Plumier, 
and  found  growing  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  by 
Dr.  Houston.  It  rises  with  a  shrubby  stalk, 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  dividing  into  several 
branches,  having  at  their  ends  clusters  of  small 
scarlet-colored  flowers,  succeeded  by  oval  berries 
with  a  pulpy  covering,  and  a  hard  shell  with  one 
cell,  enclosing  several  compressed  seeds.  It  is 
propagated  by  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  soon 
after  they  are  ripe ;  otherwise  they  are  very  apt 
to  miscarry,  or  lie  a  year  in  the  ground  without 
germinating.  The  plants  require  always  to  be 
kept  in  a  bark  stove. 

LORAllII,  among  the  Romans,  officers  whose 
business  it  was,  with  whips  and  scourges  to  com- 
pel the  gladiators  to  engage.  They  also  punished 
slaves  for  disobedience. 

LORCA,  a  large  town  of  Murcia,  Spain,  di- 
vided into  the  Upper  and  Lower  towns,  the  latter 
of  wiiich  is  tolerably  regular  and  well  built.  It 
has  nine  churches  and  several  monasteries.  The 
convents  worthy  of  attention  are  those  of  St. 
Jago  and  St.  Domingo.  The  front  of  the  great 
church  is  also  elegant.  The  inhabitants  are 
descendants  of  the  converted  Moors.  The 
manufactures  of  saltpetre  are  of  great  extent : 
and  the  public  walks  are  considered  beautiful. 
In  1802  this  town  suffered  materially  from  the 
bursting  of  a  reservoir  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
is  forty  miles  S.S.W.  of  Murcia,  and  forty-seven 
west  of  Carthagena.  Long.  1°  22'  W.,  lat.  37" 
25'  N. 

LORD,  n.  s.  &  V.  n.  Saxon   jjlapoji't), 

Lord'ing,  n.  s.  J  laveojit),  of  lopian, 

Lord'ling,  f  to  exalt,  and  ward, 

Loru'lingness,  /  or  weorth,  dignity. 

Lord'ly,    adj.    &    adv.  \    Superior     ruler ; 

Lord'siup.  governor;  monarch; 

the  Supreme  Being  :  a  nobleman  ;  a  tyrant ;  a 
husband  ;  an  honorary  title  of  various  offices  and 
dignitaries:  to  lord  is  to  domineer;  assume 
excessive  or  despotic  authority :  lording  and 
lordling  are  diminutives  of  lord,  used  in  ridicule 
or  contempt:  lordliness,  dignity;  elevated  sta- 
tion ;  pride  ;  hauteur :  lordly,  befitting  or  aping 
a  lord  :  lordship,  power ;  dominion;  superiority ; 


seignority ;  a  tide  of  the  British  and  other  peer- 
ages, and  a  compellation  of  judges;  the  mayors 
of  London  and  York,  &,c. 

The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  thou  at  my  right 
hand.  Psalm  ex. 

What  euer  seruauntis  ben  undir  ghoke  deme  thei 
her  lordis  worthe  al  onour  lest  the  name  of  the   Lord 
and  the  doctrine  be  blasfemed.     Wiclif.  1  Tymo.  6. 
The  seruaunt  is  not  grettere  than  his  lord. 

Id.  Jon.  13. 
They  which  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gen- 
tiles, exercise  lordship  over  them,  and  their  great  ones 
exercise  authority  upon  them.  Mark  x.  42. 

Thinke  on  the  woman  Cananee,  that  saide 
That  whelpes  eten  som  of  the  cromes  alle 
That  from  her  lordes  table  been  yfalle. 

Chaucer.   The  Second  Noiines  Tale,  v.  15528. 
Grant  harvest  lord  more  by  a  penny  or  two, 
To  call  on  his  fellows  the  better  to  do.  Tusser. 

Unrighteous  lord  of  love  !   what  law  is  this. 
That  me  thou  makest  thus  tormented  be  ? 

The  whiles  she  lordeth  in  licentious  bliss 
Of  her  free  will,  scorning  both  thee  and  me. 

Spenser. 
How  can  those  grants  of  the  kings  be  avoided, 
without   wronging  of  those  lords  which  had  those 
lands  and  Zwcds/i ipi  given  them?        Id.  On  Ireland. 

I'll  question  you 
Of   my    lord's   tricks,    and  yours,    when    you    were 

boys. 
You  were  pretty  lordings  then. 

Shakspeare.    Winter's  Talc. 
Thou  vouchsafest  here  to  visit  me. 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  so  weak.  Id.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Bad  as  yourself,  my  lord ; 
An't  like  your  lordly  lord  protectorship  1 

Shakspeare. 
Now  being  assembled  into  one  company,  rather 
without  a  lord  than   at  liberty  to  accomplish  their 
misery,  they  fall  to  division.  liayuard. 

Needs  must  the  lordship  there  from  virtue  slide. 

Fairfax. 
I  assure  your  lordship. 
The  extreme  horrour  of  it  almost  turned  me 
To  air,  when  first  I  heard  it.  Ben  Jonson. 

There  is  lordship  of  the  fee,  wherein  the  master 
doth  much  joy,  when  he  walketh  about  his  own  pos- 
sessions. Wotton. 

Nor  were  the  crimes  objected  against  him  so  clear, 
as  to  give  convincing  satisfaction  to  the  major  part  of 
both  houses,  especially  that  of  the  lords. 

King  Charles. 
What  a  little  lord  hast  thou  made  over  this  great 
earth.  Rp.  Hall. 

Those  huge  tracts  of  ground  they  lorded  over,  begat 
wealth,  wealth  ushered  in  pride.  Howel. 

They  had  by  this  possessed  the  towers  of  Gatli, 
And  lorded  over  them  whom  they  now  serve. 

Milton. 
Man  over  man 
He  made  not  lord.  Id. 

Of  me  as  of  a  common  enemy, 
So  dreaded  once,  may  now  exasperate  them, 
I  know  not :  lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine.  Id. 

It  being  set  upon  such  an  insensible  rising  of  the 
ground,  it  gives  the  eye  lordship  over  a  good  large 
circuit.  Sidney. 

He  was  confounded  and  disanimated  at  his  pre- 
sence, and  added,  How  can  the  servant  of  my  lord 
talk  with  my  lord  ?  Boyle's  Seraphic  Love. 

'Tis  death  to  fight,  but  kingly  to  controul 
Lord-Vike  at  ease,  with  arbitrary  power. 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  tlic  people  to  devour.      Drydcn. 
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But  if  thy  passion  lord  it  in  thy  breast, 
Art  thou  not  still  a  slave  ?  Id.  Pershis. 

So  when  a  tyger  sucks  the  bullock's  blood, 
A  famished  lion,  issuing  from  the  wood, 
Hoars  luudli/  fierce,  and  challenges  the  food. 

l)it/den. 
What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner  know 
My  quondam  barber,  but  his  worsliip  now.  Id. 

SVe  have  our  author's  only  arguments  to  prove, 
that  heirs  are  lords  over  their  Itretliren.  Luckc. 

The  valour  of  one  man  the  afflicted  throne 
Imperial,  tl>at  once  lorded  o'er  the  world. 
Sustained.  Philips. 

I  should  choose  rather  to  be  tumbled  into  the  dust 
in  blood,  bearing  witness  to  any  known  truth  of  our 
Lord,  than  by  a  denial  of  truths,  through  blood  and 
perjury  wade  to  a  sceptre,  and  lord  it  in  a  throne. 

South. 
Lordly  sins  require  lordly  estates  to  support  them. 

Id. 
They  called  their  lord  Actaeon  to  the  game, 
He  shook  his  head  in  answer  to  the  name. 

Addison. 
I  oft  in  bitterness  of  soul  deplored 
My  absent  daughter,  and  my  dearer  lord. 

Pope. 
To  lordlings  proud  I  tunc  my  liy, 
Who  feast  in  bower  or  hall ; 

Though  dukes  they  be,  to  dukes  I  say, 
That  pride  will  have"  a  fall.  Swift. 

Traulus,  of  amphibious  breed, 
By  the  dam  from  lordlings  sprung, 
By  the  fire  exhaled  from  dung.  Id. 

O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 

]aiiitti  of  Human  ]Viihes. 

AH  hail  !  inexorable  lord  ! 

At  whose  destruction-breathing  word 
The  mightiest  empires  fall ! 

Thy  cruel,  woe-delighted  train, 

The  ministers  of  grief  and  pain, 

A  sullen  welcome,  all !  Burns. 

The  sutl  that  overhangs  yon  moors, 

Out-spreading  far  and  wide. 
Where  hundreds  labour  to  support 

A  haughty  lordling's  pride.  Id. 

Lord  is  a  title  of  honor  given  to  those  who 
are  noble,  either  by  birth  or  creation,  amounting 
to  much  the  same  as  peer  of  tiie  realm.  The 
title  is  by  courtesy  also  given  to  all  the  sons  of 
dukes  and  marquises,  and  to  tlie  eldest  sons  of 
earls.  The  Saxon  word,  hlaford,  is  abbreviated 
from  illaford  to  lafovd  and  lord.  '  The  etymology 
of  the  word,'  says  J.  Coates,  '  is  well  worth  ob- 
serving ;  for  it  was  composed  of  illaf,  a  loaf  of 
bread,  and  ford,  to  give  or  afford ;  so  that  illa- 
ford implied  a  giver  of  bread  ;  because,  in  those 
ages,  such  great  men  kept  extraordinary  houses, 
and  fed  all  the  poor;  for  whicli  reason  they 
were  called  givers  of  bread,  a  tiling  now  much 
out  of  date,  great  men  being  fond  of  retaining  the 
title,  but  few  regarding  the  practice  for  which  it 
was  first  given.' 

Lords,"  House  or,  one  of  the  three  estates  of 
parliament,  composed  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal.  The  following  are  among  the  pecu- 
liar privileges  of  the  house  of  lords: — 1.  One 
very  ancient  privilege  is  declared  by  the  charter 
nf  the  forest,  confirmed  in  parliament  by  9  Hen. 
III.:  viz.  that  ev6ry  lord,  spiritual  or  temporal, 
summoned  to  parliament,  and  passing  through 
ihe   king's   forests,    may,    both   in    going  and 


returning,  kill  one  or  two  of  the  kirig's  deer 
without  warrant ;  in  view  of  the  forester  if  he  be 
present,  or  on  blowing  a  horn  if  he  be  absent; 
that]  lie  may  not  seem  to  take  the  king's  venison 
by  stealtii.  2.  They  have  a  riglit  to  be  attended^ 
and  constantly  are,  by  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
king's  bench  and  common  pleas,  and  such  of  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer  as  are  of  tlie  degree  of  the 
coif,  or  have  been  made  Serjeants  at  law;  also  by 
the  king's  learned  counsel,  being  Serjeants  ;  and 
by  the  masters  of  the  court  of  chancery,  for  their 
advice  in  point  of  law,  and  for  the  greater  dignity 
of  their  proceedings.  The  secretaries  of  state, 
with  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  also  used 
to  attend  the  house  of  peers,  and  have  to  this 
day  (together  with  the  judges,  &c.)  their  regular 
writs  of  summons  issued  out  at  the  beginning  of 
every  parliament,  ad  tractandum  et  consilium 
inipendendum,  though  not  ad  consentienduin  : 
but  whenever,  of  late  years,  they  have  been 
members  of  the  house  of  commons,  their  attend- 
ance in  the  house  of  lords  has  fallen  into  disuse. 
3.  Every  peer,  by  license  obtained  from  the  king, 
may  make  another  lord  of  parliament  his  proxy, 
to  vote  for  him  in  his  absence ;  a  privilege  which 
a  member  of  the  other  house  can  by  no  means 
have,  as  he  himself  is  but  a  proxy  for  a  multiUide 
of  otlier  people.  4.  Each  peer  has  a  right,  by 
leave  of  the  house,  when  a  vote  passes  contrary 
to  his  sentiments,  to  enter  his  dissent  on  the 
journal  of  tlie  house,  with  the  reasons  for  such 
dissent ;  wliich  is  usually  styled  his  protest.  5. 
All  bills,  that  may  in  their  consequences  in  any 
way  affect  the  rights  of  the  peerage,  are  by  the 
custom  of  parliament  to  have  their  first  rise  in 
the  house  of  peers,  and  to  suffer  no  changes  or 
amendments  in  the  house  of  commons.  6.  There 
is  also  one  statute  peculiarly  relative  to  the  house 
of  lords,  6  Ann.c.  13,  which  regulates  the  election 
of  the  sixteen  representative  peers  of  North  Britain 
in  consequence  of  the  twenty-second  and  twenty- 
third  articles  of  the  union  :.  and  for  that  purpose 
prescribes  the  oaths,  &c.,  to  be  taken  by  the  elec^ 
tors;  directs  the  mode  of  balloting;  prohibits  the 
peers  electing  from  being  attended  in  an  unusual 
manner;  and  expressly  provides  that  no  other 
matter  shall  be  treated  of,  in  that  assembly,  save 
only  tiie  election,  on  pain  of  incurring  a  prae- 
munire; and  a  similar  act  was  passed  in  1800, 
regulating  the  elections  of  the  Irish  peers.  See 
Peers  of  England,  and" Great  Britain,  and 
Law. 

LORE,  71.  s.  Saxon  leeji,  Isejian,  to  learn ; 
Goth.  lar.  Learning;  doctrine;  lesson;  in- 
struction. 

This  markis  yet  his  wife  to  templen  more 
To  the  uttereste  presse  of  hire  corage. 
Fully  to  have  experience  and  lore 
If  tiiat  she  were  as  stedfast  as  before. 

Chaucer.   Cant.  Tales. 

And,  for  the  modest  lore  of  maidenhood. 
Bids  me  not  sojourn  with  these  armed  men, 
Oh  whither  shall  1  f^y  ?  Fairfax. 

The  law  of  nations,  or  the  lore  of  war.  Irf* 

Calm  regions  once, 
And  full  of  .peace  ;   now  tost,  and  turbulent  ! 
For  understanding  ruled  not  ;  and  the  will 
Heard  not  her  lore !  but  in  subjection  now 
To  sensual  appetite.  Milton's  Paradite  Lost. 
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Lo  ;  Rome  herself,  proud  mistress  now  no  more 
Of  arts,  but  thundering  against  iieathen  lore.   Pope. 

liut  why  should  foresight  thy  fond  heart  alarm  ! 
Perish  the  lore  that  deadens  young  desire  !    Beattie. 

LOR'EL,  n.  s.  Sax.  leojian.  An  abandoned 
scoundrel.     Obsolete. 

Silker  thou  speakest  like  a  lewd  lorell 
Of  heaven  to  deemen  so  : 

How  be  1  am  but  rude  and  borrel, 
Yet  nearer  ways  1  know.        Spenser's  Puitorals. 
Thus  sayst  thou,  lorel,  whan  thou  gost  to  bed. 
And  that  no  wise  man  nedeth  for  to  wed. 

Chaucer.   Cant.  Tales. 

LORENZO,  San,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  New 
Biscay,  termed  tbe  vineyard  of  Cohahuila,  the 
whole  population  (about  600)  pursuing  no  other 
occupation  than  the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  Its 
gardens  are  delightfully  interspersed  with  figs, 
vines,  apricots,  and  a  variety  of  other  fruits. 

LORETTO,  a  remarkable  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  papal  states,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mu- 
sone.  It  is  situated  on  the  Adriatic,  on  a  com- 
manding eminence,  and  is  surrounded  with  a 
rampart  and  deep  ditcii,  defended  by  towers. 
The  principal  street  is  a  double  row  of  mean 
shops  ;  and  the  other  edifices  are  little  worth 
notice.  It  owes  its  celebrity  entirely  to  the 
Santa  Casa,  or  house  said  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Nazareth,  conveyed 
hither,  as  tradition  reports,  in  1221,  by  a  band 
of  angels.  In  the  journey  from  Galilee  the  same 
authority  gives  these  distinguished  carriers  a  rest- 
ing place  in  Dalmatia.  The  precious  relic  now 
occupies  a  conspicuous  situation  in  the  cathedral, 
and  is  surrounded  with  a  case  of  the  finest  mar- 
ble, ornamented  with  beautiful  bas  reliefs.  The 
Casa  also  contains  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  preciotis  stones.  On  the 
invasion  of  Italy,  the  French  republicans 
desj^oiled  this  church  of  its  treasures;  and  even 
the  image  of  the  \'irgin  was  removed  to  Paris, 
but  restored  in  1802.  The  town  has,  it  is  said, 
of  late  fallen  greatly  into  decay.  Population 
6000.  Twelve  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Ancona,  and  115 
of  Rome. 

LORICA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a  cuirass, 
brigantine,  or  coat  of  mail,  in  use  among  the 
soldiers.  It  was  generally  made  of  leather,  and 
its  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  lorum, 
a  thong.  The  lorica;  were  set  with  plates  of 
metal  in  various  forms;  sometimes  in  hooks  or 
rings  like  a  chain,  sometimes  like  feathers,  and 
sometimes  like  the  scales  of  serpents  or  fishes,  to 
which  plates  of  gold  were  often  added.  There 
were  many  other  lighter  cuirasses,  consisting 
only  of  many  folds  of  linen  cloth,  or  of  flax 
made  strong  enough  to  resist  weapons.  Such 
soldiers  as  were  rated  under  1000  drachms,  in- 
stead of  the  lorica  now  described,  wore  a  pecto- 
rale.  The  Roman  lorica  was  made  like  a  shirt, 
and  defended  the  wearer  both  before  and  boliind, 
but  was  so  contrived  that  the  back  part  could  be 
occasionally  separated  from  the  front.  Some 
of  the  lorica;  were  made  of  cords  of  hemp  or 
flax,  closely  set  together ;  whence  they  are 
called  thoraces,  bilices,  trilices,  &c.,  from  the 
number  of  the  cords  fixed  one  upon  another ; 
but  these  were  used  rather  in  hunting  than  in 
battle. 


LOR'ICATE,  v.a.  Lat.  lorica,  a  crust  or 
layer  of  plaster.     To  plate  or  plaster  over. 

Nature  hath  loricated,  or  plaistered  over,  the  sides 
of  the  tympanum  in  animals  with  ear-wax,  to  stop 
and  entangle  any  insects  that  should  attempt  to  creep 
in  there.  Ray, 

LORME  (Philibert  de),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated architects  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Lyons.  Queen  Catherine  de  Medicis 
gave  him  the  supermtendauce  of  buildmgs;  and 
he  had  the  direction  of  those  of  the  Louvre,  the 
Thuilieries,  the  castle  of  St.  Anet,  St.  Germains, 
and  other  edifices  erected  by  her  orders.  He 
wrote  several  books  of  architecture,  which  are 
esteemed  :  and  died  about  1577. 

L'ORIENT,  a  fortified  modern  sea-port  of  the 
north-west  of  France,  and  department  of  the 
Morbihan,  situated  on  the  bay  of  Port  Louis,  at 
the  influx  of  the  Scorf.  It  is  built  with  consider- 
able regularity,  and  the  streets  are  both  long  and 
wide ;  tiie  public  squares  spacious  and  hand- 
some; and  the  harbour  large  and  secure.  Ships 
of  war  anclior  here  in  safety,  and  the  trade 
of  the  town  was  very  flourishing  under  the 
French  East  India  Company,  vvbo  at  one  time 
made  it  the  exclusive  entrepot  of  their  imported 
goods.  It  was  declared  a  free  port  in  1784,  a 
privilege  which,  however,  was  abrogated  at  the 
revolution.  It  is  still  a  place  of  importance,  on 
account  of  its  magazines  for  the  use  of  the  navy. 
Salt  is  the  principal  manufacture.  An  unsuccess- 
ful attack  was  made  on  it  by  some  British  ships, 
under  general  Sinclair  and  admiral  Lestock,  in 
1746.  Population  18,000:  340  miles  west  by 
south  of  Paris. 

LORN,  adj.  Sax.  lope,  lojiian  ;  Relg.  lior  , 
S wed. /ora.     Distressed;  forsaken;  lost. 

Thus  hath  the  kite  ray  love  in  hire  service, 
And  I  am  lorn  withouten  remedy. 

Chancer.   Cant.  Tales. 
Who  after  that  he  had  fair  Una  lorn, 
Through  light  misdeeming  of  her  loyalty. 

Faerie  Queene. 

LORRAIN  (Henry  de),  third  duke  of  Guise, 
was  the  son  of  duke  Francis,  and  grandson  of 
Claude,  the  first  duke  of  Guise;  and  born  in 
1550.  He  was  a  great  general,  but  of  an  ambi- 
tious and  turbulent  disposition.  He  formed  the 
rebellious  association  called  tlie  league,  first 
planned  by  his  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain. 
Under  pretence  of  defending  the  Catholic  faith, 
he  acted  in  open  rebellion  against  Henry  III., 
who  at  last  had  him  assassinated  at  Blois,  whither 
he  had  summoned  the  duke  to  appear  before 
him  on  the  23d  of  December  1587.  See  France. 

LoRRAtN  (Robert  de),  an  eminent  sculptor, 
born  at  Paris  in  1C6G.  He  made  so  rapid  a 
progress  in  the  art  of  designing,  that,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  the  celebrated  Girardon  intrusted 
him  with  tiie  care  of  teaching  his  children  and 
correcting  his  disciples.  He  committed  to  him 
also,  in  conjunction  with  Noulisson,  the  execu- 
tion of  tlic  famous  tomb  of  cardinal  Richelieu  in 
the  Sorbonne,  and  his  own  tomb  at  St.  Laiidreu 
in  Paris.  On  his  return  from  Rome,  he  finished 
several  pieces  at  Marseilles,  which  had  been  left 
imperfect  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Puget,  He  was 
received  into  tlie  academy  of  sculpture  m  1701. 
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His  masterpiece  is  Galatea,  a  work  universally 
admired,  lie  afterwards  made  a  Bacchus  for 
tlie  gardens  at  V'ersadles,  a  Faun  for  those  of 
JNIariy,  and  several  bronzes,  among  wliicli  is  an 
Andromeda.  This  artist  succeeded  chiefly  in 
heads ;  particularly  in  those  of  young  girls,  which 
he  performed  with  incomparable  delicacy  and 
trutii.  He  died  governor  of  the  academy  in 
1712. 

L{)11R.\INE,  an  extensive  district  of  the 
north-east  of  Trance,  between  Champagne  and 
Alsace,  and  divided  into  the  four  departments  of 
La  Meuse,  La  Moselle,  La  Meurthe,  and 
Les  \'osges.     See  these  articles. 

LOS  EsTEaos  Bay,  a  bay  of  the  coast  of  New 
California,  of  which  the  shores  fall  back  about 
five  miles  from  the  ocean.  Its  north  point,  Porto 
del  Esteros,  is  about  thirteen  miles  distant  from 
its  southern,  which  is  formed  by  steep  cliffs. 
Long,  of  the  north  point  239°  22'  E.,  lat.  35" 
31'  N. 

LOSE,  V.  a.      ^      Sax.  leopian,  loj-ian;  Goth. 
Lose'able,  adj.  I  ticcsan  ;     Swed.    lisa.      To 
Lo'sEL,  n.  s.        [  miss ;    part   with  ;    expend  ; 
Los'sER,  71.  s.      (be  deprived  of;  forfeit ;  alien- 
Loss,  1  ate  ;  abandon  :    as  a  neuter 
Lost,  part,  adj.)  verb,  not  to  win  ;  to  fail ;  de- 
cline :  loseable  is  subject  to  loss   or  privation  : 
losel  is  an   abandoned   vvortliless  fellow :  loss  is 
privation;  detriment;  diminution,    or  forfeiture 
of  good;  pa'-licnlarly  the  sliipwreck  of  a  vessel ; 
uselessness;  fault  or  puzzle,  as  in  the  phrase  '  at 
a  loss  :'  lost,  abandoned;  imperceptible. 

If  salt  have  lust  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be 
salted  1  Mattliew. 

The  fear  of  the  lord  goeth  before  obtaining  of  au- 
thority ;  but  roughness  and  pride  is  the  losing  thereof. 

Ecclus.  X.  21. 

He  that  wole  make  his  lyf  saaf  schal  leese  it,  and 
he  that  schal  leese  his  lyf  for  me  schal  fynde  it. 

Wielif.  Matt.  xvi. 
Uy  Cambridge  a  towne  I  do  know, 
Whose  losses  by  lossels  doth  shew 
More  heere  then  is  needful  to  tell. 

Tusser's  Husbandry. 
A  losel  wandering  by  the  way, 
One  that  to  bounty  never  cast  his  mind, 
Ne  thought  of  honour  ever  did  assay 
His  baser  breast.  Faerie  Queeiie. 

The  only  gain  he  Jsurchased  was  to  be  capable  of 
loss  and  detriment  for  the  good  of  others.       Hooker. 
Be  not  with  work  of  losels  wit  defamed, 
Ne  let  such  verses  poetry  be  named. 

Hubbcrd's  Tale. 
He  lost  his  right  hand  with  a  shot,  and,  instead 
thereof,  ever  after,  used  a  hand  of  iron.  KnuUes. 

1  will  go  lose  myself 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city. 

Sliukspeare. 
We'll  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news,  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too. 
Who  loses,  and  who  wins  ;  who's  in,  who's  out.   Id. 
A  gross  hag  ! 
And,  losel,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hanged, 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue.  Id. 

With  the  losers  let  it  sympathize, 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win.    Id. 
There  succeeded  an  absohite  victory  for  tlie  Kng- 
Vish,  with  the  slaughter  of  above  two  thousand   of 
the  enemy,  with  the  loss  but  of  one  man,  though  not 
B  few  hurt.  Baron. 


Nor  are  constant  forms  of  prayer  more  likely  to 
flat  and  hinder  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  devotion,  than 
unpremeditated  and  confused  variety  to  distract  and 
lose  it.  ^^'"n  Charles. 

1  am  impoverished  with  losses ;  that  was  never 
thoroughly  good  that  may  be  lost.  Bp.  Hall. 

If  thou  hast  lost  thy  land,  do  not  also  lose  thy 
constancy  ;  and,  if  thou  must  die  a  little  sooner,  yet 
do  not  die  impatiently. 

Taiflor's  Rule  of  Liviiij^  Holif. 

No  man  can  be  provident  of  his  time  that  is  not 
prudent  in  the  choice  of  his  company  ;  and  if  one  of 
the  speakers  be  vain,  tedious,  and  trifling,  he  that 
hears,  and  he  that  answers,  are  equal  losers  of  their 
time.  Id. 

These  sharp  encounters,  where  always  many  more 
men  are  lost  than  are  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  put 
such  a  stop  to  ]Middleton's  march,  that  he  was  glad 
to  retire.  Clarendon. 

Although  indeed  man  was  by  his  fault  a  great 
loser,  and  became  deprived  of  great  advantages,  yet 
the  mercy  of  God  did  leave  him  in  no  very  deplorable 
estate,  simply  considered,  as  to  his  life  here. 

Barrow. 

The  passages  through  which  spirits  are  conveyed  to 
the  members,  being  almost  infinite,  and  each  of  them 
drawn  through  so  many  meanders,  it  is  wonderful 
that  they  should  perform  their  regular  destinations 
without  losing  their  way.  Glanville, 

By  them 
I  lost  not  what  I  lost,  rather  by  them 
I  gained  what  I  have  gained,  and  with  them  dwell 
Copartner  in  these  regions  of  the  world. 
If  not  disposer.  Milton. 

Wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 

Loses  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shews.     Id. 

Tiiey  have  lost  their  trade  of  woollen  drapery. 

Graunt. 

Consider  whether  motion,  or  a  propensity  to  it,  be 
an  inherent  quality  belonging  to  atoms  in  general, 
and  not  loseable  by  them.  Boyle. 

It  cannot  last,  because  that  act  seems  to  have  been 
carried  on  rather  by  the  interest  of  particular  coun- 
tries, than  by  that  of  the  whole,  which  must  be  a 
loser  by  it.  Temple. 

How  should  you  go  about  to  lose  him  a  wife  he 
loves  with  so  much  passion  1  Id. 

The  lightened  coursers  ran  ; 

They  rushed,  and  won  by  turns,  and  lost  the  day. 

Driide7i. 

Who  conquered  him,  and  in  what  fatal  strife 
The  youth,  without  a  wound,  could  lose  his  life. 

Id. 

Her  fellow  ships  from  far  her  loss  descried  : 
But  only  she  was  sunk,  and  all  were  safe  beside. 

Id. 

Reason  is  always  striving,  and  always  at  a  loss, 
while  it  is  exercised  about  that  which  is  not  its  proper 
object.  Id. 

When  the  mind  pursues  the  idea  of  infinity,  it  uses- 
the  ideas  and  repetition  of  numbers,  which  are  so 
many  distinct  ideas,  kept  best  by  number  from  run- 
ning into  a  confused  heap,  wherein  the  mind  loses 
itself.  -  Locke. 

The  abatement  of  price  of  any  of  the  land-holder's 
commodities,  lessens  his  income,  and  is  a  clear  loss. 

Id. 

Losers  and  malcontents,  whose  portion  and  inhe- 
ritance is  a  freedom  to  speak.  South. 

Not  the  least  transaction  of  sense  and  motion  in 
man,  but  philosophers  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 

Sou  tit's  Sermons. 
His  seely  back  the  bunch  has  got 
Which  Edwin  lost  before.  I'ariwL 
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We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  country,  though 
sometimes  entertained  with  a  distant  prospect  of  it. 

Addison. 
In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast, 
The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  Id. 

It  would  be  loss  of  time  to  explain  any  further  our 
superiority  to  the  enemy  in  numbers  of  men  and  horse. 

Id. 
The  coast 
Where  first  my  shipwrecked  heart  was  lost. 

Prior. 
To  lose  these  years  which  worthier  thoughts  re- 
quire. 
To  lose  that  health  which   should  those  thoughts  in- 
spire. Savage. 
Fame — few,  alas  !  the  casual  blessing  boast, 
So  hard  to  gain,  so  easy  to  be  lost !  Pope. 

13 ut  if  to  honour  lost,  'tis  still  decreed 
For  you  my  bowl  shall  flow,  my  flocks  shall  bleed  ; 
Judge  and  assert  my  right,  impartial  Jove.       Pope, 
Like  following  life  in  creatures  we  dissect, 
We  lose  it  in  the  moment  we  detect.  Id. 

He  has  merit,  good-nature,  and  integrity,  that  are 
too  often  lost  upon  great  men,  or  at  least  are  not  all 
three  a  match  for  flattery.  Pope's  Letters. 

But  rebel  with  deserts  thee  oft  in  vain, 
Lost  in  the  maze  of  words  he  turns  again.         Id. 
I  do  more  complain, 
Time,  health,  and  fortune  are  not  lost  in  vain.     Id. 
Oft  in  the  passions'  wild  rotation  tost, 
Our  spring  of  actions  to  ourselves  is  lost.      Id. 
In  seventeen  days  appeared  your  pleasing  coast, 
And  woody  mountains,  half  in  vapours  lost.     Pope. 

When  men  are  openly  abandoned,  and  lost  to  all 
shame,  tliey  have  no  reason  to  think  it  hard,  if  their 
memory  be  reproached.  i    Swift. 

0  1  tiTst  to  virtue,  lost  to  manly  thought 
Lost  to  the  noble  sallies  of  the  soul  ! 
Who  think  it  solitude  to  be  alone.  Young. 

A  man  may  sometimes  be  at  a  loss  which  side  to 
close  with.  Baker  on  Learning. 

When  you  have  started  a  good  thought,  pursue  it ; 
do  not  piesently  lose  sight  of  it,  or  sufl'er  any  trifling 
suggestion  that  may  intervene  to  divert  you  from  it. 

Mason . 
These  pleasures,  by  repetition,  lose  their  relish. 

Paleu. 
Is  this  man  as  much  overjoyed  with  gain,  and  mor- 
tified by  losses,  as  he  was  the  first  day  he  opened  iiis 
shop.  Id. 

lie  made  no  wars,  and  did  not  gain 
New  realms  to  lose  them  back  again.       Byron. 

LOT,  n.s.  ^v.  a.)        Sax.  \3\0T;    Goth,  hit; 

Lot'teiiy.  S  Fr.  loterie  ;  Belg.  and  Fr. 

lot ;  Swed.  loll ;  Ital.  lotto,  all  signifying  chance. 
See  Light.  Portion  ;  fortune  ;  fate  or  proj)prty 
assigned  :  a  die,  or  any  thing  by  which  chances 
are  determined:  see  the  quotation  from  the  book 
of  Proverbs.  Shakspeare  uses  it  for  a  good  or 
vvished-for  chance :  lot,  as  a  verb,  means  to  dis- 
pose of  by  chances  or  lot :  lottery  is  a  game  or 
adventure  decided  by  real  or  supposed  chances. 

Aaron  shall  cast  lols  upon  the  two  goats  :  one  lot 
for  the  Lord,  and  the  other  lot  for  the  scape-goat. 

Lev.  xvi.  8. 
The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposal 
thereof  is  of  the  Lord.  Proverbs. 

If  you  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Home, 
And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots  to  blanks 
.T\Iy  name  hath  touched  your  ears ;  it  is  Menenius. 

Shakspeare. 


Let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on, 
-  Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.  Id. 

The  lotteru  that  he  hath  devised  in  these  three 
chests  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  will  never  he  chosen 
by  any  but  whom  you  shall  rightly  love.  Id. 

Every  warrior  may  be  said  to  be  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, and  the  best  commanders  to  have  a  lottery  for 
their  work.  South. 

Kala  at  length  concludes  my  lingering  lot : 
Disdain  me  not,  although  1  be  not  fair. 
Who  is  an  heir  of  many  hundred  sheep. 
Doth  beauty  keep  which  never  sun  can  burn. 
Nor  storms  do  turn.  Sidney. 

Their  tasks  in  equal  portions  she  divides, 
And,  where  unequal,  there  by  lots  decides. 

Dryden. 
Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 
Does  man,  her  slave,  oppress, 
Still  various  and  inconstant  still. 
Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife, 
And  makes  a  lottery  of  life.  Id.  Horace. 

Our  own  lot  is  best ;  and,  by  aiming  at  what  we 
have  not,  we  lose  what  we  have  already. 

U  Estrange. 
Prepared  I  stand  ;  he  was  but  born  to  try 
The  lot  of  man,  to  suffer  and  to  die. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 
Ulysses  bids  his  friends   to  cast  lots,  to  shew  that 
he  would  not  voluntarily  expose  them  to  so  imminent 
danger.  Broome. 

In  a  like  comparative  sense,  compared,  that  is,  with 
the  general  lot  of  mankind,  we  call  a  man  happy 
who  possesses  health  and  competency.  Paley. 

Poland  !  o'er  which  the  avenging  anger  past, 
But  left  thee  as  he  found  thee,  still  a  waste, 
Forgetting  all  thy  still-enduring  claim, 
Thy  lotted  people  and  extinguished  name. 
Thy  sigh  for  freedom,  thy  long  flowing  tear, 
That  sound  that  crashes  in  the  tyrant's  ear. — 

byron. 
And  here  and  there  a  chestnut  stood. 
The  strong  oak,  and  the  hardy  pine  ; 

But  far  apart — and  well  it  were, 
Or  else  a  different  lot  were  mine. —  Id. 

Lot,  IDl'?,  Ileb.  i.  e.  joined  together,  the  son 
of  Haran,  nepliew  of  Abraliam,  and  progenitor 
of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites.  Ilis  separa- 
tion from  Abraham,  his  captivity  by  Chedorlao- 
mer,  his  restoration  by  tlie  bravery  of  his  uncle, 
bis  extraordinary  hospitality,  his  deliverance 
from  the  destruction  of  Sodo\n,  his  wife's  meta- 
morphosis, with  his  fatal  intoxication,  and  invo- 
luntary incest,  are  recorded  in  Genesis  xiii.  xiv. 
and  xix.  His  righteous  character  is  particularly 
taken  notice  of  by  the  apostle  Peter  :  2  Ephe- 
sians  ii.  7,  8-  Some  trace  the  immodest  worship 
of  Baal-peor,  the  god  of  the  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites, to  the  involuntary  incest  of  their  an- 
cestor.    See  Baal-Pi  oil. 

Lot,  a  department  of  France,  consists  of  the  an- 
cient (^uercy,  a  dependency  of  tl>e  former  pro- 
vince of  Guienne,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
river  l>ot,  wiiich  crosses  it  from  east  to  west. 
Tile  principal  place  of  this  prefecture  is  Cahors  ; 
it  contains  three  arrondissements  or  sub-prefec- 
tures; Cahors  having  113,110  inhabitants,  Figeac 
a.'),473,  and  Gourdon  76,713;  making  a  total 
population  of  275,29(5  souls,  on  an  area  of  3058 
square  miles.  It  is  subdivided  into  twenty-nine 
cantons  and  440  communes ;  yields  a  territorial 
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revenue  of  11,306,000  francs;  forms  the  twen- 
Tietli  military  division,  having  a  royal  court  at 
Agen,  and  a  bishopric  at  Cahors  ;  and  is  divided 
into  four  electoral  arrondissements,  which  send 
five  members  to  the  chamber  of  deputies. 

This  departmen*  is  bounded  on  the  north 
fcy  tiiat  of  Correze;  on  the  east  by  those  of 
C'antal  and  of  Aveyron ;  on  the  south  by  that  of 
Tani-et-Garonne,  and  on  the  west  by  those  of 
Lot-et-Garonne  and  Dordogne.  It  is  very  liilly; 
some  of  the  hills  are  bare,  but  others  are  covered 
with  wood  and  vines,  that  produce  very  excellent 
wine  :  the  plains  and  valleys  yield  abundance  of 
corn,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  highly  esteemed  fruits. 
The  pastures  feed  numerous  flocks  of  sheep, 
which  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  commerce. 
Game,  poultry,  and  fisii,  are  very  plentiful. 
Part  of  the  wme  of  the  country  is  made  into 
brandy.  The  climate  is  healthy  but  rather  cold. 
The  soil,  consisting  of  fat  and  rich  earth,  is  cul- 
tivated vviUi  horses,  and  yields  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  its  population.  There  are  about  23,000 
hectars  of  forests,  and  47,000  of  vineyards ;  pro- 
ducing eighteen  francs,  tifty-seven  cent.,  for  each 
hectar  of  arable  land. 

Iron  and  coal  mines  are  found  here,  as  well  as 
quarries  of  marl)le  of  every  color,  granite,  ala- 
baster, graystone,  mill-stones,  lithographic  stones, 
calcareous  spar,  fullers'  earth,  and  clay  for  glass- 
house crucibles.  At  Mien  there  are  mineral 
waters.  The  manufactures  are  ratteens,  coarse 
serges,  hats,  cotton  stuffs,  linen  for  veils,  and 
lace.  Tiie  trade  consists  in  corn,  flour,  wine, 
brandy,  walnut  oil,  hemp,  Imens,  woollen  stuffs, 
cattle,  leather,  salt,  iron,  plank  timber,  haber- 
dashery, grocery,  ^c. 

Tills  department  is  watered  by  the  Lot  and  the 
Dordogne,  which  are  here  navigable,  and  the 
medium  of  great  .maritime  commerce,  the  Selly, 
the  Tarn,  the  Averyron,  the  Cere,  and  the  Azou. 
It  is  crossed  by  the  great  roads  of  Toulouse  and 
Limoges. 

Lot,  THE,  a  river  in  France,  which  rises  in  the 
Cevennes  Mountains,  near  the  village  of  Bley- 
mard,  arrondissement  of  Mende,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Lozere.  It  passes  by  Bleymard,  Bag- 
nois-les-Bains,  Mende,  Chanac,  St.  Geniez,  St. 
Cosme,  Espalion,  Kstaing,  Entraygues,  Livignac, 
Bouillac,  Capdenac,  Cajarc,  St.  Cirq,  Cahors, 
St.  Vincent,  Luzech,  Puy-L'ev£que,'Duravel 
Libos,  Villeneuve-d'Agen,  St.  Livrade,  Castel- 
inoron,  Clairac,  and  Aiguillon,  below  which  it 
falls  into  theCiaronne.  The  Lot  is  navigable  for 
timber  rafts  from  St.  Laureiit-de-Ilivedolt  to  St. 
Genioz  in  the  department  of  Aveyron,  and  navi- 
gable from  Enlrayques  to  its  mouth.  In  its 
course,  which  is  about  180  miles,  it  receives  the 
Truyere,  the  Dourdon,  the  Celle,  the  Almance, 
and  several  other  smaller  rivers. 

Lot-et-CJauonne,  a  department  of  France,  is 
formed  out  of  the  Agenais,  a  dependency  of  the 
former  province  of  Guienne,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  rivers  Garonne  and  Lot,  which  flow 
through  it,  the  first  from  south  to  north-east,  and 
the  second  from  north-west  to  west.  The  chief 
place  of  the  prefecture  is  Agen;  it  contains  four 
arrondissements  or  subprefectures,  Agen  having 
84,210  inhabitants;  Marmande  99,240;  Nerac 


57,878;  and  Villeneuve-d'Agen  92,789,  com- 
prising a  total  ])opulation  of  330,121  souls,  on  a 
superficies  of  25G5  square  miles.  It  is  further 
subdivided  into  thirty-eight  cantons  and  369 
communes,  yielding  a  revenue  of  20,943,000 
francs.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  twentieth  military 
division,  has  a  royal  court  and  bishopric  at  Agen, 
and  contains  three  electoral  arrondissements 
which  send  five  menbers  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies. 

This  department  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
that  of  Dordogne  ;  on  the  east  by  those  of  Tarn- 
et-Garonne  and  Lot ;  on  the  south  by  that  of 
Gers,  and  on  the  west  by  those  of  Laudes  and 
the  Gironde.  It  is  intersected  by  cultivated 
plains,  barren  hills,  uncultivated  lands,  marshes, 
and  fine  fruitful  valleys,  watered  by  the  Lot  and 
the  Garonne.  These  valleys  overlooked  by 
pleasant  elevations  planted  with  fruit  trees  and 
vities,  which  yield  tolerably  good  wines,  produce 
corn  in  abundance,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  hemp  of 
an  extraordinary  tall  growth,  and  tlie  best  to- 
bacco in  France.  Its  pastures  are  but  indifi'erent, 
and  artificial  meadows  are  little  known.  To- 
wards the  south,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
Garonne  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Lot,  the  hills 
become  very  rugged  and  utterly  incapable  of 
cultivation  ;  in  fine,  the  landes  or  deserts,  which 
amount  to  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole  depart- 
ment, consist  of  scarcely  any  thing  else  than 
moveable  sands,  or  a  scanty  vegetation  of  rye 
and  panic,  produced  by  means  of  enriching  the 
earth  with  manure. 

The  climate  of  this  department  is  rather  tem- 
perate, and  ihe  air  generally  healthy,  except  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  marshes.  Although 
the  sky  here  is  regarded  as  the  most  delightful  in 
France,  it  is  subject  to  great  varieties  of  rain 
and  drought,  which  often  derange  the  course  of 
the  seasons,  and  very  much  injure  the  harvests. 
A  sort  of  meteor,  called  brouiUard,  is  frequently 
the  pest  and  destruction  of  tlie  crops.  The  land 
being  much  covered  widi  heath  is  cultivated  with 
oxen,  yielding  not  quite  sufficient  for  the  inha- 
bitants. There  are  about  26,026  hectars  of  fo- 
rests, chiefly  oaks,  elms,  and  pines,  and  60,000  of 
vineyards,  producing  on  an  average  about  thirty- 
four  francs  sixty  centimes  per  hectarof  arable  land. 

There  is  here  also  abundance  of  great  and 
small  game  (wild  boars,  hares,  red  partridges, 
&c.),  plenty  of  fresh  water  fish  (salmon,  lam])reys, 
shad,  and  salmon  trout) ;  a  nursery  for  the  de- 
partment at  Agen;  a  royal  depot  of  .standard 
measures  at  X'llleneuve  and  quarries  of  freestone, 
plaster,  marl,  potter's  clay,  &c.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  extensive  manufactures  ot  Imon  cloth 
for  veils,  table  linen,  cotion  goods,  ]irinled  cot- 
tons, and  serges  ;  they  have  also  cotton-spinning 
factories,  brandy  distilleries,  blast  furnaces, 
forges,  foundries,  flatting-mills,  lime-kilns,  glass- 
houses, many  paper-mills,  tan-yards,  currying- 
shops,  dye-houses,  &c.  Their  trade  consists 
in  excellent  flour,  brandy,  tobacco,  flax,  hemp, 
Agen  prunes,  bundles  of  cork,  caulking  slutt", 
and  tar.  The  principal  rivers  that  water  this 
department  are  the  Garonne,  the  Lot,  and  the 
the  Baysc  navigable  ;  the  Dropt,  the  Barguelone 
the  Auvignon,  the  Avance,  the  Almance,  the  Lfede, 
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the  Gelise,  the  Gers,  the  Seine,  and  the  Garonne. 
It  is  crossed  by  the  great  roads  of  Mantauban, 
Auch,  and  Bourdeaux. 

LOTE,  Lotos  Tree,  or  nettle  tree,  n.  s.  A 
plant. 

The  leaves  of  the  lote  tree  are  like  those  of  the 
nettle.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  not  so  tempting  to 
us,  as  it  was  to  the  companions  of  Ulysses  :  the 
wood  is  durable,  and  used  to  make  pipes  for  wind 
instruments  :  the  root  is  proper  for  halts  of  knives, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans  for  its 
beauty  and  use.  Miller. 

'i'he  trees  around  them  all  their  food  produce. 
Lotos,  the  name  divine,  nectareous juice.  Pope. 

LOTHIAN,  a  name  common  to  the  three 
counties  of  Scotland,  otherwise  called  Hadding- 
ton, Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow  shires  ;  or  East, 
Mid,  and  West  Lothian. 

Lothian,  East,  or  Haddingtonshire,  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north-west  by  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  on 
the  east  by  the  German  Sea ;  on  the  south-east 
by  Berwickshire ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  county 
of  Edinburgh.  It  extends  about  twenty-five 
tniles  from  east  to  west,  and,  where  broadest, 
nearly  fifteen  from  north  to  south.  The  coast, 
advancing  northward  into  the  Frith,  forms  an  ir- 
regular curve.  This  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
counties  in  Scotland,  producing  great  quantities 
of  wheat,  and  all  sorts  of  grain  ;  and  being  well 
watered,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  fish,  fowl, 
fuel,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  streams,  but  the  Tyne  is  the 
principal  river,  which  falls  into  the  German 
Ocean  between  Berwick  and  Dunbar.  It  abounds 
with  towns,  villages,  and  farms,  interspersed  with 
a  great  number  of  elegant  houses  belonging  to 
persons  of  rank  and  fortune.  For  cultivation, 
populousness,  and  fertility,  this  shire  may  vie 
with  any  tract  of  land  in  Great  Britain.  The  in- 
habitants on  tiie  sea-coast  employ  themselves  in 
the  fishery,  salt-making,  and  foreign  trade ;  and 
the  more  inland  inhabitants  in  the  linen  and 
•woollen  manufactures.  Great  numbers  of  sheep 
are  fed  on  the  hills  of  Lammermuir.  Preston- 
pans  has  a  considerable  manufacture  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  sal-ammoniac.  It  abounds  with  ex- 
cellent coal,  free-stone,  and  lime-stone,  and  pro- 
duces also  some  iron  and  lead. 

LoTuiAN,  Mid,  or  Edinljurghshire,  is  about 
thirty-five  miles  long,  but  varies  in  its  breadili, 
in  different  places,  from  five  to  sixteen  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  East  Lothian ;  on  the 
south  by  the  county  of  Peebles  ;  on  the  west  by 
that  of  I^inlithgovv ;  and  on  the  north  by  part  of 
West  Lothian  and  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  aspect 
•of  the  coimtry  is  in  general  level  and  pleasant, 
interspered  with  a  few  hills.  It  is  well  watered 
with  rivers,  and  shaded  with  woods  ;  and  pro- 
duces coal  and  lime  stone  in  abundance,  a  soft 
black  marble,  and  some  copper  ore.  The  soil, 
naturally  fertile,  is  finely  cultivated,  and  yields 
as  plentiful  harvests  of  excellent  wheat  as  are 
found  in  any  part  of  North  Britain.  The  whole 
■county  is  interspered  wit!i  houses  and  plantations, 
belonging  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  fortune; 
and  the  farmers  ?re  successful  agriculturists. 
The  land  is  generally  occupied  by  tenants  on 
leases  for  a  term  of  years,  excepting  the  com- 
paratively  small   portion  possessed  by  the  pro- 


prietors themselves,  or  let  for  the  season  in  grass. 
Round  Edinburgh  the  cultivation  of  farms  is 
conducted  with  a  view  to  the  wants  of  that  mar- 
ket ;  and  potatoes,  turnips,  and  clovers,  are  found 
more  profitable  than  grain.  The  manure  for 
raising  them  is  amply  supplied  by  the  streets 
and  stables  of  the  city,  which  sells  at  3s.  a  cubic 
yard,  or  more.  The  street  soil,  a  few  years  ago, 
was  let  out  to  one  individual,  and  brought  the 
city  a  clear  revenue  of  £2000  a  year.  The  rent 
of  farms,  of  from  50  to  100  acres,  within  a  mile 
of  the  city,  is  in  some  instances  so  high  as  £8  or 
£lO  an  acre.  Beyond  this  circle  the  system  of 
cultivation  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  other  Scot- 
tish counties.  The  extent  of  the  natural  wood  has 
been  estimated  at  3000  acres,  and  of  plantations 
about  14,000.  The  manufactures  of  the  county, 
inclusive  of  those  of  the  metropolis  and  J^eith,are 
not  considerable.  Distilleries  and  paper-mills 
on  the  Esk,  iron-works  at  Cramond,  potteries 
and  salt-pans  at  Inveresk,  and  gunpowder  works 
at  Temple,  on  the  South  Esk,  are  the  principal. 
Tlie  communication  between  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  by  means  of  the  Union  Canal,  promises 
to  be  of  great  utility  to  this  county.  The  canal 
itself  is  five  feet  deep,  and  at  the  surface  thirty- 
seven  feet  wide,  contracting  to  twenty-two  feet 
at  the  bottom.  It  begins  at  the  Lothian  Road, 
west  of  Edinburgh,  and,  crossing  the  Water  of 
Leith  at  Slateford,  passes  the  villages  of  liatho, 
Broxburn,  and  Winchburgh,  and  the  towns  of 
Linlithgow  and  Falkirk,  and  joins  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  Canal  at  Lock  No.  16,  near  the  village  of 
Camelon,  after  a  course  of  thirty  miles.  The 
aqueducts  are,  one  over  the  Water  of  Leith,  at 
Slateford,  500  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  high;  and 
another  of  twelve  arches  of  fifty  feet  span,  over 
the  river  Avon,  two  miles  above  Linlithgow 
Bridge,  835  feet  long,  and  ninety  feet  in  height 
above  the  bed  of  the  river. 

The  places  worthy  of  note  in  this  county  (for 
it  has  no  town  beside  Edinburgh  of  ai'.y  conse- 
quence) are  the  villages  of  Mid-Calder,  Corstor- 
phine,  and  Cramond,  north-west;  Pennicuik, 
T3alkeith,  Laswade,  Loanhead,  and  (iiUnerton, 
east  and  south ;  and  Musselburgh  (sometimes 
called  the  Montpelier  of  Scotland),  includinsi  the 
villages  of  Inveresk  and  Fisherrow,  Portobello 
and  Newhaven,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Porto- 
bello is  a  pleasant  bathing  village,  lately  built. 
Hot  and  cold  baths  have  been  constructed  upon 
an  elegant  plan.  Dalkeith,  the  most  populous 
of  these  places,  is  distinguished  for  its  great 
weekly  grain  market. 

Loth  I A  N ,  W  r.sT,  or  Linlithgowshire,  is  bou  nded 
on  the  north  by  the  I'rith  of  Forth  ;  by  the  Almond, 
which  divides  it  from  Mid-Lothian,  on  the  east 
On  the  south-west  it  joins  the  county  of  Lanark  ; 
and  on  the  west  it  is  sc])aratod  from  Stirlingshire 
by  the  Avon.  Its  form,  though  irregular,  ap- 
])roaches  to  a  parallelogram.  It  measures  from 
north-cast  to  south-west  nearly  twenty  miles. 
Its  breadth,  except  on  the  shore  of  the  Frith, 
does  not  exceed  twelve  :  its  contents  are  taken  at 
112  square  miles,  ov  51,00(5  acres.  The  country 
is  pleasant  and  fertile,  abounding  in  corn  and 
pasturage:  in  the  reign  of  James  \'l.  it  had  a 
rich  silver  mine.  Linlithgow  contains  two  royal 
burghs,  vi/..   Linlithgow  and  (^uecnsferry  ;  and 
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the  towns  of  Borrowstounness,  Whitburn,  Balli- 
gate,  and  Kirklisloun.  It  is  divided  into  thirteen 
parochial  districts.  The  shire  is  but  scantily 
.supplied  with  running  water,  the  Avon  and  Al- 
mond being  the  only  streams  which  deserve  no- 
tice. It  abounds,  however,  with  mineral  riches, 
particularly  coal,  limestone,  and  lead  ore.  Iron- 
stone is  found  in  almost  every  parish ;  and 
wrought  to  a  great  extent  in  tliat  of  Bathgate. 
The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  lime,  free- 
stone, salt,  and  coal.  There  are  volcanic  ap- 
pearances in  many  places,  especially  in  Uundas 
Ildl,  wi  Dalnieny,  where  there  is  a  bold  front  of 
basaltic  rocks,  and  various  regular  basaltic 
colunms. 

LOTION,  U.S.  Fr.  lotion;  Lat.  lotio.  A 
medicinal  wash. 

A  lution  is  a  form  of  medicine  compounded  of 
aqueous  liquids,  used  to  wash  any  part  with. 

Quincy. 

In  lotions  in  women's  cases,  he  orders  two  portions 
of  hellebore  macerated  in  two  cotylae  of  water. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

A  Lotion  is,  strictly  speaking,  such  a  wash- 
ing as  beautifies  the  skin,  by  cleansing  it  of  those 
deformities  which  a  distempered  blood  throws 
upon  it.  Medicines  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
for  the  most  part  insignificant,  and  sometmies 
very  dangerous  ;  the  only  proper  method  of 
treating  these  disorders  is,  by  administering  such 
medicines  as  tend  to  correct  that  morbid  state  of 
the  constitution  whence  they  arise. 

LOTOPIIAGI,  in  ancient  geography,  a  peo- 
ple of  the  Ilegio  Syrtica,  so  called  from  their  liv- 
ing on  tlie  lotus;  inhabiting  between  the  two 
Syrtes,  from  the  Cinyphus  to  the  Triton.  The 
lotus  was  said  to  be  a  food  so  luscious,  as  to 
make  strangers  forget  their  native  country.  A 
sweet  wine,  according  to  Pliny,  was  expressed 
from  it,  which  did  not  keep  above  ten  days.  See 
Meninx. 

The  Lottery,  or  the  State  Lottery,  a  kind 
of  public  gaine  at  hazard,  formerly  frequent  in 
Britain,  as  well  as  France  and  Holland  ;  to  raise 
money  for  tlie  service  of  the  state.  It  was  appointed 
with  us  by  the  authority  of  parliameiit,  and  ma- 
naged by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  lords 
of  the  treasury  for  that  purpose.  It  consisted  of 
great  numbers  of  blanks  and  prizes,  which  were 
drawn  out  of  wheels,  one  of  which  contained  the 
numbers,  and  the  other  the  corresponding  blanks 
or  prizes.  The  Romans  invented  lotteries  to 
enliven  their  Saturnalia.  This  festival  began  by 
the  distribution  of  tickets  which  gained  some 
])rize.  Augustus  made  lotteries  which  con- 
sisted of  things  of  little  value;  but  Nero  esta- 
blished some  for  the  people,  in  which  1000 
tickets  were  distributed  daily,  and  several  of 
those  who  were  favored  by  fortune,  got  ricii 
by  them.  Ueliogabalus  invented  some  very  sin- 
gular lotteries ;  the  prizes  were  either  of  great 
value,  o'r  of  none  at  all ;  one  gained  a  prize  of 
six  slaves,  and  another  of  six  flies ;  some  got 
valuable  vases,  and  others  vases  of  common 
earth.  A  lottery  of  this  kind  exhibited  an  excel- 
lent picture  of  the  inequality  with  which  Fortune 
distributes  her  favors.  The  first  English  lottery 
we  find  mentioned  in  history  was  drawn  A.  D, 
1  ")00.  It  consisted  of  400,000  lots,  at  10.?.  each 
lot :  the  prizes  were  plate  ;  and  the  profits  were 


to  go  towards  repairing  the  havens  of  this  king  • 
dom.  It  was  drawn  at  the  west  door  of  St. 
Paul's  cathedral.  The  drawing  began  on  the 
1 1th  of  January  15G9,  and  continued  incessantly 
drawing,  day  and  night,  till  the  6th  of  May  fol- 
lowing ;  as  Maitland  informs  us  in  his  History 
vol  i.  p.  257.  There  were  then  only  three  lottery 
offices  in  London.  The  proposals  for  this  lottery 
were  published  in  1567  and  1568.  It  was  first 
intended  to  have  been  drawn  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Dericke,  her  majesty's  servant  (i.  e.  her  jeweller), 
but  was  afterwards  drawn  as  above  mentioned. 
Dr.  Ilawlinson  showed  the  Antiquarian  Society, ^ 
in  1748,  one  of  the  original  proposals  for  this 
state  lottery,  printed  by  Henry  Bynneyman,  in 
1568.  In  1612  king  James,  in  favor  of  the 
plantation  of  English  colonies  in  Virginia,  grant- 
ed a  lottery,  to  be  held  at  the  west  end  of  St. 
Paul's ;  w  hereof  one  Thomas  Sharplys,  a  taylor 
of  London,  had  the  chief  prize,  which  was  4000 
crowns  in  plate. 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  suppress  lotteries,  as  nuisances  to 
the  public.  After  that  time,  however,  they  were 
again  licensed  by  an  act  of  parliament,  under 
various  regulations.  The  act  passed  in  1778 
restrains  any  person  from  keeping  an  office  for 
the  sale  of  tickets,  shares,  or  chances,  or  for  buy- 
ing, selling,  insuring,  or  registering,  without  a 
license;  for  which  licence  each  office  keeper 
must  pay  £50,  to  continue  in  force  for  one  year, 
and  the  produce  to  be  applied  towards  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  lottery.  And  no  person 
is  allowed  to  sell  any  share  or  chance  less  than 
a  sixteenth,  on  the  penalty  of  £50.  All  tickets 
divided  into  shares  or  chances  are  to  be  deposit- 
ed in  an  office,  to  be  established  in  London  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  who  are  to 
appoint  a  person  to  conduct  the  business  thereof; 
and  all  shares  are  to  be  stamped  by  the  said  of- 
ficer, who  is  to  give  a  receipt  for  every  ticket  de- 
posited with  him.  The  numbers  of  all  tickets 
so  deposited  are  to  be  entered  in  a  book  with 
the  names  of  the  owners,  and  the  numbers  of 
shares  into  which  they  are  divided  ;  and  2d.  for 
each  share  is  to  be  paid  to  the  officer  on  deposit- 
ing such  tickets,  who  is  therewith  to  pay  all 
expenses  incident  to  the  office.  All  tickets  de- 
posited in  the  office  are  to  remain  there  three 
days  after  the  drawing.  And  any  person  keeping 
an  office,  or  selling  shares,  or  who  shall  publish 
any  scheme  for  receiving  moneys  in  considera- 
tion of  any  interest  to  be  granted  in  any  ticket 
in  the  said  lottery,  &c.,  without  being  in  posses- 
sion of  such  ticket,  shall  forfeit  £500  and  suffer 
three  months'  imprisonment.  And  no  business 
is  to  be  transacted  at  any  of  the  offices  after 
eight  in  the  evening,  except  on  the  evening  of 
the  Saturday  preceding  the  drawing.  No  person 
is  to  keep  any  office  for  the  sale  of  tickets,  &c., 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  on  penalty  of  £20. 
Within  these  few  years,  however,  the  immoral 
tendency  of  this  species  of  state  gambling  has 
been  so  strongly  urged  upon  the  ministers  that 
in  1824  they  thought  proper  to  abandon  it,  and 
lotteries  are  now  therefore  discontinued. 

LOTUS,  or  bird's  foot  trefoil,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  decandria  order,  and  diadelphia 
class  of  plants  ;  natural  order  thirty-second,  papi- 
lionacca; :    legume  cylindrical  and   very  erect: 
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the  alM  closing  upwards  longitudinally:  cal. 
tubulated.  There  are  many  species,  but  only 
six  are  usually  cultivated  in  our  gardens  ;  viz. 

L.  Creticus,  the  Cretan  silvery  lotus,  with  slen- 
der under  shrubby  sialic,  rising  by  support  three 
or  four  feet  high,  ornamented  with  trifoliate, 
bright,  silvery  leaves ;  and  branches  terminated 
by  several  yellow  flowers  succeeded  by  subter- 
nate  pods. 

L.  dorcynium,  white  Austrian  lotus,  or  shrub 
trefoil  of  Monlpelier,  has  under  shrubby  smooth 
stalks,  branching  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  the 
branches  terminated  by  aphyllous  heads  of  small 
white  flowers,  appearing  in  June,  succeeded  by 
small  pods. 

L.  edulis,  sends  forth  several  trailing  stalks 
about  a  foot  long,  furnished  at  their  joints  with 
trifoliate,  roundish,  smooth  leaves,  having  oval 
stipulse.  The  flowers  come  singly  from  the 
sides  of  the  stalks,  on  long  peduncles,  with  three 
oval  floral  leaves,  the  length  of  the  flower  :  the 
latter  is  small,  yellow;  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
thick  arched  pod,  having  a  deep  furrow  on  its 
outside.  This  species  is  an  annual,  and  a  native 
of  Italy,  where  the  pods  are  eaten,  like  kidney 
beans. 

L.  hirsutus,  the  hairy  Italian  lotus,  has  upright 
hairy  stalks  branching  a  yard  high  ;  and  termi- 
nated by  heads  of  whitish  hoary-cupped  flowers 
appearing  in  June,  and  succeeded  by  oval  pods 
full  of  seed,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

L.  Jacobseus,  the  lotus  of  St.  James's  Island, 
with  upright  herbaceous  stalks,  branching  two 
or  three  feet  high;  and,  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  branches,  long  slender  foot-stalks,  terminated 
each  by  three  or  five  yellowish  purple  flowers, 
and  succeeded  by  subternate  pods  filled  with 
plenty  of  seeds.  These  five  species  may  be 
propagated  either  by  seeds  or  cuttings,  but  re- 
quire to  be  kept  in  pots  in  the  green-house  du- 
ring winter. 

L.  tetragonolobus,  or  the  winged  pea,  has 
trailing,  slender,  branchy  stalks,  about  a  foot 
long,  garnished  with  trifoliate  oval  leaves  ;  and, 
from  the  axillas  of  the  branches,  large,  papiliona- 
ceous red  flowers,  one  on  each  foot-stalk  ;  suc- 
ceeded by  tetragonous  solitary  pods,  having  a 
membranous  wing  or  lobe  running  longitudinally 
at  each  corner.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  they  ripen  in  autumn.  It  is  a  hardy  annual, 
and  is  easily  raised  from  seed  sown  between 
February  and  May ;  requiring  only  to  be  kept 
from  weeds.  It  was  formerly  cultivated  here 
as  an  esculent ;  for  its  young  green  seed-pods 
may  be  dressed  and  eaten  like  peas,  or  kidney 
beans ;  and  are  used  so  still  in  the  north  of 
England. 

Lotus,  the  lote  tree.     See  Celtis. 

Lotus,  in  mythology,  a  name  generally  ap- 
propriated to  the  Egyptian  nymphoea  lotus,  but 
also  applied  to  the  Kva^og  or  sacred  bean  of 
India,  to  some  African  tree  on  which  certain 
people  have  chiefly  depended  for  their  support, 
and  also  to  several  herbaceous  plants  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  domestic  cattle  in  countries 
sparingly  furnished  with  grass.  The  origin  of 
this  word  uas  been  much  disputed.  Those  who 
have  sought  for  its  etymology  in  the  Greek 
language,  have  derived  it  from  Xw,  to  will  or  do- 
sire,   alluding    to  its   being    greatly   esteemed. 


Others  have  thought  tliat  l;oth  tlie  Xarog  of  thp 
Greeks  and  the  lotus  of  the  Latins  had  one  com- 
mon Egyptian  origin  inscrutable  to  us. 

This  plant  is  tlius  noticed  by  Herodotus. 
'When  the  river  Nile  is  become  full,  and  all  the 
grounds  round  it  are  a  perfect  sea,  tiiere  grow  a 
vast  quantity  of  lilies,  which  the  Egyptians  call 
lotus,  in  the  water.  After  they  have  cut  them, 
they  dry  them  in  the  sun ;  then  having  parched 
the  seed  within  the  lotus,  which  is  most  like  the 
poppy,  they  make  bread  of  it,  baking  it  with 
fire.  The  root  also  of  the  lotus  is  eatable,  easily 
becoming  sweet,  being  round,  and  of  the  size  of 
an  apple.'  M.  Savary  mentions  it  as  growing  in 
the  rivulets  and  on  the  sides  of  the  lakes;  and 
there  are  two  sorts  or  varieties  of  the  plant,  the 
one  with  a  white,  the  other  with  a  bluish  flower. 
'  The  calyx,'  he  says,  '  blows  like  a  large  tulip, 
and  diffuses  a  sweet  smell,  resembling  that  of 
the  lily.  The  first  sort  produces  a  round  root  like 
that  of  a  potatoe ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Menzel  feed  upon  it.  The  ri- 
vulets in  the  environs  of  Damietta  are  covered 
with  this  majestic  flower,  which  rises  upwards 
of  two  feet  above  the  water.' 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  flower  became 
sacred  to  superstitious  veneration,  in  that  coun- 
try, in  consequence  of  its  resemblance  to  the 
East  India  lotus,  a  kind  of  bean.  The  latter, 
from  the  mode  of  its  vegetation,  was  adopted,  in 
the  most  remote  ages,  to  serve  as  an  emblem  of 
fertility;  but  thenymphaea  lotus  exhibits  nothing 
which  could  originally  have  excited  such  an  idea. 
It  seems  therefore  a  sort  of  substitute  or  type; 
and  perhaps  strengthens  the  theory  of  the  my- 
thology of  Egypt  having  migrated  thither  from 
India.  Among  the  Brahmins,  and  enthusiastic 
Hindoos,  no  object  in  nature  is  looked  on  with 
more  superstition  than  the  lotus  ;  and  their  books 
abound  with  mystical  allusions  to  this  lovely 
aq\iatic.  In  the  northern  parts  of  India  the  pe- 
tals of  the  lotus  are  blue,  as  well  as  red  and 
white  ;  while  in  the  southern  provinces  the  blue 
flower  is  not  seen  :  the  poets  have  hence  feigned 
that  the  crimson  hue  was  imparted  to  it  by  the 
blood  of  Siva  issuing  from  tiie  wound  made  by 
the  arrow  of  Kama,  when  the  god  of  love  da- 
ringly endeavoured  to  inspire  the  '  king  of  dread' 
with  an  amorous  passion,  for  wliich  presumption 
he  was  reduced  to  ashes,  or,  as  some  say,  to  a 
mental  essence,  by  the  fire  which  issued  from 
the  forehead  of  the  '  three-eyed  god.'  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  curious  and  learned  dis- 
sertation of  major  Wilford,  On  the  sacred  Isles 
of  the  West,  will  serve  to  show  the  wild  extra- 
vagance of  1  lindoo my thologists :  'The nympha:'a, 
or  lotus,  floating  on  ti\e  water,  is  an  emblem  of 
the  world ;  the  whole  plant  signifies  both  the 
earth  and  its  two  principles  of  fecundation.  The 
stalk  originates  from  the  navel  of  Vishnu,  sleep- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  and  the  flower 
is  the  cradle  of  Iirama,  or  mankind.  The  germ 
is  both  Mcru  and  tiie  Linga ;  the  petals  and  fila- 
ments are  the  mountains  which  encircle  Meru, 
and  are  also  the  type  of  the  Yoni.'  (Asiatic 
Researches,  vol.  viii.) 

Lotus  Glycycalamus,  a  name  given  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  an  Egyptian  plant  according  to 
some,  and,  according  to  others,  to  a  rare  plant, 
found   only    occasionally-     The  whole    account 
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l^iven  of  it,  by  the  earliest  writers,  is  no  more 
than  that  it  was  of  a  very  sweet  and  pleasant  tasti;. 
JNIyrepsus  uses  the  term  frequently,  and  his  in- 
terpreters understand  him  to  mean  the  cassia  fis- 
tula by  it.  But  Homer  asserts  that  the  followers  of 
Ulysses  were  detained  by  eating  the  lotus  giy- 
cycalamus ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the 
cassia  fistula  could  be  the  thing  meant  by  tlie 
■word  in  this  place.  The  cassia  fistula  is  the 
fruit  of  a  tree  :  but  this  glycycalamus,  we  find 
in  Homer  himself,  was  an  herbaceous  plant. 
Quintilian  calls  it  expressly  a  kind  of  grass, 
gramen  ;  and  from  the  other  accounts  of  its 
growing  in  the  form  of  reeds,  and  in  wet  places,  it 
seems  probable  that  it  was  the  sugar-cane  that 
they  called  by  this  name.  See  Diosi'vros. 
LOUD,  adj.  -1  Sax.  lu-B  ;  Goth,  litd,  of 
Loud'ly,  adv.  [•  Goth,  hlj/da,  to  hear ;  Swed. 
Loud'xess,  «.  s.  J  liud ;  Teut.  laut.  Sound- 
ing ;  remarkable  for  force  or  vehemence  of 
sound  ;  noisy  ;  clamorous :  the  adverb  and 
substantive  corresponding. 

She  is  loud  and  stubborn  ;  her  feet  abide   not  in 
her  house.  Proverbs. 

The  soldier  that  philosopher  well  blamed, 
Who  long  and  loudly  in  the  schools  declaimed. 

Denham. 
Children  m.iy  be  frighted  into  compliance  by  loud 
and  severe  increpations,    but  men  are  to  be  allured 
by  rational  persuasion  backed  with  courteous  usage. 

Barrow. 
Had  any  disaster  made  room  for  grief,  it  would 
have  moved  according  to  prudence,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  the  provocations  :  it  would  not  have  sallied 
out  into  complaint  or  loudness.  South. 

The  numbers  soft  and  clear. 
Gently  steal  upon  the  ear  ; 
Now  louder,  and  yet  louder  rise, 
And  fill  with  spreading  sounds  the  skies.     Id. 
I  read  above  fifty  pamphlets,  written  by  as  many 
presbyterian  divines,  loudly  disclaiming  toleration. 

Suift. 
Sir,  when  I  flew  to  seize  the  bird 
In  spite  of  your  command, 

A  louder  voice  than  yours  1  heard. 
And  harder  to  withstand.  Cowper. 

Like  a  scarce  awakened  ocean. 
Then  with  stronger  shock  and  louder 
Till  the  rocks  are  crushed  to  powder.      Byron. 

LOVE,  V.  a.  &cn.  s 


Lovf.'hood,  n.  s. 
Love'letter,  n.  s. 
Love'lily,  adv. 
Love'lixess,  n.  s. 
Love' LORN,  adj. 
Love'ly, 

Love'monger,  n.  s. 
Lov'er, 
Love'seemly, 
Love'sick,  adj. 

LOVF.'SOME, 

Love'song,  n.s. 
Love's  LIT, 
Love'tale, 
Love'thoughts, 
Love'toy, 
Love'trick, 
Lov'iNG,  part.  adj. 
Lov'ingkind'ness, 
Lov'ixgly,  adv. 

I.OV'INGNESS,  n.  S. 


")  Sax.lupa,  lupian ; 
Goth,  love,  Hub  ; 
Belg.  lief;  Swed. 
luif;  Teuton,  leebe. 
The  affection  be- 
tween the  sexes  ; 
courtship  ;  tender- 
ness ;  liking  or  af- 
fection of  any  kind ; 
good  will ;  friend- 
«~.ship  ;  an  endearing 
compellatjon ;  an 
object  beloved  ;  a 
picturesque  repre- 
sentation of  love : 
as  a  verb  it  signi- 
fies to  regard  with 
sexual  passion  or 
affection ;  regard  or 
be  pleased  with  in 
a  general  sense,  and 
in   varying  degrees 


of  attacbment,  esteem,  or  reverence,  according  to 
the  object.  Lovely  means  amiable ;  exciting 
love ;  beautiful.  Lovesome  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  by  Dryden.  Loving  is  fond ;  kind  ;  affec- 
tionate. Lovingkindness,  favor  ;  tenderness ; 
mercy  :  applied  particularly  to  that  of  the 
Divine  Being.  'Jlie  other  compounds  are  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  the  extracts. 

This  is  my  commaundement,  that  ghe  loue  togidre 
as  I  louyde  ghou  :  no  man  hath  more  loue  than  thisi 
that  a  man  putte  his  lyf  for  hise  frendis. 

Wiclif,  Jon  XV. 
Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart. 

Deut.  vi.  5. 
Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in 
their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided. 

2  Sumuel. 
Remember,  0  Lord,  thy  tender  mercies,  and  thy 
lovingkindnesies.  Psalm  xxv.  6. 

God  brought  Daniel  into  favour  and  tender  love 
with  the  prince.  Daniel  i.  9. 

The  king  took  her  in  his  arms  till  she  came  to 
herself,  and  comforted  her  with  loving  words. 

Esther  XV.  8. 
Shall  I  come  unto  you  with  a  rod,  or  in  love,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness  ]  1  Cor.  iv.  21. 

The  one  preach  Christ  of  contention,  but  the  other 
of  love.  Phil.  i.  17. 

Great  pity  was  it,  as  it  thought  hem  alle. 
That  ever  swiche  a  chance  shulde  befalle, 
For  gentilmen  they  wer  of  grit  estat, 
And  nothing  but  for  love  was  this  debat. 

Chaucer.   Cant.  Tales. 
Hearken  to  the  birds  /ore-learned  song, 
The  dewie  leaves  among  !      Spenser's  Epilhulamium, 

Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  love. 
— It  IS  to  be  made  all  of  sighs  and  tears  ; 
It  is  to  be  made  all  of  faith  and  service  ; 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy. 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes  , 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  obedience  ; 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  all  impatience. 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance.         Shahspeare. 
Demetrius 
Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter  Helena, 
And  won  her  soul.     Id.  Mids.  Night's  Dream 
If  you  will  marry,  make  your  loves  to  me, 
My  lady  is  bespoke.  Id.  King  Lear. 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love  bed. 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation.       Shakspeare, 
Come,  love  and  health  to  all ! 
Then  I'll  sit  down  :  give  me  some  wine;  fill  full. 

Id. 
Lovers  say,  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong. 
When  it  is  barred  tlie  aidance  of  the  tongue.    Id. 
Have  I  escaped  loveletlers  in  the  holyday  time  of 
my  beauty,  and  am  1  now  a  subject  for  them?     Id. 
The  breast  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  looked  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's  fore  head.  Id.   Corivlunus. 

Thou  art  an  old  lovemonger,  and  speakest  skilfully, 

Shakspeare. 
Poor  Romeo  is  already  dead  ! 
Stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye, 
Run  through  the  ear  with  a  lovesong.  Id. 

His  lovesuit  hath  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  siege.  Id.  Cymheline. 

Away  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers, 
Lovethoughts  lie  rich  when  canopied  with  bowers. 

Shakspeare. 
So  loving  to  my  mother. 
That  he  would  not  let  even  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.  Id.  Hamlet. 
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Fish  used  to  sail  water  delight  more  in  fresh  ;  we 
see  tiiat  salmon  and  smelts  luve  to  gel  into  rivers, 
though  against  the  stream. 

Bacon  s  Natural  Hhto\-y. 
The  enquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  /oue-making  or 
wooing  of  it ;  the  knowledge  of  truth,  the  preference 
oi  it  ;  and  the  belief  of  truth,  the  enjoying  of  it,   is 
the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature.  Bacon. 

This  earl  was  of  great  courage,  and  much  loved  of 
his  soldiers,  to  whom  he  was  no  less  loviii<r  again. 

Ha  y  ward . 
Lovesflng  weeds  and  satyrick  thorns  are  grown, 
Where  seeds  of  better  arts  were  early  sown.  Donne, 
Other  disports  than  dancing  jollities  ; 
Other  luvetricks  than  glancing  with  the  eyes.     Id. 
A  love-sick  brain  adores,  in  romantic  strains,  the 
lovely  idol  of  his  heart,  or  sighs  in  real  misery  at  her 
fancied  frowns.  Burton. 

All  earthly  love  supposeth  some  kind  of  equality, 
or  proportion  at  least,  betwixt  the  person  that  loves, 
and  is  loved.  Bp.  Hall. 

The  good  wife  is  none  of  our  dainty  dames,  who 
lore  to  appear  in  a  variety  of  suits  every  day  new  ;  as 
if  a  good  gown,  like  a  stratagem  in  warre,  were  to 
be  used  but  once.  Fuller. 

I  could  not  love,  I'm  sure. 
One  who  in  love  were  wise.  Cowley. 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry. 
Arts  which  I  loved.  Id. 

The  love  to  sin  makes  a  man  sin  against  his  own 
reason.  Taylor. 

The  love  of  God  makes  a  man  chaste  without  the 
laborious  arts  of  fasting,  and  exterior  disciplines  ;  he 
reaches  at  glory  withojit  any  other  arms  but  those  of 
tove.  Id. 

It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  lovingli)  with  good-na- 
tured and  meek  persons  ;  but  he  that  can  do  so  with 
the  frovvard  and  perverse,  he  only  hath  true  charity. 

Id. 
Love  is  of  two  sorts,  of  friendship  and  of  desire  ; 
the  one  betwixt  friends,  the  other  betwixt  lovers  ; 
the  one  a  rational,  the  other  a  sensitive  love:  so  our 
love  of  God  consists  of  two  parts,  an  esteeming  of 
God,  and  desiring  of  him.  Hammond. 

The  flowers  which  it  had  pressed 
Appeared  to  my  view, 

More  fresli  and  lovelii  than  the  rest. 
That  ill  the  meadows  grew.  Denham. 

What  need  a  vermil-tinctured  lip  for  that, 
£oi>e-darting  eyes,  or  tresses  like  the  morn  1 

Milton. 
Zoye-quarrels  oft  in  pleasing  concord  end, 
Not  wedlock  treachery,  endangering  life.         Id. 
When  I  a])proa(  hed 
Tier  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems, 
That  what  she  wills  to  do,  or  say. 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetesl,  best.  Id. 
The  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well.       Id. 
The  lovetale 
Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat  ; 
Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Ezekiel  saw.  Id.  Paradise  Lost. 

I  rue  love  is  nothing  else  but  goodness  exerting 
itself,  in  direction  toward  objects  capable  of  its  in- 
fluence. Barrow. 

('arrying  thus  in  one  person  the  only  two  bands 
of  good-will,  loveliness  tind  lovinr^ness.  Sidneii. 

The  new  king,  having  no  less  lovingli/  performed 
all  duties  to  him  dead  than  alive,  pursued  on  the 
siege  o*'  his  unnatural  brother,  as  much  for  the  re- 
venge of  his  father,  as  for  the  establishing  of  iiis 
own  quiet.  /,/. 

Thou  lookest 
Lovelihj  dreadful.       Olway's  Venice  I're.e-vcd. 


This  leaf  held  near  the  eye,  and  obverted  to  th<j 
light,  appeared  so  full  of  pores,  with  such  a  trans- 
parency as  that  of  a  sieve,  a  piece  of  cypress,  or  loce- 
liood.  Boyle  on  Coloars. 

No  reli'jiion  that  ever  was,  so  fully  represents  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  his  tender  love  to  mankind, 
which  is  the  most  powerful  argument  to  the  love  of 
God.  Tillotson. 

The  Christian  religion  gives  us  a  more  lovely  cha- 
racter of  God  than  any  religion  ever  did.  Id. 
You  know  y'  are  in  my  power  by  making  love. 

Dryden. 
The  banished  never  hopes  his  love  to  see.  Id. 

The  lovely  babe  was  born  with  every  grace  ; 
Such  was  his  form,  as  painters,  when  they  show 
Their  utmost  art,  on  naked  loves  bestow.  Id. 

'Tis  no  dishonour,  trust  me,  love,  'tis  none  ; 
I  would  die  for  thee.  Id.   Don  Sebastian, 

Let  it  be  never  said,  that  he  whose  breast 
Is  filled  with  love,  should  break  a  lovtr's  rest. 

Dryden. 
What  danger,  Arimant,  is  this  your  fear  1 
Or  what  lovesecret  which  I  must  not  hear  ?  Id. 

To  the  dear  mistress  of  my  lovesick  mind. 
Her  swain  a  pretty  present  has  designed.  Id. 

Nothing  new  can  spring 
Without  thy  warmth,  without  thy  influence  bear, 
Or  beautiful  or  lovesome  can  appear.  Id. 

i\Ien  in  love  with  their  opinions  may  not  only  sup- 
pose what  is  in  question,  but  allege  wrong  matter  of 
fact.  Locke. 

To  be  good  and  graciot^s,  and  a  hver  of  know- 
ledge, are  suitable  things. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
Love  is  the  great  instrument  of  nature,  the  bond 
and  cement  of  society,  the  spirit  and  spring  of  the 
universe :  love  is  such  an  affection  as  cannot  so 
properly  be  said  to  be  in  the  soul,  as  the  soul  to  be 
in  that :  it  is  the  whole  man  wrapt  up  into  one  de- 
sire. South. 

The  jealous  man  wishes  himself  a  kind  of  deity  to 
the  person  he  loves ;  he  would  be  the  only  employ- 
ment of  her  thoughts.  Addison. 

The  children  are  educated  in  the  different  notions 
of  their  parents  ;  the  sons  follow  the  father,  while 
the  daughters  read  loveletteri  and  romances  to  their 
mother.  '  Id.   Spectator. 

If  there  is  such  a  native  loveliness  in  the  sex,  as  to 
make  them  victorious  when  in  the  wrong,  how  resist- 
less is  their  power  when  they  are  on  the  side  of  truth  ? 

Id. 
Cato's  a  proper  person  to  entrust 
A  lovetale  with.  Id 

The  fair 
With  cleanly  powder  dry  their  hair ; 
And  round  their  lovelu  breast  and  head 
Fresh  flowers  their  mingled  odours  shed. 

Prior. 
A  love  potion  works  more  by  the  strength  of  charm 
than  nature.  Collier  on  Popularity. 

Jle  has  adapted  the  arguments  of  obedience  to  the 
imperfection  of  our  understanding,  requiring  us  to 
consider  him  only  under  the  amiable  attributes  of 
goodness  and  lovingkindness,  and  to  adore  him  as  out 
friend  and  patron.  Rogers. 

In  youth,  of  patrimonial  wealth  possest, 
The  love  of  science  faintly  warmed  his  breast. 

Fenton. 
Now  I  behold  the  steed  curvet  and  bound. 
And  paw  vvitii  restless  hoof  the  smoking  ground, 
'J"he  dew  lapped  bull  now  chafes  along  the  plain, 
\\  hile  burning  love  ferments  in  every  vein.        Gay. 

Has  liiis  amorous  gentleman  presented  iiimse!f 
witli  any  lovctous,  such  as  gold  snuff-boxes  ? 

Jrhulhnot  a)id  Pope. 
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Let  mutual  joys  our  mutual  trust  combine, 
And  lave,  and  /ure-born  confidence  be  thine. 

Pope. 
The  lover  and  the  love  of  human  kind.  Id. 

Sae  wistfully  she  gazed  on  me, 
And  lovelier  was  than  ever: 
Quo'  she,  a  sodgerancel  loed, 

Forget  him  shall  I  never.  Burns. 

What  is  life  when  wanting  ii'i'«? 

Night  without  a  morning: 
Love's  the  cloudless  summer  sun, 

Nature  gay  adorning.  Id. 

That  love  of  praise  can  never  be  criminal,  that  ex- 
cites and  enables  a  man  to  do  a  great  deal  more  good 
than  he  could  do  without  it.  Mason. 

Love  is  not  pedlar's  trumpery  bought  and  sold  : 
lie  will  give  freely,  or  he  will  withhold ; 
His  soul  abhors  a  mercenary  thought, 
And  liim  as  deeply  who  abhors  it  not.  Cov:per, 

Prospects,  however  lovelu,  may  be  seen 
Till  half  their  beauties  fade.  Id. 

Oh  !  ever  loving,  lovely,  and  beloved  ; 
How  selfish  sorrow  ponders  on  the  past. 
And  clings  to  thoughts  now  better  far  removed  ! 
But  Time  shall  tear  thy  shadow  from  me  last. 

Byron, 
Thou  lovcdst  me 
Too  much,  as  1  loved  thee  :  we  were  not  made 
To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have  loved.  Id. 

Here  is  a  loveliness  in  death, 
That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath  : 
But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom, 
That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb  ; 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay, 
The  farewell  beam  of  feeling  past  away  !      Id. 
LOUGH,  n.s.     Sax.  luh,  laju;  Goth,  laug  ; 
Teut.  luc/i  ;  Irish  loch.    A  lake  or  body  of  stand- 
.'iig  water. 

A  people  near  the  northern  pole  that  won, 
Whom  Ireland  sent  from  hughes  and  forests  hore. 
Divided  far  by  sea  from  Europe's  shore.       Fairfax. 
Lough  Ness  never  freezes. 

Philosophical  Transactions. 
LOUGHBOROUGH,  a  market  town  of  Lei- 
cestershire, the  second  in  the  county.  In  the  time 
of  the  Saxons  it  was  a  royal  village.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  stockings,  and  cotton-spinning. 
The  district  of  Charnwood  Forest,  westward  of 
the  town,  extends  ten  miles  in  length  and  six  in 
breadth.  It  is  full  of  hills,  woods,  and  rocks, 
and  was  disforested  by  Henry  III.  Its  market 
is  on  Thursday  ;  and  its  fairs  are  on  April  25th, 
May  28th,  August  1st,  and  November  2d.  It 
has  a  large  church,  a  free  scliool,  and  two  charity 
schools  for  eighty  boys,  and  twenty  girls.  It  has 
been  much  reduced  by  fires ;  but  is  stdl  a  very 
agreeable  town,  and  is  seated  on  the  Fosse,  which 
runs  almost  parallel  with  the  Soar.  The  new 
canal  has  made  its  coal  trade  very  extensive.  It 
is  eleven  miles  north  of  Leicester,  and  109  north- 
west by  west  of  London. 

Loi'GH  F.ARNE.     See  Earxe. 
Lough  Neagh.    See  Neagh. 
Lot'Gii  Stranoi-ord.     See  Strangford. 
LOUIS,   or   Lewis,    the  name   of   eighteen 
kings  of  France.      See  France.      Of  these  we 
shall  here  only  take  notice  of  the  following  :— 

Louis  \TI.,  A.  D.  11 37,  was  the  first  who  had 
the  courage  to  oppose  the  encroachments  of  the 
popes  on  the  regal  authority  :  pope  Innocent  IL 


excommunicated  him  for  appointing  an  arch- 
bisho])  of  Bourges;  but  Louis  defended  his  pre- 
rogatives, and  put  the  priests  to  death  who  had 
been  the  authors  of  the  quarrel.  In  1147  he 
marched  with  an  army  of  80,000  men  against 
the  Saracens,  bat  was  defeated  ;  and,  returning 
by  sea,  was  taken  by  the  Greeks,  but  rescued 
by  Roger  king  of  Sicily.  He  died  in  1180,  aged 
sixty. 

Louis  IX.,  or  St,  Louis,  one  of  the  greatest 
monarchs  of  France ;  equally  memorable  for 
his  valor  and  his  virtues,  but  unfortunately,  mis- 
led by  the  superstition  of  the  times,  he  sacrificed 
his  own  repose,  and  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom, 
to  the  folly  of  crusading.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  1226.  In  1248,  leaving  France  to  the 
care  of  his  mother,  he  embarked  for  Egypt, 
attended  by  his  queen,  his  three  brothers,  and 
the  flower  of  the  French  nobility.  At  first  his 
victories  were  rapid  ;  he  took  Damietta  in  1249 ; 
but  in  1250  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Turks,  with  all  his  nobles,  and  \he  greatest 
part  of  his  army.  The  sultan  demanded  an  ex- 
orbitant sum  for  his  ransom,  and  his  answer  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  :  '  Tell  the  sultan,  that  a 
king  of  France  is  not  to  be  ransomed  with  - 
money  ;  I  will  give  the  sum  required  for  my 
people,  and  Damietta  for  myself.'  These  terms 
were  accepted,  and  a  peace  of  ten  years  ensued. 
Upon  his  return  to  France,  he  diminished  the 
taxes,  revoked  those  which  the  financiers  had  in- 
troduced; issued  several  salutary  edicts;  found- 
ed several  cliurches  and  hospitals ;  and  efl'ec- 
tually  overturned  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  tiie  court  of  Rome,  by  his  Pragmatic  sanction 
in  1269,  which  established  the  independency  of 
the  Gallican  church.  Thirteen  years  residence 
in  his  capital  indemnified  his  subjects  for  his  ab- 
sence; but  his  pious  zeal  prevented  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  happiness :  he  embarked  for  the 
sixth  crusade  in  1270  ;  and  died  the  same  year, 
at  the  siege  of  Tunis,  aged  fifty-five. 

Louis  XII.  A.  D.  1492,  styled  the  .Tust,  and 
the  father  of  his  people,  is  memorable  for  his 
valor  in  the  field,  and  his  wisdom  in  tlie  cabinet. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  general,  though  un- 
fortunate towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  when  he 
did  not  command  his  troops  in  person :  his 
orders  transmitted  from  home  were  misunder- 
stood, or  wilfully  disobeyed;  and  he  had  the 
mortification,  before  he  died,  to  see  the  total  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  from  the  possessions  he 
had  acquired  for  them  by  his  personal  bravery. 
At  fifty-three  years  of  age  he  married  the  prin- 
cess iVIary  of  England,  sister  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  died  about  two  months  after  his  nuptials,  in 
1515. 

Louis  XIIL,  A.  D.  1610,  increased  the  mili- 
tary reputation  of  his  country,  and  made  consi- 
derable additions  to  its  domains.  The  beginning 
of  his  reign  was  occupied  in  civil  wars  with  his 
mother  and  his  protestant  subjects ;  which  he 
was  excited  to  continue  by  his  celebrated  minis- 
ter cardinal  Richelieu,  who  attended  him  to  the 
siege  of  Rochelle,  the  bulwark  of  the  llugonot 
party;  which  surrendered  in  1628,  after  a  siege 
of  more  than  a  year.  Upon  this  and  other  oc- 
casions the  king  gave  proofs  of  great  personal 
bravcrv.     His  attachment  loliis  ally  the  duke  de  • 
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Nevers,  who  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Mantua, 
but  was  refused  the  investiture  by  Charles  VI. 
emperor  of  Germany,  involved  him  in  a  war  with 
tliat  prince,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy;  in  which  Louis  was  victouous;  and  ob- 
tained a  treaty  of  peace,  by  wliich  the  duke  of 
Mantua  was  guaranteed  in  tlie  possession  of  liis 
dominions.  In  1635  a  new  war  broke  out  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  and  tlie  emperor  took 
part  with  the  latter :  it  lasted  thirteen  years 
against  the  emperor,  and  twenty-five  against 
Spain,  with  various  success  ;  and  the  military 
experience  acquired  by  the  different  armies  in 
the  Low  Countries,  on  the  frontiers  of  France, 
and  in  Italy,  paved  the  way  for  the  successes  of 
Louis  XIV.  Louis  XIII.  died  in  1643,  aged 
forty-one. 

Louis  XIV.,  falsely  styled  the  Great,  became 
king  at  five  years  of  age,  in  1643.  He  was  at 
first  styled  Dieu-donne,  the  French  considering 
him  as  the  gift  of  heaven,  granted  to  their 
prayers  after  tlie  queen  had  been  barren  twenty- 
two  years.  Tiiis  princess  (Anne  of  Austria)  was 
declared  regent  by  Louis  XIII. ,  and  saw  herself 
under  necessity  of  continuing  the  war  against 
I'hiHp  IV.  king  of  Spain,  her  brother.  The  duke 
d'Enghien  was  made  general  of  the  French  ar- 
mies ;  and  so  signal  was  the  success  of  this  re- 
nowned warrior  (afterwards  prince  of  Conde), 
that  his  victories  brought  on  the  advantageous 
treaty  of  Munster  in  1648,  between  France,  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  III.  and  Christina  queen  of 
Sweden :  the  basis  of  the  aggrandisement  of 
France  in  this  reign,  the  principal  events  of 
wliich,  and  of  the  next,  will  be  found  related 
imder  the  articles  Great  Britain,  Frajsce,  &c. 
Louis  XIV.  died  in  1715,  aged  seventy-seven. 

Louis  XV.,  great-grandson  of  the  preceding, 
succeeded  in  1715.  He  was  styled,  in  the  course 
of  his  reign,  the  well  beloved,  which  he  lost  some 
years  before  he  died,  and  was  destested  and 
despised  by  his  subjects  for  his  shameful  attach- 
ment to  Madame  Pompadour,  the  wife  of  M. 
D'Etoiles,  who,  by  the  ministry  of  her  patron  the 
duke  d'Aiguillon,  governed  the  kingdom,  and  in- 
vaded the  rights  of  the  people.  He  died  in  1774, 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  fifty-ninth 
of  Ills  reign. 

Louis  XVI.,  one  of  the  most  unfortunate,  and 
yet  one  of  the  most  deserving  of  the  I'rench  mo- 
narchs  of  the  race  of  Capet,  and  house  of  Bour- 
bon, succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1774.  The 
principal  events  of  this  reign  are  related  under 
the  article  F'rance.  His  character  is  univer- 
sally allowed  to  have  been  such  as,  in  times  of 
less  disturbance,  would  have  insured  him  a  high 
degree  of  popularity  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
was  naturally  of  a  mild  and  humane  disposition  ; 
and  had  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  who 
instituted  a  society  for  the  instruction  and  em- 
ployment of  tiie  blind  ;  an  example  of  benevo- 
lence which  has  been  since  successfully  followed 
in  this  and  other  countries.  He  was  also  an  au- 
thor, and  translated  5  vols,  of  Gibbon's  History, 
and  \\  alpole's  Historical  Doubts,  into  French. 
His  last  will  and  testament,  written  by  himself, 
exhibits  a  strong  picture  of  his  piety,  resigna- 
tion, and  affection  for  his  relations.  At  his  trial 
he  showed  an  uncoiTimon  degree  of  spirit,  recol- 
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lection,  and  undaunted  fortitude.  On  the  21st 
of  January,  1793,  this  unfortunate  monarch  fell 
by  tlie  guillotine,  a  sacrifice  to  that  democratic  jea- 
lousy,— thai  popular  fury, — which  only  exhausted 
its  rage  by  destroying  many  of  the  greatest  men 
in  France. 

Louis  XVIII.  (Stanislaus  Xavier  de  France), 
second  son  of  the  dauphin,  the  son  of  Louis  XV^, 
and  brother  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVT.,  was 
born  at  Versailles,  November  17th,  1755.  He 
is  said  as  a  boy  to  have  manifested  a  timid  and 
reserved  disposition,  united  witli  a  more  decided 
turn  for  literary  pursuits  than  eitlier  of  his  bro- 
thers. On  the  accession  of  his  elder  brother  to 
the  throne,  he  presented  him  with  a  pamphlet  of 
his  own  writing,  entitled  Mes  Pensees;  which 
appears  to  have  given  but  little  satisfaction  to 
that  prince.  The  count  de  Provence,  as  Louis 
was  then  styled,  fled  from  Paris  to  Coblentz,  on 
the  20th  of  June  1791,  and  took  a  principal 
share  in  the  organisation  of  the  emigration. 
The  progress  of  the  revolution  afterwards  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  to  Turin,  and  subsequently 
to  Verona,  under  the  name  of  tlie  count  de  Lille, 
a  title  wliich  he  long  retained.  In  1796  he 
joined  the  army  of  Conde,  then  at  Reigal,  and 
two  years  afterwards  was  acknowledged  as  king 
of  France  by  the  emperor  Paul  of  Russia,  at 
whose  invitation  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
ducal  castle  of  Mittau  in  Courland.  Soon  how- 
ever he  received  orders  to  quit  the  Russian  terri- 
tories in  a  week,  and  took  refuge  at  Warsaw, 
whence  the  king  of  Prussia  finally  compelled 
him  to  retire,  as  a  last  resource,  to  England. 
Here  he  was  hospitably  received  and  provided  for 
at  Hartwell,  a  seat  belonging  to  the  marquis  of 
Buckingham,  where  he  remained  till  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  in  1814;  when  he  was  publicly  re- 
ceived in  London  as  king  of  France.  Again 
driven  from  his  throne,  by  the  return  of  Buona- 
parte from  Elba,  he  retired  into  the  Netherlands, 
till  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  He  survived  this 
second  elevation  nine  years,  and  died  in  his  sixty- 
ninth  year,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1824.  F'or 
a  considerable  time  previously,  a  dry  erysipelas 
in  his  legs  had  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
walking,  and,  together  with  a  natural  tendency  to 
corpulency,  produced  a  paralysis  of  the  lower 
extremities  which  became  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  dissolution.  This  prince  acted  with  great 
temper  and  policy  on  his  second  return  to 
France,  when  it  required  no  small  skill  to  render 
the  intrusion  of  the  foreign  armies  palatable  to 
the  people.  Besides  the  pamphlet  already  men- 
tioned, he  was  the  author  of  Le  Marriage  Secret, 
a  comedy  in  tiiree  acts,  in  which  he  is  reported 
to  have  been  assisted  by  his  secretary  Uucis,  the 
imitator  of  Shaksi)earc.  Two  operas  also  were 
the  offspring  of  his  pen,  Panurge,  and  the  Cara- 
vane  du  Caire,  to  which  Gretry  composed  the 
music.  His  other  writings  are  an  account  of  his 
journey  to  Coblent/,  and  a  few  political  articles 
in  the  Journal  de  l^iris,  during  the  year  1814. 

Louis  (St.),  a  city  of  Brasil,  South  America, 
the  chief  town  of  the  island  of  Maranham.  It 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  built  upon  very  un- 
equal ground,  extending  from  tiie  water's  edge, 
to  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  It 
comprises  some  broad  streets  and  squares,  but  is 
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a  very  straggling  place.  This,  however,  gives  it 
an  airy  appearance  in  so  warm  a  climate ;  the 
streets  are  mostly  paved,  and  the  houses  are  many 
of  them  neat,  but  in  the  smaller  streets  the  win- 
dows are  not  glazed.  The  churches  are  nume- 
rous, and  gaudily  decorated ;  there  are  also 
Carmelite  and  Franciscan  convents.  Tiie  gover- 
nor's palace  stands  upon  rising  ground,  fronting 
the  town,  and  is  a  long  stone  building,  like  most 
of  the  rest,  of  one  story  only  in  height.  The 
western  end  joins  the  town-hall  and  prison,  and 
tiic  oblong  piece  of  ground  in  its  front,  covered 
with  grass,  gives  to  it  on  the  whole  a  handsome 
and  striking  appearance.  There  is  a,  fort  in  the 
adjoining  hollow  close  to  the  water ;  the  other 
extremity  is  nearly  closed  by  the  cathedral.  The 
ground  upon  .which  the  whole  place  stands  is 
said  to  be  composed  of  a  soft  red  stone.  This 
city  also  contains  a  custom-house  and  treasury. 
The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  creek  in  the  island, 
and  entered  from  the  bay  of  St.  INIarcos.  The 
channel  is  narrow  but  of  sufficient  depth  for 
common  sized  merchant  ships.  Population,  in- 
cluding nearoes,  about  12,000.  Long.  43°  37' 
W.,  lat.  2^"  30'  S. 

Louis  (St.),  a  lake  of  North  America,  twelve 
miles  long,  by  six  broad  ;  formed  at  the  junction 
of  the  Ottawa  with  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Louis  (St.),  a  river  of  North  America,  navig- 
able 1.50  miles,  which  has  its  source  near  the 
head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  falls  into 
Lake  Superior,  on  the  west  shore.  Long.  91° 
52'  W.,  lat.  46°  44'  N. 

Louis  (St.),  a  river  of  Lower  Canada,  wliicli 
falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  its  waters  form 
Lake  St.  Louis. 

Louis  d'Or,  a  French  coin  first  struck  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  in  1640,  but  laid  aside  at 
the  revolution.  Its  original  value  was  twenty- 
four  francs,  20s.  English.  Anew  Louis  d'or  of 
twenty  francs  is  now  current,  and  its  value,  at 
par,  is  16s.  8(/.  Entrlish. 

Louis,  Fort,  a  barrier  fortress  in  the  north- 
east of  France,  in  Alsace.  It  is  situated  on  the 
island  of  Giessenheim,  on  the  Rhine,  and  was 
constructed  by  the  famous  Vauban.  In  Novem- 
ber 1793  it  was  taken  by  the  Auslrians,  who  blew 
up  the  works  :  but  the  French  soon  after  restored 
them.     Twelve  miles  east  of  Haguenau. 

Louis,  Fort,  a  French  settlement  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Coza  in  Florida,  sixty  miles  north- 
east of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  till  the 
peace  in  1673. 

Louis,  Kmgmts  of  St.,  a  military  order  in 
France,  instituted  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1693.  The  an- 
nexed diagram  represents 
the  cross  of  this  order  ;  the 
king  was  their  grand  mas- 
ter ;  and  there  were  in  it 
eight  great  crosses,  and 
twenty-four  commanders ; 
the  number  of  knights  was 
not  limited.  At  their  in- 
stitution, the  king  charged 
his  revenue  witli  a  fund  of 
300,000  livres  for  the  pen- 
sions of  the  commanders  and  knights. 


LOUISA,  a  county  in  the  centre  of  Virginia, 
North  America,  bounded  north  by  Orange  and 
Spotsylvania  counties,  east  by  Hanover  county, 
south  by  Goochland  and  Fluvanna  counties,  and 
west  by  Albemarle  county :  1 16  miles  from 
Washington. 

Louisa,  Lo.-ij.GO,  a  large  river  of  Loango,  in 
Western  Africa,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  in 
lat.  5°  30'  S.  Captain  Tuckey  found  only 
one  river  here  bearing  this  name,  though  two 
have  been  generally  laid  down  in  the  maps. 

LOUISBlUG,  the  capital  of  Cape  Breton, 
is  situated  on  a  point  of  land  on  the  south-east 
side  of  that  island.  Its  streets  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  stone  houses,  regularly  built,  with  a 
larje  parade  at  a  little  distance  from  the  citadel; 
the  inside  of  which  is  a  fine  square,  whose  sides 
measure  200  feet.  The  town  is  about  half  an 
English  mile  in  length,  and  two  in  circuit.  It 
has  an  excellent  harbour,  four  leagues  deep,  and 
fit  for  the  largest  fleets,  but  it  is  closed  by  ice 
from  November  to  May.  The  entrance  is  but 
400  yards  wide,  between  two  islands,  one  of 
which  is  fortified,  and  its  fires  cross  with  those  of 
batteries  on  the  main.  In  the  nortli-east  part  is 
a  fine  careening  wharf  to  heave  down ;  and  very 
secure  from  all  winds.  On  the  opposite  side  are 
fishing  stages,  for  2000  boats  to  cure  fish.  Some- 
times the  frosts  set  in  soon,  and  are  more  in- 
tense;  as  particularly  in  1745,  when  by  the 
middle  of  October  a  great  part  of  the  harbour  was 
frozen. 

The  principal  tradehere  is  the  cod  fishery,  which 
may  in  general  be  continued  from  April  to  the  end 
of  the  year.  Louisburg  was  taken  from  the  French 
by  the  English  under  Sir  Peter  ^Varren  and 
our  American  forces,  commanded  by  Sir  William 
Pepperel,  in  the  year  1745  ;  but  afterwards  re- 
stored to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  It  was  retaken  by  the  English,  under 
admiral  Boscawen  and  lieutenant-general  Am- 
herst, on  the  27th  of  July  1758,  and  its  fortifi- 
cations demolished.  Long.  59°  50'  W.,  lat.  45° 
55'  N. 

LOUISIADE,  an  archipelago  of  islands  in 
the  Eastern  Seas,  lying  to  the  south-east  of  New 
Guinea,  and  about  400  miles  in  length,  by  160 
in  extreme  breadth.  The  centre  of  them  isnearly 
under  10°  of  S.  lat.  and  152°  25  E.  long.  They 
are  interspersed  with  dangerous  shoals  and  reefs, 
the  principal  of  which  received  names  from  the 
French  in  1793,  in  the  voyage  in  quest  of  La 
Perouse.  Some  of  the  islands  are  fertile  and 
populous,  the  inhabitants  being  of  a  deep  copper 
color,  with  woolly  hair ;  and  wearing  a  cord 
wound  several  times  round  their  middle.  Many 
smear  their  faces  with  charcoal,  and  use  personal 
ornaments.  They  are  fond  of  war,  and  fight 
with  slings,  darts,  tomahawks,  and  a  large  wooden 
shield.  There  seems  reason  to  conclude  that 
they  are  cannibals  ;  and  the  French  found  them 
of  a  perfidious  disposition;  their  canoes  have 
both  outriggers  and  sails.  Their  huts  stand  six 
or  eight  feet  from  the  ground  on  posts  ;  one  of 
their  canoes  was  thought  by  the  navigators  who 
visited  them  tube  fifty  feet  long.  They  appear  to 
set  little  value  on  iron.  None  of  the  islands 
composing  this  archipelago  exceed  thirty-five 
miles  in  length. 
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LOUISIANA,  a  country  ceded  to  the  United 
States  of  America  by  France  in  1805,  for 
15,000,000  dollars,  is  bounded  north  by  unset- 
tled country.  The  northern  part  of  tiie  eastern 
boundary  is  formed  by  Red  River,  a  branch  of  the 
Assiniboin,  which  rises  near  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  boundary  line,  proceeding  south 
to  the  sources  of  the  Mississipi,  follows  that  river 
down  tolat.  31°  N.,  thence  proceeds  due  east  to  the 
Perdido,  thence  down  that  stream  to  its  mouth. 
The  gulf  of  Mexico  forms  the  south  boundary ; 
the  Spanish  provinces  form  a  part  of  the  west 
and  south-west,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  north 
part  of  the  west  boundary.  Long.  89°  to  126° 
30'  W.,  lat.  26°  to  49°  37'  N.  From  north  to 
south,  about  1380  miles,  and  from  east  to  west 
1680;  containing  about  1,500,000  square  miles. 
The  boundaries  of  this  country  are  not  accu- 
rately defined,  and  its  extent  not  well  ascertained. 
Spain  maintains  that  it  extends  no  farther  east 
than  the  outlet  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  no 
farther  west  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  than  the  Sa- 
bine River;  but  the  government  of  the  United 
States  claims  to  the  Del  Norte,  including  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Texas.  The  claim  of  the  United 
States  to  the  country  watered  by  the  Columbia 
and  its  branches,  lying  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  also  been 
contested. 

A  small  portion  of  this  country  is  incorporated 
into  the  state  of  Mississippi,  the  south-east  part 
forms  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and  the  remainder 
is  formed  into  a  government  by  the  name  of 
Missouri  Territory.  But  a  very  small  part  of 
this  immense  territory  is  yet  purchased  of  the 
natives.  It  embraces  a  great  variety  of  climate, 
soil,  and  productions.  The  face  of  the  country 
is  very  various  ;  towards  the  south  it  is  level,  and 
in  many  parts  overflown ;  towards  the  north  ele- 
vated and  hilly  ■  and  towards  the  west  abounding 
in  lofty  mountains.  The  principal  mountains  are 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  principal 
rivers  are  die  Columbia  and  its  branches,  the 
Multnomah,  Lewis's  River,  and  Clark's  River. 
The  principal  rivers  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains are  Missouri,  Osage,  Bighorn,  La  Platte, 
Kansas,  Yellowstone,  Arkansaw,  Ked  River, 
White  River,  St.  Francis,  Ouachitta,  Moines,  St. 
Peter's,  Sabine,  Brassos  de  Dios,  Colorado,  Gua- 
daloupe,  and  Del  Norte.  See  Missouri  and 
Texas. 

Louisiana,  one  of  the  United  States  formed 
in  1812,  is  bounded  north  by  Missouri  Territory  ; 
east  by  the  state  of  Mississippi  and  the  gulf  of 
INIexico.  The  boundary  line  is  formed  by 
the  river  Mississippi  from  lat.  33°  to  31°  N., 
thence  by  the  parallel  of  31°  to  Pearl  River, 
thence  by  that  stream  to  its  mouth.  The  uulf  of 
Mexico  forms  the  southern  boundary,  and  Sabine 
River  the  western,  from  its  mouth  to  lat.  32°  N. ; 
thence  the  boundary  line  proceeds  due  north  to 
lat.  33°,  thence  due  east  to  the  Mississippi,  Long. 
89°  to  94°  5'  W.,  lat.  29°  to  33°  N. ;  240  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  210  broad,  con- 
taining 48,220  square  miles.  The  number  of 
militia  in  1817  amounted  to  9233. 

At  the  time  of  the  census,  in  1810,  this  state 
was  styled  the  territory  of  Orleans,  and  contained 


twelve  districts,  and  75,556  inhabitants,  of  whom 
34,660  were  slaves.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
erected  into  a  state,  with  the  annexation  of  a  part 
of  West  Florida,  containing  the  parishes  of  New 
Feliciana,  East  Baton  Rouge,  St.  Helena,  and 
St.  Tammany. 

The  parishes,  square  miles,  and  population,  in 
1810,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  'Table  : — 


Parishes. 

Square 

Popula- 

miles. 

tion. 

Ascension 

350 

2219 

Assumption         .          .          . 

500 

2472 

Avoyelles 

700 

1109 

Baton  Rouge,  (West) 

850 

1463 

Concordia 

2100 

2875 

Iberville     .... 

350 

2679 

Interior  of  La  Fourche 

2500 

1995 

Natchitoches 

10600 

2870 

(Juachitta 

4000 

1077 

Ocatahoola 

2000 

1164 

Orleans      .... 

1300 

24,552 

Plaquemines 

1500 

1549 

Point  Coupee     . 

600 

4539 

Rapides     .         .         •         • 

2300 

2300 

St.  Bernard 

400 

1020 

St.  Charles 

300 

3291 

St.  James 

170 

3955 

St.  John  Baptiste 

150 

2990 

St.  Landre,  Opelousas 

7600 

5048 

St.  Mary's  and  St.  Martin's,  ^ 

5100 

7369 

Attacapas        .         .         .  S 

Baton  Rouge,  (East)  . 

500-v 

New  Feliciana    . 

1050  f 

10  000 

St.  Helena 

1300  ( 

1.  VjW  w 

St.  Tammany 

Total 

2000  3 

48,220 

86,556 

New  Orleans  is  the  capital,  and  the  only  large 
town.  The  most  considerable  towns  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  are  Natchitoches,  St.  Martinsville, 
and  Alexandria.  There  are  five  banks  in  this 
state,  all  at  New  Orleans.  The  legislature  is  com- 
posed of  a  senate  of  seventeen  members,  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  of  thirty-four  members. 
In  1818  eight  of  the  senators,  and  twenty-one  of 
the  representatives  were  French :  and  the  others 
Americans.  A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  French  and  Spanish.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  Red,  Quachitta,  Black, 
Tensaw,  Sabine,  Calcasiu,  Mermentau,  \'ermil- 
lion,  Atchafalaya,  Teche,  Pearl,  Amite,  and 
Iberville.  The  largest  lakes  are  Pontchartram, 
Maurepas,  Borgne,  Chetimaches,  Mermentau, 
Calcasiu,  Sabine,  Bisteneau,  Bodcau,  and  Oca- 
tahoola. . 

All  the  southern  part  of  this  state  is  of  warm 
temperature,  and  a  vast  alluvial  tract  of  low 
chani])aign  country,  extending  from  Lake  Borgno 
to  Sabine  River,  and  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Baton  Rouge  and  Red  River,  about  250  miles 
long,  and  from  seventy  to  140  wide.  This  ex- 
tensive tract  is  intersected  by  numerous  rivers, 
bays,  creeks,  and  lakes,  dividing  the  country  into 
a  great  number  of  islands.      The  country  about 
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the  Balize  is  one  continued  swamp,  destitute  of 
trees,  and  covered  with  a  species  of  coarse  reeds, 
from  four  to  five  feet  high.  Nothing  can  be  more 
dreary  than  a  prospect  from  a  ship's  mast  while 
passing  this  immense  waste. 

A  large  extent  of  country  in  this  state,  is  an- 
nually overflowed  by  the  Mississippi.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Darby,  the  average  width  of  overflown 
lands  above  Red  River,  from  hit.  31"  to  32''  N., 
may  be  assumed  at  twenty  miles,  equal  to  2770 
square  miles.  Below  lat.  31°  to  the  efflux  of  the 
La  Fourche,  about  eighty  miles  in  extent,  the 
inundation  is  about  forty  miles  in  width ;  equal  to 
3200  square  miles.  All  tlic  country  below  the 
efflux  of  the  La  Fourche  is  liable  to  be  inundated 
equal  to  2370  square  miles.  From  this  calcula- 
tion it  appears  that  8340  square  miles  are  liable 
to  be  inundated  "by  the  overflowing  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  2550  square 
miles,  for  the  inundated  lands  on  Red  River,  the 
whole  surface  of  the  state,  liable  to  inundation, 
will  amount  to  10,890  square  miles.  Of  this 
extent,  not  one-half  is  actually  covered  annually 
with  water.  The  immediate  banks  of  all  the 
streams  are  seldom,  and  many  of  them  never,  in- 
undated ;  and  they  afford  strips  of  rich  tillable 
land,  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  wide. 

The  country  between  the  Mississippi,  Iber- 
ville, and  Pearl  Rivers,  is  an  important  part  of 
the  state.  The  southern  half  is  a  level  country, 
yet  highly  productive  in  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  corn, 
and  indigo.  The  northern  part,  presents  an  un- 
dulating surface,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber,  consisting  of  white,  red,  and  yellow  oak, 
hickory,  black  walnut,  sassafras,  magnolia,  and 
poplar.  The  district  of  New  Feliciana  has  been 
considered  by  some  as  the  garden  of  Louisiana. 

The  south-western  part  of  the  state,  compris- 
ing the  districts  of  Opelousas  and  Attacapas, 
consists  mostly  of  extensive  prairies.  Some  of 
these  prairies  ar«  detached,  but  tlie  lines  of  woods 
between  them  are  generally  very  narrow ;  and  they 
may  be  considered  as  forming  one  immense  mea- 
dow. A  large  portion  of  these  tracts  are  barren  ; 
but  some  parts,  particularly  that  bordering  on  the 
Teche,  are  very  fertile,  and  contain  flourishing 
settlements.  It  has  been  estimated,  that  the 
prairie  lands  in  the  state,  including  the  swamps 
along  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  constitute  one-fifth  of 
its  whole  surface. 

The  country  on  both  sides  of  Red  River,  from 
its  mouth  to  the  limits  of  the  state,  is  intersected 
with  lakes,  which  are  more  than  forty  in  number, 
and  ail  communicate  with  the  river.  The  bot- 
toms on  the  river  are  from  one  to  ten  miles  wide, 
and  of  very  fertile  soil.  The  timber  on  the 
bottoms  is  willow,  cotton  woods,  honey  locust, 
&c.;  on  the  rich  uplands,  elm,  ash,  hickory,  mul- 
berry, walnut,  and  grape-vine;  on  the  sandy  up- 
lands are  pitch  and  yellow  pines,  and  oak.  The 
staple  productions  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice. 

LOUISVILLE,  a  town  of  Kentucky,  United 
States,  the  capital  of  .Jefferson  county  ;  it  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  tiie  Ohio,  at  the  head  of 
the  Rapids,  being  built  on  an  eminence  seventy 
feet  high,  and  gently  descending  to  a  narrow 
plain.  The  principal  streets  run  parallel  with 
the  river.  A  company  has  been  corporated  here 
oy  the  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 


canal  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  Rapids.  An 
extensive  commerce  is  now  carried  on  from  this 
town  witii  Natchez,  New  Orleans,  and  St.  Louis. 
It  is  a  flourisliing  town,  and  has  two  banks,  an 
academy,  and  excellent  rope  walks  :  122  miles 
from  Cincinnati,  and  fifty-two  west  of  Frankfort. 
Inhabitants  about  6000. 

LOUNGE,  V.  71.  }       Belg.    lunderen ;     Teut. 

Loun'ger,  w.  s*.  Slungeren.  To  linger;  idle 
away  time ;  live  or  behave  lazily. 

The  tounsers  are  satisfied  with  being  merely  part  of 
the  niimbei  of  mankind,  without  distinguishing  them- 
selves from  amongst  them.  They  may  be  said  rather 
to  suifer  their  time  to  pass  than  to  spend,  it  without 
regard  to  the  past,  or  prospect  of  the  future. 

Spectator, 

LOUR,  or  -^       Belg.    louren ;    Teut. 

Low'er,  u.  ?j.  Sc?j.  s.  >/ai<re?j,    to    frown.      To 
Low'eringly,  wf/t;.  3  look    dark    or    gloomy; 
applied  to  the  appearance  of  the  sky  as  well  as 
countenance ;  to  pout ;  look  sullen  :  as  a  sub- 
stantive, gloominess  ;  sourness  of  look. 
Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York  , 
And  all  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house. 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 

Shukspeare. 
There  was  Diana  when  Actaeon  saw  her,  and  one 
of   her  foolish   nymphs,    who  weeping,   and  withal 
lowcr'mg,  one  might  see  the  workman   meant  to  set 
forth  tears  of  anger.  Sidney. 

Hhiloclea  was  jealous  for  Zelmane,  not  without  so 
mighty  a  lower  as  that  face  could  yield.  Id. 

He  mounts  the  throne,  and  .Tuno  took  her  place, 
But  sullen  discontent  sat  lowering  on  her  face  ; 
Then  impotent  ()f  tongue,  her  silence  broke, 
'I'hus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  she  spoke. 

Drydcn. 
The  lowering  spring,  with  lavish  rain. 
Beats  down  the  slender  stem  and  bearded  grain. 

Id. 
When  the  heavens  are  filled  with  clouds,  and  all 
nature  wears    a    lowering  countenance,    I  withdraw 
myself  from  these  uncomfortable  scenes.       Addison. 

If  on  Swithin's  feast  the  welkin  lours. 
And  every  penthouse  streams  with  hasty  showers. 
Twice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces  drain. 

Guy. 
Their  lowering  and  pouring, 

Tlie  storm  no  more  I  dread  ; 
Though  thickening  and  blackening 

Round  my  devoted  head.  Burns. 

Ask  what  is  human  life. — the  sage  replies, 
With  disappointment  louring-  in  his  eyes, 
A  painful  passage  o'er  a  restless  flood, 
.'V  vain  pursuit  of  fugitive  false  good, 
A  scone  of  fancied  bliss  and  heart-felt  care. 
Closing  at  last  in  darkness  and  despair.    Camper. 

Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  grey 
And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lours, 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 
J^ook  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bovvers.        Byron, 

LOURISTAN,  a  mountainous  but  fertile  dis- 
trict of  Irak,  in  Persia,  bordering  upon  Khu- 
sistan..  It  is  abundantly  watered,  and  tliis  pasture 
is  most  luxuriant ;  but  agriculture  is  quite  neg- 
lected. The  pastoral  tribes  of  the  country  trace 
their  origi-n  to  a  remote  antiquity,  though  tliey 
admit  that  tlieir  ancestors  have  become  mingled 
with  several  Turkish  hordes.  They  are  savage, 
fearless,  and   nearly  independent.      They  reside 
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even  through  the  winter  in  black  tents.  The 
only  town  is  Korumabad. 

LOUSE,  n.  s.  &  V.  a.-\      Plural   lice.     Saxon 

Lous'iLY,  a£*v.  'l"r5  Goth,  lus ;  Teut. 

Lous'iNESs,n.  s.  i  luiis  :  Belg.  lui/s.  Min- 

Lous'y,  adj.  J  sheu  traces  it  into  more 

learned  company;  a  Gr.  Xvu,  Xvcto*,  he  says,  i.  e. 

solve,  nati  enim  in  cute  earn  erodunt.     A  body 

insect  of  the  genus  pediculus  :  to  louse  is,  oddly 

enough,  used  by  some  of  our  quainter  writers  for 

to  free  from  lice  :  lousy,  for  mean ;   low-born  : 

in  a  mean,  paltry  way. 

There  were  lice  upon  man  and  beast. 

Ejod.  viii.  18. 
As  for  all  other  good  women,  that  love  to  do  but 
little  work,  how  handsome  it  is  to  louse  themselves  in 
the  sunshine,  they  that  have  been  but  a  while  in 
Ireland  can  well  witness.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  on  the  lousy  knave, 
mine  host. 
— A  lousy  knave,  to  have  his  gibes  and  his  mockeries. 

Shakspeare. 
Frogs,  lice,  and  flies,  must  all  his  palace  fill 
With  loathed  intrusion.  Milton. 

Let  him  be  daubed  with  lace,  live  high  and  whore, 
Sometimes  be  lousy,  but  be  never  poor.  Dryden. 

Sweetbriar  and  gooseberry  are  only  lousy  in  dry 
times,  or  very  hot  places.        Mortimer  s  Husbandry. 

It  is  beyond  even  an  atheist's  credulity  and  impru- 
dence to  atHrm,  that  the  first  men  miglit  proceed  out 
of  the  tumours  of  trees,  as  maggots  and  flies  are  sup- 
posed to  do  now,  or  might  grow  upon  trees  ;  or  per- 
haps might  be  the  lice  of  some  prodigious  animals, 
whose  species  is  now  extinct.  Bentley. 

Not  that  I  value  the  money  the  fourth  part  of 
the  skip  of  a  louse.  Suifl. 

You  sat  and  loused  him  all  the  sun-shine  day. 

Id. 
Louse,  in  zoology.     See  Pediculus. 
LOUT,  V.  n.,  V.  a.  8c  n.  s.  "^      Saxon  j^lutan,  to 
Lout'ish,  ;•  bend  ;    Belg.    and 

Lout'isiily,  adv.  J  Lent,  /ofse,  aclown. 

To  bow  ;  to  stoop ;  stoop  awkwardly  :  hence  a 
low  servile,  clownish  fellow.  Shakspeare  uses 
the  active  verb  for  to  overpower  or  over-influ- 
ence, or  perhaps,  circumvent. 

He  fond  this  holy  old  Urban  anon 
Among  the  saintes  buriels  louting. 

Chaucer.   Cant.  Tales. 
He  fair  the  knight  saluted,  louting  low. 
Who  fair  him  quitted,  as  that  courteous  was. 

Spenser. 
This  lowt,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
Is   that  we  scarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods. 

Shakspeare. 
I  have  need  of  such  a  youth. 
That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business  ; 
For  'tis  no  trusting  to  yon  foolish  loul.  Id. 

I  am  lowted  by  a  traitor  villain. 
And  cannot  iielp  the  noble  chevalier.        Id. 
The  palmer,  grey  with  age,  with  countenance  fou;<- 
ing  low, 
His  head  even  to  the  earth  before  the  king  did  bow. 

Drayton. 
Under  the  sand  bag  he  was  seen, 
Louting  low,  like  a  forester  green. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Pamela,  whose  noble  heart  doth  disdain,  that  the 

trust  of  her  virtue  is  reposed  in  such  a  lout's  hands, 

and  yet,  to  shew  an  obedience,  taken  in  shepherdisii 

apparel.  Sidney. 

This  Itnittdi  clotni  b  sudi,  that  you  never  saw  so 


illfavoured  a  visor  ;  liii  behaviour  such,  that  he  is  be- 
yond the  degree  of  ridiculous.  Sidney. 
Thus  wailed  the  louis  in  melancholy  strain. 

Gay, 

If  after  all  some  headstrong  hardy  luut 

Would  disobey,  thougli  sure  to  be  shut  out, 

(^ould  he  with  reason  murmur  at  his  case. 

Himself  sole  author  of  his  own  disgrace  1 

Cowper. 

LOUTH,  a  market  town  of  Lincolnshire,  one 
of  tiie  handsomest  in  the  county.  It  contains 
about  4000  inhabitants  ;  and  has  a  canal  to  the 
sea  at  Tilney,  about  eight  miles  long,  a  charity 
school  for  forty  children,  and  a  free  school 
founded  by  Edward  IV.,  together  with  a  large 
church,  and  a  fine  steeple,  288  feet  high.  The 
other  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the 
mansion-house,  the  assembly  room,  the  theatre, 
and  several  dissenting  meeting-houses.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  those  of  carpets  and 
blankets.  The  town  is  incorporated  under  a 
warden  and  six  assistants.  It  has  markets  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  fairs  on  May 
24th  and  August  16tli.  It  is  twenty-seven  miles 
north-east  of  Lincoln,  and  148  north  of  London. 

Louth,  a  county  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
and  kingdom  of  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  counties  of  Monaghan  and  Armagh,  on 
the  south  by  Meath,  on  the  east  by  the  Irish 
Channel,  and  on  the  west  by  Cavan.  It  extends 
twenty-three  miles  in  length,  and  sixteen  in 
breadth.  Its  area  contains  1 1 0,750  acres,  which 
are  divided  amongst  sixty-one  parishes,  and  five 
baronies,  these  are  called  Ardee,  Dundalk  Ba- 
ronies, Upper  and  Lower  Ferrand,  and  Louth. 
Its  chief  towns  are  Dundalk,  the  Assizes  town, 
Ardee,  Carlingford,  remarkable  for  its  beds  of 
excellent  oysters;  Dunleer  ;  Castle-Bellingham, 
famous  for  its  malt  liquor  ;  Louth ;  and  Gallon, 
the  beautiful  and  improved  residence  of  the 
right  honorable  lord  Oriel,  to  whom  it  owes  its 
origin,  as  well  as  its  present  condition.  Besides 
these,  part  of  the  county  of  the  town  of  Drog- 
heda  is  properly  in  this  county  (see  Drogheda), 
the  Boyne  being  the  natural  boundary  between 
Meath  and  Louth. 

The  surface  of  Louth  is  singularly  undulating 
and  well  watered,  and  the  soil  remarkably  fer- 
tile. INIuch  corn  is  grown  here,  for  which  there 
is  an  immediate  sale  at  Drogheda;  and  good 
coarse  linen  was  formerly  manufactured  through- 
out the  county,  but  this  trade  has  passed  out  of 
this  district  into  Yorkshire.  This  county  abounds 
in  military  and  ecclesiastic  antiquities;  and 
many  ancient  raths  or  artificial  mounts,  generally 
attributed  to  the  Danes,  exist  here  (vide  Wrigjit's 
Louthiana),  besides  numerous  beautiful  monas- 
tic ruins.  The  sea-coast  affords  some  advantages 
of  exportation,  but  might  be  made  to  yield  still 
greater.  Carlingford  Bay  is  more  serviceable 
to  the  adjacent  county  than  to  Louth.  Dun- 
dalk Bay  is  much  in  want  of  improvement ;  and 
tiie  trade  of  Drogheda  would  be  multiplied  ten- 
fold, by  a  small  expense  in  deepening  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  The  town  of  Louth,  in  the  same 
county,  contains  only  a  population  of  GOO  per- 
sons. Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey, 
founded  by  St.  Patrick  ;  the  possessions  of  which, 
at  the  general  dissolution,  were  grafted  to  Sir 
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Oliver  Plunket,  whoso  descendants   now  enjoy 
the  title  of  barons  of  Louth. 

LUl  \'AIN,  a  city  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
river  Dyle,  in  the  old  province  of  Austrian  Bra- 
bant. The  walls  are  nine  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, but  not  above  a  third  part  of  the  ground  is 
built  on,  the  rest  being  laid  out  in  gardens,  fields, 
and  vineyards.  The  castle  stands  on  a  high 
hill,  surrounded  with  fine  gardens,  and  has  a 
charming  prospect.  The  town  contains  nine 
market  places,  12G  streets,  sixteen  stone  bridges, 
numerous  water  mills,  and  several  handsome  pa- 
laces. The  town-house  is  a  veneral)le  Gothic 
building,  adorned  with  statues  on  tlie  outside ; 
and  the  churches  are  handsome,  particularly  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  I'eler;  but  the  principal 
ornament  is  the  university,  founded  in  1426 
by  John  IV^  duke  of  Brabant.  It  contains 
about  forty  colleges,  among  which  are  four  called 
Ptedagogia;  and  an  English  college  of  friars, 
preachers,  established  by  cardinal  Howard,  bro- 
ther to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  originally 
chaplain  to  queen  Catharine,  consort  to  Charles 
II.  The  Irish  have  likewise  a  seminary,  erected 
in  part  under  the  care  of  Eugenius  Matthajus, 
titular  archbishop  of  Dublin,  1623.  In  1743 
the  inhabitants  amounted  to  12,000.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  under  John 
III.,  Louvain  had  a  flourishing  "manufacture  of 
woollen  cloth :  400  houses  being  occupied  by  sub- 
stantial clothiers,  who  employed  an  incredible 
number  of  weavers.  In  1382  these  weavers  took 
up  arms,  and  rebelled  against  duke  Wenceslaus, 
throwing  from  the  windows  of  the  town  hall 
seventeen  of  the  aldermen  and  counsellors,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  to  lay  waste  great  part  of 
Brabant ;  but  being  besieged,  and  reduced  to 
great  extremities,  they  implored  mercy,  which 
was  granted  after  the  execution  of  several  of  the 
ring-leaders.  But  the  greater  part  took  refuge 
in  England  ;  where  they  introduced,  or  at  least 
improved,  the  woollen  manufacture.  From  that 
period  the  manufacture  declined,  and  little  or  no 
cloth  of  any  account  is  now  made.  Upon  the 
ruins  of  these  looms  was  also  formed  the  cloth 
manufacture  of  Limbourg,  which  is  still  carried 
on  with  advantage.  The  old  draper's  hall  is 
now  converted  into  public  schools,  where  lec- 
tures in  divinity,  philosophy,  law,  and  physic, 
and  the  public  acts  are  made.  Adjoining  to 
these  is  the  university  library. 

Louvain  was  anciently  the  cay)ital  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  has  often  been  besieged,  but  seldom 
taken.  In  1542  it  was  besieged  by  the  Guel- 
dians ;  in  1572  by  William,  prince  of  Orange; 
in  1635  by  the  Dutch  and  French  united;  and 
in  1710  by  the  French;  but  on  all  these  occa- 
sions the  enemy  were  obliged  to  retire  with  loss. 
In  1746,  however,  it  was  taken  by  the  French  ; 
and  again  in  1792  by  the  French  republicans 
under  Dumourier,  but  evacuated  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1793.  It  was  at  last  retaken  and  long 
annexed  to  the  republic  in  1794.  Population 
25,000.  It  lies  fourteen  miles  noilh-east  of 
Brussels,  and  twentv-one  south-east  of  Antwerp. 

LOUVEIITUIIE  (Toussaint),  a  negro  chief, 
who  by  his  intelligence,  bravery,  and  activity, 
had  nearly  accomplished  th.e  independence  of 
St.    Domingo.     In    1796  general   Uocliambeau 


confided  to  him  the  command  of  a  division  of 
the  French  army,  destined  to  oppose  the  English, 
and  from  this  period  he  appears  to  have  con- 
ceived a  project  of  becoming  independent.  He 
expelled  from  the  island  the  French  commissary 
Sanlhonax,  and  proceeded  with  great  artifice  to- 
wards the  execution  of  his  designs.  In  1799  the 
colony  became  the  prey  of  intestine  divisions, 
and  a  civil  war  took  place  between  Toussaint 
and  the  mulatto  general  Rigaud,  in  which  the 
former  proved  triumpliant.  On  the  accession  of 
Buonaparte,  this  negro  chief,  by  alternate  sub- 
mission and  hostility,  endeavoured  to  secure  his 
authority,  until,  at  length,  general  Leclerc,  with 
a  French  fleet  and  army,  in  F'ebru^^y  1801,  put 
an  end  to  his  temporising  policy  :  after  a  sliort 
but  brave  resistance,  he  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit. He  was  now  transported  to  I'rance,  and 
confined,  first  in  the  temple  at  Paris,  and  then 
in  the  fortress  of  Joux,  where  he  died  in  1803, 
not  witiiout  suspicion  of  violence  being  used. 

LOU\"ET  (John  Baptist),  a  celebrated  French 
senator,  and  literary  character,  a  considerable 
sufferer  during  the  course  of  the  most  bloody 
part  of  the  French  revolution.  From  an  in- 
teresting sketch  of  his  life,  written  by  himself 
in  the  caverns  of  Jura  in  1794,  and  published 
in  1795,  our  limits  permit  us  only  to  select  the 
few  following  particulars  : — He  passed  most  of 
Iiis  time  in  the  country,  composing  works  of  li- 
terature ;  and  his  love  of  independence  had  led 
him  to  banish  luxury  so  completely,  that  800 
francs  per  annum  (about  £34  sterling)  sufficed 
for  his  maintenance.  The  first  seven  volumes  of 
his  first  work.  The  Adventures  of  the  Chev.  de 
Faublas,  increased  his  income  ;  and  the  publica- 
tion of  six  more,  in  spring  1789,  added  to  it 
still  farther.  But  the  profits  of  his  next  novel 
were  diminished  by  the  revolution,  which,  by 
the  demand  it  occasioned  for  political  writings, 
stifled  the  taste  for  frivolous  pieces.  Mounier 
having  in  October,  1789,  published  a  pamphlet, 
accusing  the  Parisians  of  the  crimes  of  the  Or- 
leans faction,  Louvet  wrote  an  answer,  entitled, 
Pans  Justified  ;  which  was  so  well  received,  that 
he  was  immediately  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Jacobin  club,  which,  however,  he  but  seldom  at- 
tended. He  soon  after  produced  two  comedies. 
In  the  one,  of  five  acts,  entitled  L'  Anobli  Con- 
spirateur,  ou  le  Bourgeois  Gontilhomme  du 
18me  siecle,  he  attacked  the  prejudices  concern- 
ing nobility.  The  other  was  a  pointed  satire  on 
the  mummeries  of  the  court  of  Rome,  entitled 
L'  Election  et  L'  Audience  du  Grand  Lama 
Sispi.  These,  however,  being  thought  too  bold, 
were  not  performed ;  but  his  farce  entitled  La 
Grande  Revue  des  armees  noires  et  blanches, 
written  in  ridicule  of  the  army  of  Coblentz,  was 
represented  twenty-five  times.  In  December, 
1791,  Louvet  presented  a  petition  against  the 
princess  to  the  legislative  assembly  ;  which,  with 
other  two  of  his  petitions,  were  printed  by  order 
of  the  assembly.  In  1702,  in  the  debate  re- 
specting a  war  with  Austria,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  schism  between  the  Brissotines  and  Robes- 
pierre's faction,  Louvet  joined  the  former,  re- 
duced Robespierre  himself  to  silence,  and  from 
tiiat  moment  was  proscribed  by  him.  Mean 
time  Louvet  became  editor  of  the  paper  called 
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tlie  Sentinel,  of  wliich  20,000  copies  were  some- 
times printed,  and  in  one  number  of  which  lie 
attacked  the  conduct  of  Dumourier.  After  the 
bloody  2d  of  September  he  denounced  Robes- 
pierre, and,  had  he  been  supported  by  Petion, 
would  have  prevented  the  rise  of  tiiat  tyrp.nl's 
power  and  the  horrors  that  followed.  lie,  how- 
ever, published  a  letter  addressed  to  INIaximilian, 
Robespierre,  and  his  Royalists.  On  this  occasion 
h'^  was  expelled  the  Jacobin  club,  together  with 
Roland  and  other  eminent  Brissotines.  At  the 
trial  of  Louis  XVI.  he  supported  the  motion  of 
Salle  for  an  appeal  to  the  people ;  and  not  long 
after  wa^i  proscribed.  After  providing  for  the 
safety  of  Lodoiska  his  wife,  and  being  five  weeks 
secreted  by  two  friends,  he  left  Paris  June  24th; 
and  after  passing  sometimes  for  a  smuggler, 
sometimes  for  a  soldier,  at  other  tiroes  for  a 
deserter,  and  at  all  times  for  a  violent  Jaco- 
bin, or  Maratist,  and  running  a  thousand  risks 
of  being  detected,  he  at  last  obtained  a  safe 
and  impenetrable  asylum  in  one  of  the  ca- 
verns of  Mount  Jura ;  where  he  remained  till 
the  end  of  July,  1794,  when  his  wife  brought 
him  the  news  of  the  Thermidorean  revolution ; 
soon  after  which  he  returned  to  Paris,  was  wel- 
comed to  his  seat  by  the  convention,  and  not 
long  after  elected  president.  After  this  he  com- 
menced bookseller,  but  died  in  1797. 

LOUYS,  or  Louis  (John),  an  eminent  en- 
graver, who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  According  to  Basin,  he  was 
a  native  of  Flanders.  lie  learned  the  art  from 
Peter  Soutliman,  at  the  time  that  Suyderhoef 
studied  under  him  ;  and  his  usual  style  of  en- 
graving boars  some  resemblance  to  that  of  his 
master.  One  of  his  best  prints  is  Diana,  with 
her  nymphs,  reposing  after  the  chase  ;  a  mid- 
dling-sized plate,  from  Rubens. 

LOW,  adj.,  adv.  &  v.  a.     ']      Sax.  le^l? ;  Goth. 

Lovv'er,  v.  a.,  V.  11.  &  n.  s.     legli ;  Swed.  Teut. 


Low'land, 
Low'lily, 
Low'liness, 
Low'ly,  adj.  &  adv. 
LowN,  n.  s. 
Low'n  ess, 
low'spirited, 

Lov/THOUfiUTED,  udj. 


and  Belgic  lag, 
Dan./«Mi,  arecon- 
1  nected,  probably, 
[with  the  Goth,  la, 
leggiu.  To  lay  or 
deposit.  See  Lay. 
Near  the  ground ; 
J  under  the  ground  ; 


deep ;  depressed  ;  not  high  or  elevated  on  any 
scale  of  admeasurement,  rank,  price,  honor, 
time,  intellect,  or  sound  :  hence  subdued  ;  im- 
potent;  humble;  submissive:  it  is  used  adver- 
bially in  tiie  same  variety  of  signification  :  the 
phrases  '  low  water,'  low  ebb,'  clearly  relate  to 
the  depth  of  the  suiface  of  the  water,  from  the 
land  or  some  given  plane,  and  not  to  its  siiallow- 
ness,  as  Dr.  Johnson  supposes  by  defining  low, 
in  this  sense,  '  as  not  deep.'  Swift  uses  lowed  for 
lowered,  barbarously  :  to  lower  is  to  make  or 
bring  low  ;  lessen;  grow  less:  lowland  is  flat, 
marsiiy  land  :  lowly  and  lowliness  are  used  me- 
taphorically only,  i.  e.  for  humbly  or  meanly  ; 
liumility  or  meanness :  lown,  is  'an  obsolete 
name  of  a  vessel,  or  low  fellow  :  lowness  is  ap- 
rJied  both  literally  and  metapliorically  in  one  or 
ther  of  the  senses  noted  above. 
F'or  each  that  enhaunseth  him  schal  be  inaad  huv, 
and  he  that  mekith  him  schal  be  enbaunscd. 

^Viclif.   l.uli  xviii. 


It  became  a  spreading  vine  of  low  slalure. 

E^  k.  xvii.  6. 
Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  ;  fori  am 
meek  and  lnwly  in  heart.  Matt.  xi.  29. 

For  who  can  fain  in  under  lowliihede 
Ne  failith  not  to  find  in  grace  and  spede. 

Chatuxi-. 
Loe,  unto  the  time  of  Constantine,  by  the  space  of 
above  three  hundred  yeerse  after  our  Saviour  Christ, 
when  the  Christian  religion  was  most  pure,  and  in- 
deed golden,  Christians  had  but  loxu  poore  conventi- 
cles, and  simple  oratories,  yea  caves  under  the  ground, 
called  cryptiB,  where  they  for  feare  of  persecution  as- 
sembled secretly  together. 
Homilies.   The  third  Part  of  Sermon  against  Idolatry. 

A  noble  heart  is  like  the  sun,  sheweth  its  greatest 
countenance  in  its  lowest  estate.  Sir  P.  Sidnei/. 

Long  tost  with  storms,  and  beat  with  bitter  winds> 

High  over  hills,  and  low  adown  the  dale, 

She  wandered  many  a  wood,  and  measuied  many  a 

vale.  Faerie  Queene. 

They  continued  in  that  lowliness  until  the  division 

between  the  two  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York  arose. 

Spenser. 
O  mighty  Caesar  !  dost  thou  lye  so  low ! 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  1 

Shakspeare.  Julius  Cesar. 
To  be  worst, 
The  lowest,  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune, 
Stands  still  in  esperance.  Shakspeare. 

King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer, 
His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown. 

He  thought  them  sixpence  all  too  dear, 
And  therefore  called  the  tailor  lown.  Id. 

They  know 
By  the  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth 
Or  foizon  follow.  Id.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

iVow  I  must 
To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties, 
And  palter  in  the  shift  of  lowness.         Shakspeare. 
This  is  the  prettiest  low-bovri  lass,  that  ever 
Ran  the  greensord.  Id.    JVinier's  Tale. 

The  present  pleasure. 
By  revolution  lowering,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself. 

Id.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

The  king-becoming  graces. 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stahleness, 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness. 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude  ; 
I  have  no  relish  of  them.  '</.   Macbeth. 

'Tis  bettor  to  be  lowly  born. 

And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content. 

Than  to  be  perked  up  in  a  glistering  grief, 

And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.      Id.  Henry  VIII, 

The  lowtiess  of  the  bough  where  tlie  fruit  cometh, 

maketh  the  fruit  greater,  and  to  ripen  better ;  for  you 

shall  even  see,   in  apricots  upon  a  wall,  the  greatest 

fruits  towards  the  bottom.  Bacon. 

Plants  have  tlieir  seminal  parts  uppermost,  living 
creatures  have  them  lowermost. 

Id.   Natural  History. 
He  did  liend  to  us  a  little,  and  put  up  his  arras 
abroad  :  we  of  our  parts  saluted  him  in  a  very  lowly 
and  submissive  manner,  as  looking  that  from  liiin  we 
should  receive  sentence  of  life  or  dealli.         llicon. 

They  take  their  course  either  high  to  the  north, 
or  /<)«•  to  tlie  south. 

Abbot's  Description  of  the  World. 
;\Ioscs  was  a  meek  man  but  a  severe  master ;  his 
face  did  not  more  shiiic  in  God's  aspect  upon  him, 
than  it  lowered  in  hir-  I'.sjjLCt  to  men.  Bp.  Hall. 
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Vast  yellow  offsprings  are  the  German's  pride  ; 
But  hotter  climates  narrower  frames  obtain, 
And  /oif-built  bodies  are  the  growth  of  Spain. 

Creech. 
It  will  also  happen,  that  the  same  part  of  the  pipe 
which  was  now  luwermost  will  presently  become 
higher,  so  that  the  water  does  ascend  by  descending  ; 
ascending  in  comparison  to  the  whole  instrument, 
and  descending  in  respect  of  its  several  parts. 

Wilkins. 
Equal  in  days  and  nights,  except  to  those 
Beyond  the  polar  circles ;  to  them  day 
Had  unbenighted  shone,  while  the  low  sun, 
To  recompense  his  distance,  in  tlieir  sight 
Had  rounded  still  the'  horizon,  and  not  known 
Or  east  or  west.  Milton. 

The  lowest  bottom  shook  of  Erebus.  Id. 

So  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  liills,  so  low, 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom,  broad  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters.  Id. 

His  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions  low  and  high 
I'led  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Id. 
Yet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low 
From  virtue,  which  is  reason,  that  no  wrong 
But  justice,  and  some  fatal  course  annexed, 
Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty. 
Their  inward  lost.  Id. 

Heaven  is  for  thee  too  high 
To  know  what  passes  there ;  be  lowli/  wise  : 
Think  only  what  concerns  thee,  and  thy  being. 

Id. 
Above  the  smoak  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot, 
Which  men  call  earth,  and  with  lowlhoughted  care. 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being.         Id. 
From  the  tree  her  step  she  turned. 
But  first  low  reverence  done,  as  to  the  power 
That  dwelt  within.  Id. 

There  under  Ebon  shades  and  iou)-browed  rocks. 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks. 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell.  Id. 

Eve, 
With  lowliness  majestick,  from  her  seat. 
And  grace,  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay. 
Rose.  /(/.  Paradise  Lost. 

To  keep  them  all  quiet,  he  must  keep  them  in 
greater  awe  and  less  splendor ;  which  power  he  will 
use  to  keep  them  as  low  as  he  pleases,  and  at  no 
more  cost  than  makes  for  his  own  pleasure. 

Graunt. 
A'^ever  the  earth  on  his  round  shoulders  bare, 
A  maid  trained  up  from  high  or  low  degree, 
That  in  her  doings  better  could  compare 
Mirth  with  respect,  few  words  with  curtesy. 

<  Sidney. 

As  when  in  open  air  we  blow, 
The  breath,  though  strained,  sounds  flat  and  low: 
But  if  a  trumpet  take  (he  blast, 
It  lifts  it  high,  and  makes  it  last.  Waller. 

Some  people  know  it  is  for  their  advantage  to  loirer 
their  interest.  Child  on  Trade. 

His  spirits  are  so  loiv  his  voice  is  drowned, 
He  hears  as  from  afar,  or  in  a  swoon. 
Like  the  deaf  murmur  of  a  distant  sound. 

Dryden. 
His  stile  is  accommodated  to  his  subject,  either 
high  or  low  ;  if  his  fault  be  too  much  lowness,  that  of 
Persius  is  the  hardness  of  his  metaphors.  Id. 

JMy  eyes  no  object  met 
But  Zou'-hung  clouds,  that  dipt  themselves  in  rain. 
To  shake  their  fleeces  on  the  earth  again.  Id. 

What  a  devil  is  lie? 
His  errand  was  to  draw  the  lowland  damps. 


And  noisome  vapours,  from  the  foggy  fens, 
Then  breathe  the  baleful  stench  with  all  his  force. 

Id. 
The  lowliness  of  my  fortune  has  not  brought  me  to 
flatter  vice  ;  it  is  my  duty  to  give  testimony  to  virtue. 

With  cries  they  filled  the  holy  fane  ; 

Then  thus  with  lowli)  voice  ilioneus  began.      Id. 

As  two  men  were  walking  by  the  sea-side,  at  loio 
water,  they  saw  an  oyster,  and  both  pointed  at  it 
together.  L'Estranye. 

The  blessings  of  fortune  are  the  lowest :  the  next 
are  the  bodily  advantages  of  strength  and  health  ; 
but  the  superlative  blessings,  in  fine,  are  those  of  the 
mind.  Id. 

Try  in  men  of  low  and  mean  education,  who  have 
never  elevated  their  thoughts  above  the  spade. 

Lorlii'. 

In  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  first  inhabited, 
even  as  low  down  as  Abraham's  time,  they  wandered 
with  their  flocks  and  herds.  Id. 

The  kingdom  will  lose  by  this  lowering  of  interest, 
if  it  makes  foreigners  withdraw  any  of  their  money. 

Id. 

Severity,  carried  to  the  highest  pitch,  breaks  the 
mind  ;  and  then,  in  the  place  of  a  disorderly  young 
fellow,  you  have  a  lowqiinted  moped  creature.     Id. 

Who  can  imagine  that  in  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hundred  years  time,  taking  the  lower  chronology  that 
(he  earth  had  then  stood,  mankind  should  be  propa- 
gated no  farther  than  Judcea?  Burnet. 

The  name  of  servants  has  of  old  been  reckoned  to 
imply  a  certain  meanness  of  mind,  as  well  as  lowness 
of  condition.  South. 

Lucia,  speak  low,  he  is  retired  to  rest.     Addison. 

He  has  not  so  many  thoughts  that  are  low  and 
vulgar,  but,  at  the  same  time,  has  not  so  many 
thoughts  that  are  sublime  and  noble.  Id. 

The  theatre  is  so  well  contrived,  that,  from  the 
very  deep  of  the  stage,  the  lowest  sound  may  be  heard 
distinctly  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  audience  ;  and 
yet,  if  you  raise  your  voice  as  high  as  you  please, 
there  is  nothing  like  an  echo  to  cause  confusion. 

Id.  on  Italij. 

In  Gothick  cathedrals,  the  narrowness  of  the  arch 
makes  it  rise  in  height,  the  lowness  opens  it  in 
breadth.  Addison. 

Though  he  before  had  gall  and  rage. 
Which  death  or  conquest  must  assuage  ; 
He  grows  dispirited  and  low. 
He  hates  the  fight,  and  shuns  the  foe.     Prior. 
As  our  high  vessels  pass  their  watery  way,; 

Let  all  the  naval  world  due  homage  pay  ; 

With  hasty  reverence  their  top-honours  lower. 

Confessing  the  asserted  power.  Id. 

When  water  issues  out  of  the  apertures  with  more 
than  ordinary  rapidity,  it  bears  along  with  it  such 
particles  of  loose  matter  as  it  met  with  in  its  passage 
through  the  stone,  and  it  sustains  those  particles  till 
its  motion  begins  to  remit,  when  by  degrees  it  lowers 
them,  and  lets  them  fall.  Woodward. 

The  heavens  are  not  pure  in  his  sight,  and  he 
charges  even  his  angels  with  folly  ;  with  how  lowly 
a  reverence  must  we  bow  down  our  souls  before  so 
excellent  a  Being,  and  adore  a  Nature  so  much  su- 
perior to  our  own  !  Ilogers. 

1 1  is  lotv  ebb  sure  with  his  accuser,  when  such  pec- 
cadillos are  put  in  to  swell  the  charge.     Atterbury. 

If  with  a  true  Christian  lowliness  of  heart,  and  a 
devout  fervency  of  soul,  we  perform  them,  we  shall 
find  that  they  will  turn  to  a  greater  account  to  us, 
than  all  the  warlike  preparations  in  which  we  trust. 

Id. 

In  comparison  of  these  divine  writers,  the  noblest 
wits  of  the  heathen  world  are  low  and  dull.  Fellon. 
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Another  crowd 
Preferred  the  same  request,  and  lowly  bowed. 

Pope. 
Oh  grace  serene  !  Oh  virtue  heavenly  fair ! 
Divine  oblation  of  lowihoughted  care  ! 
Fresh  blooming  hope,  gay  daughter  of  the  sky, 
And  faith  our  early  immortality  !  Id. 

Corruption,  like  a  general  flood. 
Shall  deluge  all ;  and  avarice  creeping  on. 
Spread  like  a  low-hoxn  mist,  and  blot  the  sun. 

Id. 
For  from  the  natal  hour  distinctive  names, 
One  common  right  the  great  and  Lowly  claims. 

Id. 
Whenever  I   am  turned  out,  my  lodge  descends 
upon  a  /i>uj-spirited  creeping  family.  Swift. 

The  value  of  guineas  was  lowered  from  one-and- 
twenty  shillings  and  sixpence  to  one-and-twenty 
shillings.  Id. 

O,  had  she  but  been  of  lower  degree, 
I  then  might  hae  hoped  she  wad  smiled  upon  me ! 
O,  how  past  describing  had  then  been  my  bliss. 
As  now  my  distraction  no  words  can  express ! 

Burns. 
Without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot, 

And  say,  what  Truth  might  well  have  said. 
By  all,  save  one,  perchance  forgot. 

Ah  wherefore  art  thou  lowly  laid?  Byron. 

LOW,  V.  n.  Sax.  jjlojiati ;  Belg.  loegen,  of 
old  Goth,  loa,  to  sound.     To  bellow  as  an  ox. 

Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  wlien  he  has  grass ;  or 
loweth  the  ox  over  his  fodder  !  Job  vi.  5. 

The  maids  of  Argos,  who,  with  frantick  cries. 
And  imitated  loicings  filled  the  skies.      Koscommon. 
Fair  lo  graced  his  shield,  but  \'6  now. 
With  horns  exalted  stands,  and  seems  to  /otc. 

Driiden. 
Had  he  been  born  some  simple  shepherd's  heir, 
T^he  lowing  herd,  or  fleecy  sheep  his  care.        Prior. 
The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 
The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Gray's  Eleyy. 

LOW-BELL  is  a  name  given  to  a  bell,  by 
means  of  which  they  take  birds  in  the  night,  in 
open  champaign  countries,  and  among  stubble, 
in  October.  The  method  is  to  go  out  about  nine 
o'clock  in  a  still  evening,  when  the  air  is  mild, 
and  the  moon  does  not  shine.  The  low-bell 
should  be  of  a  deep  and  hollow  sound,  and  of 
such  a  size  that  a  man  may  conveniently  carry  it 
in  one  hand.  The  person  who  carries  it  is  to 
make  it  toll  all  the  way  he  goes,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  that  manner  in  which  the  bell  on  tlie 
neck  of  a  sheep  tolls  as  it  goes  on  and  feeds. 
There  must  also  be  a  box  made  like  a  large  lan- 
tern, about  a  foot  square,  and  lined  with  tin, 
but  with  one  side  open.  Two  or  three  great 
lights  are  to  be  set  in  this :  and  the  box  is  to  be 
fixed  to  the  person's  breast,  with  the  open  side 
forwards,  so  that  tlie  light  may  be  cast  forward 
to  a  great  distance,  and  distinctly  sliow  to  the 
person  that  carries  it,  whatever  birds  roost  uy>on 
the  ground  in  the  large  space  over  which  it  ex- 
tends. Two  persons  must  follow  him  who  car- 
ries the  box  and  bell,  one  on  each  side,  so  as  not 
to  be  within  tlie  reach  of  the  !i'j,lit  to  show  tliem- 
selves.  Each  of  these  is  to  have  a  hand  net  of 
about  three  or  four  feet  square,  fastened  to  a 
long  pole;  and  on  which  ever  side  any  bird  is 
seen  at  roost,  the  person  who  is  nearest  is  to  lay 


his  net  over  it,  and  take  it  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible.  W'iien  the  net  is  over  the  bird,  the 
person  wlio  laid  it  is  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  take 
the  bird,  but  must  stay  till  he  who  carries  the 
light  is  got  beyond  it,  that  his  motions  may  not 
be  discovered.  The  blaze  of  the  light,  and  the 
noise  of  the  bell,  terrify  and  amaze  tlie  birds  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  remain  still  to  be  taken; 
but  tlie  people  must  be  very  quiet.  Some  people 
go  on  this  scheme  alone.  The  person  then  fixes 
the  light  box  to  his  breast,  and  carries  tlie  hell  in 
one  hand,  and  the  net  in  the  other ;  the  net  in 
this  case  may  be  somewhat  smaller,  and  the 
handle  shorter.  W'hen  more  than  one  are  out  at 
a  time  it  is  always  proper  to  carry  a  gun;  as  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  hare  when  on 
tliis  expedition. 

Lower  (Richard),  M.  D.,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish physician  in  the  seventeenth  century,  born 
in  Cornwall,  and  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Oxford.  He  practised  physic  under  Dr.  Thomas 
Willis,  and  in  1674  they  discovered  the  medi- 
cinal waters  at  Astrop  in  Northamptonshire  ; 
which,  upon  their  recommendations,  became 
very  much  frequented.  In  1666  he  followed 
Dr.  Willis  to  London;  practised  physic  under 
him ;  and  became  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society^ 
and  of  the  college  of  physicians.  In  1669  he 
published  Tractatus  de  Corde ;  also  de  Motu 
et  Dolore  Sanguinis,  et  Chyli  in  eum  Transitu. 
After  the  death  of  Dr.  Willis,  in  1763,  he  was 
esteemed  the  most  eminent  physician  in  London, 
lie  died  in  1691. 

LOWERING,  among  distillers,  a  term  used 
to  express  the  debasing  the  strength  of  any  spi- 
rituous liquor,  by  mixing  water  with  it.  The 
standard  and  marketable  price  of  these  licjuors  is 
fixed,  in  regard  to  a  certain  strength  in  them, 
called  proof;  this  is  that  strength  which  makes 
them,  when  shaken  in  a  phial,  or  poured  from  on 
high  into  a  glass,  retain  a  froth  for  some  time. 
In  tliis  state,  spirits  consist  of  about  half  pure  or 
totally  inflammable  spirit,  and  half  water;  and 
if  any  foreign  or  home  spirits  are  to  be  exposed 
to  sale,  and  are  found  to  have  that  proof  wanting, 
scarcely  any  body  will  buy  it,  till  it  has  been  dis- 
tilled again,  and  brought  to  that  strength  ;  and, 
if  it  is  above  that  strength,  the  proprietor  usually 
adds  water  to  it,  to  bring  it  down  to  tliat  stand- 
ard. There  is  another  kind  of  lowering  among 
the  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors,  by  reducing  it 
under  the  standard  proof.  Whoever  has  the 
art  of  doing  this,  without  destroying  the  bubble 
proof,  which  is  easily  done,  by  means  of  some 
addition  that  gives  a  greater  tenacity  to  the  parts 
of  the  spirits,  will  deceive  all  that  judge  by  this 
proof  alone.  In  this  case,  the  best  way  to  judge 
of  liquors  is  by  the  eye  and  tongue,  and  the  hy- 
grometer. 

LOWRIE  (Wilson),  F.R.S.,  an  engraver  of 
great  skill  and  intelligence,  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Strickland  Lowrie,  a  portrait  painter  of  White- 
haven, and  born  there. January  24th,  1762.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  displayed  a  decided  partiality 
for  his  future  profession,  although  circumstances 
jirevonted  his  ininicdiately  acting  upon  his  deter- 
mination to  follow  it.  After  a  youthful  freak, 
which  induced  him  to  quit  his  paternal  roof  in 
company  wjtli  a  friend,  he  wandered  up  to  Loif 
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don,  both  suppoitiii.;  themselves  on  the  road  by 
acting  occasionally  as  house-painters.  lie,  how- 
ever, returned  to  liis  friends,  and  commenced,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Ross,  an  engraver  of  some  inge- 
nuity, from  whom  he  received  his  first  instruc- 
tions. Again  visiting  London,  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtam  the  no- 
tice of  the  late  alderman  Boydell,  by  whom  he 
was  employed  and  introduced  to  Sir  William 
Blizard.  The  latter  finding,  as  he  tiiought,  a 
strong  predilection  in  Lowrie  for  medical  studies, 
procured  him  gratuitous  access  to  the  best  ana- 
tomical lectures  ;  but,  after  several  years  attend- 
ance at  the  hospitals,  Sec,  Mr.  Lowrie  took  a  dis- 
taste to  the  profession,  and  returned  with  great 
ardor  to  engraving.  He  soon  distinguished  him- 
self for  his  skill  in  drawing  tiie  human  figure, 
and  made  a  rapid  progress,  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, in  his  art.  Among  other  inventions  with 
which  he  benefited,  may  be  reckoned  a  ruling 
machine  for  engraving  successive  lines,  either 
equidistant  or  in  just  gradation,  from  the  greatest 
required  distance  to  the  nearest  possible.  Upon 
this  instrument,  invented  in  1790,  he  made  vari- 
ous improvements,  and  constructed  one  capable 
of  drawing  lines  to  a  point,  and  of  forming  con- 
centric circles.  lie  introduced,  in  179i5,  the  use 
of  diamond  points  for  etching,  and  was  the  first 
person  who  succeeded  in  what  is  technically 
termed  '  biting  steel  in'  well.  Mr.  Lowrie,  hav- 
ing now  attained  the  highest  rank  in  his  peculiar 
line  of  art,  was  employed  in  1800  on  Dr.  llees's 
Cyclopa-'dia,  which,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  occu- 
pied a  large  portion  of  his  attention;  Wilkins's 
Vitruvius,  and  Magna  G rate ia;  Nicholson's  Ar- 
chitectural Dictionary,  &c.  His  chef-d'oeuvre  is 
considered  to  be  an  engraving  from  the  Doric 
Portico  at  Athens,  in  Nicholson's  Architecture. 
Of  his  engravings  of  machinery  that  of  Rams- 
den's  Sextant,  given  gratuitously  with  the  instru- 
ment, is  the  best.  Mr.  Lowrie,  who  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1812,  was  a 
favorer  of  the  Rerkeleyan  system,  and  published 
in  the  Imperial  Magazine,  January  1820,  an  in- 
genious letter  on  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  de- 
luge.    He  died  July  1824. 

J-,OVVTH  (Dr.  \\  illiam),  a  learned  divine, 
born  in  London  in  1661,  was  the  son  of  an  apo- 
thecary, and  took  his  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Oxford. 
His  learning  recommended  him  to  Dr.  JNlew, 
bishop  of  \N'inchester,  who  made  him  his  chap- 
lain, gave  him  two  livings  in  Hampshire,  and  con- 
ferred on  him  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Win- 
chester. Few  were  more  deeply  versed  in  critical 
learning ;  there  being  scarcely  any  ancient  author, 
(Ireek  or  Latin,  profane  or  ecclesiastical,  that  he 
had  not  read,  constantly  accompanying  his  read- 
ing with  critical  and  philosbi)hical  remarks. 
Of  his  collections  in  this  way,  he  was  upon  all 
occasions  very  communicative  :  hence  his  notes 
on  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  inserted  in  Potter's 
edition  ;  his  remarks  on  Josephus,  communicated 
to  Hudson  for  his  edition  ;  and  those  numerous 
annotations  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Historians, 
inserted  in  Reading's  edition  of  them  at  Cam- 
bridge. ,  He  also  assisted  the  author  of  Riblio- 
thpca  Biblica;  and  Dr.  Chandler,  late  bishop  of 
Durham,   in  his   Defence  of  Christianity.     His 


piety,  diligence,    hospitality,    and    beneficence, 
rendered  his  life  highly  exemplary,  and  enforced 
his  public  exhortations.     He  married   Margaret, 
daughter  of  Robert  Pitt,  esq.,  of  Blandford,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.     He 
died  in  1732.     He  published,  1.  A  Vindication 
of  the  Divine  Authority  and   li  spiration  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament :  2.  Directions  for  the 
Profitable  Reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  3. 
Commentaries  on  the  Prophets  ;  and  other  works. 
LowTH  (Robert),  D.D.  and  F.  R.  S.,  son  of 
the   preceding,  and    bishop  successively  of  St. 
David's,   Oxford,  and  London,  was  born  on  the 
29th  of  November,  1710.      He  studied  at  Win- 
chester College,  where  his  exercises  were  distin- 
guished by  their  elegance  ;  and  in  1730  he  went 
to  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  continued  his 
studies,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  June  8th, 
1737.     In  1741  he  was  elected  by  the  university 
professor  of  Hebrew  poetry,  re-elected  in  1743, 
and,  whilst  he  held  that  office,  he  read  his  admi- 
rable lectures  De  sacra  poesi  llebraeoruni.     In 
1744  bishop  Hoadley  appointed   him  rector  of 
Ovington    in    Hants;    in    1750    arciideacon    of 
Winchester,  and  rectorof  East  Weedhay  in  17.53. 
In    1754  the  university  created   him    1).  D.  by 
diploma.     Having,  in  1749,  travelled  with  lord 
George  and  lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  the  duke 
being,  in   1755,  lord  lieutenant  of  Irel.i.nd,  Dr. 
Lowth  went  to  that  kingdom  as  his  grace's  first 
chaplain.     Soon  after  this,  he  was  offered  the 
bishopric  of  Limerick  ;  but,  preferring  a  less  dig- 
nified station  in  his  own  country,  he  exchanged 
it  with  Dr.  Leslie,  prebendary  of  Durham  and 
rector  of  Sedpefield,  for  these  preferments.     In 
November,   1765,  he  was   chosen    F.  R.S.     In 
June,  1766,  he  was,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Squire, 
raised  to  the  see  of  St.  David's ;  and  in  October 
translated  to  that  of  O.xford.      In  April  1777  he 
was   translated   to  the  see  of  London,   on   the 
death  of  bishop  Terrick  ;  and  in  1783  he  declined 
the   ofli'er  of  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
After  having  been  long  afflicted  with  the  stone, 
he  died  at  Fulham,  November  3d,   1787.      He 
had  married,  in  1752,  Mary,  daughter  of  Law- 
rence Jackson  of  Christ  Church,  Hants,  esq.,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  five  daughters ;  of 
whom  two  and    his  lady  survived    him.      His 
literary  character    may  be   estimated    from    the 
value  and  the  importance  of  his  works.     Besides 
his   Prelections  on   the  Hebrew   Poetry,  which 
have    been  read  with    applause   abroad   and   at 
home,  he  published,  in  1751,  The  Life  of  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  a 
dedication  to  bishop  Hoadley;  which  involved 
him  in  a  dispute   concerning  a  decision  which 
that  bishop-had  made  respectinc;  the  wardenship 
of  Winchester  College.      In  1762  was  first  pub- 
lished his  Short  Introduction  to  English  Gram- 
mar, which  has  since  gone  through  many  editions. 
In   1778   he  published  his  last   great  work,  A 
Translation  of  Isaiah.     Several  occasional  dis- 
courses were  also  published  by  himself,  worthy  of 
their  author.     Of  his  poetical  pieces,  none  dis- 
play greater  merit  than  \'erses  on  the  Genealogy 
of  Christ,  and  The  Choice  of   Hercules,   both 
written  very  early  in  his  life.     He  wrote  a  spi- 
rited Imitation  of  an  Ode  of  Horace,  applied  to 
the  alarming  situation  of  Britain  in  1745:  and 
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Kome  Verses  on  the  Death  of  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales,  with  a  few  smaller  poems.  Learning  and 
taste,  however,  did  not  constitute  bishop  Lowth's 
highest  excellence.  His  amiable  manners  ren- 
dered him  an  ornament  to  his  station,  whilst  they 
endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  conversed; 
and  his  zeal  for  tlie  interest  of  religion  made  him 
promote  to  places  of  trust  and  dignity  such 
clergymen  as  he  knew  were  best  qualihed  to  till 
them;  and,  whilst  virtue  and  learning  are  es- 
teemed, the  memory  of  Lowth  will  be  respected. 

LOXA,  a  large  town  of  Spain,  in  Granada, 
situated  in  a  romantic  position  on  the  Xenil, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  wl)ich  enclose  the 
plain  of  Granada.  Its  streets  rise  above  one  an- 
other on  tlie  side  of  the  mountain;  crowned  by 
a  Moorish  castle.  It  has  some  salt-works,  and 
manufactures  of  copper.  Inhabitants  9000. 
Thirty  miles  west  of  Granada,  and  eighteen 
S.  S.  E.  of  Cordova. 

LoxA,  a  province  and  town  of  Quito,  South 
America,  abounding  in  bark  and  grain,  cows  and 
mules.  Cochineal  is  also  plentiful  here.  It 
abuts  northward  on  Guayaquil.  The  town  was 
founded  in  1546,  and  is  237  miles  south  of 
(^uito.     Inhabitants  10,000. 

LOXIA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  of  passeres  :  the  distinguishing  characters 
are  these  :  the  bill  is  strong,  convex  above  and 
below,  and  very  thick  at  the  base ;  the  nostrils 
are  small  and  round ;  the  tongue  is  as  if  cut  off 
at  the  end  ;  the  toes  are  four,  placed  three  before 
and  one  behind;  exceptingr  in  one  species,  which 
has  only  two  toes  before  and  one  behind.  There 
are  ninety-three  species,  besides  many  varieties, 
'i  he  following  are  among  the  most  remarkable  : 

L.  Abyssinica,  the  Abyssinian  ijrossbeak,  is 
about  the  size  of  the  hawfinch ;  the  bill  is  black  ; 
tile  irides  are  red  ;  the  top  and  sides  of  the  head, 
tiiroat,  and  breast,  are  black  ;  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body,  belly,  and  thighs,  pale  yellow,  inclin- 
ing to  brown  where  the  two  colors  divide :  the 
scapulars  are  blackish;  the  wing-coverts  brown, 
liordered  with  gray ;  the  quills  and  tail  brown, 
edged  with  yellow :  the  legs  are  of  a  reddish- 
gray.  This  bird  is  found  in  Abyssinia,  and 
makes  a  curious  nest  of  a  pyramidal  shape, 
which  hangs  from  the  ends  of  branches.  The 
opening  is  on  one  side,  facing  the  east;  the 
cavity  is  separated  in  the  middle  by  a  partition, 
up  which  the  bird  rises  perpendicularly  about 
half-way,  when  descendiiv.;',  the  nest  is  witiiin 
the  cavity,  on  one  side.  The  brood  is  thus  de- 
fended from  snakes,  squirrels,  monkeys,  and 
other  mischievous  animals,  besides  being  secure 
from  rain,  which  in  that  country  sometimes  lasts 
for  six  months  together. 

L.  Bengalensis,  the  Bengal  grossbeak,  is  a 
trifle  bigger  than  a  house-sparrow ;  the  bill  is  of 
a  flesh-color;  the  irides  are  whitish  ;  the  top  of 
the  head  is  of  a  golden  yellow;  the  ujipcr  parts 
of  the  body  are  brown,  with  paler  edges  ;  the 
sides  of  the  head  and  under  parts  rufous  white  ; 
across  the  breast  is  a  brown  band,  uniting  to,  and 
of  the  same  color  with,  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body ;  the  legs  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  the  claws 
gray.  This  bird  is  exceedingly  common  in  Ilin- 
,  dostan ;  he  is  astonishingly  sensible,  faithful,  and 
do'::lt,   never    voluntarily   deserting   the    place 


where  his  young  were  hatched,  but  not  averse, 
like  most  odier  birds,  to  the  society  of  mankind, 
and  easily  taught  to  perch  on  the  hand  of  his 
master.  In  a  state  of  nature  he  generally  builds 
his  nest  on  the  highest  tree  that  he  can  find, 
especially  on  the  palmyra,  or  on  the  Indian  fig- 
tree,  lie  makes  it  of  grass,  which  he  weaves  like 
cloth,  and  shapes  like  a  large  bottle,  suspending 
it  firmly  on  tlie  branches,  but  so  as  to  rock  with 
the  wind,  and  placing  it  with  its  entrance  down- 
wards to  secure  it  from  birds  of  prey.  His  nest 
usually  consists  of  two  or  three  chambers;  and 
it  is-  the  popular  belief  that  he  lights  them  with 
fire-flies,  which  he  catches  alive  at  night,  and 
confines  with  moist  clay  or  with  cow-dung. 
That  such  flies  are  often  found  in  his  nest,  where 
pieces  of  cow-dung  are  also  stuck,  is  indubitable ; 
but,  as  their  light  could  be  of  little  use  to  him,  it 
seems  probable  that  he  only  feeds  on  them.  He 
may  be  taught  with  ease  to  fetch  any  small  thing 
that  his  master  points  out  to  him.  The  young 
Hindoo  women  at  Benares,  and  in  other  places, 
wear  very  thin  plates  of  gold,  called  ticas, 
slightly  fixed  by  way  of  ornament  between  their 
eye-brows ;  and  when  they  pass  through  the 
streets  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  youthful 
libertines,  who  amuse  themselves  with  training 
bayas,  to  give  them  a  signal,  which  they  under- 
stand, and  send  them  to  pluck  the  pieces  of  gold 
from  the  foreheads  of  their  mistresses,  which  they 
bring  in  triumph  to  the  lovers.  The  baya  feeds 
naturally  on  grasshoppers  and  other  insects ;  but 
will  subsist,  when  tame,  on  pulse  macerated  in 
water. 

L.  CEerulea,  the  blue  grossbeak,  is  the  size 
of  the  bullfinch :  the  bill  is  strone,  brown,  and 
the  base  of  it  surrounded  with  black  feathers, 
which  reach  on  each  side  as  far  as  the  eye :  the 
plumage  is  in  general  a  deep  blue,  except  the 
quills  and  tail,  which  are  brown,  with  a  mixture 
of  green,  and  across  the  wing-coverts  a  band  of 
red  :  the  legs  are  dusky.  They  inhabit  South 
America,  but  are  sometimes  found  in  Carolina, 
where  they  are  seen  only  in  pairs,  but  disappear 
in  winter.  Their  song  consists  only  of  a  single 
note. 

L.  cardinalis,  the  cardinal  grossbeak,  is  nearly 
eight  inches  in  length.  The  bill  is  stout,  and  o 
a  pale  red  color ;  the  irides  are  hazel ;  the  head 
is  finely  crested,  the  feathers  rising  up  to  a 
point  when  erect;  round  the  bill,  and  on  the 
throat,  the  color  is  black  ;  the  rest  of  the  bird  is 
of  a  fine  red;  the  quills  and  tail  duller  than  the 
rest,  and  brownish  within  ;  the  Um.ts  are  the  color 
of  the  bill.  The  female  differs  from  the  male, 
being  mostly  of  a  reddish-brown.  This  species 
is  met  with  in  several  parts  of  North  America; 
and  has  attained  the  name  of  nightingale,  from  the 
sweetness  of  its  song,  which  resembles  that 
of  the  nightingale,  fn  spring,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer,  it  sits  on  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees,  singing:  early  in  the  morning,  and 
piercing  the  ear  with  its  loud  pipe.  They  are 
fond  of  maize  and  buck-wheat;  and  will  collect 
together  large  hoards  of  these,  often  as  much  as 
a  bushel,  which  they  artfully  cover  with  leaves 
and  small  twigs,  leaving  only  a  small  hole  for 
entrance  into  the  mnga;.iiie.  They  are  also  fond 
of  bees      They  come  in  the  beginninc;-  of  April 
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into  New  York  and  the  Jerseys  :  in  autumn  tliey 
depart  towards  Carolina.  They  are  pretty  tame, 
frequently  hopping  along  the  road  before  the 
traveller  ;  but  are  not  gregarious,  scarcely  ever 
more  than  three  or  four  being  met  with  together. 

L.  chloris,  the  green  finch,  is  a  wuU  known 
bird  :  the  general  color  is  a  yellowish-green, 
palest  on  the  rump  and  breast,  and  inclining  to 
white  on  the  belly ;  the  quills  are  edged  with 
yellow,  and  the  four  outer  tail-feathers  are  yel- 
low from  the  middle  to  the  base ;  the  hill  is 
pale  brown  and  stout ;  and  the  legs  are  of 
a  flesh  color.  This  species  is  common  in  Britain, 
and  flies  in  troops  during  winter.  They  make 
their  nests  in  some  low  busli  or  hedge,  composed 
of  dry  grass,  and  lined  with  hair,  wool,  &c., 
laying  five  or  six  greenish  eggs,  marked  at  the 
larger  end  with  red-brown  ;  and  the  male  takes 
his  turn  in  sitting.  These  birds  soon  become 
tame;  even  old  ones  being  familiar  almost  as 
soon  as  caught ;  they  live  five  or  six  years. 
Like  the  chaffinch,  they  grow  blind  if  exposed  to 
the  sun.  This  species  is  also  pretty  common 
every  where  on  the  continent,  but  not  very 
frequent  in  Russia;  and  is  not  at  all  found 
in  Siberia,  though  it  has  been  met  with  in 
Kamlschatka. 

L.  coccothraustes,  the  hawfinch,  is  in  length 
about  seven  inches,  breadth  thirteen  :  the  bill  is 
funnel-shaped,  strong,  thick,  and  of  a  dull  pale 
pink  color ;  the  breast  and  whole  under  side  are 
of  a  dirty  flesh-color;  the  neck  ash-colored;  the 
back  and  coverts  of  the  wings  of  a  deep  brown, 
those  of  the  tail  of  a  yellowish  bay  ;  the  greater 
quill-feathers  are  black,  marked  with  white  on 
their  inner  webs ;  the  tail  is  short,  spotted  with 
white  on  the  inner  sides;  and  the  legs  are  of  a 
flesh-color.  This  species  is  ranked  among  the 
British  birds  ;  but  they  only  visit  these  king- 
doms occasionally,  for  the  most  part  in  winter, 
and  never  breed  here.  They  abound  more  in 
France,  coming  into  Burgundy  in  small  flocks 
about  the  beginning  of  April;  and  soon'  after 
making  their  nests  between  the  bifurcation 
of  the  branches  of  trees,  of  small  dry  fibres,  in- 
termixed with  liverwort,  and  lined  with  finer 
materials.  Tlie  eggs  are  of  a  roundish  shape,  of 
a  bluish-green  spotted  with  olive-brown,  with  a 
few  irregular  black  markings  interspersed.  They 
are  also  common  in  Italy,  Germany,  Sweden, 
and  the  west  and  south  parts  of  Russia,  where 
the  wild  fruits  grow.  They  feed  on  berries,  ker- 
nels, he,  and,  from  the  great  strength  of  its 
bill,  crack  the  stones  of  the  fruit  of  the  haws, 
cherries,  i<cc.,  with  the  greatest  ease. 

L.  curvirostra,  the  common  cross-bill,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  lark,  and  is  known  by  the  singularity 
of  its  bill,  brth  mandibles  of  which  curve  oppo- 
site ways  and  cross  each  other.  The  general 
color  of  the  plumage  in  the  male  is  of  a  red- 
lead,  inclining  to  rose  color,  and  more  or  less 
mixed  w^ith  brown  ;  the  wings  and  tail  are 
brown ;  the  legs  black.  The  female  is  of  a  green 
color,  more  or  less  mixed  with  brown  in  those 
parts  where  the  male  is  red.  This  species  inha- 
bits Sweden,  Germany,  Poland,  Switzerland, 
Russia,  and  Siberia,  where  it  breeds  ;  but 
migrates  sometimes  in  vast  flocks  into  Britain 
and  other  countries  ;  for,  though  in  some  years 


few  are  met  with,  yet  in  others  they  have  visited 
us  by  thousands,  fixing  on  such  spots  as  are 
planted  with  pines,  for  the  sake  of  the  seeds, 
which  are  their  natural  food.  They  hold  the 
cone  in  one  claw  like  the  parrot.  They  also  visit 
North  America  and  Greenland;  and  make  their 
nests  in  the  highest  parts  of  fir-trees,  fastening 
them  to  the  branches  with  the  resinous  matter 
which  exudes  from  the  trees. 

L.  enucleator,  the  pine  grossbeak,  is  about 
nine  inches  long.  The  bill  is  strong,  dusky,  and 
forked  at  the  end  ;  the  head,  back,  neck,  and 
breast,  are  of  a  rich  crimson ;  the  bottoms  of 
the  feathers  ash-color ;  the  quill-feathers  and  tail 
dusky,  their  exterior  edges  of  a  dirty  white  ;  the 
legs  are  black.  This  species  frequents  the  most 
northern  parts  of  this  kingdom,  being  only  met 
with  in  Scotland,  especially  the  Highlands, 
where  they  breed,  and  inhabit  the  pine-forests, 
feeding  on  the  seeds,  like  the  crogs-bill.  They 
also  abound  in  the  pine-forests  of  Siberia,  Lap- 
land, and  the  north  of  Russia  ;  and  are  common 
about  St.  Petersburgh  in  autumn,  where  tliey  are 
caught  in  great  plenty  for  the  table.  They 
return  north  in  spring.  They  are  likewise  com- 
mon in  the  north  parts  of  America,  appearing  at 
Hudson's  Bay  in  May,  and  feeding  on  the  buds 
of  the  willow. 

L.  orix,  the  grenadier  grossbeak,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  house  sparrow.  The  forehead,  sides  of 
the  head,  and  chin,  the  breast  and  belly,  are 
black  ;  the  wings  are  brown,  with  pale  edges ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  is  of  a  beautiful 
red  color;  the  legs  are  pale.  These  birds  inhabit 
St.  Helena,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  fre- 
quenting watery  places  that  abound  with  reeds, 
among  which  they  are  supposed  to  make  their 
nest.  These  birds,  among  the  green  reeds,  fronr 
the  brightness  of  their  colors,  appear  like  so 
many  scarlet  lilies. 

L.  pensilis,  the  pensile  grossbeak,  the  toddy 
bird  of  Fryer,  is  about  the  size  of  the  house  spar- 
row :  the  bill  is  black,  the  irides  are  yellow ;  tlie 
head,  throat, and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  the  same; 
from  the  nostrils  springs  a  dull  green  stripe, 
which  passes  through  the  eye  and  beyond  it, 
where  it  is  broader ;  the  hind  part  of  the  head 
and  neck,  the  back,  rump,  and  wing  coverts, 
are  of  the  same  color ;  the  quills  are  black, 
edged  with  green  ;  the  belly  is  deep  gray,  and 
the  tail  and  legs  are  black.  This  species  is 
found  at  Madagascar,  and  fabricates  a  nest  of  a 
curious  construction,  composed  of  straw  and 
reeds  interwoven  in  shape  of  a  bag,  the  open- 
ing beneath.  It  is  fastened  above  to  a  twig  of 
some  tree;  mostly  to  those  growing  on  the  bor- 
ders of  streams.  On  one  side  of  this,  within,  is 
the  true  nest.  The  bird  does  not  form  a  new  nest 
every  year,  but  fastens  a  new  one  to  the  end  of 
the  last ;  and  often  as  many  as  five  in  number, 
one  hanging  from  another.  These  build  in 
society  like  rooks,  500  or  600  being  often  seen 
on  one  tree. 

L.  Philippina,  the  Philippine  grossbeak,  is 
about  the  size  of  a  sparrow  :  the  top  of  the  head, 
the  hind  part  of  the  neck  and  back,  and  the 
scapulars,  are  yellow,  the  middle  of  the  feathers 
brown  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back  is  brown, 
with  whitish  margins ;  the  fore  part  of  the  neck 
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and  breast  are  yellow ;  and  thence  to  tlie 
\z-xit  yellowish  white ;  the  wing  coverts  brown, 
edged  with  white ;  the  quills  are  brown,  with 
pale  rufous,  or  whitish  edges  ;  and  the  tail 
the  same;  the  legs  are  yellowish.  These  birds 
inhabit  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  are  noted  for 
making  a  most  curious  nest,  in  form  of  a  long 
cylinder,  swelling  out  into  a  globose  form  in  tlie 
middle.  This  is  composed  of  the  fine  fibres  of 
leaves,  &lc.,  and  fastened  by  the  upper  part  to 
the  extreme  branch  of  a  tree.  Ttie  entrance 
IS  from  beneath ;  and  after  ascending  the  cylin- 
der, as  far  as  the  globular  cavity,  the  true  nest  is 
placed  on  one  side  of  it;  where  this  little  archi- 
tect lays  her  eggs,  and  hatches  her  brood  in 
perfect  security.  A  variety  of  this  species,  the 
baglafechat,  an  inhabitant  of  Abyssinia,  makes  a 
very  curious  nest  like  the  former,  but  a  little 
different  in  shape,  which  is  said  to  have  some- 
what of  a  spiral  form,  not  unlike  that  of  a  nau- 
tilus. It  suspends  it,  like  the  other,  on  the 
extreme  twig  of  some  tree,  chiefly  one  that  hangs 
over  some  still  water;  and  always  turns  tlie 
opening  towards  that  quarter  wlience  least  rain 
may  be  expected. 

L.  pyrrhula,  the  bullfinch,  is  well  known. 
The  head,  wings,  and  tail,  are  black ;  the  breast 
and  belly  red  ;  the  upper  tail  coverts  and  vent 
white;  and  the  breast  ash-color.  The  female 
differs  in  having  the  under  parts  of  a  reddish 
brown.  This  species  is  common  in  most  parts 
of  the  continent,  and  throughout  Russia  and 
Siberia,  where  it  is  caught  for  the  table.  They 
are  pretty  common  in  England,  and  build 
in  bushes,  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  nest  is  composed  chiefly  of  moss ;  and  the 
eggs,  which  are  five  or  six  in  number,  are  dirty 
bluish  white,  marked  at  the  large  end  with  dark 
spots.  The  time  of  breeding  is  about  the  end  of 
May,  or  beginning  of  June.  In  summer  they 
frequent  woods  and  retired  places.  In  winter 
they  approach  gardens  and  orchards,  and  make 
havock  among  the  buds  of  trees.  The  bullfinch, 
in  its  wild  state,  has  only  a  plain  note,  but 
when  tamed  it  becomes  remarkably  docile,  and 
may  be  taught  any  tune  after  a  pipe,  or  to  whistle 
any  notes  in  the  justest  manner;  it  seldom  for- 
gets what  it  has  learned ;  and  will  become 
so  tame  as  to  come  at  call,  perch  on  its  master's 
shoulders,  and,  at  command,  go  through  a  diffi- 
cult musical  lesson.  They  may  be  also  taught 
to  speak,  and  some  thus  instructed  are  annually 
brought  to  London  from  Germany. 

L.  socia,  the  sociable  grossbeak,  is  about  tlie 
size  of  a  bullfinch  :  the  general  color  of  the  body 
above  is  rufous  brown,  the  under  parts  yellow- 
ish ;  the  beak  and  muzzle  are  black ;  the  legs 
brown,  and  the  tail  is  short.  It  inhabits  the  in- 
terior country  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
These  birds  live  together  in  large  societies,  and 
their  mode  of  nidification  is  extremely  uncom- 
mon. They  build  in  a  species  of  mimosa,  which 
grows  to  an  uncommon  size,  and  which  they 
seem  to  select  for  that  purpose,  as  well  on 
account  of  its  ample  head,  and  the  great  strength 
of  its  branches,  calculated  to  admit  and  to  sup- 
port the  extensive  buildings  which  they  have  to 
erect,  as  for  the  tallncss  and  smoothness  of 
its  trunk,  which  their  great  enemies,  the  serpent 


tribe,  are  unable  to  climb.  The  metliod  in  which 
the  nests  themselves  are  fabricated  is  highly 
curious.  In  one  described  by  Mr.  Patersou 
there  could  be  no  less  a  number,  he  says,  than 
from  800  to  1000  residing  under  the  same  roof. 
He  calls  it  a  roof,  because  it  perfectly  resembles 
that  of  a  thatched  house;  and  the  ridge  forms  an 
angle  so  acute  and  so  smooth,  projecting  over 
the  entrance  of  the  nest  below,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  reptile  to  approach  them.  The 
industry  of  these  birds  'seems  almost  equal,' 
says  our  author,  '  to  that  of  the  bee  ;  througliout 
the  day  they  appear  to  be  busily  employed 
in  carrying  a  fine  species  of  grass,  which  is  the 
principal  material  they  employ  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  this  extraordinary  work,  as  well  as  for 
additions  and  repairs.  Many  trees  I  have  seen 
borne  down  with  the  weight,  and  others  I  have 
observed  with  their  boughs  completely  covered 
over.  One  of  the  deserted  nests  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  break  down,  so  as  to  inform  myself 
of  the  internal  structure  of  it,  and  found  it 
equally  ingenious  with  that  of  the  external. 
There  are  many  entrances,  each  of  which  forms 
a  regular  street,  with  nests  on  both  sides,  at 
about  two  inches  distance  from  each  other.  The 
grass  with  which  they  build  is  called  the  bosh- 
man's  grass ;  and  I  believe  the  seed  of  it  to  be 
their  principal  food ;  though,  on  examining  their 
nests,  I  found  the  wings  and  legs  of  different 
insects.' 

L.  tridactyla,  the  three-toed  grossbeak,  the 
guisso  balito  of  Buffon,  has  only  three  toes,  two 
before  and  one  behind.  The  bill  is  toothed  on 
the  edges  :  the  head,  throat,  and  forepart  of  the 
neck,  are  of  a  beautiful  red,  which  is  prolonged 
in  a  narrow  band  quite  to  the  vent ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  back,  and  tail,  are  black  ;  the 
wing  coverts  brown  edged  with  white  ;  quills 
brown,  with  greenish  edges ;  and  legs  a  dull 
red  :  the  wings  reach  half  way  on  the  tail.  This 
species  inhabits  Abyssinia;  where  it  frequents 
woods, -and  is  a  solitary  species.  It  feeds  on 
kernels  of  seeds,  which  it  breaks  with  ease  with 
its  bill. 

LOXODROM'ICK,  n.  s.  Gr.  XoKoq,  obliquo 
and  Spoixog,  a  course.     Oblique  sailing. 

LMfldromick  is  the  art  of  oblique  sailing  by  the 
rhomb,  which  always  makes  an  equal  angle  with 
every  meridian  ;  that  is,  when  you  sail  neither  di- 
rectly under  the  equator,  nor  under  one  and  the 
same  meridian,  but  across  them  :  hence  the  table  of 
rhombs,  or  the  transverse  table  of  miles,  with  the 
table  of  longitudes  and  latitudes,  by  which  the 
sailor  may  practically  find  his  course,  distance,  lati- 
tude, or  longitude,   is  called  baodromick.       Harris. 

LOY'AL,  adj.    ^      Fr.  lo^/ul,  hi  {law)  ;  Ital. 

Loy'alist,  n.  s.  (  kale  (le)  ;  Span,  leal  (le). 

Loy'ally,  ado.  i  Strictly,    attached    or   obe- 

Loy'alty,  n.  s.  J  dient  to  the  laws  of  one's 
country,  and  hence  to  the  sovereign ;  faithful  to 
vows  or  engagements  of  any  kind.  A  loyalist 
is  an  adherent  to  the  king  or  sovereign  power. 
I^oyalty  (l'"r.  loiaut'c),  fidelity  to  prince  or  coun- 
try; or  any  object  of  vows  or  attachment. 

The  regard  of  duty  in  that  most  loital  nation  over- 
came all  other  diiliculties.  hiwlki. 
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Of  Gloster's  treachery, 
And  of  tlie  loyal  service  of  his  son, 
\\  hen  1  informed  him,  then  he  called  me  sot. 

aiiakspeure. 
Though  loyuUu,  well  held,  to  fools  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly ;  yet  he  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord, 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer.  Id. 

What  though  you  be  L'ljal  to  earthly  kings  and 
their  crowns  and  kingdoms,  yet  if  you  he  traitors  and 
rebels  against  the  King  of  his  church,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  sceptre  of  his  kingdom  ;  not  suffering  him 
by  his  laws  and  oiKcers  to  reign  over  you,'  shall 
your  hyiiUy  towards  men  excuse  your  treasons 
against  the  l.ord.  Bp.  Hull. 

'J  he  cedar,  by  the  instigation  of  the  lomlists,  fell 
out  with  the  honiebians.  Hovel's  Vocal  Forest. 

He  had  never  any  veneration  for  the  court,  but 
only  such  loiidlly  to  the  king  as  the  law  required. 

Clarendon. 
Hail  wedded  love  !  by  thee 
Founded  in  reason  loiiul,  just,  and  pure.   Milton. 
Abdiel  faithful  found 
Unshaken,  unscduced,  unterrified. 
His  loiialty  he  kept.  Id. 

Vorloifaltu  is  still  the  same, 
AV'hether  it  win  or  lose  the  game  ; 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shone  upon.     Hndihms. 
There  Laodamia  with  Evadne  moves. 
Unhappy  both,  but  /(ii/«/  in  their  loves.   Drydeu. 

J.yi/(ii  subjects  often  seize  their  prince. 
Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  ofTence. 

Id. 
The  circling  year  I  wait,  with  ampler  stores. 
And  fitter  pomp,  to  hail  my  native  shores  ; 
Then  by  my  realms  due  homage  would  be  paid. 
For  wealthy  kings  are  louallit  obeyed. 

Pope's  Odysseu. 
The  most  inviolable  attachment  to  the  laws  of  our 
country  is  every  where  acknowledged  a  capital  vir- 
tue ;  and,  where  the  people  are  not  so  happy  as  to 
have  any  legislature  but  a  single  person,  the  strictest 
loyally  is,  in   tiiat  case,  the  truest  patriotism. 

Hume. 
We  too  are  friends  to  loyally.     W'c  love 
The  being,  who  loves  tlie  .aw   -espects  his  bounds, 
And  reigns  content  within  tt.em.  Coivper. 

LOYOLA  (Ignatius),  tlie  founder  of  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  was  born  at  tlie  castle  of  Loyola, 
in  Giupuscoa,  in  1491  :  and  became  first  pa^^e  to 
Ferdinand  V.,  king  of  Spain,  and  llien  an  olficer 
in  iiis  army.  In  tliis  last  capacity  he  signa- 
lised himseif  by  liis  valor;  and  liad  his  riglit  leg 
broken  by  a  cannon  ball,  at  the  siege  of  Pam- 
peUina,  in  1521.  While  confined  by  his  wound, 
a  Life  of  the  Saints  was  put  into  his  hands, 
which  determined  him  to  forsake  the  military 
for  tlie  ecclesiastical  profession.  His  first  de- 
vout exercise  was  to  dedicate  himself  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  as  her  knight,  lie  then  prac- 
tised the  most  severe  mortifications  for  above  a 
year;  after  which  he  went  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Iloly  Land  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  he 
continued  iiis  tiieological  studies  in  the  univer- 
sities of  Spain,  tliough  he  was  tlieii  thirty-three 
years  of  ago.  Tn  1.526,  upon  commencing 
preacher,  he  was  imprisoned  at  Alcara  and  Sala- 
manca, and  impeached  before  the  inquisition. 
After  this  he  went  to  Paris,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  new  order;  the  institutes  of  whicli  he 
presented  to  pope  Paul  IIL,  who  made  many 
objections  to  them,  but  at  last  confirtned  the  in- 


stitution in  l.'»40.  He  died  in  Rome,  July  31st 
155G,  aged  sixty-six;  and  left  his  disciples  two 
celebrated  works;  1.  Spiritual  Exercises;  2. 
Constitutions,  or  Rules  of  the  Order.  But,  though 
these  avowed  institutes  contain  many  privileges 
obnoxious  to  the  welfare  of  society,  the  most  ob- 
jectionable are  contained  in  tlie  private  rules 
entitled  INIoiuta  Secreta,  which  were  not  disco- 
vered till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  most  writers  attribute  these,  and  even  tlie 
Constitutions,  to  Laynez,  the  second  general  of 
the  order. 

LOZ'ENGE,  n.  s.  Fr.  losenge ,  Gr.  Xo^of, 
oblique.  A  rhomb;  a  preserved  fruit,  or  medici- 
nal cake,  of  this  form. 

Not  icladde  in  silke  was  he, 
But  all  in  flowris  and  flowrettes, 
I  painted  all  with  amorettes, 
And  with  losinsis  and  scochons. 
With  birdis,  liberdes,  and  lions. 
And  othir  bestis  wrought  ful  well. 

Chaucer.   Romaunt  of  the  Eose. 
The  best  builders  resolve  upon  rectangular  squares, 
as  a  mean  between  too  few  and  too  many  angles  ; 
and,  through  the  equal  inclination  of  the  sides,  tliey 
are  stronger  than  the  rhomb  or  losenge. 

Wotlon's  Architecture. 
They  are    of  two  sorts,  square  and  lozenge:  the 
first  is  used  in  cutting  very  broad  strokes,  the  other 
for  fainter  and  more  delicate  lines. 

Imison's  Elernents. 

Lozenge,  in  heraldry.  See  Herald ry- 
Thougii  all  heralds  agree  that  ladies  are  to  place 
their  arms  on  lozenges,  yet  they  differ  with  re- 
spect to  the  causes  tliat  gave  rise  to  it.  Plutarch 
says,  in  the  life  of  Tlieseus,  that  in  JNIegara,  an 
ancient  town  of  Greece,  the  tomb-stones,  under 
which  the  bodies  of  the  Amazons  lay,  were  of  that 
form.  S.  Petra  Sancta  says,  this  shield  repre- 
sents a  cushion,  on  which  women  used  to  sit  and 
spin.  Sir  J.  Feme  thinks  it  is  formed  from  the 
shield  called  Tesra,  which  the  Romans  finding 
unfit  for  war,  allowed  women  to  place  their  en- 
signs upon,  with  one  of  its  angles  always  upper- 
most. 

Lozenges,  among  jewellers,  are  common  te 
brilliant  and  rose  diamonds.  In  brilliants  they 
are  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  skill  and  stat 
facets  on  the  bezil ;  in  the  latter  by  the  meeting 
of  the  facets  in  the  horizontal  ribs  of  the  crown. 
See  Facet. 

LOZERE,  a  department  of  France,  is  formed 
of  the  ancient  district  of  the  Gevaudan  and  part 
of  the  Cevennes  dependent  on  the  former  pro- 
vince of  Languedoc,  and  takes  its  name  from  a 
small  chain  of  mountains,  being  part  of  those 
called  the  Cevennes  mountains.  The  chief  place 
is  Mende ;  it  consists  of  three  arrondisscments 
or  subprefectures,  Alende  containing  43,821  in- 
habitants ;  Florae  39,453;  Marvejols  50,GCiO ; 
making  a  total  population  of  133,934  souls,  on 
an  area  of  2421  square  miles.  It  is  subdivided 
into  twenty-four  cantons,  and  191  communes, 
yielding  a  territorial  revenue  of  5,904,000  francs, 
is  in  the  ninth  military  division,  with  two  elec- 
toral arrondissements,  which  send  two  members 
to  tlie  chamber  of  deputies.  It  has  a  royal  court 
at  Nismes,  and  a  bishopric  at  Mende.  This  de- 
partment is  bounded  on  the  north  by  those  of 
Cantal   and   tlie   I'pper  Loire;  on   the  east  bv 
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tliosc  of  ArdecilO  and  the  Gurd  ;  on  the  south  by 
the  Cianl,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  the  Avey- 
ron.  It  is  intersected  by  mountains,  on  which 
are  many  lakes  abounding  in  fish,  and  by  valleys 
and  plains  of  moderate  extent  and  not  very  fer- 
tile. It  is  divided  by  nature  into  three  parts, 
known  by  their  respective  names  of  Montagues, 
Causses,  and  Cevennes ;  the  first  of  which  pro- 
duces rye,  a  small  quantity  of  barley  and  oats 
and  forage ;  the  second,  which  is  tiie  most  fer- 
tile, yields  wheat,  small  grain, forage,  and  fruits; 
the  third  produces  a  little  rye,  chestnuts,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  potatoes.  Tlie  Cevennes  moun- 
tains extend  over  part  of  this  department,  from 
one  of  the  peaks  of  which,  the  mountain  of  Lo- 
zere,  it  derives  its  name ;  they  are  covered  with 
snow  during  a  part  of  the  year.  Among  the 
])lants  which  grow  spontaneously  in  these  moun- 
tains, are  many  that  are  useful  in  pharmacy. 
Great  flocks  of  sheep  are  reared  here,  and  a  great 
number  of  mules;  during  the  summer  also  they 
receive  flocks  from  Lower  Languedoc.  In  some 
parts  the  mulberry  tree  is  cultirated  v.ith  toler- 
able success.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
is  very  variable ;  at  some  periods,  and  at  certain 
degrees  of  altitude,  two  or  three  different  tempe- 
ratures are  experienced  in  the  same  day.  In  the 
north  the  winter  lasts  for  six  months,  and  in  some 
years  even  nine;  but  towards  the  south  it 
scarcely  continues  four  months.  The  height  of 
the  sun  and  the  numerous  waters  render  this 
country  cold  and  damp,  and  this  is  the  common 
temperature  of  the  department ;  the  winters  are 
usually  severe,  the  spring  seasons  rainy,  tlie 
summers  often  stormy,  and  the  autumns  fine  only 
towards  the  end.  This  mountainous  country  is 
cultivated  with  oxen,  and  does  not  yield  a  suffi- 
cient supply  for  its  inhabitants.  There  are  21,681 
hectars  of  forests  and  vei-y  few  vineyards;  the 
mean  produce  of  every  hectar  of  arable  land  is 
ten  francs  ninety-four  centimes. 

Here  are  also  mines  of  iron,  lead,  antimonj, 
silver,  and  copper,  and  quarries  of  marble,  gra- 
nite, porphyry,  and  plaster.  At  Bagnols  there 
are  mineral  waters.  The  manufacture  of  serges, 
and  cotton  spinning,  is  carried  on  successfully ; 
mines  of  copper  and  lead  are  worked,  and  vari- 
ous foundries.  A  number  of  workmen  annually 
emigrate  to  the  soulli,  to  attend  the  cultivation 
of  the  silk-worm,  and  at  the  same  time  to  labor 
at  the  hay  making  and  the  harvest.  The  people 
trade  in  wine,  chestnuts,  oil,  coarse  cloths,  serges, 
and  cotton  yarn. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tarn,  the  Lot,  the 
Allier,  the  Garden,  the  Chassezat,  the  Truyere, 
the  Bez,  the  Tarnon,  the  Mimente,  the  Jaute  and 
the  Cologne.  It  is  crossed  by  none  of  the  great 
royal  roads;  but  fourteen  different  cross  roads 
serve  to  promote  the  communication;  goods  are 
chiefly  conveyed  on  mules. 

LozERE,  The,  a  high  mountain  in  the  Ce- 
vennes, situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
department,  1o  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  is 
about  1473  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
has  a  plat  of  granite  on  the  top,  in  shape  bearing 
resemblance  to  the  back  of  an  ass,  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  long,  covered  with  fine  pastures  and 
thick  forests. 

h\' ,  n.  s.     A  game  at  cards     See  Loo. 


LUB'BARD,  71.  s.  \    Perhaps  from  Lou, 

Lub'ber,  2^ which    see.       There 

Lub'berly,  adj.  &  adv.  J  are  also  Belg.  lobben, 
emasculated,  and  luyurd,  a  lout,  probable  deri- 
vations. A  sturdy,  lazy  fellow.  Lubberly  is 
awkward  ;  clownish. 

For  tempests  and  showers  deceiveth  a  many, 
And  lingering  lubbers  loose  many  a  penie.      1  usser. 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder, 
As  if  his  feet  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast, 
And  great  Troy  shrinking. 

Shakspeare.   Troilus  and  Cresudii. 
A  notable  lubber  thou  reportest  him  to  be. 

Shakspeare. 
I  came  to  Eaton  to  marry  Mrs.  Anne  Page ;  and 
she's  a  great  tublierly  boy.  Id. 

These  chase  the  smaller  shoals  of  fish  from  the 
main  sea  into  the  havens,  leaping  up  and  down  puf- 
fing like  a  fat  tuhber  out  of  breath.  Carew. 
Tell  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat  ; 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  threshed  the  corn, 
That  ten  day  labourers  could  not  end  ; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  fend.      Milton. 
Merry  Andrew  on  the  low  rope  copies  lubberly  the 
same  tricks  which  his  master  is  so  dexterously  per- 
forming on  the  high.                                        Dryden. 
Venetians  do  not  more  uncouthly  ride, 
Than  did  your  lubber  state  mankind  bestride. 

Id. 
How  can  you  name  that  superannuated  lubber? 

Congreve. 
Yet  their  wine  and  their  victuals  those  curmudgeon 
lubbards 
Lock  up  from  my  sight  in  cellars  and  cupboards. 

Swifi. 

LUBEC,  or  Lubeck,  a  city  and  port  of  Ger- 
many, in  Lower  Saxony.  It  is  seated  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Trave  with  tiie  Steckenitz,  the 
Elbe,  the  Wackenitz,  Sec,  twelve  miles  from  the 
Baltic,  where  it  has  a  tine  harbour.  By  the 
Steckenitz  and  the  Elbe  it  communicates  with 
the  German  Ocean.  The  city  lies  on  the  side  of 
a  hill,  with  the  Trave,  increased  by  the  Stecke- 
nitz on  the  one  side,  and  the  Wackenitz  on  the 
other ;  and  is  strongly  fortified  with  bastions, 
walls,  and  ramparts ;  the  last  of  which  are  planted 
v.ith  trees,  and  for  man  agreeable  walk.  Lubec, 
being  formerly  the  chief  of  the  lianse  Towns  was 
very  powerful,  but  a  great  part  [of  its  trade  is 
now  transferred  to  Hamburg :  however,  it  still 
employs  100  ships,  and  has  a  fair  share  of  the 
Baltic  trade.  It  is  about  two  miles  long,  and 
more  than  one  broad.  The  houses  are  of  stone. 
Several  of  the  streets  have  on  each  side  rows  of 
lime  trees,  with  canals  in  the  middle.  The 
chief  public  structures  are  the  cathedral,  the 
church  of  St.  !\Iary's,  several  Lutheran  churches, 
a  nunnery  with  an  abbess,  and  prioress  ;  a  poor's 
house,  an  alms-house,  or])han  house,' a  hospital 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Giiost,  a  house  in  which 
poor  travellers  are  entertained  three  days,  and 
then  sent  forward  with  a  pass,  or  provided  with 
medicine  if  ill ;  a  Calvinistic  church,  and  Ca- 
tholic Chapel.  Tiie  deputies  of  the  Hanse 
Towns  used  to  meet  in  tlie  town  house  of  Lu- 
bec. Inhabitants  .5."),000.  It  is  forty  miles 
north-east  of  Hamburg.  In  1802  Lubec  had 
seventy  to  eighty  merchant  vessels  of  burthen, 
and  in  the  same  year  there  entered  13G8  vessels, 
and  cleared  out  1234.  It  has  manufactories  of 
cordage  and  sail-cloth,  sugar  refineries  and  to- 
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bacco  manufactories,  and  builds  merchant  ves- 
sels. Travemunde  is  a  village  of  fishermen  and 
pilots,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river ;  it  has  a 
fortress  mounting  forty  cannons.  Its  port, 
where  vessels  above  200  tons  lighten  to  ascend 
to  Lubec,  can  hold  sixty  sail.  A  packet  sails 
between  this  place  and  Petersburg. 

LUBIENITSRI  (Stanislaus),  a  Polish  gentle- 
man, born  at  Cracow  in  1623,  and  educated  by 
his  father.  lie  became  a  celebrated  Socinian 
minister;  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  toleration 
from  the  German  princes  for  his  brethren.  His 
labors,  however,  were  ineffectual;  being  himself 
persecuted  by  the  Lutheran  ministers  and  ba- 
nished from  place  to  place,  until  at  length,  in  IG?.'*, 
he  was  poisoned  with  his  two  daughters,  his  wife 
narrowly  escaping.  He  wrote,  1.  A  History  of 
the  Reformation  in  Poland ;  2.  A  History  of 
Comets,  from  the  Flood  to  1G65 :  and  other 
works  in  Latin. 

LUBIN  (Augustin),  according  to  Dr.  Wat- 
kins,  or  Nicholas  Lubin  according  to  others,  geo- 
grapher to  Louis  XIV.,  and  an  Augustine  monk, 
was  born  in  1624.  He  wrote  a  description  of 
Lapland  ;  Sacred  Geography  ;  and  several  other 
works.     lie  died  in  1695,  aged  seventy-one. 

LuEix  (Elihard),  a  Protestant  divine,  born  at 
Westersted  in  Germany,  and  educated  at  Leip- 
sic.  He  became  professor  of  poetry  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Rostock,  in  1595:  and  in  1605  pro- 
fessor of  divinity.  He  wrote  notes  on  Anacreon, 
Juvenal,  Persius,  &c.,  and  several  other  works; 
but  his  most  celebrated  production  is  a  treatise 
on  the  nature  and  origin  of  evil,  entitled  Phos- 
phorus de  Causa  prima  etNatura  Mali,  printed  at 
Rostock  in  1596;  in  which  we  have  a  curious 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  origin  of  moral  evil. 
He  supposed  two  co-eternal  principles;  not 
matter  and  vacuum,  as  Epicurus  did  :  but  God, 
and  Nihilum  or  Nothing. 

Ll^BLIN,  a  considerable  town  of  Poland,  ca- 
pital of  the  palatinate  of  the  same  name,  with  a 
citadel,  a  bishop's  see,  a  university,  a  Jewish  sy- 
nagogue, and  judicial  courts.  It  has  three  fairs, 
frequenter!  by  merchants  from  all  nations.  It  is 
seated  on  the  Bystrzna.     Long.  22°  31'  E.,  lat. 


■^       Lat.  lnhricus.     To 

make  smooth,  slippe- 

[  ry,  or  of  easy  move- 

fment.      Lubricity  is 

s.     j  smoothness  ;  aptness 

J  to  move  or  glide  ea- 


51°  26  N; 

LU'BRlCATE,i;.a. 

LUBRFC'ITY,  n.  S. 

Lu'bric,  adj. 

Lu'bricous, 

Lubrifica'tion,  7 

Lubrifac'tion. 
sily  ;  slipperiness  ;  uncertainty ;  wantonness. 
Lubric  and  lubricous  are,  smooth  ;  slippery  ; 
loose  ;  unsteady ;  wanton.  Lubrification  and 
lubrifaction,  the  act  of  making  smooth  or  lubri- 
cous. 

The  cause  is  lubrifaction  and  relaxation,  as  in  me- 
dicines emollient ;  such  as  milk,  honey,  and  mallows. 

Bacon . 

I  will  deduce  nim  from  his  cradle  through  the 
deep  and  luhrick  waves  of  state,  tUl  he  is  swallowed 
in  the  gulph  of  fatality.  Wutlon. 

A  throng 
Of  short  thick  sobs,  whose  thundering  volleys  float 
And  roll  themselves  over  hur  lubrick  throat 
In  panting  murmurs.  Crashaiv. 

lie  that  enjoyed  crowns,  and  knew  their  worth, 
excepted   them  not  out  of  the  charge  of  universal 


vanity ;  and  yet  the  politician  is  not  discouraged  at 
the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs,  and  the  Inhnciiy 
of  his  subject.  Glanvillc's  Apology. 

The  judgment  being  the  leading  power,  if  it  be 
stored  with  labricoui  opinions  instead  of  clearly  con- 
ceived truths,  and  peremptorily  resolved  in  them, 
the  practice  will  be  as  irregular  as  the  conceptions. 

Id.  Scepsis. 

The  manifold  impossibilities  and  luhricities  of 
matter  cannot  have  the  same  conveniencies  in  any 
modification.  More. 

From  the  letchery  of  these  fauns,  he  thinks  that 
satyr  is  derived  from  them,  as  if  wantonness  and 
luhriciti/  were  essential  to  that  poem  which  ought  in 
all  to  be  avoided.  Dryden. 

Why  were  we  hurried  down 
This  lubrick  and  adulterate  age  ; 

Xay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own, 
T'  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage "!   Id. 

A  state  of  tranquillity  is  never  to  be  attained,  but 
by  keeping  perpetually  in  our  thoughts  tlie  cer- 
tainty of  death  and  the  lubricity  of  fortune. 

L' Estrange. 

Both  the  ingredients  are  of  a  lubricating  nature  ; 
the  mucilage  adds  to  the  lubricity  of  the  oil,  and  the 
oil  preserves  the  mucilage  from  inspissation. 

Ray  on  Creation. 

A  twofold  liquor  is  prepared  for  the  inunction  and 
luhrifiration  of  the  heads  of  the  bones  ;  an  oily  one, 
furnished  by  the  marrow  ;  a  mucilaginous,  supplied 
by  certain  glandules  seated  in  the  articulations. 

Id. 

The  parts  of  water  being  voluble  and  lubricous,  as 
well  as  fine,  it  easily  insinuates  itself  into  the  tubes 
of  vegetables,  and  by  that  means  introduces  into 
them  the  matter  it  bears  along  with  it. 

Woodward's  Natural  History. 

There  are  aliments  which,  besides  this  Inhricating 
quality,  stimulate  in  a  small  degree. 

Arbuilinot  on  Aliments. 

The  patient  is  relieved  by  the  mucilaginous  and 
the  saponaceous  remedies,  some  of  which  lubricate, 
and  otiiers  both  lubricate  and  stimulate.  Sharp. 

To  trace  in  Nature's  most  minute  design 

The  signature  and  stamp  of  power  divine  , 

Contrivance  intricate,  expressed  with  ease. 

Where  unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees  ; 

The  shapely  limb  and  lubricated  joint,. 

Within  the  small  dimensions  of  a  point, 

Muscle  and  nerve  miraculously  spun  ; 

His  mighty  work,  who  speaks  and  it  is  done. 

Coicpn-. 

LUCANIA,  a  country  of  Italy,  and  a  part  of 
Magna  Grascia  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Silarus,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  Picen- 
tini,  and  by  the  river  Bradanus,  by  which  it  is 
parted  from  the  Apuli  Peucetii ;  on  the  south  by 
the  Laus,  which  separated  it  from  the  Bruttii ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Sinus  Tarentinus  ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Tuscan  Sea. 

LUCANUS  (Marcus  Anna;us),  a  Latin  poet, 
born  at  Corduba  in  Spain,  about  A.  D.  39.  He 
was  the  son  of  Anna;us  Mela,  the  youngest  bro- 
ther of  Seneca :  and  was  conveyed  to  Rome  at , 
the  age  of  eight  months.  At  Rome  he  was  edu- 
cated under  the  Stoic  Cornutns,  so  warmly  cele- 
brated by  his  disciple  Persius  the  satirist,  who 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Lucan.  In  the  close 
of  his  education,  Lucan  is  said  to  have  passed 
some  time  at  Athens.  On  his  return  to  R  mt 
he  rose  to  the  office  of  questor,  before  he  had  at- 
tained the  legal  age.  He  was  afterwards  enrol- 
led among  the  augurs  ;  and  married  a  lady  of 
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noble  birth.  Lucan  had  for  some  time  been 
admitted  to  familiarity  with  Nero,  wlien  tlie  em- 
peror chose  to  contend  with  him  for  poetical 
honors  by  the  public  recital  of  a  poem  he  had 
composed  on  Niobe.  Lucan  had  the  hardiness  to 
repeat  a  poem  on  Orpheus,  in  competition  with 
that  of  Nero ;  and  the  judges  of  the  contest  were 
just  and  bold  enough  to  decide  against  the  empe- 
ror. Hence  Nero  became  the  persecutor  of  his 
successful  rival,  and  prohibited  him  to  produce 
any  poetry  in  public.  The  well  known  conspi- 
racy of  Piso  against  the  tyrant  soon  followed  ; 
and  Tacitus  concludes  that  Lucan  engaged  in  the 
enterprise  from  the  poetical  injuries  he  had  re- 
ceived. His  firmness  and  intrepidity  are  very 
forcibly  displayed  in  the  picture  of  his  death 
which  Tacitus  has  given  us.  He  was  condemned 
to  have  his  veins  opened,  as  his  uncle  Seneca 
had  before  him;  and,  '  while  his  blood  issued 
in  streams,  perceiving  his  feet  and  hands  to  grow 
cold  and  stiffen,  and  life  to  retire  by  little  and 
little  from  the  extremities,  while  his  heart  was 
still  beating  with  vital  warmth,  and  his  faculties 
nowise  impaired,  he  recollected  some  lines  of  his 
own,  which  described  a  wounded  soldier  expir- 
ing in  a  manner  that  resembled  this.  These  lines 
he  rehearsed ;  and  they  were  the  last  words  he 
ever  uttered.'  The  critics  differ  concerning  the 
verses  of  the  Pharsalia  which  the  author  repeat- 
ed. Some  think  the  verses  were  v.  810  to  814, 
lib.  ix.,  but  Lipsius  contends,  that  the  passage 
occurs  in  lib.  iii.  v.  635 — 638 ;  thus  translated 
jy  Mr.  Rowe : 

No  single  wound  the  gaping  rupture  seems, 
Where  trickling  crimson  swells  in  slender  streams  ; 
But,  from  an  op'niug  horrible  and  wide, 
A  thousand  vessels  pour  the  bursting  tide  : 
At  once  the  winding  channel's  course  was  broke  ; 
Where  wandering  life  her  inasy  journey  took  ; 
At  once  the  currents  all  forgot  their  way, 
And  lost  their  purple  in  the  azure  sea. 

Such  was  the  death  of  Lucan,  before  he  had 
completed  his  twenty-seventh  year.  His  wife, 
Polla  Argentaria,  is  said  to  have  transcribed  and 
corrected  the  first  three  books  of  his  Pharsalia 
after  his  death.  Quintilian  disputes  the  title  of 
Lucan  to  be  classed  among  the  poets  ;  and  Sca- 
liger  says,  that  he  seems  rather  to  bark  than  to 
sing.  But  the  most  elevated  poetic  spirits  have 
been  his  warmest  admirers ;  in  France  he  was 
idolised  by  Corneille,  and  in  England  translated 
by  Rowe.  The  severest  censures  on  Lucan  have 
proceeded  from  those  who  have  'unfairly  com- 
pared his  language  to  that  of  Virgil;  but  how 
unjust  is  such  a  comparison!  How  difi'erently 
should  we  think  of  \'irgil  as  a  poet,  if  we  pos- 
sessed only  the  verses  which  he  wrote  at  that 
period  of  life  when  Lucan  composed  his  Phar- 
salia! In  the  disposition  of  his  subject,  in  the 
propriety  and  elegance  of  diction,  he  is  un- 
doubtedly far  inferior  to  Virgil :  but  if  we  attend 
to  the  bold  originality  of  his  design,  and  to  the 
vigor  of  his  sentiments;  if  we  consider  the 
Pharsalia  as  the  rapid  and  uncorrected  sketch  of 
a  young  poet,  executed  in  an  age  when  the  spirit 
of  his  countrymen  was  broken,  and  their  taste 
in  literature  corrupted  ;  it  may  be  justly  esteem- 
ed one  of  the  most  noble  and  most  wonderful 
productions  of  the  human  mind.  Lucan  wrote 
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several  poems,  but  none  remain  besides  his 
Pharsalia. 

Lucan  us,  the  stag-beetle,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
insects  of  the  order  coleoptera.  The  antennae  end 
in  a  club  or  knob,  which  is  compressed  or  flat- 
tened on  one  side,  and  divided  into  short  laminae 
resembling  the  teeth  of  a  comb  ;  the  jaws  fee 
porrected  or  advanced  before  the  head,  and  are 
dentated.     See  Entomology. 

L.  cervus  is  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  sin- 
gular species.  It  has  two  large  moveable  max- 
illae, resembling  the  horns  of  a  stag,  which  pro- 
ject from  its  head,  and  have  acquired  it  the 
appellation  of  stag-beetle.  Those  maxillae,  broad 
and  flat,  equal  to  one-third  of  its  length,  have  in 
the  middle,  towards  their  inner  part,  a  small 
branch,  and  at  their  extremity  are  forked.  They 
have  also  several  small  teeth  throughout  their 
length.  The  head  that  bears  these  maxillae  is 
irregular,  very  broad,  and  short.  The  thorax  is 
something  narrower  than  the  head  and  body,  and 
margined  round.  The  elytra  are  very  plain, 
without  either  streaks  or  lines.  The  whole  ani- 
mal is  of  a  deep  brown  color.  It  is  commonly 
found  upon  the  oak,  but  is  scarce  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London ;  and,  though  the  largest  of 
coleopterous  insects  to  be  met  with  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  it  is  much  smaller  than  those  of 
the  same  species  that  are  found  in  woody  coun- 
tries. It  is  strong  and  vigorous,  and  its  horns, 
with  which  it  pinches  severely,  are  carefully  to 
be  avoided.  The  jaws  are  sometimes  as  red  as 
coral,  which  gives  this  insect  a  very  beautiful  ap- 
pearance ;  the  female  is  distinguished  by  the 
shortness  of  the  jaws,  which  are  not  half  so  long 
as  those  of  the  male.  The  females  deposit  their 
eggs  in  trunks  of  decayed  trees,  such  as  the  oak 
and  the  ash.  The  larva  lodge  under  the  bark, 
and  in  tlie  hollow  of  old  trees,  which  they  eat 
into  and  reduce  into  fine  powder,  and  there 
transform  themselves  into  chrysalids.  They  are 
common  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  other  parts  of  England.  The  por- 
rected jaws  are  particularly  useful  to  these  ani- 
mals, in  stripping  off  the  bark  from  trees,  and 
affixing  themselves  thereby  to  the  tree,  while 
they  suck  with  their  trunk  the  juice  that  oozes 
from  it. 

LUCARIA,  from  Lat.  lucus,  a  grove,  a  feast 
celebrated  at  Rome,  on  the  18th  of  July,  in  me- 
mory of  the  flight  of  the  Romans  into  a  wood, 
where  they  found  an  asylum  from  the  Gauls. 
This  wood  was  situated  between  the  Tiber  and 
the  Via  Salaria.  On  this  festival,  Plutarch  in- 
forms us,  it  was  customary  to  pay  the  actors  with 
the  money  arising  from  the  felling  of  wood.  This 
money  was  called  lucar. 

LUCAS  (Richard),  D.  D.,  a  learned  English 
divine,  born  in  16-48,  and  educated  at  Oxford; 
after  which  he  took  orders,  and  was  for  some 
time  master  of  the  free  school  at  Abergavenny. 
Being  esteemed  an  excellent  preacher,  he  be- 
came vicar  of  St.  Stephen's  Coleman  Street,  and 
lecturer  of  St.  Olave's  in  Southwark.  In  1696 
he  was  installed  prebendary  of  Westminster. 
His  sight  began  to  fail  in  his  youth,  and  he  to- 
tally lost  it  in  his  middle  age.  He  was  greatly 
esteemed  for  his  piety  and  learning ;  and  pub- 
lished  several  works,   particularly;  1.  Practical 
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Christianity;  2.  An  Enquiry  after  Happiness; 
3.  Several  Sermons ;  4.  A  Latin  translation  of  the 
whole  Duty  of  Man.     ile  died  in  1715. 

Lucas  Jacobs,  or  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  an 
eminent  artist,  called  also  Hugense,  was  born  at 
Leyden  in  1494.  He  received  his  first  instruc- 
tions in  painting  from  his  father  Ungues  Jacobs  : 
but  completed  his  studies  under  Cornelius  En- 
gelbrecht.  A  few  years  before  his  death,  it  is 
said  that  during  a  journey  through  Zealand  and 
Brabant  a  painter  of  Flushing,  envious  of  liis 
great  abilities,  gave  him  poison  at  an  entertain- 
ment, which,  though  slow,  was  fatal  in  its  ef- 
fects, and  put  an  end  to  his  life,  after  six  years 
languishing  under  its  cruel  influence.  Otiiers, 
however,  attribute  his  death  to  his  incessant  in- 
dustry. The  superiority  of  his  genius  manifest- 
ed itself  very  early ;  for  his  works,  even  when  but 
nine  years  of  age,  were  so  excellent  as  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  all  contemporary  artists ;  and, 
when  he  was  about  fifteen,  he  painted  a  St.  Hu- 
bert which  gained  him  great  applause.  His 
tone  of  coloring,  Mr.  Pilkington  observes,  is 
good;  his  attitudes  are  well  chosen  ;  his  figures 
have  a  considerable  expression  in  their  faces  ;  and 
his  pictures  arc  very  highly  finished.  He  en- 
deavoured to  proportion  the  strength  of  his  co- 
loring to  the  different  degrees  of  distance  in 
which  his  objects  were  placed :  for,  in  that  early 
time,  the  true  principles  of  perspective  were  but 
little  known.  In  the  town-hall  at  Leyden  his 
finest  picture,  the  Last  Judgment,  is  preserved 
with  great  care ;  the  magistrates  having  refused 
very  large  sums  for  it.  Lucas  painted  not  only 
in  oil,  but  also  in  distemper  and  upon  glass. 
Nor  was  he  less  eminent  for  his  engraving.  The 
strokes  are  as  delicate  upon  the  objects  in  the 
front,  as  upon  those  in  the  distances;  and  this 
want  of  variety,  joined  with  the  feebleness  of 
the  masses  of  shadow,  gives  his  engravings,  with 
all  their  neatness,  an  unfinished  appearance.  He 
was  attentive  to  the  minutiae  of  his  art.  He  gave 
great  expression  to  the  heads  of  his  figures ;  but 
in  his  works  the  same  heads  are  too  often  re- 
peated. The  hands  and  feet  are  rather  mannered 
than  correct;  and,  when  he  attempted  to  draw 
the  naked  figure,  he  succeeded  but  indifferently. 
He  made  the  folds  of  his  draperies  long  and 
flowing  ;  but  his  female  figures  are  too  often  ex- 
cessively loaded  witli  girdles,  bandages,  and  other 
ornamental  trappings.  He  engraved  on  wood, 
as  well  as  on  copper;  but  his  works  on  the  for- 
mer are  not  numerous.  They  are,  however,  very 
spirited ;  though  not  equal,  upon  the  whole,  to 
those  of  his  friend  Albert.  Lucas's  prints  are 
pretty  numerous,  but  seldom  met  with  complete. 
The  following  are  among  the  principal  :  1.  Ma- 
homet sleepin'.:,  with  a  priest  murdered  by  his 
side,  and  another  figure  stealing  his  sword  ;  a 
middling-sized  upright  plate,  1508.  2.  An  ecce 
homo,  a  large  plate,  lengthwise,  1510.  3.  The 
crucifixion  on  Mount  Calvary,  1510.  4.  The 
wise  men's  offering,  on  Mount  Calvary,  1513. 
5.  Return  of  the  prodigal  son,  middling-sized, 
lengthwise,  1518.  6.  The  dance  of  Magdalen, 
large,  lengthwise,  1519.  7.  His  own  portrait, 
small,  upright,  1525.  8.  David  playing  before 
Saul,  a  middling^sized,  upright,  very  fine  print. 
9.  A  print  called  Ulespiegle,  which  is  the  scarcest 


of  all  his  works.  It  was  in  the  collection  ot 
the  king  of  France ;  and  said  by  Maroljies  to  be 
unique ;  but  Mariette  had  also  an  impression  of 
it.  It  represents  a  travelling  bag-piper  with  his 
family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  seven  children,  a 
little  dog,  &c.,  in  a  singular  group.  This  rare 
print  is  dated  1520,  and  has  been  sold  for  sixteen 
louis  d'ors.  It  is  nearly  seven  inches  and  a  half 
high  by  four  and  three-quarters  broad ;  and  has 
been  twice  copied. 

LUCCA,  Duchy  of,  is  a  small  principality 
created  a  duchy  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  in 
1815,  and  given  in  full  sovereignty  to  her  ma- 
jesty the  Infanta  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain,  and 
her  descendants  in  the  direct  male  line.  It  is 
encompassed  by  Tnscany,  Modena,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  contains  about  430  square 
miles.  Much  of  it  is  mountainous,  and  its 
scenery  is  picturesque  and  beautiful,  while  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  has  covered  numerous 
hills  to  their  very  summits  with  vines,  olives, 
chestnuts,  and  mulberry  trees.  The  atmosphere 
has  all  the  mildness  aud  serenity  of  Italy,  and 
the  delightful  plain  on  which  the  capital  stands, 
and  the  valleys  in  other  parts  of  the  ducliy,  are 
composed  of  black  alluvial  soil,  abounding  with 
rich  pasturage.  Some  grain  is  produced,  but 
wme,  oil,  and  silk,  are  the  chief  products.  In- 
habitants 124,000. 

Lucca,  the  capital,  is  situated  near  the  southern 
confines,  on  the  river  Serchio.  It  is  about  three 
miles  in  circumference.  Its  ramparts  are  planted 
with  trees.  Several  of  the  churches  are  built  of 
Carrara  marble.  The  cathedral  and  St.  Michael's 
are  the  most  elegant.  The  princess's  palace  is 
a  large  structure  surrounded  with  trees,  and 
many  of  the  nobility  have  elegant  mansions  in 
the  vicinity.  Here  are  a  university,  an  academy 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  celebrated  establisli- 
ment  for  the  education  of  females  of  noble 
birth.  There  are  likewise  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  silk,  but  the  principal  trade  is  in  oil.  The 
baths  of  Lucca  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Serchio, 
near  the  town  and  much  frequented.  The  reli- 
gion is  Catholic,  the  army  about  800,  and  the 
yearly  income  of  the  duchy  nearly  £65,000. 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  a  moral  and  industrious 
race,  amount  to  about  18,000. 

LUCE,  7j.  s.     Lzt.  lupus.     A  pike  full  grown. 
Ful  many  a  fat  partrich  had  he  in  mewe, 

And  many  a  breme  and  many  a  luce  in  stew. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  Tales. 

They  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat. 

Shakspeare, 

Luce,  in  ichthyology.     See  Esox. 

LUCENA,  a  large  inland  town  of  Cordova, 
in  the  south  of  Spain.  It  contains  three  in- 
firmaries a  foundling  hospital,  and  eleven  poor 
houses ;  and  it  has  manufactures  of  linen,  cloth, 
and  soap,  besides  the  adjacent  salt  works  of 
Jarales.  Population  12,000:  thirty-two  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Cordova.  Long.  4°  29'  W.,  lat.  37" 
32'  N.  There  are  two  other  small  towns  of  this 
name  in  Andalusia,  and  Valencia. 

LU'CENT,  «(/;.     -v      Lzt.  lucens,  lucidus;  Ft. 

Lu'ciD,  "        i  lucidc.     Bright;  shining; 

Lucin'iTY,  w.  s.      V resplendent ;    clear;   pel- 

LuciF'r.uous,«r/;.  i  lucid:  applied    metapho- 

Lucif'ic.  /  rically    to    clearness     or 
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brightness  of  intellect  as  opposed  to  insaviity  : 
luciferous  is  giving  liglit :  lueific,  maknij,  or 
creating  light. 

The  long  dissensions  of  the  two  houses,  which,  ;;!- 
though  they  had  had  lucid  intervals  and  happy 
pauses,  yet  they  did  ever  hang  over  the  kingdom, 
ready  to  break  forth.  Bacon. 

1  meant  the  day-star  should  not  brighter  lise, 
Nor  lend  like  influence  from  his  lucent  seat. 

Ben  Jonson. 
A  spot  like  which  perhaps 
Astronomer  in  the  sun's  lucent  orb, 
Through  his  glazed  optick  tube  yet  never  saw. 

Milton. 
Over  his  Incid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flowed  ; 
Livelier  than  JNIalibcean.  Id. 

On  the  fertile  banks 
Of  Abana  and  Pharpar,  lucid  streams.  Id. 

The  experiment  is  not  ignoble,  and  luciferous 
enough,  as  shewing  a  new  way  to  produce  a  volatile 
salt.  Boifle. 

Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall, 
Strike  through  and  make  a  lucid  interval ; 
But  Shadwell's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray, 
His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day.        Drxiden. 
It  contracts  it,  preserving  the  eye  from  being  in- 
jured by  too  vehement  and  lucid  an  object,  and  again 
dilates  it  for  the  apprehending  objects  more  remote  in 
a  fainter  light.  Ray. 

When  made  to  converge,  and  so  mixed  together  ; 
though  their  lucijick  motion  be  continued,  yet  by  in- 
terfering, that  equal  motion,  which  is  the  colorifick, 
is  interrupted.  Grew. 

I  believed  him  in  a  lucid  interval,  and  desired  he 
would  please  to  let  me  see  his  book.  Tatler. 

A  few  sensual  and  voluptuous  persons  may,  for  a 
season,  eclipse  this  native  light  of  the  soul ;  but  can 
never  so  wholly  smother  and  extinguish  it,  but  that, 
at  some  lucid  intervals,  it  will  recover  itself  again, 
and  shine  forth  to  the  conviction  of  their  conscience. 

Bentley. 
The  pearly  shell  its  lurid  globe  unfold. 
And  Phoebus  warm  the  ripening  ore  to  gold. 

Pope. 
On  the  transparent  side  of  a  globe,  half  silver 
and  half  of  a  transparent  metal,  we  saw  certain 
strange  figures  circularly  drawn,  and  thought  we 
could  touch  them,  till  we  found  our  fingers  stopped 
by  that  lucid  substance.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Beneath  the  hedge  or  near  the  stream, 

A  worm  is  known  to  stray, 
That  shows  by  night  a  lucid  beam. 

Which  disappears  by  day.  Cowper. 

Nymphs  !   on  that  day  ye  shed  from  lucid  eyes, 
Celestial  tears,  and  breathed  ethereal  sighs ! 
When  llichman  reared,  by  fearless  haste  betrayed. 
The  wiry  rod  in  Nieva's  fatal  shade.  Darwin. 

The  sun-born  blood  suffused  her  neck,  and  threw 
O'er  lier  clear  nut-brown  skin  alucid  hue, 
Like  coral  reddening  through  the  darkened  wave, 
Which  draws  the  diver  to  the  crimson  cave.  Byron. 

LUCERA,  an  inland  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Capitanata.  Strabo  says, '  It  had  lost  much  of 
its  splendor  in  the  time  of  Augustus.'  The  only 
relic  of  Roman  architecture  now  to  be  seen  is  a 
tower  in  the  middle  of  the  castle ;  but  medals 
are  frequently  found.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
Population  8400  :  tliirty-two  miles  north-east  of 
Benevento. 

LUCl'RES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  third  in 
order  of  the  three  tribes  into  which  Romulus 
divided    the   people,   including   foreigners  ;    so 


called  from  the  lucus  or  grove  where  Romulus 
opened  an  asylum. 

LUCERIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  Apulia;  whicn  in  Strabo's  time  still  ex- 
hibited marks  of  Diomed's  sovereignty  in  those 
parts.  It  is  called  by  i'tolemy  Nuceria  ;  now 
Nocera  de  Pagani,  in  Naples. 

LUCERNA,  a  small  town  and  citadel  of  Pied- 
mont. Population  1200;  six  miles  south  of 
Pinerolo. 

LUCERNE,  a  canton  in  the  heart  of  Switzer- 
land, adjacent  to  those  of  Zurich,  Schweilz,  and 
Unterwalden.  Its  superficial  extent  is  about 
740  square  miles.  It  is  one  of  the  flattest  por- 
tions of  Switzerland,  the  north  consisting  of 
large  plains,  while  the  south,  though  less  level, 
contains  only  a  part  of  the  mountains  that  border 
on  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  Both  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  favorable  to  agriculture,  and  it  is 
watered  by  the  Reuss,  Emme,  Entlen,  Weger, 
Wyna,  Sur,  and  Esjhenbach.  It  contains  several 
small  lakes,  such  as  Sempach,  Mauen,  Rei- 
chen,  and  the  Red  Lake.  Cattle,  horses,  goats, 
sheep,  and  hogs  are  reared,  as  well  as  corn,  in 
abundance  ;  as  also  flax  and  hemp,  vines,  &c. 
Several  of  the  towns  drive  a  good  carrying  trade. 
Lucerne  is  the  most  pov/erful  of  the  Catholic 
cantons,  and  a  papal  nuncio  has  resided  at  the 
capital  ever  since  the  reformation.  The  canton 
is  divided  into  the  five  districts  of  Lucerne, 
Entlibuch,  Willisau,  Sursee,  and  Ilochdorf; 
each  district  is  subdivided  into  four  quarters. 
Population  87,000. 

Lucerne,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  that 
name,  is  situated  on  the  Reuss,  where  it  issues 
from  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  The  town  stands  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  over  which  are  four 
bridges.  The  view  from  these  bridges  is  very 
picturesque.  The  town  stands  on  a  gentle 
eminence,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pilate,  surrounded 
by  a  wall  and  towers,  and  contains  several  hand- 
some edifices,  and  neat  groups  of  houses  on  the 
lake.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  town- 
hall,  watch-tower,  and  arsenal,  in  all  of  which 
there  are  curious  antiquities.  The  churches  are 
of  Gothic  architecture ;  and  there  are  in  the 
town  several  monasteries  and  convents.  Here 
is  also  a  college  or  high  school,  belonging  form- 
erly to  the  Jesuits,  who  were  restored  in  the  year 
1819,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  many  of  the  in- 
habitants. There  are  various  collections  of 
books,  paintings,  and  curiosities  in  Lucerne  ;  but 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  model  or  map  on 
relief  of  Switzerland,  by  general  Pfyfi'er.  Its 
commerce  is  chiefly  in  corn,  and  a  transit  busi- 
ness. Population  nearly  7000 :  forty-two  miles 
east  of  Berne,  and  sixteen  west  by  north  of 
Schweitz. 

Lucerne,  called  also  the  lake  of  Waldstadte, 
a  lake  of  Switzerland,  between  the  cantons  of 
Underwalden,  Lucerne,  Schweitz,  and  Uri.  Its 
length  is  about  twenty-five  English  miles,  but  its 
breadtii  is  unequal,  as  it  consists  of  a  luimber  of 
detached  parts,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
size,  and  forming  in  a  manner  separate  lakes. 
The  largest  of  them  take  their 'names  from  the 
chief  places  on  their  banks  ;  thus  the  lake  of 
Lucerne  Proper,  the  lake  of  Alpnach,  the  lake  of 
Stanz,  and"  the  lake  of  Uri.     Its  general  breadtii 
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is  two,  I'iree,  or  tour  miles  ;  tlie  elevation  of  its 
surface  above  that  of  the  sea  1380  feet ;  and  its 
depth  is  in  some  ])lace.s  600  feet.  It  is  the 
largest  lake  in  tiie  interior  of  Switzerland,  and, 
though  its  banks  are  not  enlivened  by  towns  or 
luxuriant  vegetation,  the  scenery  is  striking. 
From  different  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  lake 
may  be  counted  more  than  twenty-five  moun- 
tains, comprising  some  of  the  highest  of  the 
Alps,  such  as  the  Pilatusberg,  Mount  Kighi,  and 
the  Furca.  While  these  form  promontories  and 
cliffs,  which  increase  the  beauties  of  the  scenery, 
they  give  rise  to  blasts,  wliich  sometimes  render 
it  dangerous  to  navigate  the  lake. 

LUCIA  (St.),  or  St.  Alousie,  one  of  the 
Caribbee  Islands,  is  about  twenty-two  miles 
long  and  twelve  broad  ;  Carenage,  the  chief 
town,  being  in  lat.  13°  57'  N.,  and  long.  61°  7' 
W.  It  was  first  settled  by  the  French  in  1650; 
but  was  reduced  by  the  English  in  1664,  who 
evacuated  it  in  1666.  The  French  immediately 
resettled  the  island,  but  were  again  driven  away 
by  the  Caribs.  As  soon  as  the  savages  were 
gone,  the  former  inhabitants  returned  for  a  short 
time ;  but,  being  afraid  of  falling  a  prey  to 
the  first  privateer  that  should  visit  their  coasts, 
they  removed  to  otlier  French  settlements  that 
were  stronger,  or  might  be  better  defended. 
There  was  then  no  regular  colony  at  St.  Lucia  ; 
it  was  only  frequented  by  tlie  inhabitants  of 
Martinico,  who  came  thither  to  cut  wood,  and  to 
build  canoes,  and  who  had  considerable  docks 
on  the  island.  In  1718  it  was  again  settled  by 
the  French  ;  but  four  years  after  it  was  given  by 
the  British  court  to  the  duke  of  Montagu,  who 
was  sent  to  take  possession  of  it.  This  occasioned 
some  disturbance  between  the  two  courts;  which 
was  settled,  however,  by  an  agreement  made  in 
1731,  that,  till  the  respective  claims  should 
be  finally  adjusted,  the  island  should  be  evacu- 
ated by  both  nations,  but  that  both  should  l.ave 
wood  and  water  there.  This  agreement  furnished 
an  opportunity  for  private  interest  to  exert  itself. 
The  English  no  longer  molested  the  French 
in  their  habitations;  but  employed  them  as 
their  assistants  in  carrying  on  with  richer  colo- 
nies a  smuggling  trade,  which  the  subjects  of 
both  governments  thought  equally  advantageous. 
This  trade  continued  more  or  less  considerable 
till  the  treaty  of  1763,  when  St.  Lucia  was  ceded 
to  the  crown  of  France.  After  that  time  the 
colony  flourished.  In  the  beginning  of  1772  the 
number  of  white  people  amounted  to  2018  souls, 
men,  women,  and  children;  that  of  the  blacks 
to  663  freemen,  and  12,795  slaves.  The  cattle 
consisted  of  928  horses  and  mules,  2070  horned 
cattle,  and  3184  sheep  and  goats.  There  were 
thirty-eight  sugar  plantations,  which  occupied 
978  pieces  of  land  ;  5,395,889  coffee-trees ; 
1 ,321,600  cocoa  plants  ;  and  367  plots  of  cotton. 
There  were  706  dwelling  places.  The  annual 
revenue  at  that  time  was  about  £175,000,  which, 
according  to  the  abbe  Kaynal,  must  have  in- 
creased one-eighth  yearly  for  some  time.  It  was 
taken  by  the  British  fleet,  under  admirals  Byron 
and  Barrington,  in  1779,  but  restored  to  France 
at  the  peace  of  1783.  It  was  again  taken  by  the 
British  troops,  under  Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Sir 
-Tohn  Jervis,  in  1794;  but  in  1795  the  French, 


negroes,  and  mulattoes  rose,  and  were  so  suc- 
cessful, that  in  April,  1795,  they  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  island,  e.\ce])t  Morne  Fortune 
which  surrendered  in  May.  But  on  the  26th  oi' 
May,  1796,  that  fort  and  the  whole  island  were 
recovered  by  general  Abercrombie,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance ;  and  2000  men  taken  prison- 
ers. It  was  ceded  to  the  French  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  in  1801-2,  and  retaken  in  the  late  war, 
which  began  the  year  after.  The  soil  of  St. 
Lucia  is  tolerably  good,  even  at  the  sea  side  ; 
and  is  much  better  further  up  the  country.  The 
whole  of  it  is  capable  of  cultivation,  except  some 
high  and  craggy  mountains,  which  bear  evident 
marks  of  volcanoes.  In  one  deep  valley  there 
are  still  eight  or  ten  ponds,  the  water  of  which 
boils  up,  and  retains  some  of  its  heat  at  the  dis- 
tance of  6000  toises  from  its  reservoirs.  The  air 
in  the  inland  parts  is  unwholesome;  but  becomes 
less  noxious  as  the  woods  are  cleared.  On 
some  parts  of  the  coast  the  air  is  still  more  un- 
healthy, by  tlie  waters  of  the  rivers,  which  spring 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  not  having 
sufficient  slope  to  wash  down  the  sands  with 
which  the  ocean  stops  up  their  mouths. 

Le  Carenase,  the  chief  place  of  the  island,  is 
about  the  middle  of  the  west  side.  Nature  has 
here  formed  a  spacious  and  secure  harbour, 
in  which  thirty  sail  of  the  line  may  lay  in 
perfect  safety  during  the  hurricane  months,  and 
the  largest  ships  may  heave  down  by  the  shore. 
The  entrance  is  so  narrow  that  but  one  ship  can 
enter  at  a  time,  and,  the  wind  blowing  constantly 
out,  she  must  be  towed  or  warped  in. 

Llcia  (St.),  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands-, 
is  three  leagues  from  St.  Vincent,  the  two  islands 
having  three  or  four  rocky  inlets  between  them, 
is  twenty-four  miles  long,  mountainous,  and  un- 
inhabited. On  the  south-east  is  a  good  road 
within  two  small  islands  called  Round  and 
White  Islands.  On  the  west  side  there  is  no 
water.  It  abounds  with  goats,  sea  and  land 
fowl,  tortoises,  &c. 

LUCIAN,  or  Lucianus,  a  celebrated  Greek 
author  in  the  first  century,  born  at  Samosata,  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  studied  law,  and  prac- 
tised some  time  as  an  advocate  ;  but  afterwards 
commenced  rhetorician.  He  lived  to  the  time 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  made  him  register  of 
Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  and,  according  to  Suidas, 
he  was  at  last  worried  by  dogs,  in  his  ninetietli 
year,  A.  D.  180.  His  Dialogues  and  other  works 
are  written  in  elegant  Greek.  In  these  he  has 
joined  the  useful  to  the  agreeable,  instruction  to 
satire,  and  erudition  to  elegance.  He  has  been 
censured  as  an  impious  scoffer  at  religion  ;  but 
surely  religion  consists  neither  in  the  theology  of 
the  Pagan  poets,  nor  in  the  extravagant  opinions 
of  philosophers,  which  he  justly  ridicules. 

LUCIANISTS,  or  Lvcanists,  a  religious  sect 
so  called  from  Lucianus,  or  Lucanus,  a  heretic 
of  the  second  century,  a  disciple  of  JNIarcion, 
whose  errors  he  followed.  Epiphanius,  says  he, 
abondoned  Marcion,  teaching  that  people  ought 
not  to  marry,  and  yet  other  authors  mention  that 
he  held  this  error  in  common  with  Marcion  and 
other  Gnostics.  He  denied  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  asserting  it  to  be  material. 

LUCIFER,  in  astronomy,  is  the  bright  planer 
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Venus,  which  either  goes  before  the  sun  in  the 
morning,  and  is  our  morning  star,  or  in  the  even- 
ing follows  the  sun,  and  then  is  called  Hesperus, 
or  the  evening  star. 

Lucifer,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  celebrated 
bishop  of  CagUari,  in  Sardinia,  wlio  gave  rise  lo 
a  schism,  by  not  admitting  the  decree  of  the 
council  of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  362,  for  receiving 
the  Arian  bishops,  who  i-ecanted  their  errors. 
He  was  banished  by  Constantius  for  defending 
the  Nicene  doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity.  He 
diefl  A.  D.  370.  His  works  were  published  at 
Venice 

LUCIFERA,  in  mythology,  a  surname  given 
to  Diana,  under  which  title  she  was  invoked  by 
the  Greeks  in  childbed.  She  was  represented 
as  covered  with  a  large  veil,  interspersed  with 
stars,  bearing  a  crescent  on  her  head,  and  holding 
in  her  hand  a  lighted  flambeau. 

LUCIFERIANS,  a  religious  sect,  who  ad- 
hered to  the  schism  of  Lucifer.  See  LuctFER. 
St.  Augustine  intimates  that  they  believed  the 
soul,  which  they  considered  as  of  a  material  na- 
ture, to  be  transmitted  to  the  children  from  their 
fathers.  They  increased  greatly  in  Gaul,  Spain, 
Egypt,  &c.  There  were  but  two  Luciferian 
bishops,  but  a  great  number  of  priests  and  dea- 
cons.    They  bore  a  great  aversion  to  the  Arians. 

LUCILl'US  (Caius),  a  Roman  knight  and 
Latin  poet,  was  born  at  Suessa  in  Italy,  about 
140  B.C.  He  served  under  Scipio  Africanus, 
in  the  war  with  the  Numantines,  and  was  in 
ureal  favor  with  that  celebrated  general,  and  with 
Lajlius.  He  wrote  thirty  books  of  satires,  and 
some  learned  men  ascribe  the  invention  of  satire 
to  him ;  but  M.  Dacier  insists,  that  Lucilius  only 
gave  a  more  elegant  turn  to  that  kind  of  poetry, 
than  his  predecessors  Ennius  and  Pacuvius  had 
done.  From  Horace,  who  refers  to  them  several 
times  in  his  own  satires,  it  ajjpears  that  he  imi- 
tated the  old  Greek  comedians  in  marking  out 
by  his  censure  individuals  notorious  for  their 
vices,  even  those  of  the  very  highest  rank. 
Though  superior  to  his  poetical  predecessors  at 
Rome,  and  though  he  wrote  with  great  roughness 
and  inelegance,  he  gained  many  admirers.  By 
Horace  he  is  compared  to  a  river  which  rolls 
upon  its  waters  precious  sand,  accompanied  with 
mire  and  dirt.  Of  his  thirty  books  of  verses  only 
a  few  scattered  fragments  are  come  down  to  mo- 
dern times.  His  fragments  have  been  carefully 
collected  by  Francis  Douza  at  Leyden,  in  1.599, 
with  notes. 

LUCINA, a  goddess  among  the  Romans,  who 
presided  over  women  in  labor.  Some  take  iier 
to  be  Diana,  others  Juno,  others  make  her  a  dis- 
tinct goddess,  daughter  of  .Tupiter  and  Juno. 
She  is  called  Lucino,  because  she  brought  chil- 
dren to  light;  from  the  Latin  lux,  light.  The 
Greeks  called  her  Ilithyia. 

LUCK,  n. .s.         A      Sax.  luc;  Goth,  lucka  ; 

LucK'iLY,ac/D.      /  Belg.    luk ;    Tent,    glucli, 

Luck'iness,  n.  a.  \glucke  ;  ii  Gr.  y\vKv,  dulce, 

Luck'less,  adj.    i  Minsiieu.      Fortune,    par- 

Luck'y.  J  ticularly      good      fortune ; 

«hance ;  accident:  luckily  is  happily;  by  good 
hap  or  fortune :  luckiness,  happiness ;  happy 
hit :  luckless,  unhappy,  unfortunate  :  lucky,  fortu- 
nate, '  happy  by  chance,'  if  such  luck  there  be. 


Glad  of  such  hick,  the  luckless  Inckti  maid 
A  long  time  with  that  savage  people  staid, 
To  gather  breath  in  many  miseiius.  Spenser. 

But  1  more  fearful,  or  more  luckii  wight. 
Dismayed  with  that  deformed,  dismal  sight, 
Fled  fast  away.  Faerie  Queeiie. 

Farewel,  good  luck  go  with  thee. 

Shahpeai  e  ■ 
I  did  demand  what  news  from  Shrewsbury, 
He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  ill  hicli. 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 

1,1. 
Never  shall  my  thoughts  be  base. 
Though  luckless,  yet  without  disgrace. 

Suckling, 
He  forced  his  neck  into  a  noose, 
To  shew  his  play  at  fast  and  loose  ; 
And,  when  he  chanced  to  escape,  mistook. 
For  art  and  subtlety,  his  luck.  Hudibvaa. 

Some  such  method  may  he  found  by  human  in- 
dustry or  luck,  by  which  compound  bodies  may  be 
resolved  into  other  substances  than  they  are  divided 
into  by  the  fire.  Boyle. 

That  part  of  mankind  who  have  had  the  justice, 
or  the  luck,  to  pass,  in  common  opinion,  for  the 
wisest   have  followed  a  very  different  scent. 

Temple. 
It  is  the  pencil  thrown  luckilii  full  upon  the  horse's 
mouth,  to  express  the  foam,  which  the   painter  with 
all  his  skill  could  not  form.         JJryden's  Dufresnoii . 

What  else  but  his  immoderate  lust  of  power. 
Prayers  made  and  granted  in  a  luckless  hour. 

Dry  den. 
He  who  sometimes  lights  on  truth,  is  in   the  right 
but  by  chance  ;  and  1  know  not  whether  die  luckiness 
of  the  accident  will  excuse  the   irregularity  of  his 
proceeding.  Locke. 

The  guests  are  found  too  numerous  for  the  treat. 
But  all,  it  seems,  who  had  the  luck  to  eat, 
Swear  they  ne'er  tasted  more  delicious  meat.    Taie. 

Such,  how  highly  soever  they  may  have  the  luck 
to  he  thought  of,  are  far  from  being  Israelites  indeed. 

South. 
Perhaps  some  arm  more  luckij  than  the  rest. 
May  reach  his  heart,  and  free  the  world   from  bon- 
dage. Addisou'e  Caio. 
It  happens  luckily  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
race    of    kings    upon    the    British    throne,    that  the 
first  of  this  royal  line  has  all  high  qualifications. 

Addisoa. 
As  little  reckt  I  sorrow's  power. 

Until  the  flowery  snare 
O'  witching  love,  in  luckless  hour. 

Made  me  the  tin-all  o'  care,  Burus. 

Patron  of  all  those  luckless  brains, 
'J'hat  to  the  wrong  side  leaning, 
Indite  much  metre  with  much  pains. 

And  little  or  no  meaning.  Couper. 

LUCKNOW,  a  district  of  the  province  of 
Oude,  Hindostan,  situated  between  the  twenty- 
sixth  and  twenty-seventh  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude. The  soil,  though  in  general  sandy,  when 
well  watered,  is  very  productive,  and  yields  cot- 
ton, and  all  the  grains  of  India  except  rice. 
Here  also  abound  excellent  vines,  mulberries, 
and  oranges.  The  inhabitants  are  intelligent, 
and  considerably  cidtivated. 

LucKNOw,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Oude,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Goomty,  which  falls  into  the  Ganges  be- 
tween Binaras  and  Ghazypore,  and  is  navigai)le 
for  middling-sized  boats  at  all  seasons  of  the 
veur.     It  is  an  ancient  city,  but,  after  being  for? 
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longtime  the  residence  of  il>e  nabobs  of  Outit,  was 
abandoned  by  Sluijau  ad  Dowleh,  after  tlie  battle 
of  Baxar,  for  Tyzabad,  vvliich  he  made  liis  capital. 
On  his  death,  however,  in  1774,  his  successor 
returned  to  Lucknow,  and  expended  large  sums 
on  his  palace  and  the  other  public  buddings. 
He  also  added  an  iron  bridge  across  the  river. 
The  streets  are  still  narrow  and  very  irregular. 
In  the  vicinity,  however,  is  the  dwelling  of  the 
Britisli  resident,  and  other  European  inhabitants  ; 
and  adjoining  to  the  palace  is  the  cantonment  of 
one  of  the  East  India  Company's  regiments. 
The  gilt  domes  of  the  mosques,  and  the  mauso- 
leum of  Asoi>h  ad  Dowleh,  give  it  a  showy  ap- 
pearance ;  but  the  situation  of  the  place  is  bad, 
and  the  soil  is  a  white  sand,  which,  in  the  hot 
weather,  is  driven  about  by  the  wind,  and  pene- 
trates every  thing.  The  nabob's  gardens  are 
handsome.  His  army  lias  been  much  reduced  ; 
but  few  princes  can  make  a  greater  display  of 
pomp  on  state  occasions ;  and  his  repositories 
and  library  contain  a  number  of  curiosities.  In 
the  vicinity  are  numerous  Hindoo  and  Mahom- 
medan  sacred  tombs.  Population  about  300,000. 
Long.  80°  55'  E.,  lat.  26°  24'  N. 
LUCKNOWTY.  See  Gour. 
LUCKPUT  Bunder,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Cutch.  It  is  situated  about  thirty 
miles  up  the  Lory  River,  which  is  only  navigable 
by  small  vessels.  It  is  defended  by  a  good  fort, 
and  belongs  to  the  Ameers  of  Sinde.  Long.  68° 
58'  E.,  lat.  23°  47'  N. 

LUCKY  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  south  coast  of 
New  Holland,  in  the  Archipelago  de  Recherche. 
LUCKYPORE,  a  town  of  Bengal,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Tipperah,  is  situated  inland  from  the  east 
bank  of  the  Megna,  with  which  it  communicates 
by  a  small  river.  The  East  India  Company 
have  an  extensive  factory  here,  for  the  manufac- 
ture or  purchase  of  baftahs  and  other  coarse  cot- 
ton cloths. 

LUCON,  or  LucoNiA,  the  most  considerable 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  the  Indian  Seas,  is 
so  called  from  a  native  word  luson,  written  lucou 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  pestle 
used  by  the  natives  to  free  their  rice  from 
the  husk,  and  which  the  first  discoverers  took  for 
a  war  club.  The  Indians,  or  Malays,  of  the 
Philii-)pines  are  divided  into  many  nations,  the 
two  principal  of  which  are  the  Tagalls,  in  Luco- 
nia,  and  the  Bissayas,  in  the  central  islands. 
The  Tagalls  believe  themselves  to  be  descended 
from  a  colony  of  Bornean  Malays:  one  writer 
makes  the  Malay  population  of  Luconia,  subject 
to  the  Spaniards,  1,500,000. 

The  island  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  the 
southern  extremity  being  formed  of  a  number  of 
peninsulas,  making  two  great  bays,  that  of  Ma- 
nilla on  the  west,  and  of  Lampoon  on  the  east. 
A  great  portion  of  the  tract  between  these  bays 
is  occupied  by  the  lake  of  the  bay,  forty  five 
leagues  in  circuit,  and  which  is  formed  by  the 
waters  of  fifty  to  sixty  rivers  and  rivulets,  and 
empties  itself  into  Manilla  Bay,  by  the  river 
Passig.  The  lake  is  navigable  by  large  boats, 
and  in  it  is  an  island  nine  leagues  in  circuit, 
which,  though  very  fertile,  is  uninhabited.  It 
would  appear  that  the  lake  has  a  communication 
v.iih  some  of  the  vulcanues  that  suriound  it,  its 


waters  being  at  times  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphur,  which  destroys  the  fish.  There  are 
also  many  hot  springs  in  its  vicinity.  The  shores 
of  the  lake  to  the  feet  of  the  mountains  are  well 
cultivated,  producing  abundance  of  rice,  indigo 
of  a  superior  quality,  pepper,  cocoa,  and  areca 
nuts,  and  logwood.  The  uncultivated  plains 
abound  in  wild  buffaloes,  deer,  and  hogs. 

Luconia  produces  iron,  copper,  and  gold,  of 
which  the  latter  only  is  collected  in  small  mor- 
sels. The  east  coast  is  very  mountainous  and 
little  productive,  the  strong  easterly  winds  and 
atmosphere  of  the  sea  destroying  vegetation. 
The  mountains  on  this  side  are  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  natives,  who  have  fled  from  the  Spanish 
dominion.  The  north-east  point  of  the  island 
is  Cape  Engano,  and  the  north-west  Cape  Boja- 
dor.  Manilla,  the  chief  city  of  the  island,  and 
of  the  Spanish  possessions,  is  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Passig,  which  issues  from  the  lake 
of  the  bay.  See  Manilla  and  Philippines. 
LU'CRE,  71.  s.  ^  Latin  lucrum.  Gain ; 
Lu'cRATivE,  arf;.  > profit;  pecuniary  emolu- 
Llcrif'erous.  j  ment :  generally  used  in 
a  bad  sense  :  yet  lucrative  (of  which  lucriferous 
is  an  obsolete  synonyme)  does  not  partake  this 
character;  as  it  is  quite  clear  that  being  lucrative 
is  not  the  least  recommendation  of  numerous  pur- 
suits. 

'i'aking  the  oversight  thereof,  not  by  constraint, 
but  willingly  ;  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready 
mind.  1  I'et.  v.  2. 

Malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Have  laid  this  woe  here. 

Shukspeare.   Cymheline. 
The  trade  of  merchandize,  being  the  most  lucrative, 
may  bear  usury  at  a  good  rate  :  other  contracts  not 
so.  Bacon. 

Should  we  not  farther,  honestly  comparing  things, 
easily  discern,  that  it  is  no  such  indispensable  busi- 
ness, but  rather  indeed  some  base  dotage  on  lucre, 
some  inveigling  bait  of  pleasure,  some  bewitching 
transport  of  fancy,  that  crosseth  our  devotion. 

Barrow. 
They  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Heaven, 
To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn 
Of  lucre  and  ambition.        Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Silver  was  afterwards  separated  fiom  the  gold,  but 
in  so  small  a  quantity,   that    the    experiment,    the 
costs  and  pains  considered,  was  not  lucriferous. 

Boyle. 
A  soul  supreme  in  each  hard  instance  tried. 
Above  all  pain,  all  anger,  and  all  pride. 
The  rage  of  power,  the  blast  of  publick  breath. 
The  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death.         Pope. 

The  disposition  of  Ulysses  inclined  him  to  pursue 
the  more  dangerous  way  of  living  by  war,   than  the 
more  lucrative  method  of  life  by  agriculture.  Broome. 
Her  lucrative  task  she  pursues. 

And  pilfers  with  so  much  address. 
That  none  of  their  odour  they  lose, 

Nor  charm  by  their  beauty  the  less.  Cmvper. 
LUCRETIA,  a  celebrated  Roman  lady,  the 
wife  of  Tarquinius  Collatinus.  Being  ravished 
by  Sextus,  the  eldest  son  of  Tarquin  II.,  she 
stabbed  herself,  A.  A.  C.  509.  Her  dead  body, 
with  the  bloody  poniard,  exposed  to  the  senate, 
was  the  signal  of  Roman  liberty  ;  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tarquins,  and  abolition  of  the  regal  dig- 
nity, was  instantly  resolved  on,  and  carried  into 
execution.     See  Rome. 
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LUCRETIUS  Carus  (Titus),  a  celebrated 
Latin  poet,  descended  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
lloman  family.  He  studied  at  Athens,  where 
he  become  an  Epicurean,  and  acquired  great 
reputation  by  his  learning  and  eloquence ;  but 
in  the  flower  of  his  age  fell  into  a  frenzy,  occa- 
sioned by  a  philtre  given  him  by  his  wife,  who 
was  distractedly  fond  of  him.  Lucretius,  during 
the  intervals  of  his  madness,  versified  the  doc- 
trines of  Epicurus,  and  composed  his  six  books 
De  Rerum  Natura,  which  are  still  extant.  It  is 
said  that  he  killed  himself  in  a  fit  of  madness, 
A.  A.  C.  54,  when  fifty-one  years  old.  The  most 
correct  edition  of  Lucretius  is  that  of  Simon  de 
Coline.  His  celebrated  poem  De  Natura  Re- 
rum,  though  among  the  earliest  classics  given  to 
the  world  by  the  invention  of  printing,  though 
published  by  many  successive  editors,  and  though 
translated  into  all  the  modern  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, has  not,  till  very  recently,  been  purified 
with  much  success  from  innumerable  corrupt 
readings  which  had  accumulated  through  time 
and  ignorance,  to  the  obscurity  and  essential  in- 
jury of  the  text.  This  was  the  more  to  be 
lamented,  since  the  originality  and  superlative 
beauty  of  this  poet  are  not  the  only  attractions 
he  possesses.  It  is  a  fact,  says  the  late  Dr.  Ma- 
son Good,  no  less  remarkable  than  true,  that  the 
inductive  method  of  Bacon,  part  of  the  sublime 
physics  of  Newton,  and  various  of  the  chemical 
discoveries  of  our  own  days,  were  to  a  surprising 
degree  anticipated,  as  to  their  principles  and 
many  important  results,  by  the  philosophical 
poet  of  Rome.  The  principal  editions  of  Lucre- 
tius are, 

Ferrandus  Brixire    ;  .  fol. 

Fridenberger  .  X'eronae  .  fol.    1486. 

Aldus     .  .  Venet     .  .  4lo.  1500. 

Ibid        .  .  Ibid        .  .  8vo.  1515. 

Baptistae  Pii  .  Bonon    .  .  fol.    1511,  &c. 

Lambini  .  Paris       .  .  4tJ.  1563,  &c. 

Ibid        .  .  Ibid        .  .  Bvo.  1565,  &c. 

Oisanii  .  .  Antwerp  .  Bvo.  15G3,  &c. 

Ibid        .  .  Lug.  Bat.  .  Bvo.  1595. 

Fabri      .  .  Salmur  .  .  4to.   1662; 

Creechii  .  Oxon      .  .  Bvo.  1695. 

Tonson  .  .  Lond.     .  .  fol.    1712. 

Ilavercanfipi  .  Lug.  Bat.  .  4to.  1725. 

Bipont  .  .  Bvo.  17B2. 

Wakefieldi  .  Lond.     .  .  4to.  1796. 

Eichstadtii  .  Lipsice    .  .  Bvo.  IBOl. 

Of  these  editions  we  would  particularly  spe- 
cify those  of  Tonson,  liavercamp,  and  \\'ake- 
field.  The  latter  is  a  very  beautiful  and  correct 
work,  in  3  vols.  4to.  The  small  paper  copies  sold 
at  £5  5$.;  and  the  large  paper,  of  which  only  fifty 
copies  were  taken  off  for  subscribers,  at  £20 
each.  This  is  now  an  extremely  scarce  work ; 
as  the  principal  part  of  the  edition  was  consumed 
by  fire.  This  circumstance  greatly  enhances  tlie 
value  of  the  translation  of  Lucretius  by  Dr. 
Good,  published  in  2  vols.  4to.  in  1H05;  for  in 
this  edition  the  translator  printed  tlie  Latin  text 
of  his  author  from  Wakefield's  edition,  on  cor- 
responding pages  to  his  version.  Dr.  (iood  f;ir- 
ther  enriched  his  work  with  an  interesting  pre- 
face, and  mar.y  valuable  notes. 

LUCRINUS  L.icus,  a  lake  of  Campania,  be- 


tween Baia?  and  Puteoli,  famous  for  oysters. — 
Horace,  Martial,  Juvenal.  '  A  long  neck  of 
land,'  says  Dr.  Clarke,  'prevents  the  waves  from 
washing  into  a  sedgy  pool  the  poor  remnant  of 
theLucrine  Lake,  once  so  renowned  for  the  abun- 
dance and  flavor  of  its  shell  fish,  of  which  large 
beds  lined  the  shallows,  while  a  deep  channel  in 
the  middle  afforded  riding  and  anchorage  for 
vessels,  and  a  passage  into  the  inner  basin  of 
Avernus  ;  a  small  canal  now  serves  to  discharge 
the  superabundant  waters.  I  suppose  that  ori- 
ginally the  Lucrine  was  only  a  marsh  overflowed 
by  the  sea,  till  Hercules  gave  it  extent  and 
depth,  by  rising  a  mound  across,  and  damming 
out  the  salt  water;  that  afterwards  Augustus 
formed  the  Julian  port,  by  raising  this  wear  to  a 
sufficient  level,  and  thereby  procuring  depth  of 
water  for  a  navy  to  float  in.' 

LU'CUBRATE,  z;.fl.^      Lat.  lucubror,  lucu- 

Lucubra'tion,  ?2.  s.     ^bratio.     To   watch    or 

Lu'cuBRATORY,  «(//".  J  Study  by  night:  lucu- 
bration is  nocturnal  study  ;  any  thing  composed 
by  night :  lucubratory,  composed  by  candle- 
light. 

Thy  hicifbrations  have  been  perused  by  several  of 
our  friends.  Tatler. 

You  must  have  a  dish  of  coffee,  and  a  solitary 
candle  at  your  side,  to  write  an  epistle  lucubratory 
to  your  friend.  Pipe. 

LU'CULENT,  adj.  luculcutus.  Clear  ;  trans- 
parent; lucid:  hence  certain  ;  evident. 

They  are  against  the  obstinate  incredulity  of  the 
Jews,  the  most  luculent  testimonies  that  Christian 
religion  hath.  Hooker. 

And  luculent  along 
The  purer  rivers  flow. 

Thomson's  Winter. 

LUCULLUS  (Lucius  Licinius),  a  Roman 
general,  celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  his  victo- 
ries, and  his  riches.  In  his  youth  he  pleaded  at 
the  bar ;  and  being  afterwards  made  quastor  in 
Asia,  and  prsetor  in  Africa,  governed  those  pro- 
vinces with  great  moderation  and  justice. 
Scarcely  was  he  known  as  a  military  man,  when 
he  twice  conquered  the  fleet  of  Hamilcar,  and 
gained  two  great  victories  over  him.  Being  made 
consul  with  Aurelius  Cotta,  during  the  third  war 
witli  Mitliridaies,  king  of  Pontus,  he  was  sent 
against  this  prince ;  and  this  expedition  was  at- 
tended with  a  series  of  victories,  which  did  him 
less  honor  than  an  act  of  generosity  towards  his 
colleague;  who,  willing  to  take  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  signalise  himself  by  some  great  exploit, 
hastened  to  fight  Mithridates;  but  was  defeated 
and  sluit  up  in  Calcedonia  ;  where  he  must  have 
perished,  if  Lucullus,  sacrificing  his  resentment 
to  liis  patriotism,  had  not  flown  to  his  assistance, 
and  disengaged  him.  All  Pontus  then  submitted 
to  Lucullus ;  who,  being  continued  in  his  go- 
vernment of  Asia,  entered  the  territories  of 
Tigranes,  the  most  powi'rful  king  in  Asia.  Tha* 
prince  marched  witli  a  formidable  army  against 
Lucullus:  who  defeated  liim  with  a  handfiil  of 
men,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  his  forces  ;  took 
Tigranocertes,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  ;  and 
was  ready  to  put  an  end  to  tlie  war,  when  the 
intrigues  of  a  tribune  got  him  deposed,  and 
Pompey  nominated  in  his  room..  Lucullus^, 
having   brought    home   prodigious   riches,  now 
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gave  himself  up  to  excessive  luxury;  and  his 
table  was  served  with  a  profusion  till  that  time 
unknown.  He  brought  from  the  east  a  great 
rumber  of  books,  which  he  formed  into  a  li- 
brary, and  gave  admittance  to  all  men  of  learn- 
ing, who  frequented  it  in  great  numbers.  To- 
ward the  end  of  his  life  he  fell  into  a  kind  of 
madness ;  and  LucuUus  his  brother  was  ap- 
pointed his  guardian.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  introduced  cherries  into  Europe, 
having  brought  the  grafts  from  Pontus. 

LUCUS,  a  wood,  or  grove,  sacred  to  a  deity, 
so  called  a  lucendo,  because  a  great  number  of 
lights  were  usually  burning  in  honor  to  the  god  ; 
a  practise  common  with  idolaters,  as  we  learn 
from  Scripture  :  hence  Homer's  ayXaov  aXaoQ. 

LUD,  a  British  king  mentioned  in  old  chron- 
icles, and  said  to  have  reigned  about  A.M.  3878. 
He  is  reported  to  have  enlarged  and  built  walls 
about  Troynovant,  or  New  Troy,  where  he  kept  his 
court,  and  made  it  his  capital.  The  name  of  London 
is  hence  derived  from  Lud's  town  ;  and  Ludgate, 
from  his  being  buried  near  it :  but  other  deriva- 
tions are  at  least  as  probable.     See  London. 

LUDAMAR,  a  country  of  Central  Africa, 
bounded  by  Kaarta  and  Bambarra  on  the  south, 
and  by  the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert  on  the  north. 
The  inhabitants  are  Moors  of  the  most  bigoted 
character,  who  murdered  major  Houghton,  and 
kept  Mr.  Park  in  long  captivity.  They  are  al- 
most entirely  strangers  to  agriculture,  and  depend 
for  subsistance  on  their  cattle,  and  the  women 
weave  cloth  from  goat's  hair,  and  transform  the 
skins  of  the  cattle  into  saddles,  bridles,  pouches, 
&c.  They  likewise  make  up  the  native  iron  into 
spears  and  knives :  but  import  their  muskets  and 
ammunition  from  Europe.  Each  soldier  furnishes 
his  own  horse  and  equipments,  which  consist  in  a 
large  sabre,  a  double  barrelled  gun,  a  small  red 
leather  bag  for  balls,  and  a  powder-horn.  He 
supports  himself  entirely  by  plunder.  Though 
rigid  ^Musselmans  they  have  no  mosques,  but 
perform  their  devotions  in  an  enclosure  of  mats. 
The  priests  officiate  as  school-masters,  so  far  as  to 
teach  the  males  reading  and  writing,  but  the  edu- 
cation of  the  women  is  entirely  neglected.  Tiieir 
idea  of  a  fine  form  is,  like  the  Hottentots,  that  of 
extreme  corpulence.  The  king,  who  personaay 
administers  justice,  is  only  distinguished  by  a 
finer  cloth  and  larger  tent:  but  he  will  be  seen 
eating  out  of  the  same  bowl,  and  sleeping  in  the 
same  bed  with  his  camel  driver.  He  defrays  his 
expenses  by  a  tax  on  his  subjects,  and  duties 
upon  the  merchandise  passing  through  the  king- 
dom. 

LUDEHAUNAT,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hin- 
dostan,  situated  in  the  Seik  country,  on  the  north- 
west boundary  of  the  province  of  Delhi,  and  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Suttelege.  It  is  the  most 
remote  British  military  station  in  Hindostan.  It 
is  a  post  of  defence  against  the  Afghauns,  and 
has  a  cold  climate  for  four  months  ;  but,  during 
the  summer,  the  winds  are  hot.  It  is  180  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Delhi. 

LU'DICllOUS,  adj.  -^      Lat.  ludicer.  Laugh- 

Lu'dicuously,  adv.     >     able  ;  or  exciting 

Lu'dicrousness,  n.  s.  j  laughter ;  burlesque  ; 
sportive. 

Plutarch    quotes  this  instance    of  Homer's  jatlg- 


ment,  in  closing  a  ludicrous  scene  with  decency  and 
instruction.  Broome. 

A  gentleman  solicited  Pope  to  endeavour  a  recon- 
ciliation by  a  ludicrous  poem.  Johnson. 

I  have   been  at  a  loss,  in  all  the   pictures  I  have 
seen  of  hell,  whether  the  painter  did  not  intend  some- 
thing ludicrous.  Burke  on  the  Sublime. 
Me  oft  has  fancy  ludicrous  and  wild 
Soothed  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  towers 
Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages  expressed 
In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye 
I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  i  saw.        Cowper. 
LUDIUS,  a  celebrated  painter,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  excelled  in  large  com- 
positions.     He   was   the  first  who  painted   the 
fronts  of  houses  in  the  streets  of  Rome ;  which 
he   beautified  with  great  variety  of  landscapes, 
and  other  subjects. 

LUDLOW  (Edmund),  son  of  Sir  Henry  Lud- 
low, was  born  at  Maidenhead,  and  educated  in 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  His  father  opposing 
king  Charles  I.'s  interests,  he  joined  the  same 
party,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill, 
as  a  volunteer  under  the  earl  of  Essex.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  father  he  was  chosen  M.  P.  for 
Wilts,  and  obtained  the  command  of  a  regiment 
of  horse  for  the  defence  of  that  county.  He 
was  one  of  the  king's  judges ;  after  whose  death 
he  was  sent  by  parliament  into  Ireland,  in  quality 
of  lieutenant-general  of  the  horse ;  which  em- 
ployment he  discharged  with  diligence  and  suc- 
cess till  the  death  of  the  lord  deputy  Ireton,  when 
he  acted  for  some  time  as  general,  though  with- 
out that  title :  Cromwell,  who  knew  him  to  be 
sincerely  in  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth, 
contriving  to.  prevent  the  parliament  from  con- 
ferring on  him  that  title.  The  last  stroke  had 
been  given  by  Ludlow  to  the  Irish  rebellion,  if 
the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  had  not  prevented 
it.  Under  him  he  never  acted ;  and,  though 
Cromwell  used  his  utmost  efforts,  he  remained 
inflexible.  After  Cromwell's  death  he  endea- 
voured to  restore  the  commonwealth;  but,  Charles 
H.  being  recalled,  he  concealed  himself,  and 
escaped  into  Switzerland,  where  he  settled  at 
\^evay.  After  the  revolution  he  came  over  into 
England,  to  be  employed  in  Ireland  against  king 
James;  but,  appearing  publicly  in  London,  an 
address  was  presented  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour 
to  king  William  III.  for  a  proclamation  in  order 
to  apprehend  colonel  Ludlow,  attainted  for  the 
murder  of  king  Charles  I.  Upon  this  he  returned 
to  Vevay,  where  he  died  in  1693.  During  his 
retirement  in  Switzerland  he  wrote  his  Memoirs, 
which  were  published  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  and  1  vol. 
folio. 

Ludlow,  a  market  and  borough  town  of 
Shropshire,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Tame  and  the 
Corve,  twenty-nine  miles  from  Shrewsbury,  and 
142  from  London.  The  president  of  the  council 
of  the  marshes,  established  by  Henry  VIIL,  gene- 
rally kept  his  courts  in  it,  by  which  the  town 
was  much  bvnefited.  But  these  courts  were 
abolished  in  1688.  Its  neighbourhood  to  Wales 
makes  it  a  great  thoroughfare.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated by  Edward  I\'.  and  has  the  privilege  of 
trying  and  executing  criminals.  It  is  one  of  the 
neatest  towns  in  England ;  and  has  walls  and 
seven  gates.  It  is  divided  into  four  wards,  and 
is  governed   by  two  bailiff's,  twelve  aldermen. 
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twenty-five  common  council-men,  a  recorder, 
town-clerk,  steward,  chamberlain,  coroner,  &c. 
From  the  castle,  on  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  town  stands,  is  a  most  delightful  prospect. 
In  an  apartment  of  the  outer  gatehouse  Butler  is 
said  to  have  written  the  first  part  of  his  Iludi- 
bras.  This  castle  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
king  Stephen.  Some  of  the  offices  are  fallen 
down,  and  great  part  of  it  turned  into  a  bowling- 
green  ;  but  part  of  the  royal  apartments  and  the 
sword  of  state  are  still  left.  The  battlements  are 
very  high  and  tiiick,  and  adorned  with  towers. 
It  has  a  neat  chapel,  where  are  the  coats  of  arms 
of  many  Welsh  gentry,  and  over  the  stable  doors 
are  the  arms  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  earls  of 
Pembroke,  &c.  This  castle  was  a  palace  of  the 
prince  of  Wales.  The  Tame  has  a  good  bridge, 
several  wears,  and  turns  many  mills.  The  town- 
house  is  an  elegant  building  of  hewn  stone.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  and  venerable  structure, 
built  of  stone,  standing  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
town.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  large  and 
lofty  windows  of  painted  glass,  and  has  a  high 
tower  and  spire,  with  eight  bells.  In  the  choir 
is  an  inscription  relating  to  prince  Arthur,  elder 
brother  to  Henry  VI LI.,  who  died  here.  In  the 
market  place  is  a  conduit,  with  a  long  stone  cross 
on  it,  and  a  niche  wherein  is  the  image  of  St. 
Laurence,  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated. 
It  has  an  alms-house  for  thirty  poor  people,  and 
two  charity  schools  for  fifty  boys  and  thirty  girls. 
Its  principal  market  is  on  Monday.  The  country 
round  is  exceedingly  pleasant,  fruitful,  and  popu- 
lous, especially  that  part  called  the  Corvesdale, 
being  the  vale  on  the  banks  of  the  Corve.  Lud- 
low sends  two  members  to  parliament. 

LUDOLPII  (Job),  a  very  learned  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  born  at  Erfurt  inThuringia, 
13th  June  1624.  His  merit  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  counsellor  of  state,  and,  after  eighteen 
years  service,  to  that  of  honorary  counsellor. 
He  died  at  Frankfort,  in  1704,  aged  eighty. 
He  publislied  A  History  of  Ethiopia,  in  1681, 
folio ;  an  Ethiopic  Grammar,  and  many  other 
valuable  works. 

LtJDOLPH  (Henry  William),  nephew  of  Job,  was 
born  at  Erfurt  in  1655.  He  came  over  to  England 
as  secretary  to  M.  Lenthe,  envoy  from  the  court  of 
Copenhagen  to  that  of  London;  and,  being  re- 
commended to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  was 
received  as  his  secretary.  He  enjoyed  this  office 
for  some  years,  until  he  was  incapacitated  by 
ill  health  ;  when  he  was  discharged  with  a  hand- 
some pension ;  after  he  recovered,  he  travelled 
into  Russia  where  he  was  well  received  by  the 
czar,  and  where  he  was  supposed  by  the  Russian 
priests  to  be  a  conjuror,  (^n  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, in  1694,  he  wrote  a  grammar  of  the  Russian 
language.  lie  then  travelled  into  the  east, 
to  inform  himself  of  the  state  of  the  Christian 
church  in  the  Levant;  the  deplorable  condition 
of  which  induced  him  after  his  return,  with  the 
aid  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  to  print  an  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Romaic  or  vulgar 
Oreek,  to  present  to  the  Greek  church.  In  1709, 
when  great  numbers  of  Palatines  came  over  to 
England,  Mr.  Ludolph  was  appointed  by  queen 
Anne  one  of  the  commissioners  to  manage  the 
charities  raised  for  them;    but  he  died  early  in 


1710.  His  collected  works  were  published  in  17 12. 

LUDWIGIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  m(y- 
moiiogynia  order,  and  tetrandria  class  of  plants ; 
natural  order  seventeenth,  calycanthemiE :  cou. 
tetrapetalous :  cal.  quadripartite,  superior: 
CAPS,  tetragonal,  quadrilocular,  inferior  and  po- 
lyspermous. 

LUDWIGSBURG,  a  well-built  town  of  Wir- 
temberg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neckar,  the 
chief  place  of  the  department  of  the  Enz.  It  is 
situated  mostly  on  a  rising  ground,  with  gardens 
below;  and  has  a  charitable  institution  for  the 
education  of  young  children,  with  which  the 
workhouse  and  a  woollen  manufactory  have  been 
connected.  It  was  founded  in  1715  ;  the  court 
removed  to  it  in  1727,  and  it  rapidly  increased  ; 
but  in  1733,  on  the  death  of  the  reigning  duke, 
the  public  offices  were  brought  back  to  Stuttgard, 
and  Ludwigsburg  has  since  been  only  an  occa- 
sional residence  of  the  court.  Its  population  is 
little  more  than  5000.  The  palace  and  opera- 
house  are  both  fine  buildings.  Seven  miles  north 
of  Stuttgard. 

LUES,  in  medicine,  is  in  general  used  for  a 
disease  of  any  kind ;  but  in  a  more  particular 
sense  is  restrained  to  contagious  and  pestilential 
diseases :  thus  the  lues  Gallica,  or  venerea, 
signifies  the  venereal  disease.     See  Medicine. 

LUFF,  or  LooF,  v.  n.  Sax.  lupt ;  Dan.  luff ; 
the  wind.  To  keep  close  to  the  wind.  A  sea 
term. 

Contract  your  swelling  sails,  and  /i//to  wind. 

Brijden. 

To  Luff  signifies  to  put  the  helm  towards  the 
lee  side  of  the  ship,  in  order  to  make  the  ship 
sail  nearer  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Hence  the 
pilot's  orders  to  the  steersman,  luff  round,  or 
luff  a-lee,  is  the  excess  of  this  movement,  by 
which  it  is  intended  to  throw  the  ship's  head  up 
in  the  wind,  in  order  to  tack  her,  &c.  A  ship 
is  accordingly  said  to  spring  her  luff  when  she 
yields  to  the  effort  of  the  helm,  by  sailing  nearer 
to  the  line  of  tlie  wind  than  she  had  done  before. 
Luff  Tackle,  a  name  given  by  sailors  to  any 
large  tackle  that  is  not  destined  for  a  particular 
place,  but  may  be  variously  employed  as  occa- 
sion requires.  It  is  generally  somewhat  larger 
than  the  jigger  tackle,  although  smaller  than 
those  which  serve  to  hoist  the  heavier  materials 
into  and  out  of  the  vessel,  wliich  latter  are  the 
main  and  fore  tackles,  the  stay  and  quarter  tack- 
les, 8cc. 

;  LUG,  V.  a.  &  V.  71.  Sax.  aluccan,  lujstan,  to 
pull ;  Swed.  Iii<:^a  ;  Dan.  luge.  To  hale  or  drag; 
to  pull  with  violence  ;  to  come  along  heavily. 

Vou  gods  !  why  this 
Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  side. 

Shukspcare. 
Thy  bear  is  safe,  and  out  of  peril, 
Though  lugged  indeed,  and  wounded  very  ill. 

Hudihras. 
When  savage  bears  agree  with  hears, 
Siiall  secret  ones  hig  saints  by  tiie'  ears!      Id. 
My  flagging  soul  flies  under  her  own  pitch, 
j^ike  fowl  in  air,  too  damp,  and  lugs  along, 
As  if  she  were  a  body  in  a  body.  Dryden. 

Either  every  single  animal  spirit  must  convey  a 
whole  representation,  or  else  they  must  divide  the 
image  amongst  them,  and  so  lug  off  every  one  his 
,.|,arf>_  Collier. 
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Luc,  n.«.      Belg.  log;  Scot.   lug.      A  small 
kind  of  fish  ;  a  small  worm ;  also  a  land   mea- 
sure of  about  a  pole  or  perch  in  length. 
That  ample  pit,  yet  far  renowned 
For  the  large  leap  which  Debon  did  compel 
Ceaulin  to  make,  being  eight  lugs  of  ground. 

Spenser. 
They  feed  on  salt  unmerchantable  pilcliards,  tag 
worms,  lugs,  and  little  crabs.  Carew. 

Lug,  n.  s.     Scot.  lug.     The  ear. 
An  anxious  ee  I  never  throws 
Behint  my  lug,  or  by  my  nose  ; 
I  jouk  beneath  misfortune's  blows 

As  weel's  I  may  ; 
Sworn  foe  to  sorrow,  care,  and  prose, 

I  rhyme  away.  Burns. 
LUGANO,  or  Lauis,  a  trading  town  of  Swit- 
zerland, the  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  Ticino, 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake  of  Lugano, 
and  has  an  extensive  traffic  in  silk,  and  some 
much-frequented  fairs.  Population  43.50.  Six- 
teen miles  north-west  o"  Como. 

Lugano,  a  lake  in  the  canton  of  Ticino,  south 
of  Switzerland,  is  twenty-five  miles  in  length, 
from  three  to  six  in  breadth,  and  of  great  depth. 
The  elevation  of  its  surface  above  the  JNIediter- 
ranean  is  computed  at  930  feet.  It  communi- 
cates with  the  lake  Maggiore  by  the  Tresa,  and 
the  lake  Piano  by  the  Canale  Nuovo.  The 
banks,  at  the  base  of  two  mountain  ranges,  are 
steep  and  craggy,  displaying  a  scene  of  uncora 
mon  magnificence.  In  the  bay  near  Lugano 
they  slope  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
discover  the  town  surrounded  by  meadows,  corn- 
fields, and  vineyards,  while  the  Alps  form  a  grand 
semicircular  boundary  to  the  lardscape. 

LUGDUNUM,  in  ancient  geography,  the 
capital  of  the  Segusiani,  in  Gallia  Celtica,  situ- 
ated at  the  conflux  of  the  Arar  and  Rhodanus, 
on  an  eminence,  as  the  Celtic  terra  dune  signi- 
fies; built  by  Manucius  Plancus,  while  com- 
manding under  Augustus  in  that  part  of  Gaul  ; 
and  whither  he  led  a  colony.  It  is  now  called 
Lyons. 

LucDUNUM  Batavorum,  in  ancient  geography, 
a  town  of  the  Batavi  in  Gallia  Belgica;  now 
called  Leyden. 

LuGDUNUM  Convenarum,  in  ancient  geogra- 
phy, a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  in  Aquitania, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Now  called  St. 
Bertrand. 

LUGEDS  Lacus,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
lake  of  Japydia,  in  Illyricum,  south  of  the  Save, 
near  the  head  of  the  Arsia. 

LUG'GAGE,  n.  s.     Either  from  lug,  to  pull ; 
or  a  corruption  of  loadage.  Any  thing  cumbrous 
or  heavy ;  any  thing  of  more  weight  than  value. 
Come,  bring  your  luygage  nobly  on  your  back. 

^hakspeare. 
What  do  you  mean 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage? 

Id.   Tempest. 
Think  not  thou  to  find  me  slack,  or  need 
Thy  politick  maxims,  or  that  cumbersome 
Luggage  of  war  there  shewn  me. 

Miltun's  Paradise  Regained. 
How  durst  fhou  with  that  sullen  luggage 
()'  th'  self,  old  ir'n,  and  other  baggage, 
T'  oppose  thy  lumber  against  us  ?       Hudibras. 
The  mind  of  man   is  too  light  to  bear  much  cer- 
tainty among  the  ruffling  winds  of  passion  and  opi- 


nion ;  and,  if  the  I'iggage  be  prized  equally  with   the 
jewels,  none  will  be  cast  out  till  all  be  shipwrecked. 

Glanville. 
A  lively  faith  will  bear  aloft  the  mind, 

And  leave  the  luggage  of  good  works  behind. 

Dryden. 

I  am  gathering  up  my  luggage,  and  preparing  for 
my  journey.  Swift  to  Pope. 

LUGO,  a  neat  city  of  Galicia,  Spain,  near 
the  Minho.  It  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is 
more  than  three  miles  in  circuit.  It  is  of  great 
antiquity,  having  been  the  capital  of  a  conventus 
or  district,  under  the  Romans,  who  knew  it  as 
Lucus  Augusti.  It  is  now  a  bishop's  see,  and 
has  a  cathedral  of  Gothic  architecture,  with  seve- 
ral other  churches  and  convents.  The  walls  are 
in  good  preservation ;  and  it  has  some  small 
woollen  manufactures.  Inhabitants  5000.  Fifty- 
one  miles  east  of  Santiago. 

Lugo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  province  of  Ferrara,  on  the  river  Senio.  In 
1796  ii  was  pillaged  by  the  French.  Inhabitants 
5000.     Fifteen  miles  south  of  Ferrara. 

LUGO  (John),  a  learned  Jesuit,  bom  in 
Madrid,  and  educated  at  Salamanca.  He  was 
professor  of  divinity  at  Valiadolid,  and  after- 
wards in  Rome,  where  Urban  VIII.  made  him 
a  cardinal.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced  the 
Jesuits'  bark  into  France,  in  1650.  He  died  in 
Rome  in  1660.  His  works  on  theology  were 
printed  iu  Rome  in  7  vols,  folio. 

LUG-SAIL,  a  square  sail  hoisted  occasionally 
on  the  mast  of  a  boat  or  small  vessel,  upon  a 
yard  which  hangs  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
mast.  These  are  more  particularly  used  in  the 
barca  longas,  navigated  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

LUGU'BRIOUS,  adj.  Fr.  lugubre ;  Lat.  lu- 
guhris.     Mournful ;  sorrowful. 

A  demure,  or  rather  a  lugubrious  look,  and  a  whm- 
ing  tone,  make  up  the  sum  of  many  men's  humilia- 
tions. Decay  of  Piety. 

LUITPRAND,  a  celebrated  Lombard  histo- 
rian of  the  tenth  century,  born  in  Pavia.  He 
was  secretary  to  Berengarius,  who,  in  948,  sent 
him  ambassador  to  Constantine  VIII. ;  but, 
having  afterwards  disgraced  him,  Otho  I.  drove 
Berengarius  from  the  throne,  and  madeLuitprand 
bishop  of  Cremona.  In  968  he  was  sent  ambas- 
sador to  the  emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas.  He 
died  in  Italy.  His  history  was  printed  at  Antwerp 
in  1640,  in  folio. 

LUKE  (St.),  the  evangelist,  and  the  disciple  of 
the  apostles,  was  originally  of  Antioch  in  Syria, 
and  by  profession  a  physician.  He  particularly 
attached  himself  to  St.  Paul,  and  was  his  faithful 
companion  in  his  travels  and  labors.  He  went 
with  him  to  Troas  in  Macedonia,  about  A.  D. 
51.  He  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Achaia  about  53; 
and,  in  63,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  con- 
tains a  history  of  thirty  years.  Of  all  the  in- 
spired writers  of  the  New  Testament,  his  works 
are  written  in  the  most  elegant  Greek.  It  is 
believed  that  St.  Luke  died  at  Rome,  or  in 
Achaia. 

Luke  (St.)  the  Gospel  of,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  New  Testament.  Some  think  that  it  was 
properly  St.  Paul's  Gospel ;  and  that,  when  the 
apostle  speaks  of  his  gospel,  he  means  what  is 
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called  St.  Luke's.  Irenxus  says,  that  St.  Luko 
digested  in  writing  what  St.  Paul  preached  to 
the  Gentiles ;  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  tells  us, 
that  St.  Luke  wrote  with  the  assistance  of  St. 
Paul. 

LUKE'WARM,  adj.   -\      Sax.    jjlasc ;    Dan. 

Luke'warmly,  flfZu.      ylunk;      Bclg.     foaw; 

Lukf/warmness,  »j.  s.  jTeut.  lew;  Scot.  lew. 
As  Mr.  Thomson  suggests,  perhaps  breathwarm. 
Moderately  warm  ;  hence  indiflerent ;  wanting 
zeal  or  decision. 

A  dreary  corse,  whose  life  away  did  pass, 

All  wallowed  in  his  own  yet  lukewarm  blood, 

I'hat  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh  alas  ! 

Faerie  Queene. 

May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold, 
You   knot  of  mouth  friends !  smoke  and  lukewarm 

water 
Is  your  perfection.         Shakspeare.  Tirnon  of  Athens. 

Some  kind  of  zeal  counts  all  merciful  moderation 
lukewurmness.  King  Charles. 

God  loves  this  heat  of  zeal,  in  all  the  carriages  of  his 
servants  ;  and  if  it  transport  us  too  far,  he  pardoneth 
the  errors  of  our  fervency,  rather  than  the  indiffe- 
rences of  lukeicarmness.  Bp,  Hall. 

I  consider  further,  that,  without  the  superinducing 
a  contrary  state  of  good  to  the  former  state  of  evil, 
we  cannot  return,  or  go  off  from  that  evil  condition 
that  Ood  hates,  I  mean  the  middle  state,  or  the  state 
of  lukeiviirmness.  Bp.  Taylor. 

If  some  few  continue  stedfast,  it  is  an  obedience  so 
luheicarm  and  languishing,  that  it  merits  not  the 
name  of  passion.  Dry  den. 

This  sober  conduct  is  a  mighty  virtue 
In  lukewarm  patriots.  Addison's  Cato. 

The  defect  of  zeal  is  luhe.warmness,  or  coldness  in 
religion  ;  the  excess  is  inordinate  heat  and  spiritual 
fury.  Spratt. 

Whence  is  it  but  from  this  attractive  power,  that 
water,  which  alone  distils  with  a  gentle  lukewarm 
lieat,  will  not  distil  from  salt  of  tartar  without  a  great 
heat?  Newton's  Opticks. 

Bathing  the  body  in  lukewarm  water  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  contemperate  hot  and  sharp  humours. 

Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Go  dry  your  chaff  and  stubble,  give  fire  to  the  zeal 
of  your  faction,  and  reproach  them  with  lukewarm- 
ness.  Swift. 

.  Shall  heaven  which  gave  us  ardour,  and  has  shewn 
Her  own  for  man  so  strongly,  not  disdain 
What  smooth  emollients  in  theology, 
lietnmbent  \'irtue's  downy  doctors,  preach, 
Tf.at  prose  of  piety,  a  lukewarm  praise  1 
Rise  odours  sweet  from  incense  uninflamed  ? 
Devotion  when  lukewarm  is  undevout.  Young. 

Moderation  is  a  great  and  important  Christian 
virtue,  very  diflerent  from  that  bad  quality  of  tlie 
rr.ind  under  which  it  is  often  misrepresented  and  dis- 
guised, viz.  hikewarniness  and  indifference  about  the 
truth.  The  former  is  very  consistent  with  a  regular 
and  well-corrected  zeal ;  the  latter  consists  in  the 
total  want  of  it.  Mason. 

LULL,  i;.«.       "i      Dan.   lulle;   Swed.   lullu; 

Lui/r.AiiY,n.  s.  3  Ital. /y//«;  ].at.  lullo,  lullua. 
To  soothe  or  compo.se  to  sleep  by  pleasing 
sounds  ;  compose  or  beguile  in  any  way  :  lullaby 
is  a  song  to  still  or  compose  babes. 

And  in  her  barme  tins  litil  child  she  leid 
Witli  fu!  sad  face,  and  gan  the  child  to  blisse, 
And  lulled  it,  and  aftir  gan  it  kiss. 

Chaucer.   Cant.  Tiilcs. 
Tiiere  trickled  .softly  down 
A  jjCnllc  btrcam,  whose  muinmiiiig  wave  did  play 


Amongst  the  pumy  stories,  and  made  a  sound 
To  lull  him  soft  asleep,  that  by  it  lay. 

Faerie  Queene. 
Philomel   with  melody, 
Sing  in  your  sweet  lullaby ; 
Lulla,  lulla,  lullaby  ;  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby. 

Shakspeare. 
— Marry,  Sir,   lullaby  to  your  bounty  till  1  come 
again.  /('. 

Only  that  noise  heaven's  rolling  circles  kest, 
Sung  lullabii,  to  bring  the  world  to  rest.       Fairfax. 

Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  musick  lie, 
To  lull  the  daughters  of  necessity.  Milton. 

To  find  a  foe  it  shall  not  be  his  hap. 
And  peace  shall  lull  him  in  her  flowery  lap.    Id. 
How  hard  soe'er  it  be  to  bridle  wit. 
Yet  memory  oft  no  less  requires  the  bit: 
How  many  hurried  by  its  force  away, 
For  ever  in  the  land  of  gossips  stray ! 
Usurp  the  province  of  the  nurse  to  lull, 
Without  her  privilege  of  being  dull ! 

Stillingfleet. 
Drinking  is  the  lullaby  used  by  nurses  to  still  cry- 
mg  children.  Locke  on  Education. 

No  more  these  scenes  my  meditations  aid. 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid.  Pope. 

By  the  vocal  woods  and  waters  lulled. 
And  lost  in  lonely  musing  in  a  dream. 

Thomsm. 
To  the  silent  hours 
How  often  I  repeat  their  rage  divine, 
To  lull  my  griefs,  and  steal  my  heart  from  woe. 

Ycurii). 
What  neither  yields  us  profit  nor  delight 
Is  like  a  nurse's  lullaby  at  night ; 
Guy  Earl  of  Warwick  and  fair  Eleanore, 
Or  giant-kdling  Jack,  would  please  me  more. 

Cowper. 
Deep  in  the  silent  vale,  unseen. 

Beside  a  lulling  stream, 
A  pensive  youth,  of  placid  mien. 

Indulged  this  tender  theme.  Beattie. 

Or  my  guitar,  which  still  thou  lovest  to  hear. 
Shall  sooth  or  lull — or,  should  it  vex  thine  ear, 
We'll  turn  the  tale,  by  Ariosto  told. 
Of  fair  Olympia  loved  and  left  of  old.  Byron. 

LULL!  (John  Baptist),  the  most  celebratea 
musician  that  has  appeared  in  France  since  the 
revival  of  learning,  was  Lorn  at  Florence.  lie 
was  taken  to  France  when  very  young,  and  he 
carried  the  art  of  playing  on  the  violin  to  the 
highest  perfection.  Louis  XIV.  made  him  su- 
perintendant  of  music.  Some  time  after,  Perinna 
having  introduced  operas  into  France,  and  quar- 
relling with  his  company,  he  resigned  his  privi- 
lege to  Lulli.  Operas  were  then  carried  to  the 
utmost  perfection  by  him,  and  were  attended 
with  continual  applause.  Lulli  gave  a  piece  of 
his  own  composition  annually  till  his  death,  in 
1687. 

LULLY  (Raymond),  a  celebrated  writer,  sur- 
named  tiie  Enlightened  Doctor,  was  born  in 
Majorca  in  1225.  lie  applied  himself  with  in- 
defatigable labor  to  tlie  study  of  the  Arabian 
philosopliy,  to  ciicmistry,  physic,  and  divinity  ; 
and  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  works.  He 
at  length  went  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Africa  ; 
and  was  stoned  to  death  in  Mauritania,  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  He  is  honored  as  a  martyr  in 
Majorca,  wlnther  his  body  was  carried.  He 
wrote  many  tr(?atises  on  the  sciences,  in  wliicli 
lie  shows    much  study  and   subtilly,  but  little 
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jud2;ment  or  solidity.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  has  been  printed  at  JNIentz. 

LUMBA'GO,  «.  s.  Lat. /«w6i,  the  loins.  Pain 
of  tlie  loins. 

Luinbagos  are  pains  very  troublesome  about  the 
loins,  and  small  of  the  back,  such  as  precede  ague 
fits  and  fevers  ;  they  are  most  commonly  from  fulness 
and  acrimony,  in  common  with  a  disposition  to 
yawnings,  sluulderings,  and  erraiick  pains  in  other 
parts,  and  go  off  with  evacuation,  generally  by  sweat, 
and  other  critical  discharges  of  fevers.  Quincy. 

Lumbago.     See  Medicine,  Index. 

LUM'BER,  7(.  s.,  V.  a.  Sc  v.  n.  Sax.  loma,  je- 
loma,  household-stuff;  Belg.  and  Teut.  loriip, 
lump.  Any  thing  useless,  cumbersome,  or  un- 
sorted :  any  thing  of  more  bulk  than  value :  to 
heap  things  irregularly;  to  move  in  a  heavy, 
sluggish,  or  noisy  manner. 

The  very  bed  was  violated 
By  the  coarse  hands  of  filthy  dungeon  villains, 
And  thrown  amongst  the  common  lumber.     Otwciy. 
One  son  at  home 

Concerns  thee  more  than  many  guests  to  come. 
If  to  some  useful  art  he  be  not  bred, 

lie  grows  mere  lumber,  and  is  worse  than  dead. 

Dry  den. 
First  let  them  run  at  large, 
Nor  lumber  o'er  the  meads,  nor  cross  the  wood.  Id. 

If  God  intended  not  the  precise  use  of  every  single 
atom,  that  atom  had  been  no  better  than  a  piece  of 
lum,ber.  Grew. 

In  Rollo  we  must  have  so  much  stuff  lumbered 
together,  that  not  the  least  beauty  of  tragedy  can 
appear.  Rymer. 

The  poring  scholiasts  mark  ; 

Wits,  who,  like  owls,  see  only  in  the  dark ; 

A  lumber-house  of  books  in  every  head.        Pope. 
And  gods  and  goddesses  discarded  long, 

Like  useless  lumber  or  a  stroller's  song. 

Are  bringing  into  vogue  their  heathen  train. 

And  Jupiter  bids  fair  to  rule  again.  Cowper. 

A  man  that  knows  himself  will  have  a  regard  to 
the  furniture  of  his  memory  ;  not  to  load  it  with  trash 
and  lumber,  a  set  of  useless  notions  or  low  conceits, 
which  he  will  be  ashamed  to  produce  before  persons 
of  taste  and  judgment.  Mason. 

LUMBRICUS,  the  worm,  in  zoology,  a  genus 
of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  in- 
testina.  The  body  is  cylindrical,  annulated, 
with  an  elevated  belt  near  the  middle,  and  a  vent- 
hole  on  its  side.  There  are  sixteen  species  of 
this  animal. 

L.  marinus,  the  marine  worm,  or  lug,  is  of  a 
pale  red  color,  and  the  body  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  annular  .joints  ;  the  skin  is  scabrous, 
and  all  the  rings  or  joints  are  covered  with  lit- 
tle prominences,  which  render  it  extremely  rough 
to  the  touch.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  mud 
about  the  sea  shores,  and  serves  for  food  to 
many  kinds  offish  :  very  large  ones  are  to  be  met 
with  about  the  Bognor  rocks  in  Sussex.  The 
fishermen  bait  their  hooks  and  nets  with  them. 

L.  terrestris,  the  earth  or  dew  worm,  Mr.  Bar- 
but  observes,  differs  extremely  in  color  and  ex- 
ternal appearance  in  the  different  periods  of  its 
growth,  which  has  occasioned  people  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  variations  of  this  kind  of  ani- 
mals to  make  four  or  five  different  species  of 
them:  The  general  color  is  a  dusky  red.  Tiiey 
live  under  ground,  never  quitting  the  earth  but 
af\er  heavy  rains  or  at  the  approach  of  storms, 
and  in.  the  season  of  their  amours.     The  method 


to  force  them  out  is,  either  to  water  the  ground 
with  infusions  of  bitter  plants,  or  to  tranipie  on 
it.  The  bare  motion  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
drives  them  up,  in  fearof  being  surprised  by  their 
formidable  enemy  the  mole.  The  winding  pro- 
gression of  the  worm  is  facilitated  by  the  ine- 
qualities of  its  body,  armed  with  small,  stifle, 
sharp-pointed  bristles  ;  when  it  means  to  insi- 
nuate itself  into  the  earth,  there  oozes  from  its 
body  a  clammy  liquor,  by  means  of  which  it 
slides  down.  It  never  damages  the  roots  of 
vegetables.  Its  food  is  a  small  portion  of  earth, 
which  it  has  the  faculty  of  digesting.  The  su- 
perfluity is  ejected  by  way  of  excrement.  Earth 
worms  are  hermaphrodites,  and  have  the  parts  of 
generation  placed  near  the  neck  ;  their  copula- 
tion is  performed  on  the  ground ;  nothing  being 
more  usual  than  to  see  it  full  of  holes,  which 
holes  are  thought  to  be  made  by  those  kind  of 
worms  coming  to  the  surface  in  quest  of  females. 
LU'MINARY,  n.  s.  "i  Fr.  lumimdre  ;  Lat.  lu- 
Lumina'tion,  n.  s.  yminare,  lumen.  A  body 
Lu'minous,  adj.  j  emitting  light ;  any 
thing  or  person  that  affords  mental  light,  intelli- 
gence, or  instruction  :  lumination  is  emission  of 
light :  luminous,  shining  ;  bright  with  light ;  en- 
lightened. 

Fire  burneth  wood,  making  it  first  luminrm,  then 
black  and  brittle  ;  and,  lastly,  broken  and  incinerate. 

Sir  John  Graham,   I  know  not  upon  whai  lumi- 
narieshe  espied  in  his  face,  dissuaded  him  from  mar- 
riage. Wet  ((III. 
The  great  luminary 
Dispenses  light  from  far.  Milton. 
Earth  may,  industrious  of  herself,  fetch  day. 
Travelling  east ;  and,  with  her  part  averse 
From  the  sun's  beam,  meet  night ;  her  other  part 
Still  lumiuous  by  his  ray.                Id.   Paradise  Lost. 

The  most  luminous  of  the  prismatick  colours  are 
the  yellow  and  orange  ;  these  affect  the  senses  more 
strongly  than  all  the  rest  together.  A'ewtou. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  weight  and 
spring  of  the  air,  had  been  reserved  for  a  late  happy 
discovery  by  two  great  luminaries  of  this  island. 

Bentley. 
How  came  the  sun  to  be  luminous?     Not  from  the 
necessity  of  natural  causes.  Id. 

Not  all  these  luminaries,  quenched  at  once. 
Were  half  so  sad  as  one  benighted  mind. 
Which  gropes  for  happiness,  and  meets  despair. 

Young. 
The  state  of  the  possessor  of  humble  virtues,  to 
the  affecter  of  great  excellencies,  is  that  of  a  small 
cottage  of  stone,  to  the  palace  raised  with  ice  by  the 
empress  of  Russia  ;  it  was  for  a  time  splendid  and 
luminous,  but  the  first  sunshine  melted  it  to  nothing. 

Johnsou. 
O  !  what  a  fund  of  genius,  pent 

In  narrow  space,  is  here  ! 
This  volume's  method  and  intent 

How  luminous  and  clear !  Cowper. 

LU^IISDEN  (Andrew),  esq.,  a  late  eminent 
antiquarian  and  man  of  letters,  born  in  Aber- 
deen in  1720.  He  was  of  the  family  of  Cushnie, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  and,  in  the  early  period  of  his 
life,  travelled  into  Italy,  and  resided  a  consider- 
able time  at  Rome ;  during  which  he  wrote  a 
work,  entitled  Remarks  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Rome  and  its  environs ;  wherein  he  descrioes 
the  venerable  antiquities  of  that  ci-devant  metro- 
polis of  the  world  with  equal  fidelity  and  elegance 
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He  afterwards  spent  many  yCTir     in  Paris,    but 
died  in  his  native  town  in  1801 


LUMP,  n.s.  &  v.a. 
LuMi''iKG,  adj. 
LuMp'isH,  adj. 
LuMP'iSHLV,  adv. 

LuMI»'lSHNESS,  K.  S. 

lump    is   to   take    in 


Belg.  lo?)ip,  klomp.  A 
mass ;  an  unformed  or 
•  undistinguished  body 
or  collection  of  things; 
the  whole  system :  to 
the  gross  or  wholesale : 
lumpin.j  and  lumpish,  gross;  massy;  heavy;  in- 
active; inert:  lumpy,  abounding  in  lumps  or 
excrescencies. 

And  Isaiah  said,  Take  a  lump  of  figs. 

2  Kings  XX.  7. 
Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested  Ittmp ; 
As  crooked  in  tliy  manners  as  thy  shape. 

Shakspeare. 
All  men's  honours 
Lie  like  one  lump  before  him   to  be  fashioned 
Into  what  pinch  he  please.  Id.    Henry  VIIl. 

Sylvia  is  lumpish,  lieavy,  melancholy. 

Shakspeare. 
Out  of  the  earth  was  formed  the  flesh  of  man,  and 
tlierefore  heavy  and  htmpish.  Raleigh. 

I'lie  weed  kal  is  by  the  Egyptians  used  first  for 
fuel,  and  then  they  crush  the  ashes  into  lutnpi  like  a 
stone,  and  so  sell  them  to  the  Venetians.        Bacon. 
Love  is  all  spirit :  fairies  sooner  may 
e  taken  tardy,  when  they  night-tricks  play. 
Than  we ;  we  are  too  dull  and  lumpish. 

Suckling. 
Without  this  various  agitation  of  the  water,  how 
could  lumps  of  sugar  or  salt  cast  into  it  be  so  per- 
fectly dissolved  in  it,  that  the  lumps  themselves  totally 
disappear  ?  Boyle. 

Every  fragrant  flower,  and  odorous  green. 
Were  sorted  well,  with  lumps  of  amber  laid  between. 

Dryden. 
How  dull  and  how  insensible  a  beast 
Is  man,  who  yet  would  lord  it  o'er  the  rest  ! 
Philosophers  and  poets  vainly  strove 
In  every  age  the  lumpisli  mass  to  move.  Id. 

To  conceive  thus  of  the  soul's  intimate  union  with 
an  infinite  being,  and  by  that  union  receiving  of  ideas, 
leads  one  into  as  gross  thoughts,  as  a  country-maid 
would  have  of  an  infinite  butter-print,  the  several 
parts  whereof  being  applied  to  her  lump  of  butter, 
left  on  it  the  figure  or  idea  there  was  present  need  of. 

Locke. 
One  of  the  best  spades  to  dig  hard  lumpy  clays, 
but  too  small  for  light  garden  mould.  Mortimer. 

Little  terrestrial  particles  swimming  in  it  after  the 
grossest  were  sunk  down,  which,  by  their  heaviness 
and  lumpish  figure,  made  their  way  more  speedily. 

Burnet. 
Why  might  there  not  have  been,  in  this  great  mass, 
huge  lumps  of  solid  matter,  which,  without  any  form 
or  order,  might  be  jumbled  together? 

Keil  against  Burnet. 
A  wretch  is  prisoner  made 
Whose  flesh  torn  oft"  by  lumps,  the  ravenous  foe 
In  morsels  cut.  Tate. 

If  my  readers  will  not  go  to  the  price  of  buying 
my  papers  by  retail,  they  may  buy  them  in  the  lump. 

Addison. 
The  expences  ought  to  be  lumped  together. 

Ayliffe's  Parergnn. 
It  is  rare  to  find  any  of  these  metals  pure  :  but 
copper,  iron,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  tin,  all  promis- 
cuously in  one  lump.     Woodward's  Natural  History. 
Nick,  thou  slialt  have  a  lumping  pennyworth. 

Arhuthn>:t. 
Other  epidemical   vices   are  rife  and  predominant 
unly  for  a  season,  and  must  not  be  ascribed  to  human 
nature  in  the  lump.  Bentley. 


In  malice  to  proud  wits,  some  proudly  lull 
Their  peevish  reason,  vain  of  being  dull ; 
AVhen  some  home  joke  has  stung  their  solemn  souls. 
In  vengeance  they  determine — to  be  fools  ; 
Thro'  spleen,  that  little  nature  gave,  make  less. 
Quite  zealous  in  the  ways  of  heaviness ; 
To  lumps  inanimate  a  fondness  take. 
And  disinherit  sons  that  are  awake.  Young, 

LuMPFiSH.     See  Cyclopterus. 

LUNA,  in  astronomy,  the  moon.     See  Astro 

KOMY. 

Luna,  in  alchemy,  signifies  silver;  from  the 
supposed  influence  of  the  moon  upon  that  metal. 

Luna,  in  ancient  geography,  a  forest  of  Ger- 
many, near  the  Ilercynia  ;  below  v.hich  were  the 
Boemi :  it  was  therefore  in  Moravia  near  the 
springs  of  the  Marus,  now  March,  which  runs 
into  the  Danube  over  against  Carnutum. 

Luna,  a  town  and  port  of  Liguria,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Macra.  The  town  was  but  small, 
but  the  port  large  and  beautiful,  according  to 
Strabo.  Its  ruins  are  called  Luna  distrutta.  It 
was  famous  for  its  quarries  of  white  marble, 
thence  called  Lunense  ;  and  for  its  large  cheeses, 
each  weighing  lOOOlbs.  It  lies  two  miles  south 
of  Sarzana. 

Luna  (Alvaro,  or  Alvares  de),  the  favorite 
of  John  II.  king  of  Castile,  was  natural  son  of 
Don  Alvaro  de  Luna,  lord  of  Canete,  in  Arragon, 
by  a  woman  infamous  for  unbounded  lust.  He 
was  born  in  1388,  was  introduced  into  court  .'n 
1 408,  and  made  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
king  John,  with  whom  he  grew  into  high  favor. 
In  142 r  he  was  obliged  to  retire;  tlie  courtiers 
complaining  that  a  man  of  no  military  skill  or 
virtue  should  be  advanced  to  the  highest  autho- 
rity. Accordingly  Alvaro  was  banished  from 
court  eighteen  months;  but  this  was  the  greatest 
affliction  imaginable  to  the  king ;  who  showed 
every  mark  of  distress  upon  his  removal,  and 
spoke  of  nothing  but  Alvaro.  He  was  therefore 
recalled  ;  and,  being  invested  with  his  usual  au- 
thority, revenged  himself  upon  his  enemies,  by 
persuading  the  king  to  banish  them.  Of  the 
forty-five  years  he  spent  at  court,  he  enjoyed  for 
thirty  of  them  so  entire  an  ascendancy  over  the 
king,  that  nothing  could  be  done  witliout  his  or- 
ders. In  short,  he  wanted  nothing  but  the  name 
of  king;  he  had  all  the  places  in  the  kingdom  at 
his  disposal ;  lie  was  master  of  the  treasury,  and 
by  bounties  had  so  gained  the  hearts  of  the  sub- 
jects, tliat  the  king,  though  his  eyes  were  now 
opened,  and  his  affections  sufficiently  turned 
against  hiin,  durst  not  complain.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  was  seized  and  imprisoned.  During  his 
confinement  he  made  several  attempts  to  speak 
to  tlie  king  in  person ;  but,  not  being  able  to 
effect  this,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  king,  which 
however  produced  no  effect  in  his  favor,  for  he 
was  tried  and  condemned  to  lose  his  head. 
Luna  Cornea.     See  Chemistry  and  Silver. 


LU'NACY,  n.  s. 
Lu'nar,  adj. 
Lu'NARY,rt(//.  &  n.  s. 

Lu'natep, 
Lu'natic,  adj.  5c  n.  s. 
Luna'tion,  n.  s. 
Lune,  n.  s. 
Lunette'. 


From  litiia  the  moon. 
A  kind  of  madness  in- 
fluenced by  the  moon ; 
madness  in  general, 
f  Lunar  and  lunary,  as 
adjectives,  signify  re- 
lating to,  or  under  the 
influence  of  the  moon : 
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us  a  substantive  lunary  is  moon-wort,  a  plant. 
Lunated,  horned,  as  the  moon.     Lunatic,  mad; 
a  madman.     Lunation  is  the  revohition  of  the 
moon.     Lune,  any  thing  of  the  shape  of  a  half- 
moon.     Lunette,  a  small  half-moon. 
Herbes  coude  I  tell  eke  many  on, 
As  egremoine,  valerian,  and  lunarie, 
And  other  swiche.  Chaucer.   Cant.  Tales. 

Then  sprmkles  she  the  juice  of  rue 
With  nine  drops  of  the  midnight  dew. 
From  lunarii  distilling.        Drayton  s  Niimphki. 

I.ove  is  merely  madness,  and  deserves  as  well  a 
dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do  ;  and  the  rea- 
son why  they  are  not  so  punished  and  cured  is,  that 
the  lunacy  is  so  ordinary,  that  the  whippers  are  in 
love  too.  Shakspeare.  As  Yuu  Like  It. 

Bedlam  beggars,  from  low  farms, 
Sometimes    with    lunatich    bans,    sometimes   with 

prayers. 
Enforce  their  charity.  Shakspeare. 

The  lunatick,  the  lover,  and  the  poet. 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact  : 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold : 
The  madman.  Id.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

These  dangerous  unsafe  lunes  o'  the'  king !    be- 
shrew  them  ! 
He  must  be  told  on't,  and  he  shall  :  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best.  Id.   Winter^s  Tale. 

They  that  have  resolved  that  these  years  were  hut 
lunarii  years,  viz.  of  a  month,  or  Egyptian  years,  are 
easily  confuted.  Raleigh. 

They  have   denominated   some   herbs   solar   and 
some  lunar,  and  such  like  toys  put  into  great  words. 
Bacon's  Natural  History. 

There  is  a  difference  of  lunacii :  I  had  rather  be 
mad  with  him,  that,  when  he  had  nothing,  thouglit 
all  the  ships  that  came  into  the  haven  his,  than  with 
you  who,  when  you  have  so  much  coming  in,  think 
you  have  nothing.  Stickling. 

I  dare  ensure  any  man  well  in  his  wits,  for  one  in 
the  thousand,  that  he  shall  not  die  ulunatick  in  bed- 
lam within  these  seven  years  ;  because  not  above  one 
in  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  have  done  so. 

Gratint's  Bills. 

He  restored  lunatic  persons  to  their  right  wits, 
and  dispossessed  evil  spirits.  Barrow. 

The  figure  of  its  seed  much  resembles  a  horse- 
shoe, which  Baptista  Porta  hath  thought  too  low  a 
signification,  and  raised  the  same  into  a  lunary  re- 
presentation. Browne's  Vulgar  Errours. 

If  the  lunations  be  observed  for  a  cycle  of  nineteen 
years,  which  is  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  the  same  ob- 
servations wall  be  verified  for  succeeding  cycles  for 
years.  Holder  on  Time. 

Then  we  upon  our  globe's  last  verge  shall  go, 
And  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky ; 

From  hence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall  know, 
And  on  the  laiuir  world  securely  pry.  Dryden, 

Lunette  is  a  covered  place  made  before  the  cour- 
tine,  which  consists  of  two  faces  that  form  an  angle 
inwards,  and  is  commonly  raised  in  fosses  full  of 
water,  to  serve  instead  of  a  fausse  braye,  and  to  dis- 
pute the  enemy's  passage  :  it  is  six  toises  in  extent, 
of  wliich  the  parapet  is  four.  Trevoux. 

The  ordinary  method  of  making  a  tragic  hero  is 
to  clap  a  huge  plume  of  feathers  upon  his  head, 
which  rises  so  very  high,  that  there  is  often  a  greater 
length  from  his  chin  to  the  top  of  his  head,  than  to  the 
sole  of  his  foot.  For  my  part,  when  I  see  a  man 
uttering  his  complaints  under  such  a  mountain  of 
feathers,  I  am  a])t  to  look  upon  him  rather  as  an  un- 
fortunate/i(»n(ic  than  a  distressed  hero.       Addison. 

See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  sing, 
'J  he  sot  a  hero,  lunatick  a  king.  Pope, 


The  residue  of  the  yearly  profifs  shall  be  laid  out 
in  purchasing  a  piece  of  land,  and  in  building 
thereon  an  hospital  for  tlie  reception  of  ideots  and 
lunaticks.  Swift. 

A  troop  of  Janizaries  strewed  the  field, 
Fallen  in  just  ranks  or  wedges,  lunes,  or  squares. 
Firm  as  they  stood.  IValts. 

Ye  train  I'ierian  !  to  the  lunar  sphere. 
In  silent  hour,  address  your  ardent  call 
For  aid  immortal,  less  her  brother's  right. 

Young. 

Lunacy,  in  law.  If  a  man  in  his  sound  me- 
mory commits  a  capital  oH'ence,  and  before  ar- 
raignment for  it  he  becomes  mad,  he  ought  not 
to  be  arraigned  for  it :  because  he  is  not  able  to 
plead  it  with'  that  advice  and  caution  that  he 
ought.  And  if,  after  he  has  pleaded,  the  pri- 
soner becomes  mad,  he  shall  not  be  tried  ;  for 
how  can  he  make  his  defence?  If,  after  he  be 
tried  and  found  guilty,  he  loses  his  senses  before 
judgment,  judgment  shall  not  be  pronounced  ; 
and  if,  after  judgment,  he  becomes  of  nonsane 
memory,  execution  shall  be  stayed  :  for,  perad- 
venture,  says  the  humanity  of  the  English  law, 
had  the  prisoner  been  of  sound  memory,  he 
might  have  alleged  something  in  stay  of  judg- 
ment or  execution.  Indeed,  in  the  bloody  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  a  statute  was  made,  which 
enacted,  that  if  a  person,  being  compos  mentis, 
should  commit  high  treason,  and  after  fall  into 
madness,  he  might  be  tried  in  his  absence,  and 
should  sufl'er  death,  as  if  he  were  of  perfect  me- 
mory. But  this  savage  and  inhuman  law  was 
repealed  by  the  statute  1  &  2  Philip  and  Mary 
c.  10.  For,  as  is  observed  by  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  'the  execution  of  an  offender  is  for  exam- 
ple, ut  pjena  ad  paucos  metus  ad  omnes  perve- 
niat ;  but  so  it  is  not  when  a  mad  man  is  executed : 
but  would  be  a  miserable  spectacle,  both  against 
law,  and  of  extreme  inhumanity  and  cruelty, 
and  can  be  no  example  to  others.'  But  if  there 
be  any  doubt  whether  the  party  be  compos  or 
not,  this  shall  be  tried  by  a  jury.  And  if  iie  be 
so  found  a  total  idiocy,  or  absolute  insanity,  ex- 
cuses from  the  guilt,  and  of  course  from  the 
punishment,  of  any  criminal  action  committed 
under  such  deprivation  of  the  senses ;  but,  if  a 
lunatic  has  lucid  intervals  of  understanding,  he 
shall  answer  for  what  he  does  in  those  intervals, 
as  if  he  had  no  deficiency.  Yet,  in  the  case  of 
absolute  madmen,  as  they  are  not  answerable  for 
their  actions,  they  should  not  be  permitted  the 
liberty  of  acting  unless  under  proper  control, 
and,  in  particular,  they  ought  not  to  be  suffered 
to  go  loose,  to  the  terror  of  the  king's  subjects. 
It  was  the  doctrine  of  our  ancient  law,  that  per- 
sons deprived  of  their  reason  might  be  confined 
till  they  recovered  their  senses,  without  waiting 
for  the  forms  of  a  commission  or  other  special 
authority  from  the  crown ;  and  now,  by  the  va- 
grant acts,  a  method  is  chalked  out  for  imprison- 
ing, chaining,  and  sending  them  to  their  proper 
homes.  The  matrimonial  contract  likewise  can- 
not take  place  in  a  state  of  idiocy.  It  was  for- 
merly adjudged,  that  the  issue  of  an  idiot  was 
legitimate,  and  his  marriage  valid.  A  strange 
determination !  since  consent  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite to  matrimony,  and  neither  idiots  nor  lu- 
natics are  capable  of  consenting  to  any  thing. 
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And  therefore  the  civil  law  judged  much  more 
sensibly,  when  it  made  such  deprivations  of  rea- 
son a  previous  impediment,  though  not  a  cause 
of  divorce  if  they  happened  after  marriage.  And 
modern  resolutions  have  adhered  to  the  sense  of 
the  civil  law,  by  determining  that  the  marriage 
of  a  lunatic,  not  being  in  a  lucid  interval,  was 
absolutely  void.  But  as  it  might  be  difficult  to 
prove  the  exact  state  of  the  party's  mind  at  the 
actual  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  upon  this  ac- 
count (concurring  with  some  private  family  rea- 
sons), the  statute  15  Geo.  II.  c.  30, has  provided, 
that  the  marriage  of  lunatics  and  persons  under 
phrenzies  (if  found  lunatics  under  a  commission 
or  committed  to  the  care  of  trustees  under  any 
act  of  parliament)  before  they  are  declared  of 
sound  mind  by  the  lord  chancellor,  or  the  majo- 
rity of  such  trustees,  shall  be  totally  void.  Idiots 
and  persons  of  nonsane  memory,  as  well  as  in- 
fants and  persons  under  duress,  are  not  totally 
disabled  either  to  convey  or  purchase,  but  sub 
modo  only.  For  their  conveyances  and  pur- 
chases are  voidable,  but  not  actually  void.  The 
king,  indeed,  on  behalf  of  an  idiot,  may  avoid 
his  grants  or  other  acts.  But  it  has  been  said 
that  a  non  compos  himself,  though  he  be  after- 
wards brought  to  a  right  mind,  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  allege  his  own  insanity  in  order  to 
avoid  such  grant :  for  that  no  man  shall  beal- 
lovved  to  stupify  himself,  or  plead  his  own  disa- 
bility. The  progress  of  this  notion  is  somewhat 
curious.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  non  compos 
was  a  sufficient  plea  to  avoid  a  man's  own  bond ; 
and  tliere  is  a  writ  in  the  register  for  the  alienor 
himself  to  recover  lands  aliened  by  him  during 
his  insanity  ;  dum  fuit  non  compos  mentis  sua), 
ut  dicit,  &c.  But  under  Edward  III.  a  scruple 
began  to  arise,  whether  a  man  should  be  per- 
mitted to  blemish  himself,  by  pleading  his  own 
insanity ;  and,  afterwards,  a  defendant  in  assize 
having  pleaded  a  release  by  the  plaintiff  since 
the  last  continuance,  to  which  the  plaintiff  re- 
plied (ore  tenus,  as  the  manner  then  was)  that  he 
was  out  of  his  mind  when  he  gave  it,  the  court 
adjourned  the  assize ;  doubting,  whether,  as  the 
plaintiff  was  sane  both  then  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit,  he  should  be  permitted 
to  plead  an  intermediate  deprivation  of  reason  ; 
and  the  question  was  asked,  how  he  came  to  re- 
member to  release,  if  out  of  his  senses  when  he 
gave  it?  Under  Henry  VI.,  this  way  of  reason- 
ing (that  a  man  shall  not  be  allowed  to  disable 
himself,  by  pleading  his  own  incapacity,  because 
he  cannot  know  what  he  did  under  such  a  situa- 
tion) was  seriously  adopted  by  the  judges  in  ar- 
gument, upon  a  question,  whether  the  heir  was 
barred  of  his  right  of  entry  by  the  feoffment  of 
his  insane  ancestor  ?  And  from  these  loose  au- 
thorities, which  Fitzherbert  does  not  scruple  to 
reject  as  being  contrary  to  reason,  the  maxim, 
that  a  man  shall  not  stultify  himself,  has  been 
handed  down  as  settled  law  :  though  later  opi- 
nions, feeling  the  inconvenience  of  the  rule,  have 
in  many  points  endeavoured  to  restrain  it.  And, 
clearly,  the  next  heir,  or  other  person  interested, 
may,  after  the  death  of  the  idiot  or  non  compos, 
take  advantage  of  his  incapacity,  and  avoid  the 
grant.  And  so  too,  if  he  purchases  under  this 
disability,  and  does  not  afterwards,  upon  reco- 


vering his  senses,  agree  to  the  purchase,  his  heii 
may  either  waive  or  accept  the  estate  at  his  op- 
tion. In  like  manner,  an  infant  may  waive  such 
purchase  or  conveyance,  when  he  comes  to  full 
age;  or,  if  he  does  not  then  actually  agree  to  it, 
his  heirs  may  waive  it  after  him.  Persons,  also, 
who  purchase  or  conrey  under  duress,  may  affirm 
or  avoid  such  transaction  whenever  the  duress  has 
ceased.  For  all  these  are  under  the  p  rotection 
of  the  law;  which  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  im- 
posed upon  through  the  imbecility  of  their  pre- 
sent condition  ;  so  that  their  acts  are  only  bind- 
ing, in  case  they  be  afterwards  agreed  to  when 
such  imbecility  ceases.  Yet  the  guards  or  com- 
mittees of  a  lunatic,  by  the  statute  11  Geo.  III. 
c.  20,  are  empowered  to  renew  in  his  right, 
under  the  directions  of  the  court  of  chancery, 
any  lease  for  lives  or  years,  and  apply  the  profits 
of  such  renewal  for  the  benefit  of  such  lunatic, 
his  heirs,  or  executors. 

LUNiE  MoNS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  pro- 
montory of  Lusitania,  now  called  the  rock  of 
Lisbon. 

LunjE  Mons,  a  mountain  of  Ethiopia,  from 
which  the  Nile  was  supposed  to  take  its  rise. 

LuNiE  PoRTUS,  a  very  extensive  port,  or  rather 
a  bay  of  Liguria,  between  Portus  Veneris  and 
Portus  Ericis,  twenty  miles  in  compass ;  now 
called  the  Gulph  of  Spezia,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Liguria. 

Lunar  Caustic.    See  Chemistry. 

Lunar  Iris,  or  Lunar  Rainbow,  a  rainbow 
formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light  from 
the  noon.  This  phenomenon  is  seldom  observ- 
ed. Aristotle  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
observed  a  lunar  iris,  and  says  they  are  never 
seen  but  at  full  moon.  They  never  appear  un- 
less the  moon  be  near  the  opposition.  See 
Rainbow. 

Lunar  Month.  See  Chronology  and 
Month. 

A  Lunar  Year  consists  of  354  days,  or  twelve 
synodical  months.     See  Year. 

LUNARE  Os,  in  anatomy,  the  second  bone 
in  the  first  row  of  the  carpus ;  so  named  be- 
cause one  of  its  sides  is  in  form  of  a  crescent. 

LUNARIA,  satin  flower,  honesty,  or  moon- 
wort,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  siliculosa  order, 
and  tetradynamia  class  of  plants  :  natural  order 
thirty-ninth,  siliquosse  :  silicula  entire,  elliptical 
compressed,  plane,  and  pedicellated  with  the 
valves  equal  to  the  partition,  parallel  and  plane  : 
CAL.  leaves  alternately  fritted  at  the  base.  This 
plant  is  famous  in  many  places  for  its  medicinal 
virtues,  though  it  is  not  received  in  the  shops. 
The  people  in  the  north  of  England  dry  the 
whole  plant  in  the  oven,  and  give  as  much  as 
will  lie  on  a  shilling  for  a  dose  twice  a  day  in 
hemorrhages  of  all  kinds,  particularly  in  the 
too  abundant  flowing  of  the  menses,  and  with 
great  success.  The  Welsh,  among  whom  it  is 
common,  make  an  ointment  of  it,  which  they  use 
externally,  in  dysenteries. 

LUNARIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  pro- 
montory of  Ilispania  Citra,  between  Blanda 
and  Ba?tulo  ;  commonly  called  the  Cape  of  Pa- 
lafugel,  or  of  Tosa,  in  Catalonia,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

A  Lunatic  is  properly  one  that  has  lucid  in- 
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tervals;  sometimes  enjoying  his  senses,  and 
sometimes  not ;  and  that  supposed  to  depend  on 
the  influence  of  the  moon. 

LuKATic,  in  law.  Under  the  general  term  of 
non  compos  mentis  (which  Sir  Edward  Coke 
says  is  the  most  legal  name)  are  comprised  not 
only  lunatics,  hut  persons  under  frenzies,  or  wiio 
lose  their  intellects  by  disease ,  tliose  tiiat  grow 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  not  lieing  born  so;  or 
such,  in  short,  as  are  judged  by  the  court  of 
chancery  incapable  of  conducting  their  own  af- 
fairs. To  tliese  also,  as  well  as  idiots,  tiie  king 
is  guardian,  but  to  a  very  different  purpose.  For 
liiR  law  always  imagines,  itiat  these  accidental 
misfortunes  may  be  removed  ;  and  therefore 
only  constitutes  the  crown  a  trustee  for  the 
unfortunate  persons,  to  protect  their  property, 
and  to  account  to  them  for  all  profits  received, 
if  they  recover,  or,  after  their  decease,  to  their  re- 
presentatives. And  therefore  it  is  declared  by 
Stat.  17  Edw.  II.  c.  10,  that  the  king  sliall  pro- 
vide for  the  custody  and  sustentation  of  lunatics, 
and  preserve  tlieir  lands,  and  the  profits  of  them 
for  their  use  when  they  come  to  their  right 
mind  ;  and  the  king  shall  take  nothing  to  his 
own  cise ;  and,  if  the  parties  die  in  such  estate, 
the  residue  shall  be  distributed  for  their  souls  by 
the  advice  of  their  ordinary,  and  of  course  (by 
the  subsequent  amendment  of  the  law  of  ad- 
ministrations) shall  now  go  to  their  executors  or 
administrators.  On  the  first  attack  of  lunacy, 
or  other  occasional  insanity,  when  there  may 
be  hopes  of  a  speedy  restitution  of  reason, 
it  is  usual  to  confine  the  unhappy  objects  in 
private  custody,  under  the  direction  of  their 
nearest  friends  and  relations  :  and  the  legislature, 
to  prevent  all  abuses  incident  to  such  private 
custody,  has  interposed  its  authority,  by  14 
Geo.  III.  c.  49,  for  regulating  private  mad- 
houses. But  when  the  disorder  is  grown  per- 
manent, and  the  circumstances  of  the  party  will 
bear  such  additional  expense,  it  is  thought  pro- 
per to  apply  to  the  royal  authority  to  warrant  a 
lasting  confinement.  The  method  of  proving  a 
person  non  compos  is  very  similar  to  tiiat  of 
proving  him  an  ideot.  The  lord  chancellor,  to 
whom,  by  special  authority  from  the  king,  the 
custody  of  idiots  and  lunatics  is  intrusted,  upon 
petition  or  information,  grants  a  commission  in 
the  nature  of  the  writ  de  idiota  inquirendo,  to  en- 
quire into  the  party's  state  of  mind  ;  and,  if  he  be 
found  non  compos,  he  usually  commits  the  care 
of  his  person,  with  a  suitable  allowance  for  his 
maintenance,  to  some  friend,  who  is  then  called 
the  committee.  However,  to  prevent  sinister 
practices,  the  next  heir  is  seldom  permitted  lobe 
of  this  committee  of  the  person  ;  because  it  is 
his  interest  that  the  party  should  die.  But,  it 
has  been  said,  there  lies  not  the  same  objection 
against  his  next  of  kin,  provided  he  be  not  his 
heir;  for  it  is  his  interest  to  preserve  the  lunatic's 
life,  in  order  to  increase  the  personal  estate  by 
savings,  winch  he  or  his  family  may  hereafter 
be  entitled  to  enjoy.  The  heir  is  generally  made 
the  manager  or  committee  of  the  estate,  it  being 
clearly  his  interest  by  good  management  to  keep 
it  in  condition :  accountable,  however,  to  the 
court  of  chancery,  and  to  the  non  compos  himself, 
if  he  recovers  ;  or  otherwise  to  his  administra- 
tors.    See  LvNACY. 


LUNCH,  n.  s.,  or  )      Span,  lonja   a  longwcu- 
Lun'cheo.v.  ji  dine. —  Minsheu.  A  hand- 

ful ;  or  small  quantity  of  food 

When  hungry  tliou  stood'st  staring,  like  an  oaf, 
I  sliced  the  luncheon  from  the  barley  loaf; 
With  crumbled  bread  1  thickened  well  the  mess. 

Gay. 

LUND,  or  LuNDEN,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Scania,  or  Schonen,  Sweden ;  five  miles  from 
the  Baltic.  A  university  was  founded  here  in 
16G6  by  Charles  XL,  wiiich  is  still  attended  by 
above  300  students,  and  has  fifteen  professors. 
It  has  a  library  of  above  20,000  volumes.  The 
celebrated  Puffendorf  was  a  professor  here.  Po- 
])ulation  3300  :  twenty-one  miles  east  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  thirty-eight  south-west  of  Christian- 
stadt. 

LUNDY,  an  island  of  England,  fifty  miles  off 
the  north-west  coast  of  Devonshire,  five  miles 
long  and  two  broad,  but  so  encompassed  with 
inaccessible  rocks  diat  it  has  but  one  entrance, 
so  narrow  that  two  men  can  scarcely  go  abreast. 
It  is  reckoned  in  the  hundred  of  Branton.  It  had 
anciently  a  fort  and  a  chapel.  Tlie  soil  on  the 
south  is  pretty  good,  but  barren  on  the  north, 
where  it  has  a  high  pyramidical  rock  called  the 
Constable.  Horses,  kine,  hogs,  goats,  sheep, 
and  rabbits,  abound  in  it ;  but  the  chief  commo- 
dity is  fowls,  and  their  eggs  are  very  thick  on  the 
ground  at  the  season  of  breeding.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  one  William  Morisco,  who  had 
conspired  to  murder  him  at  Woodstock,  fled  to 
this  island,  which  he  fortified,  turned  pirate,  and 
did  much  damage  to  this  coast,  but  was  at  last 
taken,  with  sixteen  of  his  gang,  and  put  to 
death. 

LUNEBUKG,  a  north-east  province  of  Han- 
over, once  a  separate  principality  of  the  empire, 
lies  chiefly  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  A 
small  part  on  the  right  bank  now  belongs  to 
Denmark. 

Hanoverian  Luneburg  has  a  territorial  extent  of 
4236  square  miles,  and  has  several  rivers  besides 
the  Elbe,  viz.  the  Aller,  Ilmenau,  Oker,  Jeetze, 
Fuhse,  &,c.  Its  shape  is  rectangular  and  nearly 
square:  it  maybe  said  indeed  to  forma  great 
plain,  sloping  insensibly  on  one  side  towards  the 
Elbe,  on  the  other  towards  the  Aller.  It  has  no 
mountains;  but  in  tiie  centre  is  an  elevation 
forming  a  large headi,  called,  from  its  barrenness, 
the  Arabia  of  Germany.  Ilere,  however,  sheep 
are  fed,  and  bees  reared ;  which  are  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  produce  honey  and  wax  for  export,  to 
the  annual  value  of  £30,000.  Here  also  are  pro- 
duced juniper  berries,  and  even  bilberries,  both 
in  such  quantities  as  to  form  articles  of  export. 
Wherever  the  soil  has  any  elevation  it  is  sandy, 
and  apt  to  run  into  heath ;  but  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  there  are  many  fertile  districts.  These 
low  grounds  produce  corn,  particularly  buck- 
wheat, hops,  and  good  pasturage,  on  which  horses 
of  large  size  are  reared.  The  manufactures  are 
chiefly  of  woollens,  linen,  and  wax.  For  these 
the  vicinity  of  Hamburgh  affords  a  ready  de- 
mand. Luneburg  is  governed  by  its  own  states 
and  courts  of  justice.  At  Zell  there  is  a  court  of 
appeal  for  the  whole  Hanoverian  states.  Inha- 
bitants 246,000. 

LiNEBURO,  a  town  of  Hanover,  the  capitpl 
of  ti;e  province  of  this  name,  stands  on  the  Ii- 
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menau,  here  navigable.  The  town  is  not  attrac- 
tive to  a  stranger,  having  dark  and  narrow  streets, 
and  old  fashioned  houses,  surrounded  by  walls 
of  no  great  strength,  and  six  gates.  Here  are 
also  four  churches,  with  an  equal  number  of  hos- 
pitals, an  orphan  house,  gymnasium,  a  military 
school,  in  which  young  men  of  family  and  others 
receive  their  education.  In  the  market  place  is 
the  palace  of  the  prince,  a  good  building;  and 
opposite  to  it  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  where 
many  of  the  dukes  of  Luneburg  are  buried. 
Luneburg  formerly  held  a  leading  rank  among 
the  Ilanse  tov.ns,  and  is,  after  Embden,  the  most 
busy  place  at  present  in  the  Hanoverian  states. 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  horses,  above 
70,000  being  brought  here  annually  ;  and  it  has 
also  a  fine  salt  spring.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
town  is  a  hill,  called  the  Kalkberg,  from  which 
above  20,000  tons  of  lime  are  procured  annu- 
ally. One  quarter  of  the  town,  called  the  Sulze, 
is  surrounded  by  a  distinct  wall  and  governed  by 
its  own  magistracy.     Population  10,000. 

LUNENBURG,  a  post  town  of  Worcester 
county,  Massachusetts,  twenty-five  miles  N.  N.  E. 
of  Worcester,  and  forty- five  north-west  of  Bos- 
lon.     Population  1371. 

Lunenburg,  a  county  in  the  south  part  of 
Virginia,  bounded  north  by  Prince  Edward  and 
Nottoway  counties,  east  by  Brunswick  county, 
south  by  Mecklenburg  county,  and  west  by 
Charlotte,  and  Prince  Edward  counties.  Popu- 
lation 12,265. 

LUNENSE  Marmoe,  in  the  natural  history  of 
the  ancients,  a  species  of  white  marble,  now 
called  Carrara  marble,  and  distinguished  from 
the  statuary  kind  byits  greater  hardness  and  less 
splendor.  It  is,  and  always  was,  much  esteemed 
in  building  and  ornamental  works.  It  is  of  a 
very  close  and  fine  texture,  of  a  very  pure  white, 
and  much  more  transparent  than  any  other  of  the 
white  marbles. .  It  is  still  found  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  Italy.     See  Luna. 

Lunette,  in  the  manege,  is  a  half  horse-shoe, 
or  such  a  shoe  as  wants  the  sponge,  i.  e.  that  part 
of  the  branch  which  runs  towards  the  quarters  of 
the  foot. 

Lunette  is  also  the  name  of  two  small  pieces 
of  felt,  made  round  and  hollow,  to  clap  upon  the 
eyes  of  a  vicious  horse  that  is  apt  to  bite  and 
strike  with  his  fore  feet,  or  that  will  not  suffer 
his  rider  to  mount  him. 

LUNEVILLE,  a  large  and  populous  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Meurthe,  and 
ci-devant  duchy  of  Lorrain,  seated  in  ai)lain  be- 
tween the  Meurthe  and  Vezoul,  which  unite 
below  it.  It  has  an  ancient  castle,  converted 
into  barracks,  where  the  dukes  of  Lorrain  kept 
their  court;  as  did  afterwards  king  Stanislaus, 
who  founded  a  military  academy,  an  hospital, 
and  a  large  library  in  it.  In  this  town  the  con- 
vention was  held,  and  treaty  of  peace  concluded, 
be. ween  the  emperor  Francis  IL  and  the  I'reiich 
republic,  in  October  1801.  In  the  centre  of  tiie 
town  is  the  large  and  handsome  church  of  St. 
.lames's,  ornamented  by  Stanislaus,  and  the  Ho- 
tel de  Valor.  The  town  has  also  flourishing  ma- 
nufactures of  lace,  muslins,  stockings,  gloves, 
and  pottery.  Popidation  10,000.  Twelve  miles 
E.S.  E.  of  Nantz,  and  eighty  west  of  Strasburg. 
Vol.  XHI. 


LUNGS,  n.  s.  ^      Sax.   lunjen  ;  Teut.   and 

Lung'ed,  «<//.     ^Dan.    lunge;     Belgic   long. 

Lung'-grown,  J  The  organs  of  breathing. 
Lunged,  furnished  with  or  having  tlie  nature  of 
lungs.  Lung-grown  is  explained  in  the  extract. 

INIore  would  I,  but  my  luiii^s  are  wasted  so, 
That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 

Shakspearf 

The  lungs  sometimes  grow  fast  to  the  skin  that 
lines  the  breast  within  ;  whence  such  as  are  detained 
with  that  accident  are  lung-grown.  Hai-vey. 

As  a  man  coming  into  a  pestilential  air,  does  not 
suck  in  death  at  every  motion  of  his  lungs,  but  by 
little  and  little,  the  spirits  are  poysoned,  and  at  last 
enter  into  their  portion  of  death  ;  so  it  is  in  a  vicious 
custom.  Bp.  Taylor. 

The  bellows  of  his  lungs  begin  to  swell, 

Nor  can  the  good  receive,  nor  bad  expel. 

Dry  den. 

Had  I  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues. 
And  throats  of  brass  inspired  with  iron  lungs  ; 
I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat. 
Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have  met. 

Id. 

The  smith  prepares  his  hammer  for  the  stroke. 
While  the  lunged  bellows  hissing  fire  provoke.     Id. 

Lungs.    See  Anatomy. 

Lungs,  Inflations  of.  Various  have  been 
the  instruments  contrived  with  a  view  to  restore 
the  action  of  the  lungs  of  drowned  persons;  and 
in  a  country  like  our  own,  surrounded  by  the 
ocean  and  intersected  by  rivers  and  canals,  acci- 
dents are  but  too  frequently  happening  which 
call  them  into  use.  A  very  useful  instrument  of 
this  sort  was  invented  by  M.  Goncy,  physician 
to  the  military  hospital.  New  Busack,  which  is 
thus  described  in  the  Journal  de  Medecine : — 
This  instrument  consists  of  a  double  pair  of  bel- 
lows, BCLM,  in  the  diagram,  tiie  two  different 
parts  of  which  have  no  communication  with  each 
other.  In  the  lower  side,  B  M,  is  an  aperture,  A, 
for  a  valve  constructed  on  the  principles  of  those 
of  Nairne's  air-pump.  It  consists  of  a  rim  of  cop- 
per, closed  at  one  end  by  a  plate  of  the  same 
metal,  in  which  plate  are  seven  small  holes 
placed  at  equal  distances.  This  plate  is  covered 
with  a  piece  of  silk  coated  with  elastic  gum,  in 
which  are  six  transverse  incisions  of  two  or  three 
lines  in  length.  Each  incision  is  so  made  as  to 
be  situated  between  two  of  tlie  holes,  and  at  an 
equal  distance  from  each.  The  silk  must  be 
made  very  secure,  by  a  thread  passing  several 
times  round  the  rim.  A  stream  of  air,  applied 
to  that  side  of  the  plate  which  is  opposite  the 
silk,  will  pass  through  the  holes,  and,  lifting  up 
the  silk,  escape  througli  the  incisions.  On  the 
contrary,  a  stream  of  air  applied  to  the  other 
side  will  press  the  silk  upon  the  plate,  and  thus 
close  the  holes,  so  tiiat  it  will  be  impossible  for 
it  to  pass  through  them.  This  valve  opens  in- 
ternally, so  as  to  admit  the  air  from  without. 
At  B  is  another  valve,  on  the  same  construction, 
but  opening  in  a  contrary  direction,  thus  per- 
mitting the  air  to  escape  out  of  the  lower  part 
into  the  tube  EI",  but  preventing  its  entrance. 
At  C  is  another  valve,  opening  internally  to 
admit  the  air  from  the  tube  EF:  and  at  D  there 
is  a  fourth  opening  externally,  to  discharge  the 
air  from  the  upper  part.  The  flexible  tube  EF, 
screwed  on  at  the  end  CB,  being  introduced  into 
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One  of  the  nostrils,  whilst  the  mouth  and  tlie 
other  nostril  are  closed  by  an  assistant,  if  we 
Separate  the  two  handles  L,  M,  which  were  close 
together  at  tiie  introduction  of  the  tube,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  air  in  tlie  lungs  will  rush  into  the 
upper  part  through  the  valve  C,  whilst  the  exter- 
nal air  will  fill  the  lower  part  through  the  valve 
A:  the  two  handles  being  again  brought  into 
contact,  the  atmospheric  air  will  be  forced  into 
the  lungs  through  the  valve  13,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  air  in  the  upper  part  will  be  discharged 
at  the  valve  D.  Thus,  by  the  alternate  play  of  the 
double  bellows,  the  lungs  will  be  alternately 
filled  and  emptied  as  in  respiration.  In  using 
the  instrument  care  should  be  taken  not  to  be 
too  violent ;  as  the  more  perfectly  the  natural 
motion  of  respiration  is  imitated  the  better. 
There  is  a  handle,  K,  to  the  partition  in  the 
middle,  in  order  that,  if  it  be  at  any  time  neces- 
sary to  use  either  of  the  divisions  alone,  the 
other  may  be  confined  from  acting. 


pan,  C,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  musket, 
to  receive  a  drop  of  ether,  which,  entering  into 
tlie  cylinder  along  with  the  ingress  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  expands  and  diffuses  itself  therein  on 
the  elevation  of  the  piston,  and  thus  operates  on 
the  lungs  with  all  the  stimulus  of  nitrous  oxide. 
In  cases  of  asphyxia,  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  a 
drop  of  ammonia  may  be  serviceable ;  while,  in 
that  of  the  septic  poison,  sulphureted  hydrogen, 
a  solution  of  chlorine  might  prove  of  benefit. 
D  is  the  orifice  by  which  the  [partition  is  sup- 
plied with  heated  water. 

Fig.  2  exhibits  a  section  of  the  apparatus, 
where  A  is  the  piston-rod,  accurately  adapted  to 
the  cylinder  in  which  it  moves.  This  inner  cy- 
linder has  one  concentric  with  it  which  forms  a 
partition,  the  recipient  of  the  heated  water  ;  and 
the  base,  which  limits  the  descent  of  the  solid 
plunger,  has  a  simple  aperture  without  any  valve. 
B  is  a  toothed  quadrant  attached  to  a  lever,  and 
moving  on  a  fulcrum,  for  the  purpose  of  elevat- 
ing and  depressing  the  piston.  C  is  a  check 
which  regulates  the  altitude  of  the  piston ;  and 
thus  apportions  its  elevation  to  the  capacity  of 
the  lungs,  whether  the  subject  be  an  adult  or  of 
tender  age.  D  is  a  partition  surrounding  the 
inner  cylinder,  and  supplied  with  water  at  a 
temperature  sufficient  to  maintain  the  air  pro- 
pelled into  the  lungs  at  the  usual  animal  tem- 
perature, of  98°  Fahrenheit.  E  represents  a 
thermometer  for  more  accurate  adjustment,  and 
F  a  pipe  communicating  with  the  interior  cylin- 
der, and  to  which  the  flexible  tube  is  attached. 


The  best  instrument  of  this  kind,  however,  is 
that  of  Mr.  Murray,  of  which  the  following  ac- 
count, communicated  by  himself  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Transactions,  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

The  diagram,  fig.  1,  represents  the  apparatus 
as  it  appears  externally ;  in  which  A  is  a  stop- 
cock for  the  efflux  of  heated  water  contained 
between  the  concentric  cylinders,  when  the  ope- 
ration has  closed.  B  is  a  stop-cock,  with  index, 
attached  to  the  flexible  pipe,  which  extends  to 
the  larynx  to  renew  the  air  when  required. 
When  the  index  points  in  the  direction  of  the 
lungs,  or  parallel  with  the  pipe,  tlie  communica- 
tion between  the  lungs  and  cylinder  is  open ; 
and,  when  at  right  angles,  that  with  the  lungs  is 
shut,  and  the  cylinder  then  communicates  only 
with  the  free  atmosphere.  Hence,  when  the 
piston-rod  is  raised,  and  the  index  points  to  the 
lungs,  the  canal  being  open,  the  air  reposing  on 
the  lungs  passes  to  the  cylinder  ;  and  when  the 
index  is  moved  the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  or  at 
right  angles  with  the  former  position,  the  aper- 
ture which  leads  to  the  lungs  is  closed,  and  that 
which  conducts  into  the  free  atmosphere  un- 
covered; consequently,  on  the  descent  of  the 
piston-rod,  the  air  drawn  from  the  lungs  is  ex- 
pelled into  the  atmosphere,  while  a  fresh  supply 
is  received  on  elevating  the  piston  ;  and,  the  in- 
dex being  turned  into  its  former  position,  the 
descending  piston  propels  it  into  the  lungs,  and 
the  alternations  of  its  movements  assimilate  to 
the  beautiful  isochronisni  of  natural  respiration. 
To  the  lateral  aperture  is  attached  a  concave 


LuNG-woRT,  in  botany.     See  Pulmonaria. 

Lung-wort,  Cow's.     See  Verbascom. 

Lung-wort,  Golden.     See  Hieracium. 

LUNISOLAR  Year,  in  chronology,  is  the 
space  of  532  common  years;  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  cycle  of  the  sun  by  that  of  the  moon. 
See  Chronology. 

LUPKRCALIA,  feasts  instituted  in  ancient 
Rome,  in  honor  of  Pan.  They  were  celebrated 
on  the  fifteenth  of  the  kalends  of  March.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  established  by  Evan- 
der.  ()n  the  morning  of  this  festival  the  luperci, 
or  priests  of  Pan,  ran  naked  through  the  streets 
of  Home,  strikin'^  the  married  women  they  met 
on  the  hands  and  stomach  with  a  strap  of  goat's 
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leatlier,  which  was  Iield  an  omen  promising  them 
fecundity  and  happy  deliveries.  See  Lui'erci. 
This  feast  was  abolished  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
but  afterwards  restored,  and  continued  in  the 
tune  of  the  emperor  Anastasius.  iJaronius  says 
it  was  abolished  by  pope  Anastasius  in  49(3. 

LUPERCI,  the  priests  of  the  god  Pan.  See 
Iapercai  ia.  They  were  the  most  ancient 
order  of  priests  in  Rome  ;  they  were  divided 
into  two  colleges,  called  Fabii  and  Quintilii.  To 
these  Caesar  added  a  third,  called  Julii. 

LL'TINE,  71.  s.  Ft.  lupin  ;  Lat.  iupinus.  A 
kind  of  pulse. 

When  Protogenes  would  have  undertaken  any  ex- 
cellent piece,  he  used  to  diet  himself  with  peas  and 
lupines,  that  his  invention  might  be  quick  and  refined. 
Peacliuin  uii  Drauiiig. 

Some  antiquity  of  traditions  hath  dieted  St.  Peter 
with  lupines.  ■  Bp.  Hall. 

Where  stalks  of  lupines  grew. 

The'  ensuing  season  in  return,  may  hear 

The  bearded  product  of  the  golden  year,  Dryden . 

It  has  a  papilionaceous  flower,  out  of  whose  em- 
palement  rises  the  pale,  which  afterwards  turns  into 
a  pod  filled  with  either  plain  or  spherical  seeds  :  the 
leaves  grow  like  fingers  upon  the  foot  stalks. 

Miller. 

Lupine,  or  Lupin  us,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  decandria  order,  and  diadelphia  class  of 
plants:  natural  order  thirty-second,  papilio- 
naceac:  cal.  bilabiated  :  there  are  five  oblong 
and  five  roundish  antherce  :  the  legumen  is  coria- 
ceous. There  are  several  species ;  all  easily 
raised  from  seed ;  and  succeeding  in  any  open 
borders,  where  they  make  a  fine  variety.  The 
seeds  of  the  white  lupine  have  a  leguminous  taste 
accompanied  with  a  disagreeable  bitter,  and  are 
said  to  be  anthelmintic,  both  internally  taken, 
and  applied  externally.  Caspar  Hoffman  cau- 
tions against  their  external  use,  and  tells  us  that 
They  have  sometimes  occasioned  death :  and 
Simon  Pauli  says,  that  he  saw  a  boy  of  eight  or 
ten  years  of  age,  after  taking  a  dram  of  them  in 
powder,  seized  with  exquisite  pains  in  the  abdo- 
men, a  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  almost  total 
loss  of  voice  ;  and  that  he  was  relieved  by  a 
glyster  of  milk  and  sugar,  which  brought  away  a 
vast  quantity  of  worms.  But  M.  Geoffroy  justly 
observes,  that  either  these  symptoms  were  owing 
to  the  worms,  or  that  the  seeds,  if  they  have  any 
noxious  quality,  lose  it,  with  their  bitterness,  in 
boiling ;  as  they  were  used  among  the  Greeks  as 
food,  and  recommended  by  Galen  as  very  whole- 
some. 

LUPUS,  the  wolf.     See  Canis. 

Lupus,  in  astronomy.     See  Astuonomv. 

LURCH,  w.  s.,  u.«.  &  >      Derived   by   Skin- 

Lur'ciier,  n.  X.  [?;.«.  5  ner  from  I'ourchc,  a 
ganve  of  draughts,  much  used,  as  he  says,  among 
the  Dutch;  but  the  Belgic  language  has  loeren, 
to  shift  or  play  falsely  at  any  game  :  also  her, 
Tent,  luertsc/i,  to  miss  or  lose  in  a  game  of 
chance.  To  leave  in  the  lurch,  is  to  leave  a  loser ; 
or  in  a  forlorn  or  deserted  condition  ;  to  leave 
without  help  :  to  lurch  is  to  shift ;  play  tricks  ; 
deceive;  disappoint:  a  lurcher,  man  or  dog 
that  watches  for  his  game  or  prey. 

1  myself,  sometimes  leaving  goodness  on  my  left 
hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity,  am 
faia  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch.    Hhakspeare. 


He  waxed  like  a  sea, 
And,  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since, 
lie  luichl  all  swords  o'  tli'  garland.  Id., 

Will  you  now  to  peace  incline, 
And  languish  in  the  main  design. 
And  leave  us  in  the  lurch  ?  Denkam. 

But  though  thou'rtof  a  different  church, 
I  will  not  leaie  thee  in  the  lurch.  Hudibras. 

It  is  indeed  hard  for  a  man  without  charity,  not 
to  be  worse  than  an  innocent  beast ;  not  at  least  to 
be  as  a  fox,  or  a  wolf;  either  cyxnnmgly  lurching 
or  violently  ravening  for  prey.  Barrow. 

While  the  one  was  upon  wing,  the  other  stood 
lurching  upon  the  ground,  and  flew  away  with  the 
fish.  h'  Estrange. 

Have  a  care  how  you  keep  company  with  those 
that,  when  they  find  themselves  upon  a  pinch,  will 
leave  their  friends  in  the  lurch.  Id. 

I  cannot  represent  those  worthies  more  naturally 
than  under  the  shadow  of  a  pack  of  dogs,  made  up 
of  finders,  lurchers,  and  setters.  Tatler. 

This  is  a  sure  rule,  that  will  never  deceive  or  lurch 
the  sincere  communicant.  Sauth, 

Flirts  about  town  had  a  design  to  cast  us  out  of 
the  fashionable  world,  and  leave  us  in  the  lurch,  by 
some  of  their  late  refinements. 

Addison  s  Guardian, 
His  thefts  some  tradesman  spies. 
Swift  from  his  play  the  scudding  lurcher  flies  : 
Whilst  every  honest  tongue  stop  thief  resounds. 

Guy. 
Can    you   break   your   word   with    three    of   the 
honestest  best  meaning  persons  in  the  world  1     It  is 
base  to  take  advantage  of  their  simplicity  and  cre- 
dulity, and  leave  them  in  the  lurch  at  last. 

Arbuthnot. 
Shaggy,  and  lean,  and  shrewd,  with  pointed  ears 
And  tail  cropped  short,  half  lurcher  and  half  cur. 
His  dog  attends  him.  Cowper. 

There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  few  stars. 

The  boats  put  off"  o'ercrowded  with  their  crews  ; 
She  gave  a  heel,  and  then  a  lurch  to  port, 
And  going  down  head  foremost — sunk,  in  short. 

Byron. 

LURCH,  V.  a.  Lat.  lurcor.  To  devour ;  to 
swallow  greedily. 

Too  far  oflf  from  great  cities  may  hinder  business ; 
or  too  near  lurcheth  all  provisions,  and  maketh  every 
thing  dear.  Bacon. 

Lurcher,  a  kind  of  hunting  dog  much  like  a 
mongrel  greyhound,  with  pricked  ears,  a  shagged 
coat,  and  generally  of  a  yellowish-white  color : 
they  are  very  swift  runners,  so  that  if  they  get 
between  the  burrows  and  the  conies  they  seldom 
miss ;  and  this  is  their  common  practice  in 
hunting :  yet  they  use  other  subtleties,  as  the 
tumbler  does,  some  of  them  bringing  in  their 
game  and  those  are  the  best.  A  lurcher  will  rua 
down  a  hare  at  stretch.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
mules  produced  from  a  cross  between  the  shep- 
herd's dog  and  the  greyhound,  which,  from 
breeding  in  and  in  with  the  latter,  has  so  refined 
upon  the  original  cross,  that  very  Vittle  of  the 
shepherd's  dog  is  retained  in  its  stock,  its  do- 
cility :md  fidelity  excepted.  They  are  the  fa- 
vorite dogs  of  small  farmers,  since  they  can  both 
act  the  part  of  a  sheep  dog,  and  occasionally  trip 
up  tlie  heels  of  a  leveret  three  parts  grown.  They 
are  also  the  constant  companions  of  professed 
and  notorious  poachers,  being  admirably  adapted 
to  such  a  kind  of  service  :  they  equal,  if  not  ex- 
ceed, any  other  kind   of  dog  in  sagacity  ;  and 
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ire  easily  taught  any  thing  tliat  an  animal  of  this 
description  can  acquire.  Some  of  them  are  very 
little  inferior  in  speed  to  well  bred  greyliounds : 
hares  they  frequently  run  up  to  :  rabbits  they  kill 
to  a  certainty,  if  the  latter  be  at  any  distance 
from  home  ;  if  near  a  warren,  the  dog  invariably 
runs  far  the  burrow,  by  doing  which,  he  seldom 
fails  in  his  attempt  to  secure  liis  aim.  His  qua- 
lifications go  still  farther:  in  the  nocturnal  ex- 
cursions of  poachers,  he  will  easily  pull  down  a 
fallow  deer,  as  soon  as  the  signal  is  given  for  the 
pursuit;  which  done,  he  will  explore  his  way  to 
his  master,  and  conduct  him  to  the  game,  where- 
ever  he  may  have  left  it. 

LURE,  n.  s.,  V.  n.  k.v.  a.  Belg.  loore ;  Teut. 
leurre  ;  Fr.  Icurrc.  A  bait  or  enticement ;  par- 
ticularly applied*  to* the  enticement  of  hawks  :  to 
call  a  hawk;  and  generally  to  entice;  draw; 
enveigle. 

With  empty  hond  men  may  no  haukes  lure. 

Chancers  Cant.  Tales. 
My  faulcon  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty, 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full  gorged. 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 

Sfiukspeare. 
A  great  estate  to  an  heir  is  a  lure  to  all  the  birds 
of  prey  round  about  to  seize  on  him.  Bacon. 

Standing  near  one  that  lured  loud  and  shrill,  I 
had  suddenly  an  offence,  as  if  somewhat  had  bro- 
ken, or  been  dislocated  in  my  ear,  and  immediately 
after  a  loud  ringing.  Id. 

This  stiffnecked  pride,  nor  art  nor  force  can  bend, 
Nor  high-flown  hopes  to  reason's  lure  descend. 

Denham. 
How  many  have  with  a  smile  made  small  account 
Of  beauty  and  her  lures,  easily  scorned 
All  her  assaults,  on  worthier  things  intent  ! 

Milton. 
A  man    spent  one  day  in   labour,  that  he  might 
pass  the  other  at  ease  ;  and,  lured  on  by  the  pleasure 
of  this  bait,  when  he  was  in  vigour  he  would  pro- 
vide for  as  many  days  as  he  could.  Temple. 
A  falc'ner  Henry  is,  when  Emma  hawks  ; 
With  her  of  tarsels  and  of  /tires  he  talks.  Prior. 

Volumes  on  sheltered  stalls  expounded  lie. 
And  various  science  lures  the  learned  eye.     Gay. 

Should  you  lure 
From  his  dark  haunt,  beneath  the  tangled  roots 
Of  pendant  trees,  the  monarch  of  the  brook. 
Behove  you  then  to  ply  your  finest  art. 

Thomson . 
Luxury 
Held  out  her  lure  to  his  superior  eye. 
And  grieved  to  see  him  pass  contemptuous  by. 

Madden. 
Some  minds  by  nature  are  averse  to  noise. 
And  hate  the  tumult  half  the  world  enjoys. 
The  lure  of  avarice,  or  the  pompous  prize, 
That  courts  display  before  ambitious  eyes  ; 
The  fruits  that  hang  on  Pleasure's  flowery  stem, 
Whate'er  enchants  them,  are  no  snares  to  them. 

Coujier. 
Vain,    then,    the   enlivening    sound   of    Fames 

alarms, 
P'or  hope's  exulting  impulse  prompts  no  more  : 
Vain  even  the  joys  tliat  lure  to  pleasure's  arms, 
The  throb  of  transport  is  for  ever  o'er.      Beattie. 

And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower, 
A.  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour  ; 
Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  hioh. 
With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye  : 
So  beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child, 
W  ith  liue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild.       Byron. 


A  LuRF.,  in  falconry,  a  device  of  leather  in  the 
shape  of  two  wings,  stuck  with  feathers,  and 
baited  with  a  piece  of  flesh,  to  call  back  a  hawk 
when  at  a  considerable  distance.  See  FALCONRr. 
LU'RID,  «(/;'.  Lat.  luridus.  Gloomy;  dis- 
mal. 

Slow  settling  o'er  the  lurid  grove. 
Unusual  darkness  broods.    Thomson's  Summer. 
LURK,  V.  n.         -A      Fieri    potest   a   Greek 
Lurk'er,  iXopSou),     curvo,    inflecto, 

Lurk'ing-place,  l^says     Minsheu.        More 
or  Ambush.   3  probably    from     Lurch, 
which  see.     To  lie  in  wait. 

Take  knowledge  of  all  the  lurking-places  where  he 
hideth  himself.  1  Sam.  xxiii.  23. 

If  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  not ;  if  they  say, 
let  us  lay  wait  for  blood,  let  us  lurk  privily  for  the 
innocent.  Prov.  i.  11. 

They  lay  not  to  live  by  their  worke. 
But  theevishly  loiter  and  lurke. 

Tusser's  Husbandry, 
Far  in  land  a  savage  nation  dwelt. 
That  never  tasted  grace,  nor  goodness  felt ; 
But  like  wild  beasts,  lurking  in  loathsome  den. 
And  flying  fast  as  roebuck  through  the  fen, 
AH  naked.  Faerie  Queene. 

Milbrook  lurketh  between  two  hills,  a  village  of 
some  eighty  houses,  and  borrowing  his  name  from 
a  mill  and  little  brook  running  there  through. 

Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
The  wife,  when  danger  or  dishonour  lurks. 
Safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays. 

Milton. 
Dotli  not  in  every  corner  a  Momus  lurk,  from  the 
venom  of  whose  spiteful  or  petulant  tongue  no  emi- 
nency  of   rank,  dignity  of  place,  or  sacredness  of 
office,  can  protect  any  person.  Barrow. 

See 
The  lurking  gold  upon  the  fatal  tree. 

Dryden's  JEneid. 
The  king  unseen 
Lurked  in  her  hand,  and  mourned  his  captive  queen; 
He  springs  to  vengeance.  Pope. 

I  do  not  iurk  in  the  dark  :  I  am  not  wholly  un- 
known to  the  world  :  I  have  set  my  name  at  length. 

S,n>i. 
Seeds  of  merciless  disease 

Lurk  in  all  that  we  enjoy  ; 
Some  that  waste  us  by  degrees, 

Some  that  suddenly  destroy.      Cowper. 
But  one  fair  night,  some  lurking  spies 
Surprised  and  seized  us  both.  Byron. 

LUS,  a  district  of  Persia,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  province  of  Mekran.  It  is  of  a  circular  form, 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  immense  mountains. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  flat  and  sandy,  but 
fertile  in  every  species  of  grain.  There  are  four 
passes  through  the  mountains,  two  of  which  lead 
into  Sinde,  one  into  Mekran,  and  one  into  Ba- 
louchistaii.  The  chief  can  bring  into  the  field 
4000  irregular  troops,  and  draws  a  revenue  of 
.'50,000  rupees.  The  towns  and  districts  are  go- 
verned by  petty  independent  chiefs,  owning  the 
supremacy  of  the  khan  of  Lus.  The  capital  is 
Bayla;  the  chief  maritime  port  is  Sommeany. 
Lus  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Oritse. 

LUSAN,  a  town  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  situate  on  the  great  road 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Cordova,  about  thirty 
miles  west  from  the  forir>er  city.  Long.  59°  20' 
W.,  lat.  34°  36'  S. 
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LUSATIA,  a  raargraviate  large  province  of  the 
German  empire,  lying  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder,  and  surrounded  by  Brandenburg,  Bohemia, 
Silesia,  and  part  of  Saxony.  It  is  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia,  formerly  two  distinct 
states,  but  which  became  subject  to  Saxony,  since 
1815.  The  superficial  area  of  the  whole  is  about 
4250  square  miles.     Population  405,000. 

Upper  Lusatia  is  the  southern  and  larger  part, 
and  consists  in  great  part  of  a  sandy  plain ;  but 
a  mountain  ridge,  called  the  Wohlische  Kamm,  runs 
along  its  south  frontier.  All  the  rivers  here  have 
their  rise  in  these  mountains,  flow  northward,  and 
fall  into  the  Oder  or  Elbe.  The  principal  here  are 
the  Black  Elster,  which  receives  the  Schwarz- 
wasser,  the  Spree,  and  the  Neisse ;  the  Pulsnitz, 
which  divides  Upper  Lusatia  from  Misnia  ;  and 
the  Queiss,  which  divides  it  from  Silesia.  Upper 
Lusatia  supplies  hardly  the  half  of  what  is  con- 
sumed by  its  inhabitants.  Flax  is  cultivated, 
but  it  is  necessary  also  to  import  a  certain  quan- 
tity for  the  use  of  the  manufactures.  The  cattle 
are  good,  and  the  sheep  have  been  improved  of 
late  by  the  introduction  of  merino  rams ;  horses 
likewise  are  reared.  Other  objects  of  care  are 
the  rearing  of  poultry,  particularly  geese,  and  the 
breeding  of  bees ;  in  the  forests  of  the  north, 
resin,  pitch,  and  tar,  are  manufactured.  The 
only  mines  are  a  few  of  iron  in  this  part ;  but 
there  are  quarries  of  granite,  basalt,  lime,  and 
freestone. 

The  wealth  of  this  country  is  in  its  manufac- 
tures ;  of  these,  woollens  are  an  important 
branch,  and  those  of  linen  have  improved,  as  well 
as  those  of  cotton,  leather,  stockings,  gloves,  hats, 
wax,  and  tobacco.  The  government  of  Lusatia 
has  been  hitherto  a  limited  monarchy,  with  a  re- 
presentative body,  consisting  of  the  four  great 
lords  called  dynasts,  theprelates,  nobles,  and  depu- 
ties from  free  towns;  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  will  not  be  continued.  By  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  the  half  of  this  province  was 
annexed  to  Prussia,  and  is  subjected  to  the  new 
organisation  of  that  monarchy,  being  included  in 
the  government  of  Liegnitz  in  Silesia.  The  part 
remaining  to  Saxony  is  computed  only  at  1170 
square  miles,  and  the  population  at  170,000. 

Lower  Lusatia,  the  northern  part  of  the  mar- 
graviate,  now  belongs  entirely  to  Prussia.  Its 
surface  is  computed  at  1040  square  miles.  A 
great  part  of  it  is  covered  with  sands ;  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  rivers  are  a  number  of  marshes. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Oder,  tlie  Spree,  and 
the  Neisse.  Some  wheat,  barley,  millet,  and 
buck-wheat  are  exported,  and  the  culture  of  to- 
bacco, flax,  and  hops,  is  considerable  ;  but  agri- 
culture is  considered  in  a  backward  state.  The 
number  of  horses  and  cattle  is  small.  Bees  are 
reared  in  abundance;  and  there  is  no  want  of 
wood,  the  Spreewald  being  a  forest  of  some  note. 
The  minerals  are  iron,  clay,  and  chalk  ;  the  prin- 
cipal manufactures  linen  and  woollen;  of  the 
two,  the  former  is  the  more  considerable. 

LUS'CIOUS,  adj.      1      Skinner   says,    from 

Ltrs'ciouSLY,  adv.      /    /nxurioiis,    '  corruyitly 

Ll's'ciousness,  n.  s.  5  pronounced.'  Olliers 
more  probably  from  Cir.  jXvkvq,  sweet.  Sweet 
in  a  great  or  immoderate  degree. 


The  food  that  to  hnn  now  is  as  luscious  as  loclies, 
sliall  shortly  be  as  bitter  as  coloquintida. 

Shahspeare. 
Can  there  be  a  greater  indulgence  in  God,  than 
to  imbitter  sensualities  whose  lusrinusness  intoxicates 
us,  and  to  clip  wings  which  carry  u.s  I'rom  him  ? 

Decaij  irf'  Pietxi. 
With  brandished  blade  rush  on  him,  break   his 
glass. 
And  shed  the  luscious  liquor  on  the  ground. 

MUtnii. 
Blown  roses  hold  their  sweetness  to  the  last, 
And  raisins  keep  their  luscious  native  taste. 

Dry  den. 
Peas  breed  v/orms  by  reason  of  the  Itaciousness  and 
sweetness  of  the  grain.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

He  will  bait  him  in  with  the  luscious  proposal  of 
some  gainful  purchase.  I'iouih. 

See  Louvet,  patriot,  pamphleteer,  and  sage ; 
Tempering  with  amorous  tire  his  virtuous  rage, 
Formed  for  all  tasks,  his  various  talents  see, 
The  lusriow  novel,  the  severe  decree.  Camnvg. 

LUSH,  adj.  Ital.  liscio.  Of  a  dark,  deep, 
full  color,  opposite  to  pale  and  faint. 

How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looics ;  how  green  ! 

Shahspeare . 
LUSK,  adj.  -\      Goth,  losk ;  Fr.  lasclie. 

Lusk'ish,  >Lazy;     idle;    worthless. 

Lt'sk'ishness,  n.  s.j  Obsolete. 
LUSO'RIOUS,  adj.  )      Lat.    lusorius.     Used 
Lu'soRY,  adj.  S  in  play. 

Things  more  open  to  exception,  yet  unjustly  con- 
demned as  unlawful  ;  such  as  the  lusorious  lots,  danc- 
ing, and  stage-plays.  Bishop  Sanderson. 

There  might  be  many  entertaining  contrivances  for 
the  instruction  of  children  in  geometry,  and  geogra- 
phy, in  such  alluring  and  lusorij  methods,  as  would 
make  a  most  agreeable  and  lasting  impression. 

yVutls  on  the  Mind. 


LUS'T,  n.  s.  &  V.  7i."| 
Lust'ful,  adj. 
Lust'fully,  adv. 

LuST'fULKESS,  71.  s 

Lust'ihed,  or 
Lust'ihood, 
Lust'ily,  adv. 

LuSt'iNESS,  71.  s. 

Lust'less,  adj. 
Lust'y. 


Sax.  lupr ;  Swed.  luxt ; 
Goth.  lost.  Desire  ;  car- 
nal desire ;  any  irregular 
or  vehement  desire ;  vi- 
{^  gor  ;  power :  as  a  verb, 
f  to  desire  ardently,  car- 
nally, or  irregularly ;  to 
like :  lustful  is,  apt  or 
provoking  to  lust ;  libi- 
dinous:    lustihed     and 


lustihood,  vigor :  bodUy  strength  or  ability ; 
sprightliness  :  lustily,  stoutly  ;  strongly;  with  un- 
usual vigor  or  strength :  lustiness,  stoutness, 
sturdiness ;  corporal  vigor :  lustless,  destitute 
of  such  strength  or  vigor:  lusty,  strong  in  health  ; 
stout ;  vigorous. 

I  will  divide  the  spoil  ;  my  lusl  shall  be  satisfied 
upon  them.  Exodus  xv.  9. 

The  mixed  multitude  fell  a  lusting ;  and  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  also  wept,  and  said,  Who  shall  give  us 
flesh  to  eat?  Ninnhers. 

'i'heir  eyes  swell  with  fatness  ;  and  they  do  even 
what  they  lust.  Psalm  Ixxiii.  7. 

The  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  lusteth  to  envy. 

James  iv.  5. 
At  the  last  out  of  a  grove  evin  by 
That  was  right  godcly  and  pleasant  to  sight 
I  se  where  tliere  came  singing /«s((7)/ 
A  world  of  ladies,  but  to  tell  aright 
Ther  beauty  grete  lyith  not  in  my  might. 

Chancer 
For  he,  wliichc  had  his  full  paunche 
Of  all  lustes  at  horde, 
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Ne  deigneth  not  to  speake  a  word, 
Onliclie  a  cromme  for  to  yeue, 
Whereof  this  poure  might  leue 
Upon  the  yefte  of  his  almesse. 

Goner.  Coiif.  Am.,  book  vi.  fol.  134. 
Turning  wrathful  fire  to  lustful  heat, 
With  beastly  sin  thought  her  to  have  defiled. 

Faerie  Queene. 
A  goodlv  personage. 
Now  in  his  freshest  Hower  of  lustyhed. 
Fit  to  inflame  fair  lady  with  love's  rage. 

Spenser. 
Fresh  Clarion  being  ready  dight. 
He  with  good  speed  began  to  take  his  flight 
Over  the  fields  in  his  frank  lustiness.  Id. 

This  lusty  lady  came  from  Persia  late, 
She  with  tlie  Christians  had  encountered  oft.  Id. 
The  Christian  captives  in  chains  could  no  way 
move  themselves,  if  they  should  unadvisedly  Imt  after 
liberty.  Knolles. 

Barbarossa  took  upon  him  that  painful  journey, 
which  the  old  king  lustily  performed.  Id. 

This  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 
Shews  like  a  riotous  inn  ;  epicurism  and  lust 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel. 
Than  a  graced  palace.       Shakspeare.  A'uij  Lear. 
Reason  and  respect 
Make  livers  pale  and  lustihood  dejected. 

Shakspeare. 
I  determine  to  light  lustili/  for  him.  Id. 

If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 

Id. 
Where  there  is  so  great  a  prevention  of  the  ordi- 
nary time,  it  is  the  lustmess  of  the  child  ;  but  when 
it  is  less,  it  is  some  indisposition  of  the  mother. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 
Trees  will  grow  greater,   and  bear  belter  fruit,  if 
you  put  salt,  or  lees  of  wine,  or  blood,  to  the  root ; 
the  cause  may  be,  the  increasing  the  lust  or  spirit  of 
the  root.  Bacon. 

Mrtue  was  represented  by  Hercules  :  he  is  drawn 
offering  to  strike  a  dragon  ;  by  the  dragon  are  meant 
all  manner  of  lusts.  Feacham  on  Drawing. 

They  are  immoderately  given  to  the  Zusf  of  the  flesh, 
making  no  conscience  to  get  bastards.  Abbot. 

Eve  saw,  and/  vsted,  so  did  they  ;  this  also  was  a  for- 
bid.len  fruit  (mixed  marriage),  they  lusted,  tasted, 
sinned,  died.  Bp.  Hall. 

AVIien  a  temptation  of  lust  assaults  thee,  do  not 
resist  it  by  disputing  with  it,  but  fly  from  it,  that  is, 
think  notat  ail  of  it.  Taylor's  Holy  Living. 

Thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged. 

Milton. 
To  have  subdued  their  lustK,  and  mastered  their 
passions,  would  have  proved  far  more  difl'icult,  than 
to  get  advantage  in  scuffles  with  armed  men. 

Barrow. 
Giving    sometimes    prodigally  ;    not   because    he 
loved  them  to  whom  he  gave,   but  because  he  lusted 
to  give.  Sidney. 

Inconstant  man,  that  loved  all  he  saw, 
And  Uisted  after  all  that  he  did  love. 

Rosccrmmon. 
We  yet  may  see  the  old  man  in  a  morning, 
Ltistxi  as  health,  come  ruddy  to  the  field, 
And  there  pursue  the  chace.  Otivay. 

There  is  no  man  that  is  intemperate  or  lustful,  but 
besides  the  guilt  likewise  stains  and  obscures    his 

soul.  TillotsdU. 

All  weigh  our  acts,  and  whate'er  seems  unjust, 
Impute  not  to  necessity,  but  lust.  Dryden. 

Cappadocian  slaves  were  famous  for  their  lustiness, 
and  being  in  good  liking,  were  set  on  a  stall  to  shew 
the  good  habit  of  their  botly,  and  made  to  play  tricks 


before  the  buyers,  to  shew  their  activity  and  strength- 

/(/.    Persius. 
He  has  fought  lustily  for  her,  and  deserves  her. 

Southenie. 
The  lust  of  lucre.  Pope. 

Yet,  pure  from  lust  of  blood  their  fire. 
And  from  ambition's  wild  desire, 
They  triumphed  but  to  save.  Bcaitie. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal -sound  of  strife. 
The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms, — the  day 
Battle's  magnificently  stern  array  !  Byron. 

LUSTRAL,  «c/y.    J      Lnt.  lustralis.    Used  for 
Lustra'tion,  n.s.  y  purifying:  purification  by 
water. 

Job's  religious  care 
His  sons  assembles,  whose  united  prayer, 
Like  sweet  perfumes,  from  golden  censers  rise : 
He  with  divine  lustrations  sanctifies.  Sandys. 

That  spirits  are  corporeal  seems  a  conceit  deroga- 
tive unto  himself,  and  such  as  he  should  rather  la- 
bour to  overthrow  ;  yet  thereby  he  establisheth  the 
doctrine  of  lustrations,  amulets,  and  charms. 

Browne's  Vulgar  Erroun. 
Should  lo's  priest  command 
A  pilgrimage  to  Meroe's  burning  sand ; 
Through  deserts  they  would  seek  the  secret  spring. 
And  holy  water  for  lustration  bring. 

Dryden's  Juvenal. 
What  were  all  their  lustrations  but  so  many  solemn 
purifyings,  to  render  both  themselves  and  their  sacri- 
fices acceptable  to  their  gods'!  South. 
His  better  parts  by  lustral  waves  refined. 
More  pure,  and  nearer  to  aethereal  mind.    Garth. 
By  ardent  prayer,  and  clear  lustration. 
Purge  the  contagious  spots  of  human  weakness ; 
Impure  no  mortal  can  behold  Apollo.  Prior. 

Lustral  Day  (dies  lustricus),  in  antiquity, 
tlie  day  on  which  the  lustrations  were  performed 
for  a  child,  and  its  name  given;  usually  the 
ninth  day  from  tlie  birth  of  the  boy,  and  tJie 
eighth  from  that  of  a  girl.  Over  this  festival  the 
goddess  Nundina  was  supposed  to  preside ;  tiie 
midwives,  nurses,  and  domestics,  handed  the 
child  backwards  and  forwards,  around  a  fire 
burning  on  the  altars  of  the  gods,  after  which  they 
sprinkled  it  with  water ;  hence  this  feast  had  the 
name  of  amphidromia.  The  old  women  mixed 
saliva  and  dust  with  the  water.  The  whole  ended 
with  a  sumptuous  entertainment.  The  parents 
received  gifts  from  tlieir  friends  on  this  occasion. 
If  the  child  was  a  male  tlie,  door  was  decked 
with  an  olive  garland ;  if  a  female  with  wool, 
denoting  tlie  work  about  which  women  were  to 
be  employed. 

Lustral  Water  was  used  by  the  ancient?  in 
their  ceremonies  to  sprinkle  and  purify  the  peo- 
ple. From  them  the  Roman  Catholics  pro- 
bably borrowed  the  holy  water  used  in  their 
churches. 

Lustrations,  in  antiquity,  were  ceremonies  by 
which  the  ancients  purified  their  cities,  fields, 
armies,  or  people,  defiled  by  any  crime  or  impu- 
rity. Some  of  these  were  public,  others  private. 
There  were  three  methods  of  performing  lustra- 
tion, viz.  by  fire  and  sulphur,  by  water,  and  by 
air ;  which  last  was  done  by  fanning  and  agi- 
tating the  air  round  the  thing  to  be  purified. 
Some  of  these  could  not  be  dispensed  with  ;  as 
lustrations  of  houses  in  the  time  of  a  plague,  or 
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upon  the  death  of  any  person  :  others  were  done 
at  pleasure.  The  public  lustrations  at  Rome 
were  celebrated  every  fifth  year;  when  they  led 
a  victim  thrice  round  the  place  to  be  purified, 
and  in  the  mean  time  burnt  a  great  quantity  of 
perfumes.  Their  country  lustrations,  which  they 
called  ambarvalia,  were  celebrated  before  they 
began  to  reap  their  corn :  in  those  of  the  armies, 
which  they  called  armilustria,  some  chosen  sol- 
diers, crowned  with  laurel,  led  the  victims,  which 
were  a  cow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  thrice  round  the 
army  ranged  in  battle  array,  in  the  field  of  Mars, 
to  whom  the  victims  were  afterwards  sacrificed, 
after  pouring  out  many  imprecations  upon  the 
enemies  of  the  Romans.  The  lustrations  of  their 
flocks  were  performed  thus:  the  shepherd 
sprinkled  them  with  pure  water,  and  thrice  sur- 
rounded his  sheepfold  with  a  composition  of 
savin,  laurel,  and  brimstone  set  on  fire;  and 
afterwards  sacrificed  to  the  goddess  Pales  an 
offering  of  milk  boiled,  wine,  a  cake,  and  millet. 
Private  houses  were  lustrated  with  water,  a 
fumigation  of  laurel,  juniper,  olive  tree,  savin; 
and  the  victim  commonly  was  a  pig.  Lustrations 
made  for  particular  persons  were  commonly 
called  expiations,  and  the  victims  piacula.  In 
their  lustratory  sacrifices,  the  Athenians  sacrificed 
two  men,  one  for  the  men  of  their  city,  and  the 
other  for  the  women.  They  cast  into  the  river, 
or  at  least  out  of  the  city,  the  animals,  Sec,  that 
had  served  for  a  lustration  or  sacrifice  of  atone- 
ment ;  and  thought  themselves  threatened  with 
some  great  misfortune  when  by  chance  they  trod 
upon  them.  Part  of  these  ceremonies  were 
abolished  by  Constantine  and  his  successors  ;  the 
rest  subsisted  till  the  Gothic  kings  were  masters 
of  Rome  ;  under  whom  they  expired. 

LUSTRE,  n.  s.  ^        Fr.    lustre.       Splendor; 

Lus'trou?,  at/;,  i  brightness ;  glare;  glitter: 
hence  a  sconce  bright  with  lights,  or  designed  to 
hold  them  ;  eminence;  renown. 

You  have  one  eye  left  to  see  some  mischief  on  him, 
— Lest  it  see  more,  prevent  it ;  out,  vile  jelly ! 
Where  is  thy  lustre  now?       Shakspeare.  King  Lear. 

Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin,  good 
sparks  and  lustrous.  Shakspeare. 

'i'he  more  lustrous  the  imagination  is,  it  filleth  and 
fixeth  the  better.  Baco7i's  Natural  HUtory. 

To  the  soul  time  doth  perfection  give, 
And  adds  fresh  lustre  to  her  beauty  still.    Davies. 
Neither  doubt  L  hut  that,  as  metals  receive  the 
more  lustre  with  often  rubbing,  this  truth,  the  more 
agitation  it  undergoes,  shall  appear  every  day  more 
glorious.  I^P-  Hull. 

Charity  hath  a  good  eye,  which  is  not  offended  or 
dazzled  with  the /ii«(re  of  its  neighbour's  virtue,  or  with 
the  splendour  of  his  fortune,  but  vieweth  either  of  them 
steadily  with  pleasure,  as  a  very  delightful  spectacle. 

Barrow. 
The  scorching  sun  was  mounted  high, 
In  all  its  lustre,  to  the  noon-day  sky. 

Addison  s  Odd. 
Hjs  ancestors  continued  about  four  hundred  years, 
rather  without  obscurity  than  with  any  great  lustre. 

Wotton. 
Pass  but  some  fleeting  years,  and  these  poor  eyes, 
Where  now  without  a  boast  some  lustre  lies, 
No  lonoer  shall  their  little  honours  keep, 
But  only  be  of  use  to  read  or  weep.  Prior. 

All  nature  laughs,  the  groves  are  fresh  and  fair, 
The  sun's  mild  lustre  warms  the  vital  air.         I'cpc. 


Ridotta  sips,  and  dances  till  slie  see 
The  doubling  lustres  dance  as  quick  as  she. 

Id. 
I  used  to  wonder  how  a  man  of  birth  and  spirit 
could  endure  to  be  wholly  insignificant  and  obscure 
in  a  foreign  country,  when  he  might  live  with  lustre 
in  his  own.  Swift. 

With  various  lustres  these  light  up  the  world, 
AVhich  death  puts  out,  and  darkens  human  race. 

Youn(/. 
Their  proficiency  will  make  your  defects  the  more 
obvious  to  yourself:  and  by  the  lustre  of  their  virtues 
you  will  better  see  the  deformity  of  your  vices. 

Mason. 
Before  the  eastern  flame 
Rose  crimson,  and  deposed  the  stars. 
And  called  the  radiance  from  their  cars. 
And  filled  the  earth,  from  his  deep  throne, 
With  lonely  Itisfre  all  his  own.  Byron. 

Unheeding,  unthankful,  we  bask  in  the  blaze. 

While  the  beams  of  the  sun  in  full  majesty  shine ; 
When  he  sinks  into  twilight,  with  fondness  we  gaze, 
And  mark  the  mild  lustre  that  gilds  his  decline. 

Canning. 
LusTKE,  in  commerce,  denotes  the  gloss  on 
any  thing,  particularly  on  manufactures  of  silk, 
wool,  or  stuff'.  It  is  likewise  used  to  denote  the 
composition  or  manner  of  giving  that  gloss.  The 
lustre  of  silks  is  given  them  by  washing  in  soap, 
then  clear  water,  and  dipping  them  in  alum  water 
cold.  To  give  stuffs  a  beautiful  lustre :  for 
every  8  lbs.  of  stuff  allow  \  lb.  of  linseed  ;  boil 
it  half  an  hour,  and  then  strain  it  through  a  cloth, 
and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  turned  almost  to  a  jelly  : 
afterwards  put  1|  oz.  of  gum  to  dissolve  twenty- 
four  hours ;  then  mix  the  liquor,  and  put  the 
cloth  into  this  mixture,  take  it  out,  dry  it  in  the 
shade,  and  press  it.  If  once  doing  is  not  suffici- 
ent, repeat  the  operation.  Curriers  give  a  lustre 
to  black  leather,  first  with  juice  of  barberries, 
then  with  g-um  arable,  ale,  vinegar,  and  Flanders 
glue,  boiled  together.  For  colored  leather,  they 
use  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  in  water.  Mo- 
roccoes  have  their  lustre  from  juice  of  barberries, 
and  lemon  or  orange.  For  hats,  the  lustre  is 
frequently  given  with  common  water;  some- 
times a  little  black  dye  is  added  ;  the  same  lustre 
serves  for  furs  ;  except  that  for  very  black  furs 
they  sometimes  prepare  a  lustre  of  galls,  cop- 
peras, Roman  alum,  ox's  marrow,  and  other  in- 
gredients. 

LUSTRUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  .'general 
muster  and  review  of  all  the  citizens  and  their 
goods,  which  was  performed  by  the  censors 
every  fifth  year,  who  afterwards  made  a  solemn 
lustration.  See  Lustration.  This  custom  was 
first  instituted  by  ServiusTullius,  about  A.  U.C. 
180, 

LUTA'RIOUS,  flrf;.  Lax.  lutarius.  Living  in 
mud  ;  of  the  color  of  mud. 

A  scaly  tortoise-shell  of  the  lutarious  kind. 

Grew. 
LUTE,  n.  s.hv.a.7     Fr.  lidh,  lut.   A  stringed 
Lu'tanist.  5  instrument  of  music. 

And  before  them  went  minstrels  many. 
As  harpis,  pipes,  lulls,  and  sautry, 
\.\  in  grene.  Chaucer. 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze. 
Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing. 

Shitkspea:p. 
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Way  musl  be  drawn  with  a  sweet  countenance, 
upon  his  head  a  garland  of  roses,  in  one  hand  a  lute. 

Peachum. 
A  lute  string  will  bear  a  hundred  weight  without 
rupiure,  but  at  the  same  time  cannot  exert  its  elas- 
ticity. Arbullinot. 
In  a  sadly  pleasing  strain. 
Let  the  warbling  Ixtle  complain. 

Pope's  St.  CiEcilia, 
Lands  of  singing  or  of  dancing  slaves, 
Love-whispering  woods,  and  /u(e- resounding  waves. 

Dwiciad. 

Lute,  ^^.s  &y.«.  Yr.  lul ;  ha.t.lulum.  A  com- 
position like  clay,  with  which  chemists  close 
tiieir  vessels:  to  close  up  vessels  with  luting. 

Take  a  vessel  of  iron,  and  let  it  have  a  cover  o' 
iron  well  luted,  after  the  manner  of  the  chemists. 

Bacon's  Xahiral  History. 
Iron  may  be  so  heated,  that,  being  closely  luted  in 
a  glass,  it  shall  constantly  retain  the  fire. 

IVilkiiis's  Mathematical  Mar/ick. 
Some  temper  hite,  some  spacious  vessels  move, 
These  furnaces  erect,  and  those  approve.        Garth. 

Glaziers'  putty  is  a  very  good  lute  for  all  the  com- 
mon purposes  of  a  laboratory . 

Parkes's  Chemical  Catechism. 

The  Lute  consists  of  four  parts,  viz.  the  table, 
the  body  or  belly,  which  has  nine  or  ten  sides ; 
the  neck,  vvhicli  has  nine  or  ten  stops  or  divisions, 
marked  with  strings ;  and  the  head  or  cross, 
where  the  screw  for  raising  and  lowering  the 
strings  to  a  proper  pitch  of  tone  are  fixed.  In 
the  middle  of  the  table  there  is  a  rose  or  passage 
for  the  sound  ;  there  is  also  a  bridge  tiiat  the 
strings  are  fastened  to,  and  a  piece  of  ivory  be- 
tween the  head  and  the  neck,  to  which  the  other 
extremities  of  the  strings  are  fitted.  In  playing 
the  strings  are  struck  with  the  right  hand,  and 
with  the  left  the  stops  are  pressed. 

LUTETIA,  or  Lutetia  Pahisiorum,  in  an- 
cient geography,  a  town  of  the  Parisii,  in  Gallia 
Celtica,  situated  in  an  island  in  the  Sequana,  or 
Seine.  It  received  its  name,  as  some  suppose, 
from  the  great  quantity  of  clay  (lutum)  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Julius  Casar  fortified  and  em- 
bellished it,  from  which  circumstance  some 
authors  call  it  Julii  Civitas.  Julian  the  apostate 
resided  there  for  some  time :   it  is  now  Paris. 

LUTIIEll  (Martin),  one  of  the  most  intrepid 
and  most  successful  of  reformers,  was  the  son 
of  a  German  miner,  and  born  at  Eisleben  in 
Saxony,  November  10th,  1484.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Erfurt,  for  the  legal 
profession,  but  he  suddenly  imbibed  a  distaste 
for  the  world,  and  entered  a  convent  of  Augus- 
tine friars.  He  here  distinguished  himself  by  his 
zeal  for  the  established  faith  ;  and  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  he  would  have  brought  the  first 
faggot  to  burn  Erasmus,  who  had  written  against 
ecclesiastical  celibacy,  the  invocation  of  saints, 
and  other  of  the  Romish  superstitions.  A  jour- 
ney which  he  himself,  however,  made  in  1510  to 
Rome,  as  a  delegate  from  the  friars  of  his  order, 
is  said  to  have  convinced  him  of  the  prevailing 
corruptions  of  the  church ;  and  this  appears  to 
have  been  increased  by  his  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Huss.  In  1512  Luther  was 
made  professor  of  divinity  in  thenewly  established 
university  of  Wittemberg ;  and  he  began  to  propa- 
gate his  opinions  in  his  public  lectures.     His  per- 


sonal character  had  no  slight  influence  in  the 
great  revolution  which  -he  was  instrumental  in  ac- 
complishing. Of  a  bold  natural  temper,  animated 
and  supported  by  a  primitive  faitli,  he  possessed 
also  an  ardent  imagination,  good  eloquence,  an 
unwearied  pen,  and  a  perseverance  of  disposition 
wiiicli  on  all  great  occasions,  set  opposition  at 
defiance.  Thus  qualified,  his  lectures  procured 
him  very  extensive  influence,  more  especially  as 
the  purity  of  his  life  was  in  entire  correspondence 
witli  his  instructions,  so  that  many  excellent  men 
were  thus  strongly  pre-disposed  to  comply  with 
tiie  changes  which  he  soon  after  suggested. 

While  Luther  was  thus  engaged,  a  Dominican 
friar  of  the  name  of  Tetzel  came  into  the  neigh- 
bourl'.ood  of  Wittemberg,  publishing  indulgen- 
cies.  There  appears  to  be  no  just  foundation  for 
the  surmise  that  has  been  thrown  out  by  some 
writers,  that  he  was  influenced  in  this  conduct 
by  a  petty  jealousy  for  the  credit  of  his  order,  the 
sale  of  indul<^encies  having  been  in  this  instance 
entrusted  to  the  Dominican  friars,  of  whom  Tetzel 
was  one,  rather  than  to  the  Augustinians  ;  neither 
is  there  any  decided  evidence  that  these  latter  were 
accustomed  to  have  the  sale  of  indulgencies  com- 
mitted to  them.  The  truth  is,  that  this  business 
was  conducted  in  the  most  flagrant  and  shameful 
manner,  and  Luther  had  by  this  time  too  full  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  not  to 
perceive  the  antichristian  character  and  immoral 
tendency  of  these  practices.  He  did  not  rest 
satisfied  with  preaching  against  them  ;  he  pub- 
lished twenty-five  theses,  expressive  of  his  views 
on  the  subject,  stating  them  as  matters  of  dispu- 
tation and  enquiry,  and  inviting  the  learned  to 
disprove  them  either  by  personal  conference  or 
writing.  At  first  no  opponent  appeared,  but  a 
host  of  champions  soon  arose  to  defend  those 
opinions,  in  favor  of  which  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  church  were  united.  Tetzel  assembled  his 
monks  to  aid  him  in  writing  against  Luther,  pub- 
licly denounced  him  as  a  heretic,  and  committed 
his  propositions  to  the  flames  ;  threatening  their  au- 
thor with  a  like  fate.  These  proceedings,  however, 
did  not  serve  his  cause ;  the  intrepid  reformer 
only  now  found  himself  compelled  to  enter  more 
fully  into  the  matters  of  dispute,  and  though  he  as 
yet  did  not  suspect  the  change  that  was  about  to  be 
effected,  he  was  provoked  by  his  adversaries  to 
discuss  not  only  the  subject  of  indulgencies,  but 
the  sacraments,  the  distinction  between  divine 
and  human  laws,  the  nature  of  vows,  &c.  In 
addition  to'this  Eckius,  in  order  to  expose  him  to 
the  full  tide  of  ecclesiastical  wrath,  brought  for- 
ward the  question  of  the  pope's  supremacy.  The 
people  too  began  to  discuss  the  authority  of  the 
canon  law,  and  even  that  of  the  pope  himself 

The  court  of  Rome  at  first  despised  these  new 
doctrines,  and  considered  the  whole  contest  as 
nothing  else  than  the  squabbles  of  monks.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  Leo  X.  was  roused 
from  his  lethargy,  and  Luther  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  him  at  Rome ;  but,  Frederick  the 
elector  of  Saxony  interposing  in  his  behalf,  the 
pope  referred  the  matter  to  the  judgment  of  car- 
dinal Cajctan,then  the  papal  legate  at  Augsburg. 
It  was  during  the  conferences  that  were  held  at 
this  place,  that  Luther  wrote  to  Melancthon  in  the 
following  terms,  at  once  illustrative  of  the  true 
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motives  which  actuated  him,  and  die  courage  with 
which  he  was  endowed.  '  There  is  nothing  new 
or  remarkable  here,  unless  it  be  that  the  whole 
city  is  full  of  the  rumor  of  my  name,  and  every 
one  is  desirous  of  seeing  this  modern  Erostratus, 
this  new  incendiary.  Persevere  manfully  in  what 
you  are  doing  for  the  right  instruction  of  youth  ; 
for  my  part  I  am  ready,  if  such  be  the  will  of 
God,  to  suffer  any  thing  for  you,  and  for  them. 
I  would  rather  die  than  recant  any  part  of  tlie 
truth  that  I  have  spoken,  or  furnish  those  with  an 
occasion  of  disparaging  the  most  useful  studies, 
who  are  both  the  silliest  and  bitterest  enemies  of 
sound  learning.  Italy  is  plunged  in  the  pro- 
foundest  Egyptian  darkness;  all  are  ignorant  of 
Christ,  and  the  things  that  are  Christ's.  Yet 
these  are  the  lords  and  masters  of  our  faith  and 
morals !  Thus  the  anger  of  God  is  evinced  in 
the  accomplishment  of  that  prediction,  '  I  will 
give  children  to  be  their  princes,  and  women  shall 
rule  over  tiiem.'  Farewell,  my  dear  Philip,  and 
pray  fervently,  that  the  divine  displeasure  may  be 
averted.' 

The  endeavours  of  Cajetan  to  reconcile  Luther 
to  the  Roman  see  were  unsuccessful ;  but  Miltitz, 
who  succeeded  him  in  his  mission,  prevailed  on 
the  reformer  to  write  to  the  pope  in  submissive 
terms.  Tiie  violence,  however,  of  the  papists 
frustated  these  endeavours,  and  led  Luther  to 
proceed  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  to  re- 
double his  efforts  in  its  propagation.  At  this 
time  he  seems  not  to  have  entertained  a  doubt 
of  the  authority  of  the  pope ;  but  the  haughty 
conduct  of  Cajetan,  and  the  arrogant  requisition 
that  Luther  should  retract  what  he  had  uttered 
against  indulgencies,  made  the  friends  of  the 
latter  very  fearful  about  his  safety;  they  therefore 
prevailed  on  him  suddenly  to  withdraw  from 
Augsburg  to  Wittemberg.  Before  his  departure 
he  appealed  from  the  pope  ill  informed  at  tliat 
time  concerning  his  cause,  to  the  pope  when  he 
should  be  better  informed  :  and  soon  after  from 
the  pope  himself  to  a  general  council.  Incensed 
at  Luther's  departure,  and  at  the  appeal  which  he 
had  publislied,  Cajetan  called  upon  the  elector 
to  send  him  prisoner  to  Rome,  or  to  drive  him 
from  his  dominions  ;  but  Frederick  declined  sub- 
mitting to  this  injunction,  and  openly  testified 
his  concern  for  the  safety  of  the  reformer.  Leo 
in  the  mean  time  fulminated  his  anathemas, 
against  all  who  should  teach  any  doctrines  oppo- 
site to  the  virtue  of  indulgencies,  and  the  refor- 
mer might  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  rage  of  his 
enemies,  iiad  not  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian turned  off  their  attention  to  a  subject  of 
much  greater  importance  at  present,  the  election 
of  his  successor.  During  the  discussions  and 
negociations  which  took  place  on  this  occasion, 
Luther  had  so  many  opportunities  of  observing 
the  corrupt  state  of  the  Romish  court,  that  he 
soon  began  to  suggest  doubts  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  pope's  authority,  and  of  the  veryfoundations 
of  the  wealtli  and  power  of  the  clergy.  It  was 
then  that  Leo,  perceiving  tliere  was  no  longer  any 
hope  of  reclaiming  so  incorrigible  a  heretic,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  assistance  of  his  cardinals  to 
prepare  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
him,  which  was  published  on  the  loth  of  June, 
1520.     Forty-one  propositions,  taken  from   our 


reformer's  works,  were  condemned  as  heretical, 
scandalous,  and  offensive  to  pious  ears;  all  p 
sons  whatsoever  were  prohibited  from  readiv 
his  writings  under  the  penalty  of  excommunica- 
tion, and  ordered,  if  they  possessed  any  of  them, 
to  commit  them  to  the  flames ;  he  himself  was 
called  upon  publicly  to  retract  his  errors  within 
sixty  days,  and  burn  his  books,  or  be  pronounced 
contumacious,  excommunicated,  and  delivered  to 
Satan  :  while  all  secular  princes  were  required  to 
seize  his  person,  that  he  might  be  punished  as  he 
deserved.  Luther,  nothing  daunted  by  this  sen- 
tence, appealed  again  to  a  general  council,  de- 
nounced the  pope  as  antichrist,  declaimed  against 
his  tyranny  more  vehemently  than  ever,  and, 
having  called  together  all  the  professors  and  stu- 
dents of  Wittemberg,  he,  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  multitude  of  spectators,  threw  the  books  of 
the  canon  law,  with  the  bull  of  excommunication, 
into  the  flames  ;  extracting  at  the  same  time  from 
the  canon  law  those  parts  in  which  the  pope's 
power  was  set  forth  in  the  most  extravagant 
terms,  and  publishing  them  with  remarks  to 
point  out  the  wickedness  of  such  doctrines,  and 
their  manifest  tendency  to  the  subversion  of 
civil  government. 

The  situation  of  our  reformer  soon  became 
very  critical ;  Charles  V.,  the  new  emperor,  de- 
sirous of  securing  the  pope's  favor,  was  disposed 
to  treat  him  with  great  severity;  he  therefore  was 
ready  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  papal  legates 
in  Germany,  who  urged  the  immediate  condem- 
nation of  Luther  by  the  diet  then  sitting  at 
Worms.  The  diet,  however,  considering  so 
abrupt  a  measure  as  altogether  unjust  and  with- 
out precedent,  insisted  that  he  should  make  his 
appearance  in  person,  and  declare  his  adherence 
to,  or  rejection  of,  those  sentiments  which  had 
brought  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the  church. 
The  emperor  and  all  the  princes  through  whose 
territories  he  had  to  pass  promised  him  a  safe 
conduct ;  and  though  his  friends,  anxious  for  his 
safety,  would  have  persuaded  him  not  to  adven- 
ture himself  into  such  an  assembly,  Luther  per- 
sisted in  his  determination  to  go,  declaring  with 
his  characteristic  bcldness,  tliat  he  would  go  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  tliougli  there  should  be  as 
many  devils  in  Worms,  as  tliere  were  tiles  on  the 
houses.  At  Worms  the  reception  he  met  with 
was  most  flattering;  multitudes  crowded  to  see 
him,  he  was  daily  visited  by  princes  and  persons 
of  high  rank,  and  no  man,  however  elevated  his 
station,  could  be  held  in  greater  consideration. 
On  appearing  before  the  diet,  he  candidly  ad- 
milted  tliat  he  had  been  too  acrimonious  in  his 
publications,  refusing  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
nounce his  opinions,  unless  he  should  bo  con- 
vinced of  their  falsehood  by  an  appeal  to  tlie 
word  of  God.  Some  of  the  clergy  proposed  to 
deal  with  him  in  the  same  manner  as  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance  had  done  with  lluss  and  Je- 
rome ;  but  the  diet  would  not  consent  to  so  base 
an  act,  after  the  promise  of  safe  conduct  which 
they  had  given  him  ;  Luther  therefore  departed 
in  safety.  He  had  not  long  left  the  city  before  a 
decree  was  issued  in  the  name  of  Charles  and 
the  authority  of  the  diet,  pronouncing  him  an 
obstinate  heretic,  deprivnig  him  of  all  his  rights 
as  a  suV)jecl,  and  calling  upon  every  one  to  seiie 
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him,  as  soon  as  the  term  of  his  protection  should 
expire.  In  this  extremity,  the  kindness  and  ad- 
dress of  his  friend,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  sug- 
gested a  prudent  stratagem  for  the  preservation 
of  l.uther.  As  lie  was  returning  from  the  diet, 
near  Altenstrain  in  Thuringia,  a  body  of  horse- 
men in  masks  suddenly  rushed  out  of  a  wood, 
where  tiiey  had  been  lying  in  wait,  surrounded 
him,  and  after  dismissing  his  attendants,  carried 
him  to  the  strong  castle  of  Wortburg,  or  Warten- 
burg,  not  far  distant.  Here  he  continued  for 
nine  months,  being  supplied  by  the  elector's 
order  with  every  thing  he  needed,  or  which 
might  be  agreeable  to  him ;  and  the  place  of  his 
retreat  being  carefully  concealed.  During  this 
time  he  once  secretly  visited  Wittemberg,  being 
urged  to  this  step  by  some  evils  which  were 
beginning  to  discover  themselves  among  his 
friends,  especially  the  conduct  of  Carlostadt. 
This  reformer  held  some  important  truths,  in 
which  lie  differed  from  Luther,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  sacrament,  on  which  point  the  Lu- 
therans symbolised  greatly  with  the  papists;  but 
he  was  too  violent  in  his  measures  to  promote  the 
cause  of  the  reformation,  and  appears  chargeable 
with  no  small  degree  of  envy  at  Luther's  grow- 
ing popularity.  The  latter  could  not  restrain  his 
im[)atience  at  these  circumstances,  and  hastened 
therefore  on  the  3d  of  March,  1522,  to  Wittem- 
berg. In  his  solitude  at  VVartenburg,  which  he 
called  his  Patmos,  he  was  engaged  in  writing 
several  treatises  to  confute  his  adversaries,  and 
revive  the  spirit  of  his  followers,  whom  the 
suddeii  disappearance  of  their  leader  had  contri- 
buted greatly  to  discourage.  He  also  at  the  same 
time  made  preparations  for  the  greatest  and  most 
useful  work  he  had  yet  attempted,  the  translation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  German  lan- 
guage. With  a  view  to  this  important  labor,  he  had 
during  the  preceding  summer  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew tongues.  Several  versions  had  appeared 
previously  to  this,  particularly  at  Nuremberg,  in  the 
years  1477,  1483, 1490,and'in  1518  at  Augsburg, 
but  they  were  so  badly  executed  that  they  were 
not  permitted  to  be  read.  Luther  first  published 
the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  INIark ;  these  were 
followed  by  the  epistle  to  the  Romans;  the  other 
books  succeeded,  until  about  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember 1522  the  whole  New  Testament  was  put 
into  circulation.  He  next  proceeded  to  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  on  which  he 
and  his  coadjutors  bestowed  incredible  pains, 
and  one  book  after  another  was  published,  until 
the  whole  of  this  laborious  work  was  completed 
in  the  year  1530.  His  principal  fellow  laborers 
in  this  great  undertaking  were  Melancthon,  Cas- 
par Cruciger,  Justus  Jonas,  John  Bugenhagius 
or  Pomeranus,  Matthew  Auregallus ;  and  the 
corrector  of  the  press,  George  llorarius. 

In  tlie  year  15:21  Luther  was  called  to  enter 
the  lists  against  no  less  an  opponent  than  Henry 
VIII.,  king  of  England.  This  monarch  then  in- 
flamed with  violent  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  for  showing  his  own  skill 
in  ♦heological  polemics,  wrote  a  treatise  Of  the 
»even  Sacraments,  in  answer  to  Luther's  work, 
entitled  Of  the  Captivity  of  Babylon.  He  pre- 
sented hi3  bock  t(  Leo,  who  was  so  well  pleased 


with  it,  that  he  conferred  on  il.<!  author  the  title 
of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Luther  answered  him 
with  considerable  severity,  treating  him  and  his 
work  with  great  contempt.  Our  reformer  now 
declared  open  war  with  the  pope  and  the  clergy; 
and  published  attacks  upon  the  pope's  bull, 
and  against  the  order  of  the  bishops.  He  wrote 
also  a  letter  to  the  assembly  of  the  Bohemian 
slates,  exhorting  them  to  continue  stedfast,  and 
not  to  return  to  the  Romish  communion.  Ferdi- 
nand archduke  of  Austria,  and  some  other  princes, 
having  issued  severe  edicts  against  all  who  should 
read  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  he 
published  a  treatise.  Of  the  Secular  Power,  in 
which  he  designated  them  as  tyrants  and  impious 
persons.  At  the  diet,  which  was  this  year  held 
at  Nuremburg,  Adrian  VI.,  who  had  succeeded 
Leo,  sent  his  brief,  in  which  he  inveighs  most 
bitterly  against  Luther  for  still  continuing  to 
teach  and  publish  his  heretical  doctrines;  de- 
clares, that  he  thinks  it  very  strange  that  a  na- 
tion so  religiously  disposed  should  be  seduced  by 
a  wretched  apostate  friar,  and  calls  upon  the  diet 
to  compel  him  and  his  adherents  to  return  to 
their  duty,  or  if  they  remained  obstinate,  to  treat 
them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and 
the  edict  of  the  diet  of  Worms.  Another  hostile 
edict  was  published  on  the  6th  of  Marcii  1523; 
but  it  availed  little  in  checking  Lutherani.im, 
which  still  triumphed  on  every  side.  Luther 
wrote  many  pieces  this  year,  among  which  may 
be  particularly  mentioned  one  on  the  Dignity 
and  Office  of  the  Supreme  Magistrate,  with  which 
the  elector  of  Saxony  is  said  to  have  been  much 
pleased.  About  this  time  also  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Waldenses,  or  Pickards  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  who  had  requested  his  opinion  'about 
worshipping  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist. 
He  also  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Prague  a  work  on  the  Institution  of  Ministers 
of  the  church  ;  drew  up  a  form  of  saying  mass, 
and  publislied  a  satirical  work,  entitled  an  Ex- 
ample of  Popish  Doctrine  and  Divinity,  directed 
against  monastic  vows  and  those  who  professed 
them.  In  consequence  of  another  piece,  which 
he  wrote  against  the  vows  of  virginity,  in  the 
preface  to  his  commentary  on  1  Cor.  viii.,  nine 
nuns,  one  of  whom  was  Catharine  de  Bore,  left 
the  nunnery  at  Nimptschen,  and  aided  by  Leo- 
nard Coppen,  a  citizen  of  Torgau,  came  to  Wit- 
temberg. Luther  wrote  a  book  in  the  German 
language,  in  which  he  highly  commended  this 
act,  and  compares  the  deliverance  of  these  nuns 
to  that  of  the  souls  which  Jesus  Christ  has  de- 
livered by  his  death.  This  year  two  of  his  follow- 
ers were  burned  at  Brussels  in  the  month  of  July, 
being  the  first  that  suffered  martyrdom  for  the 
reformed  doctrine.  On  this  subject  Luther  wrote 
a  treatise ;  he  also  sent  a  letter  of  consolation  to 
three  noble  ladies,  who  on  account  of  reading  his 
books  had  suffered  banishment  from  the  duke  ot 
Saxony's  court. 

In  the  year  1524  our  reformer  published  Re 
marks  on  the  Canonisation  of  Benno,  bishop  ot 
!\Ieis.?en,  in  the  time  of  Gregory  VII. :  the  work 
was  entitled.  Against  the  New  Idol  and  Old 
Devil  set  up  at  Meissen.  This  year  also  the  dis- 
pute on  the  freedom  of  the  will  commenced  be- 
tween him  and  Erasmus.    The  bold,  uncompro- 
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mising  spirit  of  the  reformer  could  ill  brook  the 
timid  and  trimming  policy  of  Erasmus,  who,  al- 
though he  discovers  in  some  of  his  writings,  his 
contempt  of  the  priests,  had  not  sufficient  courage 
to  take  part  with  the  friends  of  truth,  and  too  fre- 
quently lent  himself  to  subserve  the  designs  of 
their  enemies.     Urged  by   the  papists  to  write 
against  Luther,  and  desirous  to  free  himself  from  the 
suspicion  of  heresy,  he  produced  what  he  called 
a  diatribe  or  conference  about  free  will.     Luther 
replied  to  him  in  rather  severe  terms,  entitling 
his  book  a  Treatise  of  the  Servitude  of  Man's 
Will,  which  produced  a  rejoinder  from  Erasmus, 
entitled  Hypersapistes.      About  the  end  of  this 
year  Luther  threw  ofl"  the  habit  and  obligations 
of  a  monk,  and  thus  prepared  the   way  for  his 
marriage,  which  took  place  a  few  months  after- 
wards.    In  the  mean  time  he  lost   two  of  his 
friends,  whom  he  much   valued,  Nesenus,  who 
was  suddenly  drowned  in  the  Elbe,  and  Henry 
von  Gutphen,  who  was  called  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom for  the  truth,  and  perished  by  the  rage  of 
the  clergy  as  he  was  returning  from  Ilolstein, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  preach  the  reformed  doc- 
trines.    On  the  5th  of  JNIay,  1525,  he  was  called 
to  mourn  over  a  still  greater  loss  in  the  death  of 
Frederick,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  finished 
his  course  with  that  peaceful  serenity  wliich  was 
highly  creditable  to  his  new  faith.     As  this  wor- 
thy prince,  however,  was  succeeded  by  his  bro- 
ther John,  an  equally  warm  friend  to  the  reformed 
religion,  but  more  bold  and  decided  in  its  sup- 
port, Luther  met  with  no  opposition,  but  was 
rather  encouraged  in  all  his  plans  ;  so  that  a  new 
order  of  worship  and  administration  of  tiie  sacra- 
ments, in  the  German  tongue,  was  approved  by 
him  and  introduced    gradually   into  the  Saxon 
churches.     Of    Luther's    marriage,   which    took 
place  on  the  13th  of  June  in   the   same  year, 
many  of  his  friends  disapproved  :  some  consider- 
ing  it   at  least   untimely,  as  the  death  of  the 
elector  was  yet  recent,  and  as  Germany  was  at 
this   time  involved   in  all  the   miseries  of  war. 
Luther,  however,  boldly  defended   himself;  'I 
took  a  wife,'  says  he,  '  in  obedience  to  my  father's 
commands,  and  hastened  the  consummation,  to 
prevent  impediments  and   stop   the  tongues  of 
slanderers.'     lie  also  stated  (and  this  was  suffi- 
ciently probable)  that  he  did  it  to  further  his  grand 
design  of  opposing  the  popish  corruptions.  He  was 
very  happy  in  this  union.     His  activity,  however, 
did  not  at  all  abate;  he  was  still  as  zealously 
as  ever  employed   in  the  great  cause  he  had  un- 
dertaken ;  and  held  a  conference  at  this  period 
with  Zuinglius  and  the  Swiss  divines  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sacramental  controversy.     Both  par- 
ties, perhaps,  too  stiffly  contended  for  their  par- 
ticular views ;  but  it  is  to  their  honor,  that  each 
retired  from  their  discussion,  manifesting  Christian 
affection  for  their   brethren,  and  imploring   the 
divine  blessing  upon  them. 

The  year  1530  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
assembling  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  to  which  the 
reformers  presented  their  confession  of  faith  and 
practice,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  (see  the  articles  I'kotestant 
and  Reformation).  Thougliit  was  not  deemed 
prudent  that  Lutlier,  who  had  been  proscribed 
by  the  edict  of  Worms,  should  make  his  appear- 


ance  at  Augsburg;  yet  he   was   in  waiting  nt 
Coburg,  in  Franconia,  for  the  purpose  of  consul- 
tation, if  necessary,  and  he  revised  the  copy  of 
the  Confession,  which  had  been  previously  drawn 
up  by  Melancthon.     During  the  discussi6n  that 
ensued,  and  particularly  after  the  distressful  con- 
clusion of  the  conference  and  the  severe  decree  of 
the  diet,  his   counsel  was  of  essential  benefit  to 
his  brethren.     The  cause  of  the  Reformation  had 
now  taken  so  deep  a  root  that  the  united  efforts 
of  the  pope  and  the  emperor  were  unable  to  stop 
its  progress,  and  Luther  had  comparatively  little 
to  do,  JDUt  to  contemplate  the  great  work  he  had 
been  the  instrument  in  effecting;  to  exhort  and 
advise  the  princes,  and  states,  that  had  adopted 
his  doctrines  ;  and  to  publish  such  works  as  might 
be  necessary  for  the  confutation   of  his  enemies 
and  the  encouragement  of  his  friends.     His  un- 
daunted spirit  disregarded  alike  the  threats  of  the 
emperor  and  the  bulls  and  anathemas  of  the  pope  ; 
although  Melancthon  and  others  were  at  timgs 
very  much  shaken  by  these  things.     In  1533  we 
find  him  employed  in  penning  a  letter  of  conso- 
lation to  the  citizens  of  Oschatz,  who  had  suffered 
much  for  their  adherence  to  the  x\ugsburg  con- 
fession ;  and  nearly  at   the  same  period   he  en- 
gaged in  a   controversy   with  George,  duke   of 
Saxony,  so  bitter  an  enemy  to  his  doctrin'es,  that 
he  had  even  compelled  his  subjects  to  swear  they 
would  never  embrace  them.  Notwithstanding  this 
sixty  or  seventy  of  tlie  citizens  of  Leipsic,  having  " 
conferred  with  Luther  on  some  point  of  difficulty, 
ventured  to  desert  the  Catholic  system  ;  on  which 
the  duke  bitterly  complained  to  the  elector  John. 
In  1534  he  began  to  print  his  version  of  the 
Bible  in  the  German  language,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  elector.     It  was  published  early  in  the 
next  year  ;  about  which  time  he  also    wrote  a 
piece    against    masses    and    the  consecration   or 
priests,  in  which  he  mentions  a  conference,  he 
supposes  he  had  with  the  devil  on  these  subject-s. 
In  February  1537  he  was  called  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the   confederated   protestant   princes   at 
Smalkald,  but  was  unable  to  go  in  consequence 
of  a  serious  indisposition,  with  which  he  was 
seized.     It  was  a  severe  attack  of  the  stone,  not- 
withstanding which,   he  would    set  out  on  his 
journey.     As  he  was  c::rried  along,  he  made  his 
will,  leaving  to  his  friends  his  hatred  of  popery, 
agreeably  to  a  saying  he  often  used,  Pestis  eram 
vivus,  moriens  eromors  tua,  papa.    He,  however, 
began  to  amend  the  very  first  night  after  he  set  out, 
and  soon  afterwards  recovered.     Pope  Pius  III., 
being   now  sensible  that   the   Protestants   could 
not  be  compelled  to  retract  their  opinions,  began 
t )  advise  a  reform  of  the  church  and  clergy  ;  and 
even    talked  of  calling  a   council   for  the   pur- 
pose.    This  Luther  ridiculed  in  a  frontispiece  to 
one  of  his  works,  representing  the  pope  on  a 
throne,  with   his  cardinals  around   him,  having 
foxes  tails,  and,  as  Melchior  Adam  expresses  it, 
seeming  Sursum  et  deorsum  repurgare.     About 
the  same  period  he  j)ublished  a  Confutation  oE 
the  pretended  grant  of  Constantine  to  Sylvester, 
bishop  of  Rome  :  and  some  of  John  Huss's  letters 
to  the   Bohemians,  written  from   the   prison   of 
('onstance.     In  1540  he  paid  a  visit  to  Melanc- 
thon, who  had  been  taken  very  ill  on  his  way  to 
the  diet  of  Ilaguenavv,  and  lay  at  Vinaria  in  a 
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state  of  extreme  weakness  and  dejection ;  his 
counsels  and  prayers  on  this  occasion  were  of 
great  service  to  his  friend,  who  was  soon  after 
restored  to  him. 

But  the  departure  of  our  great  reformer  him- 
self was  now  hastening.  It  occurred  in  the 
year  1546,  just  at  the  time,  when,  owing  to  the 
persecuting  measures  which  were  then  beginning 
to  be  concerted,  his  presence  was  apparently 
most  necessary  to  the  Reformation.  In  tlie  lat- 
ter part  of  the  former  year  he  paid  a  visit  to  l)is 
native  country,  in  company  with  JNIelancthon; 
and,  soon  after  his  return^was  summoned  thither 
again,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  earls  of 
Mansfeldt,  to  adjust  some  differences  that  had 
arisen  about  the  limits  of  their  territories.  Hav- 
ing, therefore,  preached  for  the  last  time  at  Wit- 
temberg  on  the  17th  of  January,  he  left  it 
on  the  23d,  and  staid  three  days  at  Halle  in 
Saxony  with  Justus  Jonas.  Passing  the  river 
on  the  28th,  accompanied  by  his  three  sons 
and  his  friend  Dr.  Jonas,  they  were  in  some 
danger;  on  which  -he  said  rather  facetiously 
to  the  doctor,  '  Do  not  you  think  it  would 
rejoice  the  devil  exceedingly,  if  I  and  you, 
and  my  three  sons  should  be  drowned?'  On 
entering  the  territory  of  ^Mansfeldt  he  was 
received  very  honorably,  and  attended  by  more 
than  100  horsemen,  but  was  now  so  extremely 
ill  that  it  was  apprehended  he  would  die  on  the 
road.  Repeated  attacks  of  the  stone  had  gradu- 
ally undermined  his  constitution,  and  he  ex- 
pired early  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
February  at  Eisleben,  his  native  place.  His 
body  was  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  and  carried 
with  great  pomp  to  the  church,  where  his  friend 
Dr.  Jonas  preached.  It  was  the  wish  of  the 
earls  of  INIansfeldt  that  his  remains  should  be 
buried  in  their  dominions ;  but,  us  the  elector  of 
Saxony  insisted  on  their  being  removed  to  VVit- 
temberg,  he  was  removed  and  interred  there 
with  the  highest  honors  that  had  ever  been  paid 
to  a  private  individual;  princes,  nobles,  and 
students,  attending  the  procession,  and  Melanc- 
thon  delivering  his  funeral  oration.  Number- 
less lies  were  propagated  by  the  papists  about 
his  death ;  some  even  asserting  that  the  devil 
strangled  him.  After  his  decease  his  works  were 
published  at  Wittemberg  in  7  vols,  folio.  He 
had  three  sons  by  his  wife  Catherine  de  Bore, 
who  survived  him  several  years. 

•LUTHRRANISM,  the  sentiments  of  Martin 
Luther.  This  system  has  undergone  some  alter- 
ations since  the  time  of  its  founder.  Luther  at 
one  time  rejected  the  epistle  of  St.  James,  think- 
ing it  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul, 
in  relation  to  justification ;  he  had  also  doubts 
about  the  Apocalypse  :  both  of  these  books  are 
now  received  as  canonical  in  the  Lutheran 
church.  He  reduced  the  number  of  sacra- 
ments to  two,  viz.  baptism  and  the  eucharist : 
but  he  believed  the  impanation,  or  consubstan- 
tiation,  that  is,  that  the  matter  of  the  bread 
and  wine  remains  in  conjunction  with  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  in  this  article  the 
main  difference  between  the  Lutheran  and  Eng- 
lish churches  consists.  Luther  maintained,  how- 
ever, the  mass  to  be  no  sacrifice ;  exploded  the 
adoration  of  the  host,  auricular  confession,  meri- 


torious works,  indulgencies,  purgatory,  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  and  other  errors,  which  had  crept 
in  during  the  corrupt  times  of  the  Romisii 
church.  He  also  ojjposed  the  doctrine  of  free 
will,  maintained  predestination,  and  asserted 
that  justification  is  solely  by  the  imputation 
of  the  merits  and  satisfaction  of  Clirist.  He 
likewise  opposed  the  Romish  fasts,  monastic 
vows,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Sec. 

LUTHERANS,  the  Christians  who  follow  the 
opinions  of  Martin  Luther.  See  Luther.  The 
Lutherans  differ  least  of  all  Protestants  from  the 
Romish  church ;  as  they  affirm  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  materially  present  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  though  in  an 
incomprehensible  manner ;  they  likewise  repre- 
sent some  religious  rites  and  institutions,  as  ti)e 
use  of  images  in  churches,  the  distinguishing 
vestments  of  the  clergy,  the  private  confession  of 
sins,  tlie  use  of  wafers  in  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  the  form  of  exorcism  in  the 
celebration  of  baptism,  and  other  ceremonies  of 
the  like  nature,  as  tolerable,  and  some  of  them 
even  useful.  With  regard  to  the  divine  decrees 
they  maintain  that  they  respect  the  salvation  or 
misery  of  men,  in  consequence  of  a  previous 
knowledge  of  their  sentiments  and  characters, 
and  are  not  free  and  unconditional,  or  founded 
on  the  mere  will  of  God.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  centuiy  the  Lutherans  began  to 
entertain  a  greater  liberality  of  sentiment  than 
they  had  before  adopted ;  though  in  many 
places  they  persevered  longer  in  severe  and  des- 
potic principles  than  other  Protestant  churches. 
Their  public  teachers  now  enjoy  an  unbounded 
liberty  of  dissenting  from  the  decisions  of  those 
creeds  which  were  once  deemed  almost  infalli- 
ble rules  of  faith  and  practice,  and  of  declaring 
their  dissent  in  the  manner  they  judge  most  ex- 
pedient :  and  too  many  of  them  it  is  to  be  feared 
have  abused  this  liberty  into  absolute  latitudi- 
narianism  in  doctrine.  Mosheim  attributes  this 
change  in  their  sentiments  to  the  maxim  which 
they  generally  adopted,  that  Christians  are  ac- 
countable to  God  alone  for  their  religious 
opinions  ;  and  that  no  individual  can  be  justly 
punished  by  the  magistrate  for  his  erroneous 
opinions,  while  he  conducts  himself  like  a  vir- 
tuous and  obedient  subject,  and  makes  no 
attempt  to  disturb  the  peace  and  order  of  civil 
society.  Protestantism  on  the  continent  has 
certainly  declined  considerably  from  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Reformation.     See  PR0TEST.\NriSM. 

LUTHERN,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of  win- 
dow over  the  cornice,  in  the  roof  of  a  building; 
standing  perpendicularly  over  the  naked  of  a  wall, 
and  serving  to  illuminate  the  upper  story.  Lu- 
therns  are  of  various  forms  ;  as  square,  semicir- 
cular, round,  called  bull's  eyes,  flat  arches,  &c. 

LUTTERWORTH,  a  market  town  of  Leices- 
tershire, seated  on  the  Swift,  with  a  handsome 
church,  and  lofty  steeple,  containing  above  1600 
inhabitants.  The  whole  church  was  repaired  in 
1740,  and  the  interior  made  new,  except  the 
pulpit,  which  is  preserved  with  great  veneration, 
in  memory  of  the  reformer  Wickliff,  who  was 
rector  of  this  place,  and  died  suddenly  in  1387, 
whilst  hearing  mass.  The  chair  in  which  he 
expired  is  also  preserved  with  great  care  ■  his 
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body  was  buried  in  the  church,  but  afterwards 
taken  up  and  burned.  It  has  a  market  on  Mon- 
day, and  is  fourteen  miles  south  of  Leicester, 
and  eighty-eight  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 

LUTTI  (Benedict),  an  eminent  painter,  born 
at  Florence  in  1666.  He  was  the  disciple  of 
Antonio  Dominico  Gabiani,  and  was  judged 
equal  to  his  master ;  he  painted  easel  pieces, 
and  his  works  were  much  valued  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  The  emperor  knighted 
him  ;  and  the  elector  of  Mentz  sent  him  a  cross 
set  with  diamonds.  Lutti  was  never  satisfied 
with  finishing  his  pictures;  yet,  though  he  often 
retouched  them,  they  never  appeared  labored. 
He  died  in  1724. 

LUX,  or  "^      Fr.  luxer  ;  Lat.  luxo.     To 

Lux'ate,  v.a.     ^put   out   of  joint;   to   dis- 

Luxa'tion,'/!.  s.  3  joint. 

If  it  be  such  pain  to  die,  what  is  it  to  be  ever  dy- 
ing 1  and,  if  the  straining  and  luxation  of  one  joint 
can  so  afPiict  us,  what  shall  the  racking  of  the  whole 
body,  and  the  torturing  of  the  soul,  whose  animation 
alone  makes  the  body  to  feel  and  complain  of  smart. 

Bp.  Hall. 

Descending  careless  from  his  couch,  the  fall 
Luxed  his  joint  neck,  and  spinal  marrow  bruised. 

Philips. 

Consider  well  the  luxated  joint,  which  way  it 
slipped  out ;  it  requireth  to  be  returned  in  the  same 
manner.  Wiseman, 

The  undue  situation  or  connexion  of  parts,  in 
fractures  and  luxations,  is  to  be  rectified  by  chirurgi- 
cal  means.  Floyer. 

LUXE,  n.  s.  "^       Fr.  luxe;  Lat.  luxus, 

Luxu'RtANCE,?i.  s.  I  loosed.  Voluptuousness: 
I  luxuriance,  luxuriancy, 
I  exuberance  of  growth  : 
j  luxuriant,  exuberant ;  su- 
perfluous in  growth :  to 
I  luxuriate  is  to  grow  or 
J  shoot  forth  in  this  man- 


Luxu'riancy, 

LUXU  RIANT,  adj. 
LUXU  RIATE,  v.n. 
Luxu'rious,  adj. 
Luxu'riously,  adv. 

LUX'URY,72.S. 


ner  :  luxurious  is  either  administering  or  addicted 
to  voluptuous  pleasure :  luxury,  pleasure ;  de- 
licious or  luscious  fare ;  lewdness. 
Urge  his  hateful  luxury, 
His  beastly  appetite  in  change  of  lust. 
Which    stretched    unto    their    servants,    daughters, 
wives.  Sliakspeare. 

She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed  : 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty.  Id. 

Hotter  hours  you  have 
Luxuriously  picked  out.  Id. 

Young  trees  of  several  kinds  set  contiguous  in  a 
fruitful  ground,  with  the  luxury  of  the  trees  will  in- 
corporate. Bacon. 

A  fluent  and  luxurious  speech  becomes  youth  well, 
but  not  age.  Id.    Essays. 

Envy  is  a  weed  that  grows  in  all  soils  and  cli- 
mates, and  is  no  less  luxuriant  in  the  country  than 
in  the  court.  Clarendon. 

Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 
In  wealth  and  luxury.  Milton. 

Till  more  hands 
Aid  us,  the  work  under  our  labour  grows 
Luxurious  by  restraint.  Id.   Paradise  Lost, 

Luxurious  cities,  where  the  noise 
Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers. 

Milton, 
The  mantling  vine  gently  creeps  luxuriant.      Id. 
Than  in  England,  there  is   no  where  more  true 
leal   in   the   many  forms    of  devotion,  and   yet  no 
where  more  knavery  under  the  sliows  and  pretencos. 


no  where  more  abandoned  libertines ;  more  refined 
luxurists.  .Sir  W.  Temple, 

If  the  fancy  of  Ovid  be  luxuriant,  it  is  his  charac- 
ter to  be  so.        Bryden's  Preface  to  Ovid's  Epistles. 
llepel  the  Tuscan  foes,  their  cities  seize. 
Protect  the  Latians  in  luxurious  ease.      Dryden. 
Where  mice  and  rats  devoured  poetick  bread, 
And  with  heroick  verse  luxuriously  were  fed.       Id. 

Flowers  grow  up  in  the  garden  in  the  greatest 
luxuriancy  and  profusion.  Spectator. 

He  cut  the  side  of  the  rock  for  a  garden,  and,  by  lay- 
ing on  it  earth,  furnished  out  a  kind  of  luxury  for  a 
hermit.  Addison. 

The  power  of  wealth  I  tried. 
And  all  the  various  luxe  of  costly  pride. 

Prior, 
A  fungus  prevents  healing  only  by  its  luxuriancy. 

Wiseman, 
Prune  the  luxuriant,  the  uncouth  refine. 
But  show  no  mercy  to  an  empty  line.  Pope, 

What  a  luxurious  man  in  poverty  would  want  for 
horses  and  footmen,  a  good-natured  man  wants  for 
his  friend  or  the  poor.  Id. 

While  through   the    parting    robe    the'  alternate 
breast 
In  full  luxuriance  rose.  Thomsoji's  Summer. 

You  cannot  spend  money  in  Zitrury  without  doing 
good  to  the  poor.  Nay,  you  do  more  good  to  them 
by  spending  it  in  luxury — you  make  them  exert  in- 
dustry, whereas,  by  giving  it,  you  keep  them  idle. 

Johnson. 
The   soft    luxuriance   of    his  fancy  was    already 
shooting,  and  all  the   gay  varieties  of  diction  were 
ready  at  his  hand  to  colour  and  embellish  it.      Id, 
The  tune,  unheeded,  sped  away, 

While  love's  luxurious  pulse  beat  high, 
Beneath  thy  silver-gleaming  ray. 

To  mark  the  mutual-kindling  eye.      Bums. 
Althaea  with  the  purple  eye  ;  the  broom. 
Yellow  and  bright,  as  bullion  unalloyed. 
Her  blossoms  ;  and  luxuriant  above  all 
The  jasmine,  throwing  wide  her  elegant  sweets. 

Cowper, 
Nor  is  the  'luxury  of  woe,'  that  we  read  of  in 
poetry,  a  mere  figure  of  speech;  but  a  real  sensation, 
wherewith  every  person  of  humanity  is  acquainted 
by  frequent  experience.  lieattie. 

Nor  dint  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  foot. 
Lay  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil ; 
No  sign  of  travail — none  of  toil ; 
The  very  air  was  mute.  Byron, 

LUXEMBOURG  (Francis  Henry  de  Mont- 
morenci),  duke  of,  and  marshal  of  France,  a 
renowned  general  in  the  service  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  born  in  1628.  He  was  the  prince  of  Condc 
at  the  battle  of  llocroy,  in  1643  ;  and  in  1668 
distinguished  himself  at  the  conquest  of  Franche 
Comptc.  In  1672  he  commanded  in  chief  the 
I'rench  army  in  Holland;  when  he  defeated  the 
enemy  near  Woerden  and  Bodegrave,  and  was 
universally  admired  forthe  noble  retreat  he  made 
in  1673.  He  became  marshal  of  France  in  1675; 
gained  the  battle  of  Fleurus  in  1690,  that  of 
Stecnkirk  in  1692,  and  that  of  Nerwind  in  1693. 
His  uniform  success,  when  contending  with  king 
William  III.,  rendered  him  an  object  of  jealousy 
to  that  prince,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart 
he  one  day  called  him  '  a  little  hump  back.' 
This  being  reported  to  the  marshal  he  coolly 
said,  '  And  how  can  he  know  any  thing  of  my 
back,  I  am  sure  he  never  saw  it?'  He  died  at 
Versailles  in  1695k 
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LUXEMBUllfj,  a  considerable  province  of  or  entirely  excluded,  are  the  stamina  or  chives, 
the  south-east  part  of  the  Netherlands,  enclosed  See  Botany.  Many  natural  orders  of  plants  do 
by  the  Prussian  states  on  the  Rhine,  a  part  of  not  in  any  circumstances  produce  luxuriant 
the  French  front;er,  and  the  Belgic  provinces  of  flov^ers.  Of  this  kind  are  the  masqued  flowers 
Namur  and  Liesjo.  ll  has  a  territorial  extent  of  of  Tournefort,  excepting  calfs-snoul  ;  the 
2400  square  miles;  and  contains  226,000  inhabi-  rough-leaved,  umbelliferous,  starry  plants,  and 
tants,  composed  of  Germans,  French,  and  Wal-  such  as  flower  at  the  joints,  of  Ray;  some  um- 
loons,  the  major  part  professing  the  Catholic  belliferous  flowers,  however,  are  prolific.  The 
religion.  The  face  of  the  country  is  mountainous  pea  bloom,  or  butterfly-shaped  flowers,  are 
and  woody,  bein;^'  traversed  by  several  branches  rarely  rendered  double;  some  instances,  how- 
of  the  Ardennes.  It  is  watered  by  the  Moselle,  ever,  of  luxuriance,  are  observed  in  a  species  of 
the  Sure,  the  Semoys,  the  Else,  and  the  Our.  lady's-finger,  coronilla  and  broom.  All  luxu- 
Its  climate  is  cold  ;  and  corn  is  not  raised  suffici-  riant  flowers  are  vegetable  monsters.  Such  as 
ent  for  the  consumption;  but  potatoes  and  flax  are  perfectly  full  cannot  be  propagated  by  seeds; 
are  raised  in  larue  quantities,  and  wine  on  the  because  these,  for  want  of  impregnation,  can 
borders  of  the  Moselle.  Cattle  forms  an  im-  never  ripen.  Full  flowers,  therefore,  are  deno- 
portant  object  of  industry  ;  but  greater  sources  miuated  by  Linnaeus  eunuchs.  The  highest  degree 
of  traffic  are  found  in  its  forests,  which  occupy  of  luxuriance  is  very  common  in  carnation, 
466,000  acres.  The  only  mineral  product  is  lychnis,  anemone,  stock,  Indian  cress,  rose, 
iron.  The  few  manufactures  are  of  woollen,  marsh  marigold,  ranunculus,  violet,  pceony,  and 
leather,  and  iron ;  and  its  exports  are  to  a  small  narcissus.  Flowers  which  do  not  exclude  all 
extent  in  wood,  of  wool,  cattle,  tallow,  and  the  stamina  perfect  their  seeds.  Of  this  kind 
leather.  By  the  congress  of  Vienna  Luxemburg  are  poppy,  fennel-flower,  campanula,  and  some 
was  erected  into  a  grand  duchy,  and  ceded,  as  a  others.  Some  flowers,  as  those  of  the  water- 
compensation  for  territory,  to  the  king  of  the  lily,  fig-marigold,  and  cactus,  have  many  rows 
Netherlands,  who  takes  the  title  of  grand  duke,  or  series  of  petals,  without  tlie  number  of  sta- 


ll is  divided  into  three  districts,  viz.  Luxemburg, 
87,000  inhabitants;  Dietkirch,  47,000;  and 
Neufchateau  9'2,000. 

LvxEMBuuG,  the  capital  of  the  ?grand  duchy 
of  this  name,  is  situated  on  the  river  Alsetz,  or 
Elsetz,  not  far  from  the  French   frontier.     It  is 


mma  being  in  the  least  diminished.  Such 
flowers  are  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned  luxu- 
riant. 

Luxury  may  be  defined  an  extravagant 
indulgence  in  diet,  dress,  and  equipage.  It 
among  the  Romans   prevailed  to  such  a  degree. 


reckoned  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe,  that  several  laws  were  made  to  limit  it.     The 

and  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Town,  extravagance  of  the  table  began  about  the  time 

The  former  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  heptagon,  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  continued  in  great 

and  stands  chiefly  on  a  steep  rock,  out  of  which  excess   till     the    reign    of    Galba.      Peacocks, 

the  fortifications  are  excavated.     The  latter  is  cranes  of  Malta,  nightingales,  venison,  wild  and 

situated  in  a  deep  valley,  separated  from  the  tame   fowl,   were   the   principal   delicacies.     A 

Upper  Town    by  the  river.     The  chief  public  profusion  of  provisions  was  the  reigning  taste. 


building  is  the  governor's  castle ;  but  both  the 
town  and  the  environs  are  of  interest  to  the  an- 
tiquary, from  the  various  Roman  antiquities. 
The  manufactures  are  woollen  cloth,  stockings, 
and  fine  earthenware,  and  hardware. 


Whole  wild  boars  were  often  served  up,  and 
filled  with  various  small  animals,  and  birds  of 
different  kinds  :  this  dish  they  called  the  Trojan 
horse,  in  allusion  to  the  wooden  horse  filled  with 
soldiers,      fowls   and   game  of  all   sorts  were 


Luxemburg    is   said   to  have   had    originally  served  up  in  whole  pyramids,  piled  up  in  dishes 

a  castle,  built  by  its  early  inhabitants,  and  en-  as  broad  as  moderate   tables.     Lucullus  had  a 

larged  by  the  Romans.     The  town  was  gradually  particular  name    for  each    apartment;  and,    in 

formed  under  its  protection.     In  1684  it  fell  into  whatever  room  he  ordered  his  servants  to  prepare 

lhe  hands  of  the  French,  who  enlarged  its  forti-  the  entertainment,  they  knew  by  tlie  direction 

ficutions,  but  restored  it  to  Germany  at  the  peace  the  expense  to  which  they  were  to  go.     \Vlien 

of  Ryswick.      In   the  summer  of  1794  it  was  he  supped  in  the  Apollo,  the  expense  was  fixed 

besiecjed  by  the  armies  of  France,  and  capitu-  at  50,000  drachmae,   that  is  £l250.     M.Antony 

lated   on  the    17th  of  June    following.     It  was  provided  eight  boars  for  twelve  guests.     Vitel- 

finally  lost  by  France  in  1814.     The  population  lius  had  a  large  silver  platter,  said  to  have  cost 

is  about  10,000:  130  miles  south-east  of  Brus-  1,000,000  of  sesterces,  called  Minerva's  buckler, 

sels,  and  220  south-east  by  south  of  the  Hague.  In   this  he  blended  together  the  livers  of  gilt- 

Lt.'XEMBURG,  P'rench,  a  ci-devaut  province  of  heads,  the  brains  of  pheasants  and  peacocks,  ihe 
France,  comprehending  part  of  the  ancient  tongues  of  phenicopters,  and  the  milts  of  lam- 
duchy,  ceded  to  France  in  1659,  by  the  peace  of  preys.  Caligula  served  up  to  his  guests  pearls 
the  Pyrenees,  and  including  the  districts  and  of  great  value  dissolved  in  vinegar;  the  same 
towns  of  Thionville,  Montmedy,  Marville,  Che-  was  done  also  by  Clodius,  the  son  of  ^Esop  the 
vancy,    Carignan,    and    Damvilliers.      It  now  tragedian.      Apicius    laid  aside    00,000,000   of 


form?  the  department  of  the  Moselle. 

LUXURL\NS  Flos,  a  luxuriant  or  double 
flower,  a  flower  some  of  whose  parts  are  increased 
Hi  number,  to  the  diminution  or  entire  exclusion 
o'f  others.  The  parts  that  are  augmented  or 
multiplied,  in  luxuriant  flowers,  are  the  flower- 
cup  and  petals;  the  parts  that  are  diminished. 


sesterces,  besides  a  mighty  revenue,  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  be  sacrificed  to  luxury.  The 
Roman  laws  to  restrain  luxury  were  Lex  Orchia, 
Fannia,  Didia,  Licinia,  Cornelia,  and  many 
others:  but  these  were  ineffectual  ;  for,  as  riches 
increased  among  them,  so  did  sensuality. 

LUYA  AND  Chillaos,  a  province  of  Peru 
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bounded  north  and  north-west  by  the  province  of 
Jaen,  the  river  Amazons  running  between  them, 
east  by  the  mountains,  and  south-east  by  Caxa- 
marca.  It  is  eighteen  leagues  long,  and  about 
eight  broad,  containing  3500  inhabitants.  The 
capital  is  of  the  same  name,  in  long.  77^  41'  W., 
lat.  5°  33'  S. 

LYC^-EUM,  AvKHov,  in  antiquity,  a  celebrated 
school  or  academy  at  Athens,  where  Aristotle 
explained  his  philosophy.  The  place  was  com- 
posed of  porticos,  and  trees  planted  in  the 
quincunx  form,  where  the  philosophers  disputed 
walking.  Hence  *  philosophy  of  the  Lyca-um'  is 
used  to  signify  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  or 
the  Peripatetic  philosophy.  Suidas  observes 
that  the  Lycseum  took  its  name  from  its  having 
been  originally  a  temple  of  Apollo  Lycjeus;  or 
rather  a  portico  or  gallery  built  by  Lycseus  the 
son  of  Apollo :  but  others  mention  it  to  have 
been  built  by  Pisistratus  or  Pericles. 

LYC7EUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  mountain 
of  Arcadia,  sacred  to  Jupiter;  whence  Jupiter 
Lycaeus  (Pliny) :  sacred  also  to  Pan  (Virgil) : 
and  hence  Lyceea,  the  rites  performed  to  Pan  on 
this  mountain ;  which,  Evander  carrying  with 
him  to  Latium,  were  called  Lupercalia  (Virgil). 

LYCAN'THROPY,  n.  s.  Fr.  Ij/canthropie  ; 
Gr.  XwKoc,  the  wolf,  and  av0j)a>7roc-  A  kind  of 
madness  in  which  men  have  the  qualities  of 
wild  beasts. 

He  sees  like  a  man  in  his  sleep,  and  grows  as  much 
the  wiser  as  the  man  that  dreamt  of  a  lycanthropii , 
and  was  for  ever  after  wary  not  to  come  near  a  river. 

Taylor. 

LYCAON  I.,  in  fabulous  history,  the  first  king 
of  Arcadia,  son  of  Pelasgus  and  Melibcea.  lie 
built  a  town  called  Lycosura,  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Lycaeus,  in  honor  of  Jupiter.  He  had 
many  wives,  by  whom  he  had  fifty  sons  and  a 
daughter  called  Callisto.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Nyctimus,  his  eldest  son.  He  lived  about 
A!a.  C.  1820. 

Lycaon  II.,  king  of  Arcadia,  noted  for  his 
cruelties.  He  was  changed  into  a  wolf  by  Ju- 
piter, because  he  offered  human  victims  on  the 
altar  of  Pan.  Some  attribute  this  metamor- 
phosis to  another  cause.  The  sins  of  mankind, 
as  tiiey  relate,  were  become  so  enormous,  that 
Jupiter  visited  the  eartli  to  punish  wickedness 
and  impiety.  He  came  to  Arcadia,  where  he 
was  announced  as  a  god,  and  the  people  began 
to  pay  proper  adoration  to  his  divinity.  Lycaon, 
however,  who  used  to  sacrifice  all  strangers  to 
his  wanton  cruelty,  laughed  at  the  pious  prayers 
of  his  subjects;  and,  to  try  the  divinity  of  the 
god,  he  served  up  human  flesh  on  his  table. 
This  impiety  so  irritated  Jupiter  that  he  imme- 
diately destroyed  the  house  of  Lycaon,  and 
changed  him  into  a  wolf. 

LYCAON  I  A,  in  ancient  geography,  a  small 
country  of  the  Hither  Asia,  bounded  by  Pam- 
phylia  on  the  south,  Cappadocia  on  tlie  north, 
Pisidia  and  Phrygia  on  the  west,  and  Armenia 
Minor  on  tl:°  east.  This  country,  thougii  si- 
tuated very  near  mount  Taurus,  and  ])art  of  it 
on  it,  yet  the  Romans  reckoned  it  in  Asia  intra 
Taurum. 

L^CIJNIS,  in  botany,  the  Cduipion,  bache- 
lor's-button, catch-fly,  &c. ;  a  genus  of  the  pen- 


tagynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants ; 
natural  order  twenty-second,  caryophyllete  :  cal. 
monophyllous,  oblong,  and  smooth  ;  there  are 
five  unguiculated  petals;  with  the  segments  of 
the  limb  almost  bifid  :  caps,  quinquelocular. 

1.  L.  Chalcedonica,  the  Chalcedonian  scarlet 
lychnis,  has  a  fibrated  perennial  root;  upright, 
straight,  hairy,  annual  stalks,  rising  three  or  four 
feet  high ;  garnished  with  long,  spear-pointed, 
close-sitting  leaves,  by  pairs  opposite  ;  and  the 
stalk  crowned  by  a  large,  compact,  flat  bunch  of 
beautiful  scarlet  or  flame-colored  flowers,  ap- 
pearing in  June  or  July.  Of  this  there  are  va- 
rieties, with  single  scarlet  flowers,  with  large 
double  scarlet  flowers,  of  great  beauty  and  ele- 
gance, with  pale  red  flowers,  and  with  white 
flowers.  Of  these  varieties,  the  double  scarlet 
lychnis  is  superior  to  all  for  size  and  elegance; 
the  flowers  being  large,  very  double,  and  con- 
nected into  a  very  large  bunch,  exhibit  a  charm- 
ing appearance ;  the  single  scarlet  kind  is  also 
very  pretty;  and  the  others  effect  an  agreeable 
variety  with  the  scarlet  kinds. 

2.  L.  dicEcia,  the  dioecious  lychnis,  commonly 
called  bachelor's-button,  has  fibrated  perennial 
roots;  upright  stalks,  branching  veiy  diffuse  and 
irregularly,  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  having  oval, 
acute-pointed,  rough  leaves,  by  pairs  opposite; 
and  all  the  branches  terminated  by  clusters  of 
dioecious  flowers  of  different  colors  and  proper- 
ties in  the  varieties :  flowering  in  April  and 
May.  The  varieties  are  the  common  single  red- 
flowered  bachelor's  button,  double  red,  double 
white,  and  single  white  flowered.  The  double 
varieties  are  exceedingly  ornamental;  the  flowers 
large,  very  thick,  and  continuing  long  in  blow; 
the  single  red  sort  grows  wild  by  ditch  sides 
and  other  moist  places  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  from  which  the  doubles  were  accidentally 
obtained  by  cultures  in  gardens.  The  flowers 
are  often  dioecious,  i.  e.  male  and  female  in  dis- 
tinct plants. 

3.  L.  flos  cuculi,  the  cuckoo-flower  lychnis, 
has  fibry  perennial  roots;  upright,  branchless, 
channelled  stalks,  nearly  two  feet  high  ;  garnished 
with  long,  narrow,  spear-shaped  leaves,  in  pairs 
opposite  ;  and  terminated  by  branchy  foot-stalks, 
sustaining  many  purple,  deeply  quadrifid 
flowers  ;  appearing  in  May.  The  flowers  having 
eacli  petal  deeply  quadrifid  in  a  torn  or  ragged 
like  maimer,  the  plant  obtained  the  cant  name 
of  ^Ragged  Robin.  There  are  varieties  with 
single  and  double  flowers.  Tiie  double  sort  is  a 
large,  very  multiple,  fair  flower;  it  is  an  im- 
proved variety  of  the  single,  which  grows  wild 
in  most  of  our  moist  meadows,  and  is  rarely 
cultivated  ;  but  the  double,  being  ornamental, 
merits  culture  in  every  garden. 

4.  \^.  viscaria,  the  viscous  German  lychnis, 
commonly  called  catch-fly,  has  fibry  perennial 
roots  ;  crowned  by  a  tuft  of  long  grassy  leaves 
close  to  the  ground  ;  many  erect,  straight,  single 
stalks,  rising  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  higli,  ex- 
uding from  their  upper  part  a  viscous  or  clammy 
matter;  garnished  with  long  narrow  leaves,  by 
pairs  opposite  ;  and  terminated  by  many  reddish- 
purple  flowers,  in  clusters  one  above  another, 
forming  a  sort  of  long  loose  spike ;  all  the  flowers 
with  entire  petals;    flowering  in  May.     There 
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arc  varieties  with  sinsjle  red  flowers,  with  double 
red  flowers,  and  witli  wliite  flowers.  The  double 
variety  is  considerably  the  most  eligible  for  ge- 
neral culture,  and  is  propagated  in  plenty  by 
parting  tiie  roots.  All  the  varieties  of  this  spe- 
cies emitting  a  glutinous  liquid  matter  from  their 
stalks,  flies  happening  to  light  tliereon  some- 
times stick  and  entangle  themselves,  whence  tlie 
name  catch-fly.  All  the  four  species  and  re- 
spective varieties  are  very  hardy  ;  all  fibrous- 
rooted ;  the  roots  perennial ;  but  are  annual  in 
stalks,  which  rise  in  spring,  flower  in  summer, 
succeeded  in  the  singles  by  plenty  of  seed  in 
autumn,  by  which  all  the  lingle  varieties  may  be 
raised  in  abundance,  but  the  doubles  only  by 
dividing  the  roots,  and  some  by  cuttings  of  the 
flower-stalks. 

LYCIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded 
by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  Caria  on  the 
west,  Pamphylia  on  the  east,  and  Phrygia  on 
the  north.  It  was  anciently  called  Milyas,  and 
Tremile,  from  the  Milya;,  or  Solymi,  a  people  of 
Crete,  who  came  to  settle  there.  It  was  named 
Lycia  from  Lycus  the  son  of  Pandion,  who  es- 
tablished himself  tliere.  The  inhabitants  were 
greatly  commended  by  the  ancients  for  their  so- 
briety and  justice.  They  were  conquered  by 
Crcesus  king  of  Lydia,  and  afterwards  by  Cyrus. 
Though  they  were  subject  to  the  power  of  Per- 
sia, yet  they  were  governed  by  their  own  kings, 
and  only  paid  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Persian 
monarchs.  They  became  part  of  the  Macedo- 
nian empire,  when  Alexander  came  into  the  east, 
and  afterwards  were  ceded  to  the  house  of  the 
Seleucidse.  The  country  was  reduced  into  a 
Roman  province  by  Claudius. 

LYCIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants  ;  natural 
order  twenty-eighth,  luridoe  :  cor.  tubular,  having 
its  throat  closed  up  with  the  beard  of  the  fila- 
ments :  berry  bilocular.  There  are  eleven 
species,  natives  of  yarious  countries. 

LYCODONTKS,  in  natural  history,  the  petri- 
fied teeth  of  the  lupus  piscis,  or  wolf-fish,  fre- 
quently found  fossile.  They  are  of  different 
shapes ;  but  the  most  common  kind  rise  in  a 
semiorbicular  form,  and  are  hollow  within, 
somewhat  resembling  an  acorn  cup;  this  hollow 
is  found  sometimes  empty,  and  sometimes  filled 
with  the  stratum  in  which  it  is  immersed.  Rlany 
of  them  have  an  outer  circle,  of  a  different  color 
from  the  rest. 

LYCOMEDES,  in  fabulous  history,  a  king 
of  Scyros,  an  island  in  the  ^Tigean  Sea.  lie  was 
son  of  Apollo  and  Parthenope.  He  was  se- 
cretly entrusted  with  the  care  of  young  Achilles, 
whom  his  mother  Thetis  had  disguised  in  wo- 
men's clothes,  to  remove  him  from  the  Trojan 
war,  where  she  knew  he  must  unavoidably 
perish.  lie  is  infamous  for  his  treachery  to 
Theseus,  who  had  implored  his  protection,  when 
driven  from  his  throne  by  the  usurper  iNInest- 
lieus.  Lycomedes,  either  envious  of  the  fame 
of  his  illustrious  guest,  or  bribed  by  Mnestheus, 
led  Theseus  to  an  elevated  place,  on  pretence  to 
show  him  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  per- 
fidiously threw  him  down  a  precipice,  where 
he  was  killed. 

LYCOPERDON,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 


natural  order  of  fungi,  and  the  cryptogamia 
class  of  plants.  The  fungus  is  roundish,  and 
full  of  farinaceous  seeds.  There  are  several 
species ;  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable. 

1.  L.  bovista,  the  common  puff-ball,  is  fre- 
quent in  meadows  and  pastures  in  the  autumn. 
It  varies  exceedingly  in  size,  figure,  superficies, 
and  color.  In  general,  it  consists  of  a  sack  or 
bag,  having  a  root  at  its  base,  and  tlie  bag  com- 
posed of  three  membranes,  an  epidermis,  a 
tough  white  skin  ;  and  an  interior  coat,  which 
adheres  closely  to  the  central  pitii.  The  pith  in 
the  young  plants  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  at  first 
firm  and  solid,  but  soon  changes  into  a  cellular 
spongy  substance,  full  of  a  dark  dull-green 
powder,  which  discharges  itself  through  an 
aperture  at  the  top  of  the  fungus,  which  aperture 
is  formed  of  lacerated  segments,  in  some  va- 
rieties reflexed.  The  powder  is  believed  to  be 
the  seeds,  which  through  a  microscope  appear 
of  a  spherical  form,  and  to  be  annexed  to  elastic 
hairs.  Among  the  numerous  varieties  of  this 
fungus,  the  glabrum  is  most  remarkable.  It  is 
a  smooth  sessile  kind,  of  a  nearly  spherical  form, 
puckered  or  contracted  at  the  root.  This  some- 
times grows  to  an  enormous  size.  It  has  been 
found  in  England  as  big  as  a  man's  head  ;  and 
at  Carrara,  near  Padua  in  Italy,  specimens  have 
been  gathered,  weighing  twenty-five  pounds,  and 
measuring  two  yards  in  circumference  ;  but  its 
more  ordinary  size  is  that  of  a  walnut  or  an 
apple.  The  varieties  of  tiiis  species  have  no 
limits,  being  frequently  found  to  run  into  one 
another ;  the  scaly,  warty,  and  echinated  coats 
turning  smooth  as  the  plants  grow  old,  and  the 
neck  of  the  fungus  having  no  determinate  length. 
Tiie  natural  color  of  the  puff-ball  is  either  white, 
gray,  or  ash-colored;  but  sometimes  yellowish, 
tawny,  and  brownish.  The  internal  spongy  part 
of  it,  applied  to  wounds,  is  esteemed  good  to 
stop  bleedings.  Pressed  and  dried  in  an  oven, 
the  puff-ball  becomes  a  kind  of  tinder,  the  smoke 
of  which  is  said  to  intoxicate  bees.  Marsigli 
says  the  Italians  fry  the  great  variety,  and  indeed 
any  of  the  others  when  young,  and  eat  them  with 
salt  and  oil. 

2.  L.  tuber,  truffles,  or  subterraneous  puflT- 
balls,  a  native  of  woods  both  in  Scotland  and 
England.  It  grows  gradually  in  clusters  three 
or  four  inches  under  ground,  without  any  visi- 
ble root.  The  figure  of  it  is  nearly  spherical, 
the  size  that  of  a  potato ;  the  exterior  coat  at 
first  white,  afterwards  black,  and  studded  with 
pyramidical  or  polyhedrons  tul)ercles ;  the  in- 
ternal substance  solid  and  callous,  of  a  dirty 
white  or  pale  brown  color,  graine^l  like  a  nut- 
meg with  serpentine  lines;  in  which,  according 
to  Micheli,  are  imbedded  minute  oval  capsules, 
containing  each  from  two  to  four  round  warted 
seeds.  The  truffles  of  Great  Ikitain  seldom  ex- 
ceed three  or  four  ounces  in  weight ;  but  in  Italy, 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  continent,  they  are 
said  to  have  been  found  of  the  enormous  weight 
of  from  eight  to  fourteen  pounds.  They  are  used 
at  table,  either  fresh  and  roasted  like  potatoes, 
or  dried  and  sliced  into  ragouts.  They  have  a 
volatile  and  somewhat  urinous  smell ;  and  are 
reputed  to  be  aphrodisiacal.  Dogs  are  with 
much   pains  tauught  to  hunt  for  them  by  the 
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scent,  and  to  scratch  up  the  ground  under  which 
lliey  lie. 

LYCOPERSICON.     See  Solanum. 

LYCOPHRON,  a  famous  Greeic  poet  and 
grammarian,  born  at  Colchis  in  Euboea,  who 
flourished  about  A.  A.  C.  304,  and,  according  to 
Ovid,  was  killed  by  an  arrow,  A.  A.  C  230. 
He  wrote  twenty  tragedies ;  but  all  his  works  are 
lost,  except  a  poem  entitled  Cassandra,  which 
contains  a  long  train  of  predictions,  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  made  by  Cassandra, 
Priam's  daughter.  This  poem  is  extremely  ob- 
scure. The  best  edition  of  it  is  that  of  Dr. 
Potter,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1697,  folio. 

LYCOPODIUM,  club  moss,  a  genus  of  the 
natural  order  of  musci,  and  cryptogamia  class  of 
plants.  The  anthers  are  bivalved  and  sessile  ; 
there  are  no  calyptra.  There  are  twenty-four 
species ;  the  following  are  the  most  remark- 
able : — 

1.  L.  clavatum,  the  common  club  moss, 
abounds  in  dry  and  mountainous  places,  and 
fir  forests.  The  stalk  is  prostrate,  branched,  and 
creeping,  from  a  foot  to  two  or  three  yards  long; 
the  radicles  woody.  The  leaves  are  numerous, 
narrow,  lanceolated,  acute,  often  incurved  at  the 
extremity,  terminated  with  a  long  white  hair,  and 
every  where  surround  the  stalk.  The  peduncles 
are  erect,  firm,  and  naked  (except  being  thinly 
set  with  lanceolate  scales),  and  arise  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches  They  are  generally  two 
or  three  inches  long,  and  terminated  with  two 
cylindrical  yellowish  spikes,  imbricated  wilii  oval 
acute  scales,  finely  lacerated  on  the  edges,  and 
ending  with  a  hair.  In  the  ala  or  bosom  of  the 
scale  is  a  kidney-shaped  capsule,  which  bursts 
with  elasticity  when  ripe,  and  throws  out  a  light 
yellow  powder,  which,  blown  into  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  flashes  with  a  small  explosion.  The 
Swedes  make  mats  of  this  moss  to  rub  their 
shoes  upon.  In  Russia  and  some  other  coun- 
tries, the  powder  of  the  capsules  is  used  in  me- 
dicine to  heal  galls  in  children,  chops  in  the  skin, 
and  other  sores.  It  is  also  used  to  powder  over 
officinal  pills,  and  to  make  artificial  lightning  at 
theatres.  The  Poles  make  a  decoction  of  the 
plant,  and,  dipping  a  linen  cloth  into  it,  apply  it 
to  the  heads  of  persons  afflicted  with  the  disease 
called  the  plica  polonica,  which  is  said  to  be 
cured  by  this  fomentation. 

2.  L.  selago,  fir  club  moss,  is  common  in  the 
Highland  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
Hebrides.  The  stalk  at  the  base  is  single  and 
reclining;  but  a  little  higher  is  divided  into  up- 
right dichotomous  branches,  from  two  to  six 
inches  high,  surrounded  with  eight  longitudinal 
oblique  series  of  lanceolate,  smooth,  rigid,  im- 
bricated leaves.  Near  the  summits  of  the 
branches,  in  the  alse  of  the  leaves,  are  placed 
single  kidney-shaped  capsules,  consisting  of  two 
valyes,  which  open  horizontally  like  the  shells  of 
an  oyster,  and  cast  out  a  fine  yellow  powder. 
These  capsules  Liima-us  supposes  to  be  antliera;, 
or  male  ])arts  of  fructification.  In  tlie  ala;  also 
of  many  of  the  leaves,  near  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  are  often  found  wiiut  ho  calls  fe- 
male flowers,  but  which  llaller  esteeiws  to  be 
only  gems  or  buds  of  a  future  plant.  They  con- 
sist, first,  of  four  slitf,  lanceolate,  incurved,  mi- 
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nute  leaves,  one  of  tlie  outeimost  longer  -.ur' 
larger  than  the  rest.  These  are  supposed  to 
correspond  to  the  calyx  in  regular  flowers. 
Again,  at  the  bottom  of  this  calyx  are  five  small 
pellucid  substances,  resembling  leaves,  visible 
only  by  a  microscope,  which  are  supposed  ana- 
logous to  pistils.  These,  in  time,  grow  up  into 
three  large  broad  leaves,  two  of  the  five  united 
together  like  the  hoof  of  an  ox;  with  a  third  nar- 
rower one  annexed  at  the  base,  and  two  other 
minute  ones  opposite  to  the  other  three.  These 
five  leaves  are  joined  at  the  base ;  and  in  au- 
tumn, falling  from  the  calyx,  vegetate,  and  pro- 
duce a  new  plant.  See  a  dissertation  De  Semi- 
nibus  Muscorum,  Ameenit.,  Academ.  II.  p.,  261. 
In  the  island  of  Raasay,  near  Sky,  in  Ross-shire, 
and  some  other  places,  tlie  iniiabitants  make  use 
of  this  plant  instead  of  alum,  to  fix  the  colors  in 
dyeing.  The  Highlanders  also  sometimes  take 
an  infusion  of  it  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic  :  but 
it  operates  violently ;  and,  unless  taken  in  a 
small  dose,  brings  on  giddiness  and  convulsions. 
Linnaeus  informs  us,  that  the  Swedes  use  a  de- 
coction of  it  to  destroy  lice  on  swine  and  other 
animals. 

LYCOPSIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants  :  natu- 
ral order  forty-first,  asperifolitB  :  cor.  has  an 
incurvated  tube.  Species  nine  ;  chiefly  natives  of 
the  Levant  and  of  Palestine. 

LYCOPUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gy nia  order,  and  diandria  class  of  plants  :  natural 
order  forty-second,  verticillatte :  cor.  quadrifid, 
with  one  of  the  segments  emarginated  ;  the  sta- 
mina standing  asunder,  with  four  retuse  seeds. 

LYCURGUS,  the  celebrated  legislator  of  the 
Spartans,  was  the  son  of  Eunomes  king  of  Sparta. 
He  travelled  to  Greece,  to  the  isle  of  Crete,  to 
Egypt,  and  even  to  India,  to  converse  with  the 
sages  and  learned  men  of  those  countries,  and  to 
learn  their  manners,  their  customs,  and  their 
laws.  After  the  death  of  his  brother  Polydectes, 
king  of  Sparta,  his  widow  offered  the  crown  to 
Lycurgus,  promising  that  she  would  make  herself 
miscarry  of  the  child  of  which  she  was  pregnant, 
provided  he  would  marry  her;  but  Lycurgus 
nobly  refused  heroffiers,  and  afterwards,  content- 
ing himself  with  being  tutor  to  his  nephew  Cha- 
rillus,  restored  him  the  government  when  he  came 
of  age ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  regular  and 
generous  conduct,  he  was  accused  of  a  design  to 
usurp  the  crown.  This  calumny  obliged  him  to 
retire  to  the  island  of  Crete,  where  he  studied 
the  laws  and  customs  of  nations.  On  his  return 
to  Lacedemon  he  reformed  the  government ; 
and,  to  prevent  the  disorders  occasioned  by  lux- 
ury and  the  love  of  riches,  he  prohibited  the  use 
of  gold  and  silver;  placed  all  the  citizens  in  a 
state  of  equality  ;  and  introduced  the  strictest 
temperance,  the  most  exact  discipline,  and  those 
admirable  laws  which  (a  few  excepted)  have  been 
celebrated  by  all  historians.  It  is  said  that,  to 
engage  the  Lacedemonians  to  observe  them  in- 
violably, he  made  them  swear  not  to  change  any 
part  of  them  till  his  return;  and  that  he  after- 
wards went  to  the  island  of  Civte,  wiieie  he 
killed  himself,  after  ordering  his  aslies  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  lest,  if  his  body  should  be 
carried    to   Sparta,   the   Lacedemonians   should 
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think  themselves  absolved  from  their  oath.     He 
flourished  about  A.  A.  C.  870. 

LVCUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of 
Phrygia,  which  disappears  near  Colossai,  and 
rises  again  about  four  stadia  from  it,  after  which 
it  falls  into  the  Ma;ander. 

LVDDA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  and 
district  of  Judaea,  fourteen  miles  north-east  of 
Joppa  and  thirty-two  west  of  Jerusalem,  origi- 
nally belonging  to  the  Ephraimites,  but  after- 
wards to  the  Benjamites.  In  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  it  was  taken  from  Samaria.  It  was 
famous  for  a  college  of  the  Jews,  which  produced 
many  celebrated  rabbles. 

LYDGATli,  (John),  called  the  monk  of  Bury  ; 
not,  as  Cibher  conjectures,  because  he  was  a 
native  of  that  place,  for  he  was  born  about  1380, 
in  the  village  of  Lydoate,  but  because  he  was  a 
monk  of  the  Benedictine  convent  at  St.  Ed- 
mund's-Bury.  After  studying  some  time  in 
the  English  universities,  he  travelled  to  France 
and  Italy ;  and,  having  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  those  countries, 
he  returned  to  London,  where  he  opened  a  school, 
in  which  he  instructed  the  sons  of  the  nobility  in 
polite  literature.  At  what  time  he  retired  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Edmund's-Bury  does  not  appear; 
but  he  was  there  in  1415,  and  was  living  in  1446, 
aged  about  sixty-six  ;  but  when  he  died  is  not 
known.  Pits  says,  he  was  '  an  elegant  poet,  a 
persuasive  rhetorician,  an  expert  mathematician, 
an  acute  philosopher,  and  a  tolerable  divine.'  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer ;  and  his  language  is 
less  obsolete,  and  his  versification  more  harmo- 
nious, than  that  of  Chaucer,  who  wrote  about  fifty 
years  before  him.  He  wrote,  1.  History  of  the 
Theban  War,  printed  at  the  end  of  Chaucer's 
works,  1561,  1602,  1687.  2.  Poemation  of 
good  Counsel,  Ibid.  3.  The  Life  of  Hec- 
tor, London  1594,  folio,  printed  by  Gross, 
dedicated  to  Henry  V.  4.  Life  of  the  Bles- 
sed Virgin,  printed  by  Caxton.  5.  The  Pro- 
verbs of  Lydgate  upon  the  fall  of  Princes, 
printed  by  Wink.  Word.,  London,  4to.  6.  Dis- 
pute of  the  Horse,  the  Sheep,  and  the  Goose, 
Caxton,  4to.  7.  The  Temple  of  Brass,  among 
the  works  of  Chaucer.  8.  London  Lick-penny  : 
see  Stowe's  History,  &c.  Besides  an  incredible 
number  of  other  poems  and  translations  pre- 
served in  various  libraries,  and  of  which  the 
reader  will  find  a  catalogue  in  bishop  Tanner's 
works. 

LYDIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  celebrated 
kingdom  of  Asia  Minor.  AH  the  ancient  writers 
tell  us,  that  Lydia  was  first  called  Mrconia  or 
Meonia,  from  Meon  king  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia ; 
and  that  it  was  known  under  no  other  denomi- 
nation till  the  reign  of  Atys,  when  it  be^an  to  be 
called  Lydia,  from  his  son  Lydus.  Bochart  find- 
ing in  his  learned  collection  of  Phoenician  words 
the  verb  luz,  signifying  to  wind,  and  observing 
that  Lydia  is  watered  by  the  Mreander,  so  famous 
for  its  winding,  concludes  that  it  was  thence 
named  Lydia  or  Ludia.  The  ancient  name  of 
Maeonia,  he  takes  to  be  a  Greek  translation  of 
the  Phoenician  word  Lud  ;  wherein  he  agrees  in 
some  measure  with  Stephanus,  who  derives  the 
name  of  Maeonia  from  Maeon,  the  ancient  name 
of  the  Mseander.     Some  take  the  word  Maeonia 


to  be  a  translation  of  a  Ilebresv  word  signifying 
metal,  because  that  country,  say  they,  was  iu 
former  times  enriched  with  mines.  .Though 
Lydia  and  Maeonia  are  by  most  authors  indif- 
ferently used  for  the  same  country,  yet  they  are 
sometimes  distinguished  ;  that  part  w'.iere  mount 
Tmolus  stood,  watered  by  the  Pactolus,  being 
properly  called  Maonia ;  and  the  other,  lying  on 
the  coast,  Lydia.  This  distinction  is  used  by 
Homer,  Callimachus,  Dionysiuj,  and  other  an- 
cient writers.  In  after  ages,  when  the  lonians, 
who  had  planted  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  the 
.^gean  Sea,  began  to  make  some  figure,  that 
part  was  called  Ionia,  and  the  name  of  Lydia 
given  to  the  ancient  Maeonia.  Lydia,  according 
to  Pliny,  Ftolemy,  and  other  ancient  geographers, 
was  boundejl  by  Mysia  Major  on  the  north,  by 
Caria  on  the  south,  by  Phrygia  Major  on  the 
east,  and  Ionia  on  the  west,  lying  between  30° 
and  39^  lat.  N.  The  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  not 
confined  within  these  boundaries,  but  extended 
from  Halys  to  the  iF.gean  Sea.  Pliny's  descrip- 
tion includes  jEolia,  lying  between  the  Hermus 
and  the  Caicus. 

Josephus,  and  after  him  all  the  ecclesiastical 
writers,  derive  the  origin  of  the  Lydians  ifrom 
Lud,  Shem's  fourth  son,  from  the  similitude  of 
the  names.  Some  will  have  the  Lydians  to  be  a 
mixed  colony  of  Phrygians,  Mysians,  and  Ca- 
riaus.  Others  finding  some  conformity  in  reli- 
gious ceremonies  between  the  Egyptians  and 
Tuscans,  who  were  a  Ly.dian  colony,  conclude 
them  to  have  been  originally  Egyptians.  All  we 
know,  for  certain,  is,  that  the  Lydians  were  a 
very  ancient  nation,  as  is  manifest  from  their 
very  fables ;  for  Atys,  Tantalus,  Pelops,  Niobe, 
and  Arachne,  are  all  said  to  have  been  the  child- 
ren of  Lydus.  And  Zanthus,  in  his  Lydiaca, 
quoted  by  Stephanus,  informs  us,  that  the  an- 
cient city  of  Ascalon,  one  of  the  five  satrapies  of 
the  Philistines,  mentioned  in  the  books  of  joshiia 
and  the  Judges,  was  built  by  one  Ascalus,  a  Ly- 
dian,  whom  Achiamus,  king  of  Lydia,  had  ap- 
pointed to  command  a  body  of  troops  which  he 
sent  into  Syria.  The  Heraclidae,  or  kings  of  Ly- 
dia, descended  from  Hercules,  began  to  reign 
before  the  Trojan  war ;  and  had  been  preceded 
by  a  long  series  of  sovereigns,  sprung  from  Atys, 
and  hence  styled  Atyadae :  a  strong  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  that  kingdom.  The  Lydians  began 
very  early  to  be  ruled  by  kings,  whose  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  been  despotic,  and  the  crown 
hereditary.  They  had  three  distinct  races  of 
kings,  viz.  the  Atyadae,  the  Heraclidae,  and  the 
M^mnadK.  The  Atyadcc  were  so  called  from 
Atys,  the  son  of  Cotys,  and  grandson  of  Manes, 
the  first  Lydian  king.  But  the  history  of  this 
family  is  obscure  and  fabulous.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Heraclidae,  or  descendants  of  Her- 
cules. For  Hercules,  being,  by  the  direction  of 
the  oracle,  sold  as  a  slave  to  Omphale,  queen  of 
Lydia,  and  relict  of  king  Tmolus,  to  expiate  the 
murder  of  Iphitus,  had,  during  his  captivity,  by 
one  of  her  slaves,  a  son  named  Cleolaus,  whose 
grandson  Argon  was  the  first  of  the  Heraclidao 
that  ascended  the  throne  of  Lydia.  Others  say 
that  Omphale  herself,  astonished  at  the  valor  of 
Hercules,  fell  in  love  with  him,  married  him,  and 
had  tvr-o  sons  by  him  named  Agelaus  and  La- 
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mon ;  the  eldest  of  whom  succeedeJ   lier,  and 
gave  rist:;  to  the  new  royal  race.     Tliis  race  is 
said  to  iiave  reigned  505  years,  the  son  succeed- 
ing the  fuiher  for  twenty-two  generations.    They 
began  to  reign  about   tlie   tune   of  tlie  Trojan 
war.     The  last  of  the  family  was   Candaules, 
who  was^  contemporary  with  Romulus,  and  who 
lost  both  his  life  and   kingdom  by  his  impru- 
dence.   iFor,  accordnig  to  Herodotus  and  Jus- 
tin, he  was  so  vain  of  his  wife's  beauty,  that  he 
showed  her  naked  to  Gyges,  his  favorite  minis- 
ter, which  enraged  the  queen  so  much,  that  she 
conspired    with,    or   rather    ordered,    Gyges    to 
murder  him;  which  he  accordingly  did,  while 
Candaules  was  asleep,  married  the  queen,  and 
took  possession  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  he  was 
confirmed    by   the   oracle   at    Delphi.      Gyges 
showed    his    gratitude   by   sending   many   rich 
presents  to  the  oracle,  particularly  six  cups  of 
gold,  weigliing  thirty  talents.     lie  made  war  on 
Miletus  and  Smyrna,  took  Colophon,  and  sub- 
dued the  whole  country  of  Troas.     In  his  reign, 
and  by  his  permission,  the  city  of  Abydos  was 
built  by  the   Milesians.      Plutarch,   and    other 
writers,  relate  his  accession  to  the  crown  in  a 
different  manner,  and  tell  us,  without  mentioning 
the  queen,  that  Gyges  rebelled  against  Candau- 
les, and  slew  him  in  an  engagement.     In  Gyges 
began  the  third  race,  called    Mermnadae  ;   who 
\vere  also  Heraclidae,  being  descended  from  the 
other   son   of  Hercules   by   Omphale.      Gyges 
reigned  thirty-eight  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ardyes,  who  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Milesians,  and  possessed  himself  of  Priene, 
in  those  days  a  strong  city.     In  his  reign  the 
Cimmerians  invaded  and  over-run  all  Asia  Mi- 
nor.    Herodotus  informs  us,  that  they  even  took 
Sardis,  the  metropolis  of  Lydia,  but  could  never 
reduce  the  castle.      Ardyes   reigned    forty-nine 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sadyattes, 
who  reigned  twelve  years,  and  was  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Milesians  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  reign.     To  him  succeeded  his  son  Alyattes 
II.  who  for  five  years  continued  the  war  against 
the  Milesians,  ravaging  their  country,  and  about 
harvest  time  carrying  away  all  their  corn  yearly, 
in  order  to  oblige  them,  for  want  of  provisions, 
to  surrender  thtir  city,  which   he  could  not  re- 
duce any  other  way,  the  Milesians  being  then 
masters  of  the  sea.     In  the  twelfth  year  of  this 
war,  the  Lydians  having  set  fire  to  the  corn  in 
the  fields,  the  flames  were  carried  by  a  violent 
wind  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Assessus,  and 
burnt   it  down  to  the  ground.     Not  long  after, 
Alyattes,  falling  sick,  sent  to  consult  the  oracle 
at  Delphos ;  which  refused  to  return  any  answer 
till  the  king  should  rebuild  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
Alyattes,  therefore,  sent  ambassadors  to  Miletus, 
to  conclude  a  truce  with  the  JMilcsians  till  the 
temple  should  be  rebuilt.     On  t!ie  arrival  of  the 
ambassadors,  Thrasybulus,  then  king  of  Miletus, 
commanded  all  the  corn  in  the  city  to  be  brouglit 
into  the  market-place,  ordering    the  citizens  to 
banquet  in  public,  and  revel  as  if  the  city  were 
plentifully  stored  with  provisions,  that  the  am- 
bassadors, seeing  such   plenty,  and  the  people 
every  where  revelling,  might  acquaint  their  mas- 
ter with  their  affluence,  and    divert   him    from 
pursuing  the  war.  His  stratagem  had  the  desired 


effect ;  for  Alyattes.  receiving  this  account  from 
his  ambassadors,  cliaiiged  tlie  truce  into  a  lasting 
peace,  and  ever  afterwards    lived  in  friendship 
with  Thrasybulus  and  die  Milesians.      He  was 
succeeded,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-seven  years,  by 
his  son  Croesus,  whose  uninterrupted  prosperity, 
in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  far  eclipsed  the 
glory  of  all  his  predecessors.     He  made  war  on 
the  Ephesians,  wliose  city  he  besieged  and  took, 
notwithstanding  their  consecrating  it  to  Diana, 
and  fastening  the  walls  by  a  rope  to  her  temple, 
which  was  seven  stadia   distant  from  the   city. 
After  this  he  attacked   the  lonians  and  iEolians, 
obliging  them,  and  all  the  other  Greek  states  of 
Asia,  to  pay  him  a  yearly  tribute.      Having  met 
with  such^  extraordinary  success  by  land,  he  re- 
solved to  render  his  power  equally  conspicuous 
by  sea  ;  but  was  dissuaded  from  this  enterprise 
by  Bias  of  Priene,  or,  as  others  say,  by  Psittacus 
of  Mytilene.  He  therefore  determined  peaceably 
to  enjoy  the  laurels  he  had  won,  and  began  now 
to  consider  himself  as  the  happiest  of  men.    But 
his  happiness  was  soon  alloyed  by  the  death  of 
his   favorite   son,   Atys,  who  was   unfortunately- 
killed  at  the  chase  of  a  wild  boar.     For  this  loss 
he  continued  disconsolate  for  two  years,  and  in 
a  state  of  inaction,  till   the  conquests  of  Cyrus, 
and  growing  power  of  the  Persians,  again  roused 
his    martial   spirit.      He  apprehended   that   the 
success  which  attended  Cyrus,  in  jail  his  under- 
takings, might  at  last  prove  dangerous  to  himself, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  put  a  stop,  if  possible, 
to   his   progress.      In   this    resolution    he   was 
encouraged  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi; 
to  whom  he  sacrificed  3000  oxen,  and  adorned 
his  shrine  with  dedications  equally  valuable  for 
the  workmanship  and  for  the  materials  ;  precious 
vessels  of  silver,  ewers  of  iron,  beautifully  inlaid 
and  enamelled ;  various  ornaments  of  pure  gold, 
^jarticularly  a  cold   lion,  Vi'eighing  ten  talents; 
and  a  female  figure  three  cubits,  or  nearly  five  feet 
high.     In  return  for  these  magnificent  presents 
the  oracle,  in  ambiguous  language,  flattered  Croe- 
sus   with    obtainins    an    easy   victory    over   his 
enemies,    and   with   enjoying   a  long   life   and 
a  prosperous  reign  ;  enjoining  him  to  contract 
an  alliance  with  the  most  piowerful  of  the  Gre- 
cian states ;  and  assuring  him,  that,  if  he  crossed 
the  Halys,  he  would  overthrow  a  great  empire ; 
which  he  concluded  to  be  that  of  Persia.     Ele- 
vated with  these  favorable  predictions  he  formed 
an   alliance  with  the  Lacedemonians,  then  the 
most  powerful  state  in  Greece ;  to  whom  he  had 
formerly    made  a  present    of  a  large    quantity 
of  gold    for   a   statue  of  Apollo,   in  return  for 
which   they  now  sent  him  a  large  brazen  vessel 
capable    of  containing    300    amplioras    (above 
twelve   hogsheads)    elegantly    carved.      Croesus 
had    formerly   made    an    alliance   with   Amasis 
king  of  Egypt,  and    Labynitus,  or   Belshazzar, 
king  of  Babylon;  and,  having  now  obtained  the 
friendship  of  tlie  most  warlike  nation  of  Europe, 
the   newly  raised   power  of  Cyrus  and  the  Per- 
sians seemed  incapable  of  resisting  such  a  formi- 
dable confederacy.     Elevated  with  these  ideas. 
Croesus  waited  not  to  attack  the  Persian  domi- 
nions until  he  had  collected  the  strength  of  his 
allies.     The  impetuosity  of  his  temper  precipi- 
tated him  into  measures  no  less  ruinous  thandar- 
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iiig.  AftenJed  only  by  the  arms  of  Lydia,  and 
a  band  ot  mercenaries,  he  marched  towards  the 
llalys  ;  and,  liaving  crossed  that  deep  and  broad 
stream,  entered  Cappadocia,  the  western  frontier 
of  Media.  That  unfortunate  country  soon  ex- 
perienced all  the  calamities  of  invasion.  The 
Pterian  plain,  the  most  beautiful  and  tiie  most  fer- 
tile district  of  Cappadocia,  was  laid  waste;  the 
ports  of  tiie  Euxine,  as  well  as  several  inland 
cities  were  plundered  ;  and  tiie  inhabitants  were 
either  put  to  the  sword  or  dragged  into  captivity. 
Meanwhile,  the  approach  of  Cyrus  afforded  the 
Lydian  king  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  war 
to  a  speedy  issue.  Such  was  the  rapidity  of  his 
movement,  after  being  informed  of  the  ravages 
of  Cappadocia,  that  he  arrived  from  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  to  those  of  the  Euxine  Sea  before 
the  army  of  Crasus  had  provided  necessaries  for 
their  journey.  That  pruice,  when  apprised  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Persians,  encamped  on 
the  Pterian  plain;  Cyrus  likewise  encamped  at 
no  great  distance;  and  a  general  engagement  was 
fought  with  equal  fury  and  perseverance,  and 
only  terminated  by  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  hindered  a  renewal  of 
t!ie  battle.  Tiie  numbers,  as  well  as  the  cou- 
rage of  the  Persians,  much  exceeded  the  expect- 
ation of  Croesus.  As  they  discovered  no  inten- 
tion to  harass  his  retreat,  he  determined  to  move 
back  towards  Sardis,  to  spend  the  winter  in  his 
palace,  and,  after  summoning  his  numerous  allies 
to  his  standard,  to  take  the  field  early  in  spring, 
with  such  increase  of  force  as  seemed  sufficient 
to  overpower  the  Persians.  But  this  design  was 
defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  Cyrus,  who  waited 
until  Croesus  had  re-entered  his  capital,  and  had 
disbanded  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  com- 
posed the  most  numerous  division  of  his  army. 
Cyrus  then  put  his  Persians  in  motion,  and  such 
was  his  celerity,  that  he  brought  the  first  news  of 
his  own  arrival  in  the  plain  of  Sardis.  Crcesus's 
firmness  was  not  sliaken  by  this  unforeseen  dan- 
ger ;  though  his  mercenaries  were  disbanded, 
his  own  subjects  served  him  from  attachment, 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  victory,  and  were 
animated  with  a  high  sense  of  national  honor. 
Ttie  Lydians  in  that  age  fought  on  horseback, 
armed  with  long  spears ;  the  strength  of  the  Per- 
sians consisted  in  infantry.  They  were  so  little 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  horses,  that  camels 
were  almost  the  only  animals  whicli  they  employ- 
ed as  beasts  of  burden.  As  the  troops  on  both 
sides  approached  to  join  battle,  the  Lydian  ca- 
valry, terrified  at  the  unusual  appearance  of  the 
camels,  mounted  with  men  in  arms,  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  endeavoured  to  escape.  Croe- 
sus, who  perceived  the  confusion,  was  ready  to 
despair  of  his  fortune,  but  the  Eydians,  aban- 
doning their  horses,  prepared  with  uncommon 
bravery  to  attack  the  enemy  on  foot.  Their  cou- 
rage deserved  a  better  fate ;  but  unaccustomed 
to  this  mode  of  fighting  they  were  received  and 
repelled  by  the  Persian  inf\intry,  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Sardis.  The  walls  of  that  city 
bid  defiance  to  the  art  of  attack  then  practised 
by  the  most  warlike  nations.  If  the  Persian 
army  should  invest  it,  the  Lydians  had  provisions 
for  several  years ;  and  they  expected  that  in  a 
few  months,  or  even  weeks,  they  should  receive 


such  assistance  from  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
Sparta,  as  would  oblige  the  Persians  to  raise  the 
siege.  The  valor  of  tlie  Spartans  might  have 
saved  the  sinking  empire  of  Lydia  ;  but,  before 
their  armament  could  sail.  Creeps  was  no  lon- 
ger a  sovereign.  Notwithstanding  the  strength  of 
Sardis,  tiiat  city  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  20tii 
day  of  the  siege ;  the  walls  having  been  scaled 
in  a  quarter,  which,  appearing  altogether  inac- 
cessible, was  too  carelessly  guarded.  Hyreades 
a  Mede  accidentally  observed  a  Lydian  sentinel 
descend  part  of  the  rock  to  recover  his  helmet. 
Hyreades,  being  accustomed  to  clamber  over  the 
dangerous  precipices  of  his  naffve  country,  tried 
to  pass  this  rock,  and  easily  accomplislied  it. 
The  bravest  of  the  Persians  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  were  supported  by  greater  numbers 
of  their  countrymen  ;  the  garrison  of  Sardis  was 
surprised;  the  citadel  stormed;  and  the  rich  ca- 
pital of  Lower  Asia  subjected  to  the  rapacity  of 
an  indignant  victor.  Thus  ended  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Lydia,  which  continued  subject  to 
the  Persians  till  they  also  were  conquered  by  the 
Macedonians.  For  the  fate  of  the  Lydian  mo- 
narch, see  Crcf.sus. 

LYDIAT  (Thomas),  a  learned  English  divine, 
born  in  1572,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  About 
1609  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Usher,  af- 
terwards archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  took  him  to 
Ireland.  He  was  at  college  in  Dublin  two  years, 
after  which  he  returned  to  England  ;  and,  the 
rectory  of  Alkrington  becoming  vacant,  he  was 
presented  to  it :  but  at  length,  being  engaged  for 
the  debts  of  a  near  relation,  which  he  was  un- 
able to  pay,  having  before  spent  his  patrimony 
in  printing  several  books,  he  was  sent  to  prison  ; 
and  was  confined  at  Oxford,  in  the  king's 
bench,  and  elsewhere,  till  Sir  William  Boswell, 
Dr.  Robert  Pink,  warden  of  New  College,  bisliop 
Usher,  and  Dr.  Laud,  discharged  the  debt.  In 
the  civil  wars  he  suffered  mucli  in  his  rectory  of 
Alkrington  from  the  parliamentary  party ;  was 
four  times  pillaged  to  the  value  of  at  least  .£70, 
and  was  forced  for  three  months  to  borrow  a 
shirt.  lie  died  in  1646.  lie  wrote  some  pieces 
in  English,  and  many  works  in  Latin,  on  chro- 
nology and  natural  history. 

LYDIUS  Lapis,  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
ancients,  the  touch-stone  for  trying  gold  and  sil- 
ver, called  by  some  Ileraclius  lapis  ;  both  of 
which  names  were  also  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  the  load-stone ;  and  hence  has  arisen  no  small 
ambiguity  in  their  works,  as  Pliny  has  observed. 
The  true  lapis  Lydius,  or  touch-stone,  was  an- 
ciently found  only  in  the  river  Tmolus ;  but  was 
afterwards  found  in  many  other  places,  and  is 
now  very  common  in  many  of  the  German  ri- 
vers. The  ancients  give  us  very  remarkable  and 
circumstantial  accounts  of  tiie  uses  they  made  of 
it ;  and  it  is  plain  they  were  able  to  discern  the 
alloys  of  gold  by  means  of  it  with  very  great 
exactness.  Several  different  stones  are  now  used 
under  this  name,  for  this  purpose.  In,  Italy  a 
green  marble  called  verdello  is  most  frequently 
used ;  and  with  us,  very  frequently  small  pieces 
of  the  basaltes.     See  Basaltes. 

LYE  or  Lie.  Vr.  lie.  A  body  impregnated 
with  some  extraneous  qualities ;  generally  ap- 
plied to  fluids. 


LYM 


do/ 


LYM 


Chamber  lie  breeds  fleas  like  a  loach. 

Shakspeare. 

Answerable  whereunto,  but  beyond  it,  was  the 
diet  of  Valentine,  a  rigorous  votary,  who,  ("or  ten 
years  togetlier,  would  eat  nothing  but  bread  dipt  in 
water,  wherein  wormwood  was  steeped  :  and  of  other 
his  fellow,  who  steeped  his  bread  in  Iqe,  that  he 
might  eat  ashes  with  the  prophet.  Bp.  Hall. 

All  liquid  things  concocted  by  heat  become  yellow  ; 
as  bie,  wort,  &c.  Peacham  on  Dnncing. 

He  will  know  how  to  make  use  of  the  waste  lues, 
SO  as  to  decompose  the  salts  which  they  contain,  and 
convert  them  to  good  and  serviceable  alkali,  tit  for 
future  operations.  Parkes's  Chemical  Catechism. 


T      '      i     See  Lie. 
Lying.  5 


LYE  (Edward),  M.  A.,  a  learned  antiquary, 
born  at  Totness  in  Devonshire,  and  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  puldished,  1.  An  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Gothic  Dictionary,  in  2  vols,  folio,  1762  ;  2.  A 
Grammar  of  these  languages ;  and  other  pieces. 
lie  died  in  1769. 

LYGEUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  and  triandria  class  of  plants,  natural  or- 
der fourth,  gramina;  spathanionophyllous ;  there 
is  a  pair  of  coroUce  upon  the  same  germen  ;  the 
nut  is  bilocular. 

LYGII,  LiGii,  LuGii,  or  Logiones,  in  ancient 
geography,  a  people  of  Germany,  west  of  the 
Vistula,  where  it  forms  a  bend  like  a  crescent 
(Dio,  Strabo,  Zosimus).  Their  name  Lugii  is 
derived  from  their  close  confederacy.  The  Vis- 
tula was  their  boundary  upon  the  north,  east,  and 
south,  and  Mount  Asciburgius  on  the  west.  The 
whole  of  that  country  now  lies  in  Poland,  on  this 
side  the  Vistula. 

Lying  to,  or  Lying  by,  the  situation  of  a  ship, 
when  she  is  retarded  in  her  course,  by  arranging 
tlie  sails  in  such  a  manner  as  to  counteract  each 
other  with  nearly  an  equal  effort,  and  render  the 
ship  almost  immoveable,  with  respect  to  her  pro- 
gressive mot  on  or  head  way.  A  ship  is  usually 
brought  to  by  the  main  and  fore  top  sails,  one  of 
which  is  laid  aback,  whilst  the  other  is  full;  so 
that  the  latter  pushes  the  ship  forward,  whilst  the 
former  resists  this  impulse  by  forcing  her  astern. 
This  is  particularly  practised  in  a  general  engage- 
ment, when  the  hostile  fleets  are  drawn  up  in 
two  lines  of  battle  opposite  each  other.  It  is 
also  used  to  wait  for  some  otiier  ship,  either  ap- 
proaching or  expected  ;  or  to  avoid  pursuing  a 
dangerous  course,  especially  ini  dark  or  foggy 
weather,  &c. 

LYME,  or  Lyme  Regis,  a  sea-port,  borough, 
and  market  town  of  Dorsetshire,  near  the  sea,  on 
the  borders  of  Devonshire,  in  a  cavity  between 
two  rocky  hills  which  make  it  difficult  of  access. 
As  it  lies  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  the  houses 
make  a  good  appearance ;  some  of  them  are 
built  of  freestone,  and  covered  with  blue  slate. 
The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor  (wlio  is  jus- 
tice of  peace  during  his  mayoralty  and  two  years 
after),  a  recorder,  fifteen  burgesses,  and  a  town 
clerk.  This  place  had  formerly  a  very  flourisli- 
ing  trade  to  i'rance,  Spain,  the  Straits,  Newfound- 
land, and  the  West  Indies;  during  which  the 
customs  amounted  in  some  years  to  £16,000. 
But  it  stands  on  such  a  higli  sleep  rock,  that  the 
merchants  are  obliged  to  load  and  unload  their 
goods  at  a  place  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  called 


the  Cobb,  originally  built  in  the  reign  of  Edwai  I 
III.,  which  costs  a  great  sum  to  maintain,  but 
forms  an  excellent  harbour,  the  ships  being  shel- 
tered by  a  high  thick  stone  wall,  raised  in  tiie 
main  sea  a  good  way  from  the  shore,  broad 
enough  for  carriages  and  warehouses.  The  ma- 
terials of  its  rude  pier  consist  of  vast  stones 
weighed  out  of  the  sea,  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  break  the  violence  of  the  tide, 
which,  notwithstanding,  has  made  great  encroach- 
ments, the  clifi's  being  composed  of  a  kind  of 
marl  and  blue  clay,  incorporated  with  lime.  The 
point  of  the  first,  or  main  wall,  is  the  entrance 
into  the  port,  and  the  opposite  wall  breaks  the 
violence  of  the  sea  from  the  entrance,  and  the 
vessels  being  defended  from  all  winds  ride  as 
secure  as  in  a  wet  dock.  The  cellars  of  the  low 
part  of  the  town,  near  the  sea,  are  however  often 
overflowed  by  the  spring  tides  ten  or  twelve  feet. 
There  are  guns  planted  for  defence  of  the  Cobb 
and  the  town.  The  custom  house  stands  on  pil- 
lars, and  the  corn  market  under  it.  There  are 
an  alms-house,  and  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Baptist 
meeting-house.  The  church  stands  at  the  east  end 
of  the  town  on  a  rising  ground.  The  market  is 
on  Friday,  and  there  are  two  fairs.  In  774  the 
Saxon  king  Kinwulf  gave  land  here  to  the  church 
of  Sherbon,  for  boiling  of  salt.  At  this  place 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  landed  in  1685.  About 
fifty  years  ago  above  £2000  worth  of  gold  and 
silver  coins  of  Charles  Land  II.  were  discovered 
by  some  laborers.  It  is  twenty-eight  miles  east 
by  south  of  Exeter,  and  143  W.  S.  W.  of  Lon- 
don. 

LYMINGTON,  a  sea-port,  borough,  and  mar- 
ket town  of  Hampshire,  about  a  mile  from  the 
channel,  between  the  main  land  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  with  a  harbour  for  vessels  of  consider- 
able burden.  The  tide  flows  nearly  a  mile  above 
tiie  town.  There  are  two  sets  of  baths,  one  at 
the  bottom  of  the  town,  the  other  above  half  a 
mile  from  it ;  of  late  they  have  been  made  very 
convenient,  and  are  much  frequented  during  the 
season.  The  borough  is  a  corporation  by  pre- 
scription, consisting  of  a  titular  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  burgesses  witihout  limitation.  It  has  sent 
two  members  to  parliament  since  the  27th  of 
Elizabeth,  the  right  of  election  being  in  the 
mayor  and  burgesses  only.  The  number  of  voters 
is  about  sixty.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturday, 
and  two  fairs.  It  is  eighteen  miles  south-west 
of  Southampton,  and  eighty-eight  of  London. 

LYMPH,  n.s.  "^        Fr.   Ij/mphe ;     Latin 

Lymi'uat'ic,  «(/;'.       ^li/mpha.    Water;  trans- 
LvMi'n'Eni'tTs,  n.  s. ,)  parent  colorless  liquor : 
the  anatomical  terms  are  ex])lained  by  the    ex- 
tracts. 

The  glands. 
All  artful  knots,  of  various  hollow  threads, 
AVhich  iymphediicli,  an  artery,  nerve,  and  vein, 
Involved  and  close  together  wound,  contain. 

Blacbmore. 

When  the  chyle  passeth  through  the  mesentery,  it 
is  mixed  with  the  hjmpli,  the  most  spiritut^ui.  and  ela- 
borated part  of  the  blood.       Arbutlinut  on  Aliments. 

Upon  the  death  of  an  animal,  the  spirits  may 
sink  into  the  veins,  or  lifmpnatichs,  and  glandules. 
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The  lymphatichs  are  slender  pellucid  tubes,  whose 
(Tavities  are  contracted  at  small  and  iinecjua'  dis- 
tances :  they  are  carried  into  the  ^dands  ot  tlie  me- 
sentery, receiving  first  a  fine  thin  Iwnjilt  from  the 
lymphatick  ducts,  which  dilutes  the  chylous  fluid 

Cheyne. 

Where  now  the  vital  energy,  that  moved. 
While  summer  was,  the  pure  and  subtle  lymph 
Through  the  imperceptible  meandering  veins 
Of  leaf  and  flower?   It  sleeps  ;  and  the'  icy  touch 
Of  unproiific  winter  has  impressed 
A  cold  3tagnatii>n  on  the  intestine  tide.       Cowper. 

LYMPHATI,  a  name  given  by  tlie  Romans 
to  such  as  were  seized  vvitli  madness;  supposed 
to  be  used  [for  Nympliati,  because  the  ancients 
imagined  that  every  person  who  bad  tlie  misfor- 
tune to  see  a  nymph  was  instantly  struck  with 
phrenzy.  Lymphati  may  indeed  signify  madmen, 
as  derived  from  lymplia,  water,  over  whicli  ele- 
ment the  nymphs  were  thought  to  preside.  But 
it  appears  most  likely  that  distracted  people  were 
called  lymphati,  from  tlie  circumstance  of  mad- 
men being  affected  with  the  hydrophobia  or  dread 
of  water  after  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog;  for  this 
peculiarity,  in  cases  of  canine  madness,  was  not 
unknown  to  the  Romans 

LYNCEUS,  in  fabulous  history,  the  only  one 
of  the  fifty  sons  of  .'Egyptus  who  was  saved  from 
being  murdered  by  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus. 
See  Danaides  and  Danaus. 

Lynceus,  the  son  of  Aphareus,  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  of  great  use,  by  enabling 
thein  to  avoid  the  sand-banks  and  rocks  in  their 
way.  The  poets  say,  that  he  had  so  piercing  a 
sight  that  it  could  not  only  penetrate  the  earth, 
and  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  even  to  hell. 
Some  suppose  that  this  fable  is  taken  from  Lyn- 
ceus's  skill  in  observing  the  stars,  and  discovering 
the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  concealed  in  the  earth. 

LYNCHBURG,  a  town  of  Virginia,  in  Camp- 
bell county,  100  miles  west  of  Richmond,  and 
IGO  south-west  of  Washington.  These  distances 
are  expressed  in  right  lines.  The  distance  from 
Richmond  by  the  road  is  120,  from  Washington 
20G  miles.  Long.  79°  22'  W.,  lat.  37°  .30'  N.  Popu- 
lation, in  1818,  estimated  at  5500.  It  is  situated 
twenty  miles  below  the  great  falls,  where  James 
River  breaks  tlirough  tlie  Blue  Ridge.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  and  commercial  towns  in 
the  state,  and  contains  a  court  house,  a  gaol,  two 
clerks'  offices  fire  proof,  a  market  house,  two  banks, 
a  masonic  hall,  a  Lancasterian  school,  a  female 
academy,  several  other  literary  seminaries,  a  cir- 
culating library,  two  printing  offices,  which  issue, 
one  a  weekly  and  the  other  a  semi-weekly  news- 
paper, and  three  houses  of  public  worship,  one  for 
Presbyterians,  one  for  Metliodists,  and  one  for 
Baptists.  Tiiere  is  also  in  the  vicinity  a  Friends' 
meeting-house.  A  large  proportion  of  the  houses 
are  of  brick,  of  |two,  three,  and  four  stories. 
Here  is  a  toll  bridge  across  the  river,  and  a  free 
bridge  is  now  building. 

The  town  contains  seven  public  warehouses, 
in  which  from  10,000  to  12,000  hogsheads  of  to- 
bacco are  annually  inspected,  four  tobacco 
manufactories,  five  tobacco  stemmaries,  thirty- 
two  stores  for  dry  goods,  thirty-one  for  groceries, 
seventeen  taverns,  eight  commission  houses,  and 
numerous  other  establishments  for  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures, also  flour  and  cotton  mills. 


LYNCURHIM,  astone  thoughttobe  the  same 
with  the  tourmalin.  The  name  is  derived  from 
\vyX,  lynx,  and  ovpov,  urine. 

LYNN,  or  Lynn  Regis,  alarge  well-built  sea- 
port, borough,  and  market  town  of  Norfolk,  which 
sends  two   members  to  parliament,     it   was   a 
borough  by  ])rescription  in  1298.     King  John,  on 
account  of  its  adiierence  to  him  against  tlie  barons, 
made  it  a  free  borough  with  extensive  privileges; 
and  gave  it  a  silver  cup  of  seventy-three  ounces, 
doubly   gilt  and   enamelled,  and  a   large  silver 
sword,  that  is  carried  before  the  mayor ;  though, 
some   say,    this   last   is   Henry   VIlL's    sword, 
which  he  gave  to  the  town  when  he  became  pos- 
sessed  of   it  by  exchange    witli   the   bishop   of 
Norwich  ;  after  which  it  was  called  Lynn  Regis 
or    King's     Lynn,    instead    of    Bishop's    Lynn. 
Henry   IIL   made  it  a  mayor  town  for  serving 
him  against  the  barons.     It  lias  had  fifteen  royal 
charters ;    and    is    governed    by    a   mayor,    two 
stewards, recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  and  eighteen 
common  council-men.     It  has  two  churches,  be- 
sides St.  Nicholas's  chapel ;  a  Presbyterian  and  a 
Quakers'  meeting-house,  with  a  bridewell,  several 
alms-houses  and   a  free  school.     In  September 
1741  tlie  spires  of  both  its  churches  were  blown 
down    by  a  storm ;    and   that  of  St.  Margaret, 
which  was  193  feet  high,  having  beat  down  the 
church,  it  was  rebuilt ;  towards  which  king  George 
II.  gave  .£1000,  and   Sir  Robert  Walpole  £500. 
This  church  was  formerly  an  abbey.     The  town- 
house  called  Trinity  Hall,  and  the  exchange,  are 
noble  fabrics.     The  exchange  has  a  bell  tower  of 
freestone,  and  an  octagonal  spire  over  it,  170  feet 
from  tlie  ground.      There  is  a  library  in  it,  and 
another    at   St.    Margaret's.      The    Gray    friars' 
steeple  is  a  noted  sea  mark.     The  situation  of  this 
town,  near  the   mouth  of  the  Ouse,  gives  it  a 
commercial  communication  with  eight  counties  ; 
by  whicli  Peterborough,  Ely,  Stamford,  Bedford, 
Huntingdon,  Northampton,  Cambridge,  St.    Ed- 
mundsbury,  the  north  part  of  Bucks,  and  the  in- 
land parts  of  Norfolk  and   Suffolk,  are  supplied 
with  heavy  goods.     Of  coals  and  wine,  this  is  the 
greatest  port  for  importation  of  any  place  on  all 
the  east  coast  of  England.  In  return  Lynn  receives 
all  the  corn  exported  from   these  counties,  and 
sends  more  ofit  abroad  than  any  port  except  Hull. 
Its  foreign  trade  is  great,  to   Holland,  Norway, 
the   Baltic,  Spain,  and  Portugal.     The  harbour 
is  safe,  but  difficult  to  enter  by  reason  of  many 
flats    and    shoals    in   the    passage:  but    good 
pilots  are  always  ready.     The  town  consists  of 
about  3000  houses,  and  appears  to  have  been 
anciently  very  strong  from  its  ruins.     St.  Ann's 
platform  at  the  north  end  has  twelve  great  guns, 
and  commands   all  the  ships  passing  near   the 
harbour,  and  towards  the  land  there  are  a  wall 
and  a  ditch.      Four    rivulets  run   through   the 
town  ;  and  the  Ouse  is  about  as  broad  as  the 
Thames  at  London  Bridge.  In  the  great  market- 
place a  statue  was  erected  in  1686  of  James  H. 
In  another  market-place  is  a  statue  of  William 
III.,  and  a  fine  cross  with  a  dome  and  gallery 
supported  by  sixteen  pillars.    The  market-house 
is  of  freestone,  supported  by  sixteen  columns ; 
and  is  seventy  feet  high,  erected  on  four  steps 
neatly  adorned  with  statues,  &c.      On  the  first 
Monday  of  every  month  the  mayor,  aldermen. 
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preachers,  &;c.,  meet  to  endeavour  to  settle  all 
quarrels  amicably,  and  prevent  law-suits.  This 
was  established  in  1588,  and  is  called  the  Feast 
of  Reconciliation.  The  markets  are  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturday;  and  there  are  two  fairs:  one  be- 
ginning February  14th  lasts  fourteen  days,  and 
is  called  Lynn  mail;  the  other  is  a  cheese  fair 
October  6lh.  During  the  csvil  wars  this  town 
held  out  for  Charles  I.,  and  sustained  a  siey;e  by 
18,000  men  for  above  three  weeks  ;  but  was 
obliged  to  surrender,  and  to  pay  IOa'.  a  head  for 
every  inhabitant,  and  a  month's  pay  to  the  sol- 
diers, to  save  it  from  plunder.  It  abounds  so 
much  with  provisions  that  Spelman  says,  '  Ceres 
and  Bacchus  seem  to  have  established  their  ma- 
gazines in  it.'  The  king's  quay,  where  the  im- 
ported wines  are  chiefly  landed,  is  a  handsome 
square,  with  brick  buildings,  and  a  statue  of  king 
James  I.  in  the  centre.  Persons  pass  hence  over 
the  famous  washes  into  Lincolnshire;  but  acci- 
dents often  occur  to  the  boats.  Besides  the  churches 
here  are  places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  The 
Guildhall  is  an  ancient  stone  building,  containing 
apartments  for  business  and  amusements.  The 
theatre  is  commodious,  and  the  new  mall  is 
about  340  yards  long,  very  neatly  planted  with 
a  quick-set  hedge  on  each  side,  having,  at  conve- 
nient distances,  semi-circular  recesses  and 
benches.  At  the  east  end  of  the  town  is  a  mound, 
on  which  are  some  strong  fortifications.  Lynn 
Regis  lies  forty-four  miles  north-west  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  ninety-six  north  of  London. 

Lynn,  a  post  town  of  Essex  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, six  miles  south-west  of  Salem,  and  nine 
N.N.  E.  of  Boston.  Populatici  4j87.  It  con- 
tains a  bank,  a  lar^^e  dyeing  establishment,  and 
five  houses  of  public  worship  :  two  for  ^Method- 
ists,  one  for  Congregationalists,  one  for  Friends, 
and  one  for  Baptists,  and  is  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  shoes.  No  less  than  1,000,000 
pair  of  ladies'  shoes  were  made  here  in  1811. 
There  is  a  mineral  spring  in  this  town,  near 
which  is  a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  visi- 
ters. Saugus  has  been  set  off  from  this  town, 
and  incorporated  since  the  last  census.  Lynn 
Beach,  which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Nahant 
10  the  main  land,  is  regarded  as  a  curiosity. 
LYNX,  n.  $.^  }  Lat.  A  spotted  beast,  re- 
Lynce'an,  adj.  ^  markable  for  speed  and  sharp 
sight :  lyncean,  like  the  lynx. 

I  beseech  you,  when  you  hear  my  name  traduced, 
learn  of  mine  accusers,  whose  lyncean  eyes  would  seem 
to  see  further  into  me  than  my  own,  what  singular 
offence  1  have  committed. 

Bishop  Hall's  Account  of  Himself. 

lie  that  has  an  idea  of  a  beast  with  spots,  has  hut 
a  confused  idea  of  a  leopard,  it  not  being  thereby 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  a  tt/nx.  Locke. 

What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme, 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  tini's.  beam. 

Pope, 

Lyon  King  of  Arms,  for  Scotland,  is  the 
second  king  at  arms  for  Great  Britain.    See  IIe- 

lliVLDRY. 

LYONET  (Peter),  F.  R.  S.  &c.,  an  ingenious 
naturalist,  born  at  Maestricht,  and  descended 
from  a  very  ancient  family  of  Lorrain.  He  had 
scarcely  attained  his  seventh  year  before  he  dis- 
]day'.'(l  an  uncommon  strength  and  agility  in  all 


bodily  exercises;  and  he  was  no  less  diligent  in 
the  improvement  of  his  mind.  He  studied 
chronology,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  Hebrew, 
logic,  and  the  Cartesian  physics.  He  understood 
no  less  than  nine  languages.  In  the  university 
of  Leyden  he  studied  the  Newtonian  philosophy, 
geometry,  algebra,  Sec. ;  as  well  as  divinity,  in 
obedience  to  his  father  who  was  a  clergyman.  He 
also  studied  anatomy,  music,  and  drawing;  and, 
having  attained  the  degree  of  candidate  in  divi- 
nity, he  studied  law  with  such  success  that  he 
was  promoted  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  At 
the  Hague  he  studied  the  art  of  decyphering; 
and  became  secretary  of  the  cyphers,  translator 
of  the  Latin  and  Frenc'n  languages,  and  patent 
master  to  their  high  inightinesses.  INIeanwhile 
he  undertook  an  historical  description  of  such  in- 
sects as  are  found  about  the  Hague ;  collected 
materials  for  several  volumes ;  and  enriched  his 
work  with  a  great  number  of  plates,  universally 
admired  by  all  who  had  seen  them.  In  1742 
was  printed  at  the  Hague  a  French  translation 
of  a  German  work,  The  Theology  of  Insects,  by 
Mr.  Lesser.  Mr.  Lyonet,  having  deferred  the 
publication  of  his  work,  made  some  observations 
on  tliat  of  Lesser,  to  which  he  added  two  beau- 
tiful plates,  engraved  from  his  designs,  which 
made  his  merit  universally  known.  The  cele- 
brated Reaumur  had  Lesser's  translation  reprinted 
at  Paris,  chiefly  on  account  of  Mr.  Lyonet's  ob- 
servations ;  on  which  he  bestowed  the  highest 
encomiums.  Lyonet  afterwards  executed  draw- 
ings of  the  fresh-water  polypus  for  Mr.  Trem- 
bly's  beautiful  work,  1744.  The  ingenious 
Wandelaar  had  engraved  the  first  five  plates ; 
when  Lyonet,  who  had  never  seen  this  operation, 
having  experienced  difficulties  in  getting  the  re- 
maining eight  finished  in  the  superior  style  he 
wished,  resolved  to  perform  the  task  himself.  He 
accordingly  took  a  lesson  of  an  hour  from  Mr. 
Wandelaar,  engraved  three  or  four  small  plates, 
and  immediately  began  upon  the  work  itself; 
which  he  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  pro- 
cured the  highest  praise,  both  from  Mr.  Trembly 
and  the  celebrated  Van  Gool  ;  who  declared 
that  the  performance  astonished  the  most  expe- 
rienced artists.  In  1748  he  was  chosen  F.  R.  $. 
of  London.  In  1749  he  beoan  his  amazing  col- 
lection of  horns  and  shells,  which,  according  to 
the  universal  testimony  of  all  who  visited  it,  was 
the  most  beautiful,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  Europe.  In  1753  he  became  member  of  the 
Dutch  Society  of  Sciences  at  Haerlem  ;  and  in 
1757,  after  the  celebrated  M.  le  Cat,  the  ana- 
tomist, had  seen  his  incomparable  Traite  Anato- 
mique  de  la  Cheneile  qui  ronge  le  BoisdeSaule, 
with  the  drawings  belonging  to  it,  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Rome.  In  1760  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin;  in  1761 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Naturalists;  and,  in 
1762,  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
St.  Petersburu^.  To  enable  such  as  might  wish 
to  follow  him  in  his  astonishing  discoveries  re- 
specting me  structure  of  this  animal,  ho  jiublished, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Dutch  Society  of  Sci- 
ences at  Haerlem,  a  description  and  a  plate  of 
tlie  instrument  and  tools  he  had  invented  for 
dissection,  and  of  his  method  of  ascertainin;;  the 
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degree  of  slrenjitli  of  Ins  magnifying  glasses. 
During  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  liis  life 
he  added  to  his  valuable  treasure  of  natural  cu- 
riosities a  most  superb  cabinet  of  paintings,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  560  articles  ;  among  which 
are  many  of  the  works  of  the  first  Dutch  masters. 
He  also  wrote  some  pieces  of  Dutch  poetry.  He 
died  of  an  mflammation  in  his  breast,  at  the 
Hague,  in  January  1789,  aged  eighty-three. 

LYONNOIS,  a  district  and  ci-devant  province 
in  the  south-east  ofFrance,  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  bounded  by  the  Bressi, 
the  Beaujolois,  Forez,  and  Dauphiny,  about  thirty 
miles  in  length  and  seventeen  in  breadth.  It  is 
fertile  in  wine,  corn,  and  fruit ;  and  contains  the 
towns  of  Lyons,  Tarare,  La  Bresle,  St.  Cliamont, 
Condrieu,  and  Ance.  It  now  forms  part  of  the 
departments  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire. 

LYONS,  the  ancient  Lugdunum,  one  of  the 
finest,  richest,  and  most  considerable  towns  of 
France,  is  the  chief  place  of  the  department  of 
the  Rhone  (Lyonnois),  having  a  royal  court  for 
the  departments  of  the  Ain,  the  Loire,  and  the 
Rhone ;  a  tribunal  and  chamber  of  commerce ;  an 
exchange ;  a  royal  lottery ;  a  royal  academy  of 
sciences,  belles  lettres,  and  arts;  a  unirersity  ;  a 
royal  college;  a  school  and  museum  of  the  fine 
arts ;  a  veterinary  college  ;  an  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb ;  an  agricultural  society ;  a  society 
for  natural  history  and  the  fine  arts ;  and  a  theo- 
logical faculty.  It  is  a  post  town  and  an 
archbishopric,  and  has  a  population  of  147,000 
souls.  The  arrondissement,  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  contains  128  communes,  and  262,960  inha- 
bitants. 

This  city  is  beautifully  situated,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone;  on  the  north 
the  mountains  of  Fourvifere  and  St.  Sebastian 
rise  over  it  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre :  it 
is  surrounded  with  delightfully  picturesque 
scenery ;  on  one  side  the  eye  reposes  on  hills 
covered  with  vines,  gardens,  and  country  seats  ; 
on  the  other  it  wanders  over  fruitful  plains, 
adorned  with  meadows  and  corn  fields ;  while  in 
the  distance  are  seen  the  snowy  summits  of  the 
Alps,  which  like  white  clouds  skirt  the  horizon. 
Divided  by  the  Saone  into  two  unequal  parts, 
and  partly  built  on  hills  and  partly  on  a  level 
surface,  Lyons  presents  little  appearance  of 
regularity  ;  the  inner  part  of  the  city  is  compos- 
ed of  very  lofty  houses,  and  narrow,  crooked, 
and  steep  streets.  There  are  also  some  fine 
parts,  particularly  those  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saone,  and  others  which  extend  along  the 
Rhone,  as  well  as  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bellecour  Square  and  the  Terreaux,  which  are 
magnificent.  Next  to  Paris  this  is  the  first  city 
in  France,  and  one  of  the  most  commercial  places 
in  Europe.  It  has  four  fauxbourgs,  24.5  streets, 
fifty-six  public  squares,  twenty -five  quays,  and 
seventeen  wharfs.  The  suburbs  are  pleasant, 
and  contain  a  great  number  of  country  houses  and 
charming  walks. 

In  the  front  of  the  place  Bellecour  is  an  im- 
mense prospect,  including  the  course  of  the 
Rhone,  the  vast  plains  of  Dauphiny,  the  moun- 
tains of  Chartreuse  and  Chamberry.  There 
are  numerous  wooden  bridges  in  this  city,  which 
strike  the  traveller  with  the  boldness  of  their 


construction  :  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
Moraud,  built  over  the  Rhone,  and  leading  from 
the  squares  of  St.  Clair  to  the  walk  and  fauxbourg 
of  Bratteaux. 

Lyons  was  founded  in  the  year  of  Rome  712, 
about  forty  years  before  the  Cliristian  era,  by  the 
consul  Lucius  Minutius  Plancus,  and  peopled 
by  some  Roman  citizens  whom  the  natives  of  the 
country  had  driven  from  V'ienne.  It  immediately 
became  the  metropolis  of  all  Celtic  Gaul,  the 
principal  quarters  of  the  legions,  the  market  for 
sixty  commercial  nations,  and  the  point  from 
which  the  four  great  roads,  made  by  Agrippa, 
opened  into  Gaul.  One  of  these  led  to  the  Py- 
renees by  the  Cevennes  mountains,  Auvergne, 
and  Aquitain  ;  another  to  the  Rhine ;  the  third 
to  the  ocean  by  Beauvoisis  and  Picardy ;  and 
the  fourth  to  the  Mediterranean  by  Narbonese 
Gaul.  The  city  was  built  at  first  on  the  decli- 
vity of  the  mountain  which  stretciies  on  the  right 
of  the  Saone  :  it  was  embellished  by  Claudius, 
but  laid  waste  by  the  barbarians  :  reduced  to 
ashes  in  a  single  night,  by  lightning,  it  was  re- 
built in  the  reign  of  Nero  on  its  present  site. 
Among  the  ancient  monuments  are  to  be  observed 
the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct  and  a  theatre,  a  fish- 
pond in  good  preservation,  several  pieces  of  mo- 
saic work,  and  two  columns  of  immense  size, 
which  decorated  the  famous  altar  of  Augustus. 
Two  general  councils  were  held  here  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.  In  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  the  Genoese  laid  the  foundation  of 
those  silk  manufactures  which  have  since  reached 
so  high  a  degree  of  prosperity.  In  1793  it  was 
besieged  by  an  army  of  60,000  men,  by  order  of 
the  national  convention,  and  defended  itself  for 
two  months  with  the  most  heroic  courage  ;  but  it 
was  at  length  obliged  to  capitulate,  after  having 
suffered  the  horrors  of  famine  and  a  most  tre- 
mendous bombardment.  It  was  afterwards  sub- 
ject to  all  tlie  miseries  of  a  city  taken  by  storm; 
its  principal  edifices  were  demolished,  and  its 
name  changed  into  that  of  \'ille  Affranchie.  It 
has  now  become  more  flourishing  than  ever. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  Caracalla,  and  Claudius, 
were  born  here  :  as  were  also  de  Couston  and  de 
Coisevox,  celebrated  sculptors:  de  Linguet;  de 
Jussieu,  the  celebrated  botanist;  de  Bergasse, 
Morellet,  Philippon  la  Madelaine,  Prud'homme, 
and  Degerando,  men  of  letters  ;  de  Patrin,  the 
naturalist;  de  Rozier,  and  marshall  Suchet. 

The  manufactures  of  this  city  consist  of  silks 
of  all  kinds,  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  shawls, 
crapes,  hats,  printed  linen,  cotton  tissues,  em- 
broidery, gilding,  silk  millinery,  gold  and  silver 
lace,  and  painted  papers.  It  also  has  consider- 
able manufactories  of  liqueurs,  mineral  acids 
and  chemicals,  dye-houses,  metal  and  type  foun- 
dries, machines  for  drawing  gold  and  silver  wire, 
glass-houses,  delf  factories,  plaster-mills,  tan- 
yards,  and  curriers'  shops.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  traffic  in  all  the  above  articles,  as  well 
as  in  all  sorts  of  grain,  wines,  brandies,  and  such 
colonial  produce  as  is  not  prohibited  ;  they  also 
deal  in  oils,  chestnuts,  soap,  and  salt.  The 
Rhone,  the  Saone,  and  the  Loire,  present  great 
facilities  for  the  transport  of  goods.  Among  the 
public  institutions  may  be  reckoned  its  lilnary, 
the   finest    in   all    tlie   departments,  containing 
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106,000  volumes,  among  which  are  more  tlian 
800  MSS.  in  different  languages ;  its  museum 
of  pictures  and  antiquities ;  its  fine  botanical 
garden ;  its  town  hall,  the  handsomest  in 
France ;  the  gallery  of  the  fine  arts ;  its  hospital 
built  on  the  quay  of  the  Rhone,  witii  a  grand 
front  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  a  quadrangular 
dome  rising  over  it,  adorned  with  the  emblems 
of  medicine;  the  church  of  St.  John,  with  its 
fine  clock  ;  the  custom-house ;  the  theatre ;  the 
archbishop's  palace,  &c. ;  besides  the  squares, 
the  finest  of  which  is  that  of  Bellecour,  with  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  This  city  is 
about  354  miles  south-east  from  Paris,  123  south- 
west from  Geneva,seventy-two  westof  Chamberry, 
eighty-one  north-west  of  Grenoble,  and  fifty-one 
south  of  Macon ;  in  lat.  45'"  45',  long.  2°  29'  E. 
of  Paris. 

Lyons  (Israel),  an  eminent  botanist  and  ma- 
thematician, the  son  of  a  learned  Polish  Jew, 
who  was  a  jeweller,  and  published  a  Hebrew 
Grammar,  and  observations  on  Scripture  His- 
tory. Israel  was  bom  at  Cambridge  in  1739 
In  1758  he  published  a  Treatise  on  Fluxions: 
in  1763  Fasciculus  plantarum  circa  Cantabrigiam 
nascentium.  He  read  lectures  at  Oxford  ;  and, 
in  1773,  accompanied  captain  Phipps  (afterwards 
lord  Mulgrave)  to  the  north  pole,  by  order  of 
the  board  of  longitude,  who  rewarded  several  of 
bis  inventions.  He  had  a  salary  of  £100  a  year 
for  calculating  the  Nautical  Almanac.  He  mar- 
ried, and  died  at  London,  in  1775. 

LYRA  (Nicholas  de),  so  called  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  Lyre,  in  Normandy.  He  was  a 
converted  Jew  of  the  fourteentli  century,  whose 
wrong-headed  zeal  in  defence  of  the  communion 
he  had  embraced,  as  the  Catholic  writers  assert, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  progress  of  the 
reformation.  '  If  this  lyre  had  not  played,' 
they  say,  *'  Luther  never  would  have  danced.'  Of 
his  works,  whicii  consist  principally  of  annota- 
tions on  the  Bible,  there  are  two  editions  extant; 
that  of  Rome,  5  vols,  folio,  and  that  of  Antwerp 
in  6  vols.  De  Lyra,  on  renouncing  Judaism, 
assumed  the  tonsure;  and  died  in  1340,  at 
Paris,  where  he  iiad  for  some  time  been  a  lec- 
turer on  theology. 

LYRE,  U.S.  ~\      Fr.  li/re  ;  Lat.  Ij/ra.  A 

Lvd'ic,  n.  s.  &  adj.  (  hai>^j ;  a  musical  instru- 
Lyr'ical,  adj.  i  ment  to  which  poetry  is 
Ly'rist,  n..s.  J  supposed   to    be    sung: 

lyric  and  lyrist,  are  those  who  compose  or  play 
for  or  to  the  lyre. 

With  other  notes  than  to  the'  Orphean  lyre. 

Milton. 
All  his  trophies  hung  and  acts  enrolled 
In  copious  legend,  or  sweot  birick  song.        Id. 
Somewhat  of  the  purity  of  Knglish,   somewhat  of 
more  equal  thoughts,  somewhat  of  sweetness  in  the 
numbers  ;  in  one  word,  somewhat  of  a   finer  turn, 
and  more  lyrical  verse  is  yet  wanting.  Dryden. 

The  greatest  concjueror  in  tliis  nation,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  CJrccian  liirirlis,  did  not  only  com- 
pose the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  set  them  to 
niusick  himself.  Addison. 

My  softest  verse,  my  darling  lyre, 
Upon  Euphelia's  toilet  lay.  Prior. 

He  never  touched  his  lyre  in  such  a  truly  ciiroma- 
t'lck  manner  as  upon  that  occasion.  Arhutttnot. 


His  tender  theme  the  charming  liirist  chose 

Minerva's  anger,  and  the  direful  woes 

Which  voyaging  from  Troy  the  victors  bore. 

Pope, 
The  lute  neglected,  and  the  lyrick  muse, 

Love  taught  my  tears  in  sadder  notes  to  flow, 

And  tuned  my  heart  to  elegies  of  woe.  Jd. 

If  Young  be  not  a  lyrick  poet ;  he  is  at  least  a  cri- 
tick  in  that  sort  of  poetry  ;  and,  if  his  lyrick  poetry 
can  be  proved  bad,  it  was  first  proved  so  by  his  own 
criticism.  Johmcm. 

The  author  of  Davideis  is  commended  by  Dryden 
for  having  written  it  in  couplets,  because  he  disco- 
vered that  any  staff  was  too  lyrical  for  an  heroic 
poem.  Id. 

So  should  an  idiot,  while  at  large  he  strays. 
Find  the  sweet  lyre  on  which  an  artist  plays, 
AVith  rash  and  awkward  force  the  chords  he  shakes. 
And  grins  with  wonder  at  the  jar  he  makes. 

Cowper. 

Fair  Spring  advancing  calls  her  feathered  choir. 
And  tunes  to  softer  notes  her  laughing  lyre  ; 
Bids  her  gay  hours  on  purple  pinions  move. 
And  arms  her  Zephyrs  with  the  shafts  of  Love. 

Darwin.. 

In  vain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe  ! 
The  smile  that  sorrow  fain  would  wear  ; 

But  mocks  the  woe  that  lurks  beneath, 
Like  roses  o'er  a  sepulchre.  Byron. 

Lyre.  All  ancient  authors  agree  that  the 
lyre  was  invented  by  Mercury ;  but  they  diff'er 
much  respecting  the  number  of  strings  with 
which  it  was  furnished.  Some  assert  it  was 
only  three  ;  that  the  sounds  of  the  two  remote 
were  acute,  and  that  of  the  intermediate  one  a 
mean  between  them.  Others  say  that  the  lyre 
had  four  strings ;  that  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  fourth  was  an  octave,  that  the  second 
was  a  fourth  from  the  first,  and  the  fourth  the 
same  distance  from  the  third,  and  that  from  the 
second  to  the  third  was  a  tone.  Others  contend 
that  llie  lyre  of  Mercury  had  seven  strings.  Ni- 
comachus,  a  follower  of  Pythagoras,  says,  '  The 
lyre  made  of  tlie  shell  was  invented  by  Mercury; 
and  the  knowledge  of  it,  as  it  was  constructed 
by  him  of  seven  strings,  was  transmitted  to 
()rpheus:  Orpheus  taught  the  use  of  it  to 
Thamyris  and  Linus :  the  latter  taught  it  to 
Hercules,  who  communicated  it  to  Amphion  the 
Theban,  who  built  the  seven  gates  of  Thebes  to 
the  seven  strings  of  the  lyre.'  He  adds,  '  that 
Orpheus  was  afterwards  killed  by  the  Thracian 
women  ;  that  they  cast  his  lyre  into  the  sea, 
which  was  afterwards  thrown  up  at  Antissa,  a 
city  of  Lesbos  ;  that  certain  fislicrs  finding  it, 
they  brought  it  to  Terpander,  who  carried  it  to 
Egypt,  greatly  improved ;  and,  showing  it  to  the 
Egyptian  priests,  assumed  to  himself  the  honor  of 
its  invention.'  The  ditlerence  among  authors  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  their  confounding  together  the 
l'>gyptian  and  the  Grecian  Mercuries.  The 
invention  of  the  primitive  lyre  with  three  strings 
was  due  to  the  first  Keyptian  Hermes.  The 
lyre  attributed  to  tlie  Grecian  Mercury  is  de- 
scribed by  almost  all  the  poets  to  be  an  instru- 
ment of  seven  strings.  See  Mr.RcunY.  ^'incent 
Galilei  has  collected  the  various  opinions  of  the 
(Jreek  writers,  who  have  mentioned  the  inven- 
tion of  the  chelys,  or  testudo ;  and  .Mr.  Spcnce 
has  done  the  same  in  a  very  circumstantial 
manner.     The  substance  of  the  lp;;cnd  he  quotes 
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is  '  that  Mercury,  after  stealing  some  bulls  from 
Apollo,   retired    to   a  grotto,   at   the  foot  of  a 
mountain  in  Arcadia;  found  a  tortoise  feeding 
at  tlie  entrance,  killed  and  eat  the  tlcsh  of  it ; 
and,  as  he  was  diverting  himself  with  the  shell, 
observed    the   noise   it   gave   from  its  concave 
figure ;  on  which  he  cut   several  tliongs  out  of 
the  hides  he  had  stolen,  fastened  them  as  tight  as 
he  could  to  the  sliell,  and   thus  invent»^d  a  new 
kind  of  music   witli   them.'     The   most  ancient 
representations    of  this   instrument    agree    very 
well   with    this  account   of  its   invention.     The 
lyre   was   represented   as   made   of  one   entire 
shell    of  a  tortoise ;    that   of  Amphion    in   the 
celebrated  group  of  tiie  Dirce  or  Toro,  in  the 
Farncse   palace  at    Rome,    which   is   of  Cireek 
sculpture,  and  very  higli  antiquity,  is  figured  in 
this  manner.     There  have,  however,  been  many 
other  claimants  to  the  seven-stringed  lyre.     For, 
though  Mercury  invented  this  instrument,   Ho- 
mer says,  he  afterwards  gave  it  to  Apollo  (who 
was  the  first  that  played  upon  it  with   method, 
and  accompanied   it  with  poetry)   as   a  peace- 
offering  for  the  oxen  he  had  stolen  from  him. 
Diodorus  informs  us,  that  Apollo,  repenting  of 
the  cruelty  with  which  he  had  treated  Marsyas 
(see   Maksyas),  broke  the  strings  of  the  lyre, 
and  put  a  stop  for  a  time  to  any  further  progress 
in  the  practice  of  that  new  instrument.     '  The 
Muses,'  adds  he,  '  afterwards  added  to  this  in- 
strument the  string  called  mese ;  Linus,  that  of 
lichanos ;   and   Orpheus   and  Thamyras,    those 
strings  which  are  named  hypate  and  parhypate. 
Many  ancient  authors  tell  us,  that,  before  the  time 
of  Terpander,   the  Grecian   lyre  had   only  four 
strings.     Suidas  says,  it  remained  in  this  state 
856  years,  from  the  time   of  Amphion,  till  Ter- 
pander added  to  it  three  new  strings,  which  ex- 
tended the  musical  scale  to  a  heptachord,  and 
supplied  the   player   with   two   conjoint   tetra- 
chords.     About  150  years  after  this,  Pythagoras 
added  an  eighth  string  to  the  lyre,  to  complete 
the  octave,  which  consisted  of  two  disjoint  tetra- 
chords.     Boethius  tells  us,  that  the  system  did 
not   long   remain    in    such   narrow   limits   as  a 
tetrachord.     Choriebus,  the  son  of  Atys,  king  of 
Lydia,  added  a  fifth  string;  Hyagnis  a  sixth; 
Terpander  a  seventh  ;  and  Lycaon  of  Samos  an 
eighth.     But   all  these  accounts  are  irreconcil- 
able with  Homer's  hymn  to  Mercury,  where  the 
chelys,  |or  testudo,  the   invention   ol  which    iie 
ascribes  to  that  god,  is  said  to  have  had  seven 
strings.     Tliere  are  many  claimants  among  the 
musicians  of  ancient  Greece  to  the  strings  that 
were  afterwards   added  to  these,  by  whicli  the 
scale,  in  the  time  of  Aristoxenus,  was  extended 
to  two  octaves.     Athenaus  speaks  of  the  nine 
stringed  instrument ;  and  Ion  of  Chios,  a  tragic 
and  lyric   poet,  wlio   recited  his   pieces  in  the 
eighty-second  Olympiad,  452  B.  C,  mentions,  in 
some  verses  quoted  by  I'.uclid,   the  ten-stringed 
lyre ;  a  proof  that  the  third  conjoint  tetrachord 
was  added  to  the  scale  in  his  time,  which  was 
about  fifty  years  after  Pytliagoras  constructed  the 
octachord.     The  different  claimants  to  the  same 
musical  discoveries  only  prove,  that  music  was 
cultivated   in  different  countries;  and   that  the 
inhabitants  of  each  improved  their  own  instru- 
ments, some  of  which,  happening  to  resemble  those 


of  other  parts  of  Greece,  led  historians  to  attribute 
the  same  invention  to  different  persons.  Thus 
the  single  flute  was  given  to  Minerva  and  to 
Marsyas;  the  syrinx  or  fistula  to  Pan  and 
Cybele ;  and  the  lyre  or  cythera  to  Mercury, 
Apollo,  Amph  on,  Linus,  and  Orplieus. 

Lyric  PoiviRv,  sucli  as  the  ancients  sung  to 
the  lyre  or  harp.  It  was  originally  employed  in 
celebrating  the  praises  of  gods  and  heroes,  and 
its  characteristic  was  sweetness.  It  was  much 
cultivated  by  the  Greeks;  and  Horace  was  the 
first  who  attempted  it  in  the  Latin  language. 
Auacreon,  Alcaeas,  Stesichorus,  Sappho,  and 
Horace,  were  the  most  celebrated  lyric  poets  of 
antiquity. 

LYRODI,  among  the  ancients,  musicians  who 
played  on  the  lyre  and  sung  at  the  same  time. 
This  appellation  was  also  given  to  such  as  made 
it  their  employment  to  sing  lyric  poems  com- 
posed by  others. 

LYSANDER,  a  famous  Spartan  general,  who 
conquered  the  Athenians  at  /Egospotamos,  and 
subjected  their  city  to  thirty  tyrants.  See  Athens 
and  Spakta. 

LYSANDRIA,  a  Saraian  festival,  celebrated 
with  games  and  sacrifices  in  honor  of  the  Lace- 
demonian general  Lysander.  It  was  anciently 
called  herea;  but  this  name  the  Samians  abolished 
by  a  public  decree. 

LYSIARCH,  an  ancient  magistrate,  who  su- 
perintended the  sacred  games,  and  presided  in 
matters  of  religion  in  the  province  of  Lycia.  He 
was  created  in  a  council  consisting  of  deputies 
from  the  twenty-three  provincial  cities.  The 
lysiarchs  were  both  heads  of  the  council  and 
pontiffs  of  the  province. 

LYSIAS,  an  ancient  Grecian  orator,  born  in 
Syracuse  in  the  80th  Olympiad.  At  fifteen 
he  went  to  Thurion,  a  colony  of  the  Athenians ; 
and,  when  grown  up,  assisted  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government  many  years.  When  about 
forty-seven  years  of  age,  he  returned  to  Athens; 
whence,  being  afterwards  banished  by  the  thirty 
tyrants,  he  went  to  Megara.  He  taught  oratory, 
and  though  he  did  not  plead  at  tlie  bar,  he  sup- 
plied others  with  speeches.  '  Fuit  Lysias  in 
causis  forensibus  non  versatus,'  says  Cicero,  *sed 
egregie  subtilis  scriptor  atque  elegans,'  &;c. 
Quintilian  gives  him  a  similar  character.  Plu- 
tarch and  Photius  relate,  that  425  orations  were 
formerly  exliibited  under  the  name  of  Lysias; 
of  which  only  thirty-four  are  now  extant.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Dr.  John  Taylor  at  London, 
1739,  4to. ;  Cambridge,  1740,  8vo. 

LYSIMACHIA,  loosestrife,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of 
plants ;  natural  order  twentieth,  rotaceaj :  cor. 
rotaceous :  caps. globular, beaked,  and  ten-valved. 
There  are  several  species,  but  only  four  are  com- 
monly|cultivated  in  gardens.  These  are  hardy  her- 
baceous perennials  and  biennials,  rising  with 
erect  stalks,  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  or  three 
feet  high  ;  garnished  with  narrow  entire  leaves ; 
and  terminated  by  spikes  and  clusters  of  mono- 
petalous,  rotated,  five-parted,  spreading  flowers, 
of  white  and  yellow  colors.  They  are  easily 
propagated  by  seeds,  and  thrive  in  any  soil  or 
situation. 

LYSIPPUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  statuary,  born 
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at  Sicyon».  He  was  first  a  locksmith,  afterwards 
a  painter;  but  at  last  applied  himself  entirely  to 
sculpture;  in  which  he  acquired  an  immortal 
reputation,  and  made  a  number  of  statues  that 
were  the  admiration  of  the  people  of  Athens  and 
Rome.  His  grand  statue  of  the  sun,  represented 
in  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  was  worshipped 
at  Rhodes.  He  made  several  statues  of  Alexander 
and  his  favorites,  which  were  brought  to  Rome 
by  Metellus,  after  he  had  reduced  the  Macedonian 
empire ;  and  the  statue  of  a  man  wiping  and 
anointing  himself  after  bathing,  being  particularly 
excellent,  was  placed  by  Agrippa  before  his 
baths  in  that  city.  He  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  about  334  B.C.;  and  left 
three  sons,  all  famous  statuaries. 

LYSONS  (Samuel),  an  eminent  British  to- 
])ographer  and  antiquarian.  He  was  born  in 
17(53,  in  Gloucestershire;  and,  after  finishing  his 
early  studies,  became  a  student  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1804  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Astle  as  keeper  of  the  records  in 
the  tower,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1819.  Mr.  Lysons'  publications  relate  princi- 
pally to  the  Roman  antiquities  of  Britain,  in- 
cluding Figures  and  Descriptions  of  Mosaic 
Pavements  discovered  at  Horkstow  in  Lincoln- 
shire, 1801,  folio  ;  Remains  of  two  Temples, 
and  other  Roman  Antiquities,  discovered  at  Bath, 
1802,  folio;  Roman  Remains  discovered  at 
Woodchester  in  Gloucestershire,  folio.  He  also 
published  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  antiquities 
of  Gloucestershire ;  and,  in  conjunction  witli  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  Magna  Britannica,  many  of  the 
plates  of  wliich  were  etched  by  himself. 

LYTHRUM,  purple  loosestrife,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  and  decandria 
class  of  plants ;  natural  order  seventeenth,  caly- 
canthemse  :  cal.  cleft  into  twelve  parts;  and  there 
are  six  petals  inserted  into  it:  caps,  bilocular 
and  polyspermous.  There  are  many  species,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  are, 

1.  L.  Hispanum,  the  Spanish  loosestrife,  with 
a  hyssop  leaf,  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  It  has  a  perennial  root.  The  stalks 
are  slender,  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  inches 
long,  spreading  out  on  every  side.  The  lower 
part  of  the  stalk  is  garnished  with  oblong  oval 
leaves  placed  opposite.  The  flowers  come  out 
singly  from  the  side  of  the  stalks  at  each  joint ; 
they  are  larger  than  those  of  the  common  sort, 
and  make  a  fine  appearance  in  July,  when  they 
are  in  beauty.  It  is  propagated  by  seed's  brought 
from  those  countries  where  it  is  native. 

2.  L.  salicaria,  the  common  purple  loosestrife, 
with  oblong  leaves,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
pn"ows  naturally  by  the  sides  of  ditches  and  rivers. 
It  has  a  perennial  root,  from  which  come  forth 
several  upright  angular  stalks,  rising  from  three 
to  four  feet  high,  garnished  with  oblong  leaves, 
placed  sometimes  by  ])airs ;  but  sometimes  there 
are  three  leaves  at  each  joint  standing  round  the 
stalk.  The  flowers  are  y)urple,  and  produced  in 
a  long  spike  at  tlie  top  of  the  stalk :  making  a 
fine  appearance.  This  species  is  propagated  by 
partins;  the  roots  in  autumn,  in  a  moist  soil. 

LYTTELTON  (Edward),  lord  Lyttelton, 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  the  reign  of  Charles 


I.,  was  eminent  for  his  probity  and  moderation 
at  the  commencement  of  that  monarch's  disputes 
with  his  subjects.  Without  forfeiting  his  fidelity 
to  the  king,  he  preserved  the  esteem  of  the  par- 
liament till  1644,  when  he  was  made  colonel  or 
a  regiment  in  the  king's  army  at  York.  He  died 
in  1645.  Besides  several  speeches,  which  have 
been  printed,  he  wrote  reports  in  the  common 
pleas  and  exchequer,  printed  in  London  in  1683, 
in  folio;  several  arguments  and  discourses,  &,c. 

Lyttelton  (George),  lord,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lyttelton,  bart.,  descended  from  the 
great  judge  of  that  name,  was  born  in  1700,  at 
seven  months;  and  the  midwife,  supposing  liim 
to  be  dead,  threw  him  carelessly  into  tiie  cradle; 
where,  had  not  some  signs  of  life  been  observed 
by  one  of  the  attendants,  he  might  never  have  re- 
covered. He  received  the  elements  of  his  educa- 
tion at  Eton,  where  he  showed  an  early  inclination 
to  poetry.  His  pastorals,  and  some  other  light 
pieces,  were  originally  written  in  that  seminary; 
whence  he  was  removed  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, where  he  sketched  the  plan  of  his  Persian 
Letters,  a  work  which  afterwards  procured  him 
great  reputation,  not  only  from  the  elegance  of 
their  style,  but  from  the  excellent  observations 
they  contain  on  the  manners  of  mankind.  In 
1728  he  set  out  on  the  tour  of  Europe ;  and,  on 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  became  acquainted  with  M. 
Poyntz,  then  minister  at  the  court  of  Versailles; 
who  employed  him  in  many  political  negocia- 
tions,  which  he  executed  with  great  judgment 
and  fidelity.  About  this  time  he  wrote  his  poeti- 
cal epistles  to  Dr.  Ayscough  and  Mr.  Pope, 
which  show  singular  taste  and  correctness. 
After  continuing  a  considerable  time  at  Paris 
with  M.  Poy.ntz,  he  proceeded  to  Lyons  and 
Geneva ;  and  thence  to  Turin,  where  he  was 
honored  with  marks  of  friendship  by  his  Sar- 
dinian majesty.  He  then  visited  Milan,  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Rome,  where  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  fine  arts.  He  soon  after  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  was  elected  M.  P.  for 
Okehampton  in  Devonshire.  In  1744  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  his  influence  in  rewarding  merit  and 
ability.  He  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  Henry 
Fielding,  Thomson  (author  of  the  Seasons),  Mr. 
Mallet,  Dr.  Young,  Mr.  Hammond,  Mr.  We.st, 
and  Mr.  Pope,  and  a  correspondent  of  M.  Vol- 
taire. On  the  death  of  Thomson,  who  left  his 
affairs  in  a  very  embarrassed  condition,  Mr.  Lyt- 
telton took  that  poet's  sister  under  his  protection. 
He  revised  the  tragedy  of  Coriolanus,  which 
that  writer  had  not  finished ;  and  brought  it 
out  at  the  theatre-royal,  Covent  Garden,  with 
a  prologue  of  his  own  writing,  in  which  he  so 
pathetically  lamented  the  loss  of  that  delightful 
iiard,  that  almost  the  whole  audience  burst  into 
tears.  His  masterly  Essay  on  the  Conversion  and 
Apostleship  of  St.  I'aul  was  written  in  1747,  at 
the  desire  of  Gilbert  West,  esq.  In  17,54  he 
was  made  cofferer  to  his  majesty,  and  a  privy- 
councillor  ;  previous  to  which  he  had  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  field-marshal  Sir  Robert 
]{ich,  whose  conduct  however  was  so  indiscreet, 
that  they  separated  by  mutual  consent  a  few 
years  after.     After  being  ap]!ointed  chancellor 
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and  under-treasurer  of  the  exchequer,  lie  %vas,  on 
the  19th  of  November,  1757,  created  a  peer. 
His  speeches  on  the  Scotch  and  mutiny  bills  in 
1747,  on  the  Jew  bill  in  1733,  and  on  the  privi- 
lege of  parliament  in  1763,  showed  sound  judg- 
ment, powerful  eloquence,  and  indexible  in- 
tegrity. His  last  works  were  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead,  in  whicii  the  morality  of  Cambray  and 
ihe  spirit  of  Tontenelle  are  happily  united ;  and 
the  History  of  Henry  II.,  which  he  published  in 
1764.  He  was  seized  with  an  inflammation  of 
the  bowels,  of  which  he  died  at  Hagley  22d  of 
July,  1773.  A  complete  collection  of  his  works 
has  been  since  published  by  his  nephew  George 
Ayscough,  esq. 

Lyttleton  (the  honorable  Charles),  LL.  D., 
third  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  entered  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
called  to  the  bar;  but  afterwards  took  orders, 
and  was  made  chaplain  to  king  George  II.  in 
ir47;  in    1748    dean   of  Exeter,  and  in   1762 


bishop  of  Carlisle.  He  was  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  con- 
tributed many  valuable  articles  to  the  Archffi- 
ologia.     He  died  in  1762. 

LyttletOxV  (Thomas),  lord,  the  son  of  lord 
Lyttleton,  a  young  nobleman  of  promising 
talents,  but  dissipated  manners.  He  was  born 
in  1744,  and  died  in  1779,  aged  thirty-five.  His 
death  was  preceded  by  a  very  singular  circum- 
stance: he  saw  in  a  dream  a  young  woman 
dressed  in  white,  who  told  him  that  he  would 
die  within  three  days.  On  the  third  day  he  had 
a  party  of  friends  invited  to  spend  the  evening 
with  him;  to  whom,  about  the  hour  predicted, 
he  said,  *I  believe  I  shall  jockey  the  ghost;' 
but  in  a  few  minutes  he  became  faint,  and  was 
carried  to  bed,  where  he  soon  breathed  his  last. 
A  collection  of  Letters,  bearing  his  name  (for  we 
have  reason  to  doubt  whether  they  were  written 
by  him),  was  published  at  London  in  1780, 
8vo. 


M. 


M  is  used,  1.  as  a  letter;  2.  as  a  numeral; 
and  3.  as  an  abbreviature.  I.  As  a  letter,  M  is 
the  twelfth  in  the  alphabet,  the  ninth  consonant, 
and  the  second  liquid.  It  is  pronounced  by 
striking  the  upper  lip  against  the  lower;  in 
which  its  pronunciation  agrees  with  that  of  b  ; 
the  only  difference  consisting  in  a  slight  motion 
made  in  the  nose  in  pronouncing  m,  and  not  in 
b ;  whence  those  who  have  caught  cold,  for  m 
ordinarily  pronounce  b  ;  the  nose  in  that  case 
being  disabled  from  making  the  necessary  mo- 
tion. The  names  of  all  consonants  are  formed 
with  the  aid  of  vowels ;  in  em  the  vowel  pre- 
cedes, in  be  it  follows.  Quintilian  observes, 
that  m  sometimes  ends  Latin  words,  but  never 
Greek  ones  ;  the  Greeks  always  changing  it  into 
11,  for  the  sake  of  the  sound.  II.  As  a  numeral, 
M  was  used  among  the  ancients  for  a  thousand. 
When  a  dash  is  put  on  the  top  of  it  thus  (M)  it 
signifies  1000  times  1000,  or  1,000,000.  III. 
As  an  abbreviature,  M  stands  for  Manlius,  Mar- 
cus, Martins,  Mucius,  and  Monsieur :  M.  A.  signi- 
fies magister  artium,  or  master  of  arts  ;  A.  M. 
anno  mundi,  or  the  year  of  the  world  ;  M.  D. 
doctor  of  medicine;  MS.  manuscript;  and  MSS. 
manuscripts,  &c.  M,  in  astronomical  tables, 
&c.,  is  used  for  meridional,  or  southern  ;  and 
sometimes  for  meridian  or  raid-day.  M,  in 
medicinal  prescription,  is  frequently  used  for  a 
maniple  or  handful ;  it  is  also  often  put  at  the 
end  of  a  recipe,  for  misce,  mingle;  or  for  mix- 
tura,  a  mixture.  Thus  m.f.  julapium,  signifies 
mix  and  make  a  julep. 

M,  in  law,  formerly  the  brand  or  stigma  of  a 
person  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and  admitted 
to  the  benefit  of  his  clergy. 

MAADIE,  a  lake  and  village  of  Lower  Egypt, 
V)etween  Aboukir  and  Alexandria.  The  lake 
communicates  on  one  side  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  on  the  other  with  the  Lake  Mareotis, 
by  narrow  channels.  The  village  is  not  far  from 
Aboukir. 


MAATLUYS,  a  large  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  South  Holland,  situated  on  the  Sluis- 
diep,  an  arm  of  the  Maese.  Its  chief  pursuit  is 
the  cod  and  herring  fishery.  Population  6300. 
Ten  miles  west  of  Rotterdam. 

MABA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria 
order,  and  dicEcia  class  of  plants.  Perianth  of 
the  male  trifid ;  that  of  the  female  as  in  the 
male ;  the  fruit  a  plum  two-celled  superior. 
Species  one,  a  native  of  the  Friendly  Isles,  hav- 
ing small  vellous  flowers. 

MABILLON  (John),  a  learned  French  writer, 
born  at  Pierre-monte,  on  the  frontiers  of  Cham- 
pagne, in  1632.  He  was  educated  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Rheims,  and  afterwards  entered  into 
the  abbey  of  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Remy.  In 
1663  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  monu- 
ments of  France  at  St.  Dennis.  In  1664  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  assisted  F.  D'Acheri  in  compiling 
his  Spicilegium.  Soon  after  he  revised  from  the 
MSS.  and  published  an  edition  of  St.  Bernard. 
In  1683  Colbert  sent  him  into  Germany,  to  search 
the  archives  and  libraries  of  the  ancient  abbeys, 
for  what  would  contribute  to  illustrate  the  history 
of  the  church.  He  published  an  account  of  this 
journey.  In  1685  he  undertook  another  journey 
into  Italy,  by  order  of  the  king  of  France  ;  and 
returned  in  1686  with  a  collection  for  the  king's 
library,  of  above  3000  volumes  of  rare  books, 
printed  and  in  MS.  He  composed  two  volumes 
of  the  pieces  which  he  had  discovered  in  that 
country.  He  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  virtues 
as  well  as  his  learning. 

MABLY  (Gabriel  Bonnot,abb^  de),  a  modern 
French  political  and  historical  writer,  was  born 
at  Grenoble  in  1709.  He  only  rose  in  the  church 
to  the  order  of  sub-deacon  ;  and  though  related 
to  the  cardinal  deTencin,  with  whom  he  lived  as 
secretary,  avoided  preferment.  He  even  declined 
admission  into  the  academy,  and  gave  up  an  an- 
nuity to  his  relations  :  but  the  court  settled  upon 
him  a  pension.     He  died  in  178j.     His  works 
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of  which  the  Discourses  upon  History  are  best 
known  in  England,  were  collected  in  15  vols. 
8vo.,  1794. 

MACAO,  an  island  and  town  of  China,  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  channel  of 
the  bay  of  Canton.  It  is  the  only  European 
settlement  withm  the  limits  of  the  celestial  em- 
pire ;  and  was  first  allowed  to  be  formed  by  the 
Portuguese,  in  consequence  of  tlie  protection 
they  afforded  to  the  empire  from  a  band  of 
pirates.  The  territory  is  about  three  miles  in 
length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  the  istlimus 
connecting  it  with  the  rest  of  the  island  being 
crossed  by  a  wall,  projecting  on  both  sides  into 
the  sea,  where  the  Chinese  keep  a  gate  and 
guard-house.  Beyond  this  boundary  Europeans 
are  seldom  permitted  to  pass.  The  streets  of 
Macao  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  the  houses 
are  built  of  stone,  on  the  European  plan,  and  are 
interspersed  with  a  due  portion  of  churches  and 
convents.  The  senate-house  is  at  the  end  of  the 
only  spacious  and  elegant  street  in  the  town. 
The  governor's  house  is  near  the  landing- 
place,  and  the  English  factory  is  a  plain  build- 
ing contiguous  to  it :  the  United  States  also, 
and  other  nations,  have  factories  here.  The 
fortifications  are  numerous,  but  principally  de- 
tached. The  fortified  convent  of  N.  S.  de  la 
Guie,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  commands 
a  part  of  the  city ;  and  on  another  hill  is 
also  a  fortified  convent,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Jesuits.  These,  and  several  batteries  com- 
manding the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  mount 
heavy  guns,  and  are  garrisoned  by  from  200  to 
300  troops,  principally  Indian  Portuguese  sent 
from  Goa. 

The  population  of  Macao  is  estimated  at  1400 
males,  mostly  born  in  the  city  and  of  mixed 
breed ;  the  number  of  Europeans  being  very 
trifling.  The  females  are  reckoned  at  2400, 
a  great  portion  of  whom  are  Tartars  by  birth, 
purchased  in  infancy,  and  adopted  by  the  Portu- 
guese as  future  wives  for  their  sons.  The  village 
of  Moa,  which  adjoins  the  city,  is  inhabited 
entirely  by  Chinese,  to  the  supposed  number  of 
25,000,  and  those  who  live  in  the  boats  in  the 
harbour  may  be  5000,  making  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  peninsula  33,800. 

Macao  presents  the  phenomenon  of  a  city 
under  two  distinct  and  very  opposite  govern- 
ments ;  for,  though  the  full  sovereignty  of  the 
peninsula  nominally  belongs  to  the  Portuguese 
in  virtue  of  the  original  grant,  the  Chinese  have 
gradually  encroached  on  their  privileges,  until  at 
last  they  have  usurped  the  entire  authority  de 
facto,  and,  commanding  as  they  do  the  supply  of 
provisions,  the  whole  place  is  completely  at 
their  mercy.  Originally  the  Portuguese  were 
authorised  to  oblige  the  Chinese  to  quit  the 
peninsula  at  sunset;  but,  this  precaution  being 
neglected,  the  Chinese  have  not  only  fixed  them- 
selves in  the  village  of  Moa,  but  even  claim  a 
great  authority  within  the  city,  so  that  the  Por- 
tuguese cannot  even  repair  their  houses  without 
permission  from  the  mandarin  ;  neither  can  they 
cultivate  the  scanty  portion  of  soil  of  which  they 
are  the  nominal  proprietors,  the  Chinese  having 
covered  every  spot  unbuilt  on  witii  tombs  ;  an(l, 
by  their  religion  and  custom,  the  spot  of  ground 


in  which  a  body  is  interred  immediately  be- 
comes the  sacred  property  of  tlie  family  of  tlie 
deceased,  and  is  for  ever  held  inviolate.  Tlie 
Portuguese  government  of  Macao  consists  of  a 
governor,  a  king's  lieutenant,  or  disembaicador  ; 
the  first  sent  from  Goa  for  three  years,  and  tii', 
latter  from  Lisbon  for  five.  The  bishop,  who  is 
suff"ragan  of  Goa,  is  the  tliird  person  in  the 
government.  The  municipal  government  is  in  a 
senate,  which  assumes  the  pompous  title  of  the 
august  senate  of  the  noble  city  of  Macao.  The 
mandarin  of  Hong-Chang-foo,  a  town  of  100,000 
inhabitants,  seven  leagues  west  of  Macao,  has 
the  immediate  superintendance  of  the  Chinese 
government  of  Macao. 

The  harbour  of  Macao  is  formed  by  the  west 
side  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  east  side  of  an 
island;  it  can  receive  vessels  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen feet  draft.  Four  miles  south  of  the  city  is 
another  port,  named  the  Typa,  formed  by  four 
rocky  islands,  and  fit  for  vessels  of  twenty  feet. 

No  stranger  can  leave  Macao  without  visiting 
the  grotto  in  which  Camoens  is  supposed  to 
have  composed  his  Lusiad  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
situation  is  capable  of  inspiring  a  poetical  feel- 
ing, commanding  an  extensive  and  magnificent 
view  of  the  sea  and  neighbouring  islands.  As 
no  European  woman  is  permitted  to  set  foot 
on  the  Chinese  territory,  all  those  who  may  be 
on  board  ships  going  into  the  river  of  Canton 
are  always  landed  at  Macao,  to  wait  the  return 
of  the  ship. 

JMacao  was  at  one  time  a  place  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  Portuguese,  being  the  centre 
of  their  trade  with  China,  Japan,  Siam,  Cochin- 
China,  and  all  the  countries  in  this  part  of  Asia. 
Since  the  general  decline  of  their  Indian  trade, 
which  has  been  prosecuted  by  other  nations  witli 
such  superior  success  and  activity,  it  has  sunk 
into  comparative  insignificance.  Long.  113° 
32'  E.,  lat.  22°  10'  N. 

Macao,  in  ornithology.  See  Psittacus. 
MACARIA  (MaKflpta,  i.  e.  happiness),  in  my- 
thology, daughter  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira. 
During  the  war  between  Eurystheus  and  the 
Heraclidae,  who  were  supported  by  the  Athe- 
nians, she  devoted  herself  to  death,  to  insure 
victory  to  her  brethren,  according  to  the  response 
of  the  oracle.  The  Athenians,  therefore,  decreed 
divine  honors  to  her,  and  worshipped  her  as  the 
goddess  of  happiness.     See  Eei.k  itas. 

MACAIIIANS,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  the 
followers  of  Macarius,  an  Egyptian  monk,  who 
was  distinguished,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  for  his  saiK'tity  and  virtue.  In  his 
writings  there  are  some  superstitious  tenets,  and 
certain  opinions  tainted  with  Origenism. 

Macauians  was  also  the  name  of  another 
sect,  the  followers  of  Macarius,  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, who,  about  the  close  of  the  ninth  century, 
yjropagatud  in  I'rance  tlie  error  afterwards  main- 
tained by  Averihoes,  tluit  one  individual  intelli- 
gence or  soul  jierformed  the  sjjiritual  and  rational 
functions  in  all  the  human  race. 

MACAIIONIAN,  or 'Macaronic,  a  kind  of 
burlesque  poetry,  consisting  of  a  jumble  of 
words  of  different  languages,  with  words  of  the 
vulgar  tongue  Latinised,  and  Latin  words  mo- 
dernised.     Some  derive  the  word  from  French 
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macaron,  or  macaroon,  a  kind  of  cake,  wliich, 
from  being  composed  of  various  ingredients, 
occasioned  this  kind  of  poetry,  whicli  consists  of 
Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  llnglisli,  Sec,  to 
I  e  called  by  its  name.  Folengio,  a  Bene.lictme 
monk,  was  the  first  who  invented  this  kind  of 
verse.  See  Folexgio.  The  best  pieces  of  this 
kind  are,  the  Baldus  of  Folengio,  and  Macaronis 
Forza,  by  Stesonio  a  Jesuit,  among  the  Italians ; 
and  the  Ileatus  veritabilis,  &c.,  among  the 
I'rench.  Rabelais  first  transferred  the  macaro- 
nic style  out  of  tlie  Italian  verse  into  French 
prose,  in  his  Pantagruel.  We  have  little  in 
English  in  the  macaronian  way,  but  some  pieces 
collected  in  Camden's  remains.  But  the  Ger- 
mans and  Netherlanders  have  had  their  macaro- 
nic poets.  C^rtamenCatholicum  cum  Calvinistis, 
by  Niartinus  Hamconius  Frisius,  contains  about 
1200  verses,  all  the  words  whereof  began  with 
C  Drummond  of  Ilawthornden's  Polemo- 
Middinia  is  reckoned  to  be  equal  to  any  thing 
written  in  this  style.  The  following  lines  may 
serve  as  an  example  : — 

Archelos  pistoliferos  furiamque  manantum, 
Et  grandem  esmentam  quffi  inopiaum  facta   ruelle 

est : 
Toxinuraque  alto  troublantem  corda  clochero,  ike. 

MACAROON,  7!.s.  Ita\.  macerona.  A  coarse 
rude  fellow. 

Like  a  big  wife,  at  sight  of  loathed  meat, 
Ready  to  travail  ;  so  I  sigh  and  sweat, 
To  hear  this  inacanxin  talk  on  in  vain.      Bonne. 

MACARTHEY  (Sir  Charles),  an  Irish  officer, 
late  governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  was,  in  1796,  an 
officer  in  the  Irish  brigade,  and  in  1821  lieute- 
nant-colonel in  the  African  corps.  On  the  war 
breaking  out  with  the  Ashantees  he  went  to  Cape 
Coast,  and  the  king  of  those  barbarians  is  said  to 
have  sent  him  a  message,  expressing  his  hope  to 
have  his  head  as  an  ornament  for  his  great  war 
drum.  This  message  made  a  considerable  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  Sir  Charles,  and  he  fre- 
quently mentioned  it  in  conversation.  At  length, 
in  1823,  hostilities  commenced,  and  he  marched 
against  the  Ashantees  with  a  mixed  force  of  Eu- 
ropeans and  blacks,  the  latter  of  whom  ran  away, 
and,  the  whites  being  defeated,  their  commander 
was  captured  by  the  Ashantee  chief,  who  realised 
his  menace,  January  21st,  1824.  In  a  subsequent 
battle,  this  trophy,  however,  was  recovered,  and 
conveyed  to  his  relations. 

MACARTNEY  (George  earl  of)  was  born  at 
the  family  mansion  of  Lissanoure,  in  Ireland. 
\\  hen  very  young  he  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a  clergyman.  At  the  age  of  tiiirteen 
he  was  admitted  a  fellow  commoner  of  Trinity 
College ;  and,  in  1759,  he  took  the  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  arts.  From  Dublin  he  went  to  London, 
and  was  entered  of  the  society  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Burke,  and  many  other  characters  then  rising 
into  eminence.  In  1764  Mr.  Macartney  was  ap- 
pointed envoy  extraordinary  to  the  empress  of 
Russia;  and  his  zeal  and  penetration,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  high  office,  gave  ample  evidence  that 
the  choice  had  been  judiciously  made.  Upon  his 
returit  from  St.  Petersburgh,  a  mission  to  tlie 


court  01  Pekin  was  suggested  by  lord  Melville, 
then  president  of  the  board  of  control,  and  Ma- 
cartney was  named  by  ministry  with  a  salary  ot 
£15,000  a-year.  The  obstacles  which  were  raised, 
by  the  absurd  jealousy  and  prejudices  of  the  Chi- 
nese, to  a  free  commercia'.  intercourse  with  this 
country,  as  well  as  the  general  failure  of  the  lead- 
ing objects  of  the  embassy,  are  well  known  to  all 
our  readers.  Our  ambassador,  accordingly,  left 
the  court  of  China  on  the  17tii  of  March,  1794, 
and  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  tlie  5tli  of  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  Whatever  was  his  success 
in  foreign  countries,  his  exertions  were  not  over- 
looked at  home ;  for  the  king  had,  by  patentdated 
tlie  1st  of  March,  1794,  advanced;  him  to  the 
title  of  earl  of  Macartney,  in  tlie  county  of  An- 
trim. His  lordship  died  tlie  3 1st  of  March,  1806. 

3IACAS,  a  woody  district  of  the  province  of 
Quixos  and  ^lacas,  in  Soutii  America,  being  tlie 
most  easterly  part  of  ( juito.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  province  of  Jaen  de  Bracamores, 
and  west  by  those  of  Riobamba  and  Cuen^a, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  eastern  chain 
of  the  Andes.  The  nearness  of  Macas  to  the  An- 
des causes  a  sensible  difi'erence  betwixt  its  tem- 
perature and  that  of  Quito.  The  winter  begins 
here  in  April,  and  lasts  till  September,  which  is 
the  time  of  summer  betwixt  the  Cordilleras;  and 
at  Macas  the  fine  season  is  in  September.  It  is 
hot  and  moist,  and  its  territory  is  fertile  in  seeds 
and  fruits,  sugar  and  cotton ;  but  the  principal 
produce  is  a  very  fine  tobacco.  This  province  is 
exposed  to  frequent  ravages  from  the  Indians. 
xVmong  the  great  variety  of  trees,  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  storax  and  cinnamon,  which 
last  is  said  to  be  of  a  superior  quality  to  that  of 
Ceylon.  Copal  and  wild  wax  are  also  brought 
from  Macas ;  but  the  latter  is  of  little  value,  as 
it  never  indurates,  and  the  smell  is  very  strong. 

Macas,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that 
name  (formerly  called  Sevilla  del  Oro,  on  ac- 
count of  its  gold  mines),  is  now  but  a  small  place. 
Population,  cliiefiy  people  of  color,  700  :  138 
miles  south  of  tjuito. 

iNIACASSAR,  a  former  kingdom  of  the  island 
of  Celebes,  on  the  south-west  coast,  extended 
along  the  coast  from  Boeleboele,  in  the  bay  of 
Boni,  to  the  point  of  Lassum,  or  Lassoa,  and 
thence  westward  to  the  point  of  Touralti,  or 
Tanakeke,  and  along  the  west  coast  northward 
to  Tanette,  or  Aganondje  :  reaching  inland  as  far 
as  Boni  and  Soping.  Its  power  was  at  the  high- 
est about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
its  princes  had  rendered  Loma,  Mandelly,  Bima, 
Tambora,  Dompo,  and  Sangar,  tributary  to 
them ;  and  had  conquered  Bouton,  Bungay, 
Gapil,  Sumbawa,  and  the  Xulla  Islands.  They 
also  held  the  government  of  Saleyer,  which  had 
been  given  to  Macassar  by  Baab  Ullach,  king 
of  Ternate ;  were  in  strict  alliance  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Bali,  and  coined  gold  coins  (probably 
the  gold  mas),  of  the  value  of  sixty  Dutch  sti- 
vers. The  empire  of  Macassar  was  not  entirely 
subverted  by  the  Dutch  until  1778. 

Macassar,  or  Fort  Rotterdam,  the  chief 
Dutch  settlement  in  the  island  of  Celebes,  is 
situated  on  tlie  south-west  coast,  and  was  built 
by  the  natives,  with  tlie  assistance  of  the  Portu- 
guese.    It   is  about  800  feet  from  the  beech, 
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opposite  to  the  road,  where  a  pier  extends,  whicli 
serves  for  unloading  the  ships,  and  close  to 
which  there  are  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  water. 
The  bay  is  full  of  small  islands  and  sand-banks. 
The  walls  of  the  fort  are  of  rock-stone,  high  and 
strong ;  and  without  the  land-gate  is  a  large  plain, 
on  the  north  side  of  which  is  situated  the  town. 
Towards  the  sea  is  also  a  strong  battery,  which 
commands  the  roads  to  a  great  distance.  The 
streets,  wiiich  are  broad,  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles,  pointing  to  the  four  cardinal  points; 
at  the  end  of  one  of  them  is  the  orphan-house,  a 
large  building,  but  in  a  ruinous  state :  the  houses, 
generally,  are  respectable.  The  Chinese  all  live 
together  in  one  street.  The  town  is  palisadoed 
.ill  round,  and  is  at  night  closed  by  gates.  Tiie 
governor's  house  stands  without  the  town,  to  the 
outhward.  The  church  has  been  rebuilt  within 
these  few  years.  Tlie  environs  form  an  extensive 
plain,  extending  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  which 
reaches  to  the  foot  of  a  range  of  high  mountains. 
The  country  is  considered  high  and  healthy. 
The  settlement  is  flourishing  ;  and  Chinese  junks 
from  this  place  carry  on  a  direct  trade  with 
China,  so  that  the  mixed  population  is  very  con- 
siderable. The  beef  here  is  good  and  of  reasonable 
price ;  rice,  poultry,  deer,  and  wild  hogs,  are  also 
in  plenty  :  water  is  generally  procured  from  a 
small  rivulet  which  runs  near  the  town  ;  but  the 
best  is  from  the  wells,  and  can  be  readily  shipped 
from  the  pier.  Abundance  of  excellent  fish  are 
caught  in  the  roads.  This  island  was  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  about  1525,  who  obtained 
permission  to  establish  themselves,  where  they 
remained  quiet  till  about  1660,  when  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  Dutch.  The  English  estab- 
lished a  factory  here  in  1615,  which  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  abandoning.  The  Dutch 
have  frequently  been  engaged  in  contests  with 
the  natives  for  the  possession  of  the  country ; 
but  they  always  succeeded  in  repelling  them. 
In  1810  the  settlement  surrendered  to  the  British, 
but  was  retunred  to  tlie  Dutch  in  1814.  Long. 
119''  48'  E.,  lat.  5°  9'  S. 

Macassar,  Straits  of,  separate  the  islands 
of  Borneo  and  Celebes,  and  are  about  350  miles 
long,  and  from  110  to  140  miles  wide,  except  at 
the  north  entrance,  where  they  are  contracted  to 
fifty  miles.  This  part  of  the  eastern  seas  is  much 
frequented  by  ships  bound  to  China  late  in  the 
season  :  but  it  abounds  in  shoals  and  rocks.  In 
January  and  February  strong  northerly  winds 
prevail. 

MACAULAY  (Catharine),  a  celebrated  female 
historian,  daughter  of  John  Sawbridge,  esq.  of 
Ollaiitigh,  in  Kent.  She  was  married  June  13th, 
1760,  to  George  Macauiay,  M.  D.,  who  left  her 
ri.  widow  with  one  daughter.  In  1778  she  mar- 
ried a  younger  brother  of  the  famous  empiric 
Dr.  Graham.  Siie  wrote,  1.  The  History  of 
England,  from  the  Accession  of  James  1.  to  the 
Ilevolution;  the  first  volume  of  wiiich  appeared 
in  1763,  4to,  and  the  eighth  and  last  in  1783. 
This  work  was  very  popular  at  tliis  time,  and  the 
observations  of  the  author  are  often  acute  and 
ingenious  ;  but  her  republican  prejrdices  deprive 
It  of  all  claim  to  impartiality.  2.  A  Modest 
Plea  for  the  Property  of  Copy  Right.  3.  Ob- 
servations on  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  Thoughts  on 


the  Causes  of  the  present  Discontents,  1770, 
8vo.  4.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Hobbes's  Rudiments 
of  Government  and  Society,  8vo.  5.  Addres«i 
to  the  People  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, on  the  present  important  crisis  of  affairs, 
1755.  6.  History  of  England,  from  the  Revo- 
lution to  the  present  time,  in  a  series  of  letters 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  1778,  4to.  7.  Treatise 
on  the  Immutability  of  Moral  Truth,  1783,  8vo. 
and  8.  Letters  on  Education,  8vo.  1790.  She 
was  a  keen  republican.  Dr.  Wilson  made  her 
a  present  of  a  handsome  house,  called  Alfred 
House,  in  Bath ;  and  erected  a  statue  of  her 
while  living,  iv  the  character  of  liberty,  in  his 
parish  church  of  Walbrook.  She  died  at  Bin- 
field,  in  Berks,  23d  of  June,  1791. 

MACAW,  n.  s.  From  Macao  probably.  A 
tree.     See  Phcenix. 

MACBETH,  a  Scotch  nobleman  of  the  blood 
royal,  who  murdered  Duncan  I.  king  of  Scot- 
land, A.  D.  1046 ;  and  chasing  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  his  son  and  heir,  into  England,  usurped  the 
crown.  Siward,  earl  of  Northumberland,  whose 
daughter  Duncan  had  married,  undertook,  by 
order  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  protection 
of  the  fugitive  prince,  marched  with  an  army 
into  Scotland,  defeated  and  killed  Macbeth,  and 
restored  Malcolm  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
Shakspeare  has  made  this  transaction  the  subject 
of  one  of  his  finest  tragedies. 

MACBRIDE  (David),  Dr.,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician and  philosopher,  descended  from  an  an- 
cient Scotch  family  in  the  county  of  Galloway. 
His  grandfather  and  father  were  presbyterian 
clergymen  in  -Ireland :  the  former  at  Belfast ; 
the  latter  at  Ballymony  in  Antrim,  where  he 
married,  and  where  our  author  was  born  in  April 
1726.  After  the  usual  education,  and  having 
studied  some  time  under  an  eminent  surgeon  in 
his  native  place,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Edinburgh. 
He  then  went  on  board  the  navy  as  a  surgeon's 
mate,  and  after  some  time  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  surgeon.  Although  in  this  situation,  he  ac- 
quired practical  experience,  yet,  having  been 
rather  young  when  he  first  attended  the  classes, 
he  returned  to  I'^.dinburgh,  and  resumed  his 
academical  pursuits,  under  Dr.  Monro.  The 
celebrity  of  the  medical  teachers  in  London  led 
him  also  to  visit  that  capital,  wliere  he  studied 
under  Dr.  Hunter  and  Dr.  Smellie.  Tlius  qua- 
lified for  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  about 
the  end  of  1749,  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Dub- 
lin. His  first  publication,  entitled  Experi- 
mental Essays  on  Medical  and  Philosophical 
Subjects,  appeared  in  1764.  Having  thus 
equally  distinguished  himself  as  an  ingenious 
philoso|)hcr  and  able  practitioner,  his  name  was 
enrolled  witii  honor  in  the  lists  of  many  learned 
societies;  and  the  iniiversity  where  iiis  studios 
had  commenced  conferred  upon  liim  tlie  degree 
of  M.  1). — Nor  were  his  talents  confined  to  the 
advancement  of  medicine  alone.  He  publislied, 
first,  An  Account  of  a  New  Method  of  Tanning; 
and  afterwards,  Instructions  for  carrying  on  tlie 
New  Method  of  Tanning.  As  a  testimony  of 
respect  for  his  ingenuity,  prize  medals  were  now 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  societies  of  arts  both 
in  London  and  Dublin.     His  last  and  most  ex- 
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tensive  publication  was,  A  Methodical  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  publications  went  through 
various  editions,  and  were  translated  into  dif- 
ferent languages.  Meantime  his  practice  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  that  he  had  more  business 
than  he  could  transact.  In  this  situation,  he 
was  attacked  with  a  fever,  which  put  an  end  to 
his  life  on  the  13th  of  December,  1778,  in  the 
tifty-third  year  of  hisage.  During  his  residence 
in  Dublin  he  was  twice  married,  and  had  child- 
ren by  both  his  wives,  none  of  whom  survived  him. 

MACCAB/EUS  (Judas).     See  Jews. 

IMACCABEES,  two  apocryphal  books,  con- 
taining the  history  of  the  Maccabees  and  their 
wars  against  the  Syrian  kings,  in  defence  of 
their  religion  and  liberties,  so  called  from  Mat- 
tatliias,  or  his  son  Judas  Maccabeus,  who  was  so 
named  from  the  word  'JDQ,  formed  of  the  ini- 
tials of  nin>  sVxo  non::  '»,  q.  d.,  Who  is 
like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  gods ;  which 
was  the  motto  of  his  standard ;  whence  those 
who  fought  under  his  standard  were  called  Mac- 
cabees. The  first  book  of  the  Maccabees  is  an 
excellent  history,  and  comes  nearest  to  the  style 
of  the  sacred  historians  of  any  extant.  It  was 
written  originally  in  the  Chaldee  language,  of 
the  Jerusalem  dialect,  and  was  extant  in  ,this 
language  in  the  time  of  Jerome.  From  the 
Chaldee  it  was  translated  into  Greek,  and  from  the 
Greek  into  Latin.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  John  Ilyrcanus,  the  son  of  Simon, 
who  was  prince  and  high  priest  of  the  Jews 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  began  his  government  at 
the  time  where  this  history  ends.  It  contains  the 
history  of  forty  years,  from  the  reign  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  to  the  death  of  Simon  the 
high  priest,  that  is,  from  A.  M.  3829  to  3869  ; 
A.  A.  C.  131.  The  second  book  of  the  Macca- 
bees begins  with  two  epistles  sent  from  the  Jews 
of  Jerusalem  to  the  Jews  of  Egypt  and  Alex- 
andria ;  both  reckoned  spurious.  After  these 
follows  the  preface  to  the  history,  which  is  an 
abridgment  of  a  larger  work,  composed  by  one 
Jason,  a  Jew  of  Cyrene,  who  wrote  in  Greek 
the  history  of  Judas  Maccabeus  and  his  brethren, 
and  the  wars  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and 
Eupator.  This  book  does  not  equal  the  accu- 
racy of  the  first.  It  contains  a  history  of  about 
fifteen  years,  from  the  execution  of  Heliodorus's 
commission,  who  was  sent  by  Seleucus  to  carry 
away  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  to  the  victory 
obtained  by  Judas  Maccabreus  over  Nicanor ; 
that  is,  from  A.  M.  3828,  to  the  year  3843,  or 
A.  A.  C.  147.  There  are  in  the  Polyglot  bibles, 
both  of  Paris  and  London,  Syriac  versions  of 
both  these  books ;  but  they,  as  well  as  our  Eng- 
ligh  version,  are  translated  from  the  Greek. 
There  is  also  a  third  book  of  the  Maccabees, 
containing  the  history  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  in  Egypt,  by  Ptolemy  Philopater,  and  their 
sufferings  under  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  some  Alexandrian  Jew  in  Greek,  soon 
after  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach.  It  is 
in  most  of  the  ancient  MS.  copies  of  the  Greek 
Septuagint,  particularly  in  the  Alexandrian  and 
Vatican,  but  was  never  inserted  into  the  vulgar 
Latin  version  of  the  bible,  nor  consequently  into 
any  of    our   English   copies.      And  Josephus's 


history  of  the  martyrs,  that  suffered  under  Anti- 
ochus Rpiphanes,  is  found  in  some  MS-  Greek 
bibles,  under  the  name  of  the  Fourth  book  of 
the  Maccabees. 

Maccabees,  the  followers  of  Judas  Macca- 
baeus.  The  name  was  generally  applied  to  all 
who  suffered  in  the  cause  of  true  religion,  under 
the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  tyrants. 

MACCLESFIELD,  anciently  written  Max- 
field,  is  a  large  manufacturing  borough  and 
market-town  district,  eighteen  miles  and  a  half 
south  from  Manchester,  twelve  from  Stockport, 
and  1673  north-west  from  London.  Radal, 
earl  of  Chester,  first  constituted  it  a  borough ; 
and  in  or  near  the  year  1261,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  king  Edward  I.,  made  it  a  free  bo- 
rough, and  granted  the  burgesses  a  mercatorial 
guild.  By  the  conditions  of  this  charter,  the 
burgesses  were  required  to  grind  at  the  earl's 
mill  only,  and  to  bake  at  his  oven.  This  oven,  or 
bakehouse,  is  still  vested  in  the  crown,  and  a  lease 
of  it  wa-s  granted  in  1791,  for  twenty-four  years 
and  a  half.  By  a  charter  of  queen  Elizabeth's, 
the  corporate  body  was  to  consist  of  twenty-four 
capital  burgesses ;  but  a  later  charter,  from  king 
Charles  II.,  names  a  town-clerk,  a  coroner,  two 
Serjeants  at  mace,  &c.,  as  part  of  the  corporation. 
Among  other  articles  delivered  into  the  custody 
of  the  Serjeants  at  mace,  in  the  year  1620,  was 
'  a  bridle  for  a  curst  queane.'  In  the  town-box 
is  preserved  a  copy  of  a  petition  sent  to  Henry 
VII.  soon  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  praying 
that  the  citizens  might  not  lose  their  charter,  al- 
though unable  to  fill  up  the  due  number  of  al- 
dermen, having  lost  so  many  of  their  principal 
inhabitants  in  that  battle  in  his  service.  The 
corporation  are  entitled  to  all  springs  and  water- 
courses in  the  manor  of  Macclesfield  for  supply- 
ing the  town  with  water,  from  which  sources,  with 
the  tolls  of  the  market  and  fairs,  considerable 
emolument  is  derived.  A  court  of  record  is 
held  once  a  month  for  the  liberty  of  the  hun- 
dred, and  another  for  the  manor  and  forest ;  a 
court  leet  is  also  held  for  these  jurisdictions. 
This  town  is  the  head  of  the  hundred  of  Mac- 
clesfield-forest,  where  the  sessions  are  held  at 
Michaelmas  and  Easter,  to  try  persons  charged 
with  misdemeanors;  an  inferior  court  is  held 
weekly  by  the  mayor  and  justices. 

Macclesfield  contains  two  churches  and  seve- 
ral chapels.  St.  Michael's  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing; the  tower,  which  has  a  peal  of  eight  bells, 
is  seventy-two  feet  high.  The  parochial  chapel 
was  originally  built  by  king  Edward  I.,  in  the 
year  1278  ;  it  was  almost  rebuilt,  and  greatly 
enlarged  in  1740.  On  tiie  south  side  of  this 
chapel  is  an  oratory,  or  burial  chapel,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Savage  family  ;  several  of  whom 
were  interred  here.  It  now  belongs  to  the  earl 
of  Cholmondeley.  In  the  Legh  chapel  are  some 
sepulchral  memorials  of  the  family  of  Legh  of 
Lyme.  A  new  chapel  was  erected  in  the  year 
177.5  by  Charles  Roe,  esq. ;  and  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  obtained  in  1779,  when  it  was  called 
Christ's  Church,  or  chapel,  and  the  living  was 
made  a  perpetual  cure,  or  benefice,  to  be  subject 
to  the  bishop  of  Chester.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
handsome  marble  monument  of  the  founder,  by 
Bacon. 
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In  Uiis  town  are  meeting-houses  for  Metho- 
dists, and  for  the  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  and 
Independents.  A  grammar-scliool  was  founded 
here  by  Sir  John  Perceval,  knt.  Edward  VI. 
increased  its  revenues,  by  giving  lands  and 
houses  in  and  near  the  city  of  Chester.  An  act  of 
parliament  was  obtained  in  1768,  to  regulate  the 
management,  and  detine  the  constitution  of  this 
noted  seminary.  The  property  left  to  it  ori-jji- 
nally  brouglit  in  an  income  of  but  £'25  per 
annum,  it  now  produces  £900. 

From  the  abundance  of  coal  and  othe'"  minerals, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  manufactures  of  Mac- 
clesfield have  become  very  considerable.  These 
at  one  time  consisted  chiefly  of  wrouglit  buttons, 
of  silk,  mohair,  and  twist,  of  which  trade  this  town 
has  always  been  'he  centre.  This  business,  however, 
having  declined,  the  cotton  manufacture  suc- 
ceeded to  it.  There  are  about  thirty  silk  mills 
for  making  sewing  silk,  and  silk  for  the  manu- 
facturers. Coals  are  found  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  not  far  from  the  town  is  a 
considerable  breweiy.  There  are  also  numerous 
cotton  factories  :  goods  are  also  manufactured  in 
private  houses ;  and  there  are  several  muslin, 
silk-weaving,  and  twist  factories.  The  weaving 
of  silk  handkerchiefs,  and  the  making  of  ferret 
and  calico,  are  increasing  manufactures;  here  are 
five  or  six  dye-houses,  principally  for  silk,  a  tape 
manufactory,  and  a  bleaching  ground.  The  new 
regulations  concerning  the  silk  manufactures 
have  considerably  increased  the  trade  of  this 
town. 

MACDIARMID  (John),  an  ingenious  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  was  born  in  1779  at  Weem,  in 
Perthshire,  of  which  parish  his  father  was  minis- 
ter. He  was  educated  for  the  church,  but  on 
coming  to  London  became  editor  of  the  St. 
James's  Chronicle.  He  published  in  1803  An 
Enquiry  into  the  System  of  Military  Defence, 
2  vols.  Bvo. ;  which  was  followed  by  An  Enquiry 
into  the  Nature  of  Civil  and  jMilitary  Subordi- 
nation. His  last  and  best  work  was  entitled 
Lives  of  British  Statesmen,  4to.  He  died  in 
1808. 

MACE, /;.  s.  Sax.  mace  ;  Span,  maza  ;  Ital. 
viazza  ;  Er.  masque ;  Lat.  massa  ;  Gr.  fiai^a-  A 
heavy  weapon,  or  metal  club  ;  an  ensign  of  au- 
thority. 

With  him  ther  wenten  knightes  many  on 
Som  wol  ben  armed  in  an  habergeon, 

Som  wol  ben  armed  on  his  legs  wele, 

And  have  an  axe,  and  som  a  mace  of  stele. 

Charicir.    Canterbury  Tales. 
He  mightily  upheld  that  royal  mace, 
\\  hich  now  thou  bearest.  Faerie  Queene. 

The  Turkish  troops  breaking  in  with  their  scy- 
mitars  and  heavy  iron  maces,  made  a  most  bloody 
cexecution.  Knollca. 

O  murtherous  slumber ! 
Layest  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy 
That  plays  the  musick  ? 

Shakspeare.  Julius  Cfcsar. 
Death  with  his  mace  petrifick  smote.     Milluu. 

With   his  mace  tlieir  monarch  stnick   the  ground  ; 
With  inward  trembling  earth  received  the  wound. 
And  rising  streams  a  ready  passage  found. 

Drydeti. 
The  mighty  maces  with  such  haste  descend. 

They  break  the  bones,  and  make  the  annniir  li^nd. 

Vol.  XIII. 


I  was  placed  at  a  quadrangular  table,  opposite  i.) 
the  mace-hearer.  Spectator. 

The  crown,  a  mark  of  dignity  and  symbol  of 
power,  like  the  mace  and  sceptre,  was  also  taken  from 
the  JMay  :  being  the  representative  of  the  garland  or 
crown,  which  then  hung  on  the  top  of  the  May,  or 
pole,  it  was  the  signal  of  convening  the  people. 

Brand's  Antiquities. 

Mace,  n.  s-  i      Fr.  Ital.  and  Lat.  macis.      A 

Mace'ale.  J  kind  of  spice :  mace-ale  is,  ale 
spiced  with  mace. 

Water,  vinegar,  and  honey,  is  a  most  excellent 
sudorifick :  it  is  more  efi'ectual  wiih  a  little  mace 
added  to  it.  Arhuthnut. 

1  prescribed  him  a  draught  of  maceale,  with  hopes 
to  dispose  him  to  rest.  Wiseman's  Surgertf. 

The  nutmeg  is  inclosed  in  a  threefold  covering,  of 
which  the  second  is  mace :  it  is  thin  and  membrana- 
ceous, of  an  oleaginous  and  yellowish  colour  :  it  has 
an  extremely  fragrant,  aromatick,  and  agreeable 
smell,  and  a  pleasant,  but  acrid  and  oleaginous  taste. 
Hill's  Materia  Medicu. 

The  Mace  was  anciently  much  used  by  the 
cavalry  of  all  nations.  It  was  commonly  made 
of  iron  ;  its  figure  much  resembles  a  chocolate- 
mill;  many  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  tower. 
It  was  with  one  of  these  that  Walworth,  mayor 
of  London,  knocked  the  rebel  Wat  Tyler  from 
off  his  horse  in  Sraithfield,  for  approaching  the 
young  king  Richard  II.  in  an  insolent  manner; 
and,  as  he  fell,  he  despatched  him  with  his  dagger. 
In  modern  times  it  has  changed  its  form ;  and, 
being  no  longer  an  instrument  of  war,  is  made 
of  copper  or  silver  gilt,  ornamented  with  a 
crown,  globe,  and  cross,  and  is  now  the  chief 
ensign  of  authority  throughout  Great  Britain. 
Similar  to  the  ancient  maces  were  those  staves 
at  the  end  of  which  iron  or  leaden  balls  armed 
with  spikes  were  suspended  by  chains ;  they 
were  till  lately  carried  by  the  pioneers  of  the 
trained  bands  or  city  militia. 

]Mace,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  second  coat 
or  covering  of  the  kernel  of  the  nutmeg,  is  a 
thin  and  membranaceous  substance,  of  an  olea- 
ginous nature,  and  a  yellowish  color;  being  met 
with  in  flakes  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  whicli 
are  divided  into  a  multitude  of  ramifications. 
It  is  of  an  extremely  fragrant,  aromatic,  and 
agreeable  flavor ;  and  of  a  pleasant,  but  acrid 
oleaginous  taste.  It  is  carminative,  stomachic, 
and  astringent ;  and  possesses  all  the  virtues  of 
nutmeg,  but  has  less  astringency.  The  oils  of 
mace  and  nutme<jr,  whether  prepared  by  distil- 
lation or  expression,  are  so  much  of  the  same 
nature,  that  they  may  be  indiscriminately  used 
for  one  another  on  all  occasions.  They  give  ease 
in  cholics,  and  often  in  nephritic  cases,  taken  in- 
ternally from  one  drop  to  five  or  six  of  the  dis- 
tilled oil,  or  an  equal  quantity  of  the  expressed; 
and  externally,  they  are  of  use  to  rub  paralytic 
limbs :  they  also  assist  digestion  ;  and  will  often 
stop  vomitings,  and  hiccough'*,  only  by  being 
rubbed  on  tlie  region  of  the  stomach. 

MACEDOX,  or  Macedonia,  a  celebrated 
kingdom  of  antiquity,  bounded  on  tlie  cast  by 
the  yi'.gean  Sea ;  on  the  south  by  Thessaly  and 
Epirus  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea  or  Adri- 
atic ;  and  on  the  north  at  first  by  the  Strymon 
and  the  .Scardian  mountain.'^-,  but  afterv.ardn  by 
the  Nessus. 

2  U 
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The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  extended  in  a 
direct  line  only  l.OO  miles  in  length;  but  the 
windings  of  tlie  coast  lengthened  it  out  to  three 
times  that  extent ;  m  whicli  almost  every  conve- 
nient situation  was  occupied  by  a  Grecian  sea- 
port. The  country  was  uaturaily  divided  by  the 
Thermaic  and  Strymonic  gulfs,  into  the  provinces 
of  Pieria,  Chalcis,  and  Pangseus.  The  middle 
region,  which  took  its  name  from  a  city  of  Eu- 
boea,  whence  it  was  originally  peopled,  was  very 
fertile  and  pleasant;  the  inland  country  being 
diversified  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  arms  of  the  sea, 
was  extremely  convenient  for  inland  navigation, 
while  the  towns  of  Amphipolis,  Potidaea,  Acan- 
thus, and  many  others,  afforded  marts  for  the 
commerce  of  the  republics  of  Greece,  as  well  as 
of  Thrace  and  Macedon.  On  one  side  of  this 
district  were  the  mountains  of  Pangseus,  and  on 
tiie  otner  the  plains  of  Pieria.  The  Pangaean 
mountains,  which  extended  ninety  miles  towards 
the  east  on  the  river  Nessus,  though  proper  nei- 
ther for  corn  nor  pasture,  produced  plenty  of 
limber  for  ship-building ;  while  the  southern 
branches  of  the  mountain  contained  rich  veins  of 
gold  and  silver ;  but  these,  though  wrought  suc- 
cessively by  the  Thasians  and  the  Athenians, 
were  only  brought  to  perfection  by  king  Philip 
II.,  who  extracted  from  them  gold  and  silver  to 
the  value  of  £200,000  sterling  annually.  Pieria 
extended  fifty  miles  along  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  to 
the  confines  of  Thessaly  and  Mount  Pindus. 
The  inland  part  of  the  country  was  beautifully 
diversified  with  shady  hills  and  fountains ;  and 
so  admirably  calculated  for  retirement,  that  the 
ancients  looked  upon  it  to  be  the  favorite  haunt 
of  the  muses,  and  accordingly  bestowed  upon 
them  the  title  of  Pierides.  In  the  most  early 
times  this  country  was  called  iF.mathia  from 
^Emathias,  one  of  its  princes.  The  name  of 
Macedon  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
Macedo,  a  descendant  of  Deucalion ;  though 
others  suppose  it  to  have  been  only  a  corruption 
of  Mygdonia,  a  district  of  the  country.  In  those 
remote  ages,  Macedon  was  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  petty  principalities,  of  which  scarcely 
even  the  names  are  now  known. 

All  authors  agree,  that  Caranus  was  the  first 
who  established  any  permament  sovereignty  in 
Macedon.  He  was  an  Argive,  a  descendant  of 
Hercules,  and  about  814  years  B.  C.  conducted 
a  small  colony  of  his  countrymen  into  the  inland 
district  of  Macedon,  then  called  .^mathia.  This 
territory  was  about  300  miles  in  circumference. 
On  the  soutli  it  wa.s  separated  from  the  sea  by  a. 
number  of  (>reek  republics,  of  which  the  most 
considerable  were  those  of  Olynthus  and  Amphi- 
polis ;  and  on  the  north-east  and  west  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  kingdoms  of  Thrace,  Pceonia, 
and  lUyricum.  According  to  the  traditions  of 
those  times  Caranus,  having  consulted  the  oracle 
on  the  success  of  his  intended  expedition,  was 
commanded  to  be  directed  by  the  goats  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  empire.  For  some  time  he 
proceeded  at  random,  without  knowing  what  to 
make  of  the  oracle's  answer;  but  happening  to 
enter  the  small  kingdom  of  yEmathia,  at  that 
time  governed  by  king  [Nlidas,  he  oberved  a  herd 
of  goats  running  towards  Edessa  the  capital, 
llecollecting  then  the  answer  of  the  oracle,  he 


attacked  and  took  the  cily  by  surprise,  soon  after 
making  himself  master  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
In  memory  of  this  remarkable  event  he  called 
the  city  .Egea,  and  the  people  iEgiates,  from  the 
goats  who  conducted  him,  and  made  use  of  the 
figure  of  a  goat  in  his  standard.  This  fable  ac- 
counts for  the  figure  of  a  goat  on  the  coins  of 
Philip  and  his  successors.  The  little  colony  of 
Argives  led  into  vEmathia  by  Caranus  would 
soon  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  barbarous 
nations  who  surrounded  it,  had  not  this  prince 
and  his  subjects  taken  care  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  their  neighbours,  rather  than  to  at- 
tempt to  subdue  them.  They  instructed  them  in 
the  Grecian  religion  and  government,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  many  useful  arts  ;  adopting  them- 
selves, in  some  degree,  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  barbarians.  Thus  they  gradually  asso- 
ciated with  the  fierce  and  warlike  tribes  in  their 
neighbourhood ;  and  this  prudent  conduct,  being 
followed  by  succeeding  generations,  may  be  look- 
ed upon  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Macedonian 
greatness.  Caranus  dying,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
eigiit  years,  left  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Ccenus 
in  786,  who,  having  considerably  enlarged  his 
dominions,  was  succeeded  by  Thurymas  in  774  ; 
and  he  by  Perdiccas  I.  in  729.  This  last  prince 
is  by  Thucydides  and  Herodotus  accounted  the 
founder  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy ;  but  his 
history  is  so  obscured  by  fable  tliat  nothing  cer- 
tain can  now  be  known  concerning  it.  In  process 
of  time,  however,  the  good  luiderstanding  which 
had  subsisted  between  the  Macedonians  and  their 
barbarous  neighbours  began  to  be  interrupted  ; 
and  in  691  B.  C.  the  kingdom  was  for  the  first 
time  invaded  by  the  Illyrians.  At  first  they  did 
considerable  damage  by  their  ravages ;  but  Ar- 
gaeus  the  son  and  successor  of  Perdiccas  1.,  hav- 
ing decoyed  them  into  an  ambush,  cut  off  great 
numbers,  and  obliged  the  remainder  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  In  the  reign  of  his  successors,  how- 
ever, they  returned,  and  often  proved  very  trou- 
blesome enemies.  Arg?cus  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Philip  I.,  in  640  B.  C,  and  he  by  his  son 
Europas  in  602  ;  who  left  the  kingdom  to  his 
son  Alcctas  in  576. 

Alcetas  ascended  the  throne  about  the  time 
that  tlie  Persian  monarchy  was  founded,  and  had 
the  dexterity  to  preserve  his  dominions  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  Greeks  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  Persians  on  the  other ;  biit  in  the 
reign  of  his  son  Amyntas  I.,  who  succeeded  him 
in  547,  a  formal  demand  was  made  of  submission 
to  the  great  king  Darius,  by  sending  him  a  pre- 
sent of  earth  and  water.  Seven  ambassadors 
were  sent  on  this  errand  by  Megabyzus,  one  of 
the  officers  of  Dnrius.  They  were  sumptuously 
entertained  by  Amyntas;  but,  having  attempted 
to  take  some  indecent  liberties  with  the  Mace- 
donian women,  Alexander  the  king's  son  caused 
them  all  to  be  murdered.  This  rash  action  had 
almost  proved  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  Alex- 
ander pacified  Bubaris,  the  general  sent  against 
him  by  Megabyzus,  by  means  of  his  sister 
Gygxa,  a  very  beautiful  woman,  with  whom  the 
Persian  fell  in  love,  and  afterwards  married  her. 
From  this  time  the  ^Macedonians  were  accounted 
the  faithful  allies  of  the  Persians  ;  and  Alexander 
obtained  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Mount  Ilseraus  and  Olympus,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  city  of  Alabanda  in  Phrygia  was  given 
to  Amyntas.  The  Macedonians  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  of 
Greece,  by  furnishing  their  allies  witli  200,000 
recruits  :  though  some  cities,  particularly  Poti- 
daea,  Olynthus,  and  Pallene,  adhered  to  the  Gre- 
cian interest.  The  last  two  were  taken  and  razed, 
and  the  inhabitants  massacred  by  the  Persians ; 
but  Potidsea  escaped  by  reason  of  the  sea  break- 
ing into  the  Persians'  camp,  where  it  did  great 
damage.  Alexander,  however,  afterwards  thought 
proper  to  court  the  favor  of  the  Greeks  by  giving 
them  intelligence  of  the  time  when  Mardonius 
designed  to  attack  them.  Tiie  remaining  trans- 
actions of  this  reign  are  entirely  unknown,  far- 
ther than  that  he  enlarged  his  dominions  to  the 
river  Nessus  on  the  east,  and  the  Axius  on  the 
west. 

Alexander  I.  was  succeeded,  in  454,  by  his  son 
Perdiccas  II.,  whose  reign  was  a  series  of  un- 
successful intrigues  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Athenian  influence  in  Olynthus,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  that  of  Macedon  in  its  stead.  Per- 
diccas II.  was  succeeded  about  417  B.  C.  by  his 
son  Archelaus,  who  enlarged  his  dominions  by 
the  conquest  of  Qydna,  and  other  places  in 
Pieria,  though  his  ambition  seems  rather  to  have 
been  to  improve  his  dominions  than  greatly  to 
extend  them.  He  facilitated  the  communication 
between  the  principal  towns  of  Macedon,  by 
cutting  straight  roads  through  the  country  : 
built  walls  and  fortresses  in  such  places  as  afford- 
ed favorable  situations  ;  encouraged  agriculture 
and  the  arts,  particularly  those  subservient  to 
war ;  formed  magazines  of  arms ;  raised  and 
disciplined  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  ;  and, 
in  a  word,  added  more  to  the  solid  grandeur  of 
Macedon  than  had  been  done  by  all  his  prede- 
cessors. Nor  was  he  regardless  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
His  palace  was  adorned  by  the  works  of  Grecian 
painters.  Euripides  was  long  entertained  at  his 
court;  Socrates  and  other  men  of  merit  and  ge- 
nius were  invited  to  reside  in  Macedon,  and 
treated  with  distinguished  regard  by  a  monarch 
attentive  to  promote  his  own  glory  and  the  hap- 
piness of  his  subjects.  This  great  monarch  died 
after  a  reign  of  forty-one  years,  but  according  to 
others  of  six  ;  and  after  his  death  the  kingdom 
fell  under  the  power  of  weak  princes  and  usurp- 
ers. A  number  of  competitors  appeared  for  the 
throne  :  and  these  by  turns  called  in  to  their  as- 
sistance the  Thracians,  Illyrians,  Thcssalians,  the 
Olynthian  confederacy,  Athens,  Sparta,  and 
Thebes. 

Bardyllis,  an  active  and  daring  chief,  who, 
from  being  head  of  a  gang  of  robbers,  had  become 
sovereign  of  the  Illyrians,  entered  Macedon  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  deposed  Amyntas 
II.,  the  grandson  of  Alexander  I.,  and  set  up  in 
his  place  one  Arga;us,  who  consented  to  become 
tributary  to  the  Illyrians.  Another  candidate 
for  tlie  throne,  named  Pausanias,  was  supported 
by  tl«e  Thracians ;  but,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Thessalians  and  Olynthians,  Amyntas  was  re- 
stored in  :197.  After  his  restoration,  liowever, 
the  Oiyntliians  refused  to  deliver  up  several 
places  of  impoilance  belonsing  to  Macedon, 
which  Amyntas  had  either  entrusted  to  their  care 


or  which  they  had  taken  from  his  antagonist. 
Amyntas  complained  to  Sparta;  and  that  repub- 
lic sent  first  2000  men  under  Eudamidas,  and 
afterwards  a  powerful  reinforcement  under  his 
brother  Phcebidas;  but  these  last  were  detained 
till  tire  season  for  action  was  past.  Eudamidas, 
IvDwever,  with  his  small  army,  performed  essen- 
tial service.  The  appearance  of  a  Spartan  army 
encouraged  the  subjects  and  allies  of  the  Olyn- 
thians to  revolt ;  and  the  city  of  Potidaa  surren- 
dered soon  after  his  arrival.  But  being  too  much 
elated  with  his  success,  Eudamidas  approached 
so  near  Olynthus,  that  he  was  attacked,  defeated, 
and  killed  in  a  sally  of  the  citizens.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Teleutias  the  brotlier  of  Agesilaus, 
who  commanded  a  body  of  10,000  Spartans,  and 
was  assisted  by  king  Amyntas  and  Derdas  his 
brother,  the  governor  of  the  most  westerly  pro- 
vince of  Macedon,  which  abounded  in  cavalry. 
By  these  formidable  enemies  the  Olynthians  were 
defeated"  in  a  number  of  battles,  and  obliged  to 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  city  ;  on  which  Te- 
leutias advanced  with  his  whole  forces  to  invest 
Olynthus.  But  his  excessive  eagerness  to  de- 
stroy his  enemies  proved  his  ruin.  A  body  of 
Olynthian  horse  passed  the  Amnias  in  sight  of 
the  allied  army,  though  so  much  superior  in 
number.  Teleuties  ordered  his  targeteers  to  at- 
tack them ;  the  Olynthians,  having  retreated 
across  the  river,  were  closely  pursued  by  the 
Lacedemonians,  great  part  of  whom  also  passed 
the  river;  but  the  Olyndiians,  suddenly  turning 
upon  them,  killed  upwards  of  100,  with  Tlemo- 
nidas  their  leader.  Teleutias,  exasperated  at 
this  disaster,  ordered  the  remainder  of  the  tar- 
geteers and  cavalry  to  pursue  ;  while  he  himself 
advanced  at  the  head  of  the  heavy  armed  foot 
with  such  celerity  that  they  began  to  fall  into 
disorder.  But  the  Lacedemonians  imprudently 
advancing  just  under  the  battlements  of  the  city, 
the  townsmen  on  the  walls  discharged  upon  them 
a  shower  of  missile  weapons,  while  the  flower  of 
the  Olynthian  troops  sallied  forth  and  attacked 
them  with  such  violence,  that  Teleutias  was  slain, 
the  Spartans  defeated,  and  the  whole  army  at 
last  dispersed  with  great  slaughter,  and  obliged 
to  shelter  themselves  in  Acanthus,  Apollonia, 
Spartolus,  and  Potidcea.  The  Spartans,  undis- 
mayed by  this  terrible  disaster,  continued  their 
operations  under  their  king  Agesipolis,  and  after 
his  death  under  Polybiades,  an  experienced  ge- 
neral, with  so  much  success,  by  sea  and  land, 
tliat  the  Olynthians,  after  holding  out  for  ten 
months,  at  last  submitted  on  very  humiliating 
conditions.  They  formally  renounced  all  claim 
to  the  dominions  of  Chalcis ;  they  ceded  the 
Macedonian  cities  to  their  ancient  governor ;  and 
in  consequence  of  tliis  Amyntas  left  the  city  of 
iEgea  or  Edessa,  where  till  now  he  had  held  his 
royal  residence,  and  fixed  it  at  Pella,  a  city  of 
great  strength  and  beauty,  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence, whidi,  together  with  a  plain  of  consider- 
able extent,  vVas  defended  by  impenetrable 
morasses,  and  by  the  rivers  Axius  and  Lydias. 
It  was  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  /Ivican  Sea, 
with  which  it  communicated  by  these  rivers.  It 
was  originally  founded  by  Greeks,  who  had  lately 
conquered  and  peopled  it :  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  misfortunes  of   ')ivnllius,  it  now  became 
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the  capital  of  Macedon,  which  it  continue;!  ever 
after  to  be.  Amyntas,  thus  fully  estahlished  iu 
his  dominions,  continued  to  enjoy  tn.nquillity 
during  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Alexander  II.  in  371  B.  C. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  II.  was  short,  and 
disturbed  by  invasions  of  tlie  Illyrians;  from 
whom  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  a  peace.  His 
two  brothers,  Perdiecas  and  Philip,  being  botii 
very  young,  Pausanias  again  usurped  the  throne; 
but  was  soon  deprived  of  it  by  the  exertions  of 
Ipiiicrates  the  Athenian  ;  who,  in  gratitude  for 
favors  he  had  formerly  received  from  Amyntas 
and  his  queen  Eurydice,  expelled  the  usurper, 
and  established  Perdiecas,  the  eldest  son,  on  the 
throne.  During  the  minority  of  Perdiecas,  how- 
ever, his  bastard  brother,  Ptolemy  Alorites,  who 
was  his  guardian,  usurped  the  throne;  but  was 
deposed  by  the  Theban  general  Pelopidas,  who 
reinstated  Perdiecas  in  his  dominions,  in  366 
B.  C. ;  and,  to  secure  the  dependence  of  Macedon 
upon  Thebes,  carried  along  with  him  thirty 
JNIacedon  youths  as  hostages;  among  whom  was 
Philip  the  king's  younger  brother.  Perdiecas 
now,  elated  by  the  protection  of  such  powerful 
allies,  forgot  Iphicrates  and  the  Athenians,  and 
even  disputed  their  right  to  Amphipolis,  whicli 
had  been  decreed  to  them  by  the  general  coun- 
cil of  Greece.  He  also  refused  to  Bardyllis,  the 
Illyrian,  the  tribute  which  the  Macedonians  had 
agreed  to  pay  him,  which  occasioned  a  war  with 
that  nation,  wiierein  the  ^Macedonians  were  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  4000  men,  Perdiecas  him- 
self being  taken  prisoner,  and  dying  soon  after  of 
his  wounds.  The  kingdom  was  now  left  in  the 
most  deplorable  state.  Amyntas  HI.,  the  son  of 
Perdiecas,  was  an  infant;  the  Thebans,  in  whom 
Perdiecas  had  placed  so  much  confidence,  were 
deprived  of  the  sovereignty  of  Greece ;  the 
Athenians,  justly  provoked  at  the  ingratitude  of 
the  late  monarch,  showed  an  hostile  disposition  ; 
the  Illyrians  ravaged  the  west  and  the  Ptconians 
the  north  quarter  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  Thracians 
supported  Pausanias,  and  proposed  to  send  him 
into  Macedon  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  : 
while  Argaius,  the  former  rival  of  Amyntas,  re- 
newed his  pretensions  to  the  throne,  and,  by  flat- 
tering the  Athenians  with  the  hopes  of  recovering 
Amphipolis,  easily  induced  them  to  support  his 
claims;  in  consequence  of  which  they  fitted  out 
a  fleet,  with  3000  heavy  armed  soldiers,  which 
they  sent  to  the  coast  of  Macedon.  Philip,  the 
late  king's  brother,  no  sooner  heard  of  his  defeat 
and  death,  than  he  set  out  privately  from  Thebes ; 
and,  on  his  arrival  at  Macedon,  found  matters  in 
the  situation  above  described.  Naturally  ambi- 
tious, he  had  acquired,  during  the  time  he  was 
an  hostage,  ahigh  degree  of  that  knowledge  of  men 
and  manners,  whicli  was  most  suited  to  insure 
his  success.  From  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had 
been  much  in  the  family  of  Epaminondas :  and 
in  his  travels  through  Greece  he  had  cultivated 
an  acquaintance  with  Plato,  Isocrates,  Aristotle, 
and  other  great  philosophers.  His  appearance 
in  Macedon  instantly  chan^^ed  the  face  of  afifairs. 
In  the  name  of  his  nephew,  Amyntas  III.,  he 
treated  with  the  Pajonians  and  Thracians  ;  whom, 
by  bribery  and  fair  promises,  he  prevailed  upon 
to  abandon  Pausanias,  and  withdraw  their  forces. 


as  the  Illyrians  had  already  done.  And,  having 
thus  got  rid  of  these  barbarians,  he  was  now  at 
liberty  to  o]ipose  the  Athenians,  who  supported 
Argteus,  and  threatened  a  very  formidable  inva- 
sion. The  appearance,  however,  of  the  Athenian 
fieti  jefore  Methone,  with  that  of  Argasus  at  tiie 
head  of  a  numerous  army  in  Pieria,  having  filled 
the  whole  country  with  consternation,  Philip 
took  the  opportunity  of  getting  Amyntas  set 
aside,  and  himself  declared  king  :  for  which 
the  danger  of  the  times  aflbrded  a  very  plausible 
pretext 

Argaius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  advanced 
with  his  Athenian  allies  towards  Edessa,  Philip, 
after  cutting  off"  great  numbers  of  his  men,  de- 
feated him  in  a  general  engagement ;  in  which 
Argaeus,  with  the  flower  of  his  army,  was  cut  in 
pieces,  and  the  rest  taken  prisoners.  As,  amon;^ 
these  prisoners,  there  was  a  great  number  both 
of  Macedonians  and  Athenians,  he  determined,  by 
his  treatment  of  them,  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
both  parties.  The  former  were  called  into  his 
presence,  and,  after  a  gentle  reprimand,  admit- 
ted to  swear  allegiance  to  him ;  the  latter  were 
entertained  at  his  table,  dismissed  without  ran- 
som, and  their  baggage  restored.  The  prisoners 
were  just  allowed  time  to  return  home,  and  spread 
abroad  the  news  of  Philip's  generosity,  when 
they  were  followed  by  ambassadors  from  Mace- 
don with  proposals  for  peace.  As  he  knew  that 
the  loss  of  Amphipolis  had  greatly  irritated  the 
Athenians,  he  now  renounced  his  jurisdiction 
over  it,  and  declared  it  free,  and  subject  only  to 
the  government  of  its  own  laws.  This  artful 
conduct  so  wrought  upon  the  Athenians,  that 
they  consented  to  the  renewal  of  a  treaty  which 
had  formerly  subsisted  between  them  and  his  fa- 
ther Amyntas  II.  Thus  he  removed  all  jealousy 
of  his  ambition,  and  even  induced  them  to  ensjage 
in  a  ruinous  war  with  their  allies,  which  occupied 
their  attention  until  Philip  had  an  opportunity 
of  getting  himself  so  well  established  on  his 
throne,  that  it  was  impossible  to  overthrow  him. 
—  Being  thus  left  at  liberty  to  regulate  his  do- 
mestic concerns,  he  beaan  to  circumscribe  the 
power  of  his  chiefs  ;  who,  especially  in  the  more 
remote  provinces,  paid  very  little  regard  to  the 
authority  of  the  kings  of  Macedon.  To  coun- 
teract their  ambition,  Philip  chose  a  body  of  the 
bravest  Macedonian  youths,  whom  he  entertain- 
ed at  his  own  tabic,  and  honored  with  many  tes- 
timonies of  his  friendship,  giving  them  the  title 
of  his  companions,  allowing  diem  constantly  to  at- 
tend him  in  war  and  hunting.  Their  intimacy 
with  the  sovereign,  which  was  considered  as  an 
indication  of  their  merit,  obliged  them  to  supe- 
rior diligence  in  all  the  severe  duties  of  military 
discipline  ;  and  the  young  nobility,  eager  to  par- 
ticipate such  high  honors,  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  endeavours  to  gain  admission  into  this 
distinguished  order;  so  thai,  while  on  the  one 
hand  tliey  served  as  hostages,  on  the  other  they 
formed  a  useful  seminary  for  future  generals,  by 
whom  both  Philip  and  Alexander  were  afterwards 
greatly  assisted  in  their  conquests.  About  this 
lime  Philip  is  said  to  have  instituted  the  Maccr 
donian  phalanx  ;  but  this  is  disputed  by  Dr. 
Gillies.  Instead  of  this,  Philip,  according  to 
our  author,  procured  arms,  horses,  and  other  ne- 
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ce&saries  for  war;  and  introduced  a  more  severe 
and  exact  military  discipline  than  liad  formerly 
been  known  in  Macedon.  While  he  thus  took 
the  best  methods  to  render  himself  secure  at 
home  and  formidable  abroad,  the  Pseonians 
again  began  to  make  incursions  into  the  kingdom. 
The  death  of  Agis  their  king,  however,  who 
was  a  man  of  great  military  skill,  deprived  them 
of  almost  every  power  of  resistance  when  they 
were  attacked.  Philip,  in  consequence,  overran 
their  country  with  little  opposition,  and  re- 
duced them  to  the  state  of  tributaries  to  JNIace- 
don.  No  sooner  was  this  accomplished,  than 
lie  undertook  a  winter's  campaign  against 
the  Illyrians,  who  had  long  been  the  enemies 
of  Macedon.  They  now  extended  their  terri- 
tory to  the  east  by  which  means  the  Macedo- 
nians were  excluded  from  the  harbours  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic.  This  was  a  grievance  to 
Philip,  who  seems  early  to  have  meditated  the 
raising  of  a  naval  power;  neither  could  he  hope 
to  be  in  safety,  should  the  kingdom  be  left 
open  to  the  incursions  of  a  barbarous  enemy ; 
Jor  which  reasons  he  determined  at  once  to 
humble  those  enemies  so  completely,  that 
ihey  should  no  longer  give  him  any  distur- 
bance. After  an  ineffectual  negociation,  he  was 
met  by  Bardyllis  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
body  of  infantry,  but  with  only  400  horse.  They 
for  some  time  made  a  gallant  resistance,  but 
were  at  last  defeated  with  the  loss  of  7000  men, 
among  whom  was  Bardyllis,  who  fell  at  the  age 
of  ninety.  The  consequence  was,  the  cession  of 
a  considerable  part  of  their  territory,  and  subjec- 
tion to  an  annual  tribute.  Philip  now  began  to 
put  in  execution  greater  designs  than  any  he  had 
yet  attempted.  The  ricii  coasts  to  the  south  of 
Macedon,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks,  presented 
a  strong  temptation  to  his  ambition  and  avarice. 
The  confederacy  of  Olynthus,  after  having  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  Sparta,  was  become  more  power- 
ful than  ever,  and  could  send  into  the  field  an 
army  of  10,000  armed  troops,  besides  a  number 
of  cavalry.  Most  of  the  towns  in  Chalcidice 
were  become  its  allies  or  subjects ;  so  that  this 
populous  province,  with  Pangseus  on  the  right 
and  Pieria  on  the  left,  formed  a  barrier  against 
any  incursions  of  the  Macedonians.  But  Philip, 
anxious  to  establish  a  navy,  considered  the  con- 
quest of  Ainphipolis  as  more  immediately  ne- 
cessary, as,  besides  its  naval  and  commercial  ad- 
vantages, it  would  open  a  road  to  the  woods  and 
mines  of  Pangseus.  The  Amphipolitans,  alarmed 
at  the  hostile  designs  of  I'hilip,  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Olynthians,  who 
readily  received  them  into  the  confederacy,  and 
sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  requesting  their  as- 
sistance against  Philip.  But  the  Macedonian 
sent  his  agents  to  Athens,  with  such  expedition, 
that  they  arrived  before  any  thing  could  be  con- 
cluded with  the  Olynthian  deputies.  Having 
gained  over  the  popular  orators,  he  flattered  the 
senate  in  such  an  artful  manner,  that  a  negocia- 
tion was  set  on  foot,  by  which  IMiilip  engaged 
to  conquer  Amphipolis  for  the  Athenians,  upon 
condition  that  they  surrendered  to  him  the  fort  ol 
Pydna.  Thus  the  Athenians,  deceived  by  tlieir 
own  magistrates,  and  outwitted  by  the  policy  of 
Philip,  rejected  the  offers  of  the  Olynthians.  T"he 


ambassadors  of  Olynthus  returned  higiily  dis 
gusted  with  their  reception,  but  had  scarcely 
communicated  the  news  to  their  countrymen, 
when  Philip's  army  arrived  at  Olynthus;  and, 
pretending  to  condole  with  them  on  the  affront 
they  had  received  at  Athens,  expressed  their  sur- 
prise that  they  should  court  the  assistance  of  that 
distant  and  haughty  republic,  when  they  could 
avail  themselves  of  the  power  of  JNIacedon,  which 
wished  to  enter  into  alliance  with  their  confede- 
racy. As  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  Philip  offered 
to  put  them  in  possession  of  Anthemus,  an  im- 
portant town  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  reduce  for 
them  the  cities  of  Pydna  and  Potidaea.  Thus  he 
prevailed  upon  the  Olynthians  not  only  to  aban- 
don Amphipolis,  but  even  to  assist  him  ;  after 
which  he  pressed  that  city  so  closely,  that,  unable 
to  defend  itself  alone  against  so  powerful  an 
enemy,  it  surrendered  at  discretion,  A.  A.  C. 
357. 

Though  the  obstinate  defence  of  the  Amphi- 
politans might  have  furnished  a  pretence  for  se- 
verity, Philip  contented  himself  with  banishing  a 
few  of  the  popular  leaders  from  whom  he  had 
most  cause  to  dread  opposition,  treating  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants  with  great  clemency  ;  but  took 
care  to  add  Amphipolis  to  his  own  dominions, 
notwithstanding  his  promises  to  the  Athenians. 
Finding  it  against  his  interest  at  this  time  to  at- 
tack the  Olynthians,  he  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  that  republic  with  great  assiduity  ;  took  the 
cities  of  Pydna  and  Potidrea,  which  he  readily 
yielded  to  the  Olynthians,  though  tliey  had  given 
him  but  little  assistance  in  the  reduction  of  these 
places.  Potida-a  had  been  garrisoned  by  the 
Athenians,  and  these  the  artful  king  sent  back 
without  ransom.  He  next  took  possession  of 
the  gold  mines  of  Thrace  by  the  conquest  of 
Crenidee,  which  he  made  a  Macedonian  colony, 
and  named  Philippi ;  and  drew  annually  from  its 
coal  mines  nearly  100  talents, or. £200,000 sterling. 
The  coins  struck  here  were  likewise  called  Philippi . 
Philip  next  took  upon  him  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  Thessaly,  \ihere  every  thing  was  in  confusion. 
This  country  had  been  greatly  oppressed  by  Alex- 
ander tyrant  of  Pherae,  as  well  as  by  Tissiphor- 
nus,  Pitholaus,  and  l.ycophron,  his  brothers-in- 
law,  who  had  murdered  him.  By  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Thessalians  and  Macedonians,  tiiese 
usurpers  were  easily  overthrown,  and  the  Thessa- 
lians, out  of  a  mistaken  gratitude,  surrendered  to 
l^hilip  all  the  revenues  arising  from  their  fairs 
and  towns  of  commerce,  as  well  as  the  conveni- 
ences of  their  harbours  and  shipjiing.  Having 
thus  not  only  established  his  sovereignty,  but 
rendered  himself  very  formidable  to  his  neigh- 
bors, he  formed  an  alliance  with  Arybbas  king  of 
Epirus,  and  in  A.  A.  C.  357  married  Olympias, 
his  sister.  The  nuptials  were  solemnised  at  Pella 
with  great  pomp,  and  several  months  were  spent 
in  shows  and  diversions  :  during  which  Philip 
showed  such  ])roneness  to  vice  of  every  kind,  as 
disgraced  him  in  tiie  eyes  of  his  neighbours,  and 
probably  laid  tiie  foundation  of  his  domestic  un- 
ha]5piness.  So  much  was  his  behaviour  taken 
notice  of  by  tlic  neighbouring  stales,  that  the  Vxo- 
nians  and  Illyrians  threw  offthe  yoke,  and  engaged 
in  their  schemes  Cotys  king  of  Thrace.  But  Philip 
giving  up  his  dissipation,  early  in  the  spring  of  350, 
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took  the  field  with  tiie  flower  of  his  troops,  and, 
marchinc;  in  person  against  the  Pseonians  and 
Thraciaiis,  despatched  Parmenio  into  Illyria. 
Both  enterprises  proved  successful ;  and,  ^vhile 
Pliilip  returned  victorious  from  Thrace,  he  re- 
ceived an  account  of  Parmenio's  victory ;  a  se- 
cond messenger  informed  him  of  a  victory  gaine'd 
by  liis  chariot  at  the  Olympic  games  ;  and  a  third 
that  Oiympias  had  been  delivered  of  a  son  at 
Pella.  This  was  tiie  celebrated  Alexander,  to 
whom  the  diviners  prophesied  the  highest  pros- 
perity and  glory,  from  his  being  born  in  such 
auspicious  circumstances.  Soon  after  Alexan- 
der's birth,  Philip  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Aristotle  :  '  Know  that  a  son  is  born  to  us.  We 
thank  the  gods  not  so  much  for  their  gift,  as  for 
bestowing  it  at  a  time  when  Aristotle  lives.  We 
assure  ourselves  that  you  will  form  him  a  prince 
worthy  of  his  father,  and  worthy  of  Macedon.' 
Pa'onia  was  now  one  of  his  provinces ;  on  the 
east  his  dominions  extended  to  the  sea  of  Thasos, 
and  on  the  west  to  the  lake  Lychnidus.  The 
Thessalians  were  in  effect  subject  to  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and  Amphipolis  secured  him  many  com- 
mercial advantages;  he  had  a  numerous  and  well 
disciplined  army,  with  plentiful  resources  for 
supporting  such  an  armament,  and  carrying  on 
his  other  ambitious  schemes.  His  first  scheme 
was  the  reduction  of  Olynthus,  the  most  populous 
and  fertile  country  on  the  borders  of  Macedon ; 
after  which  his  ambition  prompted  him  to  ac- 
quire tl;e  sovereignty  of  all  Greece.  He  had  de- 
prived the  Athenians  gradually  of  several  settle- 
ments in  Thrace  and  Macedon;  b^*^^  he  took  care 
always  to  give  such  appearance  of  justic  ?  to  his 
actions,  that  his  antagonists  could  hardly  find  a 
plausible  pretext  for  engaging  in  A'ar  against  him. 
He  perceived  that  the  affairs  o:-  the  Greeks  were 
drawing  to  a  crisis,  and  he  determined  to  wait 
the  issue  of  their  dissensions.  The  Phocians 
ploughed  up  the  lands  consecrated  to  Apollo, 
and  the  Amphictyons  fulminated  a  decree  against 
them,  commanding  the  sacred  lands  to  be  laid 
waste,  and  imposing  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  com- 
munity. Their  resistance  to  this  decree  involved 
all  Greece  in  a  new  w^ar.  Philip,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Phocian  or  sacred  war,  as  it  was 
called,  was  engaged  in  Thrace,  where  a  civil  war 
had  taken  place  among  the  sons  of  Cotys.  Philip 
interfered,  and  his  encroachments  at  length  be- 
came so  enormous,  that  Kersobletes,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  contending  princes,  ceded  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus  to  the  Athenians,  who  sent 
Chares  with  a  powerful  armament  to  take  pos- 
session of  it.  He  took  Sestos  by  storm,  and 
treated  the  inhabitants  cruelly;  while  Philip  re- 
duced Methone  in  Pieria,  but  during  the  siege 
lost  his  right  eye.  All  tl.is  time  the  Phocian  war 
raged  with  fury,  and  involved  in  it  all  the  states 
of  Greece.  J-vco])hron,  one  of  the  Thessalian 
tyrants,  whom  Pnilip  had  deprived  of  his  autho- 
rity, had  again  resumed  it  ;  and,  his  countrymen 
having  taken  part  with  the  Phocians,  Lycophron 
called  in  Onomarchus  the  Phocian  general  to 
protect  him  against  Philip ;  who,  however,  de- 
feated Phyalhis  the  brother  of  Onomarchus, 
whom  the  latter  had  sent  into  the  country  with  a 
detachment  of  7000  men.  After  this  he  besieged 
.aod  took  the  city  of  Pegasa,  driving  the  enemy 


towards  the  frontiers  of  Phocis.  Onomarchus 
then  advanced  with  the  whole  army;  and  Philip, 
being  inferior  in  numbers,  was  at  first  repulsed, 
and  his  troops  harassed  in  their  retreat  by  rocks 
rolled  down  from  precipices.  But  returning 
soon  with  20,000  foot  and  500  horse,  whom  he 
encouraged  by  reminding  theni  that  they  were 
fighting  in  the  cause  of  the  gods  against  sacrile- 
gious wretches,  the  Phocians  were  utterly  de- 
feated; upwards  of  6000  perished  in  the  battle 
and  pursuit,  and  3000  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
body  of  Onomarchus,  being  found  among  the 
slain,  was  hung  up  on  a  gibbet  as  a  mark  of  in- 
famy, on  account  of  his  havincr  polluted  the  tem- 
plpi  and  those  of  the  rest  were  thrown  into  the 
sea.  After  this  victory,  Philip  set  about  the  set- 
tlement of  Thessaly  ;  and,  having  detached  Ker- 
sobletes from  the  interest  of  the  Athenians,  he 
established  him  in  the  sovereignty  of  Thrace,  with 
a  view  to  destroy  him  when  a  proper  opportunity 
offered.  Were  he  once  possessed  of  the  dominions 
of  that  prince,  the  way  to  Byzantium  was  open  to 
him  ;  and,  to  pave  the  way  for  this  conquest,  he 
attacked  the  fort  of  Heraeum,  a  small  and  unim- 
portant place,  but  valuable  by  its  neighbourhood 
to  Byzantium.  The  Athenians  at  last  began  to 
perceive  the  designs  of  Philip,  and  determined  to 
counteract  them  ;  but,  too  readily  giving  credit 
to  a  report  of  his  death,  they  discontinued  their 
preparations,  and  directed  their  whole  attention 
to  the  sacred  war,  which,  instead  of  being  ended 
by  the  death  of  Onomarchus,  now  raged  vvith 
double  fury.  Phyallus,  above-mentioned,  un- 
dertook the  cause  of  the  Phocians;  and,  his  affiirs 
becoming  every  day  more  desperate,  he  converted 
into  ready  money  the  most  precious  materials 
belonging  to  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and  with  this 
treasure  doubled  the  pay  of  the  soldiers.  By 
this  new  piece  of  sacrilege,  he  purchased  the  as- 
sistance of  1000  Lacedemonians,  2000  Achseans, 
and  3000  Athenian  foot,  with  400  cavalry,  which 
enabled  him  to  take  the  field  with  great  prospect 
of  success.  Philip  now  thought  it  time  to  throw 
off  the  mask  entirely,  for  which  the  proceedings 
of  the  Athenians,  particularly  their  league  with 
Olynthus,  furnished  him  with  a  plausible  pretext; 
and  the  revenging  such  horrid  sacrilege  as  had 
been  committed  at  Delphi  seemed  to  give  him  a 
title  to  march  at  the  head  of  an  army  into  Greece. 
The  superstition  of  the  Greeks,  however,  had  not 
yet  blinded  them  to  such  a  degree  but  they  could 
perceive  that  Philip's  piety  was  a  mere  pietence, 
and  that  his  real  design  was  to  conquer  the  whole 
country.  The  Athenians  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
march  of  the  Macedonian  army,  than  they  de- 
spatched a  strong  guard  to  secure  the  pass  of 
Thermopyla;  ;  so  that  Philip  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn, greatly  chagrined  and  disappointed.  Their 
next  step  was  to  call  an  assembly  to  deliberate 
upon  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken  to  restrain 
Philip's  ambition  ;  and  this  assembly  is  memora- 
ble for  the  first  appearance  of  Demosthenes  as  an 
orator  against  Philip.  Athens  for  some  time  had 
been  in  a  very  alarming  situation.  They  were 
deeply  involved  in  the  sacred  war ;  their  northern 
possessions  were  plundered  by  Philip  ;  while  his 
mercenary  partisans  drew  off  the  public  attention 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  instead  of  taking  measures 
to  counteract  that  ambitious  prince,  they  amused 
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themselves  abotit  the  designs  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narch, who  was  preparing  for  war  against  the  Cy- 
prians, Egyptians,  ^nd  PhcEnicians.  Isocrates  the 
orator,  and  Phocion  the  statesman,  joined  the 
multitude,  from  a  sense  of  the  unsteady  conduct 
of  the  Athenians,  who  they  were  sure  could  not 
contend  with  so  active  a  prince  as  Philip,  and 
therefore  exhorted  them  to  cultivate  his  friend- 
ship. Their  arguments  were  violently  opposed 
by  Demosthenes,  who,  in  his  addresses  to  the 
people,  exhorted  them  to  awake  from  their  indo- 
lence, and  assume  the  direction  of  their  own  af- 
fairs ;  to  abandon  all  romantic  schemes  of  ambi- 
tion ;  and,  instead  of  carrying  their  arms  into 
remote  countries,  to  prepare  for  repelling  the 
attacks  which  might  be  made  upon  their  own 
dominions.  He  insisted  also  upon  a  better  regu- 
lation of  their  finances,  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  the  public  burdens,  and  upon  retrenching 
many  superfluous  expenses.  He  told  them,  that 
they  were  not  yet  prepared  to  m.eet  Philip  in  the 
field ;  they  must  begin  with  protecting  Olynthus 
and  the  Chersonesus,  for  which  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  raise  2000  light  armed  troops,  with  a 
due  proportion  of  cavalry,  which  ought  to  be 
transported  to  the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Thasos, 
and  Sciathos,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macedon. 
Rut  all  his  rhetoric  could  not  prevail  upon  the 
indolent  Athenians  to  provide  for  their  own 
safety.  They  appear,  indeed,  at  this  time,  to 
have  been  sunk  in  effeminacy  and  dissipation; 
which  disposition  Philip  took  care  to  encourage. 
There  was  an  assembly  in  the  city  called  the 
Sixty,  who  met  expressly  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
tinguishing all  care  about  public  affairs,  and  to 
intoxicate  themselves  with  every  kind  of  plea- 
sure. To  this  assembly  Philip  sent  money  to 
support  their  extravagances;  and  so  effectually 
did  tliey  answer  his  purposes,  that  all  the  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes  could  not  countcact 
the  speeches  of  orators  much  his  inferiors,  when 
backed  by  Macedonian  gold.  The  destruction 
of  Olynthus  soon  followed.  The  city,  which 
held  the  balance  of  power  betwixt  Athens  and 
Macedon,  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  the  in- 
habitants sold  for  slaves. 

Philip's  chief  hopes  now  depended  on  putting 
an  end  to  the  Phocian  war.  For  this  purpose  he 
affected  a  neutrality  that  he  might  thereby  be- 
come the  arbiter  of  Greece.  His  hopes  were  well- 
founded;  fortheThebans,who  were  at.the  head  of 
the  league  against  the  Phocians,  solicited  him  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  states  confederated  with  the 
Phocians  did  the  like  on  the  other.  He  an- 
swered neither,  yet  held  both  in  dependence. 
In  his  heart  he  favored  the  Thebans,  or  rather 
placed  his  hopes  of  favoring  his  own  cause  in 
that  state  ;  for  he  well  knew  that  the  Athenians, 
Spartans,  and  other  states  allied  with  Phocis, 
would  never  allow  him  to  pass  Thermopylae, 
and  lead  an  army  into  their  territories.  So  much 
respect,  however,  did  he  show  to  the  ambassa- 
dors from  these  states,  particularly  Ctesi])hon 
and  Phrynon,  from  Athens,  lliat  they  believed 
and  reported  him  to  be  in  their  interest.  The 
Athenians,  therefore,  sent  ten  plenipotentiaries 
to  treat  of  peace,  among  whom  were  Demosthe- 
nes and  yp.schines  ;  but,  though  they  were  treated 
w'ith  tlic  utmost  civility  by  Philip,  they  returned, 
after  three  months,  without  cominr'  to  anv  con- 


clusion. In  the  mean  time,  he  took  from  the 
Athenians  such  places  in  TIrrace  as  might  best 
cover  his  frontiers.  At  last  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded, but  the  ratification  was  deferred  till 
Philip  had  possessed  himself  of  Pheraea,  and 
saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  ; 
he  then  dismissed  the  plenipotentiaries  with  as- 
surances thdt  lie  should  be  ready  at  all  times  to 
give  the  Adienians  proofs  of  his  friendship.;  On 
their  return  to  Athens,.  Demosthenes  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  promises  of  Philip  ought 
not  to  be  relied  on.  /Eschines,  however,  was  of 
an  opposite  opinion  ;  the  rest  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries concurred  with  yEschines  ;  and  the  peo- 
ple, desirous  of  quiet,  and  addicted  to  pleasure, 
decreed  that  the  peace  should  be  kept.  Philip, 
while  the  Athenians  were  in  this  humor,  passed 
Thermopylse,  and  entered  Phocia  with  an  air  of 
triumph  ;  which  so  terrified  the  Phocians  that 
they  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  defence,  submitted 
to  his  mercy,  and  the  judgment  on  them  was 
remitted  to  the  Amphictyons.  Philip  paid  the 
most  profound  respect  to  the  council ;  and,  when 
he  had  performed  its  commands,  returned  peace- 
ably with  his  army  to  Macedon.  At  Athens 
alone,  the  justice  and  piety  of  Philip  was  not 
understood.  They  saw,  that  now  the  Phocians 
were  destroyed  ;  Philip  was  master  of  Thermo- 
mylai,  and  might  enter  Greece  when  he  pleased; 
that,  in  abandoning  their  allies,  they  had  aban- 
doned their  own  interest;  and  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, they  might  soon  feel  the  weight  of  his 
power  whom  they  had  so  foolishly  trusted ;  they 
therefore  began  to  take  new  and  hostile  mea- 
sures ;  to  repair  their  walls  and  forts,  &c.  Dio- 
pithes,  who  had  the  command  of  the  Athenian 
colonies  in  Thrace,  did  not  stay  for  instructions 
from  home ;  but,  having  raised  with  much  expe- 
dition a  considerable  body  of  troops,  entered  the 
adjacent  territories  of  Philip,  and  wasted  them, 
with  fire  and  sword.  The  kine,  who,  on  account 
of  the  operations  of  the  campaign  in  the  Cher- 
sonese, was  not  at  leisure  to  repel  Diopithes  by 
force,  contented  himself  with  complaining  to  the 
Athenians  of  Diopithes ;  but  I3emosthenes  de- 
fended him,  and  moved  that,  instead  of  disown- 
ing what  Diopithes  had  done,  they  should  send 
him  over  recruits,  and  show  the  king  of  Macedon 
that  they  knew  how  to  protect  their  territories 
and  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  their  state.  A 
decree  was  accordingly  made  conformable  to  this 
motion.  While  affairs  stood  thus,  the  lllyrians 
recovering  courage,  and  seeing  Philip  at  such  a 
distance,  harassed  the  frontiers  of  Macedon, 
and  threatened  a  formidable  invasion  :  but  Phi- 
lip, by  quick  marches,  arrived  on  the  borders  of 
Illyrium,  and  struck  the  barbarian?  with  such  a 
panic,  that  they  were  glad  to  compound  for  their 
depredations  at  any  price.  Most  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  Thrace  now  sought  Philip's  friendship, 
and  entered  into  a  league  with  him.  About  litis 
time  the  Argives  and  Messenians,  weary  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  Spartans,  applied  to  Thebes  for 
assistance  ;  and  the  Thebans,  from  their  aversion 
to  Sparta,  sought  to  open  a  passage  for  Pliili|) 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  that,  in  conjunction  with 
them,  he  might  humble  the  Lacedemonians. 
Philip  readily  accepted  the  offer,  and  resolved 
to  procure  a  decree  from  the  Amphictyons,  di- 
reclin'T  the  Lacedtmonians  to  leave  Arun?  and 
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Messene  fiee ;  which,  if  they  complied  not  with, 
he,  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  Amphictyons,  might, 
with  great  appearance  of  justice,  march  with  a 
body  of  troops  to  enforce  their  order.  When  the 
Spartans  had  intelligence  of  this,  they  immedi- 
ately applied  to  the  Athenians,  earnestly  entreat- 
ing assistance,  as  in  the  common  cause  of  (ireece. 
The  Argives  and  INIessenians,  on  the  other  hand, 
labored  assiduously  to  gain  the  Athenians  to 
their  side  ;  alleging  that,  if  they  were  friends  to 
liberty,  they  ought  to  assist  those  whose  only 
aim  it  was  to  be  free.  Demosthenes,  at  this 
juncture,  outwrestled  Philip,  to  borrow  that 
king's  expression  ;  for,  he  not  only  determined 
his  own  citizens  to  become  tiie  avowed  enemies 
of  the  king,  but  also  made  the  Argives  and  INIes- 
senians afraid  of  him  as  an  ally  ;  which,  when 
Philip  perceived,  he  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of 
this  enterprise  for  this  time.  He  next  turned 
his  arms  against  Eubcea,  and  demolished  Porth- 
mos.  Soon  after  this  he  took  Oreus ;  but,  the 
Athenians  interfering,  Philip  thought  it  prudent 
to  abandon  the  project,  and  prosecute  his  con- 
quests in  Thrace,  for  which  he  made  extraordi- 
nary preparations.  His  son  Alexander  was  left 
regent,  and  he  himself  with  30,000  men  laid 
siege  to  Perinlhus,  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in 
the  country.  But  he  was  soon  obliged  to  raise 
it  with  great  loss,  as  the  inhabitants  were  assisted 
not  only  by  the  Athenians,  but  also  by  the  king 
of  Persia,  who  was  now  become  jealous  of  the 
power  of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  They  were 
likewise  assisted  by  the  Byzantines,  who  consi- 
dered it  their  interest  to  preserve  Perinthus  for 
their  own  security.  That  the  reputation  of  the 
I\Iacedonian  arms  might  not  sink  by  this  dis- 
grace, Philip  made  war  on  the  Scythians  and 
Triballi,  both  of  whom  he  defeated ;  and  then 
formed  a  design  of  invading  Attica,  to  effect 
which  he  had  recourse  to  his  usual  intrigues. 
He  excited  the  Locrians  to  insult  the  Amphic- 
tyons ;  and  when  the  latter  called  upon  all  Greece 
to  avenge  their  wrongs,  and  to  raise  an  army  for 
that  purpose,  the  number  of  troops  sent  to  the 
rendezvous,  for  that  purpose,  was  so  inconside- 
rable, that  .Eschines  and  his  other  creatures 
easily  prevailed  upon  the  deputies  from  the 
different  states  to  elect  Philip  their  general,  with 
full  power  to  act  as  he  thought  fit  against  such 
as  had  opposed  the  authority  of  the  Amphictyons. 
Thus  of  a  sudden  Philip  acquired  all  that  he 
sought ;  and,  having  an  army  ready  in  expectation 
of  this  event,  he  immediately  marched  to  exe- 
cute the  commands  of  the  Amphictyons  in 
appearance,  but  in  reality  to  accomplish  his  own 
designs.  For,  having  passed  into  Greece  with 
his  army,  instead  of  attacking  the  Locrians,  he 
seized  upon  Elatea,  a  large  city  of  Phocis,  upon 
the  Cephisus.  The  Athenians  in  the  mean 
time  were  in  the  utmost  confusion  on  the  news 
of  Philip's  march.  However,  by  the  advice  of 
Demosthenes,  they  invited  the  Thebans  to  join 
them  against  the  common  enemy  of  Greece. 
Philip  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  pre- 
vent this  confederacy  from  taking  place,  but  all 
his  efforts  proved  ineffectual.  "The  Athenians 
raised  an  army,  which  marched  immediately  to 
Elensis,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Thebans. 
An  engijgement  ensued  at  Cheronaia,    vl.erein 


Alexander  commanded  one  wing  of  tlie  Macedo-^ 
nian  army,  and  his  father  Philip  the  other.  The 
confederate  army,  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle, 
had  the  advantage ;  but  Philip,  drawing  his  men 
up  very  close,  retired  to  a  neighbouring  emi- 
nence, whence,  when  the  Athenians  were  eager 
in  their  pursuit,  he  rushed  down  with  impetuo- 
sity, and  broke  and  routed  them  with  prodijious 
slaughter.  This  victory  decided  the  fate  of 
Greece ;  and  from  this  time  we  may  reckon 
Philip  supreme  lord  of  all  the  Grecian  states. 
The  first  use  he  made  of  his  power  was  to  con- 
voke a  general  assembly,  wherein  he  was  re- 
cognised generalissimo,  and  with  full  power 
appointed  their  leader  against  the  Persians. 
Having  settled  a  general  peace  among  them,  and 
appointed  the  quota  that  each  state  should  fur- 
nish for  the  war,  he  dismissed  them ;  and,  re- 
turning to  Macedon,  began  to  prepare  for  this 
new  expedition.  His  pretence  for  making  war 
on  the  Persians  at  this  time  was  'the  assistance 
they  had  formerly  given  to  Perinthus.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  the  dissensions  which 
reigned  in  his  family  made  him  miserable.  He 
divorced  his  wife  Olympias,  and  married  another 
woman,  named  Cleopatra.  This  produced  a 
quarrel  bet\yeen  him  and  his  son  Alexander ; 
which  also  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  Alexander 
retired  into  Epirus  with  his  mother.  Some  time 
afterwards,  however,  he  was  recalled,  and  a  re- 
conciliation took  place  in  appearance  ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
tiie  king's  life,  the  circumstances  and  causes  of 
which  are  very  much  unknown.  Philip,  having 
given  a  public  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of 
Greece,  was  proceeding  in  state  to  the  theatre, 
when  he  was  stabbed  at  the  door,  by  one  Pausa- 
nias;  who,  endeavoring  to  escape,  was  overtaken, 
but  instead  of  being  secured,  to  discover  his 
accomplices,  was  killed  on  the  spot.  As  to  the 
character  of  Philip,  he  was  certainly  one  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne.  The 
history  of  .tlie  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great 
is  already  noticed  under  that  title. 

By  the  death  of  Alexander  fell  the  glory  of  the 
Macedonians,  who  very  soon  relapsed  into  a 
situation  as  bad,  or  worse,  than  that  in  which 
they  had  been  before  the  reign  ,of  Philip.  This 
was  occasioned  principally  by  his  not  having  dis- 
tinctly named  a  successor,  and  having  no  child 
come  to  the  years  of  discretion  to  whom  the 
kingdom  might  seem  naturally  to  belong.  The 
ambition  and  jealousy  of  his  mother  Olympias, 
his  queen  Iloxana,  and  especially  of  the  great 
commanders  of  his  army,  not  only  prevented  a 
successor  from  being  ever  named,  but  occasioned 
the  death  of  every  person  in  the  least  related  to 
Alexander.  To  have  a  just  idea  of  the  origin 
of  these  disturbances,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  understand  the  situation  of  the  Mace- 
donian affairs  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death. 
When  Alexander  set  out  for  Asia,  he  left  Anti- 
pater  in  Macedon,  to  prevent  any  disturbances 
that  might  arise  either  there  or  in  Greece.  The 
Greeks,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Alexander, 
bore  the  superiority  which  he  exercised  overthera 
with  great  impatience ;  and,  though  nothinj5 
could  be  more  mild  than  the  government  of  An- 
tipater,  yet  he  was  'exceedingly  hated.     One  of 
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the  last  actions  of  Alexander's  life  set  all  Greece 
in  a  flame.  He  had,  by  an  edict,  directed  all 
the  cities  of  Greece  to  recal  their  exiles;  which 
edict,  when  publislied  at  the  Olympic  games, 
created  much  confusion.  Many  of  tlie  cities  were 
afraid  that,  when  the  exiles  returned,  ihey  would 
change  the  government ;  most  of  them  doubted 
Iheir  own  safety  if  the  edict  took  place  ;  and  all 
of  them  held  this  peremptory  decree  to  be  a  total 
abolition  of  their  liberty.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
did  tlie  news  of  Alexander's  death  arrive  than 
they  prepared  for  war.  In  Asia  the  state  of 
things  was  not  much  better;  not  indeed  through 
any  inclination  of  the  conquered  countries  to  re- 
volt, but  through  the  dissensions  among  the  corc- 
manders.  In  the  general  council  which  was 
called  soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  after 
mucii  confusion  and  altercation,  it  was  at  last 
agreed,  or  rather  commanded  by  the  soldiers, 
that  Aridffius  the  brother  of  Alexander,  who  had 
always  accomiianied  the  king,  and  had  been 
wont  to  sacrifice  with  him,  should  assume  the 
sovereignty. — This  Aridaeus  was  a  man  of  very 
weak  mind,  and  for  this  reason  Perdiccas,  Ptole- 
my, and  most  of  the  cavalry  officers,  resented 
his  promotion  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  quitted 
the  assembly,  and  even  the  city.  However 
Meleager,  at  the  head  of  the  phalanx,  vigorously 
supported  their  first  resolution,  and  Arida-us  was 
made  king  by  the  name  of  Philip.  The  Mace- 
donians, besides  tlieir  regard  for  the  deceased 
king,  soon  began  to  entertain  a  personal  love  for 
Philip  III.  on  account  of  iiis  moderation.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  favors 
which  Alexander  had  conferred  upon  his  offi- 
cers, and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had  served 
him  during  liis  life,  only  two  of  them  were  at- 
tached to  the  interests  of  his  family  after  his 
death.  These  were  Antipater  and  Eumenes  the 
Cardian,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  secretary. 
Antipater,  being  embroiled  with  the  Greeks, 
could  not  assist  the  royal  family,  who  were  in 
Asia;  and  Eumenes  had  not  as  yet  sufficient  in- 
terest to  form  a  party  in  their  favor.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  Perdiccas  procured  the  murder 
of  Meleager ;  by  which  means  the  supreme 
power  for  a  time  fell  into  his  hands.  His  first 
step  was  to  distribute  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire among  the  commanders  in  the  following 
manner,  in  order  to  prevent  competitors,  and  to 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  principal  generals  of 
the  army.  Aridaeus,  and  Alexander  the  son  of 
Roxana,  born  after  the  death  of  his  father,  were 
to  reign  in  Rlacedon.  Antipater  had  the  govern- 
ment of  the  European  provinces.  Craterus  had 
the  title  of  protector.  Perdiccas  was  general  of 
the  household  troops  in  the  room  of  l!epha;stion. 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  the  natural  son  of  Philip,  had 
Egypt,  Libya,  and  that  part  of  Arabia  which 
borders  upon  ]'>gypt.  Cleomcnes,  a  man  of  infa- 
mous character,  whom  Alexander  had  made 
receiver  general  in  I'.gypt,  was  made  Ptolemy's 
deputy.  Leomedon  iiad  Syria;  Piiilotas,  Gilicia  ; 
Pithon,  Media  ;  I'Aimcnes,  Cappadocia,  Paph- 
lagonia,  and  all  the  country  bordering  on  the 
Euxine  Sea,  as  far  as  Trapezus ;  but  these  were 
not  yet  conquered,  so  that  he  vvas  a  governor 
without  a  province.  Antigonus  had  Pamphylia, 
Lycia,  and  Phrygia  Major;  Cassander  Caria; 


Menander,  Lydia;  Leonatus,  Phrygia  on  th; 
Hellespont.  In  the  mean  lime  not  only  Alex- 
ander's will,  but  Alexander  himself,  was  so  much 
neglected,  that  his  body  was  allowed  to  remain 
seven  days  before  any  notice  was  taken  of  it,  or 
any  orders  given  for  its  being  embalmed.  The 
government,  in  the  hands  of  Perdiccas  and 
Roxana,  quickly  degenerated.  Alexander  was 
scarcely  dead  when  the  queen  sent  for  Stalira 
and  Drypetis,  the  two  daughters  of  Darius,  the 
former  of  whom  iiad  been  married  to  Alexander 
and  the  latter  to  Hep!ia3stion  ;  but,  as  soon  as 
they  arrived  at  Babylon,  caused  them  both  to  be 
murdered.  Sysigambis,  the  mother  of  Darius, 
no  sooner  heard  that  Alexander  was  dead  than 
she  laid  violent  hands  on  herself,  being  appre- 
hensive of  the  calamities  which  were  about  to 
ensue. 

In  the  year  321  B.C.  the  Greeks  confederated 
against  Antipater,  who  was  defeated,  with  the 
army  under  his  command  •  and  Leonatus  being 
sent  into  Asia  with  a  considerable  army,  to  his 
assistance,  both  were  overthrown  with  great  loss, 
and  Leonatus  killed.  Soon  after,  however,  Cra- 
terus arrived  in  Greece  with  a  great  army,  which, 
when  joined  to  that  of  Antipater,  amounted  to 
no  fewer  than  40,000  foot,  3000  archers,  and 
5000  horse ;  while  tliat  of  the  confederates 
amounted  only  to  3000  horse  and  25000  foot.  Tlie 
Greeks  were  therefore  defeated,  and  forced  to 
sue  for  peace  ;  which  they  obtained  on  condition 
of  their  receiving  Macedonian  garrisons  into 
their  chief  cities.  At  Athens  also  the  democratic 
government  was  abrogated  ;  and  such  a  dreadful 
punishment  did  this  seem  to  the  Athenians,  that 
22,000  of  them  left  their  country,  and  retired  into 
Macedon.  Disturbances  began  also  to  arise  in 
Asia  and  Thrace.  The  Greek  mercenaries,  dis- 
persed through  the  inland  provinces  of  Asia, 
despairing  of  ever  being  allowed  to  return  home 
by  fair  means,  determined  to  attempt  it  by  force. 
For  this  purpose  they  assembled  to  the  number 
of  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse  ;  but  were  all  cut 
off  by  the  Macedonians.  In  Thrace,  Lysima- 
chus  was  attacked  by  one  Seuthus,  a  prince  of 
that  country,  who  claimed  the  dominions  of  his 
ancestors,  and  had  raised  an  army  of  20,000  foot 
and  8000  horse.  But,  though  the  Macedonian 
commander  was  forced  to  engage  this  army  with 
only  4000  foot  and  2000  horse,  yet  he  kept  the 
field  of  battle,  and  could  not  be  driven  out  of 
the  country.  Perdiccas  in  the  mean  time,  by 
pretending  friendship  to  tlie  royal  family,  had 
gained  over  I'.umeiies  entirely  to  his  interest; 
and  at  last  put  him  in  possession  of  the  province 
of  Cappadocia  by  llie  defeat  of  Ariarathcs,  king 
of  tliat  country,  whom  he  afterwards  cruelly 
caused  to  be  crucified.  His  ambition,  however, 
now  began  to  lead  him  into  difficulties.  At  the 
first  division  of  the  provinces,  Perdiccas,  to 
strengthen  his  own  authority,  had  proposed  to 
marry  Nica-a  the  dauglitcr  of  Antipater;  and  her 
two  brothers,  .lollas  and  Archias,  conducted  her 
to  him,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  nuptials. 
But  Perdiccas  now  had  difierent  intentions.  He 
had  been  solicited  by  Olympias  to  marry  her 
daughter  Cleopatra,  the  widow  of  Alexander, 
king  of  Epirus,  and  who  then  resided  at  Sardis 
in  Lydia.     Eumenes  promoted  this  match  to  tht: 
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utmost  ot  l.is  power,  because  he  tliouglit  it  would 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  royal  family  ;  and  his 
persuasions  had  such  an  effect  on  I*erdic';as,  that 
he  was  sent  to  Isardis  to  compliment  Cleopatra, 
and  to  carry  presents  to  her  in  the  name  of  her 
new  lover.  In  tlie  absence  of  Eumenes,  however, 
Alcetas,  the  brother  of  I'erdiccas,  persuaded  him 
to  marry  Nicaa ;  but,  in  order  to  gratify  his  am- 
bition, he  resolved  to  divorce  her  immediately 
after  marriage,  and  marry  Cleopatra.  By  this 
last  marriage  he  hoped  to  have  a  pretence  for 
altering  the  government  of  iMacedon;  and,  as  a 
necessary  measure  preparative  to  these,  he  laid 
plots  for  destroying  Antigonus.  But  all  his 
schemes  were  ruined  by  his  own  jealousy  and 
precipitate  cruelty.  Cynane,  the  daughter  of 
Pliilip  by  his  second  wife,  had  brought  her 
daughter  Adda,  afterwards  named  Eurydice,  to 
court,  in  hopes  that  king  Aridceus  might  marry 
her.  Perdiccas,  from  some  political  motives, 
had  conceived  such  an  umbrage  against  Cynane, 
that  he  caused  her  to  be  murdered.  This  raised 
a  commotion  in  the  army;  which  alarmed  Per- 
diccas to  such  a  degree,  that  he  now  promoted 
the  match  between  Aridxus,  and  Eurydice ;  to 
prevent  which  he  had  murdered  her  mother.  But 
in  the  mean  time  Antigonus,  knowing  the  de- 
signs of  Perdiccas  against  himself,  fled  with  his 
.son  Demetrius  to  Greece,  there  to  take  shelter 
■unde-.  .\ntipater  and  Crateras,  whom  he  in- 
formed of  the  ambition  and  cruelty  of  the  re- 
gent. A  civil  war  was  now  kindled.  Antipa- 
tei,  Crateras,  Neoptolemus,  and  Antigonus,  were 
como'ned  against  Perdiccas;  aud  it  was  the 
misfortune  of  the  empire  in  general,  that  Eume- 
nes, the  most  able  general,  as  well  as  the  most 
virtuous  of  all  the  commanders,  was  on  the  side 
of  Perdiccas,  because  he  believed  him  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  Alexander's  family.  Ptolemy,  in 
the  mean  time,  remained  in  quiet  possession  of 
Egypt;  but  without  the  least  intention  of  owning 
any  person  for  his  superior.  However,  he 
acceded  to  the  league  formed  against  Perdiccas ; 
and  thus  the  only  person  in  the  whole  empire 
who  consulted  the  interest  of  the°royal  family 
was  Eumenes.  It  was  now  thought  proper  to 
inter  the  body  of  Alexander,  which  had  been 
kept  for  two  years,  during  all  which  time  pre- 
parations had  been  making  for  it.  Aridseus,  to 
whose  care  it  was  committed,  set  out  from  Baby- 
lon for  Damascus,  in  order  to  carry  the  king's 
body  to  Egypt.  This  was  much  against  the  will 
of  i'erdiccas;  for  there  was  a  superstitious 
report,  that,  wherever  the  body  of  Alexander 
was  laid,  that  country  would  be  most  prosperous. 
Perdiccas,  therefore,  out  of  regard  to  his  native 
soil,  would  have  it  conveyed  to  the  royal  sepul- 
chres in  Macedon ;  but  Aridseus,  pleading  the 
late  king's  express  direction,  was  determined  to 
carry  it  into  Pi^ypt,  thence  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  funeral  was 
accordingly  conducted  with  all  imaginable  mag- 
nificence. Ptolemy  came  to  meet  the  body  as 
far  as  Syria;  but,  instead  of  burying  it  in  the 
temple  cf  Jup'ter  Ammon,  erected  a  stately  tem- 
ple tor  It  m  Alexandria;  and,  by  tba  respect  he 
showed  for  his  dtad  master,  induced  many  of 
the  iMacedonian  veterans  to  join  him,  who  were 
afterwards  of  the  greatest  service  to  him. 


Perdiccas  now  marched  against  Ptolemy,  Lu 
was  slain  by  his  own  men,  wlio,  after  the  death 
of  their  general,  submitted  to  his  antagonist  ; 
and  thus  Eumenes  was  left  alone  to  contend 
against  all  the  other  generals  who  had  served 
under  Alexander.  In  this  contest,  howev.er,  he 
would  by  no  means  have  been  over-matched, 
had  his  soldiers  been  attached  to  him;  but,  as 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  serve  under  those 
very  generals  against  whom  they  were  now  to 
fight,  they  were  on  all  occasions  ready  to  betray 
and  desert  Eumenes.  However,  he  defeated  and 
killed  Neoptolemus  and  Craterus,  but  was  still 
obliged  to  contend  with  Antipater  and  Antigo- 
nus. Antipater  was  now  appointed  protector  of 
the  kings,  with  sovereign  power;  and  Pumenes 
was  declared  a  public  enemy.  A  new  division 
of  the  empire  took  place.  Egypt,  Lybia,  and 
the  parts  adjacent,  were  given  to  Ptolemy, 
because  they  could  not  be  taken  from  him. 
Syria  was  confirmed  to  Leomedon  ;  Philoxenus 
had  Cilicia  ;  Mesopotamia  and  Arbiletus  were 
given  to  Amphimachus  ;  Babylon  was  bestowed 
on  Seleucus  ;  Susiana  fell  to  Antigonus,  who 
commanded  the  Macedonian  Argyraspidas,  or 
Silver  Shields,  because  he  was  the  first  who 
opposed  Perdiccas ;  Peucestas  held  Persia ; 
Tlepolemus  iiad  Caramania;  Pithon  had  Media 
as  far  as  the  Caspian  Straits;  Stasander  had 
Aria  and  Drangia;  Philip,  Parthia;  Slasonor, 
Bactria  and  Sogdia;  Sybirtius,  Aracopa  ;  Oxyar- 
tes,  the  father  of  Roxana,  Paropamisus;  Another 
Pithon  had  the  country  between  this  province 
and  India  ;  Porus  and  Taxiles  held  what  Alex- 
ander had  given  them ;  Cappadocia  was  as- 
signed to  Nicanor ;  Phrygia,  Major  Lycaonia, 
Pamphvlia,  and  Lycia,  were  given  to  Antigonus ; 
Caria  lo  Cassander  ;  Lydia  to  Clytus;  Phrygia 
the  Less  to  Aridteus.  Cassander  was  appointed 
general  of  the  horse  ;  while  the  command  of 
household  troops  was  given  to  Antigonus,  with 
orders  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Eumenes. 
Antipater,  liaving  thus  settled  every  thing  as  well 
as  he  could,  returned  to  Macedon  with  the  two 
kings,  to  >lie  great  joy  of  his  countrymen,  hadng 
left  his  son  Cassander  to  be  a  check  upon  Anti- 
gonus in  Asia.  Affairs  now  seemed  to  wear  a 
better  aspect  than  they  had  yet  done;  and,  had 
Eumenes  believed  that  his  enemies  really  con- 
sulted the  interest  of  Alexander's  family,  there  is 
not  the  least  doubt  that  the  war  would  Jiave  been 
immediately  terminated.  lie  sa%v,  however,  that 
the  design  of  Antigonus  was  only  to  set  up  for 
himself,  and  therefore  he  refused  to  submit. 
From  this  time,  therefore,  the  Maced  )nian  em- 
pire ceased  in  Asia;  and  an  account  of  the 
transactions  of  this  part  of  the  world  will  be 
recorded  under  the  article  Syria.  The  Mace- 
donian affairs  are  now  entirely  confined  to  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon  itself,  and  to  Greece. 
Antipater  had  not  long  been  returned  to  Mace- 
don when  he  died ;  and  the  last  action  of  his 
life  completed  the  ruin  of  Alexander's  family. 
Out  of  a  view  to  the  public  good,  he  had  ap- 
pointed Polysperchon,  the  eldest  of  Alexander's 
captains  at  hand,  to  be  protector  and  governor 
of  Macedon.  This  failed  not  to  disgust  his  son 
Cassander,  who  thought  he  had  a  natural  right  to 
these  offices,  and  of  course  kindled  a  new  civil 
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wvir  in  Macedon.     This  was  indeed  tiiglily  pro- 
moted  by   his   first   actions   as   governor.     He 
began  with  attempting  to  remove  all  the  gover- 
nors appointed  in  Greece  by   Antipater,  and  to 
restore  democracy  wherever  it  had  been  abo- 
lished.     The   immediate   consequence   of  this 
was,   that   the    people    refused    to   obey   their 
magistrates ;    the   governors    refused   to    resign 
their  places,  and  applied  for  assistance  to  Cas- 
sander.     Polysperchon  also  had  the  imprudence 
to  recal  Olympias  from  Epirus,  and  allow  her  a 
sb.are  in  the   administration ;  which  Antipater, 
and  even  Alexander  himself,  had  always  refused 
her.     The   consequence   of   all   this   was,   that 
Cassander  invaded  Greece,  where  he  prevailed 
against    Polysperchon ;    Olyrnpias   returned    to 
JVIacedon,  where  she  cruelly  murdered  Aridxus 
and  his  wife  Eurydice ;  she  herself  was  put  to 
death   by   Cassander,   who    afterwards   caused 
Roxana   and   her   son   to    be    murdered,    and 
Polysperchon    being    driven    into   Etolia,    first 
raised  to  tlie  crown  Hercules  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander by  Statira,  and  then  by   the   instigation 
of  Cassander  murdered   him,   by  wliich  means 
the  line  of  Alexander  the  Great  became  totally 
extinct.     Cassander,  having  thus  destroyed  all 
the  r03'al  family,  assumed  the   regal  title,  as  he 
had  for  sixteen  years  before  had  all  the  power. 
He  enjoyed  the  title  of  king  of  Macedon  only 
three   years ;  after   which   he    died   about    298 
B.  C.     By  Thessalonica,  the  daughter  of  Philip 
II.,   he  left  three  sons,  Pliilip,  Antipater,   and 
Alexander.     Philip  IV.  succeeded  him,  but  soon 
after  died  of  a  consumption.    A  contest  immedi- 
ately began  between  the  two  brothers,  Antipater 
and  Alexander.     Antipater  seized  the  kingdom; 
and,  to  secure  himself  in  it,  murdered  his  mother 
Thessalonica,  if  not  with   his  own  hand,  at  least 
the  execrable  deed  was  committed  in  his   pre- 
sence. Alexander  invited  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus, 
and  Demetrius  the  son  of  Aiitigonus,  to  assist  him 
and   revenge   the   death   of    his    mother.      But 
Pyrrhus  being  bought  off,  and  a  peace  concluded 
between  the  brothers,  Alexandjer,  being  afraid  of 
having  two  many  protectors,  formed  a  sclieme  of 
getting  Demetrius  assassinated.     Instead  of  this, 
however,  both  he  and  Antipater,  the  two  last  of 
Alexander's   relations,  were   put  to  death ;  and 
Demetrius  became  king  of  Macedon  four  years 
after  the  death  of  Cassander. 

In  287  B.  C.  Demetrius  was  driven  out  by 
Pyrrhus,  who  was  again  driven  out  by  Lisima- 
chus  two  years  after,  who  was  soon  after  killed 
by  Seleucus  Nicator;  and  Seleucus,  in  liis  turn, 
was  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  who  be- 
came king  of  Macedon  about  280  15.  C.  The 
new  king  was  in  a  short  time  cut  off,  with  his 
wliole  army,  by  the  Ciauls ;  and  Aniigonus  Go- 
natus,  the  son  of  Dem.etrius  Poliorcetes,  became 
king  of  Macedon  in  278  B.  C.  He  proved  suc- 
cessful against  the  (JauLs,  but  was  driven  out  by 
Pyrrluis,  king  of  Epirus  ;  who,  however,  soon 
provoked  his  subjects  to  such  a  degree,  that  An- 
iigonus recovered  a  great  part  of  his  kingdom. 
In  a  little  time,  Pyrrhus  being  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Argos,  Antigonus  was  restored  to  the  whole 
of  Macedon ;  but  scarcely  was  he  seated  on  the 
throne,  when  ho  was  driven  from  it  by  Alexander 
tlie  son  of  Pyrrhus.      This  new  invader  was,  in 


his  turn,  expelled  by  Demetiius  the  son  of  Anti- 
gonus, who,  though  at  tliat  time  but  a  boy,  had 
made  himself  almost  master  of  Epirus.      By  a 
stratagem  he  made  himself  master  of  the  city  of 
Corinth,    and    from    that   time    began    to    form 
schemes  for  the  thorough  conquest  of  Greece. 
Tlie  method  he  took  to  accomplish  this  was,  to  sup- 
port the  petty  tyrants  of  Greece  against  the  free 
states;  which  indeed  vreakened  the  power  of  the 
latter,   but  involved  the  whole  country  in  many 
calamities.     About  243  B.  C.  he  died,  leaving  the 
kingdom  to  his  son  Demetrius  II.      Neither  De- 
metrius, nor  his  successor  Antigonus  Doson,  per- 
formed any  thing  remarkable.     In  221  B.  C.  the 
kmgdom  fell  to  Philip  V.  the  son  of  Antigonus 
III.     To  him   Hannibal  applied  for  assistance 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  which  he  refused  ;  and 
the  same  imprudence  which  made  him  refuse  this 
assistance,  prompted  him  to  embroil  himself  with 
the  Romans  ;  and   at  last  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  them,  by  which  he  in  effect  became   their 
subject,  being  prevented  from  making  peace  or 
war  but  according  to  their  pleasure.      In    179 
B.  C.  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Perses, 
or  Perseus,  under  whom   the  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans was  renewed.     The  Macedonians  were  still 
terrible  in  war,  and  their  phalanx,  when  properly 
conducted,  seems  to  have  been  almost  invincible 
by  any  method  of  making  war  then  known.  The 
Romans  bad  never  enco\intered  such   a  terrible 
enemy  ;  and  in  the  first  battle,  which  happened 
171  B.  C,  they  were  defeated  witli  the   loss  of 
2200    men,   while  the    Macedonians    lost    only 
sixty.      The  generals  of   Perseus  now  pressed 
him  to  storm  the  enemy's  camp;  but  he  being 
naturally  of  a  cowardly  disposition  refused  to 
comply,  and  thus    lost  his  opportunity.       Still, 
however,  the  Romans  gained  little  or  no  advan- 
tage, till  the  year  168  B.  C.  when  Paulus  iEmi- 
lius,  a  most  experienced  commander,  was  sent 
into   Macedon.      Perseus  now  put  all  upon  the 
issue  of  a  general  engagement ;    and  yEmilius,_ 
with  all  his  courage  and  experience,  would  havj 
been  defeated,  had  the  Macedonians  been  com- 
manded by  a  general  of  any  courage  or  conduct. 
The  light  armed  Macedonians  charged  with  such 
vigor,  that  after  the  battle  some  of  their  bodies 
were  found  within  two  furlongs  of  the  Roman 
camp.     Wheu  the  phalanx  came  to  charge,  the 
points  of  their  spears,  striking  into  the  Roman 
sliields,   kept    the   heavy    armed   troops    from 
moving;    while,  on  the  other   hand,    Perseus's 
light  armed  men  did  terrible  execution.  Tl^nilius 
was  ready  to  give  up  all  hopes,  when  perceiving, 
that,  as  the  phalanx  gained  ground  it  lost  its  or- 
der in  several   places,  he  caused   his  own  liuht- 
armed  troops  to  charge  in  those  places,  whereby 
the  Macedonians  were  put  into  confusion.     Per- 
seus  tied  witii  his  horse,  and  the  infantry  at  last 
did   the   same,  but  not  till   20,000  of  them   had 
lost  their  lives.      This  liattle  decided  the  fate  of 
Macedonia,  which  immediately  subuiitted.    The 
cowardly  Perseus   took  refuge   in  the   island    of 
Samothrace,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender 
to  the  Roman  consul,  by  whom  he  was  carried  to 
Rome,  led  in  triumph,  and  afterwards  most  bar- 
barously used.      Some  pretenders  to  the  throne 
appeared  afterwards  ;  but,  being  imable  todefentl 
ihemsolvcj  against  the  Romans,  the  country  was 
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reduceil  to  a  Roman  province  in  148  B.C.  To 
them  it  continued  subject  till  A.  U.  1375,  when 
U  was  reduced  by  the  Turkish  sultan  Baazet  I. 
See  Turkey  and  Giif.ece. 

MACEDONIANS,  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
the  followers  of  Macedonius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Eunomians,  was  deposed  by  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople in  3(30,  and  sent  into  exile,  lie  con- 
sidered the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  divine  energy 
diffused  throughout  the  universe,  and  not  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  sect  of 
Macedonians  was  crushed  before  it  had  arrived 
at  Its  full  maturity,  by  the  council  assembled  by 
Theodosius  in  381,  at  Constantinople. 

MACER  (.Emilius),  an  ancient  Latin  poet, 
born  at  Verona,  who  flourished  under  Augustus 
Caesar.  Eusebius  relates  that  he  died  a  few 
years  after  \'irgd.  Ovid  speaks  of  a  poem  of  his, 
on  the  nature  and  quality  of  birds,  serpents,  and 
herbs.  There  is  extant  a  poem  upon  the  nature 
and  power  of  herbs  under  Macer's  name ;  but  it 
is  spurious.  He  also  wrote  a  supplement  to 
Homer,  as  Quintus  Calaber  did  afterwards  in 
Gree'<. 

MACERATA,  a  town  and  delegation  of  Italy, 
in  the  states  of  tJ,ie  church.  It  is  situated  at  the 
top  of  a  beautiful  hill,  contiguous  to  the  river 
Chienti ;  and  the  place  is  said  to  be  noted  for  its 
superior  society.  Here  are  a  university,  founded 
in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  Jesuits' 
college,  two  academies,  and  a  public  school.  It 
is  likewise  the  see  of  a  bishop.  Population 
10,000.  Twenty  miles  south  of  Ancona,  and 
100  N.N.E.  of  Rome. 

MACERATE,  v.  a.  3     Fr.  maccrer ;  Lat.  mu- 

Macera'tion.  Scero.  To  steep  ;  infuse ; 

soak ;  exhaust ;  make  lean. 

Covetous  men  are  all  fools  :  for  what  greater  folly 
can  there  be,  or  madness,  than  for  such  a  man  to 
macerate  himself  when  lie  need  not  ? 

Burton  on  Melancholy. 

Recurrent   pains  of  the  stomach,   megrims,    and 
other  recurrent  head-aches,   macerate  the  parts,  and 
render  the  looks  of  patients  consumptive  and  pining. 
Harveii  uii  Coiisumpticms. 

The  saliva  serves  for  a  maceration  and  dissolution 
of  the  meat  into  a  chyle.  liaij  on  the  Creation. 

Out  of  an  excess  of  zeal  thay  practise  mortifica- 
tions ;  they  macerate  their  bodies,  and  impair  their 
health.  Fiddes. 

In  lotions,  in  women's  cases,  he  orders  two  portions 
of  hellebore  macerated  in  two  cotylas  of  water. 

Arbuthnot. 

Maceration  is  the  steeping  of  a  solid  body  in  a  fluid 
in  order  to  soften  it,  without  impregnating  the  fluid. 
Parkes's  Chemical  Catechism. 

MACH/'ERUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  citadel 
on  the  other  side  Jordan,  near  the  mountains  of 
Aloab  near  the  lake  Asphaltites,  on  the  north 
side.  It  was  the  south  boundary  of  the  Peraa, 
situated  on  a  mountain  encompassed  round  with 
deep  and  broad  valleys  ;  built  by  Alexander, 
king  of  the  Jews,  destroyed  by  Gabinius  in  the 
war  with  Aristwbulus,  and  rebuilt  by  Herod, 
with  a  cognominal  town  round  it.  Here  John 
'he  Baptist  was  beheaded. 

MACHALA,  a  town  of  SoutJi  America,  in 
the  audience  of  Quito.  The  environs  produce 
cacao,  reckoned  the  best  in  all  Guayaquil ;   and 


mangrove-trees,  whose  branches  and  thick  trunks 
seem  to  cover  the  plains ;  which  are  frequently 
overflown.  The  wood  of  the  mangrove,  when 
used  ill  ships,  ^'C,  is  very  durable,  being  subject 
neither  to  split  nor  rot.  Fifty-five  miles  N.  N.  VV. 
of  Loxa.     Long.  79.  W. 

MACHAON.  a  celebrated  physician  among 
the  ancients,  son  of  /Esculapius,  and  brother  to 
Podalirus.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Trica,  Ithome,  and  (Echalia.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  he  was  king  of  Messenia.  He 
was  physician  to  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan 
war.  Some  say  he  was  killed  before  Troy,  by 
Euryplus,  the  son  of  Telephus.  He  received 
divine  honors  after  death,  and  had  a  temple  in 
Messenia. 

MACIIIAVEL  (Nicholas),  a  famous  political 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  a  distinguished 
family  at  Florence.  He  wrote  in  his  native  lan- 
guage with  great  elegance  and  politeness,  though 
he  understood  very  little  Latin.  He  composed 
a  comedy  upon  the  ancient  Greek  model ;  in 
which  he  satirised  many  of  the  Florentine  ladies, 
and  which  was  so  well  received  that  pope  Leo 
X.  caused  it  to  be  acted  at  Rome.  He  was 
secretary,  and  afterwards  historiographer,  to  the 
republic  of  Florence.  The  house  of  INIedicis 
procured  him  this  last  office,  with  a  handsome 
salary,  to  pacify  his  resentment  for  having  suf- 
fered the  torture  upon  suspicion  of  being  an  ac- 
complice in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Soderini  against 
that  house,  when  Machiavel  bore  his  sufferings 
heroically  without  making  any  confession.  He 
was  also  strongly  suspected  of  being  concerned 
in  another  conspiracy  against  cardinal  Julian  de 
IMedicis,  afterwards  pope  by  the  name  of  Cle- 
ment VII.  However,  they  carried  on  no  pro- 
ceedings against  him ;  but  from  that  time  he 
turned  every  thing  into  ridicule,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  irreligion.  He  died  in  1530.  Of  all  his 
writings,  the  most  celebrated  is  a  political  trea- 
tise entitled  the  Prince;  which  has  been  translated 
into  several  languages,  and  written  against  by 
many  authors.  The  world  is  not  agreed  as  to  his 
motives  in  writing  this  work ;  some  think  he 
meant  to  recommend  tyrannical  maxims  ;  others, 
that  he  only  delineated  them  to  excite  abhorrence. 
He  also  wrote  Reflections  on  Titus  Livius,  which 
are  curious ;  The  History  of  Florence,  from 
1205  to  1494;  and  a  4to.  volume  of  poems,  &c. 

MACHINE',  ?j.s.     ^    Yr.  machine,  mac hiner, 

Mach'in  ATE,  V.  a.     i  Lat.  machina,  macldnor ; 

Machina'tion,  n.  s.yGx.fiaxctva.  An  engine; 


Machin'ery, 
Mach'in  1ST. 


a  compound  of  mecha- 
nical   contrivances :    to 


machinate  is,  to  plan  ;  contrive  :  machination, 
the  contrivance,  scheme,  or  plan  ;  often  applied 
to  bad  plans  or  schemes:  machinery,  mechanical 
workmanship  :  machinist,  the  contriver  or  con- 
structor of  such  workmanship. 

O  from  their  machinations  free, 
That  would  my  guilty  soul  betray ; 

From  those  who  in  my  wrongs  agree, 
And  for  my  life  their  engines  lay  Sayidus. 

If  you  miscarry, 
Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end, 
And  machination  ceases. 

Shakspeare.  hiixj  Liar. 
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Be  frustrate  all  ye  stratagems  of  hell. 
And  devilish  machinalions  come  to  nought. 

Milton. 
How  were  they  zealous  in  respect  of  their  temporal 
governours  ^  Not  by  open  rebellion,  not  by  private 
machinations  ;  but  in  blessing  and  submitting  to  their 
emperors,  and  obeying  them  in  ail  things  but  their 
idolatry.  Sprat. 

In  the  hollow  side, 
Selected  numbers  of  their  soldiers  hide  ; 
With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load. 
And  iron  bowels  stuff  the  dark  abode.       Vri/den. 
We  are  led  to  conceive  this  great  machine  of  the 
■world  to  have  been  once  in  a  state  of  greater  simpli- 
city, as  to  conceive  a  watch  to  have  been  once  in  its 
first  materials.  Burnet. 

In  a  watch's  fine  machine, 
The  added  movements  which  declare 
How  full  the  moon,  how  old  the  year. 
Derive  their  secondary  power 
From  that  which  simply  points  the  hour. 

Prior. 
The  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  is  super- 
natural, and  especially  the  machines  of  the  gods. 

Fo-pe. 
I  have  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  I 
appraise  them  at  their  real  worth,  which  is  in  truth 
very  low  ;  those  who  have  only  seen  the  outside  al- 
ways overrate  them,  but  I  have  been  behind  the 
scenes.  I  have  seen  all  the  coarse  puUies  and  dirty 
ropes  which  move  the  gaudy  machines,  and  I  have 
seen  and  smelt  the  tallow  candles  which  illuminate 
the  whole  decoration,  to  the  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration of  the  ignorant  audience.  Chesterfield. 

It  might,  metliinks,  somewhat  abate  the  insolence 
of  human  pride,  to  consider  that  it  is  but  increasing 
or  diminisiiing  the  velocity  of  certain  fluids  in  the 
animal  ma  liine,  to  elate  the  soul  with  the  gayest 
hopes,  or  sink  her  into  the  deepest  despair ;  to  de- 
press the  hero  into  a  coward,  or  advance  the  coward 
into  a  hero.  Fitzosbome. 

Are  we  a  piece  of  machinery,  which,  like  the  -^olian 
harp,  passive,  takes  tiie  impression  of  the  passing  ac- 
cident? Burns. 

To  calculate  the  power  of  a  machine,  it  is  usually 
considered  in  a  state  of  e<[uilibriiim  ;  that  is,  in  the 
state  when  the  power  which  is  to  overcome  the  re- 
sistance just  balances  it.  Imisoyi's  Elements. 

Machine,  in  general,  signifies  any  thing  that 
serves  to  augment  or  to  regulate  moving  powers: 
or  it  is  any  body  destined  to  produce  motion,  so 
as  to  save  either  time  or  force.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Greek  fiaxavt],  invention  or  art:  and 
hence,  in  strictness,  a  machine  is  something  that 
consists  more  in  art  and  invention  than  in  the 
strengtli  and  solidity  of  the  materials.  Machines 
are  either  simple  or  compound.  The  simple  ones 
are  the  seven  mechaiucal  powers,  viz.  lever, 
balance,  pulley,  axis  and  wheel,  wedge,  screw, 
and  inclined  plane.  See  Michanics.  From 
these  the  compound  ones  arc  formed  by  various 
combinations,  and  servo  for  different  purposes. 
See  Machinery. 

Machinf-s  uskd  in  war,  amongst  the  Greeks, 
were  principally  these:  1.  KXi/iaKig,  or  scaling 
ladders;  2.  The  battering  ram ;  3.  The  helepo- 
lis;  4.  The  i^^tXojvj;,  or  tortoise,  called  by  the 
Romans  tcstudo;  5.  The  xw^a,  or  a'^ger,  wh  ch 
was  faced  with  stone,  and  raised  higher  than  the 
wall;  6.  Upon  the  x'"/"''  were  built  Trvpyoj,  or 
towers  of  wood  ;  7.  r«ppai,  or  osier  hurdles  ;  8. 
Catapultce  or  KarairfXrai,  from  which  they  threw 


arrows  with  amazing  force ;  and,  9.  The  Xt0o/3o\oj, 
TrsTpojSoXoi,  or  a(piTr)pia,  from  which  stones  were 
cast  with  great  velocity.  Tlie  principal  warlike 
machines  made  use  of  by  the  Romans  were  the 
ram,  the  lupus  or  wolf,  the  testudo  or  tortoise, 
the  balista,  the  catapulta,  and  the  scorpion. 

Machinery,  in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  is 
when  the  poet  brings  some  supernatural  being 
upon  the  stage,  to  solve  some  difficulty,  or  per- 
form some  exploit  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
power.  The  ancient  dramatic  ])oets  never  made 
use  of  machines,  unless  where  there  was  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  so  doing  :  whence  the  precept 
of  Horace ; 

Nee  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Inciderit. 

It  is  quite  othe'^wise  with  epic  poets,  who  intro- 
duce them  ia  every  part  of  their  poems.  In 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  the  greater  part  of  the 
actors  are  supernatural  personages:  Homer  and 
Virgil  perform  nothing  without  them;  and,  in 
\'oltaire's  Henriade,  the  poet  has  made  excellent 
use  of  St.  Lewis. 

MACHUL,  an  instrument  of  music  among 
the  Hebrews.  Kircher  apprehends  that  the 
name  was  given  to  two  kinds  of  instruments, 
one  of  the  stringed  and  the  other  of  the  pulsatile 
kind.  That  of  the  former  sort  had  six  chords; 
though  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  an 
instrument  requiring  the  aid  of  the  hair-bow, 
and  so  much  resembling  the  violin,  be  so 
ancient.  The  latter  was  of  a  circular  form,  made 
of  metal,  and  either  hung  round  with  little  bells, 
or  furnished  with  iron  rings  suspended  on  a  rod 
or  bar  that  passed  across  the  circle.  Kircher 
supposes  that  it  was  moved  to  and  fro  by 
a  handle  fixed  to  it,  and  thus  emitted  a  melan- 
choly kind  of  murmur. 

MACHYNLETH,  an  ancient  market  town  of 
North  Wales  in  Montgomeryshire,  200  miles 
from  London,  and  thirty  from  Montgomery.  It 
has  a  market  on  Monday,  and  fairs.  It  is  seated 
on  the  Douay,  over  whicii  there  is  a  large  stone 
bridge,  leading  into  Merionethsliire.  Here 
Owen  Glyndower  exercised  the  first  acts  of  his 
royalty  in  1402;  here  lie  accepted  the  crown  of 
Wales,  and  assembled  a  parliament;  and  the 
house  wherein  they  met  remains,  but  is  divided 
into  tenements.  The  town-hall  is  a  plain  build- 
ing; and  here  is  a  grammar-school.  A  con- 
siderable tanning  business  is  carried  on,  and  also 
tiie  manufactures  of  flannels  and  cottons. 

]MACK  (Charles,  baron  \'on),  an  Austrian 
general,  famous  only  for  his  defeats,  was  born  in 
Franconia  in  1732.  He  was  well  educated  ;  but, 
on  leaving  college,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a 
regiment  of  dragoons.  In  the  war  with  Turkey 
he  was  noticed  by  marshal  Lascy,  who  gave  him 
a  commission.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  which  he 
now  displayed  procured  him  the  favor  of  Lau- 
dohn,  who  made  him  his  aide-de-camp,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  emperor.  On  the  war 
with  France,  Mack  was  appointed  quarter- 
master-general of  the  army  of  the  prince  of 
Cobourg,  and  directed  the  campaign  of  1793. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  in  negociating 
with  Dumouriez.  He  again  served  under  the 
prince  of  Cobourg  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  in 
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17^»7  s\  ccpeded  the  archduke  Charles  in  the  com- 
inaiiJ  ff  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  Tiie  following 
year  he  was  sent  to  Naples,  and  boasted  that  he 
would  soon  drive  the  enemy  out  of  Italy ;  but 
being  beaten,  and  suspected  of  treason  by  the 
Neapolitans,  he  fled  to  the  French  camp,  and 
was  sent  prisoner  to  Dijon.  He  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Paris  on  parole,  and  in  April,  1800, 
made  his  escape  to  Vienna.  Finding  means  to 
justify  his  conduct,  he  was  in  1804  constituted 
commander-in-chief  in  the  Tyrol,  Dalmatia,  and 
Italy.  In  1805  lie  was  opposed  to  Buonaparte, 
who  forced  him  to  retreat  beyond  the  Danube, 
and  to  submit  to  the  famous  capitulation  of 
Ulm,  by  which  28,000  Austrians  became  prison- 
ers. Mack  was  permitted  to  go  to  A'ienna, 
where  he  was  tried  before  a  military  tribunal, 
and  received  the  sentence  of  death.  His  doom, 
however,  was  commuted  by  the  emperor  for 
imprisonment ;  and  he  was,  after  a  time,  re- 
leased, and  died  in  obscurity. 

MACKENZIE  (Sir  Geoige),  of  Roystoun, 
F.  11.  S.,  first  earl  of  Cromarty,  was  born  in 
^630.  His  father  dying,  in  1654,  he  raised  some 
♦loops  and  joined  lord  Middleton,  to  attempt  the 
jestoration  of  king  Charles  II.,  but,  being 
defeated  by  colonel  Morgan,  he  made  an  honor- 
able capitulation.  After  the  restoration  he  was 
employed  in  several  public  offices.  In  1678  he 
was  appointed  lord  justice  general ;  in  1681  he 
was  made  a  lord  of  session,  and  lord  register. 
He  now  purchased  Roystoun,  and  continued  to 
have  the  chief  rule  in  Scotland,  during  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  by  whom, 
in  1685,  he  was  created  lord  viscount  Tarbat ; 
but,  by  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  rendered  him- 
self very  unpopular  ;  notwithstanding  which,  he 
was,  in  1692,  restored  by  William  III.  to  his 
office  of  lord  register.  In  1695  he  resigned 
upon  a  pension  of  £400  a  year ;  but  upon  queen 
Anne's  accession  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state  ;  and,  in  1703,  created  earl  of  Cromarty. 
In  1704  he  resigned,  and  was  made  lord  justice 
general,  which  he  held  till  1710.  He  died 
at  New  Tarbat  on  the  17th  of  August,  1714.  He 
was  an  original  and  useful  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  wrote  many  valuable  papers  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  He  also  published, 
1.  A  Vindication  of  King  Robert  III.,  Edin- 
burgh, 4to.  1695;  2.  and  3.  Two  Letters  on  the 
Union  ;  4.  A  short  Explication  of  Daniel's 
Prophecy,  and  St.  John's  Revelation,  Edinburgh, 
1706,  4to.;  5.  Historical  Account  of  the  Con- 
spiracy of  the  Earl  of  Cowrie  and  R.  Logan  of 
Restalrig,  against  James  VI.,  Edinburgh,  1713, 
8vo. ;  and  some  other  tracts. 

Macke.nzik's  Rivee,  a  river  of  North  Ame- 
rica, issuing  out  of  Hum  Lake,  and  emptying 
itself  into  the  Frozen  Ocean  in  lat.  70°  N.,  and 
long.  135°  \V.  It  derives  its  name  from  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  who  first  discovered  it  on  hi^  journey 
to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  has  since  been  fre- 
quently visited. 

MACK'EREL,  n.  s.  >     Fr.  mcquereau;  Belg. 

Mack'erei.-oai.f.."  S  mackereel ;  Teut.  niack- 
ercll ;  all  perhaps  of  Lat.  macula,  a  spot.  A  well 
known  spotted  fish:  mackerel-gale,  a  hard  gale, 
sucii  as  brings  mackerel. 


Some  fish  are  gutted,  split,  and  kept  in  pickle";  as 
whiting  and  imirkerel.      Curew's  i>nneii  of  Coriiwali, 
l^aw  ordered  that  the  Sunday  should  have  rest ; 
And  that  no  nymph  her  noisy  food  should  sell. 
Except  it  were  new  milk  or  mackerel. 

King's  Cook., 
They  put  up  every  sail, 
The  wind  was  fair,  but  blew  a  muckrel-gale. 

Dryden. 
Sooner  shall  cats  disport  in  water  clear, 
And  speckled  iiinckrels  graze  the  meadows  fair, 
Than  1  forget  ray  shepherd's  wonted  love.    Gat/. 
1  am  living  fast  to  see  the  time  when  a  book  that 
misses  its  tide  shall  be  neglected,  as  the  moon  by 
day,  or  like  mackrel  a  week  alter  the  season. 

Swift. 

MACKEY  (John),  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment as  a  spy  upon  .fames  IL,  after  the  revolu- 
tion, was  author  of  Memoirs  of  James's  court  at 
St.  Germaine,  and  of  the  court  of  England  in  the 
reigns  of  William  III.,  and  queen  Anne,  in 
which  are  many  curious  anecdotes  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  other  work.     He  died  in  1726. 

MAC  KLIN  (Charles),  a  celebrated  actor  and 
dramatic  writer,  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in 
1698.  His  original  name  was  Maclaughlin.  He 
became  a  performer  in  Lincoln's  Inn  company 
in  1725 ;  and  not  long  after  was  tried  for  killing 
a  brother  comedian  in  a  quarrel,  and  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter.  His  features  were  so 
extremely  harsh,  that  (^uin  rather  profanely  said 
of  him,  'If  God  writes  a  legible  hand,  that  fel- 
low's a  villain.'  He  was,  notwithstanding  this, 
a  man  of  humanity  and  extensive  liberality.  He 
wrote  two  plays,  which  are  esteemed,  viz.  Love 
a-la-mode,  and  The  Man  of  the  World.  He 
died  in  1797.  His  principal  character  was  Shy- 
lock,  which  he  performed  with  so  much  perfec- 
tion, that  Pope  said  of  him, 

This  is  the  Jew — that  Shakspeare  drew. 

MACKNIGHT  (James),  D.  D.,  a  learned 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  author  of  several 
valuable  works  on  theology.  In  1772  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  lady  Yesler's  church  ;  and 
in  1779  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  old  church, 
Edinburgh.  He  published,  1.  The  Harmony  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  in  4to.  1756 ;  2.  The  Truth 
of  the  Gospel  History,  1764  ;  3.  Translation  of, 
and  Commentary  on,  the  Epistles,  1787.  He  died 
January  13th,  1800. 

MACLAURIN  (Colin),  F.R.S.,  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  was  the  son  of 
a  clergyman,  and  born  at  Kilmoddan  in  Scot- 
land in  1 698.  He  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Glasgow  in  1709,where  he  studied  five  years.  His 
great  talents  for  mathematics  appeared  so  early  as 
at  twelve  years  of  age ;  when,  having  accidentally 
met  with  an  Euclid,  he  became  in  a  few  days 
master  of  the  first  six  books  without  assistance : 
and  in  his  sixteenth  year  he  had  invented  many 
of  the  propositions  afterwards  published  under 
the  title  of  Geometria  Organica.  In  his  fifteenth 
year  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  when  he  com- 
posed and  defended  a  thesis  On  the  Power  of 
Gravity,  with  great  applause.  After  this  he  re- 
tired to  a  country  seat  of  his  uncle,  where  he 
spent  two  or  three  years,  as  his  parents  were 
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dead.  In  1717  he  stood  candidate  for  the  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  in  the  JMarischal  Col- 
lege of  Aberdeen,  and  obtained  it  after  a  ten 
days'  contest  with  a  very  able  competitor.  In 
1719  he  went  to  London,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  lioadly,  then  bishop  of  Ban- 
gor, Dr.  Clarke,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  otlier 
eminent  men,  and  was  admitted  F.  R.S.  In  an- 
other journey,  in  1721,  lie  contracted  an  intimacy 
"jvith  Martin  Folkes,  esq.  P.  II.  S.  which  lasted 
to  his  death.  In  1722  lord  Polwarth,  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  congress  of  Cambray,  engaged 
him  as  a  tutor  and  companion  to  his  eldest  son, 
on  his  travels.  After  a  short  stay  at  Paris,  and 
visiting  other  towns  in  France,  they  fixed  in 
Lorrain ;  where  Maclaurin  wrote  his  piece  On 
the  J^ercussion  of  Bodies,  which  gained  the 
prize  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
1724.  But  his  pupil  dying  soon  after,  at  Mont- 
pelier,  he  returned  immediately  to  Aberdeen, 
where  he  was  hardly  settled  when  he  received 
an  invitation  to  Edinburgh,  to  supply  the  place 
of  Mr.  James  Gregory.  He  had  here  many 
difficulties  to  encounter,  arising  from  compe- 
titors, which,  however,  were  all  surmounted, 
partly  by  the  assistance  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton; 
and,  in  November  1725,  he  was  introduced  into 
the  university.  In  1733  he  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  solicitor  Stewart,  by  whom  he  had 
seven  children,  of  whom  five  survived  him.  In 
1734  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  published  a 
piece  called  The  Analyst;  in  whicli  he  took  oc- 
casion, from  some  disputes  that  had  arisen  con- 
cerning the  grounds  of  tlie  fluxionary  metliod,  to 
explode  the  metiiod  itself,  and  to  cliaige  mathe- 
maticians in  general  witii  infidelity  in  religion. 
Maclaurin  thought  himself  included  in  this 
charge,  and  began  an  answer  to  Berkeley's  book  ; 
but,  as  he  proceeded,  so  many  new  theories  and 
problems  occurred  to  him,  that,  instead  of  a 
vindicatory  pamphlet,  he  published  A  Complete 
System  of  Fluxions,  with  their  Application  to 
the  most  Considerable  Problems  in  Geometry 
and  Natural  Philosophy;  F.dinburgh,  in  1742, 
2  vols.  4to.  He  also  published  many  useful 
tracts  in  the  fifth  and  sixtii  volumes  of  the  Medi- 
cal Essays,  in  Edinburgh  ;  as  well  as  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions.  In  the  midst  of  these 
studies,  he  was  ready  to  lend  his  assistance  in 
promoting  any  scheme  for  the  service  of  his 
country.  Under  his  direction  the  geography  of 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  was  first  accu- 
rately ascertained  in  1739.  In  1745,  having 
been  very  active  in  fortifying  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh against  the  rebel  army,  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  to  the  north  of  l'".ngland  ;  where  lie  was  in- 
vited by  archbishop  Herring  to  reside  with  him 
during  his  stay ;  but,  being  in  this  expedition 
exposed  to  cold  and  hardships,  he  contracted  an 
illness  which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  June  1746, 
at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  On  various  occasions 
Maclaurin  served  his  friends  and  his  country  by 
his  great  skill.  Frequent  disputes  having  arisen 
concerning  the  gauging  of  vessels,  he  presented 
to  the  commissioners  of  excise  two  elaborate 
memorials,  with  their  demonstrations.  He  made 
als9  calculations  relating  to  the  provisions  estab- 
lished by  law  for  the  children  and  widows  of  the 
Scottish  clergy,  and  of  the  professors  of  the  uni- 
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versities,  entitling  tiiem  to  certain  annuities,  upon 
the  voluntary  annual  payment  of  a  certain  sum 
by  the  incumbent.  He  gained  the  prize  of  the 
Itoyal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1724;  and  in 
1740  the  academy  adjudged  him  a  prize  for 
•solving  the  motion  of  the  tides  from  the  theory 
of  gravity ;  a  question  whicli  had  been  given  out 
tlie  former  year  without  receiving  any  solution 
He  had  only  ten  days  to  draw  up  this  paper' 
He  afterwards  revised  the  wiiole,  and  inserte'l  it 
in  his  Treatise  of  Fluxions;  as  he  did  also  tlie 
substance  of  the  former  piece.  After  his  death 
two  volumes  more  appeared ;  his  Algebra,  and 
his  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophi- 
cal Discoveries. 

MACON,  an  ancient  post-town,  the  chief 
place  of  the  department  of  the  Saone  et  Loire  in 
Fiance.  It  has  civil  and  commercial  tribunals, 
a  philosophical  society,  and  one  for  the  arts  and 
belles  lettres;  with  10,411  inhabitants.  This 
town  is  situated  in  a  very  pleasant  and  feitile 
country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone,  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill,  but  is  very  irregularly  built,  and 
with  narrow  streets:  it  is,  however,  daily  im- 
proving by  the  addition  of  modern  buildings. 
Since  the  demolition  of  its  walls  it  has  been  sur- 
rounded with  agreeable  walks.  The  quays  are 
remarkable,  as  well  as  a  bridge  of  thirteen  arches 
over  the  Saone  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
time  of  Ceesar.  Its  origin  goes  farther  back 
than  the  conquest  of  Gaul ;  the  Romans  estab- 
lished magazines  in  it  and  fortified  it.  It  once 
belonged  to  the  Burgundians,  and  then  passed 
into  the  hands  of  die  successors  of  Clovis  It  is 
the  native  country  of  Dombay,  the  celebrated 
botanist  The  manufactures  are  woollen  counter- 
panes, linens,  hats,  and  dried  confectionary; 
there  are  also  some  iron  foundries.  It  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  Burgundy  wines, 
corn,  flour,  hoops,  timber,  8^c.  Among  its  pub- 
lic buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  town-hall, 
the  batiis,  the  triumphal  arch,  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Janus,  and  the  ancient  bishop's  palace. 
It  is  about  300  miles  south-east  of  i'aris 

MACPHERSON  (James),  esq.  M.P.,  a 
Scottish  writer  of  considerable  celebrity,  born  in 
1737.  His  first  and  most  celebrated  work  was 
A  Translation  of  Ossians  Poems;  the  authenti- 
city of  whicli  was  attacked  by  Dr.  Johnson  and 
others,  and  their  merit  ascribed  to  Macpherson 
himself;  who  wrote  a  threatening  letter  to  the  doc- 
tor, which  he  answered  in  terms  equally  indignant. 
See  OssiAX.  In  1773  he  published  a  translation 
of  the  Iliad  into  heroic  prose.  He  also  wrote  A 
History  of  (Jreat  Britain  from  1G60  to  the  acces- 
sion of  the  house  of  Hanover,  in  2  vols,  4to. ; 
and  an  Introduction  to  the  History  of  (Jreat 
Britain  and  Ireland.  He  published  likewise  some 
pamphlets  in  defence  of  lord  North's  adminis- 
tration, on  whose  side  he  voted  in  the  house  of 
commons.  He  died  in  February  1796,  aged 
fifty-nine. 

MACQUAIIRIE  Isi.ANn,  an  island  of  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  in  1811,  by 
some  resolute  seal-fishers  from  New  Holland. 
It  is  eighteen  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  six  in  bre:  1th.  At  the  distance 
of  eight  leagues  other  smaller  islands  were  dis- 
covered, which  were  called  the  Judge  and  his 
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Clerks ;  and  several  others  in  a  south  direction, 
whicli  were  called  tl»e  iiisliop  and  his  Clerks. 
The  first  adventurers  killed  not  fewer  than  80,000 
seals  here.     Long.  109°  E.,  hit.  52°  41'  S. 

MAC(iL  E,Il  (Peter  Josepli),  was  born  in 
Paris,  9th  of  (Jctober,  1718.  lie  was  descended 
from  a  respectable  family,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  professor  of  phar- 
macy. He  was  engaged  in  the  Journal  des 
Sfavans  for  the  articles  medicine  and  chemistry, 
and  had  a  share  in  the  Pharmacopeia  Pari- 
siensis,  published  in  1758,  in  4to.  His  other 
works  are,  1.  Elemens  de  Chimie  Theorique; 
Paris,  1749,  1753,  12mo. ;  which  have  been 
translated  into  English  and  German.  2.  Ele- 
mens de  Chimie  Pratique,  1751,  2  vols.  12mo. 
These  two  works  were  re-published  together,  in 
1756,  in  3  vols.  12mo.  3.  Plan  d'un  Cours  de 
Chimie  Experimentaleetraisonnee,  1757,  12mo.; 
in  whicli  he  was  associated  with  ]M.  Beaume. 
4.  Formulce  Medicamentorum  Magistralium, 
1763.  5.  L'Art  de  la  Teinture  en  Soie,  1763. 
6.  Dictionnaire  de  Chimie,  contenant  la  Theorie 
et  la  Pratique  de  cet  art,  1760,  2  vols.  Bvo; 
which  has  been  translated  into  German  with 
notes,  and  into  English  with  notes,  by  Mr.  Keir. 
Macquer,  by  his  labors  and  writings,  contributed 
very  much  to  the  improvement  of  chemistry. 
He  died  at  Paris,  February  16th,  1784. 

Macquer  (Philip),  brother  to  the  above,  was 
born  in  Paris,  1720,  and  became  advocate  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  A  weakness  in  his  lungs 
■having  prevented  him  from  pleading,  he  dedi- 
cated himself  to  literary  pursuits.  His  works 
are,  1.  L'Abrege  Chronologique  de  I'Histoire 
Ecclesiastique,  3  vols.  Bvo.  2.  Les  Annales 
Romaines,  1756,  8vo. :  a  very  judicious  compi- 
lation. 3.  Abrege  Chronologique  de  I'Histoire 
d'Espagne  et  de  Portugal,  1705  ;  2  vols.  8vo. 
He  died  on  the  27th  of  January  1770,  aged  fifty. 
He  had  also  a  share  in  the  Dictionary  of  Arts 
and  Professions,  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  the  Transla- 
tion of  the  Syphilis  of  Fracastor,  published  by 
Lacombe. 

MACRINUS,  one  of  the  best  Latin  poets  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Loudon.  His 
real  name  was  John  Salmon  ;  but  he  took  that  of 
Macrin,  from  his  being  frequently  so  called  in 
ridicule  by  Francis  L  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
dinary leanness.  He  was  preceptor  to  Claudius 
of  Savoy,  count  Tende ;  and  to  Honorius,  the 
count's  brother;  and  wrote  several  pieces  of 
poetry  in  lyric  verse,  'which  were  so  admired, 
that  he  was  called  the  Horace  of  his  time.  He 
died  of  old  age,  at  Loudon,  in  1555. 

MACROBII,  from  ^oKpoq  /3ioc,  long  life.  1. 
A  people  of  Ethiopia,  celebrated  for  their  justice 
and  the  innocence  of  their  manners,  as  well  as 
for  their  uncommon  lonijevity.  See  Ethiopia. 
2.  A  people  in  the  island  of  Meroe.  3.  The  Hy- 
perboreans were  also  called  Macrobii. 

MACROlilLS  (Ambrosius  Aurelius  Theodo- 
sius),  an  ancient  Latin  writer  who  flourished 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  His  country 
and  religion  are  uncertain.  Erasmus,  in  his 
Ciceronianus,  seems  to  think  he  was  a  Greek  ; 
and  he  himself  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  Sa- 
turnalia, that  he  was  not  a  Roman,  but  labored 
under  the  inconv£uience  of  writing  in  a  lansruPTe 


which  was  not  natural  to  him.  Barthius  reckons 
him  a  Christian  ;  but  Spanheini  and  Fabricius 
suppose  him  to  have  been  a  pagan.  It  is  how- 
ever certain  that  he  was  of  consular  dignity,  and 
one  of  the  chamberlains  to  Theolosius.  He  wrote 
a  commentary  upon  Cicero's  Somnium  Scipionis, 
and  seven  books  of  Saturnalia,  which  treat  of 
various  subjects,  and  are  an  agreeable  mixture  of 
criticism  and  antiquarian  research.  He  made 
great  use  of  other  works,  borrowing  not  only 
their  materials,  but  even  their  language,  for 
which  he  makes  an  apology  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  work.  '  I  shall  here,'  says  he, 
'imitate  the  bees,  who  suck  the  best  juices  from 
all  sorts  of  flowers,  and  afterwards  work  them  up 
into  various  forms  and  orders,  with  some  mixture 
of  their  own  proper  spirit.'  The  Somnium 
Scipionis  and  Saturnalia  have  been  often  printed 
to  which  has  been  added,  in  the  later  editions,  a 
piece  entitled  De  DifFerentiis  et  Societatibus 
Grasci  Verbi. 

MACROCEPHALUS,  from  ^a/cpoc,  great, 
and  Kt^aXi),  head,  denotes  a  person  with  a  head 
larger  or  longer  than  the  common  size.  Macro- 
cephali  is  a  name  given  to  a  certain  nation  who, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  authors,  were 
famous  for  the  unseemly  length  of  their  heads  . 
yet  custom  so  far  habituated  them  to  it  that,  in- 
stead of  looking  on  it .  as  a  deformity,  they 
esteemed  it  a  beauty,  and,  as  soon  as  the  child 
was  born,  moulded  and  fashioned  its  head  to  as 
great  a  length  as  possible,  and  afterwards  used 
rollers  and  bandages  for  the  same  purpose. 

MACROCNEMUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of 
plants  ;  natural  order  thirtieth,  contorta'. 

Mactation,  Latin  mactatio,  was  performed 
either  by  the  priest  himself,  or  some  of  his  infe- 
rior officers,  called  popas,  agones,  cultrarii,  and 
victimarii ;  but,  before  the  beast  was  killed,  the 
priest  turning  himself  to  the  east,  drew  a 
crooked  line  with  his  knife  from  the  forehead  to 
the  tail.  Among  the  Greeks  this  ceremony  was 
performed  most  commonly  by  the  priest,  or  in 
his  absence  by  the  most  honorable  person 
present.  If  the  sacrifice  was  offered  to  the 
celestial  gods,  the  victim's  throat  was  bent  up- 
wards towards  heaven  ;  if  to  the  infernal,  or  to 
heroes,  it  was  killed  with  its  throat  towards  the 
ground.  The  manner  of  killing  the  animal  was 
by  a  stroke  on  the  head,  and,  after  it  was  fallen, 
thrusting  a  knife  into  its  tiiroat.  Good  or  ill 
success  was  predicted  from  the  struggles  of  the 
beast,  or  its  quiet  submission  to  the  blow,  fronx 
the  flowing  of  the  blood,  and  the  length  of  time 
it  lived  after  the  fall,  &c. 

MACULA,  «. A.  ^      Lat.    macula.      A   spot; 

Mac'ulati:,  u.  a.  >  to     stain    or     mark    with 

Macula'tion.     ^  spots. 

I  will  throw  my  glove  to  death  himself. 
That  there's  no  maculatiun  in  thy  heart. 

Shakspeare. 

And  lastly,  the  body  of  the  sun  may  contract 
some  spots  or  macula:  greater  than  usual,  and  by 
that  means  be  darkened. 

Burnet's  Tlieory  of  the  Earth. 

Macul;e,  in  astronomy,  dark  spots  appearing 
on  the  luminous  surfaces  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
an  I  pvca  some  of  the  planets.  See  Astronomy. 
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MAD,  adj.,  V.  a.  &  v.  n.~]  Sax.  maa'^,  ^emaa'^ ; 


Mad'brain,  adj. 
Mai/brained, 
Mad'cap,  n.  s. 
Mad'den,  v.  ri;  &c. 
Mad'house,  n.  s. 
Mad'ly,  adv. 
Mad'man,  n.  s. 
Mad'ness. 


Modern  Ootli.  mod ; 
I  {Goth,  mcida,  to  di- 
I  vide?)  Distracted  or 
^disordered  in  mind  ; 

deranged  ;  lunatic ; 
I  hence,  enraged  ;  fu- 
I  rioiis  ;  violently  af- 
J  fected   with    desire, 


taking  on,  after,  of,  or  Jo?;  before  tlie  object ; 
to  mad  is  to  make  or  be  furious ;  make  or  be 
mad:  mad-brain  and  mad-brained,  disordered 
or  distracted ;  hot-headed  :  madcap  (taking  the 
cap  for  the  head)  a  madman :  to  madden,  to  be- 
come or  behave  as  deranged.  The  other  deri- 
vatives seem  obvious  in  their  meaning. 

And  manye  of  hem  seiden,   he  hath  a  deuel,   and 
maddith.  Wiclif.  Jon.  10. 

It  is  the  land  of  graven  images,  and  they  are  mad 
upon  their  idols.  Jer.  i.  38. 

They  shall  be  like  madmen,  sparing  none,  but  still 
sporting.  2  Esdr.  xvi.  71. 

Richesse  a  robe  of  purple  on  had, 
Ne  trowe  not  that  I  lie  or  mad. 
For  in  this  world  is  none  it  liche, 
Ne  by  a  thousand  dele  so  riche. 

Chaucer.   Cant.  Tales. 
O  villain  !  cried  out  Zelmane,  madded  with  finding 
an  unlooked-for  rival.  Sidney. 

Alack,  sir,  he  is  mad. 
— 'Tis  the  time's  plague  when  madmen  lead  the  blind. 

Sliakijieare. 
This  will  witness  outwardly, 
As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within, 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord.         Id.   Cymheline. 
I  give  my  hand  opposed  against  my  heart, 
Unto  a  madbrain  rudesby,  full  of  spleen. 

Shakspeare. 
He  let  fall  his  book, 
And,  as  he  stooped  again  to  take  it  up, 
This  madbrained  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff. 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book.  Jd. 

The  nimble-footed  madcap  prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comrades,  that  daft  the  world  aside. 
And  bid  it  pass.  Id.  Henry  IV. 

The  power  oi  God  sets  bounds  to  the  raging  of  the 
sea,  and  restrains  the  madness  of  the  people. 

King  Charles. 
Holy  writ  represents  St.  Paid  as  making  havock 
of  the  church,  and  persecuting  that  way  unto  the 
death,  and  being  exceedingly  mad  against  them. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
We  must  bind  our  passions  in  chains,  lest,  like 
mad  folks,   they  break  their  locks  and  bolts,  and  do 
a'!  the  mischief  they  can. 

Ta\}lors  Worthy  Communicant, 
Cupid,  of  thee  the  poets  sung, 
Thy  mother  from  the  sea  was  sprung ; 
But  they  were  mad  to  make  thee  young.  Denham. 

His  gestures  fierce 
He  marked,  and  mad  demeanour  when  alone. 

Milton. 
The  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  raged  :  dire  was  the  noise 
Of  conflicts  !  Id.   Paradise  Lost. 

Madmen  ought  not  to  be  mad  ; 
But  who  can  lielp  liis  fren/.y  ! 

Dri/den's  Spanish  Friar. 
The  woild    is  running  mad    after  farce,  the  ex- 
tremity of  bad  poetry,  or  ratiier  the  judgment  that 
is  fallen  upon  dramatic  writing.  Vriiden. 

This  7nads  me,  that  perhaps  ignoble  hands 
Have  overlaid  him,  for  they  could  not  confU'cr.   /(/. 
Vol..  XTII.— Paih  '2. 


She,  mixing  with  a  throng 

Of  madding  matrons,  bears  the  bride  along.    /(/, 
He  waved  a  torch  aloft,  and  madlu  vain. 

Sought  godlike  worship  from  a  servile  train.    Id. 
He  raved  with  all  the  madness  of  despair, 

He  roared,  he  beat  his  breast,  and  tore  his  hair. 

Id. 

A  bear,  enraged  at  the  stinging  of  a  bee,  ran  like 
mad  into  the  bee-garden,  and  overturned  all  the 
hives.  L'Estrange. 

A  fellow  in  a  madhouse  being  asked  how  he  came 
there  ?  VVhy,  says  he,  the  mad  folks  abroad  are  too 
many  for  us,  and  so  they  have  mastered  all  the  sober 
people,  and  cooped  them  up  here.  Id. 

lie  that  eagerly  pursues  any  thing,  is  no  better 
than  a  madman.  Id. 

There  are  degrees  of  madness  as  of  folly,  the  dis- 
orderly jumbling  ideas  together,  in  some  more,  some 
less.  Locke. 

The  people  are  not  so  very  mad  of  acorns,  but 
that  they  could  be  content  to  eat  the  bread  of  civil 
persons.  Bymer. 

Delusive  ideas  are  the  motives  of  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind,  and  a  heated  imagination  the  power  by 
which  their  actions  are  incited  :  the  world,  in  the 
eye  of  a  philosopher,  may  be  said  to  be  a  large  mad- 
hcnse.  Mackenzie. 

He  who  ties  a  madman's  hands,  or  takes  away  his 
sword,  loves  his  person  while  he  disarms  his  frenzy. 

South. 

But  some  strange  graces  and  odd  flights  she  had, 
Was  just  not  ugly,  and  was  just  not  mad.       Pope. 
The  dog-star  rages,  nay,  'tis  past  a  doubt, 

All  Bedlam  or  Parnassus  is  let  out ; 

Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand. 

They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 

Id. 
Such  madd'ning  draughts  of  beauty. 

As  for  a  while  o'erwhelmed  his  raptured  thought. 

Thomson. 

As  a  man  inebriated  only  by  vapours,  soon  re- 
covers in  the  open  air,  a  nation  discontented  to  mad- 
ness, without  any  adequate  cause,  will  return  to  its 
wits  and  allegiance,  when  a  little  pause  has  cooled  it 
to  reflection.  Johnson. 

A  crowd  gather  rmmd  a  dog  suspected  of  mad- 
ness, and  they  begin  by  teazing  the  devoted  animal 
on  every  side ;  if  he  attempts  to  stand  upon  the  de- 
fensive, and  bite  ;  then  he  is  unanimously  found  guilty, 
for  a  mad-dog  always  snaps  at  every  thing  ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  strives  to  escape  by  running  away, 
then  he  can  expect  no  compassion,  for  mad  dogs 
always  run  straight  forward  before  them. 

Goldsmith. 
Goading  the  wise  to  madur.is  ;  from  the  dull 

Shaping  out  oracles  to  rule  the  world 

Afresh,  for  they  were  waxing  out  of  date. 

And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  themselves, 

To  weigh  kings  in  the  balance,  and  to  speak 

Of  freedom,  tlie  forbidden  fruit.  Byron. 

Maii,  n.s.     Sax.  maSu.     An  earth  worm. 

MADAGASCAR  (or  Mahegasse,  a  native- 
name).  Madagascar  seems  first  to  have  been 
made  vaguely  known  to  Europeans  by  Marco 
Paulo,  who  received  some  inforinatiou  respecting 
it  by  its  present  name,  from  tlie  Ara!)s.  The  an- 
cients were  probably  wholly  unacquainted  witli 
it.  It  also  escaped  the  notice  of  De  tiama,  who 
coasted  along  Africa ;  and  was  first  seen  by  Lo- 
renzo Almeida  in  l^Ofi,  from  wliom  it  received 
tlie  name  of  St.  ]>avvrcnce,wiiich  it  retained  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  I\^,  when  some  I'rcnch  navi- 
gators gave  it  tliat  of  Isle  Danpliin. 

'2  C 
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This  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  world, 
being  240  leagues  long,  from  north  to  south,  and 
from  forty  to  seventy  leagues  broad.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  coast  of  Africa  by  the  channel  of 
Mosambique,  from  eighty  leagues  to  120  broad. 
A  ridge  of  mountains  (said  to  have  an  elevation 
of  10,000  to  12,000  feet)  runs  through  the  island 
from  north  to  south,  containing  various  valuable 
minerals  and  fossils;  and  also  gives  rise  to  a  vast 
number  of  rivers  and  rivulets,  which  reacli  tiie 
sea,  and  abound  in  fisli.  In  no  region  of  the 
globe  is  vegetation  more  luxuriant  than  in  this 
island,  where  nature  abandoned  to  its  own  fer- 
tility produces  the  most  various  productions. 
The  hills  are  covered  to  their  summits  with  im- 
mense timber  trees,  and  the  plains  or  vast  savan- 
nahs, are  clothed  with  a  ricli  herbage,  affording 
pasture  to  innumerable  cattle  and  sheep.  Rice 
is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  all  the  other 
vegetables  and  fruits  of  the  tropics  grow  spon- 
taneously. Unfortunately,  however,  this  smiling 
scene  is  generally  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  e.vtreme  unhealthiness  of  the  climate, 
which  renders  it  the  almost  certain  grave  of  Eu- 
ropeans. 

The  wild  animals  of  the  island  are  of  few  spe- 
cies, there  being  neither  lions,  tigers,  nor  ele- 
phants, nor  does  it  possess  the  horse. 

At  present  Madagascar  affords  few  objects  of 
commerce,  and  its  exports  are  almost  totally  con- 
fined to  rice  and  cattle  to  the  Mauritius.  The 
Arabs  export  some  of  the  species  of  fruit  called 
sea  cocoa-nut,  or  cocoa-nut  of  the  Maldivas, 
(nux  medica  of  botanists).  The  tree  which 
affords  this  fruit  is  a  species  of  palm,  and  is 
found  on  the  Isle  of  Palms,  on  the  coast  of  Ma- 
dagascar only ;  at  least,  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
discovered  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
nuts  picked  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Maldiva  islands 
are  probably  conveyed  there  in  the  south-west 
monsoon,  when  the  currents  between  ]Mada- 
gascar  and  these  islands  set  to  the  north-east. 

The  nuts  of  the  Ravensera  have  also  been  ex- 
ported :  they  are  of  an  acrid  aromatic  nature, 
and  used  by  the  natives  to  season  their  food. 
The  other  objects  of  commerce  are  eagle  or 
aloe  wood  (agallochum),  which  may  be  pro- 
cured in  any  quantity,  but  of  which  little  or 
none  is  taken  off.  The  island  affords  cotton, 
and  many  useful  gums  and  resins,  amongst  which 
is  the  elastic  gum,  or  India  rubber  (iatropha  elas- 
tica). 

The  island  of  Madagascar  is  inhabited  by  va- 
rious tribes  or  castes,  whose  piiysical  and  moral 
characteristics  denote  their  being  descended 
from  very  different  races.  1.  The  Betsimicaracs, 
or  negro  race,  who  inhabit  the  north-east  coast, 
are  in  general  stout  and  well  made,  and  the 
women  handsome ;  but  the  men  are  drunkards, 
cowards,  and  thieves.  Tlie  Antibanivouls, 
neighbours  of  the  last  named  caste,  arc  more  la- 
borious and  less  debauched,  but  also  more  stupid 
and  ignorant.  The  Betalimenes  employ  them- 
selves chiefly  in  raising  cattle.  2.  The  Hovas, 
who  inhabit  the  province  of  Ancove,  near  the 
middle  of  the  island,  differ  entirely  from  the 
above  tribes.  They  are  tall  and  well  made, 
though  rather  slender,  and  much  resemble  the 
natives  of  India,  having  long   black  hair,  aqui- 


line noses,  and  thin  lips  :  there  is  also  some  dif- 
ference in  their  dialect.  This  caste  is  by  far  the 
most  advanced  in  the  arts,  being  acquainted  with 
the  manner  of  forging  iron,  and  are  correct  imi- 
tators of  the  nicest  European  works  in  metal : 
their  chains  of  gold  and  silver  are  particularly 
fine.  They  inhabitthe  mostheallhy  province  of  the 
island,  being  from  its  elevation  so  cold  in  winter 
that  fires  are  necessary;  but,  the  province  pro- 
ducing neither  tree  nor  shrub,  they  use  the  straw 
of  a  gramineous  plant  as  fuel.  '.i.  The  Antama- 
houris  form  another  peculiar  caste,  whose  lan- 
guage differs  from  that  of  the  other  tribes,  being 
a  dialect  of  the  Malay,  and  their  features  also 
denote  their  being  descended  from  the  Malay 
race.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  is  said  to  exist 
a  race  of  dwarfs,  named  Kimos,  who  do  not  ex- 
ceed three  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  whose  arms 
are  extremely  long,  with  paws  like  those  of  the 
ape,  and  the  females  totally  without  breasts, 
nourishing  their  infants  with  cows'  milk,  of  whicli 
animals  they  breed  great  herds.  A  Kimos  wo- 
man was  sold  to  the  French  at  Fort  Dauphin  in 
1768,  and  is  the  only  individual  of  the  species 
ever  seen  by  Europeans.  A  detail  of  the  subdi- 
visions of  all  these  races  would  lead  us  far  be- 
yond the  limits  we  have  prescribed  to  ourselves, 
and  we  must  therefore  confine  our  notice  to  a  few 
of  the  prominent  and  general  traits  in  the  Mada- 
gasse  character. 

The  inhabitants  taken  generally  are  lazy, 
spending  three-fourths  of  their  time  in  their  huts, 
stretched  on  a  mat,  and  playing  on  the  marou- 
vaiie,  or  tritri.  Their  only  serious  employments 
are  the  chase,  fishing,  and  occasionally  looking 
after  their  cattle.  Careless  of  the  future,  the 
Madagasse  little  fears  the  frowns  of  fortune,  and, 
as  he  is  unacquainted  either  with  love  or  friend- 
ship, he  has  little  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
his  mind.  His  religion  extends  to  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  a  preserving  deity,  to  whom  he 
pays  no  devotion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  loads  him 
with  invectives,  when  any  misfortune  happens  to 
him.  lie  also  believes  in  an  evil  spirit,  whose 
habitual  residence  is  in  burying  places,  and 
hence  he  will  not  approach  a  grave  during  the 
night.  In  general  his  youth  is  spent  in  de- 
bauchery, and  it  is  not  until  the  middle  of  his 
career  that  he  takes  a  wife  to  accompany  him 
the  rest  of  the  way.  The  marriage  ceremony 
consists  in  killing  a  bullock,  and  feasting  the  two 
families.  All  ages  are  addicted  to  excess  of 
spirituous  liquors,  and  to  their  own  intoxicating 
mixtures.  A  Madagasse  accused  of  sorcery  is 
confined  in  a  solitary  hut  without  victuals  for  tyvo 
or  three  days,  when  he  is  obliged  to  undergo  an 
ordeal  by  swallowing  a  poisonous  infusion,  which 
if  he  keeps  down  is  sure  to  destroy,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  convicts  him,  but  if  lie  lias  the  good 
fortune  to  throw  it  up,  by  the  natural  exertion  of 
the  stomach  alone,  he  lives  and  is  acquitted. 
The  same  trial  is  ordered  to  persons  of  both 
sexes,  accused  of  incestuous  intercourse,  as  well 
IS  in  cases  of  doubtful  robbery ;  for,  where  the 
fact  is  proved,  the  criminal  is  condemned  to 
slavery. 

The  professions  of  priest  and  physician  are 
here,  as  amongst  rost  savage  nations,  united  in 
the  same  person,  and  are  practised  only  by  in- 
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dividuals  of  the  Arab  tribes.  The  dress  of  the 
women  consists  in  a  girdle,  or  kind  of  petticoat, 
and  a  long  piece  of  cloth,  one  end  of  which  is 
folded  round  the  hips,  while  the  other  covers  tl.e 
shoulders,  and  head  in  wet  weather  :  a  corset 
closed  both  before  and  beliind  like  a  banyan, 
and  which  leaves  tlie  bosom  bare,  completes  the 
dress.  The  ornaments  of  the  women  are  neck- 
laces and  bracelets  of  glass  beads,  or  gold  and 
silver  chains.  Both  sexes  wear  amulets  of  bits 
of  certain  woods,  &c.,  enveloped  in  cloth  on 
their  necks  and  wrists,  to  defend  them  from  the 
effects  of  sorcery.  Tlie  leaves  of  the  ravensera 
serve  the  purposes  of  plates,  dishes,  and  spoons. 
The  various  estimations  of  the  population  of 
IMadagascar  make  it  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000 
souls. 

The  western  side  of  Madagascar  has  many 
bays  and  rivers,  but  very  few  of  tb.em  are  ever 
visited  by  European  ships,  and  consequently  are 
very  little  known.  The  most  frequented  is  St. 
Augustine's  Bay,  at  the  south-west  extremity  of 
the  island,  which  is  a  safe  road  where  may  be 
had  any  quantity  of  refreshments,  particularly 
bullocks,  goats,  fowls,  Guinea  fowls,  oranges, 
limes,  plantains,  pumpkins,  yams,  and  sweet 
potatoes.  They  are  procured  from  the  natives 
in  exchange  for  gunpowder,  looking-glasses, 
muskets,  pistols,  brass  and  iron  pots,  knives  and 
scissars,  nails,  flints,  &c.  Water  is  filled  in  the 
boats  four  or  five  miles  up  a  river,  named  Dart- 
mouth, which  falls  into  the  bay,  and  which 
abounds  (as  well  as  the  bay)  in  fish,  but  is  also 
infested  by  the  alligator.  The  chief  of  this  part 
of  the  island  resides  in  a  mud-built  town  twelve 
miles  from  the  bay ;  most  of  the  natives  who  go 
on  board  ship  to  barter  speak  a  little  English, 
and  have  taken  English  titles,  such  as  the  prince 
of  Wales,  duke  of  York,  &c. 

Morundava  Bay,  in  latitude  20°  16',  is  some- 
times visited  for  refreshments ;  it  is  exposed 
from  north-west  to  south-west  and  has  several 
shallow  barred  rivers  falling  into  it.  A  village 
of  huts  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay. 

Bembatook  Bay  in  15°  43'  is  large  and  safe, 
and  represented  as  one  of  the  most  eligible 
places  in  the  island  for  a  European  settlement. 
Bullocks  and  rice  are  very  abundant,  as  well  as 
other  objects  of  commerce.  The  French  pur- 
chased slaves  and  cattle  here  for  the  use  of  the 
Isle  of  France  ;  wliich  were  driven  across  the 
island  to  Foul  Point,  where  the  slaves  were  em- 
barked and  the  cattle  slaughtered  and  salted. 
The  natives  are  friendly  to  stranger-; ;  and  tiie 
Arabs  of  the  continent  visit  this  port  for  pur- 
poses of  trade.  The  town,  from  which  the  bay 
has  its  name,  is  three  leagues  within  the  entrance 
of  the  bay,  and  on  a  cove  entirely  land-locked 
•  and  accessible  to  ships. 

New  Masseliege  is  a  large  town  on  a  barred 
river  accessible  only  to  small  craft.  It  is  pro- 
tected by  a  mud  fort  with  many  cannon ;  and  the 
king's  residence  is  built  in  the  European  manner 
with  two  stories,  with  an  armoury  and  many  ar- 
ticles of  European  furniture,  as  tables,  ciiairs, 
looking-glasses,  &c.  Many  Arabs  reside  here, 
and  trade  to  Arabia  and  Persia.  Opposite  the 
river's  mouth  is  an  island,  about  four  miles  long, 
on  which  the  French  had  once  an  establishment. 


Manigara  River  is  said  to  be  six  miles  broad 
at  the  entrance,  with  six  and  seven  fathoms  three 
leagues  up. 

The  bight  or  bay  of  Astada  is  a  large  indenta- 
tion at  the  north-west  end  of  the  island,  with 
several  islands  before  it.  Mere  is  Morigambo 
harbour,  described  as  capacious  and  safe. 

Passandava,   at  the    north-west  extremity    of 
the  island,  is  a  large  bay  running  seven   leagues 
to  the  south.     It  abounds  in  provisions,  wood 
and  water. 

Fort  Dauphin,  once  the  principal  establish- 
ment of  the  French,  is  near  the  south-east  extre- 
mity of  the  island,  on  a  cove  capable  of  receiving 
five  or  six  vessels,  land-locked.  It  is  situated  on 
high  ground  commanding  theioad,and  is  a  lono- 
square  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  lime  and  gravel 
coated  with  cement.  Two  leagues  south  of  the 
fort  is  a  large  river,  which  at  a  short  distance 
from  its  mouth  expands  into  a  lake,  fifteen  miles 
in  circuit;  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  however,  as 
well  as  most  others  on  the  east  coast,  barred 
against  the  entrance  of  ships.  This  part  of  the 
island  is  populous,  and  under  a  great  many 
chiefs  :  their  villages  are  on  eminences,  fortified 
with  parapets  of  turf,  pallisades,  and  ditches. 
Bullocks,  poultry,  and  provisions  are  abundant, 
but  good  water  is  only  found  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  where  are  excellent  springs. 
The  bay  of  St.  Luce  is  within  several  islands  and 
reefs :  on  its  south  point  the  French  formed  a 
pallisaded  establishment  in  1787. 

Manooro  River,  in  latitude  20°,  is  much  fre- 
quented by  the  French  of  tlie  ^Mauritius  for  rice 
and  cattle.  The  natives  manufacture  fine  mats 
and  cloth  from  the  fibres  of  a  plant,  as  well  as 
cloth  from  the  cotton  of  the  island.  There  is  a 
village  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  before  it 
good  anchorage  within  a  reef. 

Hy  Vondron  is  a  considerable  village,  and 
great  rice  market,  tliree  leagues  south  of  Tama- 
tave.  This  latter  is  on  a  lagoon,  named  Nossebe; 
landing  is  difficult,  from  a  high  surf.  The  French 
had  a  post  here  to  procure  cattle  and  rice  for 
their  islands,  but  which  was  taken  by  the  English 
in  181 1  ;  it  was  on  a  high  point  of  land  and  con- 
sidered healthy.  The  Isle  of  Prunes  is  three 
leagues  from  Tamatave,  small  but  covered  with 
wood,  and  has  fresh  water.  Between  Tamatave 
and  Foul  Point  are  several  villages  on  the  shore. 

Foul  Point  (\'oulu-\'oulu  of  the  natives),  ano- 
ther establishment  of  tlie  French,  is  on  a  cove 
within  a  reef,  which  shelters  the  anchorage.  The 
settlement  consists  of  a  piece  of  ground,  sur- 
rounded by  pallisades,  with  a  house  for  tlie  resi- 
dent, siieds,  &c.  A  large  native  village  is  close 
to  it,  where  is  llie  king's  residence,  consisting  of 
a  story,  raised  from  the  ground,  ascended  to  by 
a  ladder,  and  surrounded  by  the  huts  of  his  at- 
tendants and  women.  Slaves  and  cattle  are  pro- 
cured here  in  exchange  for  musquets,  powder 
and  shot,  flints,  knives,  &c. 

St.  Mary's  Island  (Nossi  llirahirn  of  the  na- 
tives) is  two  leagues  from  the  main  ;  the  east 
side  is  lined  widi  breakers,  but  the  west  side 
forms  a  good  port,  with  depth  and  capacity  for 
the  largest  fleets.  The  country  abounds  in  pro- 
visions, and  spars  for  masts  may  be  had  here. 
The  French   formed   an   establishment   here  in 
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i740,  but  the  persons  in  it  were  all  massacred  by 
the  natives.  In  1743  they  renewed  it,  but  it  was 
abandoned  in  17G0,  on  account  of  its  unhealthi- 
ness.  This  island  was  the  rendezvous  of  the 
European  pirates  that  infested  the  Indian  seas 
in  liie  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

Antoiigil  Bay  (Manghabees  of  the  natives)  is 
eight  or  nine  leagues  wide,  and  fifteen  deep ;  its 
shores  are  elevated,  and  towards  its  head  are 
some  islands,  within  which  is  an  excellent  har- 
bour, called  by  tlie  French  Port  Choiseul. 
Several  rivers  fall  into  the  bay,  but  they  are  all 
barred  against  the  entrance  of  any  thing  but 
boats,  though  deep  within.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  parU  of  the  island,  but  also  the  most 
unhealthy  :  the  tide  rises  three  or  four  feet. 
Here  the  French  attempted  to  form  an  establish- 
ment conducted  by  the  celebrated  adventurer 
Beniwowsky. 

Port  Louquez,  at  the  north-east  extremity  of 
the  island,  is  a  capacious  and  secure  harbour  for 
the  largest  fleets ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  healthy 
and  abundant  in  provisions. 

The  chief  capes  of  .Madagascar  are.  Cape  St. 
Mary,  the  south  point;  Cape  St.  Andrew,  the 
north-west ;  Cape  Ambre,  the  north;  and  Cape 
East,  the  east. 

Tananarive  is  at  present  considered  as  the 
capital  of  the  island,  and  is  the  place  where  the 
king  Kadama  resides,  and  the  late  treaty  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  concluded.  Mr. 
Jones,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion,  says 
'  their  houses  are  built  exceedingly  neat  and  con- 
venient— are  high  and  very  airy,  and  supported 
by  strong  timbers,  resembling  the  masts  of  a 
ship.  Tlie  apartments  of  the  royal  palace  are 
ornamented  with  silver  mirrors;  and  are  in  neat- 
ness equal  to  any  rooms  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
government-house  at  Port  Louis.' 

Governor  Farquhar,  writing  to  the  direcKas  of 
the  London  JNIissionary  Society,  represents  the 
natives  as  '  a  people  without  any  national  reli- 
gion, or  superstitions  of  consequence  to  combat, 
consisting  of  above  4,000,000  of  souls,  ready, 
as  well  as  capable,  of  receiving  instruction  under 
the  will  of  a  monarcli,  who  is  as  eager  to  obtain 
it  for  them,  as  you  can  be  to  grant  it.'  See  our 
article  LoxnoN  Missionahy  Society.  From 
the  manner  in  which  he  acted  in  reference  to  the 
late  treaty,  the  royal  authority  appears  to  be 
absolute,  and  the  present  sovereign  deserves  to 
be  considered  the  father  of  his  people;  for  after 
h?ving  fully  discussed  the  slave  trade  in  several 
conferences  with  Mr.  Hastie,  the  British  commis- 
sioner, lie  consulted  his  ministers  on  tlie  subject, 
who  were  all  greatly  averse  to  its  abolition. 

When  the  Portuguese  first  visited  India,  they 
kept  too  close  to  the  continent  to  discover  Mada- 
gascar. In  \rj06  it  was  visited  by  Tricstan 
d'Acunha,  but  as  they  could  not  find  it  produced 
either  gold  or  silver,  which  were  the  chief  objects 
of  their  research,  they  paid  little  attention  to  the 
discovery.  When  the  French  had  formed  the 
settlements  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  they 
turned  their  attention  to  Madagascar,  as  a  place 
whence  the  wants  of  their  new  colonies  on  the 
smaller  islands  might  be  supplied.  With  this 
view  they  sent  several  expeditions  to  various 
parts  of  the  island,  but  they  were  repeatedly 


driven  out.  The  most  celebrated  of  their  estab- 
lishments for  a  time  was  that  attempted  by  count 
Benyowsky,  at  the  north-west  extremity ;  but 
this  daring  adventurer  soon  involved  hmiself  in 
a  war  with  the  natives,  in  which  he  was  killed, 
and  the  establishment  altogether  ftxiled.  The 
most  permanent  footing  they  gained  was  at  Fort 
Dauphin,  on  the  south-east  coast,  where  their 
influence  was  maintained  until  the  loss  of  Bour 
bon  and  Mauritius  in  the  late  war. 

The  entire  ])opulation  of  Madagascar  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate,  from  the  great  number  of  small 
states  into  which  it  is  divided.  Flacourt  does 
not  suppose  it  to  exceed  1,000,000;  Ilochon 
heard  it  estimated  at  4,000,000,  though  he  con- 
siders this  amount  to  be  exaggerated. 

MAD'AM,7i.s.  Yr.inudaihe,  my  dame;  Ital. 
mudania.  A  term  of  compliment  used  in  address 
to  ladies  of  every  degree :  anciently  pronounced  as 
in  French,  with  the  accent  upon  the  last  syllable. 

Certes,  madam,  ye  have  great  cause  of  plaint. 

Spenser. 

Madam,  once  more  you  look  and  move  a  queen ! 

Philips. 

MADAN  (Martm;,  an  English  divine  of  a 
respectable  family,  born  about  1726,  and  bred 
for  the  bar,  which  he  relinquished  for  the  church, 
though  he  obtained  no  preferment.  The  chapel 
of  the  Lock  Hospital  was  built  chiefly  through 
his  exertions,  and  he  officiated  as  chaplain  many 
years  gratis.  He  was  long  a  very  popular 
preacher,  but  incurred  much  obloquy  by  pub- 
lishing a  work  entitled, Thelyphthora,  oraTreatise 
on  Female  Ruin  ;  in  3  vols.  8vo.  1781;  wherein 
he  defended  the  lawfulness  of  polygamy,  in  cases 
of  seduction.  He  also  published  a  translation 
of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  in  2  vols,  Bvo.  He  died 
in  1790.  He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and 
unimpeachable  morals. 

MAD-APPLE.     See  Solamm. 

MADDEN  (Samuel),  D.  D.,  an  Irish  divine 
of  French  extraction,  educaied  at  Dublin.  He 
had  some  church  preferments  in  Ireland.  In 
1729  he  published  Themistocles,  or  the  Lover  of 
his  Country,  for  which  he  received  a  library  from 
his  bookseller.  In  1731  he  pro  ected  a  scheme 
for  promoting  learning  in  Dublin  College  by 
premiums.  In  1732-3  he  published  Memoirs 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  ;  .being  original  letters 
of  State  under  George  \  1.  in  6  vols  Bvo.,  London. 
This  work  was  called  in  and  suppressed.  In 
1740  he  set  apart  £l00  a-year,  to  be  divided  into 
three  premiums  for  encouraging  arts  and  manu- 
factures in  Ireland.  In  1743  or  1744  he  pub- 
lished Boulter's  Monument,  a  Poem.  He  died 
December  30tb,  1765. 

M AD'DEIl,  n.  s.  Sax.  matepe ;  Teut.  maddar. 
A  plant.     See  below. 

The  flower  of  the  madder  consists  of  one  single 
leaf,  which'is  cut  into  four  or  five  segments,  and  ex- 
panded at  the  top  ;  the  flower-cup  afterwards  becomes 
a  fruit,  composed  of  two  juicy  berries  closely  joined 
together,  containing  seed  for  the  most  part  hollowed 
like  a  navel ;  the  leaves  are  rough,  and  surround  the 
stalks  in  whorles.  Miller. 

Madder  is  cultivated  in  vast  quantities  in  Holland  : 
what  the  Dutch  send  over  for  medicinal  use  is  the 
root,  which  is  only  dried  ;  but  the  greatest  quantity  is 
used  by  the  dyers,  who  have  it  sent  in  coarse  pov.der. 
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Maddhr.  See  Rubia.  It  is  yellow  at  first, 
but  grows  red  and  dark  with  age.  It  should  be 
chosen  of  a  fine  saffron  color,  in  very  hard 
lumps,  and  of  a  strong  though  not  disagreeable 
smell.  The  best  roots  are  about  the  thickness  of 
a  goose  quill,  or  at  most  of  the  little  tinger  :  they 
are  semitransparent,  and  of  a  reddish  color; 
tliey  have  a  strong  smell,  and  the  bark  is  smooth. 
Madder  is  also  cultivated  in  Smyrna,  and  some 
other  countries  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  It  is  more 
esteemed  than  the  best  Zealand  madder ;  and 
experiments  have  shown  that  it  is  superior  to  any 
other  kind  as  a  dyeing  ingredient.  The  tine 
color  of  these  madders,  however,  has  been  at- 
tributed to  their  being  dried  in  the  air,  and  not 
in  stoves.  The  root  of  madder  impregnates 
water  with  a  dull  red  color,  and  alcohol  with  a 
deep  bright  red.  This  root,  when  eaten  by  ani- 
mals with  their  food,  tinges  their  urine,  and 
their  bones,  of  a  deep  red.  Wool,  previously 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  alum  and  tartar,  receives 
from  a  hot  decoction  of  madder  and  tartar  a  very 
durable  but  not  a  very  beautiful  red  color.  Wool 
would  receive  from  madder  only  a  perishable 
dye,  if  the  coloring  particles  were  not  fixed  by  a 
base,  which  occasions  them  to  combine  with  the 
stuff  more  intimately,  and  which  in  some  mea- 
sure defends  them  from  the  destructive  influence 
of  the  air.  For  this  purpose,  the  woollen  stufls 
are  first  boiled  for  two  or  tliree  hours  with  alum 
and  tartar,  after  which  they  are  left  to  drain ; 
they  are  then  slightly  wrung  and  put  into  a  linen 
bag,  and  carried  into  a  cool  place,  where  tliey 
are  suffered  to  remain  for  some  days. 

The  quantities  of  alum  and  tartar,  as  well  as 
their  proportions,  vary  much  in  different  manu- 
factories. Hellot  recommends  five  ounces  of 
alum  and  one  ounce  of  tartar  to  each  pound  of 
wool ;  if  the  proportion  of  tartar  be  increased  to 
a  certain  degree,  instead  of  a  red,  a  deep  and 
durable  cinnamon  color  is  produced,  because,  as 
we  have  seen,  acids  have  a  tendency  to  give  a 
yellow  tinge  to  the  coloring  jiarticles  of  madder. 
Berthollet  found,  that,  by  employing  one-half 
tartar,  the  color  sensibly  bordered  more  on  the 
cinnamon  than  when  the  proportion  was  only 
one-fourth  of  the  alum.  In  dyeing  with  madder, 
the  bath  must  not  be  permitted  to  boil,  because 
that  degree  of  heat  would  dissolve  the  fawn- 
colored  particles,  which  are  less  soluble  than  tlie 
red,  and  the  color  would  be  different  from  that 
which  we  wish  to  obtain.  If  wool  be  boiled 
for  two  hours  with  one-fourth  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  then  washed,  and  afterwards  put  into  cold 
water  with  one-fourth  of  madder,  and  then 
boiled  for  an  hour,  a  coffee  color  is  produced. 
Bergmann  adds,  that  if  tlie  wool  have  not  been 
soaked,  and  if  it  be  dyed  with  one  part  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  two  of  madder,  tljf  brown 
obtained  borders  upon  a  red.  Bertliollet  em- 
ployed a  solution  of  tin  in  various  ways,  l)Oth  in 
the  preparation  and  in  the  maddering  of  clotli. 
lie  used  different  solutions  of  tin,  and  found  that 
the  tint  was  always  more  yellow  or  fawn-colored, 
though  sometimes  brighter  tlian  that  obtained  by 
the  common  process.  Mr.  Guliliclie  describes  a 
process  for  dyeing  silk  with  madder :  for  one 
pound  of  silk  he  orders  a  bath  of  four  ounces  of 
alum,  and  one  ounce  of  a  solution  of  tin;  the 


liquor  is  to  be  left  to  settle,  when  it  is  to  be  de- 
canted, and  the  silk  carefully  soaked  in  it,  and 
left  for  twelve  hours  ;  and  after  this  preparation 
it  is  to  be  immersed  in  a  bath  containing  half  a 
pound  of  madder  softened  by  boiling  with  an  in- 
fusion of  galls  in  white  \-\ine  :  this  bath  is  to  be 
kept  moderately  hot  for  an  hour,  after  wiiich  it 
is  to  be  made  to  boil  for  two  minutes.  When 
taken  from  the  bath,  the  silk  is  to  be  washed  in  a 
stream  of  water,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Mr. 
Guhliche  compares  the  color  thus  obtained,  which 
is  very  permanent,  to  the  Turkey  red.  If  the 
galls  be  left  out,  the  color  is  clearer.  A  great 
degree  of  brightness  may  be  communicated  to 
the  first  of  these,  by  afterwards  passing  it  through 
a  bath  of  brasil  wood,  to  which  one  ounce  of  so- 
lution of  tin  has  been  added  :  the  color  thus  ob- 
tained, he  says,  is  very  beautifui  and  durable. 
The  madder  red  of  cotton  is  distinguished  into 
two  kinds  :  one  is  called  simpie  madder  red ; 
tlie  other,  which  is  much  brighter,  is  called 
Turkey  or  Adrianople  red,  because  it  comes  from 
the  Levant,  and  has  seldom  been  equalled  in 
brightness  or  durability  by  our  artists.  Galls  or 
sumach  dispose  thread  and  cotton  to  receive  the 
madder  color,  and  the  proper  mordant  is  acetate 
of  alumina.  The  nitrate  and  muriate  of  iron  as 
a  mordant  produces  a  better  effect  tlian  the  sul- 
phate and  acetate  of  the  same  metal ;  they  afford 
a  beautiful,  well  saturated  violet  color.  The 
Adrianople  red  possesses  a  degree  of  brightness, 
wliich  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  approach  by  any  of 
the  processes  hitherto  mentioned. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Papillon  set  up  a  dye- 
house  for  this  red  at  Glasgow ;  and  in  1790  ihe 
commissioners  for  manufactures  in  Scotland  paid 
him  a  premium,  for  communicating  his  process 
to  the  late  professor  Black,  on  condition  of  its 
not  being  divulged  for  a  certain  term  of  years. 
The  time  being  expired,  it  has  been  made  public, 
and  is  as  follows  : — 

Step.  1. — For  100  lbs.  of  cotton,  you  must 
have  100  lbs.  of  Alicant  barilla,  20  lbs.  of  pearl 
ashes,  100  lbs.  of  quicklime. 

The  barilla  is  to  be  mixed  with  soft  water  in  a 
deep  tub,  which  has  a  small  hole  near  the  bottom 
of  it,  stopped  at  first  with  a  peg.  This  hole  is 
to  be  covered  in  the  inside  with  a  cloth  supported 
by  two  bricks,  that  the  ashes  may  be  prevented 
from  running  out  at  it,  or  stopping  it  up,  while 
the  lie  filters  through  it.  Under  this  tub  must 
be  another,  to  receive  the  lie,  and  pure  water  is 
to  be  passed  repeatedly  through  the  first  tub,  to 
form  lies  of  different  strength,  which  are  kept 
separate  until  their  strength  is  examined.  The 
stroncest  required  for  use  must  Hoat  an  ego;,  and 
is  called  the  lie  of  six  degrees  of  the  I'rench 
hydrometer.  The  weaker  are  afterwards  brought 
to  this  strength  by  passing  them  through  fre^h 
barilla ;  but  a  certain  quantity  of  the  weak, 
which  is  of  two  degrees  of  the  above  hydro- 
meter, is  reserved  for  dissolving  the  oil,  the  gum, 
and  the  salt,  which  are  used  in  subsequent  parts 
of  tiie  process.  This  lie  of  two  deo^reos  is 
called  the  weak  barilla  liquor ;  the  other  the 
strong. 

Dissolve  the  pearl  ashes  in  ten  pniN,  nf  four 
gallons  each,  of  soft  water,  and  the  lime  in  four- 
teen   pails.     I.ct  all   the  liqu'  -s  stand   till  tli'y 
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become  quite  clear,  and  then  mix  ten  pails  of 
eacli.  Boil  the  cotton  in  this  mixture  five 
hours,  then  wash  it  in  running  water,  and  dry  it. 

Step.  2.  Buiii  bis,  or  gray  steep. — Take  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  (ten  pails)  of  the  strong  barilla 
water  in  a  tub,  and  mix  with  it  two  pailfuls  of 
sheep's  dung ;  then  pour  into  it  two  quart  bottles 
of  sulpliuric  acid,  one  pound  of  gum-arabic,  and 
one  pound  of  sal  ammoniac,  both  previously 
dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  weak  barilla 
water ;  and  lastly,  twt.'nty-fivc  pounds  of  olive 
oil,  previously  dissolved,  or  well  mixed  with  two 
pails  of  the  weak  barilla  water.  The  materials 
of  this  steep  being  well  mixed,  tread  down  the 
cotton  into  it  until  it  is  well  soaked  ;  let  it  steep 
twenty-four  hours,  then  wring  it  hard  and  dry  it. 
Steep  it  again  twenty-four  hours,  and  again  wring 
and  dry  it.  Steep  it  a  third  time  twenty-four 
hours,  after  which  wring  and  dry  it ;  and,  lastly, 
wash  it  well,  and  dry  it. 

Step.  3.  Tkc  ichitc  steep. — This  part  of  the 
process  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  last  in 
every  particular,  except  that  the  sheep's  dung  is 
omitted  in  the  composition  of  the  steep- 

Step.  4.  Gall  steep. — Boil  twenty-five  pounds 
of  bruised  galls  in  ten  pads  of  river  water,  until 
four  or  five  are  boiled  away ;  strain  the  liquor 
into  a  tub,  and  pour  cold  water  on  the  galls  in 
the  strainer  to  wash  out  of  them  all  their  tincture. 

As  soon  as  the  liquor  is  become  milk-warm, 
dip  your  cotton,  hank  by  hank,  handling  it  care- 
fully all  the  time,  and  let  it  steep  twenty-four 
hours.  Then  wring  it  carefully  and  equally,  and 
dry  it  well  without  washing. 

Step.  .5.  First  alum  steep. — Dissolve  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  Roman  alum  in  fourteen  pails  of 
warm  water,  without  making  it  boil,  scum  the 
liquor  well,  add  two  pails  of  strong  barilla 
water,  and  then  let  it  cool  until  it  is  lukewarm. 
Dip  your  cotton,  and  handle  it  hank  by  hank, 
and  let  it  steep  twenty-four  hours ;  wring  it 
equally,  and  dry  it  well  without  washing. 

Step.  6.  Second  alum  steep. — This  is  in  every 
particular  like  the  last;  but,  after  the  cotton  is 
dry,  steep  it  six  hours  in  the  river,  and  then  wash 
and  dry  it. 

Step.  7.  Dyeing  steep. — The  cotton  is  dyed  by 
about  ten  pounds  at  once,  for  which  take  about 
two  gallons  and  a  half  of  bullock's  blood,  mix  it 
in  the  cop])er  with  twenty-eight  pails  of  milk- 
warm  water,  stir  it  well,  add  twenty-five  pounds 
of  madder,  and  lastly,  stir  all  well  together. 
Then  having  beforehand  put  the  cotton  on  sticks, 
dip  it  into  the  liquor,  and  move  and  turn  it  con- 
stantly one  hour,  during  which  gradually  increase 
the  heat  until  the  liquor  begins  to  boil  at  the  end 
of  the  hour.  Then  sink  the  cotton,  and  boil  it 
gently  one  hour  longer;  and  lastly,  wash  it  and 
dry  it. 

Take  out  so  much  of  the  boiling  liquor,  that 
what  remains  may  produce  a  milk-warm  heat 
with  the  fresh  water  with  which  the  copper  is 
again  filled  uj),  and  then  proceed  to  make  up  a 
dyeing  liquor,  as  above,  for  the  next  ten  pounds 
of  cotton. 

Step.  8.  T/ie  fixing  steep. — Mix  equal  parts  of 
the  gray  steep  liquor  and  of  the  white  steep 
liquor,  taking  five  or  six  pails  of  each.  Tread 
down  the  cotton  into  this  mixture,  and  let  it  stee]) 


six  hours  :  then  wring  it  moderately  and  equally 
and  dry  it  without  washing. 

Step.  9.  Brightening  steip. — Ten  pounds  of 
white  soap  must  be  dissolved  very  carefully  and 
completely  in  sixteen  or  eighteen  pails  of  warm 
water  :  if  any  little  bits  of  the  soap  remain  un- 
dissolved, they  will  make  spots  in  the  cotton. 
Add  four  pails  of  strong  barUla  water,  and  stir 
it  well.  Sink  the  cotton  in  this  liquor,  keeping 
it  down  with  cross  sticks,  and  cover  it  up ;  boil 
it  gently  two  hours,  then  wash  it  and  dry  it,  and 
it  IS  finished. 

MADDISON,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  Georgia.  Chief  town,  Danielsville.  IMaddi- 
son  springs  are  in  this  county  :  .five  miles  from 
Danielsville.     The  waters  are  chalybeate. 

Maddison,  a  county  of  the  Alabama  territory, 
United  States.     The  chief  town  IluntsviUe. 

Maddison,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
New  York,  erected  from  Chenango  county,  in 
1806.  It  is  bounded  north  and  north-easterly 
by  Oneida  lake  and  county,  east  by  about  ten 
miles  of  Otsego  county,  south  by  Chenango 
county,  west  by  about  four  miles  on  Cortland 
county,  and  twenty-seven  on  Onondaga  county. 
The  area  is  616  square  miles,  or  394,240  acres. 
The  surface  is  uneven  in  the  south  part ;  the 
northern  part  is  quite  level.  Its  manufactures 
are  of  importance,  although  a  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  are  husbandmen.  It  sends 
three  members  to  the  house  of  assembly.  Popu- 
lation 25,144. 

Maddison,  a  central  county  of  the  state  of 
Virginia,  is  bounded  north-east  by  Culpepper 
county,  south  by  Orange  county,  and  W.  N.  W. 
by  Shenandoah  county.  Population  8381,  of 
which  3970  are  slaves. 

Maddison,  a  county  cf  Ohio,  United  States, 
west  of  Franklin  county.  Population  1603. 
The  chief  town  is  London. 

Maddison,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  state  of  Illinois.  Edwardsville  the  chief 
town. 

Maddison,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
Kentucky.     Population,    in    1815,    15,540,    in- 
cluding 3037  slaves.     Richmond  the  chief  town. 
Maddison,  a  post  town  of  the  United  States, 
and  capital  of  Morgan  county,  Georgia. 

INIaddison,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  the 
chief  town  of  Jeff'erson  county,  in  the  state  of 
Ohio.  It  is  situated  on  the  Ohio,  thirty  miles 
below  V^evay. — Also  a  recently  established  town 
of  the  United  States  in  Indiana. 

MAD'EF  Y,  v. «.       }        Lat.     madejio.       To 
Madefac'tion,?j.s.  J  moisten;  make  wet:  the 
act  of  wetting. 

To  all  madefaction  there  is  required  an  imbibition. 

Bacon. 

MADEIRAS.— The  Madeira  Islands,  two  in 
number,  Madeira  Proper  and  Porto  Santo,  are 
situated  between  lat.  32°  22'  and  33°  10'  N.,and 
long.  17°  30'  and  16°  20'  W.,  and  150  leagues 
from  Cape  Blanco  in  Africa.  See  Porto 
Santo. 

Madeira  is  sixty  miles  long  and  twenty  broad, 
containing  407  square  miles,  or  260,480  square 
acres.  It  is  one  immense  mountain,  at  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  an  excavation,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  crater  of  a  volcano.    It  is  now  covered 
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with  grass.  The  quantity  of  lava  and  other  vol- 
canic matters  found  on  the  island  are  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  former  existence  of  subterranean 
fires.  The  various  branches  of  this  mountain 
aie  separated  by  narrow  glens,  the  sides  of  which 
are  thinly  covered  with  soil,  but  nevertheless 
fully  reward  the  high  cultivation  they  have  re- 
ceived. Many  of  them  have  neat  villages  and 
hamlets,  and  all  possess  rivulets  of  fine  water. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  temperate,  and  often 
recommended  in  pulmonary  complaints.  The  dif- 
ferent elevations,  however,  afford  every  variety 
of  temperature,  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
torrid  zone,  to  the  moderate  cold  of  middle 
Europe.  In  January  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain is  covered  with  snow,  while  at  Funchal  the 
thermometer  is  at  64^.  The  minimum  is  not 
lower  than  55° ;  the  maximum  (except  with  a 
south-east  wind,  when  it  rises  at  times  to  95°) 
does  not  exceed  76°. 

The  importance  of  Madeira  as  a  colony  is  de- 
rived solely  from  its  vineyards,  which  are  enclosed 
•with  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear,  wild  rose 
bushes,  myrtle,  and  pomegranate.  The  wild 
grape  is  the  most  generally  cultivated,  but  there 
is  also  a  red  grape  winch  gives  a  white  wine, 
called  batardo,  and  another  white  grape  which 
produces  a  reddish  wine,  called  tinto,  known  in 
the  English  market  by  the  name  of  London  par- 
ticular. The  quantity  of  wine  annually  produced 
is  estimated  at  an  average  of  25,000  pipes,  of 
120  gallons  each,  of  which  15,000  are  exported, 
viz.  to  England  4500  :  to  the  East  Indies  5500  : 
to  the  West  Indies  3000  :  to  the  United  States, 
&c.,  2000.  The  remaining  10,000  pipes  are 
consumed  in  the  island.  About  500  pipes  of  a 
sweet  wine,  called  Malmsey,  is  also  made.  The 
price  of  wine  on  the  island  has  been  of  late  on  the 
increase.  In  1790  the  first  quality  of  the  dry 
wine  sold  for  £32.  In  1804  it  was  risen  to  £45. 
In  the  former  yearapipeof  INIalmsey  soldfor.£60. 

Tile  other  vegetable  productions  of  the  island 
are  the  eddoe  root,  on  which  the  poor  class 
chiefly  subsist,  and  the  leaves  of  which  are  given 
as  food  to  their  hogs.  Sweet  potatoes  is  another 
article  of  common  food,  as  well  as  chestnuts, 
which  are  planted  in  the  high  parts  of  the  island 
unfit  for  vines.  Wheat  and  barley  are  sown  in 
the  vineyards,  when  the  vines  are  nearly  worn 
out;  but  the  whole  produce  of  these  grains  does 
not  exceed  three  montlis'  consumption,  the  defi- 
ciency being  made  up  from  the  Azores,  and 
North  and  South  America.  Sugar  cane  is  also 
cultivated  on  this  island,  from  whence  it  is 
said  to  have  been  first  carried  to  America.  The 
island  also  produces  the  mastic  tree,  and  other 
gums,  together  with  the  cinnamon,  cedar,  S>:c. 
The  gardens  produce  most  of  the  European 
fruits,  as  well  as  the  plantain,  guava,  &c.,  of  the 
tropics. 

The  only  wild  animal  is  the  rabl)it,  and  the 
only  reptile  the  lizard ;  but  common  domestic 
animals  are  in  abundance.  The  custom  of  turn- 
ing the  hogs  into  the  woods,  to  seek  their  food, 
has  produced  a  half-wild  breed,  which  are  hunted. 
The  population  of  tiie  island  is  from  80,000  to 
90,000,  according  to  Mr.  Barrow  and  lord 
Macartney  ;  but  other  estimates  make  it  as  Iiigh 
as  110,000  and  even  130,000. 


Negro  slavery,  to  the  great  credit  of  Portugal, 
is  not  permitted  in  this  island,  so  that  the  body 
of  the  people  are  of  Portuguese  descent :  and 
the  peasantry  are  a  remarkably  fine  and  healtiiy 
race  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  distress  and  mendicity 
is  said  to  be  visible  at  times.  The  middling  class 
in  Funchal  are  clothed  in  black.  Tiie  Portuguese 
gentry  live  in  a  proud  retired  manner,  associ- 
ating little  with  the  English,  or  any  strangers : 
and  the  poverty  which  prevails  in  the  country  is 
not  suff'ered  to  appear  in  the  edifices  and  estab- 
lishments of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  city 
abounds  in  churches,  and  in  the  country  a  chapel 
is  said  to  be  found  at  every  fifty  yards.  Many 
of  these  are  handsomely  built.  In  the  city,  tlie 
most  opulent  part  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of 
British  merchants,  who  live  in  a  splendid  hospi- 
tality :  it  is  upon  them  also  that  the  Portuguese 
poor  chiefly  depend. 

The  military  force  in  1790  consisted  of  150 
infantry  of  the  line,  150  artillery,  2000  regular 
militia,  clothed,  armed,  and  exercised,  and 
10,000  irregular  militia.  The  island  is  divided 
into  two  captaineries,  named  Machico  and  Fun- 
chal. The  English  have  twenty  commercial 
houses  at  Madeira,  whose  union  forms  the  British 
factory,  and  who  almost  monopolise  the  whole 
trade.  The  exports,  besides  wine,  are  insignifi- 
cant, consisting  of  some  wood,  mastic,  and  other 
gums,  honey,  wax,  and  orchilla. 

The  whole  value  of  exports  is  estimated  at 
£500,000,  of  which  England  and  her  colonies 
take  £400,000,  the  United  States  £90,000,  and 
Portugal  only  £l 0,000.  The  imports  are,  from 
England,  manufactures  for  £300,000  ;  from  the 
United  States,  lumber,  corn,  &c.,  for  £100,000; 
and  about  the  same  value  from  Portugal,  the  Bra- 
sils,  and  Azores,  so  that  the  imports  and  exports 
balance  each  other.  The  revenue  consists  of 
one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  vineyards,  and  a 
duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  imports,  and  eleven  per 
cent,  on  exports,  producing  altogether  about 
£100,000,  the  annual  expenses  being  about 
£70,000 ;  a  nett  revenue  consequently  remains 
to  the  crown  of  30,000,  but  some  years  this  sura 
is  said  to  be  reduced  to  one-third. 

Funchal,  the  only  town  of  Madeira,  is  situated 
on  the  south  coast,  on  a  large  open  bay,  but 
which  has,  at  no  season,  convenient  anchorage. 
See  Funchal. 

Madeira  is  said  to  have  been  early  visited  by 
an  English  vessel,  which  left  here  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  INIacham  or  Machim,  and  a 
I'Vench  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached.  Mr. 
Bowles  has  founded  upon  tiiis  story,  says  lord 
Byron, 

—  a  gentle  episode  : 

And  gravely  tells  (attend  each  beauteous  miss; 
When  first  JNIadeira  trembled  to  a  kiss. 

Of  course  our  author  meant  to  say,  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  truth,  that  ^Madeira  was 
uninhabited  when  first  discovered:  the  Portu- 
guese made  the  first  settlement  hero,  and  have 
ever  since  retained  the  sovereignty. 

The  first  landing  was  made  in  1419;  and  in 
143]  Don  Henry  of  PortugalsentTristanTcssora, 
and  Gonsalvo  Zarco,  with  a  colony,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  island.     Thev  now  divided  it  into 
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the  two  districts  Machico  and  Funchal;  but  its 
prosperity  is  said  to  liave  been  seriously  retarded 
by  a  tire  whicii  was  kindled  among  the  forests 
witli  which  the  island  was  covered,  and  which 
continued  to  ra2,e  for  five  or  six  years.  When, 
however,  it  was  extinguished,  the  ashes  had  so 
far  increased  the  fertility  of  the  ground,  on  which 
the  soil  was  in  many  parts  very  thin,  that  its  pro- 
duce soon  became  valuable.  The  first  staple  was 
sugar ;  but,  when  this  became  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies,  it  ceased  to  be  equally  profitable 
with  their  wines,  which  have  ever  since  fur- 
nished the  basis  of  a  flourishing  commerce. 

In  1801,  when  it  was  apprehended  that  France 
might  attempt  to  seize  upon  it,  it  was  taken  tem- 
porary possession  of  by  a  British  squadron,  but 
restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  In  1807,  how- 
ever, when  the  Portuguese  government  were 
compelled  to  emigrate,  Britain  again  occupied 
the  island  in  trust,  and  in  that  capacity  held  it. 
The  duty  on  Madeira  wine  in  England,  when 
imported  in  British  vessels,  is  £96  12s.  6.^.  per 
tun;  on  whicli,  when  exported  to  the  East  Indies 
and  China,  a  drawback  is  allowed  of  £86  2s.  per 
tun.  For  vessels  stopping  here,  provisions  and 
refreshments  are  exorbitantly  dear.  Beef  and 
mutton  are  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  and 
of  very  indiii'erent  quality  ;  and  fowls,  equally 
bad,  cost  a  Spanish  dollar  each.  Fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  also  ill  supplied. 

MADIGUERY,  a  town  and  fortress  of  India, 
belonging  to  the  rajah  of  INIysore.  On  the  fall 
of  the  Bijanagur  sovereigns  it  came  into  posses- 
sion of  a  Hindoo  family,  who  retained  it  till 
conquered  by  one  of  the  Mysore  rajahs.  The 
IVlahratta  general,  Bulwunt  Row,  besieged  it  for 
five  months,  without  effect.  Long.  77°  13'  E., 
lat.  13°  33'  N. 

MADIGIIESIIY,  a  fortress  of  the  south  of 
India,  also  belonging  to  the  Mysore  rajah,  is 
situated  on  a  rock,  and  is  a  place  of  great 
strength.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  is  a  fortified 
town,  containing  about  200  stone  houses.  This 
place  originally  belonged  to  a  Hindoo  family, 
and  is  named  after  one  of  the  ladies  who  immo- 
lated herself  on  her  husband's  tomb  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Madigheshy  was  for  a  long 
period  governed  by  females.  They  were,  how- 
ever, subdued  by  one  of  the  Mysore  rajahs. 
Long.  77°  IG'  E.,  lat.  13°  48'  N. 

MADISCRODIC,  a  post  town  of  Louisiana, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  river  Chifieneti,  into 
lake  I'ontchartrain,  twenty-seven  miles  north 
of  New  Orleans.  It  stands  on  the  best  harbour 
of  the  lake. 

Mauxf.ss,  a  most  dreadful  kind  of  delirium 
without  fever.     See  Medicim:. 

MADOX  (Dr.  Isaac),  a  worthy  Enghsh 
prelate,  born  July  27th,  1697,  of  obscure  pare,  ts, 
who  died  during  his  infancy.  He  was  pui  to 
school  by  some  friends,  and  completed  his  studies 
at  Aberdeen.  He  entered  into  orders;  and 
being  made  chaplain  to  Dr.  Bradford,  bishop  of 
Chichester,  he  married  his  niece,  in  1731.  After 
this  he  was  made  king's  chaplain,  clerk  of  the 
closet  to  queen  Caroline,  and,  about  1736, 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph;  whence,  in  1743,  he  was 
translated  to  Worcester.  He  was  an  excellent 
preacher,  and  a  great  promoter  of  public  chari- 


ties, particularly  the  Worcester  infirmary,  and 
the  hospital  lor  inoculating  the  small  pox  at 
London.  He  published  some  sermons,  and  a 
Defence  of  the  Doctrine'  and  Discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  answer  to  Sir.  Neale's 
History  of  the  Puritans.  Dr.  Madox  died  in 
1759. 

Madox  (Thomas),  a  learned  and  indefatigable 
I'^nglish  antiquary,  born  in  tiie  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  ])ublished,  in  1702,  A  Collection  of 
Antique  Charters  and  Instruments,  taken  from 
the  originals,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
end  of  ihe  reign  of  Henry  \TII.  In  1711  he 
published  a  work  of  still  more  importance,  viz. 
The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer 
of  the  kings  of  England,  from  the  conquest  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  lulward  II.,  &c.,  in 
folio,  which  was  reprinted  in  1769  in  4to.  This 
was  dedicated  to  queen  Anne,  with  a  long  pre- 
fatory epistle  to  lord  Somers ;  and  procured 
him  the  office  of  historiographer  royal.  His  last 
work  was  Firma  Burgi,  or  An  Historical  Essay 
concerning  the  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  of 
England  ;  dedicated  to  king  George  I.  He  also 
compiled  a  valuable  collection  of  transcripts,  in 
94  vols,  folio  and  4to.,  consisting  chiefly  of 
extracts  from  records  in  the  Exchequer,  the  rolls 
in  the  Tower,  the  Cottonian  Library,  &c.,  in- 
tended to  afford  materials  for  a  feudal  history  of 
England  from  the  earliest  times.  These  volumes, 
which  cost  him  thirty  years'  labor,  were  presented 
by  his  widow  to  the  British  JNIuseum. 

MADRAS,  or  Fort  St.  George,  the  chief  set- 
tlement of  the  F],nglish  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
and  second  of  the  three  presidencies,  is  a  regular 
fortification  on  the  beach,  one  of  its  bastions 
being  washed  by  the  waves  :  it  mounts  about 
2500  guns,  having  three  tiers  toward  the  sea, 
where,  however,  they  seem  to  be  of  no  other  use 
than  very  inefficiently  to  protect  the  shijis  in  the 
road.  Within  the  fort  are  all  the  public  oflSces 
of  the  company,  counting-houses  of  the  private 
traders,  one  church,  assembly-room,  &c.  The 
Black  Town  is  separated  from  the  fort  by  an 
esplanade,  two  miles  in  extent,  and  is  said  to 
contain  80,000  persons  ;  Hindoos,  Mussulmans, 
Armenians,  native  Portuguese,  and  a  few  Eng- 
lish. It  is  surrounded  by  an  entrenchment.  The 
population  of  Fort  St.  George  and  the  Black 
Town,  exclusive  of  Indians,  is  about  5000  Euro- 
peans, the  same  number  of  half  caste,  and  300 
Armenians. 

The  road  of  Madras  is  the  worst  in  India,  the 
shore  being  perfectly  straight.  The  swell  is  at 
all  times  considerable,  and  the  surf  so  great  that 
ship's  boats  can  never  land,  and  therefore  all 
communication  with  the  shore  is  by  boats  of  a 
peculiarly  buoyant  construction,  named  Masula 
boats ;  composed  of  broad  boards,  the  edges  of 
which  are  sewed  together  with  fibres  of  coir, 
without  any  frame-work,  but  with  thofts  for  the 
rowers.  'The  pilots  of  these  boats  chaunt  a 
song,  to  the  cadence  of  which  the  rowers  keep 
time  with  their  oars,  quickening  or  retard- 
ing the  motion  of  the  boat  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  surf.  The  rowers  also  join  in 
chorus.  All  the  dexterity  and  experience  of 
the  boatmen  (who  are  bred  from  their  infancy  to 
the  business)  are  sometimes   incff'eclual,  and  a 
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year  seldom  passes  without  an  accident.  Wlicii 
the  surf  is  unusually  high,  a  catamaran,  or  raft 
of  three  pieces  of  wood  lashed  together,  wiili 
two  men  on  it,  attends  the  ]\lasula  boats  with 
passengers,  and  has  often  saved  lives  when  the 
boat  has  been  swamped.  These  catamarans, 
furnished  with  a  sail,  are  also  used  for  fishing, 
and  go  out  to  sea  several  leagues  with  the  morn- 
ing land  wind,  and  return  with  the  sea  breeze. 
Upwards  of  1000  species  of  tish  are  found  at 
Madras  and  along  the  Coromandel  coast;  but 
the  numbers  of  each  species  is  not  great,  doubt- 
less from  the  agitation  of  the  waters. 

To  the  south  of  Madras  is  a  level  plain,  called 
the  Choultry,  where  the  English  have  a  great 
number  of  elegant  iiouses ;  and  at  the  south  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  is  Chepauk,  the  palace  of 
the  nabob  of  Arcot,  almost  concealed  in  a  grove. 
Ennore  is  a  village  on  a  salt  lake,  eight  leagues 
north  of  Madras.  The  lake  abounds  in  fish  and 
oysters  ;  with  which  latter  it  supplies  the  English 
of  Madras,  who  also  make  parties  of  pleasure 
to  fish  and  sail  on  the  lake. 

Armagon,  or  Duraspatam,  before  the  establish- 
ment of  Madras  was  the  chief  settlement  of  the 
English  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  1628  being 
described  as  mounting  twelve  guns  round  tlie 
factory,  with  a  a-uard  of  twi;nty-thrt:e  factors  aiid 
soldiers. 

The  Madras  territory  is  now  at  least  700 
miles  in  length,  but  of  disproportionate  breadth. 
The  first  important  accession  it  received  was 
the  Jagier  district  of  108  miles  in  length,  by 
forty-seven  in  breadth,  obtained  from  Mo- 
hammed Aly,  the  nabob  of  theCarnatic,  in  1750. 
It  next  obtained,  in  1769,  the  live  provinces, 
called  tiie  Northern  Circars,  from  the  great  Mogul. 
In  the  wars  with  Tippoo  Sultan  several  districts 
were  added  by  cession  from  the  Nizam  and  others  ; 
and  finally  the  whole  of  the  Carnalic  was  taken 
possession  of  in  1801,  except  a  small  portion 
assigned  to  the  nabob  Azeem  al  Omrah  for  his 
private  estate. 

The  countries  subject  to  this  presidency, 
comprehend  nearly  the  whole  of  India  south  of 
the  river  lustnah,  and  the  extensive  province  de- 
nominated the  Nortliern  Circars  ;  within  these 
boundaries,  however,  there  are  three  native 
princes,  the  rajahs  of  Mysore,  Travancore,  and 
Cochin,  whocollect  revenues,  and  exercise  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  authority  ;  but,  with  reference  to 
external  politics,  are  wholly  dependent  on  the 
Britisli  government,  are  protected  by  a  military 
force,  and  pay  a  large  annual  tribute.  The  rest 
of  the  country  is  under  the  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  governor  and  council  at  Madras  ; 
and  has  been  subdivided  into  the  districts  of 
Arcot,  Bellary,  Canara,  Chingleput,  Chittore, 
Coimbatoor,  Combaconum,  Cuddapah,  Ganjam, 
Guntoor,  Madras,  Madura,  Malabar  North,  Ma- 
labar South,  Masulipatam,  Nellore,  llajahinun- 
dry,  Salem,  Serin'j:apatam,  Tanjore,  Tiimevelly, 
Tritchinopoly,  Veniacliellum,  and  \'izaij;apatani, 
over  each  of  wliicli  there  is  a  European  jud'j;e, 
and  collector,  witii  tlie  requisite  establishments. 
There  are  also  four  provincial  courts  of  circuit 
and  appeal,  to  which  the  above  mentioned  judges 
are  subordinate,  and  a  supreme  court  of  appeal 
at  Madras.     The  commerce  of  the   East   India 


Company  is  carried  on  here  by  a  certain  number 
of  their  civil  servants,  denominated  presidents, 
each  of  whom  has  the  superintendance  of  a 
factory  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  re- 
ceive their  orders  from  the  board  of  trade.  The 
revenues  arise  principally  from  the  land,  which 
tiiroughout  India  is  considered  generally  as  the 
property  of  government.  The  customs,  exc.se, 
and  post  othce,  also  yield  a  considerable  revenue  ; 
but  the  charges  lately  exceeded  the  receipts  by 
±'500,000  sterling. 

MADREPOUA,  in  natural  history,  a  genus 
of  submarine  substances;  the  characters  of 
which  are,  tiuit  they  are  almost  of  a  stony  iiard- 
ness  resembling  the  corals,  and  are  usually 
divided  into  branches,  and  pervious  by  many 
holes  or  cavities,  which  are  frequently  of  a  stellar 
figure.  In  the  Linnsean  system  this  is  a  genus 
of  lythophyta :  the  animal  that  inhabits  it  is 
the  Medusa.  According  to  Donati,  the  color  is 
white  when  polished ;  its  surface  is  lightly 
wrinkled,  and  the  wrinkles  run  lengthwise  of 
the  branches  ;  in  the  centre  there  is  a  sort  of 
cylinder,  which  is  often  pierced  through  its  whole 
length  by  two  or  three  holes.  Erom  this  are 
detached  about  seventeen  laminae,  which  run  to 
the  circumference  in  straiglit  lines,  and  are 
trfi.usvei-s:*ly  intiirst'cted  by  other  lamina;,  forming 
many  irregular  cavities  ;  the  cellules,  which  are 
composed  of  these  laminae  ranged  into  a  circle, 
are  the  habitations  of  little  polypes,  which  are 
extremely  tender  animals,  generally  transparent, 
and  variegated  with  beautiful  colors.  M.  de 
Peyssonel  observes,  that  those  writers  who  only 
considered  the  figures  of  the  submarine  sub- 
stances, denominated  that  class  of  them  which 
seemed  pierced  with  holes,  pora;  and  those,  the 
holes  of  which  were  large,  they  called  madre- 
pora.  He  defines  them  to  be  all  those  marine 
bodies  which  are  of  a  stony  substance  without 
either  bark  or  crust,  and  which  have  but  one 
apparent  opening  at  each  extremity,  furnished 
with  rays  that  proceed  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference.  He  observes,  that  the  body  of 
the  animal  of  the  madrepora,  whose  flesh  is  so 
soft  that  it  divides  upon  the  gentlest  touch,  fills 
the  centre ;  the  head  is  placed  in  the  middle, 
and  surrounded  by  several  feet  or  claws,  which 
fill  the  intervals  of  the  partitions  observed  in 
this  substance,  and  are  at  pleasure  brought  to  its 
head,  and  are  furnished  with  yellow  papilhr. 
He  discovered  that  its  head  or  centre  was  lifted 
up  occasionally  above  the  surface,  and  often 
contracted  and  dilated  itself  like  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  :  he  saw  all  its  claws  moved,  as  well  as 
its  head  or  centre.  When  the  animals  of  the 
madrepora  are  destroyed,  its  extremities  become 
white.  In  the  madrepora,  he  says,  the  animal 
occupies  the  extremity;  and  the  substance  is  of 
a  stony  but  more  loose  texture  than  the  coral. 
This  is  formed,  like  other  substances  of  the  same 
nature,  of  a  liquor  which  tiie  animal  discharges  ; 
and  lie  adds,  that  sf)me  species  of  the  polype  of 
the  madrepora  are  produced  singly,  and  others 
in  clusters. 

MADIJID,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, is  situated  near  the  centre  of  Sjiain  on 
several  low  hills,  part  of  die  table  land  of  New 
Castile  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountains 
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of  Guadarama,  and  stretching  to  a  distant  hori- 
zon in  all  other  directions.  The  neighbourhood 
is  dry,  and,  and  naked  ;  being  almost  wholly 
destitute  of  trees  and  towns,  but  watered  by  the 
Manzanares,  which  in  summer  is  frequently  dry. 
This  metropolis,  though  not  commercial  or  the 
seat  of  any  important  manufactures,  contains  a 
number  of  handsome  squares,  streets,  and  build- 
ings. Tile  first  amount  to  forty-two  in  number, 
mostly  very  small  ;  but  the  Plaza  JNIayor  and 
Puerta  del  Sol,  when  ligiited,  have  a  striking  coup 
d'oeil.  The  latter  resembles  a  star,  being  crossed 
by  five  of  the  prinoipal  streets;  the  former  is  in 
the  centre  of  ^ladrid,  and  is  a  regular  oblong, 
surrounded  by  porticoes  on  freestone  pillars ;  the 
houses  are  uniform,  and  five  stories  high,  with 
balconies  to  each  window.  In  the  middle  of  one 
of  the  sides,  is  the  palace  called  dela  Panaderia, 
where  the  royal  family  come  to  witness  public 
exhibitions ;  and  on  such  occasions,  particularly 
at  the  bull  fights,  still  a  favorite  amusement,  the 
view  of  this  square  is  said  to  be  magnificent. 
Most  of  the  streets  in  the  old  town  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  paved  with  sharp  pointed  stones, 
and  some  of  the  principal  ones  have  foot  paths 
only  wide  enough  for  one  passenger;  but  in  the 
modern  parts  of  the  town  the  streets  are  wide  and 
straight ;  and  the  whole  city  is  well  lighted. 
The  street  of  Alcala,  entered  by  the  gate  of  that 
name,  is  the  handsomest  in  Madrid,  and  will 
admit  ten  carriages  abreast.  Several  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  are  elegant  structures.  The  Palazio 
Real,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Madrid,  has  four  extensive  fronts, 
adorned  with  pillars  and  pilasters.  The  audience 
chamber,  consisting  of  a  double  cube  of  ninety 
feet,  is  much  admired,  and  the  whole  interior  is 
highly  ornamented.  It  contains  a  large  col- 
lection of  paintings  by  the  best  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  Flanders  masters.  The  churches  deserve 
attention,  rather  for  the  decoration  of  the  interior 
than  for  their  general  architecture.  The  number 
of  churches  and  chapels  in  Madrid,  including 
those  which  belong  to  the  monasteries,  convents, 
&c.,  exceeds  130  ;  and  tlie  ground  they  occupy, 
including  those  establishments,  is  very  extensive. 
The  custom-house,  the  post  office,  the  state 
prison,  the  town  hall,  the  council  house,  and  the 
academy  of  St.  Ferdinando,  together  wit!)  several 
of  the  hospitals,  are  worth  notice.  Another 
royal  palace,  the  Buen  Retire,  stands  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Madrid,  encompassed  with 
handsome  and  extensive  grounds.  The  houses 
of  the  first  grandees  are  only  distinguished  from 
those  of  private  citizens  by  their  magnitude ; 
their  entrances  and  staircases  are  narrow,  auk- 
ward,  and  mean.  The  palaces  of  the  families  of 
Berwic,  Aitamira,  and  X'eraguas  (the  last  belong- 
ing to  the  descendants  of  Columbus),  are  per- 
haps exceptions ;  and  the  interior  of  the  great 
houses  is  generally  in  a  better  style;  many  of 
them  contain  master  pieces  both  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  Madrid  has  also  several  promenades 
beyond  the  walls,  and  the  Prado  within  the  city. 
It  is  a  sjiacious  area,  laid  out  in  public  roads  and 
walks,  provided  with  chairs  and  benches,  em- 
bellisiied  with  statues,  and  adorned  with  avenues 
of  fine  trees.  The  concourse  of  people  here  is 
sometimes  prodigious,  but  it  presents  a  tiresome 


uniformity  ;  the  ladies  of  high  rank  always  keep 
in  their  carriages  in  the  middle  walk,  while  those 
who  walk  in  the  alleys  are  enveloped  in  their  man- 
tilla or  large  veil. 

The  great  school,  formerly  the  Jesuits'  college, 
has  sixteen  masters,  and  teaches  the  classical  and 
Hebrew  languages,  law,  logic,  natural  and  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  and  ecclesiastical  discip- 
line. There  is  also  a  seminary,  on  a  comprehen- 
sive plan,  for  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
A  botanic  garden  was  laid  out  about  the  year 
1770,  for  teaciiing  the  elements  of  that  science; 
also  a  chemical  school,  and  classes  for  engineer- 
ing, for  anatomy,  and  the  practice  of  medicine; 
and  there  are  academies  for  the  study  of  history, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture ;  also  for  the 
Spanish  language.  This  last  has  published  a  very 
superior  dictionary  on  the  plan  of  Ur.  Johnson. 
The  royal  library  contains  above  100,000  volumes; 
and  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  has  specimens 
of  natural  objects  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  but  chiefly  from  the  Spanish  colonies. 
Madrid  contains  a  considerable  number  of  book 
shops,  but  they  have  very  few  new  works.  The 
Escurial  had  for  many  years  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  printing.  Female  education,  as  in  several 
Catholic  countries,  is  chiefly  conducted  in  the 
convents.  The  elevated  site  of  the  city,  and  the 
mountains  that  skirt  the  northern  limits  of  the 
plain,  being  almost  perjietually  covered  with  snow, 
render  the  climate  cool,  and  little  inconvenience 
is  experienced  from  the  iieat  of  summer ;  but  it 
is  also  changeable  and  comparatively  humid. 
The  population,  including  tlierailitary  and  stran- 
gers, is  estimated  at  170,000.  The  chief  manu- 
factures of  Madrid  are  those  of  tapestry.  Mosaic 
work  in  stone,  and  porcelain,  all  belonging  to  the 
king,  and  consequently  unproductive.  In  the 
midst  of  an  unpropitious  soil,  destitute  of  arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  almost  of  in- 
dustry, it  could  not,  it  is  said,  procure  subsistence 
from  the  adjacent  country  for  ten  days.  It  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  dependent  on  remote  pro- 
vinces, or  foreign  countries,  for  every  article  of 
utility  or  ornament,  for  all  the  luxuries,  and  even 
the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  pre- 
served from  poverty  and  desertion  by  the  expen- 
diture of  the  court..  The  Spanish  government 
has  even  discouraged,  by  heavy  imposts,  the 
culture  of  wine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital. 

Madrid  is  first  mentioned  in  history  as  a  castle 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Castile,  which  was 
sacked  by  the  Moors  in  1109:  the  court  of 
Spain  was  not  permanently  fixed  here  till  1563. 
During  the  war  of  the  succession  (from  1702  to 
1713)  Madrid  took  a  decided  part  in  favor  of 
the  13ourbon  against  the  Austrian  claims.  In 
1808  it  was  early  occupied  by  French  troops  ; 
and,  when  the  last  members  of  the  royal  family 
were  removing  from  the  capital,  the  people  burst 
into  open  insurrection,  and  a  dreadful  conflict 
took  place  between  the  F'rench  soldiery  and  the 
inhabitants. 

Dr.  Southey  says  '  Tflere  is  no  other  instance 
upon  record  of  an  attempt  so  brave  and  so  utterly 
hopeless,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  con- 
sidered. The  Spanish  troops  were  locked  up  in 
their  barracks,  and  prevented  from  assisting  their 
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countrymen.  Many  of  the  I-'rench  were  mas- 
sacred before  they  could  collect  and  bring  their 
force  to  act:  but  what  could  the  people  effect 
against  so  great  a  military  force,  prepared  for 
such  an  insurrection,  and  eager,  tlie  leaders  from 
political,  the  men  from  personal  feelings,  to 
strike  a  blow  which  should  overawe  the  Spa- 
niards and  make  themselves  be  respected?' 

We  must  insert  ihe  rest  of  his  eloquent  descrip- 
tion of  this  horrid  scene :  it  cannot  but  endear 
to  Englishmen  the  peace  and  liberties  which 
have  certainly  cost  them  much.  '  Tlie  French 
poured  into  the  city  from  all  sides,  tlieir  flying 
artillery  was  brought  up,  in  some  places  the 
cavalry  cliarged  the  populace,  in  others  the  streets 
were  cleared  by  repeated  discharges  of  grape-shot. 
The  great  street  of  Alcala,  the  Puerta  del  Sol, 
and  tiie  great  square,  were  the  chief  scenes  of 
slaughter.  In  the  latter  the  people  withstood 
several  charges,  and  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  French  had  two  horses  killed  under  him : 
General  Grouchy  also  had  a  horse  wounded. 
The  infantry  fired  volleys  into  every  cross  street 
as  they  passed,  and  fired  also  at  the  windows 
and  balconies.  The  people,  when  they  felt  the 
superiority  of  the  French,  fled  into  the  houses; 
the  doors  were  broken  open  by  command  of  the 
generals  of  brigade,  Guillot  and  Daubrai,  and 
all  within  who  were  found  with  arms  were 
bayoneted ;  and  parties  of  cavalry  were  stationed 
at  the  diff'erent  outlets  of  Madrid  to  pursue  and 
cut  down  those  who  were  flying  from  the  town. 
A  part  of  the  mob,  seeking  an  unwortiiy  revenge 
for  their  defeat,  attacked  the  French  hospital  ; 
and  some  of  the  Spaniards  who  were  employed 
within,  encouraged  at  their  approach,  fell  upon 
the  sick  and  upon  their  medical  attendants.  But 
these  base  assailants  were  soon  put  to  flight. 

'  At  the  commencement  of  the  conflict  Murat 
ordered  a  detachment  of  200  men  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  arsenal.  Two  oflncers  happened 
to  be  upon  guard  there,  by  name  Daoi?  and 
Velarde,  the  former  about  thirty  years  of  age ; 
the  latter,  some  five  years  younger,  was  the 
person  v.ho  had  been  sent  to  compliment  Murat 
on  his  arrival  in  Spain.  Little  could  they  have 
foreseen,  when  they  went  that  morning  to  tlieir 
post,  the  fate  whicli  awaited  them,  and  the 
renown  which  was  to  be  its  reward  !  Having 
got  together  about  twenty  soldiers  of  their  corps, 
and  a  few  countrymen  wiio  were  willing  to 
stand  by  them,  they  brought  out  a  twenty-four 
pounder  in  front  of  the  arsenal,  to  bear  upon  the 
straight  and  narrow  street  by  which  the  enemy 
must  approach,  and  planted  two  others  in  like 
manner  to  command  two  avenues  wliich  led  into 
the  street  of  the  arsenal.  They  liad  received  no 
instructions,  they  had  no  authority  for  acting 
thus,  and,  if  they  escaped  in  the  action,  their 
own  government  would  witliout  doubt  either 
pass  or  sanction  a  sentence  of  deatii  against  them 
for  their  conduct;  never,  therefore,  did  any  men 
act  with  more  perfect  self-devotion.  Having 
loaded  with  grape,  they  waited  till  the  discharge 
would  take  full  eff'ect,  and  sucli  havoc  did  it 
make,  that  the  French  instantly  turned  back. 
The  possession  of  the  arsenal  was  of  so  much 
importance  at  this  time,  that  two  columns  were 
presently  ordered  to  secure  it :  they  attempted 


it  at  the  cost  of  many  lives,  and   the  Spaniards 
fired  above  twenty  times  before  the  enemy  could 
break    into    tlie  neighbouring    houses,    and    fire 
upon   them   from    tlie  windows.      \'elarde   was 
killed  by  a  musket-ball.      Daoiz  had   his  thigh 
broken;  he  continued  to  give  orders  sitting,  till 
he  received  three  other  wounds,  the  last  of  wliich 
put    an    end    to    his    life.     Then  the  person   to 
wiiom  he  left  the  command  off'ered  to  surrender : 
while   they   were   making    terms   a   messenger 
arrived  bearing  a  wliite  flag,  and  crying  out  tiiat 
the  tumult  was  appeased.      About  two  o'clock 
die  firing  had  ceased  every  where,  tlirough  the 
personal  interference  of  the  Junta,  the  council 
of  Castile,  and  other  tribunals,  who  paraded  the 
streets  with   many  of  the  nobles,  and  with  an 
escort  of  Spanish  soldiers  and  imperial  guards 
intermixed.     It  might  then    have    been    hoped 
that  the  carnage  of  this  dreadful  day  was  ended  ; 
the   slaughter  among   the  Spaniards    had    been 
very  great;  this,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Murat; 
conformably   to  the   system   of  his  master,   the 
work  of  death  was  to  be  continued  in  cool  blood. 
A  military  tribunal  under  general  Grouchy  was 
formed,  and  the  Spaniards  who  were    brought 
before  it  were  sent  away  to  be  slaughtered  with 
little  enquiry  whether  they  had  taken  part  in  the 
struggle  or  not.     Three  groupes  of  forty  each 
were   successively  shot  in  the  Prado — the  great 
public  walk  of  Madrid.     Others,  in  like  man- 
ner, were  put  to  death  near  the  Puerta  del  Sol, 
and  the  Puerta  del  S.  Vicente,  and  by  the  church 
of  N.  Senora  de   la  Soledad,  one   of  the  most 
sacred  places  in  the  city.     In  this  manner  was 
the  evening  of  that  2d   of   May   employed   by 
the  French  at  Madrid.      The  inhabitants  were 
ordered  to  illuminate  their  houses,  and  through 
the  whole  night  the  dead   and  the  dying  might 
be  seen  distinctly  as  in  broad  noon-day,  lying 
upon  the  bloody   pavement.      Wher    morning 
came  the  same  mockery  of  justice  was  continued, 
and  fresh  murders  were  committed  deliberately 
with   the    forms    of   military    execution    during 
several    succeeding    days.      D.    Alvaro   Florez 
listrada  says,  that  care  was  not  taken  to  despatch 
these  victims  of  an  atrocious  system, — that  their 
groans  were  heard  through  the  night,  and  that  to 
strike  the  more  terror,  permission  was  not  given 
to  remove  the  bodies  for  interment  till  after  they 
had  lain  there  two  days.' 

On  the  20th  of  .fuly  Joseph  Buonaparte  maiie 
his  public  entry  as  king  of  Spain ;  but,  on  the 
27th  of  the  same  montli,  found  it  necessary  to 
retreat.  He  re-entered  Madrid  on  the  5th  of 
December,  and  remained  till  lord  Wellinuton's 
operations  in  1812  made  it  requisite  for  him  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  Marmont.  Tlie  battle  of 
Salamanca  was  now  fought ;  and  Madrid  being 
entered  l)y  a  body  of  British  troops,  on  tlie  I2th 
of  August,  was  occupied  by  them,  until  marshal 
Soult  advanced  from  Andalusia.  It  now  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  I'reiich  till  the  year 
following,  when  the  battle  of  X'ittoria  led  to  its 
final  liberation.  650  miles  S.S.W.of  Paris,  and 
8.)0  west  by  south  of  Rome. 

MAD'UI  Kit,  U.S.    Fr.  wadrier.   A  plank  used 

in  ofl'ence  and  defence  by  besiegers.    See  below. 

Madrier,  in  vvar,  is  a  thick  plank,  aimed  wilh  iron 

plates,  having  a  cavity  sufticient  to  receive  the  mouth 
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of  tlie  petard  when  charged,  with  which  it  is  applied 
against  a  gate,  or  other  thing  intended  to  be  broken 
down.  Bailey. 

Mudiier  also  denotes  a  long  and  broad  plank,  used 
for  supporting  the  earth  in  mining,  carrying  on  saps, 
making  caponiers,  galleries,  and  the  like.  There 
are  also  madiitis  lined  with  tin,  and  covered  with 
earth ;  serving  as  defences  against  artificial  fires,  in 
lodgments,  ixc,  where  there  is  need  of  being  covered 
over  head.  Dr.  A.  Rees. 

M.VD'llIGAL,  Fr.  madrii'al ;  Ital.  wundr'wle  ; 
Lat.  mandra ;  Gr.  fiav^pa  (a  fold,  or  cattle  stall). 
A  pastoral  song  ;  any  liulit,  airy,  piece  of  poetry. 
W  aters,  by  whose  falls 
Bird.;  sing  melodious  madiiifuls.    ^hakspeare. 
His  artful  strains  have  oft  delayed 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal. 

Mil  tan. 

Their  tongue  is  light  and  trifling  in  comparison  of 
the  English  ;  more  proper  for  sonnets,  madriijuts,  and 
elegies,  than  heroick  poetry.  Driiden. 

A  iiiadvi'^al  is  a  little  amorous  piece,  which  con- 
tains a  certain  number  of  unequal  verses,  not  tied  to 
the  scrupulous  regularity  of  a  sonnet,  or  subtility  of 
an  epigram  :  it  consists  of  one  single  rank  of  verses, 
and  in  that  difleis  from  a  canzonet,  which  consists  of 
several  strophes,  which  return  in  the  same  order  and 
number.  Bailey. 

MADURA,  Mathuua,  or  Madru,  a  district 
in  the  Southern  Carnatic,  chiefly  situated  between 
9°  and  10^  of  N.  lat.  To  the  north  it  is 
bounded  by  Dindigul  and  the  Polygar  territory, 
to  the  south  by  Tinevelly,  on  the  east  by  the 
district  of  iMarawas,  and  on  the  west  by  Dindi- 
gul.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  \'aygaroo  and 
Candaroo;  and  the  principal  towns  Madura  and 
Scholavanden. 

The  ancient  sovereigns  of  this  country  were  of 
the  Pandian  race :  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Pandion  Mediterraneum,  and  Madura  Regia 
Pandionis  of  Ptolemy.  In  conjunction  with 
Trichinopoly  it  forms  the  Hindoo  geographical 
division  of  Madru. 

This  district  never  attained  the  cultivation  of 
Tanjore  and  some  other  of  the  neighbouring 
districts,  until  transferred  to  the  British  in  1801 
by  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  During  the  early  Car- 
natic wars,  from  1740  to  1760,  a  great  propor- 
tion of  it  was  covered  with  forests  and  thick 
jungle,  in  the  recesses  of  which  the  independent 
polygars  had  their  castles.  It  is  comprehended 
in  the  Diiidigul  coUeclorship,  and,  having  long 
enjoyed  tranquillity,  is  rapidly  rewarding  the 
care  of  the  British  government. 

Maduka,  a  city  of  the  Southern  Carnatic,  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  Madura,  stands  in  lat. 
9°  .51'  N.,  long.  78^  l.'j'  E.,  the  four  sides  fronting 
nearly  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  river,  passing 
from  the  north-west,  washes  the  walls  at  the 
north-east  angle;  and  the  bed,  unless  imme- 
diately after  heavy  rains,  lies  in  dry  flats  of  sand, 
on  some  of  which  are  buildings  with  channels 
between  them.  This  town,  during  the  Carnatic 
wars,  sustained  many  sieges,  and  was  often  in 
the  hands  of  refractory  polygars.  The  fortress 
has  not  of  late  been  thought  worth  maintaining. 
Travell  ing  distance  from  Seringapatam  240  miles, 
from  Madras  .307. 

Maui  RA,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  situ- 
ated off"  the  north-east  coast  of.fava,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait,  is  in  length  about 


100  miles,  ])y  sixteen  the  average  breadth.  The 
channel  of  tlie  straits,  where  it  narrows,  is  only 
eighty-three  fathoms  wide,  and  marked  with 
buoys  ;  at  the  entrance  thure  are  but  three 
fathoms  water,  yet  ships  of  a  large  size  can  pass 
it,  the  bottom  being  soft  mud,  which  is  easily 
worked  through  with  a  light  breeze.  In  1747  the 
Dutcli  invaded  and  subdued  this  island,  and  in 
1775  it  contained  30,000  tjatgars,  or  families. 
At  that  period  a  Dutch  junior  merchant  resided 
here,  at  Samanap,  the  capital,  but  the  commerce 
was  of  little  account. 

The  languai;e  is  a  dialect  of  the  Javanese;  but 
the  greater  part  of  tlie  natives  profess  the  religion 
of  their  ancr-stors,  and  resemble  the  Hindoos  in 
their  looks,  the  mark  on  their  forehead,  and  the 
suttees  of  their  women.  They  are  particularly 
addicted  to  tiie  worship  of  Indra,  Surya,  and 
X'ishnu.  They  appear  to  have  ideas  of  a  future 
life,  but  not  as  a  state  of  retribution  ;  conceiving 
immortality  to  be  the  lot  of  the  rich,  rather  than 
of  good  men.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
possess  a  considerable  knowledge  of  vegetable 
poisons,  wiiich  tliey  apply  to  their  arrows,  and 
then  blow  them  through  tubes  of  bamboo.  Sa- 
manap is  on  the  south-east  coast :  eighty-two 
miles  distant  is  Bancallan,  at  which  tlie  sultan 
resides.  Parraacassan  is  also  a  chief  town  of  the 
interior.  The  island  is  said  to  be  fertile,  but 
thinly  peopled. 

M.EANDER,  in  ancient  geography,  a  cele- 
brated river  of  Asia  IMinor,  rising  near  Celsenee. 
It  flows  through  Caria  and  Ionia  into  the  .I'lgean 
Sea  between  Miletus  and  Priene,  after  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  Marsyas,  Lycus,  Eudon,  Le- 
thaeus,  &c.  It  is  celebrated  among  the  poets  for 
its  numerous  windings,  and  hence  windings  in 
general  are  called  mseanders. 

M/EAT/E,  or  M.eats,  an  ancient  people  of 
Britain,  who  inhabited  the  middle  part  of  the 
island.  Their  territories  lay  between  the  two 
Roman  walls,  and  comprehended  the  country 
since  called  Northumberland,  and  the  territories 
between  it  and  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth. 
Dunbritton  or  Dunbarton  was  their  capital ;  and 
they  liad  kinss  of  their  own  till  the  Norman 
conquest.  Such  is  Dr.  Anderson's  account  of 
the  Masata; ;  but  others  say  their  territories  com- 
prehended only  the  district  now  called  Lauder- 
dale. 

M^.CENAS  (Caius  Cilnius),  the  great  friend 
and  counsellor  of  Augustus,  and  the  celebrated 
and  liberal  patron  and  protector  of  men  of 
letters.  He  was  descended  from  the  kings  of 
Etruria,  but  his  immediate  forefathers  were  only 
of  the  equestrian  order.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born  in  Rome,  as  his  family  lived 
there;  but  nothing  is  known  of  him  previous  to 
the  death  of  Ca;sar,  A.  U.  C.  709  ;  when  Octa- 
vius  Cfpsar  went  to  Rome  to  take  possession  of 
his  uncle's  inheritance,  and  Miecenas  became 
first  public'y  known.  From  that  time  he  ac- 
companied him  through  all  his  fortunes,  so  that 
Pa^do  Albinovanus  called  him  Caesar's  right 
hand.  In  A.  U.  C.  710  Mcecenas  distinguished 
himself  by  his  courage  and  military  skill  at  the 
battle  of  Modena,  as  he  did  afterwards  at  Phi- 
li])pi.  After  this  last  battle  began  his  memora- 
ble friendship   with  Horace,  who  was  a  tribune 
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in  the  army  of  Brutus,  and  was  tuken  prisoner. 
Maecenas  recommended  him  to  Augustus,  who 
restored  to  him  his  estate  with  no  small  addi- 
tions. The  league  made  at  Brundusium,  between 
Antony  and  Augustus,  was  negociated  by  Maece- 
nas on  tlie  part  of  the  latter.     (See  Ilor.  Sat.  v. 

1.  1.)  In  A.  U.  C.  717,  when  Augustus  and 
Agrippa  went  to  Sicily  to  Sextus  Pompeius  by 
sea,  Maecenas,  who  accompanied  them,  was  sent 
back  to  appease  some  commotions  at  Rome. 
After  tlie  battle  of  Actium  he  was  placed  over 
the  military  aflfairs  of  tlie  empire  ;  and,  while 
Augustus  was  extinguishing  the  remains  of  tlie 
civil  war  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  Maecenas  detected 
a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  emperor  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  and  put  to  death  young 
Lepidus  the  founder  of  it.  The  civil  wars  being 
ended,  Augustus  returned  to  Rome;  and  from 
this  time  Alrecenas  indulged  himself  in  literary 
amusements.  Ilis  house  was  open  to  all  the 
learned  of  his  time  ;  Virgil,  Horace,  Propertius, 
Varius,  Fuscus,  Aristius,  Asinius  Pollio,  and 
many  others,  whom  it  would  be  tedious  to  men- 
tion. All  these  dedicated  their  works,  or  parts 
of  them,  to  Maecenas,  and  celebrated  his 
praises;  and  Plutarch  says,  even  Augustus  him- 
self inscribed  his  commentaries  to  him  and  to 
Agrippa.  Mfficenas  continued  in  favor  with 
Augustus  to  the  end  of  his  life,  but  not  without 
interruption,  the  emperor  formin?  an  intrigue 
with  Maecenas's  wife.  It  is  to  the  honor  of 
Augustus  that  he  received  the  private  admoni- 
tions of  INIacenas  in  the  same  friendly  manner 
in  which  they  were  given,  and  he  was  not  dis- 
pleased with  the  liberty  which  he  once  took  of 
sending  to  him  a  paper  with  these  words  written 
upon  it,  '  surge  carnifex,'  '  rise  butcher,'  while 
he  was  sitting  on  his  judgment  seat,  and  betray- 
ing revenge  and  impatience  in  his  countenance. 
He  was  struck  with  the  admonition,  and  left  the 
tribunal  without  passing  sentence  of  death  on 
the  criminals.  Maecenas  died  in  the  year  8 
B  C.  or  745  A.  U.  C,  but  at  what  age  is  not 
known.  He  is  often  called  an  old  man  by  Ptedo 
Albinove.nus,  a  contemporary  poet,  whose  elegy 
upon  him  is  extant,  lie  made  Augustus  his 
heir;  and  recommended  his  friend  Horace  to 
him.  Though  he  was  on  the  wliole  a  virtuous 
character,  yet  he  was  very  luxurious  and  effemi- 
nate. But  his  name  will  ever  be  venerated  by 
men  of  letters,  on  account  of  the  disinterested 
patronage  and  support  he  gave  to  all  the  wits 
and  learned  men  of  his  time,  whence  his  name 
has  become  almost  an  appellative  for  a  patron  of 
learning  and  genius.  He  was  also  an  author 
himself;  as  he  wrote,  1.  A  History  of  Animals  : 

2.  A  .Journal  of  the  Life  of  Augustus :  3.  A 
Treatise  on  Precious  Stones:  4.  Octavia  :  and, 
5.  Prometheus,  Tragedies :  with  several  other 
works  :  but  they  are  all  lost. 

MAKLSTIU)\I,  a  danijorous  whirlpool  on 
the  coast  of  Norway,  near  the  island  of  Moskoe, 
whence  it  also  has  its  name  of  Moskoe-strom. 
Betwixt  Lofoden  and  Moskoe  the  depth  of  the 
water  is  betw^een  thirty-six  and  forty  fathoms ; 
but  on  the  other  side,  towards  V'er,  the  depth 
decreases  so  as  not  to  afford  a  convenient  passage 
for  a  vessel,  without  the  risk  of  splitting  on  the 
rocks,   which    happens    even    in    the   calmest 


weather.  When  it  is  flood,  the  stream  runs  up 
the  country  between  Lofoden  and  Moskoe  with 
a  boisterous  rapidity  ;  but  the  roar  of  its  impetu- 
ous ebb  to  the  sea  is  scarcely  equalled  by  the 
loudest  and  most  dreadful  cataracts ;  the  noise 
being  heard  several  leagues  off;  and  the  vortices 
or  pits  are  of  such  an  extent  and  depth  that,  if  a 
ship  comes  within  the  attraction,  it  is  inevitably 
absorbed  and  carried  down  to  tiie  bottom,  and 
there  beaten  to  pieces  against  the  rocks ;  and, 
when  the  water  relaxes,  the  fragments  thereof 
are  tiirown  up  again.  But  tliese  intervals  of 
tranquillity  are  only  at  the  turn  of  the  ebb  and 
flood,  in  calm  weather ;  and  last  but  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  its  violence  gradually  returning. 
When  the  stream  is  most  boisterous,  and  its  fury 
heightened  by  a  storm,  it  is  dangerous  to  come 
within  a  Norway  mile  of  it;  boats,  ships,  and 
yachts,  having  been  carried  away,  by  not  guard- 
ing against  it  before  they  were  within  its  reach. 
It  likewise  happens  frequently  that  whales  come 
too  near  the  stream,  and  are  overpowered  ijy  its 
violence;  and  then  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
their  bowlings  and  bellowings  in  tlieir  fruitless 
struggles  to  disengage  themselves.  A  bear  once 
attempting  to  swim  from  Lofoden  to  Moskoe, 
with  a  design  of  preying  upon  the  sheep  at  pas- 
ture in  the  island,  afforded  a  similar  spectacle  ; 
the  stream  caught  him  and  bore  him  down, 
whilst  he  roared  so  terribly  as  to  be  heard  on 
shore.  Large  stocks  of  firs  and  pine  trees,  after 
being  absorbed  by  the  current,  rise  again  broken 
and  torn  to  pieces.  This  plainly  shows  the 
bottom  to  consist  of  craegy  rocks,  among  wliich 
they  are  whirled  to  and  IVo.  This  stream  is  re- 
gulated by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea ;  it 
being  constantly  high  and  low  water  every  six 
hours.  In  1645,  early  in  the  morning  of  Sexa- 
gesima  Sunday,  it  raged  with  such  noise  and 
impetuosity  that,  on  the  island  of  Moskoe,  the 
very  stones  of  the  houses  fell  to  the  ground. 
When  this  whirlpool  is  agitated  by  a  storm  its 
vortex  will  reach  vessels  five  or  six  miles  distant. 

M/EMACTERIA,  sacrifices  offered  to  Jupi- 
ter at  Athens,  in  the  winter  month  Ma;macte- 
rion.  The  god,  surnamed  Msemactes,  was 
entreated  to  send  mild  and  temperate  weather,  a- 
he  presided  over  the  seasons  and  was  the  god  of 
the  air. 

M.F.MACTERION  was  the  fourth  month  of 
the  Athenian  year,  containing  twenty-nine  days, 
and  answering  to  the  latter  part  of  our  Septem- 
ber and  the  beginning  of  October;  so  named 
from  the  festival  Ma'macteria.  It  was  called  by 
the  Bn?otians  Alalcomenius. 

M.I-'.NALUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  moun- 
tain of  Arcadia,  sacred  to  Pan,  and  greatly  Ire- 
quented  by  shepherds.  It  received  its  name 
from  Manalus  a  son  of  Lycaon.  It  was  covered 
with  pine  trees,  whose  eclio  and  shade  have 
been  ureal ly  celebrated  by  all  the  ancient  poets. 

M.-KONIA,  or  Moioma,  a  country  of  Asia 
Minor,  forniin<r  part  of  Lydia  :  viz.  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mount  Timolus,  watered  by  the 
Pactolus.  The  rest,  on  the  sea  coast,  was  called 
Lydia.   See  Lydia. 

M/EONID;E,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses, 
because  Homer,  their  greatest  and  worthiest  fa- 
vorite, was  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  M.tonia. 
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MiEONIDES,  a  surname  of  Homer,  because, 
according  to  some  writers,  he  was  born  in  Mao- 
nia,  or  because  his  father's  name  was  M;eon. 

iVLEOTICA  Palus,  Maigticus  Lacus,  or 
Mjeotis  Pall's  or  Lacus,  a  large  lake  or  part  of 
the  sea  between  Europe  and  Asia,  at  the  north 
of  tlie  Euxine,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  It  was  worsliipped 
as  a  deity  by  the  Massagetne.  It  extends  about 
390  miles  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  is 
about  six  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  now 
called  tlie  sea  of  Asoph  or  Zaback  ;  and  reaches 
from  Crim  Tartary  to  the  mouth  of  the  Don.  See 
Asoi'H. 

MAESE,  a  considerable  river  of  Europe, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Marne,  France,  enters  the  Netherlands  to 
the  north  of  Charleville,  and  falls  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  below  Rotterdam.  In  its  course,  of 
about  400  miles,  it  is  joined  by  the  Mouzon, 
Sambre,  Ourthe,  Lesse,  and  Ruhr,  and  various 
inferior  streams;  on  its  junction  with  the  Waal, 
the  united  river  takes  the  name  of  Merwe.  It 
passes  \'erduii,  Sedan,  and  ilezieres,  in  France; 
Charlemont,  Namur,  Iluy,  Liege,  Maestricht, 
Ruremonde,  \'enloo.  Grave,  Gorcum,  Dort,  Rot- 
terdam, and  Briel,  in  the  Netherlands ;  and 
exhibits  in  parts  of  its  course,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
all  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  Rhine. 

MiESTLIN  (Michael),  in  Latin,  Mcestlinus,  a 
celebrated  German  astronomer,  born  in  the 
duchy  of  Wittembers; :  but  vvho  spent  his  youtli 
in  Italy,  where  he  converted  Galileo  from  the 
Aristotelian  to  the  Copernican  system.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Germany,  and  became 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Tubingen ;  where, 
among  his  other  pupils,  he  educated  the  great 
Kepler.  Mcestlin  published  many  mathematical 
and  astronomical  works;  and  died  in  1590. 

MAESTRICHT,  a  large  central  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Lim- 
burg,  is  situated  on  the  Maese,  near  the  junction 
of  that  river  with  the  left  bank  of  the  Jaer.  It 
stands  in  a  valley  surrounded  with  hills,  in  a 
fertile  neighbourhood,  and  communicates  with 
the  suburbs  of  N\  yck,  on  the  opposite  side,  by 
means  of  a  stone  bridge  500  feet  in  length.  The 
whole  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  the  principal 
street,  consisting  chiefly  of  shops,  extends  from 
the  bridge  to  tlie  other  extremity  of  the  town. 
There  are  two  good  squares ;  and  of  the  public 
buildings,  the  chief  are  the  town-hall,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Gervais ;  the  college,  once  occu- 
pied by  the  .(esuits  ;  the  theatre,  and  the  arsenal, 
are  also  worth  a  visit. 

Maestricht  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches ;  but  its 
strengtli  consists  in  a  number  of  detached  bas- 
tions. It  is  also  defended  by  the  fortress  of  St. 
Pierre,  on  a  neighbouring  height.  The  ramparts 
and  banks  of  the  river  above  the  town  form 
pleasant  promenades.  The  manufactures  con- 
sist in  leather,  flannel,  stockings,  hardware,  and 
coarse  clotiis.  Here  are  also  extensive  breweries 
and  distilleries.  In  a  neighbouring  mountain 
are  stone  quarries,  with  subterraneous  passages 
of  considerable  extent.  From  this  town  vessels 
sail  at  stated  hours  to  all  the  chief  places  higher 


up  on  the  Maese.  It  was  besieged  by  the  French 
in  174R,  at  the  period  of  the  peace  of  Aix-ta- 
Chapelle,  and  taken  by  them  in  1794.  Popu- 
lation 18,500.  Fourteen  miles  north  by  east  of 
Liege,  and  fifty-six  east  of  Brussels. 

MAFF/EUS  (John  Peter),  a  learned  Jesuit, 
born  at  Bergamo  in  1536.  He  wrote  a  Life  of 
Ignatius  Loyola;  a  History  of  the  Indies:  and 
other  works.     He  died  at  Tivoli  in  1503. 

MAFi'.tus  (\'ego),  a  Latin  poet,  born  in  Lom- 
bardy  in  1407,  greatly  admired  in  iiis  time.  He 
wrote  epigrams,  and  a  humorous  supplement  to 
X'irgil,  which  he  called  the  Thirteenth  Book  of 
the  zEneid,  and  which  has  been  as  humorously 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Ellis.  JNIaff'iEUS 
wrote  also  some  prose  works.  He  was  chancellor 
of  Rome  about  the  end  of  the  pontificate  of 
Martin  V.;  and  died  in  1458. 

Mai-f.'Eus,  or  Maffei  (F'rancis  Scipio),  a  ce- 
lebrated Italian  poet,  of  an  illustrious  family, 
born  at  Verona  in  1675.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valor  at  the  battle  of  Donawert; 
and  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Arcadi 
at  Rome,  and  an  honorary  member  of  that  of 
Inscriptions  at  Paris.  He  wrote  many  works  in 
verse  and  prose,  which  are  esteemed ;  particu- 
larly, 1.  The  tragedy  of  Merope :  2.  Ceremony, 
a  comedy :  3.  A  translation,  into  Italian  verse, 
of  the  first  book  of  Homer's  Iliad.  4.  Many 
other  pieces  of  poetry,  in  a  collection  entitled 
Rhyme  and  Prose,  4to. :  5.  Verona  lUustrata  : 
6.  Istoria  Diplomatica  ;  7.  Scienza  Cavalleresca, 
an  excellent  work  against  duelling:  8.  An  edi- 
tion of  Theatro  Italiano:  9.  An  edition  of  Cas- 
siodorus  on  the  Epistles,  &;c. :  10.  Gallice  Anti- 
quitates  quasdam  Selectse :  and  several  othe  r 
works.  These  last  six  are  in  prose.  He  died  in 
1755. 

MAGADA,  in  mythology,  a  title  under  which 
\enus  was  worshipped  in  Lower  Saxony  ;  where 
she  had  a  famous  temple,  which  was  treated  with 
respect  even  by  the  Huns  and  \'andals  when 
tliey  ravaged  the  country.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Charlemacrne. 

MAGADOXA,  an  inhospitable  town  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  capital  of  a  country  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  watered  by  a  large  river,  the 
course  of  which,  as  well  as  the  whole  district,  is 
little  known  to  Europeans.  The  inhabitants 
ever  opposed  a  most  determined  resistance  to  the 
Portuguese;  and  their  jealousy  of  the  people  has 
been  extended  to  all  Europeans.  In  1707  the 
Albemarle,  East  Indiaman,  sent  a  boat  on  shore, 
which  was  seized,  and  all  attempts  to  recover  it 
proved  fruitless.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Mahommedans,  though  there  are  said 
to  be  some  Abyssinian  Christians  here.  The 
town  is  known  from  the  coast  by  three  remark- 
able mosques  which  rise  in  its  centre.  A  reef  of 
coral,  lined  by  a  sand-bank,  fronts  this  place. 
Long.  46°  30'  E.,  lat.  2°  5'  N. 

MAGAS,  from  juayac^i^ttv,  to  sing  or  play  in 
unison  or  octave,  a  musical  instrument  in  use 
among  the  ancients.  There  were  two  kinds  of 
Magades,  the  one  a  stringed  instrument,  formed 
of  twenty  chords  arranged  in  pairs,  and  tuned  to 
unison  or  octave  so  that  they  yielded  ten  sounds, 
the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  by  some  to 
Sappho,  by  others  to  the  Lydians,  and  by  some  to 
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Timotlieus  of  Miletus.  The  other  was  a  kind  of 
flute,  wlncli  at  the  same  time  yielded  very  high 
and  very  low  notes.  The  former  kind  was  much 
improved  by  Timotheus  of  Miletus,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  impeached,  because,  by  increasing 
the  number  of  chords,  he  spoiled  and  discredited 
the  ancient  music. 

MAGAZINE',  n.  s.  Fr.  maguzin ;  Ital.  mogaz- 
zino;  Arab. 7nakza7i,  a  storehouse;  Heb.  TIPD. — 
Minsheu.  A  depository  of  treasures,  provisions, 
or  military  stores ;  hence  any  repository  or  meta- 
phorical storehouse  of  ideas,  discoveries,  &cc. 

If  it  should  appear  fit  to  bestow  shipping  in  those 
harbours,  it  shall  be  very  needful  thai  there  be  a 
magazine  of  all  necessary  provisions  and  ammunitions. 
lialeigh's  Essay 
Plain  heroick  magnitude  of  mind 
Their  armories  and  magazines  contemns. 

Mil  I  on. 
If  our  passions  are  unruly,  if  our  appetites  are  out- 
rageous, if  temptations  be  violent,  and  threaten  to 
overbear  us,  it  leadeth  us  to  a  full  maqasine,  whence 
we  may  furnish  ourselves  with  all  manner  of  arms  to 
withstand  and  subdue  them.  Barrow, 

Some  o'er  the  public  magazines  preside, 
And  some  are  sent  new  forage  to  provide. 

Drgden. 
His   head   was  so   well   stored  a  magazine,  that 
nothing  could  be  proposed  which  he  was  not  master 
of.  Locke. 

Useful  arms  in  magazines  we  place. 
All  ranged  in  order,  and  disposed  with  grace. 

Pupe. 
Hast  thou  e'er  scaled  my  wintry  skies  and  seen 
Of  hail  and  snows,  my  northern  magazine'!     Young. 

When  the  stamp-officers  demanded  to  stamp  the 
last  half  sheet  of  the  magazines,  Mr.  Cave  alone  de- 
feated their  claim,  to  which  the  proprietors  of  the 
rival  magazines  would  meanly  have  submitted. 

Johnso)i 

A  Magazine,  in  a  fortified  town,  ought  to 
contain  stores  of  all  kinds  ;  i.  e.  not  only  arms, 
ammunition,  and  provisions,  but  materials  and 
tools  by  which  smiths,  carpenters,  wheel-wrights, 
&c.,  may  make  every  thing  belonging  to  the  ar- 
tillery ;  as  carriages,  waggons,  &c. 

A  Magazine,  on  ship-board,  is  a  close  room 
or  storehouse,  built  in  the  fore  or  aft  part  of  the 
hold,  to  contain  the  gunpowder  used  in  battle. 
This  apartment  is  strongly  secured  against  fire, 
and  no  person  is  allowed  to  enter  it  with  a  lamp 
or  candle :  it  is  therefore  lighted  as  occasion  re- 
quires, by  the  candles  or  lamps  in  the  light-room 
contiguous  to  it. 

Magazine,  Artillery.  In  a  siege  the  ma- 
gazine is  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  yards 
behind  the  battery,  towards  the  parallels,  and  at 
least  three  feet  under  ground,  to  hold  the  pow- 
der, loaded  shells,  port-fires,  &c.  Its  sides  and 
roof  must  be  well  secured  with  boards  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  falling  in  :  a  door  is  made  to  il, 
and  a  double  trench  or  passage  is  sunk  from  tiie 
magazine  to  the  battery,  one  to  go  in  and  the 
other  to  come  out  at,  to  prevent  confusion. 
Sometimes  traverses  are  made  in  the  passages, 
to  prevent  ricochet  shot  from  plunging  into 
them. 

Magazine,  Powoer,  is  that  where  gunpowder 
is  kept  in  very  large  quantities.  Authors  differ 
greatly  both  with  regard  to  the  situation  and 
ronstniction ;  but  all  agree  that  they  ought  to 


be  arched  and  bomb-proof.  In  fortifications 
they  are  frequently  placed  in  the  rampart ;  but 
of  late  they  have  been  built  in  different  parts  of 
the  town.  The  first  })owder  magazines  were 
made  with  Gothic  arches:  but  M.  Vauban, find- 
ing them  too  weak,  constructed  them  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  whose  dimensions  are  sixty  feet 
long  within  and  twenty-five  broad  ;  the  founda- 
tions are  eight  or  nine  feet  thick,  and  eight  feet 
high  from  the  foundation  to  the  spring  of  tlie 
arch ;  the  floor  is  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
which  keeps  it  from  dampness.  An  engineer  of 
great  experience  had  observed  that,  after  the 
centres  of  semicircular  arches  are  struck,  they 
settle  at  the  crown  and  rise  up  at  the  haunches, 
even  with  a  straight  horizontal  extrados,  and  still 
much  more  so  in  powder  magazines,  whose  out- 
side at  top-  is  formed  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  by 
two  inclined  planes  joining  in  an  angle  over 
the  top  of  the  arch,  to  give  a  proper  descent  to 
the  rain. 

MAGDALENA,  a  considerable  river  of  South 
America,  in  New  Grenada,  rises  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Popayan,  and  runs  a  northerly  course 
of  400  miles  in  the  valley  between  the  ridges  of 
the  Andes.  It  receives  the  tribute  of  numerous 
subordinate  streams.  A  great  trafl[ic  is  carried 
on  throughout  its  course  by  means  of  large  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  but  tlie  navigation  is  exceed- 
ingly irksome,  not  only  on  account  of  the  heat, 
but  through  the  great  number  of  inusquitoes 
with  which  the  river  is  infested.  On  its  entrance 
into  the  sea  it  forms  a  small  isle  or  rock,  called 
the  Isla  V^erde.  The  waters  do  not  embody 
themselves  with  the  sea  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  twenty  leagues  ;  and  as  far  as  this  they  are 
perfectly  pure  and  sweet  to  the  palate.  Its 
mouth  is  in  lat.  11°  2'  N. 

MAGDALENE'S  Cave,  a  cave  of  Germany, 
in  Carinthia,  ten  miles  east  of  Gortz.  It  ap- 
pears like  a  chasm  in  a  rock,  and  at  the  entrance 
torches  are  lighted  to  conduct  travellers.  It  has 
several  divisions,  with  a  vast  number  of  natural 
pillars,  white  as  snow,  and  almost  transparent, 
which  give  it  a  beautiful  appearance.  The  bot- 
tom is  also  formed  of  stalactite,  so  tiiat  it  has  been 
likened  to  the  ruins  of  an  enchanted  castle,  sur- 
rounded with  magnificent  pillars, some  entire  and 
others  broken. 

MAGDALENETTES,  a  name  given  to  divers 
communities  of  nuns,  consisting  generally  of 
penitent  courtezans.  Such  are  those  at  Metz, 
established  in  1452;  those  at  Paris,  in  1492; 
those  at  Naples,  first  cstaidished  in  1324,  and 
endowed  by  queen  Sancha;  and  those  of  Rouen 
and  Bourdeaux,  which  had  their  original  among 
those  of  Paris  in  1018.  In  each  of  these 
monasteries  there  are  three  kinds  of  persons  and 
congregations:  1.  Those  wlio  are  admitted  to 
make  vows,  and  who  bear  the  name  of  St.  Mag- 
dalen; 2.  The  congregation  of  St.  Martha,  com- 
posed of  those  wliom  it  is  not  judged  proper  to 
admit  to  vows ;  3.  The  congregation  of  St.  La- 
zarus, composed  of  such  as  are  detained  there. 
The  religious  of  St.  Magdalen  at  Home  were 
established  by  pope  Leo  X.  Clement  \TII. 
settled  a  revenue  on  them  ;  and  farther  appoint- 
ed tiiat  the  effects  of  all  public  prostitutes,  dying 
intestate,  should  fall  to  them;  and  that  the  tes- 
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laments  of  the  rest  should  be  invalid  unless  they 
bequeathed  a  portion  of  their  effects,  at  least  a 
fifth  part,  to  them  ! 

MAGDl'-BUllG,  a  government  of  the  Prus- 
sian States  in  Lower  Saxony,  comprising  a  part 
of  tlie  Old  Mark  on  the  left  side  of  the  Elbe,  tlie 
principality  of  llalherstadt,  the  abbey  of  (Jued- 
linburg  and  its  domam,  Wernigerode,  Schauen, 
and  the  bailiwics  of  Barby,  Gommern,  and 
Kloetze  :  or  the  fifteen  circles  of 


Magdeburg, 

Kalbe, 

Wanzleben, 

Wolmerstadt, 

Neuhaidensleben, 

Jerichow  Loburg, 

Genthin, 

Aschersleben, 


Ilalberstadt, 

Oclierslebeii, 

Osterwick, 

Stendal, 

Salzwedel, 

Osterburg, 

Gardeleban. 


The  old  duchy  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  province  of  tliis  name,  since,  though  apartot 
it  is  included  in  the  latter,  another  part  belongs  to 
the  Prussian  province  or  government  of  Merse- 
burg.  The  area  of  the  duchy  was  2060  square 
miles;  its  population  290,000:  that  of  this 
province  4400  square  miles,  and  the  population 
-^46,000. 

It  is  fertile  in  corn,  which  is  exported  in  con- 
siderable quantity  :  flax,  hemp,  and  chicory,  for 
making  coffee,  are  also  raised  to  some  extent; 
wood,  however,  is  scarce.  The  principal  mine- 
rals are  coals  in  various  parts  ;  metals  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Ilartz;  salt;  and  porcelain  earth. 
The  silk-worm  has  been  introduced  here  with 
some  success;  and,  although  woollen  and  linen 
constitute  the  chief  fabrics,  silk  has  become,  in 
consequence,  a  considerable  manufacture.  The 
Elbe  traverses  this  government  from  north  to 
south.  Magdeburg  is  the  chief  emporium  of 
trade. 

Magdeburg,  the  capital  of  the  above  govern- 
ment, and  formerly  of  all  Germany,  is  a  fortified 
city  of  great  trade  and  strength,  and  very  ancient. 
Its  name  signifies  the  maiden  city;  which,  some 
ima2;ine,  took  its  rise  from  an  ancient  temple  of 
Venus,  which  stood  here.  The  founder  of  the 
city  is  said  to  have  been  Otho  I.,  or  his  empress 
Editha,  daughter  of  Edmund  I.  of  England. 
Otho  also  founded  a  Benedictine  convent,  which 
he  afterwards  converted  into  an  archbishopric,  of 
which  the  archbishop  was  a  count  palatine,  and 
had  great  privileges.  The  city  is  pleasantly 
situated  amidst  fruitful  plains  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe.  It  has  suffered  greatly  by  fires  and 
sieges;  but  by  none  so  much  as  tliat  in  1631, 
when  count  Tilly  took  it  by  storm,  plundered, 
and  burnt  it,  except  the  cathedral  and  convent. 
Of  40,000  burghers,  not  above  800  escaped. 
The  soldiers  committed  the  most  shocking  bar- 
barities. It  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanse  and 
imperial  towns.  Editha,  on  wliom  it  was  con- 
ferred as  a  dowry,  among  many  other  privileges, 
procured  it  the  grant  of  a  yearly  fair. 

Tiie  city  is  now  populous,  large,  and  well- 
built,  particularly  the  broad  street  and  cathedral 
square,  being  divided  into  five  parts;  tlie  Old 
Town  ;  the  Neumaikt ;  the  I'riedrichstadt,  or 
tower  fort  ;  the  ISew  Town  ;  and  the  quarter 
called  Sudenburg,  which  have  their  own  mac;is- 


trates,  and  are  treated  by  the  government  as 
separate  towns.  The  whole  contained  in  1816  a 
population  of  30,250,  of  whom  28,000  were 
Protestants,  the  rest  Catholics  and  Jews.  The 
New  Town  lies  on  the  Elbe,  to  the  north-east  of 
the  Old  Town,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
fortifications.  The  principal  squares  are  the 
cathedral  square  ;  the  old  market,  ^ith  a  statue 
of  the  emperor  Otho  the  Great;  and  tlie  prince's 
market,  adjoining  the  public  walks.  The  exciie- 
quer,  the  court-house,  the  ducal  palace,  the 
regency  house,  government  house,  and  the  new 
and  old  arsenals,  are  the  most  remarkable  public 
buildings.  The  cathedral  is  of  freestone,  with  two 
spires.  Magdeburg  has  also  three  houses  of 
council  or  assembly,  a  Catholic  church  in  the 
citadel,  twelve  Protestant  churches,  one  Catho- 
lic and  three  Protestant  convents,  five  hospitals, 
two  orphan-houses,  a  house  of  correction,  and 
workhouse.  Principal  public  walks  are  the 
prince's  rampart,  the  freemasons'  garden,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  Here  are  courts  of  jus- 
tice for  Prussian  Saxony ;  the  offices  for  the  civil 
affairs  of  the  government  of  Magdeburg;  a  Pro- 
testant consistory  ;  the  Lutheran  establishment  of 
Notre  Dame,  which  serves  as  a  gymnasium;  a 
medical  board  ;  cathedral  school,  and  town  gym- 
nasium; two  mercantile  schools  ;  and  a  school  of 
midwifery.  Magdeburg  has  also  various  public 
libraries,  literary  clubs,  and  collections  of  paint- 
ings. It  is  accounted  on  the  whole  a  pleasant 
residence.  A  German  theatre  belongs  to  the 
town,  and  anodier  to  a  private  society.  The 
environs  are  also  pleasant.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  town  is  the  Bergen  monastery,  and  the 
salt  works  of  Schoenebeck,  producing  about 
30,000  tons  annually.  Like  other  towns  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  Magdeburg  contains  exten- 
sive breweries  and  distilleries.  The  manufac- 
tures of  the  place  derived,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  much  advantage  from  the  number  of 
Protestant  emigrants  who  settled  here  from 
France  and  the  Low  Countries.  The  largest  are 
of  woollen  and  linen,  stockings,  hats,  leather, 
tobacco,  wax,  and  soap.  Magdeburg  was  entered 
by  the  Frencii  in  1806,  and  annexed  to  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia.  In  1813,  on  the  retreat  of 
the  French  from  Germany,  it  was  occupied  by  a 
strong  garrison,  and  did  not  surrender  till  the 
fall  of  Buonaparte.  It  is  seventy-five  miles 
W.  S.W.  of  Berlin,  sixty-two  N.  N.W.  of  Leipsic, 
and  120  S.  S.  E.  of  Hamburgh. 

MAGIX)LUM,  or  Magdalum,  in  ancient 
geography,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  twelve  miles 
south  of  Pelusium  (Herodotus,  Antonine) ;  rec- 
koned the  Migdol  or  Magdol  of  Jeremiah. 

MAGELHAENS  (John  Hyacinth  de),  a  learn- 
ed Portuguese  ecclesiastic,  who  was  a  member  of 
several  foreign  academies,  as  well  as  F.  R.  S. 
London.  He  came  to  London,  and  resided 
here  many  years,  till  his  death  in  1790.  He 
published  several  useful  tracts  on  experimental 
nhilosophy. 

MAGELLAN  (Ferdinand),  a  celebrated  Por- 
tuguese mariner  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
entered  into  tlie  service  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
and  sailed  from  Seville  with  five  vessels  in  1519, 
when  he  discovered  and  passed  through  the  straits 
to  which  he  gave  name,  and  sailed  throrgh  the 
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South  Sea  to  the  l.adrone  Islands,  wliere,  ac- 
cording to  some,  he  was  poisoned  in  1520; 
though  others  say  that  he  was  killed  in  a  mutiny 
of  his  people  in  the  island  of  JMutan,  on  account 
of  his  severity.  His  voyage  round  the  world  has 
been  often  printed  in  English. 

Magellax,  Straits  of,  form  a  passage 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  continent  of  America, 
upwards  of  300  miles  in  length  :  that  is,  reckon- 
ing from  Cape  \'irgin  in  the  Atlantic,  to  Cape 
Desire  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  some  places 
they  are  several  leagues  over,  in  others  not  more 
than  half  a  league.  These  straits  were  discovered, 
and  passed  through,  in  the  year  1320,  by  Ferdi- 
nando  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  in  the  service  of 
the  crown  of  Spain,  and  hence  derive  their  name. 
Though  they  possess  many  harbours  affording 
wood,  water,  and  fish,  the  heavy  gales  of  wind 
that  prevail  liere,  and  the  strength  of  the  currents, 
have  caused  tliem  to  be  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned as  a  route  between  the  two  oceans,  ships 
finding  it  both  more  safe  and  more  expeditious 
to  double  Cape  Horn.  Westerly  winds  are  the 
most  prevailing,  while  the  current  usually  sets 
from  the  Atlantic  :  at  the  entrance  the  tide  rises 
twenty-eight  feet. 

MAGELLANIC  Clouds,  whitish  appearances 
like  clouds,  seen  in  the  heavens  towards  the 
south  pole,  and  having  the  same  apparent  motion 
as  the  stars.  They  are  three  in  number,  two  of 
them  near  each  other.  The  largest  lies  far  from 
the  south  pole;  but  the  other  two  are  about  11° 
distant.  Boyle  supposes  that,  if  these  clouds 
were  seen  through  a  good  telescope,  they  would 
appear  to  be  multitudes  of  small  stars,  like  the 
milky  way. 

MAGGEROE,  or  Bare  Island,  a  large  island 
on  the  coast  of  Lapland,  on  which  is  the  North 
Cape,  thus  named  by  Burroughs  in  1556.  It  is 
separated  from  the  main  by  a  sound  of  the  same 
name.  The  cape  is  an  enormous  block  of  gra- 
nite, projecting  far  into  the  sea,  and  which, 
being  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  waves, 
crumbles  away  continually.  '  Here,'  says  an  in- 
telligent traveller,  '  every  thing  is  solitary,  every 
thing  is  sterile,  every  thing  is  sad  and  despond- 
ent ;  the  shadowy  forest  no  longer  adorns  the 
brow  of  the  mountain  ;  the  singing  of  the  birds, 
which  enlivens  even  the  woods  of  Lapland,  is 
no  longer  heard  in  this  scene  of  desolation  ;  the 
ruggedness  of  the  dark  gray  rock  is  not  covered 
by  a  single  shrub  ;  the  only  nusic  is  the  hoarse 
murmuring  of  the  waves,  ever  and  anon  renew- 
ing their  assaults  on  the  huge  masses  that  oppose 
them.  The  northern  sun,  creeping  at  midnight 
along  the  horizon  of  the  immeasurable  ocean,  at 
'he  distance  of  five  diameters,  in  apparent  contact 
with  the  skies,  forms  the  grand  outline  of  the 
sublime  picture  presented  to  the  astonished 
spectator.  The  incessant  cares  and  pursuits  of 
anxious  mortals  arc  recollected  as  a  ilream,  the 
various  forms  and  ener<:rics  of  animated  nature 
are  forgotten,  the  earth  is  contemplated  only  in 
its  elements,  and  as  constituting  a  part  of  the 
solar  system.'  Lat.  71°  11'  N.,  long. 26° 0' 45"  E. 
MAGGI,  or  Magus  (Jerome),  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
born  at  An£;hiari  in  Tuscany.  He  applied  him- 
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self  to  the  sciences,  and  distinguished  himself  so 
much  in  the  art  of  war,  that  the  \'enetians  sent 
him  into  Cyprus  as  judge  of  the  admiralty. 
When  the  Turks  besieged  I'amagusta,  he  invented 
mines  and  machines  for  throwing  fire,  by  means 
of  which  he  destroyed  all  the  works  of  the  be- 
siegers, and  in  an  instant  overthrew  what  had 
cost  the  Turks  infinite  labor.  But  they  obtained 
revenge  ;  for,  taking  the  city  in  1571,  they  plun- 
dered his  library,  carried  him  loaded  with  chains 
to  Constantinople,  and  treated  him  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner.  He  nevertheless,  after  pass- 
ing the  whole  day  in  the  meanest  drudgery,  spent 
the  night  in  writing.  He  composed,  from  memory 
alone,  treatises  filled  with  quotations,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  Imperial  and  French  ambas- 
sadors. These  ministers,  moved  by  compassion 
for  this  learned  man,  resolved  to  ransom  him  ; 
but,  while  they  were  treating  for  his  delivery, 
Maggi  made  his  escape  to  the  imperial  ambas- 
sador's house  ;  when  the  grand  vizier,  enraged 
at  his  flight,  seized,  and  caused  him  to  be 
strangled  in  prison  in  1572.  His  principal 
works  are,  1.  A  Treatise  on  the  Bells  of  the 
Ancients.  2.  On  the  Destruction  of  the  World 
by  Fire.  3.  Commentaries  on  ^milius  Probus's 
Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.  4.  Commentaries  on 
the  Institutes.  5.  A  Treatise  on  the  Wooden 
Horse.  These  works  are  written  in  elegant  Latin. 
He  also  wrote  6.  A  Treatise  on  Fortification,  in 
Italian ;  and  7.  A  book  on  the  Situation  of 
Ancient  Tuscany. 

MAGGIORE,  Lago,  a  lake  of  tapper  Italy, 
separating  the  Austro-Italian  government  of 
Milan,  from  the  states  of  Sardinia,  and  extending 
from  Sesto  northwards  to  Locarno.  Its  length 
is  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  its  breadth  between 
seven  and  eight ;  its  medium  depth  160  feet,  and 
its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  1800  feet. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  river  Ticino ;  and  its  waters, 
which  are  clear  as  crystal,  contain  various  kinds 
of  fish  ;  its  banks  abound  in  jiicturesque  objects 
of  every  kind,  and  are  adorned  with  a  number  of 
villages  and  towns.  It  contains  several  small 
islands,  the  most  remarkable  of  which,  the  Bor- 
romean,  are  the  admiration  of  all  travellers. 

MAG'G0T,ri.5.  (      Sax.ma3Se,mosSe;Wel. 

Mag'cottv,  adj.  S  mageod,magrod;  Goih.mad- 
ka.  A  small  worm  or  grub;  any  embryo:  any 
whimsey  or  fancy.  The  metaphorical  use  is 
low. 

Taffata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
Three- piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation, 

Figures  pedantical ;  these  summer  flies 
Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation  : 

I  do  forswear  them. 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  exprest 
In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersy  noes. 

Hhakspearc. 
To  reconcile  our  late  dissenters. 
Our  hrethren  though  by  other  venters, 
I'nite  tliein  ami  tiieir  difTerent  maggnts, 
As  long  and  short  sticks  are  in  faggots. 

Hiidihras. 
Out  of  the  sides  and  back  of  the  common  caterpil- 
lar we  have  seen  creep  out  small  tmiggois. 

Rail  oil  Crnition. 
To  protend  to  work  out  a  neat  sciicine  of  thoughts 
with  a  maggoltji  unsettled  head,  is  as  ridiculous  as  to 
think  to  write  straight  in  a  jiunbling  coach.   Nonii. 
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V'lom  tlie  sore  altliouglj  the  insect  iiies, 
II  leaves  a  brood  of  maggots  in  disguise.    Garth. 
She  pricked  his  imiggol,  and  touched  him  in  tlie 
tender  point ;  then  he  broke  out  into  a  violent  pas- 
sion. Arliutltnot. 
For  bankrupts  write  when  ruined  shops  are  shut, 
As  maggols  ciawl  from  out  a  perished  nut : 
His  hammer  this,  and  that  his  trowel  quits, 
-Ind,  wanting  sense  for  tradesmen,  serve  for  wits. 

Young, 

Maggot,  or  the  fly-worm,  is  bred  in  flesh, 
from  the  egg  of  the  great  blue  flesh-fly.  Not- 
withstanding the  distaste  for  this  uniinal,  its 
anatomy  is  worth  attending  to  ;  and  may  serve 
as  a  general  history  of  tlie  class  of  worms  pro- 
duced from  the  eggs  of  flies.  It  is  white  and 
fleshy  ;  its  body  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
rings,  like  tlie  bodies  of  caterpillars,  and  is  capa- 
ble at  pleasure  of  assuming  different  figures, 
more  or  less  extended  in  length,  and  consequently 
more  or  less  thick.  Although  it  lias  no  legs,  it 
is  able  to  move  itself  very  swiftly  ;  and,  in  its 
f  rst  attempt  to  move  its  body,  is  extended  to  its 
greatest  length,  and  assumes  something  of  the 
figure  of  a  pointed  cone.  The  pointed  part  of 
the  cone  is  the  head  of  the  animal,  and  is  not 
separated  from  the  next  ring  liy  any  deeper  fur- 
row than  the  rest  of  the  rings  are  from  one 
another.  Sometimes  two  short  horns  are  thrust 
out  from  the  head ;  but  more  generally  two 
scaly  hooks  are  observable :  these  are,  however, 
sometimes  hid,  and  have  each  a  case  or  sheath, 
into  which  the  animal  can  retract  tiiem  at  plea- 
sure. These  hooks  are  bent  into  an  arch,  the 
concavity  of  whicli  is  towards  the  plane  on  which 
the  creature  is  placed;  and  they  are  thickest  at 
their  insertion  in  the  head,  and  thence  diminish 
gradually,  till  they  terminate  in  a  fine  sharp 
point.  They  are  placed  parallel,  and  can  never 
come  together,  and  therefore  cannot  serve  in  the 
place  of  teeth  for  grinding  the  food;  but  merely 
to  pull  and  sever  it  in  pieces,  that  it  may  be  of  a 
proper  size  for  the  mouth.  The  maggot  has  also 
a  kind  of  dart,  at  an  equal  distance  between  these 
hooks,  about  one-tiiird  of  their  length.  This  also 
is  brown  and  scaly  like  them  ;  it  is  quite  straight, 
and  terminates  in  a  fine  point.  The  hooks  have 
two  scaly  thorns  at  their  points;  and  this  dart 
seems  intended,  by  reiterated  strokes,  to  divide 
and  break  the  pieces  of  flesh  these  have  separated 
from  the  rest  into  smaller  yjarts.  Immediately 
below  the  apertures  for  the  egress  of  the  hooks 
is  placed  the  mouth,  which  the  creature  does  not 
show  unless  pressed,  when  something  like  a 
tongue  appears.  The  hooks  supply  the  place 
ooth  of  teeth  and  legs;  as  by  fastening  these 
iiooks  into  the  substance  on  which  it  is 
placed,  and  then  drawing  up  its  body  to  it,  it 
pulls  itself  along.  Tiie  back  lowers  itself  by 
degrees  as  it  approaches  the  extremity  of  tlie 
belly;  and,  near  the  place  where  the  back  begins 
to  lower  itself,  are  placed  the  two  principal  or- 
gans of  respiration  ;  which  are  two  small  roundisii 
brown  spots,  easily  distinguishable  by  the  naked 
eye,  as  the  rest  of  the  body  is  white.  Viewed 
through  a  microscope,  each  of  these  spots  appears 
to  be  a  brown  circular  eminence  raised  a  little 
above  the  rest  of  the  body.  On  each  of  them 
there  are  also  three  oblong  oval  cavities,  of  the 
shape  of  button-holes,  each  situated  in  a  parallel 


direction  to  each  other;  and  their  length  nearly 
perpendicular  to  that  of  tlie  body  of  the  animal. 
These  apertures  admit  the  air.  It  has  six  of 
these,  three  uii  each  side  of  its  body.  The  great 
transparency  of  its  body  shows  that  it  has  on  each 
side  a  large  white  vessel  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  body.  These  vessels  are  most  distinct 
towards  its  hinder  part;  and  tliey  terminate  each 
in  the  brown  spot  above  mentioned  :  hence  they 
seem  to  be  tiie  two  principal  traclietc.  The  rami- 
fications of  these  are  very  beautiful  in  this  crea- 
ture, especially  on  its  belly  :  but  no  vessel 
analogous  to  the  great  artery  in  tiie  caterpillar 
class  can  be  discovered  in  these.  See  Entomo- 
logy. 

MAGI,  or  Magians,  an  ancient  religious  sect 
in  Persia,  and  other  eastern  countries,  who  main- 
tained that  there  were  two  principles,  one  the 
cause  of  all  good,  the  other  the  cause  of  all 
evil :  and,  abominating  the  adoration  of  images, 
tiiey  worshipped  God  only  by  fire ;  which  they 
looked  upon  as  the  brightest  and  most  glorious 
symbol  of  Oromasdes,  or  the  good  god ;  as 
darkness  is  the  truest  symbol  of  Anmanius, 
or  the  evil  god.  This  religion  was  reformed  by 
Zoroaster,  who  maintained  that  there  was  one 
supreme  independent  being  ;  and  under  him  two 
principles  or  angels,  one  the  angel  of  goodness 
and  light,  and  the  other  of  evil  and  darkness : 
that  there  is  a  perpetual  struggle  between  them, 
which  shall  last  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  that 
then  the  angel  of  darkness  and  his  disciples  shall 
go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  shall 
be  punished  in  everlasting  darkness;  and  the 
angel  of  light  and  his  disciples  shall  go  inio  a 
world  of  their  own,  where  tiiey  shall  be  rewarded 
in  everlasting  ligiit.  The  priests  of  the  magi 
were  the  most  skilful  mathematicians  and  philo- 
sophers of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived,  inso- 
much that  a  learned  man  and  a  magian  became 
equivalent  terms.  The  vulgar  looked  on  their 
knowledge  as  supernatural ;  and  those  who  pre- 
tended to  a  knowledge  of  sorcery,  divination, 
&c.,  taking  upon  themselves  the  name  of  magi- 
ans,  originated  the  signification  which  the  word 
magician  now  bears  among  us.  This  sect  still 
subsists  under  the  denomination  of  gaurs,  or 
guebres,  in  Persia,  where  they  watch  the  sacred 
fire  with  the  greatest  care,  and  never  suffer  it  to 
be  extinguished.  They  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  of  whicli  tlie  first  and  most  learned  nei- 
ther eat  nor  kill  animals;  but  adhere  to  the  old 
institution  of  abstaining  from  all  living  creatures. 
The  magi  of  the  second  class  refrain  only  from 
tame  animals  ;  nor  do  the  last  kill  all  indiffer- 
ently, it  being  the  firm  and  distinguishing  settled 
notion  of  them  all,  ri/v  fiirtii^oxoxsiv  £ivat,^that 
there  is  a  transmigration  of  souls. 

MAG'IC,«.s.&«rf;.~\      Lat.    mugia,   magicus, 
Mag'ical, arfy".  (from  Gr.  fiayoq;    Pers. 

Mag'icallv,  adv.     Imajus,    mugh    (a    magi- 
Magic'ian,  n.  s.       3  cian).      The    pretended 
art  of  influencing  or  putting  in  action  spirits, 
evil  or  good  ;  sorcery ;  enchantment :  the  magician 
was  the  operator  in  tliis  far  famed  art. 
J)oun  of  his  hors  Aurelius  light  anon, 
And  forth  from  this  magician  is  gon 
Home  to  his  hous,  and  made  hem  wel  at  ese ; 
Hem  lacked  no  vitaille  that  might  hem  plese. 

Chaucer.   Cunt.  Tales. 
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I'll  humbly  signify  what,  in  his  name, 
That  magical  word  of  war,  we  have  eflfected. 

Shakspeare. 
She  once  being  looft, 
The  noble  ruin  of  her  mayick,  Antony, 
Claps  on  his  sea-wing. 

Shakiyeare.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiend. 
To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds?  Sliakspeare. 

'1  he  writers  of  natural  magick  attribute  much  to  the 
virtues  that  come  from  the  parts  of  living  creatures, 
as  if  they  did  infuse  immaterial  virtue  into  the  part 
severed.  Bacun. 

In  the  time  of  Valens,  divers  curious  men,  by  the 
falling  of  a  ring,  magically  prepared,  judged  that  one 
Theodorus  should  succeed  in  the  empire.     Camden. 

If  they  savour  not  strong  of  magical  receits,  let  the 
indifferent  judge.  Bp.  Hall. 

Pharaoh's  curiosity  carries  him  away  quite  from 
the  sense  of  the  judgment :  he  would  rather  send  for 
his  magicians  to  work  feats,  tlian  to  humble  himself 
under  God  for  the  removal  of  this  plague.  Id. 

And  the  brute  earth  would  lend  her  nerves,  and 
shake, 
'Till  all  thy  magick  structures,  reared  so  high. 
Were  shattered  into  heaps.  Milton. 

An  old  rnagician,  that  did  keep 
The'  Hesperian  fruit,  and  made  the  dragon  sleep ; 
Her  potent  charms  do  troubled  souls  relieve. 
And,  where  she  lists,  makes  calmest  souls  to  grieve. 

IValler. 
They  beheld  unveiled  the  magical  shield  of  your 
Ariosto,  which  dazzled  the  beholders  with  too  much 
brightness ;  they  can  no  longer  hold  up  their  arms. 

Dryden. 
There  are  millions  of  truths  that  a  man  is  not  con- 
cerned to  know ;   as  whether   Roger  Bacon  was  a 
mathematician  or  a  magician.  Locke. 

By  the  use  of  a  looking-glass,  and  certain  attire 
made  of  cambrick  upon  her  head,  she  attained  to  an 
evil  art  and  magical  force  in  the  motion  of  her  eyes. 

Tutler. 
What  charm,  what  magick,  can  over-rule  the  force 
of  all  these  motives?  Rogers. 

Like  castles  built  by  magick  art  in  air. 
That  vanish  at  approach,  such  thoughts  appear. 

Granville. 
Every  movement  of  the  theatre,  by  a  skilful  poet, 
is  communicated,  as  it  were,  by  magic  to  the  specta- 
tors. Hume. 

Magic,  Gr.  MAFEIA,  in  its  ancient  sense,  is 
the  science  or  discipline  and  doctrine  of  the 
magi,  or  wise  men  of  Persia.  See  Magi.  The 
origin  of  magic  and  the  magi  is  ascribed  to  Zo- 
roaster. Salmasius  derives  the  very  name  from 
Zoroaster,  who,  \v:  says,  was  surnamed  Mog, 
whence  Magus.  Others  make  him  only  the  re- 
storer and  improver  of  the  Persian  ])iiilosopliy, 
alleging,  that  many  of  the  Persian  rites  in  use 
among  tlie  magi  were  borrowed  from  the  Zabii 
:imong  the  Chaldeans,  who  agreed  in  many 
things  with  the  magi  of  the  Persians ;  whence 
some  make  the  name  magus  common  both  to  tlie 
Chaldeans  and  Persians. 

In  a  modern  sense,  magic  is  a  science  which 
teaches  to  perform  wonderful  and  surprising 
efTects.  The  word  originally  carried  with  it  a 
very  innocent,  nay  laudable  meaning  ;  being  used 
purely  to  signify  the  study  of  wisdom,  and  the 
more  sublime  parts  of  knowledge;  but  as  the 
ancient  magi  engaged  also  in  astrology,  divina- 
tion, sorcery,  &c.,the  term  magic  in  time  became 
odious,  and  was  only  used  to  signify  an  unlawful 


and  diabolical  kind  of  science,  depend im,  on  the 
assistance  of  tlie  devil  and  departed  souls. 
Agrippa  divides  magic  into  three  kinds ;  viz. 
natural,  celestial,  and  ceremonial  or  supersti- 
tious. 

Magic,  Natural,  is,  in  fact,  no  more  than 
the  application  of  natural  active  causes  to  pas- 
sive things  or  subjects ;  by  means  of  which 
many  surprising,  but  yet  natural,  eflects  are  pro- 
duced. 

Magic,  Celestial,  borders  on  judiciary  as- 
trology ;  it  attributes  to  spirits  a  kind  of  rule,  or 
dominion  over  the  planets  :  and  to  the  planets  a 
dominion  over  men  ;  and  on  these  principles 
builds  a  ridiculous  kind  of  system.  See  Astro- 
logy. 

Magic,  Superstitious,  or  Geotic,  consists 
in  the  invocation  of  devils  or  deemons  ;  its  effects 
are  usually  evil  and  wicked,  though  very  strange, 
and  seemingly  surpassing  the  powers  of  nature  : 
tliey  are  supposed  to  be  produced  by  virtue  of 
some  compact,  either  tacit  or  express,  with  evil 
spirits  ;  but  the  truth  is,  these  supposed  com- 
])acts  iiave  not  the  power  that  is  usually  ima- 
gined; nor  do  tltey  produce  half  those  eflPects 
ordinarily  ascribed  to  them. 

Magic  Lantern.     See  Optics. 

Magic  Square,  a  square  figure,  formed  of  a 
series  of  numbers  in  mathematical  proportion ; 
so  disposed  in  parallel  and  equal  ranks,  as  that 
the  sums  of  each  row,  taken  either  perpendicu- 
larly, horizontally,  or  diagonally,  are  equal.  Let 
the  several  numbers  which  compose  any  square 
number(for  instance,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  to  25,  in- 
clusive, the  square  number),  be  disposed,  in  their 
natural  order,  after  each  other  in  a  square  figure 
of  twenty-five  cells,  each  in  its  cell ;  if  now  you 
change  the  order  of  these  numbers,  and  dispose 
them  in  the  cells  in  such  manner  as  that  the  five 
numbers  which  fill  an  horizontal  rank  of  cells, 
being  added  together,  shall  make  the  same  sum 
with  tlie  five  numbers  in  any  other  rank  of  cells 
wiiether  horizontal  or  vertical,  and  even  the  same 
number  with  the  five  in  each  of  the  two  diagonal 
ranks:  this  disposition  of  numbers  is  called  a 
magic  square,  in  opposition  to  tlie  former  dispo- 
sition, which  is  called  a  natural  square  :  Thus 
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Moschopulus,  a  Greek  author  of  no  great 
antiquity,  is  the  first  that  appears  to  have  spoken 
of  magic  squares;  and,  from  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  there  is  reason  to  imagine  he  did  not 
look  on  them  merely  as  a  mathematician.  How- 
ever, he  has  left  us  some  rules  for  their  construc- 
tion. But,  as  magic  squares  have  not  hitherto 
been  found  of  importance  in  mathematics,  we 
shall  refer  to  tlie  works  of  Bachet,  I'renicle, 
Poignard,  and  De  La  Hire,  for  tlie  various  me- 
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MAGIC     SQUARE. 


thods  of  constructing  these  curious  arrangements 
of  numbers.  Tlie  latest  writer  upon  tlie  subject 
was  Dr.  Fraiiklm,  who  constructed  what  he 
called  a  ma^ic  scjuare  of  squares,  and  a  magic 
circle  of  circles,  whicii  may  be  seen  in  tlie  works 
of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Fergusor..  We  are  favored 
with  the  following  original  methods  of  tilling  a 
magic  square  by  an  ingenious  correspondent : — 
The  following  method  of  filling  up  a  magic 
square  of  odd  numbers,  i.  e.  containing  nine, 
twenty-five,  forty-nine,  eighty-one,  121,  &c.  cells, 
after  numbers  have  been  placed  by  A  in  any 
two  cells,  has  never  before  been  published.  It 
also  possesses  the  new  properties  of  admitting  of 
fractional,  and  of  plus  and  minus  numbers. 
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Fig.  1  contains  nine  cells  :  fi'.T.  2  twenty-five- 
In  both  the  ratio  is  1 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pro- 
gression is  by  one  at  a  time  from  1  to  9,  or  from 

I  to  25.  And  they  both  show  where  tlie  lowest, 
the  intermediate,  and  the  highest  numbers  must 
be  placed. 

The  order  of  progression  is  diagonal,  e.  g. 
imagine  these  two  figures  to  be  linen  or  cotton 
prints,  and  then  place  duplicates,  triplicates,  &c., 
of  fig.  1,  over  and  under  it,  and  at  each  side, 
&c. ;  and  do  the  same  by  No.  2.  You  will  find 
that,  in  fig.  1,  2  is  the  diagonal  of  1,  and  3  of  2 ; 
and  that,  in  fig.  2,  2  is  the  diagonal  of  1,  3  of  2, 
4  of  3,  and  5  of  4.  The  diagonal  course  will  be 
equal  to  the  number  of  cells  in  a  row.  At  the 
end  of  eacli  course,  place  the  next  number  in 
the  cell  below  the  last  number  of  the  course,  and 
begin  a  new  course,  and  so  on  till  the  square  is 
filled  up.      Thus,  in  fig.  2,  6  will  be  under  5, 

II  under  10,  IG  under  15,  and  21  under  20  ;  and 
6,  11,  16,  and  21,  will  begin  new  courses. 

lluLE. — When  A  has  inserted  his  two  num- 
bers, divide  their  difl'erence  by  the  difference 
between  the  two  cells.  If  it  be  a  three-rowed 
square,  fig.  1  (which  you  must  have  at  hand  for 
inspection)  will  show  the  number  of   A's  two 


cells  ;  or,  if  a  five-rowed  square,  fig.  2  will  do 
the  same.  If  it  be  a  seven-rowed  square,  you 
must  be  prepared  witii  that  square  filled  up  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  so  on  for  a  square  containing 
any  odd  number  of  rows,  for  similar  inspection. 
Having  divided  as  above,  the  quotient  will  be 
the  ratio. 

Example  1. — Fig.  3  is  a  three-rowed  square, 
containing  A's  two  numbers.  The  diH'erence  of 
numbers  is  16 ;  by  inspecting  fig.  1  you  will 
find  the  difference  of  cells  to  be  that  of  3  and  7, 
which  is  4  ;  the  quotient,  or  ratio,  therefore,  will 
be  4.  By  inspecting  fig.  1  you  will  also  see 
that  Cell  3  is  the  end  of  the  course.  You  must 
therefore  add  4  to  1 1,  and  place  15  in  cell  4,  19 
in  cell  5,  and  23  in  cell  6,  as  in  fig.  4.  In  tins 
example  the  numbers  are  all  integers,  and  the 
sum  57,  or  the  central  number  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  cells  in  each  row. 

Example  2. — In  fig.  5  the  difference  of  num- 
bers IS  1,  which  divide  by  the  difference  between 
the  cells,  i.  e.  between  3  and  6,  which  is  3.  Tiie 
quotient  or  ratio  will  be  0^.  Fill  up,  therefore, 
as  in  fig.  6.  This  example  contains  fractional 
numbers.     The  sum  is  20,  or  3  X  6§. 

Example  3. — In  fig.  7  the  difference  of  num- 
bers is  nine ;  of  cells  three  ;  and  the  quotient  or 
ratio  three.  But,  in  filling  up  and  diminishing 
from  cell  4  to  cell  3,  you  will  be  obliged  to  put 
i.  minus  into  cell  3,  iv.  minus  into  cell  2  ;  and  vii. 
minus  into  cell  1.  Tiiese  minus  numbers,  in 
reckoning  the  number  in  each  row,  must  be  sub- 
tracted. In  this  example  the  sum  is  15.  See 
fig.  8. 

Remarks. — 1.  Every  example  admits  of  being 
filled  up  two  different  ways,  e.  g.  in  example  1, 
27  may  be  considered  as  placed  either  in  cell  7 
or  in  cell  1. 

2.  As  you  have  your  choice  of  two  ways,  try 
both,  and  choose  tliat  which  is  the  most  easy  and 
natural. 

3.  The  central  number  being  known,  the  sum 
will  be  known  by  multiplying  by  the  number  of 
cells  in  a  row.  When,  therefore,  you  have  half 
filled  up  a  three-rowed  square,  you  may  finisli  it 
by  placing  in  the  remaining  cells  the  numbers 
whicli  will  complete  the  sum. 

4.  JJo  not  let  A  see  your  process,  but  perform 
it  on  a  separate  paper. 

Magical  Drum,  an  instrument  of  superstition 
used  in  Lapland,  and  made  of  beech,  ))ine,  or 
fir,  split  in  the  middle,  and  hollowed  on  the  fiat 
side,  where  the  drum  is  to  be  made.  The  hollow 
is  of  an  oval  figure  ;  and  is  covered  with  a  skin 
clean  dressed, and  painted  with  figures  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  stars,  suns  and  moons,  animals 
and  yilants,  and  even  lakes  and  rivers  ;  and,  since 
the  preaching  of  Christianity  among  them,  the 
acts  and  sufferings  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apos- 
tles are  often  added  among  the  rest.  All  these 
figures  are  separated  by  lines  into  three  regions 
or  clusters.  There  is  besides  these  parts  of  the 
drum,  an  index  and  a  hammer.  The  index  is  a 
bundle  of  brass  or  iron  rings,  the  largest  of 
which  has  a  hole  in  its  middle,  and  the  smaller 
ones  are  hunc;  to  it.  The  hammer  or  drum-stick 
is  made  of  the  horn  of  a  rein  deer;  and  with 
this  they  beat  the  drum  so  as  to  make  th»se  rings 
move,  they  being  laid  on  the  ton  fo'  that  pur- 
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pose.  In  the  motion  of  these  rings,  about  the 
pictures  figured  on  the  drum,  they  fancy  to  them- 
selves some  prediction  in  regard  to  the  subject 
of  their  enquiries. 

MAGINDANAO,  or  Mindanao.  The  name 
is  a  compound  of  Mag,  related  to — in,  country — 
and  danao,  a  lake,  sisinifying  Relations  living  in 
a  country  round  a  lake.  It  is  the  third  division 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  being  next  to  Luco- 
nia  in  extent:  it  has  nearly  300  leagues  of  cir- 
cuit, but  very  irregular,  being  deeply  indented 
by  a  gulf,  enclosed  by  a  peninsula  on  the  west. 
The  interior  is  occupied  by  lofty  ridges  of 
mountains,  separated  by  plains  and  covered  with 
forests  of  teak  and  poon.  Its  minerals  are  little 
known,  but  some  gold  dust  is  brought  to  market 
and  talc  is  abundant.  The  island  is  profusely 
watered,  containing  more  than  twenty  navigable 
rivers,  and  near  the  south  is  a  lake  sixty  leagues 
in  circuit  which  discharges  its  waters  by  a  large 
river.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  producing 
rice  and  sago  in  abundance,  and  a  species  of 
cinnamon,  but  inferior  to  that  of  Ceylon,  is  in- 
digenous. The  forests  swarm  with  wild  horses, 
bullocks,  buffaloes,  goats,  and  hogs.  The  sea- 
coasts  are  occupied  by  JNIalay  Mahommedans, 
who  speak  the  Bissayan  dialect  as  well  as  the 
Malay.  In  the  interior  is  a  race  of  negroes  named 
Haraforas,  who  have  little  communication  with 
the  Malays. 

The  island  is  politically  divided  into  three 
sovereignties.  The  first,  under  the  sultan,  is  the 
most  cr.nsiderable,  and  occupies  the  south-east 
portion  of  the  island  ;  his  residence  is  at  Selan- 
g-an,  on  th-e  east  shore  of  the  Great  lUano  Bay, 
and  on  the  large  river  Pelangy,  which  empties 
itself  by  two  branches,  whose  mouths  are 
crossed  by  bars  with  two  and  three  fathoms  at 
high  water.  The  town  consists  of  about  100 
houses,  with  a  fortified  palace  of  the  sultan,  and 
several  wooden  castles  of  the  datoos  or  nobles. 
The  passage  of  the  river  is  also  defended  by  a 
large  pallisaded  fort  with  many  cannon  and 
swivels.  A  number  of  Chinese  are  settled  here. 
This  is  one  of  the  chief  residences  of  the  pirates, 
and  where  they  build  their  vessels. 

The  second  sovereignty  of  tlie  island  is  the 
Illano  country,  and  is  of  a  feudal  nature,  being 
under  many  chiefs.  The  third  and  smallest 
portion,  chiefly  comprehending  the  sea  coasts  of 
the  western  peninsula,  is  subject  to  the  Spaniards, 
whose  principal  establishment  is  Samboangan, 
on  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  ])eninsula.  It 
consists  of  a  fort  of  masonry  surrounded  by  a 
rampart  of  earth  ;  its  ordinary  garrison  is  about 
150  men:  it  seems  to  be  of  little  other  use  to 
the  Spaniards  than  as  a  place  of  transportation 
of  their  convicts  from  the  other  islands. 

Misamis,  the  second  Spanish  establishment,  is 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  has  a  garri- 
son of  300  men.  Correga,  the  third  and  last,  is 
ar)  insignificant  post  on  the  east. 

llindostan  cloths  sell  well  here,  especially 
long  cloth  ;  white,  blue,  and  red  handkerchiefs, 
of  all  kinds;  c'lintz  with  dark  grounds;  Surat 
goods  of  most  sorts,  particularly  pittolies ;  and 
all  kinds  of  European  cutlery.  Chinese  articles, 
carried  from  Sooloo  to  Magindanao,  are  kangans, 
Lf'ads,  gongs,  china  basins  with  red  edges,  deep 


brass  plates  five  in  a  set,  deep  saucers  three  and 
four  inches  diameter,  brass  wire,  and  iron.  Gold 
is  produced  in  many  parts  ;  besides  which  wax, 
rice,  cassia,  rattans,  tobacco,  and  pepper,  are 
exported. 

The  sultan  is  the  head  of  the  state,  and  next 
to  him  is  his  successor.  There  are  various  otiier 
state  functionaries,  with  extensive  powers  ;  six 
judges  named  by  the  sultan  ;  and  six  amba 
rajahs,  or  asscrtors  of  the  people's  rights.  Their 
office  is  hereditary.  The  sultan's  vassals  possess 
great  estates.  They  are  sometimes  INIahom.me- 
dans,  though  they  are  mostly  native  inhabitants. 
The  latter  only  may  be  sold  with  the  lands. 
They  are  more  oppressed  than  the  Mahom.me- 
dans,  who  are  bound  to  accompany  their  lords  ; 
but  the  Haraforas,  being  in  a  great  measure  ex- 
cused from  such  attendance,  pay  certain  yearly 
taxes  which  are  not  expected  from  the  Mahom- 
medan  vassals. 

The  inhabitants  of  Magindanao  areall  addicted 
to  piracy,  and  frequently  extend  their  depreda- 
tions to  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Celebes. 
When  the  prow  is  large  they  strike  the  mast  and 
hide  among  the  rocks  or  up  a  creek.  Canoes 
are  then  detached  to  plunder,  and  the  proceeds 
are  brought  to  the  large  vessel.  When  they  at- 
tack the  Dutch  possessions  they  will  make 
slaves  even  of  persons  of  their  own  religion. 
Their  intercourse  with  Europeans  has  given  the 
inhabitants  a  knowledge  of  some  of  tlie  Euro- 
pean arts :  in  others  they  are  remarkably 
deficient,  their  blacksmiths  being  incapable  of 
m^aking  any  thing  more  complicated  than  a 
common  nail.  Their  culinary  utensils  they 
procure  from  China.  The  male  inhabitants 
pluck  their  beards  out  with  pincers.  They  are 
remarkably  fond  of  cock-fighting.  The  women, 
who  are  of  stately  appearance  and  manners,  do 
not  suffer  the  same  strict  confinement  as  in  other 
Indian  countries,  being  frequently  present  at 
audiences  and  public  exhibitions.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  they  have  their  teeth  filed  thin, 
and  stript  of  the  enamel,  that  they  may  be 
stained  with  black.  The  ladies  visit  each  other 
with  great  ceremony  on  this  occasion,  and  with 
a  numerous  train  of  attendants,  who,  as  they  ap- 
proach the  house,  notify  their  approach  by  a 
disagreeable  howl.  They  amuse  themselves  with' 
playing  at  draughts,  dancing,  kc,  on  which  oc- 
casion they  move  slowly  round  in  a  circle.  The 
dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  jacket,  com- 
mon to  both  sexes,  and  a  kind  of  petticoat.  The 
men  wear,  besides  the  jacket,  a  cloth  bound 
about  the  middle,  coming  up  between  the  thighs. 
They  tie  up  their  hair  in  a  singular  manner, 
fixing  it  round  a  piece  of  wood  five  or  six 
inches  in  diameter.  The  women  tie  their  hair 
behind,  and  plait  it  like  the  Gentoo  dancing 
girls.  They  also  wear  brass  rings  round  the 
wrist,  knee,  and  on  each  arm  and  leg.  They  are 
fond  of  wearing  beads  about  their  necks,  and 
brass  rings  or  beads  dangling  at  their  ears,  which 
in  l/Oth  sexes  are  very  wide  and  long. 

Magellan  first  touched  at  this  island  on  Easter 
day,  in  l.^'il,  and  took  possession  of  it  'n  the 
name  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain.  The  .Spaniards 
afterwards  made  settlements  here,  and  subdued 
'he  northern  coast,  but  never  made  any  farther 
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pTtogress :  they  now  with  difficulty  retain  the 
feeble  colonies  they  planted.  It  was  visited  by 
the  Poitnguese  about  1537,  and  by  the  Dutch  in 
1607,  lfilt3,  anil  1627.  In  1689  an  envoy  was 
sent  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  for  per- 
mission to  build  a  fort,  which  was  refused.  The 
Dutch  made  a  sort  of  survey  of  it  in  1693,  and 
it  was  much  frequented  by  English  piratical  ves- 
sels, which  swarmed  at  this  period  in  the  Indian 
seas.  The  intercourse  of  the  British  here  has 
not  been  frequent,  and  generally  not  very  amica- 
ble. In  1758  the  pirates  from  this  island  had 
the  temerity  to  attack  the  settlement  at  Prince 
of  Wales's  Island,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss  ; 
and  in  1798  the  sultan  seized  a  boat's  crew  be- 
longing to  the  La  Sybylle  frigate,  which  had  been 
sent  on  shore.  They  were  afterwards  liberated, 
but  not  until  a  ransom  of  4000  dollars  had  been 
paid.  In  1803  tbey  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  forty 
prows,  with  the  intention. of  invading  the  India 
Company's  settlements  in  Celebes,  but  were  met 
by  the  Swift  cruizer,  and  defeated.  Long. 
119°  30'  to  125°  E.,  lat.  5°  40'  to  9°  55'  N. 
MAGISTE'RIAL,  flJj.  ^  Latin  magister, 
Magiste'rially,  adv.  \  magistratus ;  Fr. 
MAGiSTE'raALNESS,  n.  s.  Inuigistrat ;  Its.]. ?»a- 
Mag'istracy,  (gistrato.     Befitting 

Mag'istrally,  flc/u.  I  or  appertaining  to 

Mlfc'iSTRATE,  n.s.  J  a  magistrate  ;  hence 

lofty ;  arrogant :  magistracy,  the  office  or  dignity 


A  downright  advice  may  be  mistaken,  as  if  it  were 
spoken  mugisUriullii.  Bacon't  Advice  to  Villiers. 

Peremptoriness  is  of  two  sorts  ;  the  one  a  fnagis- 
terialness  in  matters  of  opinion,  the  other  a  positive- 
ness  in  relating  matters  of  fact :  in  the  one  we  im- 
pose upon  men's  understandings,  in  the  other  on 
their  faith.  Ciovemment  if  llie  Tongue. 

Some  have  disputed  even  against  magistrarii  itself. 

Atterlmrii. 

The  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  the  praise  ot 
them  that  do  well,  is  the  true  intent  of  mugistracy, 
and  will  be  the  care  of  them  who  rightly  understand 
the  nature  and  honour  of  their  oflice. 

Dcddridge. 

Duelling  is  not  only  an  usurpation  of  the  divine 
prerogative,  but  it  is  an  insult  upon  vtughlracy  and 
good  government.  Clarissa. 

Unless  a  love  of  virtue  light  the  flame, 

Satire  is,  more  than  tliose  he  brands,  to  blame  ; 

He  hides  behind  a  magisterial  air 

His  own  offences,  and  strips  others  bare. 

Cnwper. 

MAGTSTERY,  h.  s.  "i    Of  Lat.  magisler ;  be- 
Mag'sterially.         >  cause  this     procedure 
made    known    the   principal  ingredients.       An 
obsolete  term  for  what  is  now  called  the  preci- 
pitate of  certain  bodies. 

Paracelsus  extracteth  the  magtslerii  of  wine,  ex- 
posing it  unto  the  extremity  of  cold  ;  whereby  the 
aqueous  parts  will  freeze,  but  the  spirit  be  uncon- 
gealed  in  the  centre  Bronne. 

The  magisterii  of  vegetables  consists  but  of  tlie 


of  a  public  administrator  of  the  law  :  magistrate,     j^ore  soluble  and  coloured  parts  of  the  plants  that 


the  officer  so  administering  the  law  :  magistrally 
is  an  abbreviation  of  magisterially. 

They  chuse  their  magistrate! 
And  such  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  his  shall. 
His  popular  shall,  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  frowned  in  Greece. 

Shakspeare.   Corinlanns. 
You  share  the  world,  her  magistracies,  priesthoods. 
Wealth  and  felicity,  amongst  you,  friends. 

Ben  Jonson. 
Such  a  government  is  maternal,  not  magisterial. 

King  Charles. 
I  treat  here  of  those  legal  punishments  which  ma- 
gistrates inflict  upon  their  disobedient  subjects. 

Decay  of  Pieit, 
Ye  that  are  magistrates,  not  for  God's  sake  only, 
but  for  your  king's  sake,  whose  deputies  ye  are,  as 
he  is  God's  ; — rouse  up  your  spirits,  awaken  your 
Christian  courage,  and  set  yourselves  heartily  against 
the  traitorly  sins  of  the  times.  Bp.  Hall. 

What  a  presumption  is  this  for  one,  who  will  not 
allow  liberty  to  others,  to  assume  to  himself  such  a 
licence  to  controul  so  magisteriaUit  ' 

Bratnhull  against  Hobbes. 
We  are  not  magisterial  in  opinions,  nor,  dictator- 
like,  obtrude  our  notions  on  any  man. 

Browne's  Vulgar  Errours. 
He  had  no  other  intention  but  to  dissuade  men 
from  magistracy,  orundertaking the  publick  offices  of    tongue,  and,  in  a  short  time,  became  master  of 
state.  Browne.       the  Hebrew.     His  memory  was  very  tenacious. 

He  bids  him  attend  as  if  he  had  the  rod  over  him  ,  A  gentleman  lent  him  a  MS.  he  was  going  to 
and  uses  a  magisterial  authority  while  he  instructs  print,  and,  some  time  after  it  was  returned,  the 
him-  Drijden.       gentleman,  coming  to  him  with  a  melancholy 

Pretences  go  a  great  way  with  men  that  take  fair  ... 

words  and  magisterial  looks  for  current  payment. 

L'  Estrange. 
Those  men  are  but  trepanned  who  are  called  to 
govern,  being  invested  with  authority,  but  bereaved 
of  power  ;  which  is  nothing  else  but  to  mock  and 
betray  them  into  a  splendid  and  magisterial  way  of 
bting  ridiculous.  South. 


afford  it.  Boj/te. 

Of  corals  are  chiefly  prepared  the  powder  ground 
upon  a  marble,  and  the  magisterial  salt,  to  good  pur- 
pose in  some  fevers  :  the  tincture  is  no  more  than  a 
solution  of  the  magisterial  salt.  Crew. 

Magistery  is  a  term  made  use  of  by  chemists  to  sig- 
nify sometimes  a  very  fine  powder,  made  by  solution 
and  precipitation ;  as  of  bismuth,  lead,  &c.,  and 
sometimes  resin  and  resinous  substances  ;  as  those 
of  jalap,  scamony,  &c.  ;  but  the  most  genuine  accep- 
tation is  to  express  that  preparation  of  any  bodj , 
wherein  the  whole,  or  most  part,  is,  by  the  addition 
of  somewhat,  changed  into  a  body  of  quite  another 
kind  ;  as  when  iron  or  copper  is  turned  into  crystals 
of  JNIars  or  Venus.  Quincif. 

This  precipitate,  washed  and  dried,  is  what  has 
been  called  magistery  of  bismuth,  or  pearl-white. 

Parkes's  Chemical  Catechism. 

MAGLIABECIII  (Anthony),  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1633.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
only  seven  years  old,  and  his  mother  placed  him 
as  an  apprentice  with  one  of  the  best  goldsmiths 
in  Florence.  When  about  sixteen  years  of  ace 
his  passion  for  learning  began  to  show  itself; 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  Michael  Ermini, 
librarian  to  tlie  cardinal  de  Medicis,  he  soon  per- 
fected himself,  by  his  assistance,   in   the  Latin 


countenance,  pretended  it  was  lost,  and  requested 
Magliabechi  to  recollect  what  he  could  of  it ; 
upon  which  he  wrote  out  the  whole  without  a 
single  omission.  He  generally  shut  himself  up 
the  whole  day,  and  in  the  evening  received  lite- 
rary men  who  came  to  converse  with  him.  Cosmo 
111.,  grand  duke  of   Florence,  made   him    hi.^ 
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librarian ;  but  lie  still  continued  negligent  in  his 
dress,  and  simple  in  his  manners  :  an  old  cloak 
served  him  for  a  morning  gown  in  the  day,  and 
for  bed-clothes  at  night.  The  duke,  however, 
provided  for  him  a  commodious  apartment  in 
his  palace,  which  he  was  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded to  take  possession  of;  but  which  he  quit- 
ted four  months  after,  and  returned  to  his  house. 
His  dinner  was  commonly  three  hard  boiled  eggs, 
with  a  draught  of  water.  He  spent  some  hours 
in  each  day  at  the  palace  library,  but  is  said 
never  in  his  life  to  have  gone  farther  from  Flo- 
rence than  to  Pratz,  whither  he  once  accom- 
panied cardinal  Norris  to  see  a  MS.  He  had 
a  small  window  in  his  door,  through  which 
he  could  see  all  those  who  approached  him,  and 
if  he  did  not  wish  for  their  company  iic  would 
not  admit  them.  He  patronised  men  of  learning; 
assisted  them  with  his  advice  and  information, 
and  furnished  them  with  books  and  MSS. 
Though  he  lived  a  most  sedentary  life,  he  reached 
the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age  ;  enjoying,  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  such  affluence  as  few 
have  ever  procured  by  their  learning.  He  left 
a  very  fine  library  to  the  public,  with  a  fund  for 
its  support. 

MAGLOIRE  (St.),  a  native  of  Wales.  He 
embraced  a  monastic  life,  and  went  into  France, 
where  he  was  made  abbot  of  Dol,  and  after  that 
a  provincial  bishop  of  Brittany.  He  afterwards 
founded  a  m.onastery  in  the  island  of  Jersey, 
where  he  died  October  14th  575,  aged  eighty. 
His  remains  were  transported  to  the  suburbs  of 
St.  Jaques,  and  deposited  in  a  monastery  of  Be- 
nedictines, which  was  ceded  to  the  fathers  of  the 
oratory  in  1628.  This  saint  cultivated  poetry 
with  considerable  success :  the  hymn  which  is  sung 
at  the  feast  of  All  Saints  was  composed  by  him; 
Ccelo  quos  eadem  gloria  consecrat,  &c. 

MAGNA  Chart  A,  the  great  charter  of  the  li- 
berties of  England,  signed  and  sealed  by  king 
John  at  Runnemede,  between  Windsor  and 
Staines,  June  lOth,  t'215 ;  and  confirmed  by  Henry 
III.  and  Edward  I.  This  charter  may  be  said 
to  derive  its  origin  from  king  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, who  granted  several  privileges  to  the 
church  and  state  by  charter  :  these  liberties  and 
privileges  were  also  granted  and  confirmed  by 
king  Henry  I.  by  a  celebrated  great  charter.  By 
this  charter  lie  restored  the  Saxon  laws  which 
were  in  use  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  but 
with  such  '  emendations  as  had  been  made  in  them 
by  his  father,  with  the  advice  of  his  jiarliament,' 
at  the  same  time  annulling  '  all  evil  customs  and 
illegal  exactions,  by  which  the  realm  had  been 
unjustly  oppressed.'  Some  of  these  grievances 
were  specified  in  the  charter,  and  the  redress  of 
them  expressly  enacted.  According  to  one  of 
our  greatest  antiquaries.  Sir  Henry  Spelman, 
'  this  was  the  original  of  king  John's  Magna 
Charta,  containing  most  of  the  articles  of  if, 
either  particularly  expressed,  or  in  general,  under 
the  confirmation  it  gives  to  the  laws  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.'  So  mistaken  are  they,  says  lord 
Lyttleton,  who  have  supposed  that  all  the  privi- 
_  'eges  granted  in  magna  charta  were  '  innovations' 
extorted  by  the  arms  of  rebels  from  king  John  ! 
Matthew  Paris  also  tells  us,  that,  in  the  year 
1215,  the  barons  came  in  arms  to  king  John  at 
London,   and    demanded    of  him    that   certain 


liberties  and  laws  of  king  Edward,  wiili  other 
liberties  granted  to  them,  and  to  the  kingdom 
and  church  of  England,  should  be  confirmed, 
'as  they  were  contained  and  set  down  in  the 
charier  of  king  Henry  I.,  and  in  the  laws  above- 
mentioned.'  And  the  same  historian,  where  he 
mentions  the  '  capitula,'  or  rough  draught  of  the 
great  charter,  delivered  ta  John  by  the  barons, 
says,  that  the  articles  thereof  '  were  partly  written 
before,  in  the  charter  of  king  Henry  I.  and  partlv 
taken  out  of  the  ancient  laws  of  "king  Edward".' 
These  passages,  and  also  what  he  says  before,  of 
the  barons  having  sworn  at  St  Edmund's  Bury, 
to  make  war  on  the  king,  till  he  should  confirm 
to  them,  by  a  charter  under  his  seal,  the  laws  and 
liberties  granted  in  the  charter  of  Henry  I.,  suf- 
ficiently show,  that  they  understood  and  intended 
this  charter  to  be  the  original  and  foundation  of 
that  which  they  demanded  and  obtained  from 
John.  Besides,  the  first  charter  of  Stephen 
'  confirms  the  liberties  and  good  laws,  which  his 
uncle  king  Henry  gave  and  granted,  and  all 
good  laws  and  good  customs,  which  the  nation 
had  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Edward  tiie  Con- 
fessor,' words  which  evidently  refer  to  the  charter. 
It  was  also  confirmed  more  expressly  by  king 
Henry  II.  Henry  III.,  after  having  caused 
twelve  men  to  make  enquiry  into  the  liberties  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  ilenry  I.,  granted  a  new 
charter;  which  was  the  same  as  the  present 
magna  charta.  This  he  several  times  confirmed, 
and  as  often  broke;  till,  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  he  went  to  Westminster  Hall, 
and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  nobility  and 
bishops,  who  held  lighted  candles  in  their  hands, 
magna  charta  was  read,  tiie  king  all  the  time 
holding  his  hand  to  his  breast,  and  finally  swear- 
ing solemnly  faithfully  and  inviolably  to  observe 
all  the  things  therein  contained,  &c.  Then  the 
bishops  extinguishing  the  candles,  and  throwing 
them  on  the  ground,  they  ail  cried  out,  '  Thus  let 
him  be  extinguished,  and  stink  in  hell,  who  vio- 
lates this  charter.'  It  is  observed  that,  notwith- 
standing the  solemnity  of  this  confirmation,  king 
Henry,  the  very  next  year,  again  invaded  the 
rights  of  his  people,  till  the  barons  entered  into 
a  war  against  him  ;  when,  after  various  success, 
he  confirmed  this  charter,  and  the  charter  of  the 
forest,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  reign.  This 
charter  confirmed  many  liberties  of  the  church, 
and  redressed  many  grievances  incident  to  feu- 
dal tenures,  of  no  small  moment  at  the  time; 
though  now,  unless  considered  attentively  and 
with  this  retrospect,  they  seem  but  of  trifling 
concern.  But,  besides  these  feudal  provisions, 
care  was  also  taken  therein  to  protect  the  sub- 
ject against  other  oppressions,  then  frequently 
arising  from  unreasonable  amercements,  from 
illegal  distresses  or  other  process  for  debts  or 
services  due  to  the  crown,  and  from  the  tyranni- 
cal abuse  of  the  prerogative  of  purveyance  and 
pre-emption.  It  fixed  the  forfeiture  of  lands  for 
felony  in  the  same  manner  as  it  still  remains  ; 
prohibited  for  the  future  the  grants  of  exclusive 
fislierics,  and  the  erection  i)(  new  bridges  so  as 
to  oppress  the  neighbourhood.  With  i-espect  to 
private  riglits,  it  established  the  testamentary 
power  of  tlie  subject  over  part  of  his  personal 
estate,  tlie  rest  being  distributed  among  his  wife 
and  children ;  it  laic'  down  the-  law  of  dower,  as 
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it  has  continued  ever  since  ;  and  prohibited  the 
appeals  of  women,  unless  after  the  death  of  their 
husbands.  In  matters  of  public  police,  and  na- 
tional concern,  it  enjoined  a  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measures;  gave  new  encourage- 
ments to  commerce,  by  the  protection  of  mer- 
chant strangers;  and  forbade  the  alienation  of 
lands  in  mortmain.  With  regard  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  besides  prohibiting  all  de- 
nials or  delays  of  it,  it  fixed  the  court  of  common 
pleas  at  Westminster,  that  the  suitors  might  no 
longer  be  harassed  with  following  the  king's 
person  in  all  his  progresses ;  and  at  the  same 
time  brought  the  trial  of  issues  home  to  the 
very  doors  of  the  freeholders,  by  directing  assizes 
to  be  taken  in  the  proper  counties,  and  establish- 
ing annual  circuits;  it  also  corrected  some 
abuses  then  incident  to  the  trials  by  wager  of 
law  and  of  battle  ;  directed  the  regular  awarding 
of  inquest  for  life  or  member;  prohibited  the 
king's  inferior  ministers  from  holding  pleas  of 
the  crown,  or  trying  any  criminal  charge,  where- 
by many  forfeitures  might  otherwise  have  un- 
justly accrued  to  the  exchequer:  and  regulated 
the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  inferior  tri- 
bunals of  justice,  the  county  court,  sheriff's  torn, 
and  court-leet.  It  confirmed  and  established  the 
liberties  of  the  city  of  London,  and  all  other 
cities,  boroughs,towns,  and  ports  of  the  kingdom. 
And  lastly  (which  alone  would  have  merited  the 
title  that  it  bears  of  the  great  charter),  it  protect- 
ed every  individual  of  the  nation  in  the  free  en- 
joyment of  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  property, 
unless  declared  to  be  forfeited  by  the  judgment 
of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land.  This  excel- 
lent charter,  so  equitable  and  beneficial  to  the 
subject,  is  the  most  ancient  written  law  in  the 
kingdom.  T3y  the  2.'jth  Edward  I.  it  is  ordain- 
ed, that  it  shall  be  taken  as  the  common  law ; 
and  by  the  43d  Edward  III.  all  statutes  made 
against  it  are  declared  to  be  void. 

MAGNAL'ITY,  n..s.  Lai.  magnalia.  A  great 
thinii ;  something  above  the  common  rate :  a 
word  now  happily  out  of  common  use. 

Too  greedy  of  nmgnaUties,  we  make  but  favour- 
able experiments  concerning  welcome  truths. 

Brouiie. 

MAGXANBI'ITY,  n.  s.  •%    Fr.  magmniwitc , 
M.\GNAN'rM0US,  arf/.  >Lat.    nuignaniinus. 

Macnan'imoi'sly,  «(/y.  5  Greatness  or  ele- 
vation of  mind  ;  bravery  :  the  adjective  and  ad- 
verb corresponding. 

Confidence  in  one's  self  is  the  chief  nurse  of  inaq-- 
nanimitti.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

With  deadly  hue,  an  armed  corse  did  lye, 
In  whose  dead  face  he  read  great  magnanimity. 

Spenser. 
Let  but  the  acts  of  the  ancient  Jews  be  but  indif- 
ferently weighed,  from  vvho?e  rnagitanimitft  in  causes 
of  most  extreme  hazard  those  strange  and  unwonted 
resolutions  have  grown  which,  foi  all  circumstances, 
no  people  under  the  roof  of  heaven  did  ever  hitherto 
match.  Hooker. 

They  had  enough  revenged .  having  reduced 
Their  foe  to  misery  beneath  their  fears  ; 
The  rest  was  mngnanimitit  to  remit, 
If  some  convenient  ransom  was  proposed. 

Milton. 
To  give  a  kingdom  hath  b«4.'n  thought 
Greater  and  nobler  done,  and  to  lay  down 
Far  more  mag7ianimouf,  than  to  .tssune.        Id. 


In  strength 
All  mortals  I  excelled,  and  great  in  hopes, 
Witli  youthful  courage,  and  magnanimous  thoughts 
Of  birth  from  heaven  foretold,  and  high  exploits. 

fd. 
A  complete  and  generous  education  fits  a  man  to 
perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimouslu,  all  the 
othces  of  peace  and  war.  Id.  on  Education. 

Magnanimous  industry  is  a  resolved  assiduity  and 
care,  answerable  to  any  weighty  work. 

Greu's  Cosmologia. 
Exploding  many  things  under  the  name  of  trifles 
is  a  very  false  proof  either  of  wisdom  or  magnanimili/ , 
and  a  great  check  to  virtuous  actions  with  regard  to 
fame.  Swift. 

I  have  yet  found  among  them,  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances, some  of  the  noblest  virtues,  magnanimilu, 
generosity,  disinterested  friendship,  and  even  mo- 
desty. Burns. 

jNIagxesia,  in  chemistry,  one  of  the  primitive 
earths,  having  a  metallic  base  called  magnesium. 
It  lias  been  found  native  in  the  state  of  hydrate. 
Magnesia  may  be  obtained  by  pouring  into  a 
solution  of  its  sulphate  a  solution  of  subcarbon- 
ate  of  soda,  washing  the  precipitate,  drying  it, 
and  exposing  it  to  a  red  heat.  It  is  usually 
procured,  in  commerce,  by  acting  on  magnesiau 
limestone  with  the  impure  muriate  of  magnesia, 
or  bittern  of  the  sea-salt  manufactories.  The 
muriatic  acid  goes  to  the  lime,  forming  a  solu- 
ble salt,  and  leaves  behind  the  magnesia  of  both 
tlie  bittern  and  limestone.  Or  the  bittern  is  de- 
composed by  a  crude  subcarbonate  of  ammon-a, 
obtained  from  the  distillation  of  bones  in  iron 
cylinders.  Muriate  of  ammonia  and  subcarbon- 
ate of  magnesia  result.  The  former  is  evaporat- 
ed to  dryness,  mixed  with  chalk,  and  sublimed. 
Subcarbonate  of  ammonia  is  thus  recovered, 
with  which  a  new  quantity  of  bittern  may  be 
decomposed;  and  thus,  in  ceaseless  repetition, 
forming  an  elegant  and  economical  process. 
100  parts  of  crystallised  Epsom  salt  require,  for 
complete  decomposition,  fifty-six  of  subcarbon- 
ate of  potash,  or  forty-four  dry  subcarbonate  of 
soda  ;  and  yield  sixteen  of  pure  magnesia  after 
calcination. 

Magnesia  is  a  white  soft  powder.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  2'3  by  K'irwan.  It  renders  the  syrup 
of  violets,  and  infusion  of  red  cabbage,  greeoi, 
and  reddens  turmeric.  It  rs  infusible,  except  by 
tlie  hydrogen  blow-pipe.  It  has  scarcely  any 
taste,  and  no  smell.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water;  but  it  absorbs  a  quantity  of  that  liquid 
with  the  production  of  heat.  And,  when  it  is 
thrown  down  from  the  sulphate  by  a  caustic  al- 
kali, it  is  combined  with  water,  constituting  a 
hydrate,  which,  however,  separates  at  a  red 
heat.  It  contains  about  one-fourth  its  weight  of 
water. 

When  magnesia  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  very 
slowly  attracts  carbonic  acid.  It  combines  with 
sulphur,  forming  a  sulphuret. 

The  metallic  basis,  or  magnesium,  may  be 
obtained  in  the  state  of  amalgam  with  mercury, 
by  electrisation,  as  is  described  under  Barh  m  ; 
but  a  much  longer  time  is  necessary.  Sir  11. 
Davy  succeeded  also  in  decomposing  magnesia, 
by  passing  potassium,  in  vapor,  through  it, 
heated  to  whiteness  in  a  tube  of  platinum 
out  of  the  contact  of  air.  lie  then  introduced 
a    small   quantity    of    mercury,   and   heated   it 
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gently  for  some  time  in  the  tube.  An  amalgam 
was  obtained,  which  by  distillation,  out  of 
the  contact  of  the  atmosphere,  afforded  a  dark- 
gray  metallic  tllm,  infusible  at  the  point  at  whicli 
plate-iilass  softened,  and  which  iu  the  process  of 
the  distdlation  of  the  mercury  rendered  the 
glass  black  at  its  point  of  contact  with  it.  This 
film  burned  with  a  red  light  when  heated 
strongly,  and  became  converted  into  a  white 
powder,  which  had  the  character  of  magnesia. 
When  a  portion  of  magnesium  was  thrown  into 
water  it  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  effervesced 
slowly,  becoming  covered  with  a  white  powder. 
By  adding  a  little  muriatic  acid  to  the  vvater  the 
effervescence  was  violent.  The  metal  rapidly 
disappeared,  and  the  solution  was  found  to  con- 
tain magnesia. 

When  magnesia  is  strongly  heated,  in  contact 
with  two  volumes  of  chlorine,  this  gas  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  one  volume  of  oxygen  is  disengaged. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  there  exists  a  combina- 
tion of  magnesium  and  chlorine,  or  a  true  chlo- 
ride. The  salt  called  muriate  of  magnesia  is  a 
compound  of  the  chloride  and  water.  When  it 
is  acted  on  by  a  strong  heat,  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  chlorine  unites  to  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water,  and  rises  in  the  form  of  muriatic  acid  gas  ; 
while  the  oxygen  of  the  decomposed  water  com- 
bines with  the  magnesium  to  form  magnesia. 

Magnesia  is  often  associated  with  lime  in 
minerals,  and  their  perfect  separation  becomes 
an  interesting  problem  iu  analysis.  Mr.  Long- 
champ  has  published  a  valuable  paper  on  the 
subject,  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Ann.  de 
Chim.  et  de  Phys. 

Magnesia  is  chiefly  used  as  an  antacid,  pur- 
gative, and  liihontriptic,  in  medicine.  When 
incautiously  used  for  a  long  time  it  may  produce 
very  serious  evils,  of  which  a  remarkable  case  is 
narrated  by  Mr.  Brande,  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  Journal.  A  lady  was  recommended  to  take 
magnesia,  in  consequence  of  some  very  severe 
nephritic  attacks,  accompanied  with  the  passage 
of  gravel.  She  was  desired  to  take  a  tea-spooi.- 
ful  every  night;  and  Henry's  calcined  magnesia 
was  preferred,  as  that  alsvays  operated  upon  the 
bowels,  and  '  carried  itself  off,'  wiiich  other 
magnesia  did  not,  but  on  the  contrary  felt  heavy  and 
uneasy  on  the  stomach.  The  dose  was  gradually 
increased  to  two  tea-spoonfuls,  in  order  to  produce 
effect  upon  the  bowels,  wliich  this  quantity 
ne%^cr  failed  to  do  The  symptoms  for  which  it 
was  ordered  were  soon  removed,  but  the  plan 
was  persevered  in  for  two  years  and  a  half,  with 
littli!  intermission;  so  that  as  tlie  average  weigiit 
of  a  tea-spoonful  is  at  least  forty  grains,  and  the 
average  dose  was  a  tea-spoouful  and  a  half,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  she  took,  during  the 
above  period,  between  nine  and  ten  pounds  troy. 
*  In  the  course  of  the  last  autumn  she  became 
sensible  of  a  tenderness  in  tlie  left  side,  just 
above  the  groin,  connected  witli  a  deeply  seated 
tumor,  obscurely  to  be  felt  upon  pressure,  and 
subject  to  attacks  of  constipation,  with  painful 
spasmodic  action  of  the  bowels,  tenesmus,  and  a 
highly  irritable  state  of  stomach.  These  attacks 
recurred  every  two  or  three  weeks,  varying  in 
violence,  but  requiring  the  use  of  ictive  reme- 
dies. Several  irregular  lump.s,  of  a  soft  light- 
brown     substance,    were    voided,    having    the 


appearance  of  a  large  mass  broken  down,  and 
when  dry  extremely  friable.  A  part  of  each  was 
subjected  to  analysis,  and  found  to  consist  en- 
tirely of  subcarbonate  of  magnesia,  concreted 
by  the  mucus  of  the  bowels,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  forty  per  cent.  Siie  was  cured  by  the 
use  of  other  purgatives.'  Another  case  is  men- 
tioned, in  which  not  only  large  quantities  of  a 
concretion  of  a  similar  description  were  voided, 
but  upon  examination  after  death,  which  took 
place  perhaps  six  months  after  any  magnesia 
had  been  taken,  a  collection,  supposed  to  be 
from  four  to  six  pounds,  was  found  imbedded  in 
the  head  of  the  colon,  whicli  was  of  course  much 
distended. 

Magnesia,  Hydrate  of,  in  mineralogy.  This 
mineral  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Bruce  of  New 
York,  in  small  veins  in  serpentine  at  Hoboken, 
in  New  Jersey.  Color  white.  Massive.  Lus- 
tre pearly.  Fracture  foliated  or  radiated.  Se- 
mitransparent  in  the  mass  ;  transparent  in  single 
folia.  Soft,  and  somewhat  elastic.  Adheres 
slightly  to  the  tongue.  Specific  gravity  2"13. 
St-luble  in  acids.  Its  constituents  are  magnesia 
70,  water  30,  which  approaches  to  one  prime 
equivalent  of  each. — Jameson. 

Magnesia,  in  ancient  geography,  a  mari- 
time district  of  Thessaly,  lying  between  the  south 
part  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus  and  the  Pegasseus 
on  the  south,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Pelasgiotis. 
Magnesius  and  Magnessus,  the  epitliet.    Horace. 

Magnesia,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  t'le 
Mseander,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Ephesus. 
Themistocles  died  there  :  it  was  on*;  of  the  tliree 
towns  given  him  by  Artaxerxes,  'to  furnish  his 
table  with  bread.'  It  is  also  celebrated  for  a 
battle  fought  there,  190  years  before  the  Cliristian 
era,  between  the  Romans  and  Ant  ochus  king  of 
Syria.  The  forces  of  Antiochus  amounted  to 
70,000  men  according  to  Appian,  or  70,000  foot 
and  12,000  horse  according  to  Livy,  winch  lias 
been  exaggerated  by  Florus  to  300,000  men  ;  the 
Roman  army  consisted  of  about  28,000  or  30,000 
men,  2000  of  whom  were  employed  in  guarding 
tlie  camp.  The  Syrians  lost  50,000  foot  and 
4000  horse;  and  tlie  Romans  only  300  killed, 
with  iwenty-five  horse.  It  was  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Magnesia  in  Thessaly. 

Magnesia  ad  Sipyeum,  a  town  of  Tantalis, 
the  residence  of  Tantalus,  and  capital  of  Ma;onia, 
vviiere  now  stands  tlie  lake  Sale  ;  seated  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Sipylus,  east  of  the  Hermus.  It 
was  adjudged  f'rce  under  the  Romans,  but  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius. 

MAONESITF.  Color  yellowish-gray,  or 
yellowish-white,  and  marked  with  spcts.  It 
occurs  massive,  tuberose,  rcniform,  and  vesicular. 
Surface  rough.  Dull.  Fracture  conchoidal. 
I'ragments  rather  sharp- edged.  Opaque. 
Scratched  by  fluor  spar,  but  it  scratclies  calca- 
reous spar.  It  adheres  pretty  strongly  to  the 
tongue.  It  feels  rather  meagre.  Streak  dull. 
Rather  easily  Frangible.  Specific  gravity  2.881. 
Infusible  ;  but  before  the  blow-pipe  it  becomes 
so  hard  as  to  scratch  glass.  Its  constituents  are, 
46  magnesia,  .51  carbonic  acid,  1  alumina,  0*25 
fcrrugmous  manganese,  0'16  lime,  1  water. — 
Bucholz.  It  is  found  at  Ilrubschitz  in  Moravia, 
in  serpentine  rocks. 
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MAG'NET,  H.s.  -V 

Magset'ic,  adj.    fvrjraq.       Mayv>;Jia,     tlie 


Lat.  mugnes  ;  Gr.  jxay- 

VTfTUQ. 


Magnf.t'ical,  ^country  where  mainets 
]Mag'netism,  M.S.  '  were  rirst,  as  it  is  saiil, 
discovered.  The  loadstone;  the  stone  ihat  at- 
tracts iron ;  any  ore  or  metal  thus  attractive  : 
magnetic  and  ma-j^netical,  having  the  power  of  a 
magnet;  attraction  in  any  way:  magnetism,  tlie 
power  of  the  loadstone ;  attraction  generally  ; 
the  science  that  teaches  the  nature  of  magnetic 
powers  or  operations. 

The  moon  is  magnetical  of  heat,  as  the  sun  is  of 
cold  and  moisture.  Bacon's  Xatural  Jiislort/. 

She  should  all  parts  to  reunion  bow  ; 
She  that  had  ;dl  tmisnetic  force  alone  • 
To  draw  and  fasten  hundred  parts  in  one. 

Dome. 
They,  as  they  move  towards  his  all-chearing  lamp, 
Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  turned 
By  bis  magnetick  beam.  3Iiltoii's  Paradise  Lost. 

Draw  out  with  credulous  desire,  and  lead 
At  will  the  manliest  resolutest  breast. 
As  tiie  magnetick  hardest  iron  draws.         Milton. 
Many  other  magnetisms,  and  the  like  attractions 
through  all  the  creatures  of  nature.  Browne. 

Two  magnets,  heaven  and  earth,  allure  to  bliss, 
The  larger  loadstone  that,  the  nearer  this.   Driiden. 

It  may  be  reasonable  to  ask.  Whether  obeying  the 
magnet  be  essential  to  iron  !  Locke. 

i'he  magnet  acts  upon  iron  through  all  dense 
bodies  not  magvetick,  nor  red  hot,  without  any  dimi- 
nution of  its  virtue  ;  as  through  gold,  silver,  lead, 
glass,  water.  Neicton's  Opticks. 

Review  this  whole  magnetick  scheme. 

Blackmore. 
By  the    magnetisms  of  interest  our  affections  are 
irresistibly  attracted.  Glanville's  Scepsis. 

Magnetism  coincides  with  electricity  in  so  many 
important  points,  that  the  existence  of  two  magnetic 
ethers,  as  well  as  of  two  electric  ones,  becomes  highly 
probable.  Darwin. 

Magnetism.  This  science  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  yet  but  in  its  infancy,  although  the 
facts  elicited  since  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  by  Barlow,  Morichini,  and 
Davy,  bid  fair  to  throw  considerable  light  ou 
some  of  its  more  recondite  principles. 

The  theory  of  magnetism  bears  a  very  strong 
resemblance  to  tiiat  of  electricity,  and  this  ana- 
logy has  been  pretty  fully  examined  under  the 
article  devoted  expressly  to  Electro-Mag- 
netism. We  have  seen  the  electric  fluid  not 
only  exerting  attractions  and  repulsions,  and 
causing  a  peculiar  distribution  of  neighbouring 
portions  of  a  fluid  similar  to  itself,  but  also  ex- 
cited in  one  body,  and  transferred  to  another,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  perceptible  to  the  senses, 
or  at  least  to  cause  sensible  effects,  in  its  passage. 
The  attraction  and  repulsion,  and  the  peculiar 
distribution  of  the  neighbouring  fluid,  are  found 
in  the  phenomena  of  magnetism;  but  we  do 
not  perceive  any  actual  excitation,  or  perceptible 
transfer  of  the  maL,nctic  fluid  from  one  body  to 
another;  and  it  has  also  this  striking  peculiarity, 
that  metallic  iron  is  very  nearly  the  only  sub- 
stance capable  of  exhibiting  any  strong  indica- 
tiofis  of  its  presence. 


A  magnet,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  is 
always  possessed  of  the  following  characteristic 
properties,  whicli  are  inseparable  from  its  nature ; 
so  that  a  body  cannot  be  called  a  magnet,  unless 
it  be  possessed  of  all  those  properties  at  the  same 
time.  1.  It  attracts  iron  and  other  ferruginous 
bodies.  2.  When  a  magnet  is  placed  so  as  to 
be  at  liberty  to  move  itself  with  sufficient  free- 
dom, it  turns  one,  and  constantly  the  same,  part 
of  its  surface  towards  the  north  pole  of  the 
earth,  or  towards  a  point  not  much  distant  from 
it ;  and,  of  course,  it  turns  the  opposite  part  of 
its  surface  towards  the  south  pole  of  the  earth, 
or  towards  a  point  not  much  distant  from  it. 
Those  parts  on  the  surface  of  the  magnet  are 
therefore  called  its  poles;  the  former  being  deno- 
minated its  north  pole,  and  the  latter  its  south 
pole.  This  property  itself  is  called  the  '  magnet's 
directive  power,'  or  the  '  magnetic  polarity;'  and 
when  a  magnetic  body  places  itself  in  that  direc- 
tion, it  is  said  to  traverse.  A  plain  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  and  passing  through  the  poles  of  a 
magnet  when  standing  in  their  natural  direction, 
is  called  the  magnetic  meridian  ;  and  the  angle 
which  the  magnetic  meridian  makes  with  the  me- 
ridian of  the  place  where  the  magnet  stands,  is 
called  the  declination  of  the  magnet,  or  more  com- 
monly of  the  magnetic  needle,  at  that  place  ;  be- 
cause the  artificial  magnets,  mostly  used  for  ob- 
serving this  property,  are  generally  made  of  a 
slender  shape,  and  sometimes  real  sewing-needles, 
rendered  magnetic,  are  used  for  this  purpose.  3. 
When  two  magnets  are  placed  so  that  the  north 
pole  of  one  of  them  is  opposite  to  the  south  pole 
of  the  other,  then  they  attract  each  other ;  but  if 
the  south  pole  of  one  magnet  be  placed  opposite 
to  the  south  pole  of  the  other,  or  if  the  north  pole 
of  the  one  be  brought  near  to  the  nortli  pole  of 
the  other ;  in  either  case,  a  repulsion  takes 
place.  In  short,  magnetic  poles  of  the  same 
name  repel  each  other;  but  those  of  different 
names  attract  each  other.  4.  When  a  magnet  is 
situated  so  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  move  itself  with 
sufficient  freedom,  it  generally  inclines  one  of 
its  poles  towards  the  horizon,  and  of  course  it 
elevates  the  other  pole  above  it.  This  is  called 
the  inclination,  or  dipping  of  the  magnet,  or  of 
the  magnetic  needle.  5.  Any  magnet  may,  by 
proper  methods,  be  made  to  impart  those  pro- 
perties to  iron,  or  to  steel,  or,  in  short,  to  most 
ferruginous  bodies. 

The  earliest  theories  of  magnetism  partook  of 
the  systematic  ideas  that  prevailed  among  the 
philosophers  of  the  day.  The  vortices  of  Des- 
cartes captivated  the  mind  to  such  a  degree,  that 
attempts  were  made  to  introduce  them  every 
where.  They  were  given  to  electric  bodies,  and 
the  magnet  must  also  have  its  share.  After- 
wards the  idea  suggested  itself  of  simple  effluvia 
of  magnetic  matter,  the  moleculae  of  which  ad- 
vanced towards  each  other,  or  took  a  retrograde 
motion,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
respective  effluvia  of  two  magnets  met.  There 
were  supposed  to  be  in  the  iron  a  kind  of  small 
hairs   that  performed  the  office  of  valves,  to  aid 
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he  passage  of  tho  fluid  in  one  ^vay,  and  to  op- 
pose its  passage  when  it  presented  itself  in  a 
contrary  direction.  Such  was,  amonij;  others, 
the  opinion  of  Dufay;  and  this  phdosopher, 
who  had  seen  so  clearly  the  principle  of  electric 
motion,  when  he  came  to  apply  it  to  masjuetism, 
presented  a  machine  of  his  own  invention,  in- 
stead of  the  mechanism  of  nature. 

jT,pinus  was  the  first,  who,  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  magnetism,  made  use  of  simple 
powers  subjected  to  calculation.  The  idea  which 
served  as  the  basis  of  his  theory  was  suggested 
to  him  while  holding  a  tourmalin  in  his  hand. 
He  had  discovered  that  the  effects  of  this  stone 
were  the  result  of  electricity,  and  had  remarked 
that  it  repelled  on  one  side,  and  attracted  on  the 
other,  a  small  electrised  body.  To  these  two 
sides  he  gave  the  name  of  poles,  and  this  appel- 
lation, which  might  have  passed  for  a  convenient 
mode  of  expression  only,  became  the  word  really 
expressive  of  the  thing.  He  saw  in  the  tourma- 
lin a  kind  of  small  electrical  magnet,  and,  com- 
paring the  phenomena  of  real  magnet,  with  those 
of  idio-electric  bodies,  he  found  that  the  action 
of  the  two  fluids  might  be  reduced  to  the  same 
laws  ;  and  thus  added  to  the  merit  of  having  im- 
proved the  theory  of  electricity,  and  created,  as 
it  were,  the  theory  of  magnetism,  that  of  com- 
bining in  the  same  link  these  two  grand  portions 
of  the  chain  of  human  science. 

We  may  thus  more  simply  illustrate  the  theory 
of  ^'Epinus.  He  imagined  that  there  must  exist 
a  fluid  capable  of  producing  all  the  phenomena 
of  attraction  and  repulsion,  and  with  a  subtilty 
so  great,  as  to  penetrate  the  pores  of  all  bodies ; 
and  also  of  an  elastic  nature,  its  particles  being 
repulsive  of  each  other.  At  the  same  time  he 
imagined  a  mutual  attraction  between  the  mag- 
netic fluid  and  iron,  or  other  ferruginous  bodies. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  iron  and  all  ferru- 
ginous substances  contain  a  quantity  of  magnetic 
fluid,  which  is  equally  dispersed  through  their 
substance,  when  those  bodies  are  not  magnetic  ; 
in  which  state  they  show  no  attraction  or  repul- 
sion towards  each  other,  because  the  repulsion 
between  the  particles  of  the  magnetic  fluid  is 
balanced  by  the  attraction  between  the  matter  of 
those  bodies  anil  the  same  fluid,  in  which  case 
those  bodies  are  said  to  be  in  a  natural  state  ; 
but  when,  in  a  ferruginous  body,  the  quantity  of 
magnetic  fluid  belonging  to  it  is  driven  to  one 
end,  then  the  body  becomes  magnetic,  one 
extremity  of  it  being  now  overcharged  with 
magnetism,  and  the  other  extremity  under- 
charged. Bodies  thus  modified,  or  rendered 
magnetic,  exert  a  repulsion  between  their  over- 
charged extremities,  in  virtue  of  the  repulsion 
between  the  particles  of  that  excess  of  magnetic 
fluid  which  is  more  than  overbalanced  by  the 
attraction  of  their  matter.  There  is  an  attraction 
exerted  between  the  overcharged  extremity  of 
one  magnetic  body  and  the  undercharged  extre- 
mity of  the  other,  on  account  of  tho  attraction 
between  that  fluid  and  the  matter  of  the  body ; 
but,  to  explain  the  repulsion  which  takes  place 
between  their  undercharged  extremities,  we  must 
either  imagine  that  the  matter  of  ferruginous 
bodies,  deprived  of  its  magnetic  fluid,  must  be 
repulsive  of  its  own  particles,  or  that  the  under- 


charged extremities  appear  to  repel  each  other, 
only  because  either  of  tiieui  attracts  the  opposite 
overcharged  extremities;  botli  which  supposi- 
tions are  embarrassed  with  difliculties.  A  ferru- 
ginous body,  therefore,  is  rendered  magnetic  by 
having  the  equable  difi"usion  of  magnetic  fluid 
throughout  its  substance  disturbed,  so  as  to  have 
an  overplus  of  it  in  one  or  more  parts,  and  a  de- 
ficiency of  it  in  the  remainder,  and  it  remains 
magnetic  as  long  as  its  impermeability  prevents 
the  restoration  of  the  balance  between  tlie  over- 
charged and  undercharged  parts. 

Such  was  the  state  of  our  knowledge  as 
to  tliis  subject,  when  on  Coulomb  the  task 
seems  to  have  devolved  of  estimating  those 
very  small  forces  discoverable  only  by  the  most 
delicate  attention.  This  philosopher  took  two 
magnetic  bars  which  he  so  disposed  on  a  right 
line  that  their  opposite  poles  were  about  twenty- 
five  millimetres  from  each  other.  In  the  inter- 
mediate space  he  placed,  successively,  a  number 
of  small  cylinders  made  of  different  materials, 
and  from  seven  to  eight  millimetres  in  length. 
Each  cylinder  was  suspended  freely  to  a  silk 
thread,  such  as  it  comes  froii  the  silk-worm. 
Coulomb  observed  that  this  cylinder,  of  what- 
ever material  it  was  composed,  always  arranged 
itself  exactly  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
bars,  and,  if  it  were  moved  out  of  that  direction, 
it  invariably  returned  to  it  again  after  a  certain 
number  of  oscillations.  Gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  glass,  chalk,  the  bones  of  animals,  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wood,  were  tried,  and  all  these 
bodies  felt  the  action  of  the  magnetic  bars. 

Two  ways  suggested  themselves  of  explaining 
these  phenomena :  the  first,  by  supposing  that 
all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  our  globe  were,  by  their  nature,  susceptible 
of  the  magnetic  virtue,  but  that  in  most  bodies  it 
is  so  trifling  as  to  be  nearly  nugatory  ;  and  has 
scarcely  been  observed  except  in  iron,  which 
possesses  it  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  otiier 
explanation  supposed  that  the  magnetic  action 
exerted  by  the  bars,  in  tlie  experiments  we  have 
cited,  was  owing  to  molecule  of  iron,  pervading 
in  an  imperceptible  manner  the  different  natural 
substances,  and  eluding  die  strictest  investigation 
of  chemical  analysis.  Coulomb,  who  was  fa- 
vorable at  first  to  the  former  explanation,  appears 
to  have  wavered  since  between  the  two,  and  has 
devised  a  set  of  experiments,  which  he  has  in 
part  executed,  the  object  of  which  is  to  measure 
the  action  of  the  bars  on  the  different  bodies, 
and  ascertain,  relative  to  the  mass  of  each,  what 
quantity  of  iron  must  be  disseminated  in  its  in- 
terior, to  produce  the  number  of  oscillations 
made  in  a  given  time. 

However  that  may  be,  the  fact  we  have  stated 
is  the  more  interesting,  as  it  leads  us  to  consider 
\he  terrestrial  globe,  taken  in  its  whole  extent,  as 
an  entire  magnet,  the  force  of  whicli  is  the  aiigre- 
gated  amount  of  all  those  exerted  by  the  mole- 
cula;  that  enter  into  its  composition.  This  fact 
being  once  fully  established,  with  regard  to  all 
terrestrial  bodies,  would  advantageously  compen- 
sate for  the  hypothesis  of  an  individual  magnetic 
nucleus,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
invented  by  naturalists,  ralherto  support  their  own 
theories,  than  to  give  a  fair  representation  of  nature 
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We  shall  remark  here,  that  3\I.  Prevost  liad 
previously  asserted  that,  to  explain  natural  mag- 
netism, it  was  not  necessary  lo  iiave  recourse 
to  llie  supposition  of  a  particular  nucleus.  It 
is  sathcient,  according  to  this  naturalist,  that  the 
decomposition  of  llie  fluid,  which  is  only  effected 
in  tlic  interior  of  the  iron,  by  means  in  our  own 
power,  may  have  place  even  out  of  that  metal 
from  natural  causes  more  powerful  than  the 
agents  of  art,  and  whose  permanent  influence 
would  keep  the  two  poles  of  tl>e  globe  in  two 
states  of  opposite  magnetism. 

The  magnetising  power  of  the  more  refrangi- 
ble rays  of  light  has  long  been  a  subject  of  deep 
interest  to  the  scientific  world,  but  it  lias  unfor- 
tunately been  involved  in  a  degree  of  uncertainty 
which  is  seldom  attached  to  a  point  of  experi- 
mental enquiry.  Dr.  Moricliini,  a  respectable 
physician  at  Rome,  discovered  this  remarkable 
property  of  the  violet  ray.  His  experiments 
were  successfully  repeated  by  Dr.  Carpi  of 
Rome,  and  the  marquis  Cosimo  Ridolfi,  at  Flo- 
rence ;  but  as  jM.  Dhombre  Firmas,  who  resides 
at  Alais,  and  professor  Configliachi  of  Pavia,  had 
both  failed  in  obtaining  any  magnetic  effect  from 
violet  liglit ;  and  as  M.  Berard,  a  most  skilful 
experimenter,  had  observed  only  casual  indica- 
tions of  magnetism,  the  discovery  of  Morichini 
was  brought  into  considerable  discredit  both  in 
F'rance  and  England. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  reputation  of 
the  Italian  physician,  his  experiments  were  per- 
formed both  before  Sir  Ilumjihry  Davy,  and 
professor  Playfair;  before  the  former  in  1814, 
and  the  latter  in  1817.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
stated,  that  he  had  paid  the  most  diligent  atten- 
tion to  one  of  Morichim's  experiments,  and  that 
'.e  saw  an  unmagnetised  needle  rendered  dis- 
tmctly  magnetic  by  violet  light. 

When  professor  Playfair  was  at  Rome,  he 
saw  the  experiment  performed  by  Dr.  Carpi,  in 
the  absence  of  Morichini,  before  a  party  of  Kng- 
lish  and  Italian  gentlemen.  The  following 
account  was  drawn  up  by  an  observer  from  a 
conversation  wliicli  he  had  with  that  philosopher  : 

'  The  violet  light  was  obtained  in  tlie  usual 
manner,  by  means  of  a  common  prism,  and  was 
collected  into  a  focus  by  a  lens  of  a  sufficient 
size.  The  needle  was  made  of  soft  wire,  and 
was  found,  upon  trial,  to  possess  neither  polarity 
nor  any  power  of  attracting  iron  filings.  It  was 
fixed  horizontally  upon  a  support,  by  means  of 
wax,  and  in  such  a  direction  as  to  cut  the  mag- 
netic meridian  at  right  angles.  The  focus  of 
violet  rays  was  carried  slowly  along  the  needle, 
proceeding  from  the  centre  towards  one  of  the 
extremities,  care  being  tai<en  never  to  go  back  in 
the  same  direction,  and  never  to  toucli  the  oilier 
half  of  the  needle.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
after  the  needle  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
violet  rays,  it  was  carefully  examined,  and  it  had 
acquired  neither  polarity  nor  any  force  of  attrac- 
tion ;  but  after  coiitmumg  the  operation  twenty- 
five  minutes  Innuer,  when  it  was  taken  off  and 
placed  on  its  point,  it  traversed  with  great  ala- 
crity, and  settled  in  the  direction  of  the  mag- 
netical  merilian,  with  the  end  over  which  the 
rays  had  passed  turned  towards  the  north.  It 
also  attracted    and   suspended   a  fringe  of  iron 


filings.  The  extremity  of  the  needle  that  wa^ 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  violet  rays  repelled 
the  north  pole  of  a  compass-needle.  This  effect 
was  so  distinctly  marked  as  to  leave  no  doubt, 
in  the  minds  of  any  who  were  present,  that  the 
needle  had  received  its  magnetism  frt)m  the 
action  of  the  violet  rays.' 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  subject  when  Mrs. 
Somerville  directed  her  attention  to  it ;  and  it  is 
no  slight  praise  to  say,  that  she  has  set  to  rest 
a  question  on  which  the  scientific  world  was 
divided,  and  that,  by  the  sagacity  and  ingenuity 
with  which  this  lady  has  conducted  her  experi- 
ments, she  has  rendered  visible,  even  in  the 
northern  climate  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  most 
delicate  of  the  magnetic  influences,  whici),  it  was 
agreed,  on  all  hands,  required  for  its  develope- 
ment  the  serene  sky  of  an  Italian  climate.  The 
following  is  a  general  outline  of  these  interesting 
experiments  : — Having  obtained  the  prismatic 
spectrum,  by  means  of  an  equiangular  prism  of 
flint-glass  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  window-shutter, 
Mrs.  Somerville  took  a  sewing-needle,  about  an 
inch  long,  and  entirely  devoid  of  magnetism. 
This  was  ascertained  by  its  attracting  indiffer- 
ently either  pole  of  a  sewing-needle  magnetised 
in  the  usual  way.  This  magnetised  needle  was 
pushed  through  a  piece  of  cork,  in  which  was 
inserted  a  glass  cap,  and  it  was  in  that  state 
made  to  revolve  freely  on  the  point  of  another 
sewing-needle.  Conceiving  that  no  polarity  would 
be  superinduced  if  the  whole  needle  was  exposed 
to  its  action,  she  covered  one  half  of  it  with  pa- 
per, and  exposed  the  other  half  to  the  violet 
rays  of  the  spectrum,  cast  upon  a  pannel  at  the 
distance  of  five  feet.  In  about  two  hours  the 
needle  had  acquired  magnetism,  the  exposed 
end  exhibiting  north  polarity.  This  experiment 
was  often  repeated,  and  always  with  the  same 
result.  By  a  simdar  process,  Mrs.  Somerville 
ascertained  that  the  indigo  rays  had  nearly  as 
great  an  eftect  as  the  violet,  and  that  the  blue  and 
green  rays  likewise  produced  the  same  effect, 
though  in  a  less  degree. 

Mrs.  Somerville  next  tried  the  yellow,  orange, 
and  red  rays  ;  but  neither  in  them  nor  the  calo- 
rific rays  was  the  slightest  effect  produced,  even 
when  the  experiments  were  continued  for  three 
successive  days.  Mrs.  S.  now  applied  the  same 
method  to  pieces  of  clock  and  watch  springs, 
about  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  broad,  and  they 
were  found  to  receive  a  stronger  degree  of  mag- 
netism from  the  violet  rays  ;  an  effect  which  was 
attributed  to  their  blue  color,  and  their  greater 
extent  of  surface.  Bodkins  were  not  affected. 
When  the  violet  ray  was  concentrated  by  a  lens, 
the  magnetic  influence  was  imparted  to  the 
needles  in  a  shorter  time. 

In  order  to  give  additional  confirmation  to 
these  results,  Mrs.  Somei-ville  exposed  magnetised 
needles,  half  covered  as  formerly,  to  the  sun's 
rays  transmitted  through  glass  colored  blue  by 
cobalt,  and  they  were  distinctly  magnetised  as 
before.  Needles  exposed  inider  green  glass  re- 
ceived the  same  property.  Mrs.  Somerville  now 
enclosed  unmagnetised  needles  in  pieces  of  blue 
and  green  riband,  one-half  of  each  being  co- 
vered with  paper,  and  after  they  liad  hung  a  day 
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in  the  sun's  rays  behind  a  pane  of  glass,  they  had 
acquired  magnetic  polarity,  the  exposed  ends 
being  north  poles,  as  in  the  former  experiments. 
When  red,  orange,  or  yellow  riband  was  used, 
no  magnetic  influence  was  imparted.  In  per- 
forming tiiese  experiments,  Mrs.  Somerville 
found  that  the  most  favorable  time  of  tlie  day 
was  from  ten  to  one  o'clock  ;  and  that,  as  the 
season  advanced,  the  magnetism  acquired  was 
less  permanent,  as  the  needle  required  a  longer 
exposure  to  acquire  tlie  same  degree  of  magnetic 
virtue. 

Mr.  Cavallo  made  several  experiments,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  magnetism  of  brass,  and 
investigating  the  cause  of  it.  The  result  he  gives 
is  as  follows  : — It  appears,  he  says,  '  1st.  That 
most  brass  becomes  magnetic  by  hammering, 
and  loses  tlie  magnetism  by  annealing  or 
softening  in  the  fire,  or  at  least  its  magnetism  is 
so  far  weakened  by  it  as  afterwards  to  be  only 
discoverable  when  set  afloat  on  mercury.  2dly. 
That  the  acquired  magnetism  is  not  owing  to 
particles  of  iron  or  steel  imparted  to  the  brass 
by  the  tools  employed,  or  naturally  mixed  with 
tlie  brass.  3dly.  Those  pieces  of  brass  which 
have  that  property,  retain  it  without  any  diminu- 
tion after  a  great  number  of  repeated  trials,  viz. 
after  having  been  repeatedly  hardened  and 
softened.  But  I  have  not  found  any  means  of 
giving  that  property  to  such  brass  as  had  it  not 
naturally.  4thly.  A  large  piece  of  brass  has 
generally  a  magnetic  power  somewhat  stronger 
than  a  small  piece  ;  and  the  flat  surface  of  the 
piece  draws  die  'leedle  more  forcibly  than  the  edge 
or  corner  of  it.  5thly.  If  only  one  end  of  a  large 
])iece  of  brass  be  hammered,  then  that  end 
alone  will  disturb  the  magnetic  needle,  and  not 
the  rest.  6thly.  The  magnetic  power  which 
brass  acquires  by  hammering  has  a  certain  limit, 
beyond  which  it  cannot  be  increased  by  farther 
hammering.  This  limit  is  various  in  y)ieces  of 
brass  of  different  thickness,  and  likewise  of 
difi'erent  quality.  7thly.  Though  there  are 
some  pieces  of  brass  which  have  not  the  pro- 
perty of  being  rendered  magnetic  by  hammer- 
ing, yet  all  the  pieces  of  magnetic  brass  that  I 
have  tried  lose  their  magnetism  so  as  no  longer 
to  aflect  the  needle,  by  being  made  red-hot; 
excepting  indeed  when  some  pieces  of  iron  are 
concealed  in  them,  which  sometimes  occurs  ; 
but,  in  this  case,  the  piece  of  brass,  after  having 
been  made  red-hot  and  cooled,  will  attract  the 
needle  more  forcibly  vvith  one  part  of  its  surface 
than  with  the  rest  of  it ;  and  hence,  by  turning 
the  piece  of  brass  about,  and  presenting  every 
part  of  it  successively  to  the  suspended  mag- 
netic needle,  one  may  easily  discover  in  what 
part  of  it  the  iron  is  lodged.  8thly.  In  the 
course  of  my  experiments  on  the  magnetism  of 
brass,  I  have  twice  observed  the  following  re- 
markable circumstance:  —  A  piece  of  brass 
which  had  the  property  of  becoming  magnetic 
by  hammering,  and  of  losing  the  magnetism  by 
softening,  having  been  left  in  the  fire  till  it  was 
y)artially  melted,  I  found,  upon  trial,  that  it  had 
lost  the  property  of  becoming  magnetic  by  ham- 
mering ;  but,  having  been  afterwards  fairly 
fused  in  a  crucible,  it  thereby  acquired  the 
proprrty  it  had  originally,  viz.  that  of  becoming 


magnetic  by  hammering.  Othly.  I  have  likewise 
often  observed,  that  a  long  continuance  in  a  fire, 
so  strong  as  to  be  little  short  of  melting-hot, 
generally  diminishes,  and  sometimes  quite  de- 
stroys, the  property  of  becoming  magnetic  in 
brass.  At  the  same  time  the  texture  of  the 
metal  is  considerably  altered,  becoming  what 
some  workmen  call  rotten.  From  tins  it  appears 
that  the  property  of  becoming  magnetic  in  brass, 
by  hammering,  is  rather  owing  to  some  particu- 
lar configuration  of  its  parts,  tlian  to  the  admix- 
ture of  any  iron  ;  which  is  confirmed  still  farther 
by  observing,  tliat  Dutch  plate  brass,  which  is 
made,  not  by  melting  the  copper,  but  by  keep- 
ing it  in  a  strong  degree  of  heat  whilst  sur- 
rounded by  lapis  calaminaris,  also  possesses  that 
property;  at  least  all  the  pieces  of  it,  which  I 
have  tried  have  that  property.  From  these 
observations  it  follows,  that  when  brass  is  to  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  instruments  wherein 
a  magnetic  needle  is  concerned,  as  dipping 
needles,  variation  compasses,  8cc.,  the  brass 
should  be  either  left  quite  soft,  or  it  should  be 
chosen  of  such  a  sort  as  will  not  be  made  mag- 
netic by  hammering,  which  sort,  however,  does 
not  occur  very  frequently.' 

From  what  we  have  already  stated  i'.  will  be 
perfectly  evident  that  magnetic  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  quantities  of  iron  incapable  of  being 
detected  either  by  their  weight  or  by  any  chemi- 
cal tests.  Mr.  Cavallo  found  that  a  few  particles 
of  steel  adhering  to  a  hone,  on  whicii  the  point 
of  a  needle  was  slightly  rubbed,  imparted  to  it 
magnetic  properties ;  and  Mr.  Coulomb  has 
observed  that  there  are  scarcely  any  bodies  in 
nature  which  do  not  exhibit  some  marks  of  being 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  magnetism,  al- 
though its  force  is  always  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  iron  which  they  contain,  as  far  as 
that  quantity  can  be  ascertained ;  a  single  grain 
being  sufficient  to  make  twenty  pounds  of  another 
metal  sensibly  magnetic.  A  combination  with  a 
large  proportion  of  oxygen  deprives  iron  of  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  its  magnetic  proper- 
ties ;  finery  cinder  is  still  considerably  magnetic, 
but  the  more  perfect  oxides  and  the  salts  of 
iron  only  in  a  slight  degree  ;  it  is  also  said  that 
antimony  renders  iron  incapable  of  being  at- 
tracted by  the  magnet.  Nickel,  when  freed  from 
arsenic  and  cobalt,  is  decidedly  magnetic,  and 
the  more  so  as  it  contains  less  iron.  Some  of 
the  older  chemists  supposed  nickel  to  be  a  com- 
pound metal  containing  iron,  and  we  may  still 
venture  to  assume  this  opinion  as  a  magnetical 
liypothrsis.  There  is,  indeed,  no  way  of  de- 
monstrating that  it  is  impossible  for  two  sub- 
stances to  be  so  united  as  to  be  incapable  of 
separation  by  the  art  of  the  chemist ;  had  nickel 
been  as  dense  as  platina,  or  as  light  as  cork,  we 
could  not  have  supposed  that  it  contained  an 
considerable  quantity  of  iron,  but  in  fact  the 
specific  gravity  of  these  metals  is  very  nearly  the 
same,  and  nickel  is  never  found  in  nature  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  iron ;  we  may  therefore 
suspect,  with  some  reason,  that  the  hypothesis  of 
the  existence  of  iron  in  nickel  may  be  even 
chemically  true.  The  aurora  borealis  is  certainly 
in  some  measure  a  magnetical  phenomenon,  and, 
if  iron  were  the  only   substance  capable  of  ex- 
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hibiting  magnetic  effects,  it  would  follow  that 
some  ferruginous  particles  must  exist  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  Tlie  light 
usually  attending  tliis  magnetical  meteor  may 
possibly  be  derived  from  electricity,  which  may 
be  the  uiimediate  cause  of  a  change  of  the  dis- 
tril)ution  of  the  magnetic  fluid  contained  in  the 
ferruginous  vapors  that  are  imagined  to  float  in 
the  air. 

M.  Arago's  beautiful  experiment  on  the  mag- 
netic ert'ects  of  different  metals  is  now  well 
known ;  and,  as  it  deserves,  attracts  attention 
every  where.  The  following  are  some  results 
obtained  by  M.  M.  Prevost  and  CoUadon, 
which,  as  they  vary  slightly  in  certain  points 
from  those  as  yet  publislied  in  this  country,  will 
be  interesting  to  such  as  pursue  tliis  brancli  of 
science.  A  disc  of  glass  covered  with  lead,  or  a 
single  leaf  of  tin  glued  on  to  wood,  sensibly 
deviated  the  needle.  Wood  alone,  or  sulphur, 
or  a  disc  of  peroxide  of  iron,  had  no  appreciable 
effect.  A  screen  of  copper,  or  copper  and  zinc 
interposed,  diminished  the  effect  without  destroy- 
ing it.  Tiie  diminution  was  greater  as  the  screen 
was  thicker,  or  placed  nearer  to  the  needle.  A 
screen  of  glass  iiad  no  influertce.  If  the  inter- 
posed metallic  screen  was  pierced  by  an  aper- 
ture equal  in  diameter  to  the  length  of  the 
needle,  its  effect  was  very  nearly  the  same.  A 
vertical  magnet  suspended  in  the  centre  of  a 
cylinder  of  copper  remained  unmoved,  whatever 
the  direction  or  rapidity  of  rotation  of  the  ring. 
VV'lien  two  needles  were  fixed  together  in  a  simi- 
lar direction,  the  effect  increased;  wiien  they 
were  placed  with  thei- opposite  poles  together,  it 
ceased  entirely.  A  needle  magnetised,  so  as  to 
have  similar  poles  at  its  two  extremities,  was 
the  apparatus  most  sensible  to  the  motion  of  the 
discs.  It  was  one  of  this  kind  which  they  used 
m  tlieir  delicate  experiments.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  M.  M.  Prevost  and  CoUadon  is, 
that  the  efl'ects  are  due  to  a  transient  magnetisa- 
tion of  the  discs,  which,  not  being  able  to  modify 
itself  with  a  rapidity  proportional  to  tliat  by 
which  the  difi'erent  points  of  the  disc  are  dis- 
])hiced  by  rotation,  are  transported  to  a  small 
angular  distance  from  the  needle  before  they  are 
changed,  and  draw  it  after  them.  This  is  the 
same  explanation  in  efi'ect  as  that  of  Messrs. 
Herschel  and  Babbage.  Experiments  made 
with  care,  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  velo- 
city and  the  distance  of  tlie  discs,  indicated  that 
the  angles  of  deviation,  and  not  their  sines,  aug- 
mented proportionally  with  tlie  velocity,  at  least 
within  certain  limits,  and  that  the  sines  of  the 
angles  of  deviation  increased  in  an  inverse  ratio 
of  the  power,  two  and  two-tenths  of  tiie  distance. 
They  were  careful  to  employ,  in  this  determina- 
tion, discs  having  diameters  very  great  in  com- 
parison to  the  length  of  the  needle. 

There  are  some  important  circumstances  which 
require  attention,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  method  of  constructing  artificial 
magnets.  The  nature  of  the  body  must  be 
adapted  to  the  power  which  is  to  render  it  mag- 
netic;  remembering,  tliat  soft  ferruginous  bodies 
both  acquire  and  lose  magnetism  more  easily 
than  those  which  are  harder.  Several  magnets 
are  much  preferable  to  a  single  one,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  communicating  magnetism ,  in  the 
application  of  which  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  south  pole  of  the  magnet  produces  a 
north  pole  in  the  part  of  tlie  ferruginous  body  to 
which  it  is  first  applied,  while  tlie  north  pole  of 
the  magnet  produces  a  south  pole. 

The  late  Dr.  Gowin  Kni(;ht  practised  a  me- 
thod, which  he  never  published,  of  commu- 
nicating to  iron  a  very  considerable  magnetic 
virtue,  and  also  of  increasing  that  of  feeble  mag- 
nets. From  a  report,  delivered  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  1744,  it  appears  that  he  had  prepared 
a  small  eight-coined  bar  of  steel,  tliree  inches 
and  almost  seven-tenths  long,  and  about  half  an 
ounce  troy  in  weight,  whicii  lifted  by  one  of  its 
ends  about  eleven  of  the  same  ounces ;  that 
another  plain  bar  of  steel,  and  a  parallelopiped 
form,  five  inches  nine-tenths  long,  four-tenths  oi 
an  inch  broad,  and  two-tenths  of  an  inch  thick, 
weighing  two  ounces  eight  pennyweights  and  a 
half,  lifted  in  like  manner,  by  one  of  its  ends, 
twenty  troy  ounces ;  that  a  steel  bar,  almost  of 
the  same  form  as  the  last,  but  only  four  inches 
in  length,  capped,  or  armed  with  iron  at  each 
end,  cramped  with  silver,  and  weighing  alto- 
gether one  ounce  fourteen  pennyweights,  lifted 
by  the  feet  of  the  armour  full  four  pounds  troy; 
and  that  a  single  block  of  steel,  of  a  parallelo- 
piped form,  almost  four  inches  long,  and  one  inch 
and  two-tenths  high,  and  four-tenths  of  an  inch 
thick,  armed  with  iron,  cramped  with  brass,  and 
suspended  by  a  ring  of  the  same,  and  weighing 
altogether  fourteen  ounces  one  pennyweight, 
lifted  by  the  feet  of  the  armour  fourteen  pounds 
two  ounces  and  a  half  troy  weight.  He  also 
exhibited  a  compound  artificial  magnet,  consist- 
ing of  twelve  bars  of  steel  armed,  which  lifted 
by  the  feet  of  the  armour,  as  the  last,  twenty- 
three  troy  pounds  two  ounces  afid  a  half.  At 
the  same  time  he  presented  belbre  the  society  a 
small  armed  load-stone,  which  with  its  armour 
weighed  seven  pennyweights  fourteen  grains,  and 
which  could  scarcely  lift  two  ounces;  but,  im- 
proved by  his  method,  it  sustained  six  ounces 
eighteen  pennyweights  and  three  grains. 

Mr.  Canton's  process  must  now  be  adverted 
to.  This  ingenious  philosopher  was  able,  in 
about  half  an  hour's  time,  to  communicate  to  six 
bars  of  hardened  steel,  at  first  entirely  destitute 
of  any  magnetic  virtue,  the  utmost  virtue  they 
were  capable  of  receiving,  and  that  without  the 
mediation  or  assistance  of  any  natural  load- 
stone, or  of  any  artificial  magnet.  Mr.  Canton 
has  published  a  descrijition  of  his  process,  with 
such  directions,  that  any  person  may  readily 
perform  the  same.  For  this  purpose  procure  a 
dozen  bars ;  six  of  soft  steel,  each  three  inches 
long,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  broad,  and  one-twen- 
tieth of  an  inch  thick,  with  two  pieces  of  iron, 
each  half  the  length  of  one  of  the  bars,  but  of 
the  same  breadth  and  thickness :  and  six  of  the 
hard  steel,  each  five  inches  and  a  half  long,  half 
an  inch  broad,  and  three-twentieths  of  an  inch 
thick,  with  two  pieces  of  iron  of  half  die  length, 
but  the  whole  breadth  and  thickness  of  one  of 
the  hard  bars;  and  let  all  the  bars  be  marked 
with  a  line  quite  round  them  at  one  end.  Then 
take  an  iron  poker  and  tongs,  or  two  bars  of 
iron,  plate  Magnetism,  fig.  1,  the  larger  they 
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are,  and  the  longer  they  have  been  used  tlie  bet- 
ter; and,  fixin<^'  the  poker  upriglit  between  tlie 
knees,  hold  it  near  to  tlie  top  of  one  of  the  soft 
bars  having  its  marked  end  downward,  by  a 
piece  of  sewing  silk,  which  must  be  pulled  tight 
with  the  left  haiid,  that  the  bar  may  not  slide ; 
then  grasping  the  tongs  with  the  right  hand  a  little 
below  the  middle,  and  laymg  them  nearly  in  a 
vertical  position,  let  the  bar  be  stroked  by  the 
lower  entl,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  about 
ten  times  on  each  side,  which  will  give  it  a  mag- 
netic power  sufficient  to  lift  a  small  key  at  the 
marked  end  ;  which  end,  if  the  bar  was  suspend- 
ed on  a  point,  would  turn  towards  the  north, 
and  is,  therefore,  called  the  nortli  pole,  and  the 
unmarked  end  is,  for  the  same  reason,  called  the 
south  pole  of  the  bar.  Four  of  the  soft  bars 
being  impregnated  after  this  manner,  lay  the 
other  two,  fig.  2,  parallel  to  each  other,  at  the 
distance  of  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  between 
the  two  pieces  of  iron  belonging  to  them,  with  a 
north  and  a  south  pole  against  each  piece  of 
iron  ;  then  take  two  of  tlie  four  bars  already 
made  magnetical,  and  place  them  together  so  as 
to  make  a  douijle  bar  in  thickness,  the  north 
pole  of  one  being  even  with  the  south  pole  of 
the  other;  and  the  remaining  two  being  put  to 
tliese,  one  on  each  side,  so  as  to  have  two  north 
and  two  soutli  poles  together,  separate  the  north 
from  tlie  south  poles  at  one  end  by  a  large  pin, 
and  place  them  perpendicularly  with  that  end 
downward,  on  the  middle  of  one  of  the  parallel 
bars,  the  two  north  poles  towards  its  south, 
and  the  tw-o  south  poles  towards  its  north  end. 
Slide  tliem  backwards  and  forwards  three  or  four 
times  over  the  whole  length  of  the  bar,  and,  re- 
moving them  fvom  the  middle  of  this^  place 
them  on  the  middle  of  the  other  bar  as  before 
directed,  and  go  over  that  in  the  same  manner  ; 
then  turn  both  the  bars  with  the  other  side  up- 
ward, and  repeat  the  former  operation :  this 
being  done,  take  the  two  from  between  the 
pieces  of  iron  ;  and,  placing  the  two  outermost  of 
the  touching  bars  in  their  room,  let  the  other 
two  be  the  outermost  of  tlie  four  to  touch  these ; 
and  this  process  being  repeated  till  each  pair  of 
bars  has  been  touched  three  or  four  times  over, 
which  will  give  them  a  considerable  magnetic 
power,  put  the  half  dozen  together  after  the 
manner  of  tlie  four,  fig.  3,  and  touch  with  them 
two  pairs  of  the  hard  bars,  placed  between  the 
irons,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  an  inch  from 
each  other  :  then  lay  the  soft  bars  aside,  and  with 
the  four  hard  ones  let  the  other  two  be  impreg- 
nated, fig.  4,  holding  the  touching  bars  apart  at 
the  lower  end  nearly  two-tenths  of  an  inch,  to 
which  distance  let  them  be  separated  after  they 
are  set  on  the  parallel  bar,  and  brought  together 
again  after  they  are  taken  off;  tiiis  being  ob- 
served, proceed,  according  to  the  method  already 
described,  till  each  pair  has  been  touched  two  or 
three  times  over.  But,  as  this  vertical  way  of 
touching  a  bar  will  not  give  it  quite  so  much  of 
the  magnetic  virtue  as  it  will  receive,  let  each 
pair  be  touched  once  or  twice  over,  in  their  pa- 
rallel position  between  the  irons  fig.  5,  with  two 
of  the  bars  held  horizontally,  or  nearly  so,  by 
drawing  at  the  same  time  the  north  of  one,  from 
the  middle,  over  the  south  end  of  a  parallel  bar  : 


then  bringing  them  to  the  middle  again,  without 
touching  the  parallel  bar,  give  three  or  four  of 
these  iiorizontal  sWokes  to  each  side.  The  hori- 
zontal touch,  after  the  vertical,  will  make  the 
bars  as  strong  as  they  possibly  can  be  made  ;  as 
appears  by  their  not  receiving  any  additional 
strength,  when  the  vertical  touch  is  given  by  a 
greater  number  of  bars,  and  the  horizontal  by 
those  of  a  superior  magnetic  power.  This  whole 
process  may  be  gone  through  in  the  space  of 
half  an  hour,  and  each  of  the  larger  bars,  if  well 
hardened,  may  be  made  to  lift  twenty-eight  troy 
ounces,  and  sometimes  more.  And  when  these 
bars  are  thus  impregnated  they  will  give  to  a 
hard  bar  of  the  same  size  its  full  virtue  in  less 
than  two  minutes;  and  will,  therefore,  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  magnetism  in  navigation  and 
experimental  philosophy,  much  better  than  the 
load-stone,  which  is  well  known  not  to  have  suf- 
ficient power  to  impregnate  hard  bars.  The  half 
dozen  being  put  into  a  case  fig.  6,  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  two  poles  of  tiie  same  denomi- 
nation may  not  be  together,  and  their  irons  with 
them  as  one  bar,  they  will  retain  the  virtue  they 
have  received  ;  but  if  their  power  should,  by 
making  experiments,  be  ever  so  far  impaired,  it 
may  be  restored  witliout  any  foreign  assistance 
in  a  few  minutes.  And  if^  out  of  curiosity,  a 
much  larger  set  should  be  required,  these  will 
communicate  to  them  a  sufficient  power  to  pro- 
ceed with,  and  they  may  in  a  short  time  by  the 
same  method  be  brought  to  a  full  strength.  Mr. 
Cp.nton,  by  the  same  process,  communicated 
magnetic  virtue  in  two  large  bars,  each  half  an 
inch  square,  ten  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
weighing  nearly  ten  ounces  twelve  pennyweights, 
to  such  a  degree,  that  one  of  them  lifted  by  one 
of  its  ends  seventy-nine  ounces  and  nine  penny- 
weights :  and  a  flat  semicircular  magnet,  weigh- 
ing an  ounce  and  twelve  pennyweights,  was 
made  to  lift,  by  applying  its  two  ends  together  to 
an  iron  wedge,  ninety  troy  ounces.  The  same 
ingenious  gentleman  could  also  readily  deprive 
his  beirs  of  their  virtue;  and  change  the  poles 
of  a  natural  load-stone,  by  placing  it  in  an  in- 
verted direction,  between  the  contrary  poles  of 
his  larger  bars,  laid  down  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  in  the  same  straight  line  continued 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  either  of  the  poles,  without  touching  the 
stone  with  either  of  the  bars. 

The  method  in  which  the  steel  he  made  use  of 
was  hardened  is  as  follows: — Having  cut  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  leather  of  old  shoes  into  very 
small  pieces,  an  iron  pan  is  provided,  which  a  lit- 
tle exceeds  the  length  of  a  bar,  and  is  wide  enough 
to  admit  of  two  bars  side  by  side  without  touch- 
ing each  other  on  the  pan,  and  at  least  an  inch 
deep.  This  pan  is  nearly  half  filled  with  the 
bits  of  leather,  upon  which  are  laid  the  two 
bars,  having  fastened  to  the  end  of  each  a  small 
wire  for  taking  them  out:  the  pan  is  then  cjuite 
filled  with  the  leather,  and  placed  on  a  gentle 
flat  fire,  being  covered  and  surrounded  with 
charcoal.  The  pan,  being  brought  to  something 
more  than  a  red  heat,  is  kept  about  half  an  hour; 
and  the  bars  are  suddenly  quenched  in  a  large 
quantity  of  cold  water.  Mr.  Home,  in  his 
Essays  on  Iron  and  Steel,  p.  147,  claims  the 
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merit  of  directing  this  process  for  hardening  Mr. 

Canton's  bars. 

Captain  Scoresby  furnishes  us  with  some 
very  valuable  information  relative  to  the  mode 
of  making  artificial  magnets.  '  Being  desirous,' 
says  he,  '  of  applying  my  process  to  the  cou- 
btruction  of  powerful  artificial  magnets,  I  pre- 
pared (with  tiie  assistance  of  the  armourer  on 
bo;>rd)  six  bars  of  steel,  and  bars  properly  tem- 
pered, suitable  for  a  large  compound  magnet. 
The  soft  steel  bars  were  nearly  eight  inches  long, 
half  an  inch  broad,  and  a  sixth  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  bars  for  the  compound  magnet,  seven  in 
number,  which  were  of  the  horse-shoe  form, 
were  each  two  feet  long  before  they  were  curved, 
and  eleven  inches  from  the  crown  to  the  end 
when  finished,  one  inch  broad,  and  three-eighths 
thick.  These  bars  were  combined  by  three  pins 
passing  througli  the  whole,  and  screwing  into 
the  last ;  and  any  number  of  them  could  be 
united  into  one  magnet  by  means  of  a  spare  set 
of  pins  screwed  throughout  their  length,  and 
furnished  with  nuts.  In  addition  to  these  bars, 
&c.,  1  provided  separate  feeders  or  conductors  of 
soft  iron,  suitable  for  connecting  the  poles  of 
each  of  the  bars  of  the  compound  magnet,  and 
also  another  conductor,  fitted  to  the  whote  when 
combined.  With  this  apparatus,  I  proceeded 
to  give  the  magnetic  virtue  as  follows  : — I  took 
a  rod  of  soft  steel,  which  I  considered  better  than 
a  poker,  and  hammered  it  for  a  minute  or  two, 
while  held  vertically  upon  a  large  bar  of  soft 
iron  in  the  same  position.  This  gave  consider- 
able magnetism  to  the  steel  rod.  On  the  top 
of  this,  I  then  hammered  each  of  the  six  bars 
of  soft  steel,  until  the  accession  of  lifting  power 
ceased.  Then  fixing  two  of  them  on  a  board, 
with  their  different  poles  opposite  and  formed, 
by  a  feeder  at  each  end,  into  a  paralellogram,  I 
rubbed  these  after  the  manner  of  Canton,  by 
means  of  the  other  four  bars,  and  found  the:r 
magnetism  greatly  augmented.  The  other  four 
bars  were  operated  upon  in  pairs,  in  a  similar 
way,  those  already  strengthened  being  used  for 
strengthening  the  others,  and  each  pair  heing 
successively  changed  until  all  the  bars  were 
found  to  be  magnetised  to  saturation.  A  pair 
of  them  now  possessed  a  lifting  power  of  two 
pounds  and  a  half. 

'  The  next  step  was  to  touch  the  bars  intended 
for  the  compound  magnet,  by  means  of  these 
six  bars  now  magnetised.  For  this  purpose,  the 
six  bars  were  combined  into  two  magnets,  by 
tying  three  of  them  together,  with  similar  poles 
in  contact;  these  two  were  then  placed  with 
opposite  poles,  in  connexion,  and  tied  together 
at  one  end,  but  separated  about  the  third  of  an 
inch  at  the  other,  so  as  to  form  one  compound 
niagnet,  and  a  conductor  was  kept  constantly 
applied  to  the  open  end  of  it,  when  not  in  use, 
to  preserve  the  power  from  being  lost.  One  of 
the  bars  of  the  horse-^hoe  magnet,  with  a  con- 
ductor placed  across  the  poles,  was  now  placed 
on  a  board,  in  a  groove  cut  so  as  to  hold  it  fast 
under  the  operation.  The  straight  bar  magnet 
was  then  placed  erect  on  the  middle  of  it,  with 
the  separated  poles  downward,  and  rubbed 
against  the  horse-shoe  bar,  from  the  middle  to 
one  of  its  poles,  until  the  north  pole  of  the  one 


was  in  connexion  with  the  pole  intended  to 
become  the  south  of  the  other ;  thence  it  was 
rubbed  back  again,  with  the  south  oole  of  fhe 
magnet  in  advance,  as  far  as  the  other  extremity, 
or  that  intended  for  the  north  pole  of  the  horse- 
shoe bar.  Two  or  three  strokes  of  this  kind 
being  made  from  end  to  end  of  the  i)ar,  on 
each  side  of  the  bar,  the  north  and  south  poles 
of  the  magnet  being  always  directed  to  the 
north  and  south  poles  of  the  bar  respectively, 
the  magnet  was  slipped  sideways  otf,  when  at 
the  pole  of  the  bar,  and  the  bar  was  found  to 
have  acquired  such  a  magnetic  power  as  to 
enable  it  to  sustain  a  weight  of  several  ounces, 
hung  from  the  conductor.  Each  of  the  bars  of 
the  horse-shoe  magnet  was  treated  this  way  in 
succession,  and  then  the  first  five  bars  of  the 
magnet,  being  combined  by  the  screws,  were 
employed  in  the  same  way  as  the  soft  steel 
magnet  had  been  used,  for  increasing  the  power 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  bars,  by  which  they 
were  rendered  capable  of  carrying  above  two 
pounds  weight  each.  These  were  then  substi- 
tuted, in  the  combined  magnet,  for  the  fourtli 
and  fifth  bars,  whde  the  latter  underwent  the 
touch  of  the  other  five  in  combination ;  and,  in 
their  turn,  the  second  and  third,  and  then  the 
seventh  and  first,  were  subjected  to  a  similar 
treatment.  After  these  operations,  which  oc- 
cupied forty-three  minutes,  the  compound  mag- 
net, with  all  the  seven  bars  in  connexion,  lifted 
ten  pounds. 

'  After  a  second  series  of  the  same  kind  of 
manipulations,  five  of  the  bars  in  combination 
carried  fifteen  pounds ;  and,  after  a  third  series, 
eighteen  pounds  ;  but  as,  on  trying  a  fifth  series, 
little  augmentation  took  place,  the  process  was 
discontinued.  The  whole  of  the  operations, 
from  l-.eginning  to  end,  occupied  above  foui 
hours;  bu*  as  I  generally  rubbed  each  bar 
witii  twelve  strokes  on  each  side,  instead  of  one 
or  two,  which  I  afterwards  found  sufficient,  and 
in  other  parts  of  thp  process  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  labor  which  turned  to  no  account, 
I  doubt  not  but  the  whole  might  have  been 
completed,  beginning  without  the  smallest  per- 
ceptible magnetism,  and  ending  with  a  lifting 
power  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  in  the  space 
of  two  hours,  or  less.' 

Mr.  Michell's  method  of  making  artificial 
magnets  may  be  thus  described  : — Prepare  ? 
dozen  bars  of  steel,  of  about  one  ounce  and  three- 
quarters  weight  each,  six  inciies  long,  and  half 
an  inch  broad  :  let  these  be  hardened  by  immer- 
sion into  water  at  a  red  heat.  The  size  and 
shape  of  the  bars  maybe  varied  at  pleasure,  pro- 
vided that  the  length  be  proportioned  to  the 
thickness.  The  best  sort  of  steel  is  that  which 
has  no  veins  of  iron  in  it,  and  Mr.  Michell 
found  the  common  blistered  steel  at  least  equal 
to  any  other.  In  order  to  preserve  the  bars,  they 
must  be  placed  in  a  box  furnished  with  two 
pieces  of  iron,  about  an  inch  long  each.  These 
pieces  of  iron  may  be  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  square,  and  should  be  filed  perfectly  smooth 
on  the  '•ides.  Aciainst  these  are  to  be  placed, 
with  their  edges  towards  them,  the  twelve  mag- 
netical  bars,  six  on  one  side,  with  their  south  or 
north  poles  one  way,  and  six  on  the  other  side, 
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with  the  same  poles  the  contrary  way.  It  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  these  bars  must  neither 
be  taken  out,  nor  put  in,  all,  or  too  many  on  a 
side  at  once ;  for  if  two  only  be  left  with  their 
poles  of  the  same  denomination  the  same  way, 
without  one  or  more  on  the  other  side  to  coun- 
terbalance their  effects,  they  will  injure  each 
other.  In  order  to  make  the  marked  ends  of 
these  bars  south  poles,  and  the  other  ends  north 
poles,  place  six  of  them  in  a  line  north  and  south, 
bringing  the  unmarked  end  of  one  to  touch  the 
marked  end  of  the  next  throughout;  the  marked 
ends  lying  towards  the  north,  which  will  be  some 
advantage  to  them.  Then  take  an  armed  magnet, 
and  placing  it  with  both  poles  upon  one  of  the 
bars,  the  north  pole  towards  the  marked  end, 
which  is  to  be  a  south  pole,  and  the  south  pole 
towards  the  unmarked  end,  which  is  to  be  a  north 
pole,  slide  it  backwards  and  forwards  from  end 
to  end  of  the  whole  line  of  bars  three  or  four 
times,  taking  care  that  they  all  touch.  Then, 
taking  it  off,  remove  the  two  endmost  bars  into 
the  middle,  and  pass  over  them  again  three  or 
four  timt*i.  Having  thus  touched  the  bars,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  turn  them  with  the  other 
side  uppermost,  and  to  magnetise  again  on  that 
side  as  before,  omitting  the  endmost  bars,  till 
they  are  removed  into  the  middle,  when  they 
must  undergo  the  same  process. 

Professor  Steinhauser  has  ascertained,  that  if, 
by  the  process  of  Canton,  we  unite,  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  two  steel  bars,  and  two  contacts  of 
iron,  it  is  better  to  operate  by  the  double  touch 
in  a  circle,  than  by  a  motion  backwards  and  for- 
wards. Again,  when  we  combine  these  bars  in 
a  square,  the  force  of  that  which  we  wish  to 
magnetise  ought  to  increase  in  proportion  as  the 
other  magnet  has  become  more  energetic.  In 
magnetising  horse-shoe  magnets,  it  is  much  more 
advantageous  to  place  two  of  these  bent  bars, 
with  their  friendly  poles  so  situated,  as  that  the 
magnetic  circle  sliall  be  completed  ;  and  that  we 
should  then  touch  circularly,  with  the  magnet 
destined  to  communicate  the  power.  When  the 
two  horse-shoe  bars  are  separated,  they  lose 
usually  a  considerable  part  of  their  force,  if  wc 
do  not  previously  decompose  the  great  circuit 
into  two  smaller  ones,  by  applying  each  coQtact 
to  its  curved  magnet  before  the  separation.  In 
this  way  the  two  separated  magnets  lose  little  or 
nothing  of  their  power  ;  and  two  may  be  touched 
in  the  same  time  that  one  is  on  the  usual  plan. 

Among  artificial  magnets,  those  which  are 
bent  into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  therefore 
termed  horse-shoe  magnets,  are  reckoned  the 
most  powerful.  To  render  such  a  shaped  piece 
magnetic,  place  a  pair  of  magnetised  bars  against 
the  ends  of  the  horse-shoe,  with  the  south  end  of 
the  bar  against  that  of  the  horse-shoe  which  is 
intended  to  bo  north,  and  the  north  end  of  the 
oar  to  that  which  is  to  be  the  south  ;  the  lifter, 
of  soft  iron,  to  be  placed  at  the  other  end  of  tiic 
bars.  Also  rub  the  surfaces  of  the  horse-shoe 
with  the  pair  of  bars,  disposed  like  the  legs  of 
compasses  when  a  little  open,  or  with  another 
horse-shoe  magnet,  turning  the  poles  properly  to 
those  of  the  proposed  magnet;  and  being  careful 
that  these  bars  never  touch  the  ends  of  the 
straight  bars.  To  prevent  a  sudden  separation 
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of  the  bars  from  the  horse-shoe,  which  woul  1 
considerably  diminish  the  force  of  the  latter, 
slide  on  the  lifter,  or  support,  to  the  end  of  the 
horse-shoe  magnet,  but  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  may  not  touch  the  bars ;  they  may  t!ien  be 
taken  away,  and  the  support  slid  to  its  place. 

A  A,  tig.  7,  represents  a  magnet  thus  contrived, 
and  A  F  the  armature  or  pieces  of  iron,  the  projec- 
tions for  which  are  at  F  F,  and  to  which  the  cen- 
tra! piece  of  iron  D  is  made  to  adhere.  The  dotted 
line  represents  a  brass  box,  having  a  ring  O  at 
its  upper  part,  by  which  the  armed  magnet  may 
be  suspended.  Thus  the  two  poles  of  tlie  mag- 
net, winch  are  at  F  and  F,  are  made  to  act  on 
every  part  alike,  and  the  straight  piece  of  iron 
D  may  be  conveniently  applied  for  supporting  a 
weight. 

The  variable  power  of  a  magnet  may  be 
shown  by  suspending  iron  to  it,  in  the  following 
manner : — Suspend  a  magnet  in  a  place  that  is 
not  much  shaken,  and  apply  to  it  as  much  weight 
of  iron  as  it  will  just  support.  Let  a  hook  or  a 
scale,  like  those  used  for  a  balance,  be  fastened 
to  the  iron  slide.  On  the  day  following  the 
operator  may  put  a  little  more  weight  into  the 
scale,  which  the  magnet  will  support.  One  or 
two  days  after  a  little  more  weight  may  be  added, 
and  so  on  ;  the  power  of  the  magnet  increasing 
daily ;  and  though  this  increase  of  power  is 
neither  unlimited  nor  very  regular,  being  aifected 
in  some  measure  by  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and 
cold,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  power  of  a  mag- 
net will  be  considerably  increased  by  this  con- 
trivance. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  if,  in  the  course  of 
the  operation,  the  iron  were  to  drop  from  the 
magnet,  on  replacing  it,  you  will  find  that  the 
magnet  will  no  longer  support  as  much  weight  as 
it  did  a  moment  before ;  so  that  now  you  must 
diminish  the  weight,  though  in  the  course  of  the 
'following  days  you  may  increase  it  gradually 
again ;  hence,  in  placing  the  weights  into  the 
scale,  or  upon  the  hook,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  give  it  any  jerk,  so  as  to  cause  the  iron  to  fall 
off,  otherwise  a  great  deal  of  the  work  will  be 
lost. 

The  reason  of  this  experiment  is,  that  the  iron, 
being  rendered  magnetic,  tends  to  strengthen  the 
magnetism  of  the  raannet  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  magnet  endeavours  to  render  magnetic 
any  ferruginous  substance  that  is  placed  within 
its  sphere  of  action.  When  the  iron  falls  ofl"  the 
magnet  loses  part  of  the  acquired  power,  espe- 
cially if  the  magnet  had  acquired  more  than  its 
point  of  saturation,  there  having  been  removed 
the  cause  which  kept  it  up  ;  and,  when  the  iron  is 
replaced,  the  mac^net  will  not  recover  the  lost 
power  very  readily,  because  there  is  required  a 
considerable  time  to  communicate  a  certain  de- 
gree of  magnetic  power  to  a  hard  ferruginous 
substance,  as  the  magnet  is,  especially  when  that 
magnetism  must  be  communicated  by  the  action 
of  a  proportionably  weak  magnet,  like  the  iron 
weight. 

According  to  i'F-pinus's  hypothesis  of  the  mag- 
netic fluid,  this  experiment  is  thus  explained  : — 
The  magnetic  fluid  in  a  magnet  is  not  equally 
dispersed  through  its  substance,  but  one  pole  or 
half  of  it  is  overcharged,  and  the  other  under- 
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charged.  There  is  a  strong  attraction  between 
the  undercliargetl  part  and  the  superfluous  quan- 
tity of  magnetic  fluid  in  the  overcliarged  part, 
and  the  restoration  of  tlie  balance  is  in  a  great 
measure  prevented  by  the  hardness  or  some  other 
quality  of  the  magnet.  Now,  when  the  iron  is 
affixed  to  the  magnet,  it  becomes  magnetic,  viz. 
that  oart  of  it  which  is  contiguous  to  the  over- 
charged pole  of  the  magnet  becomes  undercharg- 
ed, and  the  opposite  one  becomes  overcharged. 
In  this  situation  the  undercharged  part  of  the  iron, 
endeavouring  to  draw  the  magnetic  fluid  of  the 
magnet  towards  itself,  accumulates  or  draws  it  still 
nearer  to  that  overcharged  pole  of  the  magnet ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  the  overcharged  part  of 
the  iron  being  contiguous  to  the  undercharged 
pole  of  the  magnet,  tends  continually  to  drive 
the  magnetic  fluid  away  from  that  undercharged 
pole  of  the  magnet;  but  the  power  of  the  mag- 
net, according  to  the  hypothesis,  depends  on  the 
unequal  distribution  of  the  magnetic  fluid,  there- 
fore the  action  of  the  iron,  by  endeavouring 
continually  to  increase  tliat  unequal  distribution, 
must  increase  the  power  of  the  magnet. 

It  follows  from  this  experiment,  that  a  magnet 
is  apt  to  lose  much  of  its  power  when  kept  witii- 
out  any  iron  aflixed  to  it. 

As  heat  is  observed  to  destroy  magnetism,  so 
it  may  also  be  employed  to  induce  it  on  sub- 
stances that  are  susceptible  of  magnetism.  Dr. 
Gilbert  says,  that  the  ores  of  iron,  which  are  in 
that  particular  metallic  state  which  he  considers 
as  most  susceptible  of  magnetism,  will  acquire 
it  by  long  continuance  in  a  red  heat,  if  laid  in 
the  magnetic  direction,  and  that  their  polarity  is 
conformable  to  their  position,  that  end  of  the 
mass  which  is  next  the  north  becoming  the  north 
pole.  He  also  made  many  experiments  on  iron 
and  steel  bars  exposed  to  strong  heats  in  the 
magnetical  direction.  Such  experiments  have 
been  made  since  Gilbert's  time  in  great  numbers. 
Dr.  Ilooke,  in  1684,  made  experiments  on  rods 
of  iron  and  steel,  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  seven  inches  long.  He  found  them  to 
acquire  permanent  magnetism  by  exposure  to 
strong  heat  in  the  magnetic  direction,  and  if 
allowed  to  cool  in  that  direction.  But  the  mag- 
netism tlius  acquired  l)y  steel  rods  was  much 
stronger,  and  more  permanent,  if  they  were  sud- 
denly quenciied  with  cold  water,  so  as  to  temper 
them  very  hard.  He  found  that  the  end  which 
was  next  to  the  north,  or  the  lower  end  of  a  ver- 
tical bar,  was  always  its  permanent  north  pole. 
Even  quenching  the  upper  end,  while  the  rest 
was  suffered  to  cool  gradually,  rendered  it  a  very 
sensible  soutli  pole.  No  magnetism  was  acquired 
if  this  operation  was  performed  on  a  rod  lying 
at  rir;lit  an'^Mes  to  tlie  ma'j,netical  direction. 

Mr.  Scoresby  has  invented  a  very  useful  y)ioce 
of  apparatus  called  a  magnetimeter.  This  in- 
strument consists  of  a  small  table  of  brass,  about 
four  inches  square,  and  three  inclies  high,  having 
a  plate  of  brass  attached  to  it  by  hinges,  and 
moveable  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  pinion, 
through  an  arc  of  250°  of  a  vertical  circle.  This 
plate  has  a  small  straight  groove  running  from 
end  to  end,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  bars  of 
metal,  tlie  polarity  of  which  is  to  be  detennined. 
These  bars  are  readily  fixed  to  the  plate,  by  being 


slipped  through  a  circular  aperture  in  the  end 
of  a  spring,  which,  perforating  the  moveable 
plate,  is  marked  by  a  graduated  circle,  screwed 
on  the  side  of  the  table.  On  the  brass  table  is 
placed  a  moveable  flat  plate  of  brass,  divided 
into  degrees,  and  furnished  with  a  magnetic 
needle  with  an  agate  cap  traversing  on  a  brass  or 
steel  point.  The  needle  can  be  changed  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  circumstances ;  a  very 
light  and  strongly  magnetised  one  being  used  in 
delicate  experiments.  The  compass,  or  plate 
carrying  the  needle,  being  moveable,  its  distance 
from  the  bar  resting  on  the  moveable  plate,  can 
be  varied  at  pleasure.  The  centre  of  the  hinge 
is  one-tenth  of  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the 
table ;  and  the  bars  in  use,  being  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  are  sunk  in  the  groove  of 
the  moveable  plate,  to  such  a  depth  that  their 
axis,  or  centre,  precisely  corresponds  with  the 
centre  of  the  hinges;  hence  the  middle  of  the 
extremity  of  each  bar  is  at  the  same  elevation, 
and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  needle  in 
every  position  of  the  moveable  limb.  To  give 
firmness  to  the  instrument,  in  making  experi- 
ments, the  table  is  fixed  by  the  feet  to  a  mass  of 
lead,  of  seven  or  eight  pounds  weight.  By 
means  of  this  plate  of  lead,  which  has  a  screw 
at  each  corner,  the  whole  apparatus  is  readily 
put  into  a  horizontal  position.  With  this  ap- 
paratus, Mr.  Scoresby  made  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, which  are  fully  detailed  in  theTransactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ix.,  and 
of  which  the  follov>'ing  are  the  principal  results. 

1.  Iron  bars  become  magnetical  by  position, 
except  when  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic 
equator,  the  upper  end,  as  regards  the  position 
of  the  magnetic  equator,  becoming  a  south  pole, 
and  the  lower  extremity  a  north  pole. 

2.  No  attraction  or  repulsion  appears  between 
a  magnetised  needle  and  iron  bars;  the  latter 
being  free  from  permanent  magnetism,  whenever 
the  iron  is  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  equator; 
consequently,  by  measuring  the  angle  of  non- 
attraction,  in  a  bar  placed  north  and  south,  we 
discover  the  magnetic  dip. 

3.  Before  a  magnet  can  attract  iron,  that  is 
totally  free  from  both  permanent  magnetism  and 
that  of  opposition,  it  infuses  into  the  iron  a 
magnetism  of  contrary  polarity  to  that  of  the 
attracting  pole. 

4.  A  bar  of  soft  iron,  held  in  any  position, 
except  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  equator, 
may  be  rendered  magnetical  by  a  blow  with  a 
hammer  or  other  hard  substance  ;  in  such  cases, 
the  magnetism  of  position  seems  to  be  fixed  in 
it,  so  as  to  give  it  a  permanent  polarity. 

5.  An  iron  bar,  with  permanent  polarity, 
when  placed  any  where  in  the  plane  of  the  mag- 
netic equator,  may  be  deprived  of  its  magnetism 
by  a  blow. 

G.  Iron  is  rendered  magnetical  if  scoured  or 
filed,  bent  or  twisted,  when  in  the  position  of 
the  magnetic  axis,  or  near  this  position  ;  the 
upper  end  becoming  a  south  pole,  and  the  lower 
end  a  north  pole ;  but  the  magnetism  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  same  means,  if  the  bar  be  held 
in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  equator. 

7.  Iron  heated  to  redness,  and  quenched  in 
water,  in  a  vertical  position,  becomes  magnetic; 
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the  upper  end  gaining  south  polarity,  and  the 
lower  end  north. 

8.  Hot  iron  receives  more  magnetism  of  po- 
sition than  the  same  when  cold. 

9.  A  bar-magnet,  if  hammered  when  in  a 
vertical  position,  or  in  the  position  of  the  mag- 
netic axis,  has  its  power  increased,  if  the  south 
pole  be  upward,  and  loses  some  of  its  magnetism 
if  the  north  end  be  upward. 

10.  A  bar  of  soft  steel,  without  magnetic 
virtue,  has  its  magnetism  of  position  fixed  in  it, 
by  hammering  it  when  in  a  vertical  position ; 
and  loses  its  magnetism  by  being  stiuck  when 
in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  equator. 

The  application  of  magnetism  to  nautical  pur- 
poses must  now  be  noticed.  The  history  of  the 
compass  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  as  the 
Chinese  appear  to  have  possessed  this  important 
instrument  long  prior  to  its  use  in  Europe.  See 
Compass. 

A  common  sewing-needle,  rendered  magneti- 
cal,  and  simply  laid  upon  water,  or  fastened  to  a 
cork  or  straw,  &c.,  and  so  laid  upon  water  in  a 
glass,  or  earthen  or  wooden  cup;  or  else  sus- 
pended by  a  very  flexible  thread,  which  must  be 
fastened  to  its  middle,  forms  a  simple,  but  imper- 
fect compass ;  and  such,  in  ail  probability,  was 
one  of  the  first  modes  of  constructing  the  com- 
pass, whence  the  magnetised  steel  wire,  or  bar, 
has  ever  since  been  called  the  magnetic  needle. 
The  defects  of  the  last-mentioned  construction 
are  too  evident  to  need  any  particular  remarks. 
The  needle  laid  upon  water,  is  continually  run- 
ning to  the  sides  of  the  cup,  the  water  is  liable  to 
be  spilt,  or,  if  a  thread  be  used,  the  stiffness  of  it 
will  always  influence  the  action  of  the  needle. 

A  mariner's  compass,  or  compass  generally 
used  on  board  of  ships,  is  represented  in  fig.  8. 
The  box,  which  contains  the  card  or  fly  with  the 
needle,  is  made  of  a  circular  form,  either  of 
wood,  brass,  or  copper.  It  is  suspended  within 
a  square  wooden  box  by  means  of  two  concen- 
tric circles,  called  gimbals,  so  fixed  by  cross 
axes  a,  a,  a,  a,  fig.  9,  plate  II.,  to  the  two  boxes, 
that  the  inner  one,  or  compass-box,  shall  retain 
an  horizontal  position  in  all  motions  of  the  ship, 
whilst  the  outer  or  square  box  is  fixed  with  respect 
to  the  ship.  The  compass-box  is  covered  with  a 
pane  of  glass,  in  order  that  the  motion  of  the 
card  may  not  be  disturbed  by  the  wind.  What 
is  called  the  card  is  a  circular  piece  of  paper 
which  is  fastened  upon  ti.e  needle,  and  moves 
with  it.  Sometimes  there  is  a  slender  rim  of 
brass  which  is  fastened  to  the  extremities  of  the 
needle,  and  serves  to  keep  the  card  stretched. 
The  outer  edge  of  this  card  is  divided  into  360 
equal  parts  or  degrees,  and  within  the  circle  of 
these  divisions  it  is  again  divided  into  thirly-two 
equal  parts,  or  arcs,  which  are  called  the  points 
of  the  compass,  or  rhumbs,  each  of  which  is  often 
sub-divided  into  quarters.  The  initial  letters  N., 
N.  E.,  &c.,  arc  annexed  to  those  rhumbs,  to  de- 
note the  north,  north-east,  8cc.  The  middle  part 
of  the  card  is  generally  painted  with  a  sort  of 
star,  whose  rays  terminate  in  the  above-men- 
tioned divisions.  To  avoid  confusion,  those 
letters  are  not  drawn  in  the  figure. 

The  magnetic  needles  which  are  commonly 
used  at  sea  are  between  four  and  six  inches  long ; 


but  those  which  are  used  for  observmg  the  daily 
variation,  are  made  a  little  longer,  and  their  ex- 
tremities point  the  variation  upon  an  arch  or 
circle,  properly  divided  or  affixed  to  the  box. 

The  best  shape  of  a  magnetic  needle  is  repre- 
sented in  figs.  1  and  2,  plate  II.  Magnetism  ; 
the  first  shows  the  upper  side,  and  the  second 
shows  a  lateral  view  of  the  needle,  which  is  of 
steel,  having  a  hole  in  the  middle,  to  which  a 
conical  piece  of  agate  is  adapted  by  means  of 
a  brass  piece  O,  into  which  the  agate  cup  (as  it  is 
called)  is  fastened.  Then  the  apex  of  this  hollow 
cap  rests  upon  the  point  of  a  pin  F,  which  is 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  box,  and  upon  which 
the  needle,  being  properly  balanced,  turns  easily. 
For  common  purposes,  those  needles  have  a  coni- 
cal perforation  made  in  the  steel  itself,  or  in  a 
piece  of  brass  which  is  fastened  in  the  middle  of 
the  needle. 

It  is  commonly  imagined  that  the  agitation  of 
the  compass  is  communicated  by  friction  at  the 
points  or  edges  of  suspension,  and  the  compass- 
maker  has  accordingly  exerted  his  ingenuity  to 
diminish  this  friction,  by  contrivances  similar  to 
that  of  a  conical  cap  balanced  on  a  point,  and 
itself  affording  another  point  to  support  the 
needle.  But  it  may  be  readily  proved  by  expe- 
riment, that  the  greatest  disturbance  of  the  needle 
is  produced  by  the  quantity  of  horizontal  pro- 
gressive motion,  and  not  by  the  mere  inclination 
or  angular  motion.  A  compass-needle,  supported 
on  a  simple  point,  will  suffer  very  little  agitation 
from  any  angular  motion,  or  moderate  deviation 
from  perpendicularity  in  the  pin ;  but  it  will  in- 
stantly begin  to  vibrate  if  moved  horizontally. 
Thus  the  common  experiment  of  tilting  the  com- 
pass-box in  all  positions,  while  its  centre  remains 
immoveable,  is  fallacious. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  steadiness  of  a 
needle  which  vibrates  slowly,  is  the  consequence 
not  only  of  the  length  of  time  it  allows  for 
alternate  actions  to  operate,  and  destroy  each 
other;  but  also  of  the  difficulty  with  which  it 
yields  to  such  impressions.  If  the  centres  of  sus- 
pension and  of  gravity  in  the  needle  were  coin- 
cid(!nt,  no  angular  motion  would  be  produced 
by  any  action  of  the  pin,  excepting  by  the  effects 
of  friction;  and  the  angular  motion  produced  in 
other  cases  will  be  less,  the  shorter  the  distance 
between  these  two  centres,  or  the  lever  by  which 
it  is  proyjagated. 

The  simple  suspension  of  the  needle  on  a 
point  has  been  applied  to  the  compass-box,  for 
which  it  is  little  suited,  not  only  because  of  tiie 
wear  upon  so  small  a  surface,  but  also  because 
it  ailmfts  the  box  to  traverse  horizontally;  an 
effect  which  is  inconvenient,  and  cannot  be  re- 
medied by  any  means  not  calculated  in  some 
respect  to  increase  the  effects  of  agitation.  The 
method  most  generally  employed,  and  in  fact 
the  <  )ne  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  consists  in 
emp  loying  gimbals. 

This  well-known  contrivance  consists  of  a 
hoo]i  supported  upon  two  pins  diametrically 
opp  osite  to  each  other,  and  issuing  from  the  ex- 
tern al  surface  of  the  ring  in  such  a  direction  that 
boti  I  lie  in  the  same  diameter  line.  When  the 
hoo  p  is  suspended  on  these  pins,  it  is  at  liberty 
to  f  urn  freely  round  the  diameter  of  which  thcv 
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constitute  the  prolongation.  Tiie  notches  or  holes 
of  support  are  disposed  horizontally.  The  com- 
pass-box itself  is  {)laced  in  a  similar  ring,  willi 
two  projecting  pivots;  and  these  pivots  are  in- 
serted in  holes  made  in  the  former  ring  at  an 
equal  distance  from  each  of  its  pivots.  If,  there- 
fore, we  suppose  the  hole  to  be  left  at  liberty, 
the  compass-box  may  vibrate  upon  the  diametral 
line  of  the  outer  ring,  and  also  upon  a  line  formed 
by  its  own  pivots,  at  right  angles  to  that  diametral 
line.  The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  is, 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  compass-box  will 
dispose  itself  immediately  beneath  the  intersec- 
tion of  both  lines,  on  which  it  is  at  liberty  to 
move : — that  is  to  say,  if  t!ie  weight  of  the  box 
or  its  parts  be  properly  disposed,  the  compass 
will  assume  a  position  in  which  its  upper  surface 
shall  be  horizontal. 

The  same  principles  which  were  applied  [to 
tiie  sintjle  centre  of  the  magnetic  needle  will 
also  apply  to  the  axis  of  the  gimbals.  If  tlie  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  compass-box  be  so  placed  with 
respect  to  ei;her  axis  as  that  its  vibrations  shall 
be  quick,  every  horizontal  action  will  greatly 
disturb  it,  and  it  will  not  speeddy  setde.  The 
most  favorable  position  of  the  pivots  or  edges 
of  support  in  the  gimbals  will  be  when  tliey  all 
lie  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  compass-box  is  very  little  below  that 
plane.  The  following  valuable  results,  relative 
to  the  best  mode  of  constructing  the  compass- 
needle,  form  part  of  an  admirable  paper,  by 
captain  Kater,  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  lloyal  Society  : — 1 .  That  the  best  material 
for  compass-needles  is  clock-spring;  but  care 
must  be  taken,  in  forming  the  needle,  to  expose 
it  as  seldom  as  possible  to  heat,  otherwise  its 
caj)ability  of  receiving  magnetism  will  be  much 
diminished.  2.  That  the  best  form  for  a  com- 
pass-needle is  the  pierced  rhombus,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  five  inches  in  length  to  two 
inches  in  width,  this  form  being  susceptible  of 
the  greatest  directive  force.  3.  That  the  best 
mode  of  tempering  is,  first  to  harden  the  needle 
at  a  red  heat,  and  then  to  soften  it  from  the 
middle  to  about  an  inch  from  each  extremity,  by 
exposing  it  to  heat  sufficient  to  cause  the  blue 
color,  which  ari.ses,  to  disappear.  4.  That  in 
the  same  plate  of  steel,  of  the  size  of  a  few 
square  inches  only,  portions  are  found  varying 
considerably  in  their  capability  of  receiving 
magnetism,  though  not  apparently  differing  in 
any  other  respect.  5.  That  polishing  the  needle 
has  no  effect  on  its  magnetism.  6.  That  the 
best  mode  of  communicating  magnetism  to  a 
needle  api)ears  to  be  by  placing  it  in  the  mag- 
netic meridian,  joining  the  opposite  poles  of  a 
pair  of  bar  magnets  (the  magnets  being  in  the 
same  line),  and  laying  the  magnets  so  joined, 
flat  upon  the  needle,  with  their  poles  upon  its 
centre ;  then  having  elevated  the  distant  extre- 
mities of  the  magnets,  so  that  they  may  form  an 
angle  of  about  two  or  tliree  degrees  with  the 
needle,  they  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  centie  of 
the  needle  to  the  extremities,  carefully  preserving 
the  same  inclination;  and,  having  joined  the 
poles  of  the  magnets  at  a  distance  from  the 
needle,  the  operation  is  to  be  repeated  ten  or 
twelve  times  on  each  surface.     7.  That  in  nei3dles 


from  five  to  eight  inches  in  length,  their  weights 
being  equal,  the  directive  forces  are  nearly  as  the 
lengths.  8.  That  the  directive  force  does  not 
depend  upon  extent  of  surface,  but,  in  needles 
of  nearly  the  same  lengtli  and  form,  is  as  the 
mass.  9  That  the  deviation  of  a  compass- 
needle,  occasioned  by  the  attraction  of  soft  iron, 
depends,  as  Mr.  liarlow  has  advanced,  on  extent 
of  surface,  and  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
mass,  except  a  certain  thickness  of  the  iron, 
amounting  to  about  two-tenths  of  an  inch,  which 
is  requisite  for  the  complete  development  of  its 
attractive  energy. 

The  improved  mariner's  compass  contrived  by 
Mr.  Pope,  for  which  he  has  taken  out  a  patent, 
is  too  important  to  be  passed  unnoticed.  Its 
great  merit  consists  in  suspending  the  magnetic 
needle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  the  dipping  needle  with  those  of 
tlie  ordinary  mariner's  compass ;  the  needle, 
from  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  it  is  suspended, 
being  perfectly  at  liberty  to  dip  in  all  latitudes, 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles;  while  the  card 
retains  its  horizontal  position. 

Fig.  3  represents  the  card,  with  the  needle 
lying  across  it,  in  an  orifice  cut  completely 
through  the  card  from  north  to  south.  The  card 
is  perforated  with  a  number  of  holes,  to  allow 
a  free  circulation  of  the  air. 

In  fig.  4  the  compass  is  seen  in  perspective, 
supported  on  an  agate  centre,  and  the  needle 
dipping,  while  the  card  remains  horizontal. 

The  advantages  of  this  admirable  invention 
are  at  once  great  and  simple  :  in  the  first  place, 
this  compass  increases  its  power  of  magnetic 
force  where  in  others  it  diminishes,  and  that  iu 
every  latitude  from  the  equator  to  the  poles ; 
secondly,  it  retains  its  force  even  situated  nearly 
over  the  polar  point,  where  all  others  entirely 
lose  it,  and  become  useless;  thirdly,  it  is  more 
steady  on  its  point,  a  circumstance  of  the  first 
importance,  when  the  agitation  is  increased  by 
the  motion  of  the  vessel. 

A  few  remarks  by  way  of  elucidation  will 
prove  the  above ;  the  first  property  it  gains  from 
its  peculiar  construction,  by  which  the  magnet 
is  placed  more  in  harmony  with  nature ;  and 
among  many  particulars,  the  principal  point  con- 
sists in  the  needle  falling  in  a  line  with  the  at- 
tractive affluvia;  this  is  effected  by  uniting  the 
nature  of  a  dipping-needle  with  that  of  a  hori- 
zontal steering  card  ;  by  virtue  of  which  it  has 
power  to  alter  its  own  elevation,  to  every  de- 
gree of  latitude  it  may  be  placed  in,  and  of 
course  stands  nearly  in  the  line  of  attraction ; 
this  it  performs  without  taking  the  card  out  of 
the  horizontal  position.  The  second  it  may  be 
said  to  retain  from  the  dip  of  the  needle ;  for  at 
the  poles  the  dipping  needle  is  found  to  increase 
its  power,  when  that  of  the  horizontal  one  is  in- 
variably lost.  The  third  property  it  acquires  by 
the  manner  of  connecting  the  needle  with  the 
card  ;  for  when  the  motion  is  increased,  and  the 
compassexceedinglyagitated,thisncedle  quits  the 
card,  and  attains  a  perpendicular  motion,  which 
serves  most  effectually  to  counteract  that  of  the 
card ;  so  that,  between  the  motion  of  the  card 
and  the  needle,  the  whole  is  brought  to  an  equi- 
poise ;  this  in  connexion  with  the  card  of  the 
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compass  being  perforated,  thereby  admitting  the 
•-lir  that  is  below  the  card,  to  pass  freely  above, 
without  taking  the  card  with  it,  renders  it  much 
steadier  ;  and,  being  placed  deeply  in  the  box,  it 
IS  not  liable  to  strike  against  the  glass  like  the 
common  card. 

It  scarcely  need  be  remarked  that  all  com- 
passes hitherto  in  use  diminish  their  power 
every  degree  they  are  removed  from  the  equi- 
noctial line,  which,  the  inventor  of  the  present 
patent  presumes,  is  occasioned  solely  by  an  er- 
roneous system  in  the  manufacture  of  the  needle, 
as  follows,  viz.  the  mechanic  is  iirst  careful  to 
make  it  equally  heavy  at  both  ends,  so  as  to 
swing  parallel  with  the  horizon  on  iis  point  or 
centre;  this  done,  the  needle  is  further  com- 
pleted by  touching  it  on  the  magnet  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  the  magnetic  poles ;  when 
it  instantly  requires  a  different  position,  falling 
from  the  horizontal  to  an  oblique  direction:  to 
prevent  this,  and  bring  it  parallel  again,  he  is 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  loading  the  south 
end,  either  of  the  magnet  or  the  card,  which 
effectually  performs  the  intention  of  the  me- 
chanic, but  not  of  nature ;  for,  thus  encumbered, 
the  needle  is  eventually  so  impeded,  that,  when 
it  is  brought  near  the  poles,  its  efibrts  are  fruit- 
less, the  card  falling  all  around  without  any 
direction,  from  the  single  circumstance  of  being 
lifted  beyond  its  natural  inclination:  and  the 
magnet  also  is  hereby  drawn  by  main  force 
above  the  magnetic  line,  and  is  obliged  in  its 
own  defence  to  hang  either  on  the  left  or  right 
of  it,  in  order  to  form  a  greater  angle ;  for  it 
is  the  distance  from  the  poles  only  that  enables 
the  horizontal  needle  to  act  at  all;  and  hence 
the  variation  may  apparently  be  much  increased 
hereby. 

It  may  be  suggested  against  this  needle  (from 
the  fact  that  it  is  capable  of  being  drawn  nearly 
perpendicular  when  situated  over  the  poles), 
that  it  will  have  no  purchase  or  power  over  the 
card,  and  therefore  cannot  turn  it  round  to  its 
point :  this  would  be  correct  but  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  poise  of  the  needle,  whicii 
always  prevents  a  steering  dipping-needle  from 
falling  to  its  due  depression  or  dip,  leaving  a 
sufficient  power  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the 
card  ;  this  is  also  provided  for,  by  hanging  the 
needle  below  its  bearing. 

The  improvements  in  the  new  compass  are 
evident,  not  only  for  the  high  north  and  south 
latitudes,  but  for  the  East  and  West  India 
services,  as  being  less  subject  to  get  out  of  re- 
pair and  lose  the  power  of  the  attractive  force, 
and  also  more  proof  against  local  attraction, 
&c.  This  will  api^ear  more  certain  when  it  is 
recollected  that  all  metallic  substances  (partly 
the  cause  of  the  variation)  are  contained  nearer 
to  the  surface  than  the  centre  of  the  earth  :  they 
stand  in  the  horizon;  therefore,  the  common  ma- 
riner's needle  being  poised  horizontally,  the  me- 
tallic lodgments  (in  the  horizon)  have  power  to 
attract  a  horizontal  needle,  whereas  this  new  dip- 
ping steering  needle  points  below  that  line,  and 
forms  nearly  a  true  junction  vVith  the  attractive 
influence,  which  is  deep  in  the  poles  ;  hence  this 
valuable  instrument  is  not  so  subject  to  local 
;Utraction.     Mr.  Pope  has  adapted  the  nrinci'i'> 


of  the  azimuth  to  the  steering  compass,  which 
is  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  steering  by, 
and  of  taking  an  azimuth  of  the  sun ;  thus 
making  use  of  one  compass  alone,  both  to  steer 
by  and  to  take  the  azimuth. 

This  compass  is  furnished  with  a  temporary 
verge  (or  glass)  to  shift  on  when  steering,  which 
leaves  the  face  of  tire  azimuth  as  clear  to  see  the 
points  and  steer  by  as  the  common  steering 
compass,  and  with  the  same  facility  performs 
both  operations.  He  recommends  it,  therefore, 
to  general  use,  in  preference  to  his  steering  com- 
pass; but,  When  the  latter  is  used,  one  only 
should  be  in  tlie  bianacle  to  steer  by,  instead  of 
two  as  is  customary  at  piesent;  for  there  must  be 
local  attraction  where  two  compasses  are  so  close 
together. 

In  cases  where  the  common  compass  becomes 
entirely  useless,  the  able  navigator  is  driven  to 
-he  alternative  of  steering  by  the  stars  alone, 
wfiich  are  not  always  to  be  seen,  in  consequence 
of  thick  vveather,  &c.  For  this  reason,  the  ad- 
dition of  the  dipping-needle  to  the  mariner's 
compass  is  a  matter  of  the  first  consequence  to 
the  instrument,  and  was  never  effected  before 
the  present  time.  From  some  experiments  made 
by  Mr.  Pope,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  central 
part  of  the  earth  is  one  immense  spherical  mag 
net,  extending  from  the  centre  to  40^^,  the  re- 
maining 50°  being  composed  of  strata  surround- 
ing that  nucleus,  and  arranged  from  east  to  west. 
Now  when  the  mariner's  magnetic  needle,  which 
is  a  subject  of  the  principal  one  (the  earth),  is 
brought  up  to  latitudes  above  G0°,  the  magnetic 
north  being  deep  in  the  earth,  the  dipping-needle 
in  high  latitudes  is  drawn  almost  perpendicular; 
and  as  it  is  now  harnessed  so  as  to  be  free  of 
the  card,  and  possesses  both  the  advantages  of 
the  dip  and  of  carrying  the  fly  horizontally,  its 
powers  remain ;  whereas  the  old  needle  of  tiie 
compass  being  riveted  to  the  Hy,  and  the  fly 
being  loaded  at  the  south  end  to  make  it  poise, 
it  is  thereby  forced  against  its  natural  inclination, 
and  brought  up  to  a  horizontal  position.  It 
then  turns  its  back  on  its  principal,  the  magnet 
of  the  earth  ;  and  herein,  according  to  the  inven- 
tor's opinion,  consists  the  cause  of  the  different 
effects  of  the  old  and  new  compasses. 

Mr.  Wales,  who  accompanied  captain  Cook 
in  his  second  voyage,  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  observed  the  eflects  of  the  iron 
employed  in  ship  building,  upon  the  action  of 
the  magnetic  needle.  This  subject  was  further 
investigated  by  captain  Flinders,  who,  in  iiis 
survey  of  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  succeeded 
in  applying  a  correction  for  the  use  of  his  own 
vessel.  From  an  account  of  the  survey,  pub- 
lished some  time  afier  tiiis  navigator's  return,  it 
appeared  that  in  captain  Flinder's  vessel,  ami 
iiuleed  in  every  ship,  a  compass  would  diHVr 
very  materially  from  itself,  in  being  removed 
from  the  head  to  the  stern.  This  was  found  to 
arise  from  the  iron  which  surrounds  the  compass 
becoming  magnetic,  and  its  entire  attractive 
force  is  thus  concentrated  into  one  powerful 
focus.  Of  this,  the  principal  south  pole  is  situ- 
ated near  the  middle  of  the  upper  deck.  This 
focus  of  attraction  so  influences  the  compass- 
needle,  lliat  it  is  subject  to  a  considerable  varia- 
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tion  from  the  true  meridian,  different  from  what 
is  observed  by  a  compass  on  shore ;  the  north 
point  of  the  compass  being  constantly  drawn 
towards  the  focus  in  our  hemispliere,  and  the 
soutli  point  in  the  opposite  hemisphere. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  professor  Barlow 
commenced  a  series  of  experiments  to  remedy 
the  defective  apparatus.  Having  procured  a 
solid  iron  ball,  thirteen  inches  in  diameter, 
he  found,  on  placing  the  compass  above  it,  that 
the  north  end  of  the  needle  was  attracted  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  ball ;  that,  when  placed  below 
the  ball,  the  south  end  was  attracted ;  and  that 
when  the  needle  was  raised  or  depressed,  in  any 
vertical  around  the  ball,  it  always  passed  through 
a  point  in  which  both  attractions  became  neu- 
tralised. The  next  step  in  his  investigation  was 
to  ascertain  whether  tiiese  points  of  no  attraction 
were  all  in  the  same  plane ;  and,  if  so,  to  deter- 
mine correctly  its  inclination  to  the  horizon, — 
since  it  had  become  obvious,  from  the  care  with 
which  the  trials  had  been  made,  that  it  was  not 
parallel  to  it.  This  question  was  soon  decided  : 
by  a  series  of  experiments  it  was  demonstrated 
that  the  points  were  all  in  the  same  plane,  and 
that  the  inclination  of  the  plane  itself  to  the 
horizon  was  about  20^,  declining  directly  from 
the  magnetic  north  point  to  the  south,  approach- 
ing very  nearly  to  the  complement  of  the  dip  of 
the  needle.  This  circle  Mr.  Barlow  now  traced 
on  his  iron  ball,  assuming  as  its  principal 
axis  the  direction  of  the  dipping  needle ;  and, 
imaginmg  circles  of  latitude  and  longitude  to  be 
described  around  the  whole  ball,  he  had  thus  an 
ideal  magnetic  sphere,  which  would  readily  indi- 
cate the  relative  position  of  the  iron  and  the 
compass  in  his  subsequent  experiments.  Plate 
II.,  fig.  5,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  this  mag- 
netic sphere.  O  is  supposed  to  represent  an 
iron  ball,  and  AAA  a  sphere  circumscribing 
it,  and  within  which  its  influence  is  active ; 
S,  N,  being  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  line 
N  S,  in  the  plane  S,  E.,  N,  \V,  denotes  the  natu- 
ral direction  of  the  dipping  needle,  in  those  lati- 
tudes where  its  inclination  to  the  horizon  is 
about  70°  30'.  Now,  conceiving  Q,  E,  Q',  W,  to 
represent  a  plane,  passing  through  the  centre  of 
the  ball,  and  being  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
IN  S,  it  Vi^ill  be  the  plane  of  no  attraction,  which 
lias  this  remarkable  property,  that  if  lines  be 
drawn  in  it  (as  for  example,the  lines  O  C,  0,C', 
O  C,  &c.)  and  a  compass  be  placed  any  where 
in  those  lines,  or  indeed  in  any  point  of  the 
plane  Q,  E,  Q',W,  it  will  be  uninfluenced  by  the 
:ron  ball,  and  will  preserve  its  natural  magnetic 
direction. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  compass  is  removed 
out  of  this  plane,  the  needle  is  found  to  deviate 
from  its  original  bearing, — its  south  end  being 
attracted  towards  the  ball  when  the  needle  is 
below  the  plane,  and  its  north  end  when  it  is 
above  ;  and  in  every  case  the  deviation  follows 
a  determinate  law,  so  that,  the  amount  being 
given  in  any  one  case,  it  may  be  ascertained  for 
all  others. 

Suppose,  for  example,  any  two  other  planes, 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  ball,  each  being 
perpendicular  to  Q,  E,  Q',  W,  of  which  let  M, 


O,  S,  L,  represent  quadrants ;  then  supposing  a 
compass  placed  in  each  of  these  planes,  at  equal 
distances  from  the  centre,  at  L,  we  sliall  have 
M  L,  for  the  latitude,  and  E  I\I,  E  M',  for  the 
longitude  of  position  of  those  pomts  ;  then  will 
the  following  proportion  express  the  law  in  ques- 
tion : — The  tangent  of  the  deviation  of  the  com- 
pass at  Lis,  to  the  tangent  of  the  deviation  of  the 
compass  at  L',  as  the  rectangle  of  tlie  sine  of 
2  L  M  -|-  cosine  E  M  to  the  rectangle  of  the  sine 
of  2  L'  M'  -}-  cosine  of  E  INI',  E,  being  the  east 
point  of  the  horizon. 

Pursuing  this  enquiry,  Mr.  Barlow  next  ascer- 
tained, by  a  series  of  experiments,  the  law  of 
attraction  at  diff'erent  distances  of  the  compass 
from  the  iron  ball ;  and  which  he  thus  states  : — 
That,  while  the  position  as  to  latitude  and  longi- 
tude is  the  same,  tiie  tangents  of  the  angles  of 
deviation  are  reciprocally  proportional  to  the 
cubes  of  the  distances. 

Still,  however,  there  remained  an  important 
question  to  be  solved,  viz.  when  the  position  and 
distance  are  the  same,  what  is  the  law  of  devi- 
ation as  it  respects  the  mass  of  the  attracting 
body  ?  And  here  a  most  unexpected  result  was 
obtained.  From  the  first  experiments,  which 
were  made  with  a  solid  iron  ball  of  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  it  appeared,  as  Mr.  Barlow  seems  to 
have  anticipated,  that  the  tangents  of  the  devia- 
tions are  proportioned  to  the  cubes  of  the  diame- 
ters, all  other  things  being  the  same  ;  but 
happening  at  this  time  to  make  trial  of  an  iron 
wheel  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  ball,  but  only 
three-fourths  of  its  weight,  he  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  the  results  in  both  cases  the 
same.  '  In  fact,'  he  remarks,  '  it  appeared  that 
the  power  of  attraction  resided  on  the  surface, 
and  WPS  independent  of  the  mass.' 

Before  it  was  discovered  that  the  power  of  an 
attracting  body  resides  in  its  surface,  INIr.  Barlow 
had  anticipated  a  great  impediment  in  the  way 
of  final  success,  arising  from  the  mass  of  iron 
which  he  considered  as  necessary  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  It  now,  however,  readily  occurred 
to  him,  that,  as  surface  is  the  principal  thing  to 
be  attended  to,  a  light,  globular  shell  of  iron,  or 
a  simple  circular  plate  of  the  same  metal,  would 
be  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  A  plate  of 
this  description  was  accordingly  tried ;  it  was 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighed  only 
4lbs.  13oz.  With  this  plate  Mr.  Barlow  re- 
peated tlie  series  of  experiments  that  had  been 
made  with  the  ball,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  tliat  its  power  was  far  greater  than  would 
be  requisite  for  doubling  the  effect  of  the  guns 
of  any  vessel  in  the  navy,  altlioufjh  applied 
to  the  exterior  of  the  binnacle,  and  fifteen  inches 
distant  from  the  pivot  of  the  needle.  The  pre- 
cise situation  for  this  correcting  plate  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  essential  importance,  and 
cannot  be  fixed  on  until  the  local  attraction  of 
the  vessel  has  been  ascertained.  This  is  effected 
in  the  following  manner : — The  ship  being  so 
moored  as  to  admit  of  her  head  being  directed  to 
each  point  of  the  compass  successively,  and  there 
steadied  whilst  the  bearing  of  as  remote  an  ob- 
ject as  can  be  found  is  taken,  it  will  then  be 
found  that  the  bearings  thus  taken  vary  from 
each  other,  according  to  the  attractive  power  of 
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the  vessel,  sometimes  as  much  as  28°,  which 
difference  is  caused  by  the  iron  of  the  ship 
drawing  the  needle  from  its  proper  direction  to 
the  eastward  with  the  ship's  liead  east,  and  to  the 
westward  with  the  head  to  the  west.  It  will  also 
be  found  that  two  of  the  bearings,  taken  at  oppo- 
site points  of  the  compass,  nearly  agree  with 
each  other,  and  the  mean  of  these  is  to  be  taken 
as  the  true  magnetic  bearing  of  the  object.  By 
these  points,  also,  will  be  indicated  the  line  of 
no  attraction  in  the  vessel,  which  in  general  is 
found  to  be  nearly  fore  and  aft,  and  in  this  line 
the  plate  is  ultimately  to  be  placed.  This  being 
accomplished,  a  pedestal  or  compass-stand  is 
then  taken  ashore,  and  by  trying  different  situ- 
ations for  it,  and  turning  it  about  till  the  same 
deviations  are  produced  by  the  plate  at  each 
point,  as  had  been  observed  in  the  vessel.  But 
this  process,  which  is  very  troublesome,  is  now 
rendered  unnecessary,  the  end  being  much  more 
readily  accomplished  by  means  of  a  printed 
table,  which  is  given  with  the  correcting  plate  ; 
and  which  comprises  a  series  of  attractions 
obtained  by  the  plate,  including  all  possible 
limits  for  every  class  of  vessels.  Corresponding 
to  each  degree  of  local  attracti:n  are  given  two 
numbers,  the  one  indicating  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  the  plate  below  the  pivot  of  the  needle, 
and  the  other  its  distance  from  the  centre  line  of 
the  pedestal,  and  at  this  deptli  and  distance  the 
plate  must  be  fixed,  either  fore  or  aft  the  com- 
pass ;  if  the  former,  the  eflect  of  the  vessel  will 
be  exactly  doubled, — and  if  the  latter  it  will  be 
neutralised.  When  the  plate  is  applied  in  front, 
which  is  reckoned  preferable  in  southern  voyages, 
it  is  not  a  fixture,  but  is  applied  at  pleasure  ; 
but  when  placed  behind,  as  recommended  in 
northern  voyages,  where  the  disturbance  from 
local  attraction  is  very  considerable,  it  is  fixed 
in  its  place  during  the  voyage,  and  the  needle  is 
thus  left  free  to  obey  the  influence  of  the  mag- 
netic power  of  the  earth  only. 

It  now  remains  to  give  some  account  of 
the  plate  itself.  The  plate  employed  by  Mr. 
Barlow  in  his  experiments,  as  well  as  those  which 
he  sent  out  by  captains  Parry  and  Sabine,  con- 
sisted of  two  circular  pieces  of  sheet  iron,  weigh- 
ing about  3lbs.  per  square  foot,  screwed  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  combine  any  strong 
irregular  power  of  one  plate,  with  a  correspond- 
ing weak  part  on  the  other,  by  which  means  a 
more  uniform  attraction  is  produced ;  he  is, 
however,  of  opinion  that  a  single  plate  of  iron, 
weighing  about  6lbs.  per  square  foot,  would 
answer  the  purpose  equally  well.  In  diameter 
the  plate  may  vary  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches, 
according  to  the  power  of  the  vessel.  When  the 
plate  is  made  double,  there  is  a  circular  board 
of  the  same  size  inserted  between  the  iron  discs, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  thickness,  with- 
out adding  much  to  the  weight.  The  two  plates 
thus  separated  are  found  to  be  more  powerful 
than  either  a  single  plate,  or  two  plates  in  imme- 
diate contact.  The  plates  are  perforated  in  the 
centre,  and  through  this  opening  is  passed  a 
brass  socket  with  a  broad  head,  and  having  an 
exterior  screw  and  nut,  by  which  the  two  iron 
plates,  and  the  interposed  plate  of  wood,  are 
compressed    together.       Fig.    G   represents   the 


brass  pin,  socket,  plate,  pedestal,  and  compass, 
combined,  as  in  action  on  ship-board. 

It  appears  from  a  curious  paper  by  Mr. 
Fisher,  on  the  errors  in  longitude  as  determined 
by  chronometers  at  sea,  that  a  sudden  alteration 
takes  place  in  their  rate  when  taken  on  ship- 
board, an  eflect  which  has  been  generally 
ascribed  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel.  He  ascribes 
the  acceleration  which  takes  place  to  tlie  '  mag- 
netic action  exerted  by  the  iron  in  the  ship,  on 
the  inner  rim  of  the  balance,  which  is  made  of 
steel ;'  and  in  proof  of  this,  he  found  that  analo- 
gous effects  took  place  in  chronometers  when 
under  the  influence  of  magnets  placed  in  differ- 
ent positions  with  respect  to  their  balances. 
'Upon  the  whole,'  says  Mr.  Fisher,  '  it  appears 
that  chronometers  will  be  generally  accelerated 
(particularly  if  their  balances  have  received 
polarity  by  the  too  near  approach  of  any  thing 
magnetical)  on  ship-board.  It  appears  probable, 
likewise,  that  the  force  of  the  balance-springs  is 
affected  in  the  same  way,  since  it  is  well  known 
that  chronometers  having  gold  balance-springs, 
although  more  difficult  to  adjust,  yet  keep  better 
rates  at  sea  than  others.' 

The  use  of  the  chronometrical  compass  stand, 
contrived  by  captain  Scoresby^  is  to  preserve  the 
rate  of  a  chronometer,  although  magnetic  pro- 
perties may  have  been  imparted  to  it.  The  in- 
strument represented  in  fig.  7  consists  of  a  slender 
cross  of  brass,  supported  on  a  long  point  of 
brass,  or  steel,  in  a  compass-bowl,  from  which  is 
suspended  a  rhomboidal  compass-needle.  On 
the  centre  of  the  brass  cross  there  is  a  light,  case 
of  card  paper,  fitted  to  the  pocket  chronometer, 
to  be  carried  by  it.  The  case  for  the  chrono- 
meter slips  upon  two  pins,  riveted  to  a  move- 
able plate  upon  the  cross,  which,  being  made  to 
slide  in  different  directions,  may  be  so  placed  as 
to  adjust  the  chronometer  fairly  over  the  centre 
of  the  needle,  and  is  then  fastened  by  screws. 
In  this  state,  the  magnetic  needle  below  it  causes 
the  cross  and  chronometer  to  traverse  with  great 
celerity.  It  therefore  has  the  property  of  keep- 
ing the  chronometer  invariably  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, and,  being  suspended  on  gimbals,  of  pre- 
serving it  from  the  bad  effects  of  the  motion  of 
the  ship  at  sea.  The  magnetic  needle  was  hung 
five  or  six  inches  below  the  chronometer,  so  that 
its  influence  on  the  instrument  was  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  earth ;  and,  being  in  an  opposite 
direction,  has  a  tendency  to  neutralise  rather 
than  add  to  this  disturbing  cause. 

The  azimuth  compass  is  nothing  more  than 
the  mariner's  compass  already  examined,  to 
rt'hich  two  sights  are  vlapted,  throughout  which 
the  sun  is  to  be  seen,  in  order  to  find  its  azimuth, 
and  thence  to  ascertain  the  declination  of  the 
magnetic  needle  at  the  place  of  observation. 
The  particulars  in  which  ij  differs  from  the  usual 
compass  are,  the  sights  FG  hg.  8;  in  one  of  which, 
G,  there  is  an  oblong  aperture  with  a  perpendi- 
cular thread  or  wire  stretched  through  its  middle ; 
and  in  the  other  sight,  I^  there  is  a  narrow  per- 
pendicular slit.  The  thread  or  wire,  li  I,  is 
stretched  from  one  edge  of  the  box  to  the  oppo- 
site. The  ring  A  B  of  the  gimbals  rests  willi 
its  pivots  on  the  semi-circle  CD,  the  foot,  K,  of 
which  turns  in  a  socket,  so  that  whilst  the  box, 
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KLM,  is  kept  steady,  the  compass  may  be 
turned  round,  in  order  to  place  the  sights,  F,  G, 
in  the  direction  of  the  sun. 

There  are,  on  the  inside  of  the  box,  two  lines 
drawn  perpendicularly  along-  tlie  sides  of  the 
box,  just  from  the  points  where  the  thread  II  I 
touches  the  edge  of  the  box.  These  lines  serve 
to  sliow  how  many  degrees  the  north  or  soutli 
pole  of  the  needle  is  distant  from  the  azimuth  of 
the  sun  ;  for  which  purpose  tlie  middle  of  tiie 
apertures  of  the  siglits  F,  G,  the  thread  II  I,  and 
the  said  lines,  must  be  exactly  in  the  same  verti- 
cal plane.  The  use  of  the  thread  HI,  which  is 
often  omitted  in  instruments  of  this  sort,  is  like- 
wise to  show  the  degrees  between  the  magnetic 
meridian  and  the  azimuth,  when  the  eye  of  tlie 
observer  stands  perpendicularly  over  it.  On  the 
side  of  the  box  of  this  sort  of  compasses  there  is 
generally  a  nut  or  stop,  which,  when  pushed  in, 
bears  against  the  card  and  stops  it,  in  order  that 
the  divisions  cf  the  card,  which  coincide  with 
the  lines  in  the  box,  may  be  morecommodiously 
read  off. 

If  the  magnetic  poles  always  agreed  with  the 
astronomical  poles  of  the  globe,  the  compass- 
needle  must  of  necessity  point  due  north  and 
south  in  every  part  of  the  earth.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  fact,  as  the  needle  is  found  to  vary 
considerably,  not  only  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  but 
also  at  stated  periods,  witiiin  a  few  hours  of  its 
maximum  in  eitiier  direction.  In  otlier  words,  the 
magnetic  meridian,  and  the  real  meridian,  sel- 
dom coincide.  The  angle  which  they  make  is 
called  the  angle  of  declination,  and  this  is  said  to 
be  east  or  west,  according  as  the  north  pole  of 
the  needle  is  eastward  or  westward  of  the  true 
meridian  of  the  place.  From  the  minuteness  of 
the  daily  variation,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
measuring  it,  excepting  with  the  nicest  instru- 
ments, its  laws,  and  consequently  its  cause,  are 
still  undiscovered. 

The  following  are  a  series  of  axioms  respect- 
ing the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  collected 
by  L.  Cotte;  to  whicli  he  adds  others  respecting 
the  northern  lights  ;  as  being  concerned  in  the 
movements  of  the  needle. 

1.  The  greatest  variation  of  the  needle  from 
the  north  towards  the  west  takes  place  about 
two  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  greatest  approxi- 
mation of  it  towards  the  north  about  eiglit  in 
the  morning ;  so  that,  from  the  last  mentioned 
hour  till  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  it  endeavours 
to  remove  from  the  north,  and,  between  two  in 
tiie  afternoon  and  the  next  mornmg,  to  approach  it. 

2.  The  annual  progress  of  tlie  magnetic  needle 
is  as  follows  : — between  January  and  March  it 
removes  from  the  north ;  between  March  and 
May  it  approaches  it;  in  June  it  is  stationary; 
in  July  it  removes  from  it ;  in  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October,  it  approaches  it;  its  declina- 
tion in  October  is  the  same  as  in  May ;  in 
November  and  December  it  removes  from  the 
north  ;  its  greatest  western  declination  is  at  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  its  greatest  approximation  to 
the  north  at  the  autumnal  equinox. 

3.  Tiie  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  is 
different,  according  to  the  latitude:  among  us 
it  has  always  increased  since  1657;  before  that 
ppiiod  it  was  easterly. 


4.  Before  volcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes, 
the  magnetic  needle  is  often  subject  to  very 
extraordinary  movements. 

5.  Tlie  magnetic  needle  is  agitated  before  and 
after  the  appearance  of  the  northern  lights  :  its 
declination  on  those  occasions  is  about  noon 
greater  than  usual. 

6.  The  greater  or  less  appearance  of  these 
northern  lights  is  variable  ;  some  years  this  phe- 
nomenon is  very  frequent,  in  others  uncommon. 

7.  Tiie  northern  lights  are  more  frequen 
about  the  time  of  tiie  equinoxes  than  at  other 
periods  of  the  year. 

8.  This  phenomenon  is  almost  constant  dur- 
ing the  long  winter  in  the  polar  regions,  and  is 
the  more  uncommon  the  nearer  the  equator. 

9.  Southern  lights  have  been  observed  also  in 
the  regions  near  the  south  pole. 

10.  The  northern  lights  are  often  accompanied 
with  lightning,  and  a  noise  like  that  of  electri- 
city ;  while  the  lightning  proceeds  partly  from 
the  middle  of  the  northern  lights,  and  partly 
from  the  neighbouring  clouds. 

It  happens  tliat  the  declination  is  sometimes 
subject  to  interruptions,  so  that  tlie  needle  mani- 
festly remains  stationary  for  a  while.  For  ex- 
ample, at  Paris  tlie  needle  experienced  no 
alteration  from  the  year  1720  to  1724,  during 
which  it  was  constantly  at  13'^  from  the  meridian. 

Observation  proves,  also,  that  the  variations  of 
the  declination  compared  with  one  another,  in 
different  points  of  the  globe,  follow  different  re- 
lations. But  there  is  a  fact  extremely  worthy  of 
atteiition,  that  has  been  remarked  by  the  cele- 
brated Halle  on  the  mere  inspection  of  the  table 
of  declination  published  by  \'an  Swinden,  whose 
notice  it  had  escaped.  In' the  table,  three  places 
are  pointed  out  where  the  needle  has  expe- 
rienced the  greatest  declination  :  and  these  are, 
first,  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  from 
10°  to  1.50of  south  latitude,  and  from  82°  87° of 
east  longitude  (reckoning  from  the  island  of 
Ferroe),  where  the  variation,  from  the  year  1700 
to  that  of  1756,  was  from  11°  to  11°  15'. 
Secondly,  in  the  .T-'.thiopian  Ocean,  from  5°  of 
north  to  20°  or  25°  of  south  latitude,  and  in 
the  interval  of  10°,  15°,  and  20°,  of  east  longi- 
tude ;  the  variation  relative  to  this  space,  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  time,  was  from  10°  to 
10°  45',  principally  under  the  line,  and  to  5° 
southward.  Thirdly,  at  50°  north  latitude,  and 
between  17°  of  east  and  10°  of  west  longitude  ; 
where,  again,  in  the  same  period,  there  was  a 
variation  of  from  11°  to  11°  45'. 

Looking  at  \'an  Swinden's  table,  Halle  per- 
ceived that  these  three  places  formed,  as  it  were, 
three  centres,  round  which  the  numbers  indi- 
cating the  quantities  of  variation  insensibly  de- 
creased in  proportion  as  we  departed  from  each 
centre ;  so  that  we  have  here  a  new  order  of 
observations,  answering  to  the  places  where  the 
Tariation  was  least  in  the  same  course  of  years. 

These  places  are,  first,  the  whole  American 
Ocean,  without  including  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
that  is  to  say,  I'rom  the  eastern  point  of  Africa  to 
the  farthest  of  the  Bermudas  Islands.  And  here 
also  we  must  remark,  that,  in  the  ocean  between 
Africa  and  Nortli  America,  the  variation  is  much 
kss    towards   the   American    than    towards    the 
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African  coasts.  Secondly,  tlie  environs  of  the 
isle  of  Madagascar,  and  purl  of  tlie  coast  of  Zan- 
guebar.  Thirdly,  that  part  of  the  ocean  whicli 
is  to  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  Sunda  Is- 
lands between  those  islands  and  New  Holland. 
And,  lastly,  in  the  same  sea,  about  the  fourth 
decree  of  south  latitude,  and  the  ninety-seventli 
of  cast  longitude,  that  is,  in  the  middle  of  the 
space  comprised  between  the  western  angle  of 
New  Holland  and  the  southern  point  of  Africa. 
In  all  these  different  places  the  declination  of 
tlie  needle  has  not  varied,  during  the  whole 
fifty-six  years,  as  much  as  one  degree. 

if  similar  observations  had  been  made  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  northern  and  southern 
oceans,  and  even  the  principal  divisions  of  large 
seas,  such  as  the  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  &c.,  these  places  would  proba- 
bly have  furnished  similar  points  :  and  how  greatly 
would  the  study  of  natural  magnetism  be  faci- 
litated, by  referring  to  a  series  of  such  facts  in 
subordination  to  a  number  of  centres  round 
which  they  would  range  themselves  according  to 
the  order  of  their  respective  relations. 

A  memoir  was  presented  to  the  French  Na- 
tional Institute,  by  Humboldt  and  Biot, '  On  the 
variations  of  the  terrestrial  magnetism  in  differ- 
ent latitudes.'  These  philosophers,  having  first 
determined  the  position  of  the  magnetic  equator 
by  direct  observations,  proved  that  the  magnetic 
force  must  increase  in  proceeding  from  that  equa- 
tor to  the  poles;  and  the  same  distinguished 
foreigners  have  given  a  mathematical  hypothesis, 
which,  when  reduced  to  a  formula,  accords  with 
all  the  inclinations  of  the  needle  hitherto  ob- 
served. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  magnetic  equator, 
siTppo!>ing  it  to  be  a  great  circle  of  the  terrestrial 
sphere,  an  hypothesis  which  is  conformable  to 
observations :  the  inclination  of  this  plane  to 
the  astronomical  equator  is  equal  to  r2-2025^  of 
the  decimal  division  (10°  58'  56"  of  the  com- 
mon division),  and  its  occidental  node  on  that 
equator  is  at  133-3719°  (120°  2'  5")  longitude 
west  from  Paris,  that  is,  a  little  beyond  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  near  the  Gallipagos,  in  the 
South  Sea;  the  other  node  is  at  06-6281°  (59° 
57'  55")  eastward  of  Paris,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
Indian  Seas.  The  points  where  the  axis  of  the 
magnet'c  equator  pierces  the  earth's  surface,  are, 
the  nonhern  point  at  87-7975°  (79°  1'  4")  of 
norlh  latitude,  and  at  33-3719°  (30®  2'  5")  of 
longitude  west  from  Paris ;  the  so;ithern  point 
is  situated  in  the  same  latitude  south,  and 
166-6281^  (149°  67'  o5")  of  longitude  east  from 
Paris.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  determination 
of  the  magnetic  equator  agrees  almost  perfectly 
with  that  given  half  a  century  back,  by  Wilke 
and  Lemonnier. 

With  respect  to  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
force,  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  these  philo- 
sophers have  ascertained  that  it  varies  in  different 
latitudes ;  its  increase  proceeding  from  the  equa- 
tor towards  the  poles.  The  needles  of  Hum- 
boldt's compass,  which,  at  his  departure,  gave 
at  Paris  245  oscillations  in  ten  minutes,  gave  no 
more  in  Peru  than  211,  and  it  constantly  varied 
in  the  same  direction  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  number 
of  the  cscillaticns  always  dec'eased  by  approach- 


ing the  magnetic  equator,  and  always  increased 
by  advancing  towards  the  north.  The  differ- 
ences can  neither  be  ascribed  to  a  diminution  of 
magnetic  force  in  the  compass,  nor  to  the  effects 
of  heat  or  of  time ;  for,  after  three  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  warmest  countries  of  the  earth,  the 
same  compass  gave  again  in  Mexico  oscillations 
as  rapid  as  at  Paris. 

There  are  some  anomalies,  however,  occasion- 
ed by  local  causes.  Tims  Biot,  having  in  the 
summer  of  1804  carried  to  the  Alps  the  mag- 
netic needle  employed  in  one  of  his  previous 
aerial  excursions,  found  that  its  tendency  to 
return  to  the  magnetic  meridian  was  constantly 
stronger  in  these  mountains  than  it  was  at  Paris 
before  his  departure,  and  than  it  had  been  since 
his  return.  This  needle,  which  made  at  Paris 
83-9  oscillations  in  ten  minutes  of  time,  gave  os- 
cillations as  below,  at  the  places  mentioned,  in 
the  same  interval  of  ten  minutes :  viz.  Paris,  be- 
fore departure,  83-9;  Turin  87-2;  on  Mount 
Genevre  88-2 ;  Grenoble  87-4 ;  Lyons  87-3 ; 
Geneva  86-5;  Dijon  845;  Paris,  after  his  re- 
turn, 83-9.  It  appears  to  result  from  these  ob- 
servations, that  the  action  of  the  Alps  has  a 
perceptible  influence  on  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetic  force.  Humboldt  observed  analogous 
effects  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees,  for  instance, 
at  Perpignan.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they 
arose  from  the  mass  of  these  mountains,  or  the 
ferruginous  matters  contained  in  them;  but, 
whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  hence  manifest 
that  the  general  action  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
is  sensibly  modified  by  local  circumstances,  the 
differences  of  which  may  be  perceived  in  places 
very  little  distant  from  each  other. 

The  important  discovery  of  the  inclination  or 
dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  was  made  about  the 
year  1576,  by  Robert  Norman,  a  compass  maker, 
residing  in  VVapping,  who  in  1580  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  'The  Nevve  Attractive,  show- 
ing the  Nature,  Propertie,  and  manifold  Vertues 
of  the  Loadstone;  with  the  Declination  of  the 
Needle,  touched  therewith,  under  the  Plaine  of 
tlie  Horizon.  Found  out  and  discovered  by 
Robert  Norman.'  The  sole  credit  of  the  disco- 
very was  awarded  to  him  by  Dr.  Gilbert  and  Mr. 
William  Burrows,  contemporary  writers  on  the 
subject  of  magnetism.  'Fhe  Newe  Attractive 
was  dedicated  to  Mr.  Burrows,  and  Dr.  Gilbert 
speaks  of  the  author  in  the  following  terms  : 
'  This  is  that  Robert  Norman,  that  skilful  sea- 
man, and  ingenious  -artificer,  who  first  found  out 
the  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle.'  Mr. 
Bond  also  assures  us,  about  a  century  after  the 
invention,  '  That  he  himself  saw  an  inclinatory 
needle  of  one  Dr.  Merrets,  which  was  made  Ly 
this  Robert  Norman,  A.  D.  1578,  and  which 
he  fitted  up  for  the  Dr's  use.'  This  curious 
]iamplilet  was  reprinted  in  1720  by  I\Ir.  William 
Whiston,  and  subjoined  to  a  work  of  his  own  on 
the  discovery  of  the  longitude  and  latitude  by 
the  inclinatory  or  dipping  needle. 

The  attraction  or  repulsion  of  two  magnets 
decreases  as  the  distance  increases,  but  not  ac- 
cording to  any  ratio  of  the  distance.  On  this 
account  a  magnctical  bar,  which  is  at  liberty  to 
assume  any  horizontal  position,  as,  for  example, 
a  needle  floated  on  \satcr  by  rncans  of  cork,  oi 
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the  needle  of  a  mariner's  compass,  being  brought 
into  the  vicinity  of  another  magnet,  will  assume 
such  a  situation  as  shall  conform  to  the  attractive 
and  repulsive  powers  as  much  as  possible.  Thus, 
if  a  suspended  magnetical  needle  be  brought 
near  another  magnet,  it  will  place  itself  in  a  po- 
sition parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  magnet,  if  the 
poles  of  contrary  names  in  each  be  mutually 
equi-distant ;  but,  if  the  north  pole  of  the  sus- 
pended needle  be  nearer  the  south  pole  of  the 
magnet  than  the  two  other  poles  are  to  each 
other,  its  north  end  will  be  most  attracted,  and 
consequently  must  incline,  so  that  the  axis  of 
the  two  magnets  will  form  an  angle  greater  or 
less,  according  to  circumstances.  Suppose  now 
a  small  magnetical  bar,  suspended  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  assuming  any  position  whatever,  be 
placed  upon,  or  near,  tlie  surface  of  a  very  large 
globular  magnet.  It  is  evident,  in  this  case,  that 
t.he  two  ends  of  the  small  bar,  being  respectively 
attracted  by  the  contrary  poles  of  the  globe,  will 
always  be  found  in  a  plane  passing  through  these 
poles;  or  in  other  words,  if  circles  or  meridians 
be  supposed  to  be  described  on  the  globe,  inter- 
secting each  other  in  those  poles,  the  magnetical 
bar  must  always  be  in  the  plane  of  one  of  them. 
But  its  situation,  with  regard  to  the  spherical 
surface,  will  be  governed  by  the  excess  of  at- 
traction in  the  nearest  pole.  If  the  bar  be  sus- 
pended immediately  over  the  nortii  pole  of  the 
magnet  it  must  stand  perpendicularly,  with  its 
south  end  downwards ;  but,  if  it  be  'gradually 
removed  along  the  surface  towards  the  south  pole, 
the  increasing  action  of  this  last  pole  will  cause 
it  gradually  to  incline  that  way.  At  the  equator 
it  will  rest  parallel  to  the  surface ;  and,  in  ap- 
proaching still  nearer  the  last  mentioned  pole. 
Us  north  end  will  incline  towards  the  surface, 
till  at  length  it  will  stand  perpendicularly  over 
the  south  pole  of  the  great  magnet,  with  its  north 
end  downwards.  For  the  sake  of  conciseness, 
the  poles  of  the  great  magnet  are  supposed  to  be 
equally  strong;  which,  however,  is  seldom  the 
case. 

This  reasoning  may  be  exemplified  by  placing  a 
small  piece  of  a  sewing  needle  on  the  surface  of 
a  splierical  magnet  or  loadstone.  Its  position  is 
found  to  vary  according  to  its  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  poles.  For  the  same  reasons,  steel 
tilings  gently  dusted  through  a  rag  upon  a  mag- 
7iet,  adhere  to  it  in  a  very  curious  and  amusing 
manner.  The  filings,  acquiring  magnetism  by 
the  contact,  adliere  together,  and  form  a  number 
of  small  magnets,  which  arrange  themselves  in 
conformity  to  the  attractions  of  the  poles  of  the 
original  magnet. 

From  observations  of  this  nature,  it  was  very 
early  supposed,  that  the  globe  of  the  earth  acts 
as  a  large  magnet,  upon  all  other  magnets : 
whence  tliey  naturally  tend  to  conform  to  the 
meridian  or  line  which  joins  the  poles  of  the 
earth.  And  the  dipping  of  the  needle  is  readily 
shown  to  arise  from  the  vicinity,  and  consequent 
stronger  attraction  of  the  pole  towards  which  the 
inclination  is  made. 

The  dipping  needle,  though  of  late  much  im- 
proved, is  still,  however,  far  from  perfect.  The 
general  mode  of  constructing  it  is  to  pass  an 
axis  quite  through  the  needle,  to  let  the  extre- 


mities of  the  axis,  like  those  of  the  beam  of  a 
balance,  rest  upon  its  supports,  so  that  the  nee- 
dle may  move  itself  vertically  round,  and,  when 
situated  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  may  place 
itself  in  the  magnetic  line.  When  it  is  used  at 
sea  it  is  suspended  by  a  ring.  When  it  is 
placed  upon  a  stand  a  spirit-level  is  attached 
to  it. 

The  greatest  imperfection  in  this  instrument 
is  in  the  balancing  of  the  needle,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  ascertaining  whether  the  needle  retains 
its  equipoise.  In  observing  the  dip  of  the  nee- 
dle, at  any  particular  place,  the  best  method  to 
avoid  the  error  arising  from  the  want  of  balance 
is,  first  to  observe  the  dip  of  the  needle,  then  to 
reverse  its  magnetism,  by  the  magnetic  bars,  so 
that  the  end  of  the  needle  which  before  was  ele- 
vated above  the  horizon  may  now  be  below  it ; 
and,  lastly,  to  observe  its  dip  again;  for  a  mean, 
of  the  two  observations  will  be  pretty  near  the 
truth,  though  the  needle  may  not  be  perfectly 
balanced. 

From  a  series  of  numerous  and  accurate  ex- 
periments made  by  captain  Sabine,  he  obtained 
the  following  measures  of  the  dip  of  th*e  mag- 
netic needle  at  London  : — 

By  ten  experiments  with  Tobias  Mayer's 

needle rC'i'O" 

By  the  times  of  oscillation  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and  in  the  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  it.  Mean  by  three 
needles 70  4  0 

By  the  times  of  vertical  and  horizontal 

oscillation 73  2  6 


Mean 


70  3  2 


Hence  captain  Sabine  concludes,  that  70°  3' 
was  the  mean  dip  of  the  needle  at  London,  in 
August  and  September  1821,  within  a  few  hours 
of  noon. 

As  the  observations  of  Nairne  and  Cavendish 
give  70°  25'  for  the  dip  in  1774,  we  obtain  3' 02" 
as  the  mean  annual  rate  of  diminution  betweju 
1774  and  1821. 

Taking  Mr.  Whiston's  determination  of  the 
dip  in  1720  at  75°  10',  which  Mr.  Cavendish 
considered  as  accurate,  the  annual  diminution  is 
3'  05". 

Having  thus  illustrated  the  nature  of  the  mag- 
netic dip,  it  may  now  be  advisable  to  notice 
Biot's  hypothesis,  in  which  he  attempts  to  d  - 
termine  the  law  which  regulates  the  inclination 
of  the  needle  in  different  parts  of  the  globe. 
M.  Biot  supposes  two  centres  of  attraction,  or 
northern  and  southern  poles,  situated  at  equal 
distances  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  in  the 
axis  of  the  magnetic  equator.  He  then  calcu- 
culated  the  effects  which  ought  to  result  from  the 
action  of  these  centres  upon  any  point  of  the 
earth's  surface,  assuming  the  attractive  force  in 
the  reciprocal  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  nearer  these 
assumed  poles  were  brought  to  each  other,  the 
more  perfectly  did  the  calculation  agree  with  ex- 
periment. 

The  following  table  of  the  magnetic  dip  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  north  of  the  equator  is  too 
important  to  be  passed  unnoticed  : — 
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By  whom  observed  in  1776 

Lat. 

Long. 

Dip. 

By  whom  observed  in  1776 

Lat.   Long.  Dip. 

to  1780. 

N. 

E. 

N.end 

to  1780. 

N.    E.   N.end 

Cook,  Dec.  23,  1777, 

0  44 

203  05 

O   ' 

8  42 

Bayly, 

O    '  ,   O     '     0    » 

44  51  229  20  68  31 

Bayly,  Dec.  25, 

1  57 

203  00 

I'l  29 1  i Cook,  March  16, 

44  56  234  56  68  19 

Cook,  Dec.  22, 

1  58 

203  00 

11  54 

!       March  19, 

44  57  234  10  67  20 

Dec.  24, 

2  05 

202  56 

10  53 

Bayly,  Oct.  16,  1779, 

45  08  154  l0  57  28 

Jan,  4,  1778, 

4  08 

203  16 

16  16 

Cook,  Oct.  15, 

46  30 156  01  57  10 

Bayly, 

4  50 

202  55 

15  40 

Bayly,  March  24,  1778, 

47  44  235  OU  70  00 

Cook,  Jan.  8, 

7  45 

205  18 

23  01 

Cook,  Oct.  14,  1779, 

48  17  156  15  59  20 

Jan.  9, 

8  12 

205  34 

23  37 

Bayly,  March  28,  1778, 

49  27  233  50 

,71  53 

Bayly,  Jan.  10, 

10  31 

205  00 

26  49 

Cook,  April  5,  1778, 

49  36  233  47 

72  35 

Cook,.  Jan.  12, 

12  17 

204  36 

29  54 

Bayly,  April  20,  1779, 

49  47  161  23 

60  55 

Sept.  17,  1776, 

12  40 

201  54 

37  38 

Oct.  12, 

50  55  157  42 

63  38 

Jan.  12,  17Z9, 

18  35 

204  51 

38  30 

April  27, 

52  22  159  23 

04  57 

Bayly,  Jan.  15,  1778, 

19  00 

201  10 

39  49 

Cook,  Sept.  15, 

53  00  159  14 

03  01 

Cook,  in  Bay  of  Oeyhea, 

10  28 

204  00 

40  32 

June  7, 

53  00459  14 

63  08 

Feb.  3, 1779, 

19  28 

204  00 

41  14 

Bayly,  Aug.  17, 

53  50  168  41 

66  03 

March  26, 

19  48 

183  39 

37  00 

Oct.  3, 

53  54  194  00 

69  11 

March  25, 

19  57 

184  42 

38  52 

Cook,  June  30, 

53  54 194  00 

68  20 

Bayly,  March  25,  1779, 

19  59 

104  35 

38  47 

Oct.  12,  1778, 

53  55  196  00 

69  23 

Cook,  March  21, 

20  37 

192  43 

41  25 

Bayly,  May  1, 

54  40  225  00 

73  34 

Bayly,  J\Iarch  19, 

21  12 

194  40 

42  10 

Aug.  12,  1779, 

55  24471  30 

67  47 

Cook,  Jan.  18,  1778, 

21  17 

201  18 

42  10 

Cook,  June  IB,  1778, 

55  24  201  20 

70  57 

Jan.  28, 

21  21 

200  30 

42  23 

June  21,  1779, 

55  51|164  21 

65  31 

Bayly,  Jan.  18, 

21  46 

201  00 

42  36 

Bayly,  June  21, 

56  02,164  40 

66   40 

Jan.  31, 

21  47 

200  25 

42  36 

July  5,  1778, 

56  31[199  30 

71  01 

Cook,  March  6,  1779, 

21  56 

216  46 

43  11 

June  10, 

57  10207  53 

73  49 

April  2, 

22  36 

177  50 

38  00 

Cook,  July  14,  1780, 

58  12,199  15 

72  22 

Bayly,  Feb.  13,  1778, 

24  30 

199  44 

45  43 

Bayly,  July  13,  1778, 

58  12ll98  48 

73  06 

Cook,  Feb.  4, 

24  31 

200  00 

45  52 

Cook,  May  14,  1780, 

58  22 

221  22 

75  20 

Nov.  14,  1779, 

24  36 

142  30 

29  31 

Bayly,  Sept.  27, 

58  38 

189  08 

73  34 

April  3, 

24  38 

175  51 

38  52 

May  5,  1778, 

58  47 

221  33 

76  26 

Bayly,  Nov.  14, 

24  50 

141  20 

31  58 

Cook,  June  25,  1779, 

59  07 

169  17 

68  25 

Nov.  13, 

25  56 

143  46 

31  27 

Aug.  7, 

59  33 

183  20 

71  25 

April  5, 

25  57 

174  17 

43  10 

Bayly,  July  19,  1778, 

59  37 

197  45 

73  03 

Cook,  Feb.  6,  1778, 

27  41 

201  00 

49  42 

June  27,  1779, 

59  56 

176  00 

70  26 

Bayly,  Feb.  5, 

27  43 

200  30 

48  51 

Cook,  May  17,  1778, 

60  50 

213-  26 

78  32 

Cook,  Feb.  8,  1778, 

30  18 

201  37 

51  25 

Bayly, 

60  5"1 

213  08 

77  07 

April  8,  1779, 

30  39 

167  34 

42  55 

May  31, 

61   12 

209  10 

76  09 

Bayly, 

30  54 

167  02 

43  35 

Cook,  June,  30,  1779, 

61  48 

181  00 

71  57 

Feb.  9,  1778, 

31  16 

203  18 

53  47 

Bayly,,  July  1,   " 

61  52 

182  10 

72  18 

Feb.  14, 

31  34 

306  17 

53  10 

Cook,  July  3, 

63  36 

187  01 

74  12 

April  9,  1779, 

32  16 

167  09 

43  47 

Bayly, 

63  42 

188  00 

74  59 

Feb.  14,1778, 

31  .35 

206  43 

52  12 

Cook,  Aug.  2, 

64  03 

189  20 

76  07 

Nov.  17, 

32  26 

207  30 

54  54 

Bayly,  Sept  7,  1778, 
Sept.  13, 

64  20 

195  40 

76  36 

April  10,  1779, 

33  30 

166  30 

45  37 

64  21 

198  30 

76  58 

Bayly,  Nov.  15,  1778, 

33  34 

107  32 

56   03 

Cook,  Aug.  1,  1779, 

64  23 

189  32 j 

76  03 

Cook,  Nov.  7,  1779, 

33  52 

148  35 

42  50 

.Sept.  13,  1778, 

64  33 

1 97  50 

76  25 

Bayly,  Feb.  17,  1778, 

35  04 

206  30 

56  53 

Bayly,  Awj;.  S, 

64  35 

192  54 

76  40 

Nov.  1,  1779, 

35  09 

142  16 

46  35 

July  31,  1779, 

65   09 

189  57| 

76  17 

Cook,  Oct.  31, 

35  30 

142  20 

45  00 

Aug.  11,  1778, 

66  30 

191  13 

77  10 

Aug.  30, 

36  41 

142  26 

46  26 

Sept.  2, 

06  30 

189  30 

77  15 

Feb.  18,  1778, 

36  53 

206  32 

55  19 

Cook,  Aug.  13, 

60  32 

192  27 

77  07 

Cook,  Nov.  28,  1779, 

38  06 

142  .30 

48  10 

July  18,  1779, 

67  08 

189  49  78  48 

Bayly,  Feb.  20,  1778, 

38  10 

208  15 

59  32 

Bayly,  July  27, 

07  30 

189  07  78  15 

Cook,  Feb.  21, 

39  06 

210  15 

59  15 

Cook,  July  10, 

68  01 

188  45  78  30 

Bayly,  Oct.  26,  1779, 

40  04 

142  44 

51  34 

.luly  9, 

69  12 

188  35  79  00 

Cook  Oct.  22, 

40  50 

148  47 

51  53 

Bayly,  .luly  8. 

09  23 

194  30  80  03 

Feb.  22, 1778, 

41  00 

215  40 

G2  54 

July  1,3, 

69  26 

188  48  80  05 

Cook,  Nov.  9,  1779, 

41  40 

147  03 

40  03 

Cook,  Aug.  26,  1778, 

69  36 

185  44  79  35 

Bayly,  April  15, 

41  53 

160  10 

53  58 

July  14, 

69  36 

188  45  79  00 

Cook,  April  16, 

42  12 

160  11 

53  34 

Bayly,  Aug.  26, 

69  37 

182  40  79  04 

April  17, 

43  18 

158  67 

54  15 

July  17,  1779, 

69  56 

195  45  79  52 

Bayly,  Feb.  26,  1778, 

43  20 

222  30 

65  48 

Cook,  Aug.  19, 

70  06 

1 97  00  79  40 

March  6, 

44  30 

235  50 

68  29 

July  18, 

70  26 

196  22  79  58 

C^k,  March  1, 

44  40 

228  29 

07  25 

Bayly,  Aug.  18, 

70  30 

198  15^81  46 

428 


M  A  G  N  E  T  I  S  M. 


Magx?tism,  Animal,  a  fancied  sympathy  said 
by  some  persons  to  exist  between  the  magnet 
and  tlie  human  body  :  by  means  of  whicli  the 
former  became  capable  of  curinjj  many  diseases  in 
an  unaccountable  manner.  The  fanciful  system,  to 
call  it  by  no  worse  name,  of  animal  magnetism, 
appears  to  have  originated  in  1774,  from  a  Ger- 
man philosopher,  named  Father  Hehl,  who 
greatly  recommended  the  use  of  the  magnet  in 
medicine.  M.  Mesmer,  a  physician  of  the  same 
country,  by  adopting  the  principles  of  Hehl,  be- 
came the  direct  founder  of  tlie  system ;  but 
afterwards,  deviating  from  the  tenets  of  his  in- 
structor, he  lost  his  patronage,  as  well  as  that 
of  J3r.  Ingenhousz,  which  he  had  formerly  enjoy- 
ed. Mesmer  had  already  distinguished  himself 
by  A  Dissertation  on  the  Influence  of  the  Stars 
upon  the  Human  Body,  which  he  publicly  de- 
fended in  a  thesis  before  the  university  of  Vienna; 
but  he  was  so  unable  to  stand  before  the  opposi- 
tion of  Helil  and  Ingenhousz,  that  his  system  fell 
almost  instantly  into  disrepute.  Mesmer  ap- 
pealed to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin ; 
but  they  rejected  his  principles  as  destitute  of 
foundation,  and  unworthy  of  the  smallest  atten- 
tion. He  tiien  made  a  tour  through  Germany, 
publishing  every  where  the  great  cures  he  per- 
formed by  means  of  his  animal  magnetism,  while 
his  opponents  every  where  pursued  him  with  de- 
tections of  the  falsehood  of  his  assertions.  Mes- 
mer, still  undaunted  by  so  many  defeats,  returned 
to  Vienna;  but  meeting  there  with  no  better 
success  than  before,  he  retired  to  Paris  in  the 
beginning  of  1778.  Here  he  met  with  a  very 
ditferent  reception.  He  was  first  patronised  by 
the  author  of  the  Dictionnaire  des  Merveilles  de 
la  Nature  ;  in  which  work  a  great  number  of  his 
cures  were  published,  Mesmer  himself  receiving 
likewise  an  ample  testimony  of  his  candor  and 
solid  reasoning.  He  soon  collected  patients,  and, 
in  April  1778,  retired  with  them  to  Cretail, 
whence  he  in  a  short  time  returned  with  them 
perfectly  cured.  His  success  was  now  as  great 
as  his  disappointment  had  been  before.  Patients 
increased  so  rapidly,  that  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
take  in  pupils  to  assist  him  in  his  operations. 
These  pupils  succeeded  as  well  as  Mesmer  him- 
self; and  so  well  did  they  take  care  of  their  own 
emolument,  that  one  of  them,  named  M.  Deslon, 
realized  upwards  of  £100,000  sterling.  In  1779 
Mesmer  pulilished  a  Memoir  on  Animal  Mag- 
netism, promising  afterwards  a  complete  work 
upon  the  subject,  which  should  make  as  great  a 
revolution  in  philosophy  as  it  had  already  done 
in  medicine.  The  new  system  now  gained 
ground  daily;  and  soon  became  so  fashionable, 
that  the  jealousy  of  the  faculty  was  thoroughly 
awakened,  and  an  application  concerning  it  was 
made  to  government.  In  consequence  of  this,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
matter,  consisting  partly  of  physicians,  and 
partly  of  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  at  their 
head.  This  was  a  thunderstroke  to  the  supporters 
of  the  new  doctrine. — Mesmer  himself  refused 
to  have  any  communication  with  the  committee; 
but  his  most  celebrated  pupil  Deslon  was  less 
scrupulous,  and  explained  the  principles  of  his  art 
in  the  following  manner :  '  1 .  Animal  matrnetism 


is  a  universal  fluid,  constituting  an  absolute 
plenum  in  nature,  and  the  medium  of  all  mutual 
influence  between  the  celestial  bodies,  and  be- 
twixt the  earth  and  animal  bodies.  2.  It  is  the 
most  subtile  fluid  in  nature;  capable  of  a  fiux 
and  reflux,  and  of  receiving,  propagating,  and 
continuing  all  kinds  of  motion.  3.  The  animal 
body  is  subjected  to  the  influences  of  this  fluid 
by  means  of  tlie  nerves,  which  are  immediately 
aflected  by  it.  4.  The  human  body  has  poles 
and  other  properties  analogous  to  the  magnet. 
5.  The  action  and  virtue  of  animal  magnetism 
maybe  communicated  from  one  body  to  another, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate.  6.  It  operates  at 
a  great  distance  without  the  intervention  of  any 
body.  7.  It  is  increased  and  reflected  by  mir- 
rors; communicated,  propagated,  and  increased 
by  sound ;  and  may  be  accumulated,  concen- 
trated, and  transported.  8.  Notwithstanding 
the  universality  of  this  fluid,  all  animal  bodies 
are  not  equally  affected  by  it ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some,  though  but  few  in  number,  the 
presence  of  which  destroys  all  the  effects  of  ani- 
mal magnetism.  9.  By  means  of  this  fluid  ner- 
vous disorders  are  cured  immediately,  and  others 
mediately ;  and  its  virtues,  in  short,  extend  to 
the  universal  cure  and  preservation  of  mankind. 
From  this  extraordinary  theory,  Mesmer,  or  M. 
Deslon,  had  fabricated  a  paper,  in  which  he* 
stated  that  there  was  in  nature  but  one  disease 
and  one  cure,  and  that  this  cure  was  animal 
magnetism.  To  ascertain  the  truth  of  these  as- 
sertions, the  committee  attended  M.  Deslon,  in 
the  room  where  his  patients  underwent  his  mag- 
netical  operations.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
circular  platform  made  of  oak,  one  foot  and  a 
half  high;  with  a  number  of  holes  at  the  top,  in 
which  were  iron  rods  with  moveable  joints,  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  them  to  any  part  of  the 
body.  The  patients  were  placed  in  a  circle 
around  it,  each  touching  one  of  these  rods,  and 
joined  to  one  another  by  a  cord  passing  round 
their  bodies.  Each  of  them  held  an  iron  rod  in 
his  hand  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  to  concentrate 
the  magnetism.  M.  Deslon  also  called  in  the 
aid  of  music  from  a  piano-forte  :  on  which  some 
airs  were  played,  accompanied  with  songs ; 
alleging  that  music  is  a  conductor  of  animal 
magnetism,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  patients 
by  the  sounds.  The  internal  part  of  the  platform 
was  said  to  concentrate  the  magnetism,  and  was 
the  reservoir  whence  the  virtue  was  diffused 
among  the  patients.  The  committee  satisfied 
themselves,  by  means  of  a  needle  and  electro- 
meter, that  neither  common  magnetism  nor  elec- 
tricity was  concerned.  Deslon  also  communicated 
the  magnetism  by  his  finger,  and  a  rod  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  which  he  carried  about  the 
hce,  head,  or  such  parts  of  the  patient  as  were 
diseased.  His  principal  application,  however, 
was  by  pressure  of  his  hands  or  fingers  on  the 
lower  regions  of  the  stomach.  The  effects  of 
these  operations  upon  his  patients  were  very  dif- 
ferent. Some  felt  nothin*  ;  others  spit,  coughed, 
perspired,  and  felt,  or  pretended  to  feel,  extraor- 
dinary heats  in  different  parts  of  the  body 
Many  women,  but  very  few  men,  had  convul- 
sions, which  Deslon  called  their  crisis,  &c.  The 
commissioners  at  last  finding  they  could  come  to 
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no  satisfactory  conclusion,  while  they  attended 
in  this  public  way,  determined  to  try  the  experi- 
ments themselves  privately.  Accordingly,  they, 
1.  Tried  the  effects  of  animal  magnetism  upon 
themselves,  and  felt  nothing.  2.  Seven  of  Des- 
lon's  patients  were  magnetised  at  Ur.  Franklin's 
house,  of  whom  four  felt  nothing ;  three  felt,  or 
affected  to  feel  something.  3.  Several  persons 
in  a  higher  sphere  of  life  were  magnetised,  and 
felt  nothing.  4.  The  commissioners  now  deter- 
mined to  discover  what  share  imagination  had 
in  this  business,  blindfolded  several  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  made  them  sometimes  think 
that  tliey  were  magnetised ;  at  other  times  they 
magnetised  them  without  letting  them  know  that 
they  did  so ;  the  consequence  was,  that  when 
they  supposed  themselves  magnetised,  they  like- 
wise thought  they  felt  something,  and  vice  versa. 
5.  A  magnetised  tree  was  said  to  produce  con- 
vulsions ;  a  young  man,  blindfolded,  fell  into 
convulsions,  when  he  imagined  himself  near  the 
tree,  though  he  was  really  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  it,  Deslon  accounted  for  this  on  the 
principle  of  all  trees  being  magnetic  ;  but  in  this 
case,  every  one,  susceptible  of  magnetism,  would 
be  seized  with  convulsions  when  he  approached 
a  tree.  The  same  influence  of  imagination  was 
observed  in  a  woman  accustomed  to  have  con- 
vulsions when  magnetised.  They  came  on  when 
nothing  was  done  to  her,  on  being  told,  when 
blinded,  that  she  was  magnetised.  Other  in- 
stances were  given,  from  which  it  was  evident, 
either  that  tlie  patients  were  impostors,  or  in 
such  a  wretched  state  of  debility,  both  of  mind  or 
body,  that  the  most  trifling  effects  of  the  former 
had  the  most  powerful  effects  on  the  latter.  The 
commissioners  therefore  entirely  disapproved  of 
the  whole.  The  touch,  imitation,  and  imagina- 
tion, they  concluded,  were  the  great  causes  of 
tiie  effects  produced  by  M.  Deslon's  operations; 
and  by  means  of  these  they  supposed  that  con- 
vulsions, whicii  in  themselves  are  a  very  violent 
disorder,  might  be  spread  much  fartlier  than 
could  be  wished,  even  through  a  whole  city.  It 
was  observed,  that  the  operator  sometimes  press- 
ed strongly,  and  for  a  long  time,  upon  the  hypo- 
chondria and  pit  of  the  stomach;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  a  strong  pressure  on  these  parts  will 
produce  disagreeable  sensations  in  those  who 
enjoy  perfect  health.  Mesmer  complained  of  the 
report  of  the  commissioners,  petitioned  parlia- 
ment, and  was  bj'  them  commanded  to  discover 
the  mysteries  of  his  doctrine  ;  which  is  now  uni- 
versally exploded.  The  conclusion  of  the  aca- 
demicians concerning  it  was,  that  it  is  not  entire- 
ly useless  to  pliilosophy  ;  as  it  affords  one  fact 
more  to  be  added  to  the  history  of  the  errors  and 
illusions  of  the  human  mind,  and  a  signal  in- 
stance of  tlie  power  of  imagination. 

MAGNIEZ  (Nicholas),  a  learned  and  labori- 
ous ecclesiastic,  who  died  in  1 749  at  an  ad  vanced 
age.  He  compiled  an  excellent  Latin  dic- 
tionary, entitled  Novitius,  printed  at  Paris  1721 
and  1733;  2  vols.  4to.  This  dictionary,  besides 
classical  words,  contains  all  those  which  occur 
in  the  Bible,  the  breviary,  and  ecclesiastical  au- 
thors, the  terms  of  art,  the  names  of  great  men, 
bishops,  councils,  heresies,  &c.  ;  in  short,  more 
than  6000  words  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  common  dictionaries. 


iMAG'NIFY,  v.«. 
Magnifi'able,  adj. 
Magnif'ical, 

M  vgnif'ic, 

MAGNIF'lCENCE,n.S. 

Magnif'icent,  a(//. 
Magnif'icently,  adv. 
Magnif'ico,  n.s. 
Mag'nifieu, 
Mag'nitude. 


"l  \j\.\..magnifico,mag^ 
uijicus,  viagtiijlccntia, 
inagniludo ;  Fr.  mag 
nijier,  magnificence 
magnifiqut;  Ital.  an 
Fort,  mugnificenza ; 
Span,  magnijicencia  ; 
Ital.  Span,  and  Port. 
mugjiijico.     To  make 

J  great;  exalt;  elevate; 


increase  in  apparent  bulk  or  size:  hence  to  am- 
plify; exaggerate;  praise  ;  extol :  magnifical  and 
magnific  mean  grand  ;  great;  illustrious:  magnifi- 
cence, grandeur ;  splendid  appearance :  the  adjec- 
tive and  adverb,  magnificent  and  magnificently, 
correspond :  magnifico  is  an  Italian  title,  a 
grandee  of  Venice :  a  magnifier,  a  medium  or  in- 
strument of  magnifying,  as  a  particular  kind  of 
glass  ,*  also  an  encomiast,  one  who  praises  or  ex- 
tols :  magnitude  is  greatness ;  bulk ;  grandeur. 

For  thai  drawen  abrood  her  falateries  and  magny- 
fien  hemmes,  and  thai  loven  the  firste  sittynge  placis 
in  soperis.  Wiclif.  Matt,  xxiii. 

The  house  that  is  to  be  builded  for  the  Lord  mus^ 
he  exceeding  mag nijical,  of  fame  and  glory  throughout 
all  countries.  1  Chron.  xxii.  5. 

If  ye  will  magnifxi  yourselves  against  me,  know 
now  that  God  hath  overthrown  me.         Job  xix.  5. 

He  shall  magm*'y  himself  in  his  heart. 

Dan.  viii.  5. 

He  shall  exalt  and  magnify  himself  above  every 
god.  Daniel. 

Provision  is  the  foundation  of  hospitality ;  and 
thrift  the  fuel  of  magnificence.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 

Of  greatest  port,  have  all  proceeded  with  him. 

bhakspeare. 

This  tree  hath  no  extraordinary  magnitude,  touch- 
ing the  trunk  or  stem ;  it  is  hard  to  find  any  one 
bigger  than  the  rest.  Raleigli. 

The  ambassador,  making  his  oration,  did  so  inag- 
nify  the  king  and  queen,  as  was  enough  to  glut  tlie 
hearers.  Bacon. 

Never  repose  so  much  upon  any  man's  single  coun- 
sel, fidelity,  and  discretion,  in  managing  affairs  of 
the  first  magnitwh,  that  is,  matters  of  religion  and 
justice,  as  to  create  in  yourself,  or  others,  a  diffidence 
of  your  own  judgment.  i^ing  Charles. 

The  prodigal  man,  while  he  spendeth,  is  magnified ; 
when  he  is  spent,  is  pitied  :  and  that  is  all  his  recom- 
pence  for  his  lavished  patrimony.'  Bp.  Hall. 

They  magnified  their  own  services ;  That  having 
found  the  kingdom  groaning  under  these  difficulties, 
which  seemed  to  be  insuperable,  they  had  by  the  di- 
vine providence  ovccome  them  all.  Clarendon. 
He  with  plain  heroick  magnitude  of  mind, 

And  celestial  vigour  armed, 

'I'lieir  armories  and  magazines  contemns.  Milton. 

\Vlien  I  behold  this  goodly  frame,  this  world. 
Of  heaven  and  earth  consisting  ;  and  compute 
Their  magnitudes ;  this  earth,  a  spot,  a  grain. 
An  atom,  with  the  firmament  compared. 
Cireatcr  now  in  thy  return, 
Than  from  the  giant-angels  ;  thee  that  day 
Thy  thunders  magnified ;  but  to  create 
Is  greater  than  created  to  destroy. 
Not  Babylon, 

Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 

Fqualled  in  all  her  glories  to  inshrine 

Pehis  or  Serapis,  thuir  gods;  or  si'at 

'i'lieir  kings,  when  Egypt  with  -Assyria  strove 

In  weallli  and  luxury.  Jd.   Paradise  Lost. 


Id. 


Id. 
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Man  he  made,  and  for  him  built 
Hldgnijiceut  this  world.  M. 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers! 
If  these  miigtiifick  titles  yet  remain, 
Not  merely  titular.  Id. 

Can  so  magnijicent  and  so  massy  a  fabric  of  com- 
mendatioa  stand  firm  upon  such  foundations  as  these  ? 

Burrow. 
Number,  though  wonderful  in  itself,  and  suHiciently 
magnitiable  from  its  demonstrable  artection,  hath  yet 
received  adjections  from  the  multiplying  conceits  of 
men.  Broinw.'s  Vulgar  Ernnirs. 

The  primitive  mugnijlers  of  this  star  were  the 
Egyptians,  who  notwithstanding  chiefly  regarded  it 
in  relation  to  their  river  Nilus.  Browne. 

If  he  were  magnificent,  he  spent  with  an  aspiring 
intent :  if  he  spared,  he  heaped  with  an  aspiring  in- 
tent. Sidiietj. 
Convince  the  world  that  you're  devout  and  true ; 
Whatever  be  you're  birth,  you're  sure  to  be 
A  peer  of  the  first  magnitude  to  me.             Dryden. 

Beauty  a  monarch  is, 
Which  kingly  power  magnijicentlii  proves. 
By  crowds  of  slaves  and  peopled  empires  loves.  Id. 

How  these  red  globules  would  appear,  if  glasses 
could  be  found  that  could  magnify  them  a  thousand 
times  more,  is  uncertain.  Locke. 

It  is  suitable  to  tiie  magnijicent  harmony  of  the 
universe,  that  the  species  of  creatures  should,  by 
gentle  degrees,  ascend  upward  from  us  toward  his 
pcrfertioo,  as  we  see  they  gradually  descend  from  us 
downwards.  id. 

^Ve  can  never  conceive  too  hignly  of  God  ;  so  nei- 
ther too  magnificenUy  of  nature,  his  handy  work. 

Grew's  Cosmologia. 
jNIy  governess  assured  my  father  I  had  wanted  for 
nothing ;  that  I  was  almost  eaten  up  with  the  green 
sickness  :  but  this  magnijied  but  little  with  my  father. 

Spectator. 
One  may  observe  more  splendour  and  magnificence 
in  particular  persons'  houses  in  Genoa,  than  in  those 
that  belong  to  the  publick.  Addison  on  Italy. 

Immortal  glories  in  my  mind  revive. 
When  Rome's  exalted  beauties  I  descry. 
Magnificent  in  piles  of  ruin  lie.  Addison. 

Conceive  these  parin,les  of  bodies  to  be  so  disposed 
amongst  themselves,  that  the  intervals  of  empty 
spaces  between  them  may  be  equal  in  magnitude  to 
them  all ;  and  that  these  particles  may  be  composed 
of  other  particles  much  smaller,  which  have  as  much 
empty  space  between  them  as  equals  all  the  magni- 
tudes of  these  smaller  particles.  Newton. 
By  true  reflection  I  could  see  my  face ; 
Why  brings  the  fool  a  magnifying  glass  ? 

Granville. 
The  greatest  magnifying  glasses  in  the  world  are 
a  man's  eyes,  when  they  look  upon  his  own  person. 

Pope, 
As   things   seem  large  which  we  through   mists 
descry, 
Dulness  is  ever  apt  to  magnify. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Criticiitm. 
By  nature's  hand  magnificently  fed. 
His  meal  is  on  the  range  of  mountains  spread. 

Young. 
Asa  glass,  which  magnifies  objects  by  the  approach 
of  one  end  to  the  eye,  lessens  them  by  the  application 
of  the  other,  so  \  ices  are  extenuated  by  the  inversion 
of  that  fallacy  by  which  virtues  are  augmented. 

Johnson. 
Less  worthy  of  applause,  though  more  admired, 
Because  a  novelty,  the  work  of  man. 
Imperial  mistress  of  the  fur-clad  Russ, 
Thy  most  magnificent  and  mighty  freak, 
The  wonder  of  the  North.  Couper. 


MAGNISA,  anciently  Magnesia,  a  towr;  of 
Asia  Minor,  once  the  capital  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain. 
Its  environs  were  formerly  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  loadstone,  and  so  have  given  it  the 
name  of  Ma(j net,  which  see.  It  is  a  large  and 
populous  town,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Turks. 
Twenty  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Smyrna. 

MAGNOLIA,  the  laurel-leaved  tulip  tree,  in 
botany,  a  geims  of  the  polygynia  order,  and  po- 
lyandria  class  of  plants :  natural  order  fifty- 
second,  coadnatae:  CAL.  triphyllous;  petals  nine  : 
CAPS,  bivalved  and  imbricated  :  seed  pendulous, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  berry.     Species  thirteen. 

1.  M.  acuminata,  with  oval  spear-shaped 
pointed  leaves,  is  a  native  of  the  inland  parts  of 
North  America.  The  leaves  are  near  eight  inches 
long,  and  five  broad  ;  ending  in  a  point.  The 
flowers  come  out  early  in  spring,  and  are  com- 
posed of  twelve  white  petals  ;  the  wood  is  of  a 
fine  grain,  and  an  orange  color. 

2.  JVI.  glauca,  the  small  magnolia,  is  a  native 
of  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of  North 
America.  In  moist  places  it  rises  from  seven  or 
eigiit  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  high,  with  a  slen- 
der stem.  The  wood  is  white  and  spongy  ;  the 
bark  smooth,  and  of  a  greenish-white  color ;  the 
branches  garnislied  with  thick  smooth  leaves,  of 
an  oval  slupe,  sraootti  on  the'r  edges,  and  wliit* 
underneatii.  The  flowers,  produced  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches,  are  white,  composed 
of  six  concave  petals,  and  have  an  agreeable 
scent.  The  fruit  increases  in  size  till  it  becomes 
as  large  as  a  walnut  with  its  cover ;  but  of  a  co- 
nical siiape,  having  many  cells  round  the  outside, 
in  each  of  which  is  a  flat  seed  about  the  size  of  a 
small  kidney-bean,  and  of  a  brown  color.  The 
seeds  are  discharged  from  their  cells,  and  hang 
by  a  slender  thread.  This  species  generally  grows 
in  a  poor  swampy  soil,  or  on  wet  meadows.  The 
English  and  Swedes  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  call  it  beaver  tree,  because  the  root  of  it 
is  the  food  of  beavers,  which  are  caught  by  its 
means.  It  drops  its  leaves  early  in  autumn, 
though  some  of  the  young  trees  keep  them  all  the 
winter.  It  is  seldom  found  north  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  it  begins  to  flower  about  the  end  of 
May.  The  scent  of  its  blossoms  is  exquisite, 
and  may  be  perceived  at  the  distance  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  English  mile.  They  retain  their 
flowers  for  three  weeks,  or  longer,  according  to 
the  soil,  spreading  their  odoriferous  exhalations. 
The  berries  likewise  look  very  handsome,  having 
a  rich  red  color,  and  hanging  in  bunches  on  slen- 
der stalks.  Tliey  are  greatly  extolled  for  their 
salutary  eflfects  in  consumptions.  The  bark  put 
into  brandy,  or  boiled  in  any  liquor,  is  said  to 
give  great  relief  in  cases  of  cold. 

3.  M.  grandiflora,  the  great  magnolia,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Florida  and  South  Carolina.  It  rises  to 
the  height  of  about  eighty  feet,  with  a  straight 
trunk  above  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  regular 
head.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  laurel, 
but  are  larger,  and  continue  green  throughout 
the  year.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  purplish  white 
color. 

4.  M.  tripetala,  the  umbrella  tree,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Carolina.      It  rises  with  a  slender  trunk, 
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to  sixteen  or  twenty  feet ;  the  wood  is  soft  and 
spongy ;  the  leaves  very  large,  and  produced  in 
horizontal  circles,  somewhat  resembling  an  um- 
brella ;  whence  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries 
have  given  it  this  name.  The  flowers  are  com- 
posed of  ten  or  eleven  white  petals,  hanging 
down  without  order.  The  leaves  drop  off  at  the 
beginning  of  winter.  All  these  species  are  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  which  must  be  procured  from 
the  places  where  they  grow  naturally.  They 
should  be  put  up  in  sand,  and  sent  over  as  soon 
as  possible ;  for  they  seldom  grow  if  long  kept 
out  of  the  ground. 

MAGNUS  (Albertus),  a  Dominican  friar, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  and  most  famous  doctors  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  is  said  to  have  acted 
as  a  man  mid-wife.  A  book  entitled  De  NaturS. 
Rerum,  of  which  he  was  the  reputed  author, 
gave  rise  to  this  report.  Albertus  Magnus  was 
a  man  of  a  most  inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  which 
gave  rise  to  other  accusations ;  such  as,  that  he 
labored  to  find  out  the  philosopher's  stone;  that 
he  was  a  magician  ;  and  that  he  made  a  macliine 
in  the  shape  of  a  man,  which  was  an  oracle  to 
him,  and  explained  all  the  difficulties  he  pro- 
posed. He  died  at  Cologne,  November  15th, 
1280.  His  works  were  printed  at  Lyons,  in 
1631,  in  21  vols,  folio. 

M  AON  us  (John),  archbishop  of  Upsal,  was 
born  at  Linkioping  in  1488.  Being  made  apos- 
tolical nuncio,  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
prevent  Gustavus  Vasa  from  becoming  king  of 
Sweden,  and  the  consequent  introduction  of 
Lutheranism  into  his  dominions.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1545.  He  wrote  a  History  of  Sweden, 
and  a  History  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
of  Upsal. 

M ACINUS  (Olaus),  archbishop  of  Upsal,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  in  1544.  He  appeared  at  the 
council  of  Trent  in  1546,  and  suffered  much  af- 
terwards for  the  Catholic  religion.  He  wrote  a 
History  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Wars  of 
the  Northern  Nations  of  Europe. 

Magnus  Bay  (St.),  a  commodious  bay  of  the 
mainland  of  Shetland,  with  good  anchorage  and 
from  seven  to  twenty-two  fathoms  of  water. 

MAG'PIE,  U.S.  Lat.  pie,  pica,  and  mag,  con- 
tracted from  Margaret,  as  phil  is  used  for  a  spar- 
row, and  poll  for  a  parrot. — Johnson.  Mr. 
Thomson  says  from  masculus  pica.  A  bird  some- 
times taught  to  talk. 

Augurs,  that  understood  relations,  have 
By  magpies,   and  by  choughs,   and  rooks,  brought 

forth 
The  secretest  man  of  blood.      Shakspe^re.   Macbeth. 

Dissimulation  is  expressed  by  a  lady  wearing  a 
vizard  of  two  faces,  in  her  right  hand  a  mayjiic,  which 
Spenser  described  looking  through  a  lattice. 

Pcurluuii  ()»  Drawing. 
So  have  I  seen  in  black  and  white, 
A  prating  thing,  a  magpie  hight, 

ftlajcstically  stalk  ; 
A  stately  worthless  animal. 
That  plies  the  tongue,  and  wags  the  tail, 
All  tiulter,  pride,  and  talk.  Swift. 

Magpik.     See  Corvus. 
MAHABALKPURAM,  a  town  of  the  Car- 
natic,  Hindostan,  near  which  are  the  celebrated 
ruins  of  tiie  Seven  Pagodas,  dedicated  to  Vishnu. 
Several  of  them  are  cut  out  of  isolated  rocks,  and 


covered  with  images.  Onan  adjoininghill  is  an  im- 
portant statue  of  Vishnu,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
in  a  recumbent  posture,  with  a  huge  snake  folded 
round  him.  The  town  is  said  to"  have  extended 
many  miles  to  the  eastward,  into  what  is  now  co- 
vered by  the  sea.  Long.  78°  18'  E.,  lat.  12° 
23'  N. 

MAHANTANGO,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Pennsylvania,  running  west  into  the 
Susquehannah,  eighteen  miles  below  Sunbury. 
— There  is  another  of  the  same  name,  which 
runs  east  into  the  Susquehannah,  two  miles 
above. 

Mahantango,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Northumberland  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Population  1605. 

MAHE,  a  neat  trading  town  of  Malabar,  is 
situated  a  short  distance  from  Tellichery,  on  the 
south  side  of  a  river  where  it  joins  the  sea,  and 
which  is  navigable  for  large  boats.  Small  vessels 
can  cross  the  bar,  and  find  a  secure  harbour. 
This  place  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1722,  and 
by  the  British  in  1761.  It  was  restored  at  the 
peace  of  Paris,  but  again  taken  by  the  British 
in  1793,  and  retained.  It  is  now  the  station  of 
the  East  India  Company's  commercial  agent;  the 
trade  is  in  pepper.  Long.  75°  38'  E.,  lat.  11° 
42' N. 

MAHMOODSHI,  an  extensive  district  of 
Bengal,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ganges.  It 
is  intersected  by  innumerable  branches  of  that 
river,  and  contains  several  towns.  The  mulberry 
tree  is  cultivated,  and  some  silk-worms  bred  here; 
but  its  staple  commodity  is  rice. 

MAHIE,  the  name  given  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Otaheite,  or  George's  Island,  to  their  bread- 
fruit when  made  into  a  kind  of  sour  paste,  which, 
in  consequence  of  having  undergone  a  fermenta- 
tion, will  keep  a  considerable  time,  and  supply 
them  with  food  when  no  ripe  fruit  is  to  be  had. 
When,  therefore,  they  see  a  great  show  of  new 
fruit  on  the  trees,  they  strip  them  all  at  once  of 
their  former  crop,  of  which  they  make  mahie. 
This  succedaneum  for  ripe  bread-fruit  is  thus 
made.  They  gather  the  fruit  before  it  is  per- 
fectly ripe,  and  laying  it  in  heaps  cover  it  closely 
with  leaves.  In  this  state  it  ferments,  and  be- 
comes disagreeably  sweet ;  the  core  is  then  taken 
out  entire,  and  the  rest  of  the  fruit  thrown  into  a 
hole  in  their  houses,  dug  on  purpose,  and  neatly 
lined  in  the  bottom  and  sides  with  grass.  The 
whole  is  then  covered  with  leaves,  and  heavy 
stones  are  laid  upon  them.  In  this  state  it  un- 
dergoes a  second  fermentation,  and  becomes  sour, 
after  which  it  will  suffer  no  change  for  many 
months.  It  is  taken  out  of  this  hole,  as  it  is 
wanted  for  use;  and,  being  made  into  balls,  it  is 
wrapped  up  into  leaves  and  baked,  and  thus 
dressed  it  will  keep  for  five  or  six  weeks. 

MAHOMET,  or  Mohammed,  the  celebrated 
Arabian  prophet,  and  founder  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  religion,  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Aiui- 
shirwan  the  Just,  emperor  of  Persia,  A.  D.  571. 
His  father  Abdallah  was  a  younger  son  of  Abdal- 
motalleb  ;  and,  dying  very  young,  left  his  wido\7 
and  infant  son  in  narrow  circumstances,  his  whole 
property  consisting  but  of  five  camels  and  one 
female  slave.  Abdalmotallcb  was  ihorefoio 
obliged  to  take  care  of  his  gtandchild,  which  he 
not  only  did  during  his  life,  but  at  his  deadi  en- 
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joined  his  eldest  son  Abu  Taleb,  brother  to  Ab- 
dallah,  to  provide  for  him  afterwards.  Tliis  he 
very  affectionately  did,  and  instructed  iiim  in  the 
business  of  a  merchant,  for  which  purpose  he 
took  him  to  Syria  when  he  was  only  thirteen. 
He  afterwards  recommended  iiim  to  Khadijah,  a 
rich  widow,  for  her  factor  ;  in  whose  service  he 
behaved  so  well,  that  she  married  and  raised 
him  to  an  equality  with  the  richest  in  Mecca. 
According  to  the  tradition  of  his  companions, 
Mahomet  was  distinguished  by  the  graces  of  his 
person  and  manners,  so  that  before  he  spoke  he 
engaged  in  attachment  and  interest  the  affections 
of  a  public  or  private  audience.  His  attendants 
applauded  hiscommanding  presence,  his  majestic 
aspect,  his  piercing  eye,  his  gracious  smile,  his 
flowing  beard,  his  countenance  that  painted  every 
sensation  of  the  soul,  and  each  gesture  that  en- 
forced every  e.vpression  of  his  tongue.  In 
the  intercourse  of  private  life  he  blended, 
with  respectful  attention  to  the  affluent  and  pow- 
erful, condescension  and  affability  to  the  poorest 
citizens  of  Mecca;  the  frankness  of  his  manner 
concealed  the  artifice  of  his  views ;  and  the 
habits  of  courtesy  were  imputed  to  personal 
friendship  or  personal  benevolence.  His  memory 
was  capacious  and  retentive ;  his  wit  easy  and 
social;  his  imagination  sublime;  his  judgment 
clear,  rapid,  and  decisive.  He  possessed,  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  the  courage  both  of 
thought  and  action ;  and,  although  his  designs 
might  probably  expand  with  his  success,  the  first 
idea  which  he  entertained  of  his  divine  mission 
bears  the  stamp  of  an  original  and  superior  ge- 
nius. Educated  amidst  the  noblest  race,  he  ac- 
quired a  fluency  of  speech  in  the  purest  dialect  of 
Arabia;  and  he  had  the  art,  on  proper  occasions, 
of  observing  a  discreet  silence.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  accomplishments,  he  was  an  illiterate 
barbarian ;  insomuch  that  his  youth  had  never 
been  instructed  in  the  arts  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing. After  his  advantageous  match  he  first  con- 
ceived the  scheme  of  establishing  a  new  religion, 
or,  as  he  expressed  it,  of  replanting  the  only  true 
and  ancient  one  professed  by  Adam,  Noah,  Abra- 
liam,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  all  the  prophets ;  by 
destroying  the  gross  idolatry  into  which.^he  gene- 
rality of  his  countrymen  had  fallen,  and  weeding 
out  the  corruptions  and  superstitions  which  the 
Jews  and  Christians  had,  as  he  said,  introduced 
into  their  religion,  and  reducing  it  to  its  original 
purity,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  the  worship  of 
one  God.  But,  before  he  made  any  attempt 
abroad,  he  resolved  to  begin  with  the  conversion 
of  his  own  household.  Having  therefore  retired 
with  his  family,  as  he  had  done  several  times  be- 
fore, to  a  cave  in  Mount  Hara,  he  there  opened 
the  secret  of  his  mission  to  his  wife ;  and  acquainted 
Jier,  that  the  angel  Gabriel  had  appeared  to 
him,  and  appointed  him  the  apostle  of  God : 
he  also  repeated  to  her  a  passage  which  he  pre- 
tended had  been  revealed  to  him  by  the  angel, 
with  those  other  circumstances  of  this  first  ap- 
pearance, which  are  related  by  theMahommedan 
•writers.  Khadijah  received  the  news  with  great 
joy;  and  immediately  communicated  what  she 
had  heard  to  her  cousin  Warakah  ,Ebn  Nawfal, 
who,  being  a  Christian,  was  tolerably  well  versed 
in  uiti  scn[)tures,  and  soon  became  a  believer,  as- 


suring her  that  the  same  angel  who  had  formerly 
appeared  unto  Moses  was  now  sent  to  Mahomet. 
The  first  overture  the  prophet  made  was  in  the 
month  of  Ramadan,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age,  which  is  therefore  usually  called  the  year  of 
his  mission.  He  soon  made  proselytes  of  those 
under  his  own  roof,  viz.  his  servant  Zeid  Ebn 
Haretha,  to  whom  he  gave  his  freedom  on  that 
occasion  ;  and  his  cousin  and  pupil  Ali,  the  son 
of  Abu  Taleb,  though  then  very  young ;  who 
was  styled  the  first  of  believers.  The  next  person 
Mahomet  applied  to  was  Abdallah  Ebn  Abi 
Kohafa,  surnamed  Abu  Beer,  a  man  of  great  au- 
thority among  the  Koreish,  and  one  whose 
interest  he  knew  would  be  of  great  service,  as  it 
soon  appeared :  for  Abu  Beer,  being  converted, 
prevailed  on  Othman  Ebn  Affan,  Abdalraham 
Ebu  Awf,  Saad  Ebn  Abbi  Wakkas,  al  Zobeir 
Ebn  al  Awam,  and  Telha  Ebn  Obeidallah,  all 
principal  men  of  Mecca,  to  follow  his  example. 
These  men  were  the  six  chief  companions,  who 
with  a  few  more  were  converted  in  three  years  :  at 
the  end  of  which  INIahomet,  having  as  he  hoped  a 
sufficient  interest  to  support  him,  made  his  mis- 
sion no  longer  a  secret,  but  gave  out  that  God 
had  commanded  him  to  admonish  his  near  rela- 
tions ;  and,  to  do  it  with  greater  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, he  directed  Ali  to  prepare  an  entertainment 
and  invite  the  sons  and  descendants  of  Abdal- 
motaleb,  intending  then  to  open  his  mind  to 
them.  This  was  done,  and  about  forty  of  them 
came ;  when  he  announced  his  mission,  and 
offered  them  happiness  both  in  this  life  and 
in  that  which  is  to  come.  '  Who,  therefore,' 
said  he,  '  among  you  will  be  assistant  to  me 
herein,  and  become  my  brother,  and  my  vice- 
gerent?' All  of  them  hesitating,  Ali  rose  up  and 
declared  that  he  would  be  his  assistant ;  and  ve- 
hemently threatened  those  who  should  oppose 
him.  ^lahomet  upon  this  embraced  Ali,  and 
desired  all  who  were  present  to  obey  him  as 
his  deputy  ;  at  which  the  company  broke  out  into 
laughter,  and  told  Abu  Taleb  that  he  must  now 
pay  obedience  to  his  son.  This  repulse,  however, 
was  so  far  from  discouraging  Mahomet,  that  he 
began  to  preach  in  public  to  the  people ;  who 
heard  him  with  patience  till  he  began  to  upbraid 
them  with  their  idolatry,  obstinacy,  and  perverse- 
ness  ;  which  highly  provoked  them.  The  chief 
of  the  Koreish  warmly  solicited  Abu  Taleb  to 
desert  his  nephew,  remonstrated  against  the  in- 
novations he  was  attempting,  and  threatened 
him  with  an  open  rupture,  if  he  did  not  prevail 
on  Mahomet  to  desist.  On  this  Abu  Taleb 
earnestly  dissuaded  his  nephew  from  pursuing 
the  affair  any  farther,  representing  the  great  dan- 
ger he  and  his  friends  must  otherwise  run.  But 
Mahomet  told  his  uncle  plainly,  that  if  they  set 
the  sun  against  him  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
moon  on  his  left,  he  would  not  abandon  his  en- 
terprise: and  Abu  Taleb,  seeing  him  so  firmly 
resolved  to  proceed,  promised  to  support  him 
acainst  all  opposition.  The  Koreish  then  tried 
what  they  could  do  by  force,  using  Mahomet's 
followers  so  cruelly,  that  it  was  not  safe  for  them 
to  continue  at  Mecca :  whereupon  Mahomet 
gave  leave  to  such  of  them  as  had  not  friends  to 
protect  them  to  seek  for  refuge  elsewhere.  And 
accordingly,   in    the   fifth    year   of  his   mission. 
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twelve  men  aud  four  women  fled  into  Ethiopia; 
among  wliom  were  Othman  Ebn  Assan  and  his 
wife    Rakiah,  Mahomet's   daughter.     Tliis   was 
the  first  flight;  but  afterwards  they  were  followed 
by  eighty-three  men  and  eighteen  women,  besides 
children.      These  refugees  were  kuidly  received 
by  the  Najashi,  or  king  of  Ethiopia;  who  refused 
to  deliver  them  up  to  the  Koreish,  and,  as  the 
Arab  writers   unanimously   attest,  professed  the 
Mahommedan  religion.     In  the  sixth  year  of  his 
mission,  Mahomet  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
party  strengthened  by  the  conversion  of  his  uncle 
Hamza,  a  man  of  great  valor  and  merit ;  and  of 
Omar  Ebn  al  Kattab,  a  person  highly  esteemed, 
and   once  a   violent   opposer  of  the    prophet. 
Isiamism  now  made  so  great  a  progress  among 
the  Arab  tribes,  that  the  Koreish  to  suppress  it 
effectually,  in   the  seventh  year  of   Mahomet's 
mission,   made    a    solemn    league   against   the 
Hashemites  and  the  famdy  of  Abdalmotaleb,  en- 
gaging themselves  to  contract  no  marriages  with 
any    of  them,  and   to  have  no   communication 
with  them;  and,  to  give  it  the  greater  sanction, 
reduced  it  into  writing,   and  laid   it  up  in  the 
Caaba.     Upon  this  the  tribe  became  divided  into 
two  factions  :  and  tlie  family  of  Hashem   all  re- 
paired to  Abu  Taleb  as  their  head :  excepting 
only  Abdal  Uzza,  surnamed  Abu  Laheb,  who, 
out' of  hatred  to  his  nephew  and  his  doctrine, 
went  over  to  the  opposite  party,  whose  chief  was 
Abu  Sosian  Ebn  Harb,  of  the  family  of  Ommeya. 
The  families  continued  thus  at  variance  for  three 
years :    but,   in  the  tenth  year  of  his  mission, 
Mahomet  informed  Abu  Taleb,  that  God  had  ma- 
nifestly showed  his  disapprobation  of  the  league 
which  the  Koreish  had  made  against  them,  by 
sending  a  worm  to  eat  out  every  word  of  the  in- 
strument except  the  name  of  God.    Of  this  acci- 
dent Mahomet  had  probably  some  private  notice; 
for  Abu  Taleb  went  immediately  to  the  Koreish 
and  acquainted  tliem  with  it ;  offering,  if  itproved 
false,  to  deliver  his  nephew  up  to  them;  but,  in 
case  it  were  true,  he  insisted  that  they  ought  to 
lay  aside  their  animosity,  and  annul  the  league 
they  had  made  against  the  Hashemites.     To  this 
they  acquiesced  ;  and,  going  to  inspect  tlie  wri- 
ting, to  their  great  astonishment  found  it  to  be  as 
Abu  Taleb  had  said :  and  the  league  was  there- 
upon  declared    void.     In   the  same   year  Abu 
Taleb  died,  aged  above  eiglity  ;  and  many  wri- 
ters say  he  died  an  infidel :  thougli  others  assert, 
that  when  he  was  at  the   point  of  death  lie  em- 
braced Mahommedanism ;  and  in  proof  of  this 
produce  some  passages  out  of  his  poetical  com- 
positions.    About   a  month,  or  as   some  write, 
three  days  after  his  uncle's  death,  Mahomet  had 
the  additional  mortification  to  lose  his  wife  Klia- 
dijah  ;  whence  this  year  is  called   the  year   of 
mourning.      The  Koreish  began  now  to  be  more 
liostile  than  ever  to  the  prophet,  and  especially 
some  wlio  had  formerly  been  his  intimate  friends; 
insomuch  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  seek 
for  shelter   elsewhere,    and   first   pitched    upon 
Tayef,  about  sixty  miles  east  of  Mecca,  for  the 
place  of  his  retreat.     Thither  therefore  he  went, 
accompanied  by  his  servant  Zied,  and   applied 
himself  to  two  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Thakif, 
who  were  the  inhabitants  of  that  place;  but  they 
received  him   very  coldly.     He  however  staid 
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tliere  a  month  ;  but  the  slaves  and  inferior  peo- 
ple rose  against  him,  and  obliged  him  to  return 
to  Mecca,  where  he  pui  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Al  Moiaam  Ebn  Adi.      This  repulse 
greatly   discouraged    his    followers.      However, 
Mahomet  boldly  continued  to  preach  to  the  pub- 
lic   assemblies    at    the   pilgrimage,   and    gained 
several   proselytes ;  and  among  them  six  of  the 
inhabitants  of   Yathreb  of   the  Jewish  tribe  of 
Kliazraj  ;  who,  on  their   return  home,  failed  not 
to  speak  much    in   commendation   of  their  new 
religion,  and  exhorted  their  fellow  citizens  to  em- 
brace it.      In  the  twelfth  year  of  his   mission 
ftlahomet  gave  out  that  he  had  made  his  miracu- 
lous night  journey  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  and 
thence  to  heaven.      Dr.  Prideaux  thinks  he  in- 
vented  it  either  to  answer  the   expectations   of 
those  who  demanded  some  miracle  as  a  proof  of 
his  mission;  or  else,  by  pretending  to  have  con- 
versed with  God,  to  establish  the   authority  of 
whatever  he  should  think  fit  to  leave  behind  by 
way  of  oral  tradition,  and  make  his  sayings  to 
serve  the  same  pu-rpose  as  the  oral  law  of  the  Jews. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  Mahomet  himself 
ever  expected  so  great  a  regard  should  be  paid 
to  his  sayings  as  his  followers  have  since  done  : 
and,  seeing  he  all  along  disclaimed  any  power  of 
performing  miracles,  it  seems  rather  to  have  been 
a  stroke  of  policy  to  raise  his  reputation,  by  pre- 
tending to  have  actually  conversed  with  God  in 
heaven,  as   Moses  had  heretofore   done  in   the 
mount,  and  to  have  received  several  institutions 
immediately  from  him,  whereas  before  he  con- 
tented himself  with  persuading  them  that  he  had 
all  by  the   ministry  of  Gabriel.     However  this 
story   seemed   so   absurd   and    incredible,   that 
several  of  his  followers  left  him  upon  it;  and  it 
might  probably  have  injured  rather  than  benefited 
his  cause,  had  not  Abu  Beer  vouched  for  his  ve- 
racity, and  declared,  that,  if  Mahomet  affirmed 
it  to  be  true,  he  verily  believed  the  whole.     This 
retrieved  the  prophet's  credit,  and  contributed  to 
raise  his  reputation  to  that  great  height  to  which 
it  afterwards  arrived.     In  this  year,  called  by  the 
Mahommedans  the  accepted  year,  twelve  men  of 
Yathreb  or  Medina,  came  to  Mecca,  and  took  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  JNIahomet  at  Akaba,  a  hill  on 
the  north  of  that  city.     This  oath  was  called  the 
woman's  oath ;  not  that  any  women  were  present 
at  this  time,  but  because  it  was  the  same  oath 
that  was  afterwards  exacted  of  the  women,  viz. 
That  they  should  renounce  all  idolatry;  and  they 
should   not  steal,  nor   commit   fornication,   nor 
kill  their  children  (as  the  Pagan  Arabs  used  to 
do  when  they  apprehended  they  should  not  be 
able  to  maintain   them)  ;   nor  ibrge  calumnies ; 
and   that  they  should  obey  the   propliet   in  all 
things  that  were  reasonable.      When  they  had 
solemnly  engaged  to  all  this,  Mahomet  sent  one 
of  his  disciples,  named  Masab  Ebn  Omair,  home 
with  them,  to  instruct  them  more  fully  in  his 
new  religion.     Masab  being  arrived  at  Medina, 
by  the  assistance  of  those  who  had  been  formerly 
converted,  gained    several   proselytes,    so   that 
there  was  scarcely  a  house  wherein  there  were  not 
some  who  had  embraced  Mahometanism.   In  the 
thirteenth   year  of  Mahomet's    mission,   Masao 
returned   to   Mecca,  accompanied   by  seventy- 
three  men  and  two  women  of  Medina  who  had 
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professed  Islamisni,  besides  some  others  who 
were  as  yet  unbelievers.  On  their  arrival  they 
immediately  sent  to  Mahomet,  and  offered  him 
their  assistance,  of  which  he  was  now  in  great 
need ;  for  his  adversaries  were  by  this  time 
grown  so  powerful  in  Mecca,  that  he  could  not 
stay  there  without  imminent  danger.  Wherefore 
he  accepted  their  proposal,  and  met  them  by 
night  at  Akaba,  attended  by  his  uncle  Abbas; 
wherein  he  told  them,  that  as  Mahomet  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  native  city,  and  seek  an  asy- 
lum elsewhere,  and  they  had  offered  him  their 
protection,  they  would  do  well  not  to  deceive 
him;  that,  if  they  were  not  firmly  resolved  to  de- 
fend and  not  to  betray  him,  they  had  better  let 
him  provide  for  his  safety  in  some  other  manner. 
Upon  their  protesting  their  sincerity,  Mahomet 
swore  to  be  faithful  to  them,  on  condition  that 
they  should  protect  him  against  all  insults  as 
heartily  as  they  would  their  own  wives  and 
families.  They  then  asked  what  recompence 
they  were  to  expect  if  they  should  happen  to  be 
killed  in  his  quarrel ;  he  answered,  Paradise. 
Whereupon  they  pledged  their  faith  to  him,  and 
so  returned  home;  after  Mahomet  had  chosen 
twelve  of  their  number,  who  were  to  have  the 
same  authority  among  them  as  the  twelve  apos- 
tles of  Christ  had  among  his  disciples. 

Mahomet  having  provided  for  the  security  of 
tiis  companions  as  well  as  of  himself,  by  the 
league  offensive  and  defensive  which  Ivs  con- 
cluded with  those  of  Medina,  directed  them  to 
repair  thither,  which  they  accordingly  did;  but 
he  himself  with  Abu  Beer  and  Ali  staid  behind. 
The  Koreish,  fearing  the  consequence  of  this  new 
alliance,  began  to  think  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  prevent  Mahomet's  escape  to  Medina;  and, 
having  held  a  council,  came  to  a  resolution  that 
he  should  be  killed ;  and  agreed  that  a  man 
should  be  chosen  out  of  every  tribe  for  the 
execution  of  this  design;  and  that  each  man 
should  have  a  blow  at  him  with  his  sword,  that 
the  guilt. of  his  blood  might  fall  equally  on  all 
the  tribes,  to  whose  united  power  the  Hashemites 
were  much  inferior,  and  therefore  durst  not  at- 
tempt to  revenge  their  kinsman's  death.  This 
conspiracy  was  scarcely  formed,  when  the  news 
of  it  readied  Mahomet,  who  gave  out  that  it  was 
revealed  to  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  or- 
dered him  to  retire  to  Medina.  Whereupon,  in 
order  to  amuse  his  enemies,  he  directed  Ali  to 
lie  down  in  his  place,  and  wrap  himself  up  in 
his  green  cloak,  which  he  did  ;  and  Mahomet 
escaped  to  Abu  Beer's  house,  unperceived  by 
the  conspirators,  who  had  already  assembled  at 
the  prophet's  door.  They,  in  the  mean  time, 
looking  through  the  crevice,  and  seeing  Ali,  whom 
they  took  to  be  Mahomet  himself,  asleep,  con- 
tinued watching  till  morning,  when  Ali  arose, 
and  they  found  themselves  deceived.  From  Abu 
Beer's  house  Mahomet  and  he  went  to  a  cave  in 
mount  Thur,  south-cast  of  Mecca.  In  this  cave 
they  lay  hid  three  days  to  avoid  their  enemies, 
whom  they  very  narrowly  escaped  :  for  some  say 
that  the  Koreish  were  struck  with  blindness,  so 
that  they  could  not  find  the  cave  ;  others,  that 
after  Mahomet  and  his  companions  had  entered, 
two  pigeons  laid  their  eggs  at  the  entrance,  and 
a  spider  covered  tlie  mouth  of  the  cave  with  her 
web,  which  made  them  look  no  farther.    '  We  are 


only  two,'  said  the  trembling  Abu  Beer:  'There 
is  a  third,'  replied  the  propliet, '  it  is  God  himself.' 
Tlieir  enemies  having  retired,  they  left  the  cave, 
and  set  out  for  Medina  by  a  by-road  ;  and,  having 
fortunately  escaped  some  who  were  sent  to  pursue 
them,  arrived  safely  at  that  city,  whither  Ali  fol- 
lowed them  in  thiee  days.  The  first  thing  Maho- 
met did  after  his  arrival  at  Medina  was  to  build  a 
temple  for  worship,  and  a  house  for  himself,  which 
he  did  on  a  parcel  of  ground  which  belonged  to 
Salial  and  Soheil,  the  orphan  sons  of  Amru.  Ma- 
hometan writers  say  that  the  young  men  in- 
sisted he  would  accept  the  ground  as  a  present ; 
while  others  affirm  that  he  actually  bought  it, 
and  tiiat  the  money  was  paid  by  Abu  Beer, 
Mahomet,  being  thus  settled  at  Medina,  began 
to  send  out  small  parties  to  make  reprisals  on  the 
Koreish ;  the  first  consisting  of  only  nine  men,  who 
plundered  a  caravan  belonging  to  that  tribe,  and 
took  two  prisoners.  But  what  established  his 
reputation,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  suc- 
ceeding greatness,  was  the  battle  of  Bedr,  fought 
in  the  second  year  of  the  Hegira.  Some  reckon 
no  less  than  twenty-seven  expeditions  in  which 
Mahomet  was  personally  present,  in  nine  of 
which  he  gave  battle,  besides  several  others  in 
which  he  was  not  present.  His  forces  he  main- 
tained partly  by  the  contributions  of  his  fol- 
lowers, which  he  called  zacat,  or  alms,  and  the 
paying  of  which  he  made  an  article  of  his  reli- 
gion ;  and  partly  by  ordering  one-fifth  of  the 
plunder  to  be  brought  into  the  public  treasury 
for  that  purpose.  In  a  few  years,  by  the  success 
of  his  arms,  he  considerably  raised  his  credit  and 
power.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  Hegira  he  set 
out  with  1400  men  to  visit  the  temple  of  Mecca, 
not  with  any  intention  of  committing  hosti- 
lities, but  in  a  peaceable  manner.  However, 
when  he  came  to  Ilodeibiya,  which  is  partly 
within  and  partly  without  the  sacred  territory, 
the  Koreish  sent  to  let  him  know  that  they  would 
not  permit  him  to  enter  Mecca ;  whereupon  he 
resolved  to  attack  the  city ;  but  the  people  of 
Mecca  sending  Arwa  Ebn  Masud,  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Thakif,  as  their  ambassador,  to  desire 
peace,  a  truce  was  concluded  for  ten  years,  by 
which  any  person  was  allowed  to  enter  into 
league  either  with  Mahomet,  or  with  the  Koreish, 
as  he  thought  fit.  The  veneration  which  the  Ma- 
hometans had  by  tliis  time  for  their  prophet,  ap- 
pears from  the  account  which  the  above-mentioried 
ambassador  gave  the  Koreish  of  the  extraordinary 
respect  which  they  showed  him.  In  the  seventh 
year  of  the  Hegira,  Mahomet  began  to  think  of 
propagating  his  religion  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Arabia ;  and  sent  messengers  to  the  neighbouring 
princes,  with  letters  inviting  them  to  embrace 
his  doctrine.  Nor  was  this  project  without  some 
success.  Khosru  Parviz,  then  king  of  Persia, 
received  his  letter  with  great  disdain,  and  tore 
it  in  a  passion,  sending  away  the  messenger  very 
abruptly ;  which  when  Mahomet  heard,  he  said, 
God  shall  tear  his  kingdom :  and  soon  after  a 
messenger  came  to  Mahomet  from  Badhan,  king 
of  Yemen,  who  was  a  dependent  on  the  Per- 
sians, to  acquaint  him  that  he  had  received  orders 
to  send  him  to  Khosru.  Mahomet  put  off'  his 
answer  till  the  nex<,  morning,  and  then  told  the 
messenger  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  that  night 
that  Khosru  was  slain  by  his  son  Shiruyeh ;  add- 
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ing  that  he  was  well  assured  his  new  religion 
and  empire  would  rise  to  as  great  a  height  as 
that  of  Khosru;  and  therefore  bid  him  advise 
his  master  to  embrace  Mahometanism.  The 
messenger  being  returned,  Badhan  in  a  few  days 
received  a  letter  from  Shiruyeh,  informing  him 
of  his  father's  death,  and  ordering  him  to  give 
the  prophet  no  further  disturbance :  on  which 
Badhan  and  the  Persians  with  him  embraced 
Mahometanism.  The  emperor  Heraclius,  as  the 
Arabian  historians  assure  us,  received  Mahomet's 
letter  with  great  respect,  laying  it  on  his  pillow, 
and  dismissed  the  bearer  honorably.  Mahomet 
wrote  to  the  same  effect  to  the  king  of  Ethiopia, 
though  he  had  been  converted  before,  according 
to  the  Arab  writers ;  and  to  Mokawkas,  governor 
of  Egypt,  who  gave  the  messenger  a  very  favor- 
able reception,  and  sent  several  valuable  presents 
to  Mahomet,  and  among  the  rest  two  girls,  one 
of  whom,  named  Mary,  became  a  great  favorite 
with  him.  He  also  sent  letters  of  the  like  pur- 
port to  several  Arab  princes,  with  varied  suc- 
cess. The  eighth  year  of  the  Hegira  was  a 
very  fortunate  year  to  Mahomet.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  it  Khaled  Ebn  al  Walid  and  Amru  Ebn 
al  As,  both  excellent  soldiers,  the  first  of  whom 
afterwards  conquered  Syria  and  other  countries, 
and  the  latter  Egypt,  became  proselytes  to  Ma- 
hometanism. And  soon  after  the  prophet  sent 
3000  men  against  the  Grecian  forces,  to  revenge 
the  death  of  one  of  his  ambassadors,  who,  being 
sent  to  the  governor  of  Bosra  on  the  same 
errand  as  those  who  went  to  the  above-men- 
tioned princes,  were  slain  by  an  Arab  of  the  tribe 
of  Ghassan,  at  Muta,  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
Balka  in  Syria,  about  three  days  journey  east  of 
Jerusalem,  near  which  town  they  encountered. 
The  Grecians  being  greatly  superior  in  number 
(for,  including  the  auxiliary  Arabs,  they  had  an 
army  of  100,000  men),  the  Mahometans  were 
repulsed  in  the  first  attack,  and  lost  successively 
three  of  their  generals,  viz.  Zeid  Ebn  Haretha, 
Mahomet's  freedmau ;  Jaafar,  the  son  of  Abu 
Taleb ;  and  Abdallah  Ebn  Rawaha ;  but  Khaleb 
Ebn  al  Walid,  succeeding  to  the  commacd,  orer- 
threw  the  Greeks  with  great  slaughter,  and 
brought  away  abundance  of  rich  spoil ;  on  occa- 
sion of  which  action  Mahomet  gave  him  the  title 
of  Self  min  soyuf  Allah,  one  of  the  swords  of 
God.  In  this  year  also  Mahomet  took  the  city 
of  Mecca,  the  inhabitants  whereof  had  broken 
the  truce ;  for  the  tribe  of  Beer,  who  were  con- 
federates with  the  Koreish,  attacking  those  of 
Khozah,  who  were  allies  of  Mahomet,  killed 
several  of  them,  being  supported  in  the  action  by 
a  party  of  the  Koreish  themselves.  Tiie  conse- 
quence of  this  violation  was  soon  apprehended ; 
and  Abu  Sosiau  himself  made  a  journey  to  Me- 
dina on  purpose  to  heal  the  breach  and  renew 
the  truce ;  but  in  vain,  for  Mahomet  refused  to 
see  him ;  whereupon  he  applied  to  Abu  Beer 
and  Ali;  but,  they  giving  liim  no  answer,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Mecca  as  he  came.  Mahomet 
immediately  ordered  preparations  to  be  made, 
that  he  might  surprise  the  Meccans  while  they 
were  unprovided  to  receive  him  ;  in  a  little  time 
he  began  his  march  thither,  and  by  the  time  he 
came  near  the  city  his  forces  were  increased  to 
10,000  men.     Those  of  Mecca,  being  unable  to 


defend  themselves  against  so  formidable  an  army 
surrendered  at  discretion;  and  Abu  Sosian  saved 
his  life  by  turning  Mahometan.  About  twenty- 
eight  of  the  idolaters  were  killed  by  a  party 
under  the  command  of  Khaled,  but  contrary  to 
Mahomet's  orders,  who,  when  he  entered  the 
town,  pardoned  all  the  Koreish  on  their  submis- 
sion, except  six  men  and  four  women,  who  had 
apostatised,  and  were  solemnly  proscribed  by  the 
prophet  himself;  but  of  these  only  three  men 
and  one  woman  were  put  to  death,  the  rest  being 
pardoned  on  their  embracing  Mahometanism, 
and  one  of  the  women  making  her  escape.  The 
remainder  of  this  year  Mahomet  employed  in 
destroying  the  idols  in  and  round  Mecca,  send- 
ing several  of  his  generals  on  expeditions  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  invite  the  Arabs  to  Islam- 
ism.  The  next  year,  being  the  ninth  of  the 
Hegira,  the  Mahometans  call  the  year  of  em- 
bassies, for  the  Arabs  had  been  hitherto  expect- 
ing the  issue  of  the  war  between  Mahomet  and 
the  Koreish ;  but  as  soon  as  that  tribe,  the 
principal  of  the  nation,  and  the  genuine  de- 
scendants of  Ishmael,  whose  prerogatives  none 
offered  to  dispute,  had  submitted,  they  were 
satisfied  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  oppose 
Mahomet ;  and  therefore  began  to  come  in  to  him 
in  great  numbers,  and  to  send  embassies  to  make 
their  submission  to  him,  both  to  Mecca,  while  he 
staid  there,  and  also  to  Medina,  whither  he  returned 
this  year.  Among  the  rest  five  kings  of  the  tribe 
of  Hamyar  professed  Mahometanism,  and  sent 
ambassadors  to  notify  the  same.  In  the  tenth 
year,  Ali  was  sent  into  Yemen  to  propagate  the 
Mahometan  faith  there ;  and,  as  it  is  said,  con- 
verted the  whole  tribe  of  Hamdad  in  one  day. 
Their  example  was  quickly  followed  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  province,  except  only  those  of 
Najran^  who,  being  Christians,  chose  rather  to 
pay  tribute.  Thus  was  Mahometanism  estab- 
lished, and  idolatry  rooted  out,  even  in  Maho- 
met's life-time,  throughout  all  Arabia,  except  only 
Yamania,  where  Moseilama,  who  set  up  also  for 
a  prophet  as  Mahomet's  competitor,  had  a  great 
party,  and  was  not  reduced  till  the  khalifat  of  Abu 
Beer ;  and  the  Arabs  being  then  united  in  one 
faith,  and  under  one  prince,  found  themselves  in 
a  condition  for  making  those  conquests  which 
extended  the  Mahometan  faith  over  so  great  a 
part  of  the  world. 

Till  the  age  of  sixty-three,  Mahomet  retained 
a  vigor  of  constitution  which  enabled  him  to  en- 
dure the  corporal  and  spiritual  fatigues  of  his 
mission.  The  last  conspicuous  act  of  his  life  was 
his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  His  healtii  had  been 
declining  for  four  years  previous  to  his  death ; 
and  he  ascribed  this  change  to  poison  adminis- 
tered to  him  at  Cliaibar,  by  a  Jewish  female, 
from  a  motive  of  revenge,  as  some  have  said,  or, 
according  to  others,  from  a  desire  of  putting  his 
prophetic  character  to  the  test.  However  this 
may  be,  his  mortal  disease  was  a  fever  of  fourteen 
days,  which  at  intervals  deprived  him  of  tlie  use 
of  his  reason.  During  the  intermissions  of  his 
disorder  he  employed  himself  in  haranguing  his 
disciples  from  the  pulpit,  and  performing  other 
religious  duties  of  his  function,  and  in  giving 
instructions  with  regard  to  the  measures  that 
were  fit  to  be  pursued  after  his  decease.    He  be- 
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held,  it  is  said,  witU  firmness  the  approach  of 
death,  satisfied  tlie  demands  of  liis  creditors,  en- 
franchised  his  slaves,  directed  the  order  of  his 
funeral,   moderated    tlie   grief  of  his   weeping 
friends,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  benediction 
of  peace,  and  regularly  performed  the   exercise 
of  public  prayer  till  the  third  day  before  his  dis- 
solution.   The  choice  of  Abubeker  to  supply  his 
place   indicated  his  respect  for  this  ancient  and 
faithful  friend,  as  he  seems  to  have  thought  him 
a  fit  successor  m  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  office. 
If  any  credit  may  be  given  to  the  traditions  of 
his  wives  and  companions,  lie  maintained,  to  the 
last  moments  of  his  life  and  in  confidential  in- 
tercourse  witli    his    family,    the    dignity    of  an 
apostle  and  the  faith  of  an  enthusiast ;  describing 
the  visits  of  Gabriel,  and  expressing  his  lively 
confidence,  not  only  in  the  mercy,  but  the  favor, 
of  the  Supreme  Being.     In  a  familiar  discourse 
he  had  mentioned  his  special  prerogative,  That 
the  angel  of  deatli  was  not  allowed  lo  take  his 
soul  till  he  had  respectfully  asked  the  permission 
of  tlie    prophet.      The    request   being    granted, 
Mahomet  fell  into  the  agony  of  dissolution,  and 
expired  m  the  arms,  or  on  a  carpet  near  the  feet 
of  his  favorite  wife  Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abu- 
beker, in  the  month  of  June,  A.  D.  632,  Hegira 
11,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.     Some  of  'ds  fol- 
lowers would  not  for  a  time  believe  the  reality 
or  possibility  of  his  death,  till  Abubeker  calmly 
reasoned  them  out  of  their  delusion.     He  was 
interred  at  Medina,  in  a  grave  dug  beneath  the 
bed  on  which  he  expired,  over  which  a  magnili- 
cent  building  was  erected  by  one  of  the  caliphs. 
Mahomet  II.,  surnamed  the  Great,  was  born 
at  Adrianople,  the  '24th   of    March,   1430;  and 
succeeded   his  father  Amurah  II.  in   1431.     He 
took  Constantuiople  in  1453,  and  thereby  drove 
many  learned  Greeks  into  the  West,  which  was 
a  great  cause  of  the  restoration  of  learning  in 
Europe,  as  the  Greek  literature  was  then  intro- 
duced here.    He  conquered  two  empires,  twelve 
kingdoms,  and  200  considerable  cities  :  and  he 
was  the  first  of  the  Ottoman  emperors  whom 
the  western  nations  dignified   with  the  title  of 
grand  seignior,   which   posterity  has  preserved 
to  his  descendants.     Italy  had  suffered  greater 
calamities,  but   had   never   felt   a  terror   equal 
to  that  which  this  sultan's  victories  imprinted. 
The    inhabitants    seemed    already    condemned 
to    wear    the    turban;    and    pope    Sixtus    IV., 
dreading   the   fate  of   Constantinople,   thought 
of  escaping  into  Provence,  and  transferring  the 
holy  see  to  Avignon.     Hence  the  tidings  of  Ma- 
homet's death,  which  happened  the  3d  of  May, 
1481,  were  received  nt  Rome  with  the  greatest 
demonstrations  of  joy.   Mahomet  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  sultan  who  was  a  lover  of  arts  and 
sciences,  and  cultivated  polite  letters.  He  studied 
the  history  of  Auijustus  and  the  other  Caesars ; 
and  he  perused  those  of  Alexander,  Constantine, 
and  Theodosius,  with  more  than  ordinary  plea- 
sure,   because    they  had    reigned    in   the    same 
country  with  himself.   lie  was  much  addicted  to 
astrology,  and  used   to  encourage  his  troops  by 
giving  out,  tiiat  the  influence   of  the  heavenly 
bodies  promised  him  the  empire  of  the  world. 
Contrary  to  the  genius  of  his  country,  he  de- 
lighted so  much  in  foreign  languages,  lliat  he  not 


otdy  spoke  the  Arabian,  but  also  the  Persian, 
Greek,  and  French.  Landin,  a  knight  of  Rhodes, 
collected  several  of  his  letters,  written  in  Syriac, 
Greek,  and  Turkisli,  and  translated  them  into 
Latin.  Where  the  originals  are  is  unknown,  but 
the  translation  has  been  published  at  Lyon?, 
1520,  in  4to. ;  at  Basil  1354, 12mo. :  in  a  collec- 
tion by  Oporinus,  at  Marpurg,  1604,  in  8vo. ; 
and  at  Leipsic,  in  1690,  12mo.  Professor  Mel- 
chior  Junius  published  at  Montbeliard,  1595,  a 
collection  of  letters,  in  which  there  are  three 
written  by  Mahomet  II.  to  Scanderbeg. 

Mahomet  IV.  was  born  in  1642,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  1649,  on  the  murder  of  his  father 
Ibrahim  I.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  most  of  his 
enterprises.  He  took  Candia  from  the  Venetians 
in  1669,  but  lost  100,000  men  in  the  siege.  He 
look  several  towns  in  Poland,  but  was  repeatedly 
defeated  by  king  John  Sobieski.  In  1683  he  be- 
sieged Vienna,  but  was  completely  routed  by 
the  Poles  and  Austrians.  In  1687  he  was  de- 
posed by  the  Janizaries,  and  succeeded  by  Soly- 
man  III.     He  died  in  prison  in  1693. 

MAHOMETANISM,  or  Mahometism,  the 
system  of  religion  broached  by  Mahomet,  and 
still  adhered  to  by  liis  followers.  See  Mahomet, 
and  Alcoran.  Mahometanism  is  professed  by 
the  Turks,  Persians,  several  nations  among  the 
Africans,  and  many  in  the  East  Indies.  The 
Mahometans  divide  their  religion  into  two  gene- 
ral parts,  faith  and  practice  ;  of  which  the  first 
is  divided  into  six  distinct  branches :  belief  in 
God,  in  his  angels,  his  scriptures,  his  prophets,  in 
the  resurrection  and  final  judgment,  and  in 
God's  absolute  decrees.  The  points  relating  to 
practice  are,  prayer  with  washings,  &c.,  alms, 
fasting,  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  circumcision. 
I.  The  Mahometans,  at  least  those  wlio  are 
reckoned  orthodox,  profess  to  believe  in  and 
worship  the  true  God,  the  God  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians.  2.  The  existence  and  purity  of 
angels  are,  in  the  Koran,  required  to  be  believed ; 
and  he  is  reckoned  an  infidel  who  denies  there 
are  such  beings,  or  hates  any  of  them,  or  asserts 
any  distinction  of  sexes  among  them.  They 
believe  them  to  have  pure  and  subtile  bodies, 
created  of  fire;  that  they  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
nor  propagate  their  species;  that  they  have  va- 
rious forms  and  offices,  some  adoring  God  in 
different  postures,  others  singing  praises  to  him, 
or  interceding  for  mankind.  They  hold  that 
some  of  them  are  employed  in  writing  down  the 
actions  of  men  ;  others  in  carrying  the  throne  of 
God,  and  other  services.  The  four  angels  whom 
they  look  on  as  more  eminently  in  God's  favor 
are,  (iabriel,  to  whom  they  give  several  titles, 
particularly  those  of  the  holy  spirit,  and  the  angel 
of  revelations,  supposing  him  to  be  honored  by 
God  with  a  greater  confidence  than  any  other, 
and  to  be  employed  in  writing  down  the  divine 
decrees ;  Michael,  the  friend  and  protector  of 
the  Jews  ;  Azrael,  the  angel  of  deatli,  who  sepa- 
rates men's  souls  from  their  bodies  ;  and  Irasil, 
whose  office  it  will  be  to  sound  the  trumpet  at 
the  resurrection.  They  also  believe  that  two 
guardian  angels  attend  on  every  man,  to  observe 
and  write  down  his  actions,  being  changed  every 
day,  and  therefore  called  al  Moakkibat,  or  the 
angels   who   continually    succeed    one    another. 
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The  devil,  whom  Mahomet  names  Eblis,  from 
his  despair,  was  once  one  of  those  angels  who  are 
nearest  to  God's  presence,  called  Azazil;  and 
fell,  for  refusin*^  to  pay  homage  to  Adam  at  the 
command  of  (jod.  Besides  angels  and  devils, 
the  Mahometans  believe  in  an  intermediate  order 
of  creatures,  which  they  call  jin  or  genii,  created 
also  of  tire,  but  of  a  grosser  fabric  than  angels, 
as  they  eat  and  drink,  and  propagate  their  spe- 
cie<,  and  are  subject  to  death.  Some  of  these 
are  supposed  to  be  good  and  others  bad,  and 
capable  of  salvation  or  dainnation  as  men  are; 
whence  Mahomet  pretended  to  be  sent  for  the 
conversion  of  genii  as  well  as  men.  3.  As  to 
the  Scriptures,  the  Koran  teaches  that  God,  in 
divers  ages  of  the  world,  gave  revelations  of  his 
will  in  writing  to  several  prophets,  the  whole  and 
every  one  of  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
a  good  Moslem  to  believe.  The  number  of  these 
sacred  books  were,  according  to  them,  104;  of 
which  ten  were  given  to  Adam,  fifty  to  Seth, 
thirty  to  Edris  or  Enoch,  ten  to  Abraham ;  and 
the  other  four,  being  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms, 
the  Gospel,  and  tlie  Koran,  were  successively 
delivered  to  Moses,  David,  Jesus, and  Mahomet; 
winch  last  being  the  seal  of  the  prophets,  those 
revelations  are  now  closed,  and  no  more  are  to 
be  expected.  All  these  divine  books,  except  the 
four  last,  they  agree  to  be  now  entirely  lost,  and 
their  contents  unknown ;  though  the  Sabians  have 
several  books  which  they  attribute  to  the  ante- 
diluvian prophets.  And  of  these  four,  the  Pen- 
tateuch, Psalms,  and  Gospel,  they  say,  have 
nndenrone  so  many  alterations  and  corruptions, 
that,  though  there  may  possibly  be  some  part  of 
the  true  word  of  God  therein,  yet  no  credit  is  to 
be  given  to  the  present  copies  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  and  Christians.  The  Mahometans  have 
also  a  gospel  in  Arabic,  attributed  to  St.  Barna- 
bas. See  Barnabas.  Of  this  gospel  the  Moris- 
coes  in  Africa  have  a  translation  in  Spanish.  It 
appears  to  be  no  original  forgery  of  the  Maho- 
metans; though  they  have  no  doubt  altered  it 
since,  e.  p.  instead  of  the  paraclete,  or  comforter, 
tliey  have  in  this  apocryphal  gospel  inserted  the 
word  periclyte,  i.e.  the  famous  or  illustrious ; 
by  which  they  pretend  their  prophet  was  foretold 
by  name,  that  being  the  signification  of  Maho- 
met in  Arabic;  and  this  they  say  to  justify 
thai  passage  of  the  Koran  where  Jesus  Christ  is 
formally  asserted  to  have  foretold  his  coming 
under  his  other  narneof  Ahmed,  which  is  derived 
from  tlie  same  root  as  Mohammed,  and  of  the 
same  import.  I'rom  these,  or  some  other  forge- 
ries of  the  same  stamp,  the  Mahometans  quote 
several  passages,  oi  which  there  is  not  the  least 
vestige  in  the  New  Testament.  The  number 
of  the  prophets,  from  time  to  time  sent  by  God 
into  the  world,  amounts  to  no  less  than  224,000 
according  to  one  Mahometan  tradition;  or  to 
124,000  according  to  another:  among  whom  313 
were  apostles,  sent  with  special  commissions  to 
reclaim  mankind  from  infidelity  and  supersti- 
tion; and  six  of  them  brought  new  laws  or 
dispensations,  which  successively  abrogated  the 
preceding  :  these  were  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet.  All  the  prophet-; 
in  general  the  Mahommedans  believe  to  have 
been  free  from  great  sins,  and  professors  of  the 


same  religion,  viz.  Islam,  notwithstanding  the 
different  laws  and  institutions  which  they  ob- 
served. Tiiey  hold  some  of  thera  to  be  more 
excellent  and  honorable  than  others.  The  first 
place  they  give  to  the  revealers  of  new  dispensa- 
tions, and  the  next  to  the  apostles.  In  this  great 
number  of  prophets,  they  not  only  reckon  divers 
patriarchs  and  persons  named  in  Scripture,  but 
not  recorded  to  have  been  prophets,  as  Adam, 
Seth,  Lot,  Ishmael,  Nun,  Joshua,  &c.,  and  in- 
troduced some  of  them  under  different  names, 
as  Enoch,  Heber,  and  Jethro,  who  are  called  in 
the  Koran,  Edris,  Ilud,  and  Shoaib  ;  but  several 
others  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  Scripture, 
as  Saleb,  Khedr,  Dkulkefl,  &c.  5.  They  believe 
in  a  general  resurrection  and  a  future  judgment. 
When  a  corpse  is  laid  in  the  grave,  they  say  he 
is  received  by  an  angel,  who  gives  him  notice  of 
the  coming  of  the  two  examiners,  who  are  two 
black  livid  angels,  of  a  terrible  appearance, 
named  Monker  and  Nakir.  These  order  the 
dead  person  to  sit  upright,  and  examine  him 
concerning  his  faith,  as  to  the  unity  of  God,  and 
the  mission  of  Mahomet :  if  he  ilnswer  rightly, 
they  suffer  the  body  to  rest  in  peace,  and  it  is 
refreshed  by  the  air  of  paradise  ;  but  if  not,  they 
beat  him  on  the  temples  with  iron  maces,  till  he 
roars  out  for  anguish  so  loud,  that  he  is  heard  by 
all  from  east  to  west,  except  men  and  genii. 
They  then  press  the  earth  on  the  corpse,  which 
is  gnawed  and  stung  till  the  resurrection  by 
ninety-nine  dragons,  with  seven  heads  each;  or, 
as  others  say,  their  sins  become  venomous 
beasts,  the  grievous  ones  stinging  like  dragons, 
the  smaller  like  scorpions,  and  the  others  like 
serpents ;  circumstances  which  some  understand 
in  a  figurative  sense.  As  to  the  soul,  tiiey  hold, 
that,  when  it  is  separated  from  the  body  by  the 
angel  of  death,  who  performs  his  office  with 
ease  and  gentleness  towards  the  good,  and  with 
violence  towards  the  wicked,  it  enters  into  that 
which  they  call  al  berzakh,  or  the  interval  be- 
tween death  and  the  resurrection.  If  the  de- 
parted person  was  a  believer,  they  say  two 
angels  meet  it,  who  convey  it  to  heaven,  that  its 
place  there  may  be  assigned,  according  to  its 
merit  and  degree.  For  they  distinguish  the 
souls  of  the  faithful  into  three  classes;  viz.  1. 
Prophets,  whose  souls  are  admitted  into  Paradise 
immediately:  2.  Martyrs,  whose  spirits,  accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  of  Mahomet,  rest  in  the  crops 
of  green  birds,  which  eat  of  the  fruits  and  drink 
of  the  rivers  of  paradise ;  and  3.  Other  be- 
lievers, concerning  the  state  of  whose  souls 
before  the  resurrection  there  are  various  opinions. 
Though  some  Mahometans  have  thouglit  that  the 
resurrection  will  be  merely  spiritual,  and  no  more 
than  the  returning  of  the  soul  to  tiie  place 
whence  it  first  came  (an  opinion  defended  by 
Ebn  Sina,  and  called  by  some  tlie  o])inion  of 
the  jjliilosophors)  ;  and  others,  who  allow  man 
to  consist  of  body  only,  that  it  will  be  merely 
corporeal  ;  the  received  opinion  is,  that  both 
body  antl  soul  will  be  raised  ;  and  their  doctors 
argue  strenuously  for  tlie  possibility  of  tlie  resur- 
rt>ction  of  the  body,  and  dispute  with  great 
subtlety  concerning  the  maimer  of  it.  But 
Mahomet  has  taken  care  to  pres.^rve  one  part  of 
t!ic  body,  whatever  becomes  of  flic  rest,  to  serve 
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for  a  basis  of  the  future  edifice,  or  rather  a 
leaven  for  the  mass  which  is  to  be  joined  to  it. 
For  he  taught,  that  a  man's  body  was  entirely 
consumed  by  the  earth,  except  only  the  bone 
called  al  ajb,  which  we  name  the  os  coccygis,  or 
rump-bone ;  and  that,  as  it  was  the  first  formed 
in  tlie  human  body,  it  will  also  remain  uncor- 
rupted  till  the  last  day,  as  a  seed  whence  the 
whole  is  to  be  renewed  :  and  this,  he  said,  would 
be  effected  by  a  forty  years'  rain,  wliich  God 
should  send,  and  which  would  cover  the  earth  to 
the  height  of  twelve  cubits,  and  cause  the  bodies 
to  sprout  forth  like  plants.  Herein  also  is 
Mahomet  beholden  to  the  Jews,  who  say  the 
same  things  of  the  bone  luz,  excepting  that 
what  he  attributes  to  a  rain  will  be  effected, 
according  to  them,  by  a  dew  impregnating  the 
dust  of  tlie  earth.  The  time  of  the  resurrection 
the  Mahometans  allow  to  be  a  perfect  secret  to 
all  but  God  alone ;  the  angel  Gabriel  himself 
acknowledging  his  ignorance  in  this  point,  when 
Mahomet  asked  him  about  it.  However,  they 
say,  the  approach  of  that  day  may  be  known 
from  certain  signs  which  are  to  precede  it. 
These  signs  they  distinguish  into  two  sorts,  the 
less  and  the  greater.  The  less  signs  are,  1. 
The  decay  of  faith  among  men.  2.  The  ad- 
vancing of  the  meanest  persons  to  eminent  dig- 
nity. 3.  That  a  maid-servant  shall  become  the 
mother  of  her  mistress  (or  master) ;  by  which  is 
meant,  either  that  towards  the  end  of  the  world 
men  shall  be  much  given  to  sensuality,  or  that 
the  Mahometans  shall  then  take  many  captives. 
4.  Tumults  and  seditions.  5.  A  war  with  the 
Turks.  6.  Great  distress  in  the  world,  so  that  a 
man,  when  lie  passes  by  another's  grave,  shall 
say,  would  to  God  I  were  in  his  place.  7.  That 
the  provinces  of  Irac  and  Syria  shall  refuse  to 
pay  tlieir  tribute.  And  8.  That  the  buildings  of 
Midian  shall  reach  to  Ahab,  or  Yahab.  The 
greater  signs  are,  1.  The  sun's  rising  in  the  west. 
2.  The  appearance  of  the  beast,  which  shall 
rise  out  of  the  earth,  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  or 
on  mount  Safa,  or  in  the  territory  of  Tayef. 
This  beast,  tliey  say,  is  to  be  sixty  cubits  high  ; 
though  others,  not  satisfied  with  so  small  a  size, 
will  have  her  reach  to  the  clouds  and  to  heaven; 
and  tliat  she  will  appear  for  three  days,  but 
show  only  a  third  part  of  her  body.  They  de- 
scribe this  monster,  as  to  her  form,  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  various  species ;  having  the  head  of  a 
bull,  the  eyes  of  a  hog,  the  ears  of  an  elephant, 
the  horns  of  a  stag,  the  neck  of  an  ostrich,  the 
breast  of  a  lion,  the  color  of  a  tiger,  the  back  of 
a  cat,  the  tail  of  a  ram,  the  legs  of  a  camel,  and 
the  voice  of  an  ass.  Some  say  this  beast  is  to 
appear  three  times  in  several  places,  and  that 
she  will  bring  with  her  the  rod  of  Moses,  and 
the  seal  of  Solomon  ;  and,  being  so  swift  that 
none  can  overtake  or  escape  her,  will  with  the 
first  strike  all  the  believers  on  the  face,  and  mark 
them  with  the  word  mumen,  i.  e.  believer;  and 
with  the  latter  will  mark  the  unbelievers  on  the 
face  likewise,  wiih  the  word  cafer,  i.  e.  infidel; 
that  every  person  may  be  known  for  what  he 
really  is.  They  add  that  the  same  beast  is  to 
demonstrate  the  vanity  of  all  religions  except 
Islam,  and  to  speak  Arabic.  3.  War  with  the 
Greeks,  and    the   taking   of  Constantinople   by 


70,000  of  the  posterity  of  Isaac,  who  shall  not 
win  that  city  by  force  of  arms,  but  the  walls 
shall  fall  down  wiiile  they  cry  out.  There  is  no 
God  but  God  ;  God  is  most  great  1  As  they  are 
dividin'.;  the  spoil,  news  will  come  to  them  of  the 
appearance  of  Antichrist;  whereupon  they  shall 
leave  all  and  return  back.  4.  The  coming  of 
Antichrist,  whom  the  Mahometans  call  Masib  al 
Dajjal,  i.  e.  the  false  or  lying  Christ,  and  simply 
al  Dijjal.  He  is  to  be  one-eyed,  and  marked  on 
the  forehead  with  the  letters  C.  F.  R.  signifying 
cafer,  or  infidel.  They  say  that  the  Jews  gave 
him  the  name  of  Messiah  Ben  David;  and  pre- 
tend he  is  to  come  in  the  last  days,  and  to  be 
lord  both  of  land  and  sea,  and  that  he  will 
restore  the  kingdom  to  them.  5.  The  descent 
of  Jesus  on  earth.  They  pretend  that  he  is  to 
descend  near  the  white  tower  to  the  east  of  Da- 
mascus, when  the  people  are  returned  from  the 
taking  of  Constantinople:  that  he  is  to  embrace 
the  Mahometan  religion,  marry  a  wife,  beget 
children,  kill  Antichrist,  and  at  length  die,  after 
forty  years,  or,  accordmg  to  others,  twenty-four 
years  continuance  on  earth.  Under  him  they 
say  there  will  be  great  security  and  plenty  in  the 
world,  all  hatred  and  malice  being  laid  aside  ; 
when  lions  and  camels,  bears  and  sheep,  shall 
live  in  peace,  and  a  child  shall  play  with  ser- 
pents unhurt.  6.  War  with  the  Jews ;  of  whom 
the  Mahometans  are  to  make  a  dreadful  slaughter, 
the  very  trees  and  stones  discovering  such  of 
them  as  hide  themselves,  except  only  the  tree 
called  gharkad,  which  is  the  tree  of  the  Jews. 
7.  The  eruption  of  Gog  and  Magog,  or,  as  they 
are  called  in  the  east,  Yajiij  and  Majuj;  of  whom 
many  tilings  are  related  in  the  Koran  and  the 
traditions  of  Mahomet.  These  barbarians,  they 
tell  us,  having  passed  tlie  lake  of  Tiberias,  whicli 
the  vanguard  of  their  vast  army  will  drink  dry, 
will  come  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  greatly  dis- 
tress Jesus  and  his  companions ;  till,  at  his  re- 
quest, God  will  destroy  them,  and  fill  the  earth 
with  their  carcasses,  which,  after  some  time,  God 
will  send  birds  to  carry  away,  at  the  prayers  of 
Jesus  and  his  followers.  Their  bows,  arrows, 
and  quivers,  the  Moslems  will  burn  for  seven 
years  together,  and  at  last  God  will  send  a  rain 
to  cleanse  the  earth  and  make  it  fertile.  8.  A 
smoke  which  shall  fill  the  whole  earth.  9.  An 
eclipse  of  the  moon.  Mahomet  is  reported  to 
have  said,  that  there  would  be  three  eclipses 
before  the  last  hour ;  one  to  be  seen  in  the  east, 
another  in   the  west,  and    the  third  in  Arabia. 

10.  The  returning  of  the  Arabs  to  the  worship 
of  AUatandal  Uzza,  and  the  rest  of  their  ancient 
idols,  after  the  decease  of  every  one  in  whose 
heart  there  was  faith  equal  to  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  none  but  the  very  worst  of  men  being  left 
alive.  For  God,  they  say,  will  send  a  cold 
odoriferous  wind,  blowing  from  Syria  Damas- 
cena,  which  shall  sweep  away  the  souls  of  all 
the  faithful,  and  the  Koran  itself,  so  that  men  will 
remain  in  the  grossest  ignorance  for   100  years. 

11.  The  discovery  of  a  vast  heap  of  gold  and 
silver  by  the  retreating  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
will  be  the  destruction  of  many.  12.  The  de- 
molition of  the  Caaba,  or  temple  of  Mecca,  by 
the  Ethiopians.  13.  The  speaking  of  beasts 
and  inanimate  things.     14.  The  breaking  out  df 
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fire  in  the  province  of  Uejaz ;  or  according  to 
otliers  in  Yemen.  15.  The  appearance  of  a 
man  of  the  descendants  of  Kahtan,  who  shall 
drive  men  before  him  with  his  staff.  16.  The 
coming  of  the  Mohdi,  or  director  ;  concerning 
whom  Mahomet  prophesied,  that  the  world 
should  not  have  an  end  till  one  of  his  own  fa- 
mily snould  govern  the  Arabians,  whose  name 
should  be  the  same  with  his  own  name,  and  wliose 
father's  name  should  also  be  the  same  with  his 
father's  name,  and  who  should  also  fill  the  earth 
with  righteousness.  This  person  the  Siriites  believe 
to  be  now  alive,  and  concealed  in  some  secret 
place ;  for  they  suppose  him  no  other  than  the 
last  of  the  twelve  Imams,  named  Mahomet 
Abulkasem,  as  their  prophet  was,  and  the  son  of 
Hassan  al  Askeri,  the  eleventh  of  that  succes- 
sion. He  was  born  at  Sermanrai,  in  the  255th 
year  of  the  Hegira.  From  this  tradition  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  an  opinion  pretty  current  among 
the  Christians  took  its  rise,  that  the  Mahometans 
are  in  expectation  of  their  prophet's  return. 
17.  A  wind  which  shall  sweep  away  the  souls  of 
all  who  have  but  a  grain  of  faith  in  their  hearts, 
as  has  been  mentioned  under  the  tenth  sign. 
These  are  the  greater  signs,  which,  according  to 
their  doctrine,  as  Mr.  Sale  so  ably  exhibits  it  in 
the  introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Koran, 
are  to  precede  the  resurrection,  but  still  leave  the 
hour  of  it  uncertain ;  for  the  immediate  sign  of 
its  being  come  will  be  the  first  blast  of  the 
trumpet,  which  they  believe  will  be  sounded 
tiiree  times.  The  first  they  call  the  blast  of 
consternation  ;  at  the  hearing  of  which  all  crea- 
tures in  heaven  and  in  earth  shall  be  struck  with 
terror;  not  only  all  buildings,  but  the  very 
mountains  shall  be  levelled,  the  heavens  shall 
melt,  the  sun  be  darkened,  the  stars  fall  (on  the 
death  of  the  angels,  who  as  some  imagine  hold 
them  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth),  and 
the  sea  shall  be  troubled  and  dried  up;  or, 
according  to  others,  turned  into  flames.  The 
Mahometans  believe  that  this  first  blast  will  be 
followed  by  a  second,  which  they  call  the  blast 
of  exinanition ;  by  which  all  creatures,  both  in 
heaven  and  earth,  shall  die  or  be  annihilated, 
except  those  which  God  shall  please  to  exempt 
from  the  common  fate  ;  and  this,  they  say,  shall 
happen  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  nay  in  an 
instant;  nothing  surviving,  except  God  alone, 
with  paradise  and  hell,  the  inhabitants  of  those 
two  places,  and  the  throne  of  glory.  The  last 
who  shall  die  will  be  the  angel  of  death.  Forty 
years  after  this  will  be  heard  the  blast  of  resur- 
rection, when  the  trumpet  shall  be  sounded  the 
third  time  by  Israfil,  who,  together  with  Gabriel 
and  Michael,  will  be  previously  restored  to  life; 
and,  standing  on  the  rock  of  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, sliall,  at  God's  command,  call  together  all 
the  dry  and  rotten  bones,  and  other  dispersed 
parts  of  the  bodies,  and  the  very  hairs,  to  judg- 
ment. This  angel,  having,  by  the  divine  order, 
set  the  trumpet  to  his  mouth,  and  called  together 
all  the  souls  from  all  parts,  will  throw  them  into 
his  trumpet,  whence,  on  his  giving  the  last 
sound,  at  the  command  of  God,  they  will  fly 
forth  like  bees,  and  fill  the  whole  space  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  then  repair  to  their  re- 
spective bodies,  which  the  opening  earth  will 


suffer  to  arise  ;  and  the  first  who  shall  so  arise, 
according  to  a  tradition  of  Mahomet,  shall  be 
himself.  For  this  birth  the  earth  will  be  pre- 
pared by  the  rain  above  mentioned,  which  is  to 
fall  continually  for  forty  years,  and  will  resemble 
the  seed  of  a  man,  and  be  supplied  from  the 
water  under  the  throne  of  God,  which  is  called 
the  living  water  ;  by  the  efticacy  of  which  the 
dead  bodies  shall  spring  forth  from  their  graves, 
as  they  did  in  their  mother's  womb,  or  as  corn 
sprouts  forth  by  common  rain,  till  they  become 
perfect;  after  which  breath  will  be  breathed  into 
them,  and  they  will  sleep  in  their  sepulchres,  till 
they  are  raised  to  life  at  the  last  trump. 

When  those  who  have  risen  shall  have  waited 
the  limited  time,  it  is  believed  God  will  at  length 
appear  to  judge  them  ;  Mahomet  undertaking 
the  oflSce  of  intercessor,  after  it  shall  have  been 
declined  by  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Jesus, 
who  shall  beg  deliverance  only  for  their  own 
souls.  They  say,  that  on  this  solemn  occasion 
God  will  come  in  the  clouds,  surrounded  by 
angels,  and  will  produce  the  books  wherein  the 
actions  of  every  person  are  recorded  by  their 
guardian  angels,  and  will  command  the  prophets 
to  bear  witness  against  those  to  whom  they  have 
been  respectively  sent.  Then  every  one  will  be 
examined  concerning  all  his  words  and  actions 
uttered  and  done  by  him  in  this  life.  The  par- 
ticulars of  which  they  shall  give  an  account,  as 
Mahomet  himself  enumerated  tliem,  are,  of  their 
time,  how  they  spent  it;  of  their  wealth,  by  what 
means  they  acquired,  and  how  they  employed 
it;  of  their  bodies,  wherein  they  exercised  them; 
of  their  knowledge  and  learning,  what  use  they 
made  of  them  ;  each  endeavouring  to  excuse 
himself,  by  casting  the  blame  of  his  evil  deeds 
on  others ;  so  that  a  dispute  shall  even  arise  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  body  ;  the  soul,  according 
to  this  sapient  prophet,  saying,  '  O  Lord,  my 
body  I  received  from  thee ;  for  thou  createdst 
me  without  a  hand  to  lay  hold  with,  a  foot  to 
w-alk  with,  an  eye  to  see  with,  or  an  understand- 
ing to  apprehend  with,  till  I  came  and  entered 
into  this  body;  therefore  punish  it  eternally,  but 
deliver  me.'  The  body,  on  the  other  side,  mak- 
ing this  apology  :  '  O  Lord.,  'hou  createdst  me 
like  a  stock  of  wood,  having  neither  hand  that  I 
could  lay  hold  with,  nor  foot  that  I  could  walk  witli, 
till  this  soul,  like  a  ray  of  light,  entered  into  me, 
and  my  tongue  began  to  speak,  my  eye  to  see, 
and  my  foot  to  walk ;  tlierefore  punish  it  eter- 
nally, but  deliver  me.'  But  now  will  be  pro- 
jjounded  to  them  the  following  parable: — 'A 
certain  king  having  a  pleasant  garden,  in  which 
were  ripe  fruits,  set  two  persons  to  keep  it,  one 
of  whom  was  blind,  and  the  other  lame  ;  the 
former  not  being  able  to  see  the  fruit,  nor  the 
latter  to  gather  it;  the  lame  man, however,  seeing 
the  fruit,  persuaded  the  blind  man  to  take  him 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  by  that  means  he  easily 
gathered  the  fruit,  which  they  divided  between 
them.  The  lord  of  the  garden  coming  some  time 
after,  and  enquiring  after  his  fruit,  each  began  to 
excuse  himself:  the  blind  man  said  he  had  no 
eyes  to  see  with ;  and  the  lame  man  that  he  had 
no  feet  to  approach  the  trees.  But  the  king, 
ordering  the  lame  man  to  be  set  on  the  blind, 
passed  sentence  on   and   punished  them  both. 
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And  in  the  same  manner  will  God  deal  with  the 
body  and  the  soul.'  At  tliis  examination,  tliey 
also  believe,  that  each  person  will  have  the  hook 
wherein  ail  tiie  actions  of  his  life  are  written  de- 
livered to  him;  wliicli  books  the  rigliteous  will 
receive  into  their  right  hand,  and  read  with  '^reat 
pleasure  and  satisfaction;  but  the  ungoilly  will 
be  obliged  to  take  them  against  their  wills,  in 
their  left,  which  will  be  bound  behind  their  backs, 
tlieir  right  hand  being  tied  up  to  their  necks. 
To  show  the  exact  justice  which  will  be  observed, 
on  this  great  day  of  trial,  the  doctors  describe 
the  balance,  wherein  all  things  shall  be  weighed 
They  say  it  will  be  held  by  Gabriel  ;  and  that  it 
is  of  so  vas'  .1  size,  that  its  two  scales,  one  of 
which  hangs  over  paradise,  and  the  other  over 
hell,  are  capacious  enough  to  contain  botli  heaven 
and  hell.  Hut  some  are  willing  to  understand 
what  is  said  in  the  Koran  concerning  this  ba- 
lance allegorically,  and  only  os  a  figurative  re- 
presentation of  God's  equity  ;  the  more  ancient 
an  i  orthodox  opinion,  however,  is  that  they  are 
to  be  taken  literally.  They  say  that  the  books 
wherein  the  actions  of  men  are  written  will  be 
thrown  into  the  scales,  and,  according  as  those 
wherein  tiie  good  or  evil  actions  are  recorded 
shall  preponderate,  sentence  will  be  given;  nor 
will  any  one  have  cause  to  complain  that  God 
suffers  any  good  action  to  pass  unrewarded,  be- 
cause tiie  wicked,  for  the  good  they  do,  have 
their  reward  in  diis  life,  and  therefore  can  expect 
no  favor  in  tlie  next. 

This  examination  being  past,  mutual  retalia- 
tion will  follow,  according  to  which  every  crea- 
ture will  take  vengeance  one  of  another,  or  liave 
satisfaction  made  them  for  the  injuries  they  have 
sufiered.  And,  since  there  will  then  be  no  other 
way  of  retvirning  like  for  like,  the  manner  of 
giving  this  satisfaction  wdl  be  by  taking  away  a 
proportional  part  of  the  good  works  of  him  who 
offered  the  injury,  and  adding  it  to  those  of  him 
who  suffered  it.  Which  being  done,  if  the  an- 
gels (by  whose  ministry  this  is  to  be  performed) 
say,  'Lord,  we  have  given  to  every  one  his  due, 
and  there  remaineth  of  this  person's  good  works 
so  much  as  equalleth  the  weight  of  an  ant,'  God 
will,  of  his  mercy,  cause  it  to  be  doubled  unto 
him,  that  he  may  be  admitted  into  paradise;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  his  good  works  be  exhausted, 
and  there  remain  evil  works  only,  and  there  be 
any  who  have  not  yet  received  satisfaction  from 
him,  God  will  order  that  an  equal  weight  of  their 
sins  be  added  unto  his,  that  he  maybe  punished 
for  them  in  their  stead,  and  he  will  be  sent  to  hell 
laden  with  both.  Brutes  shall  likewise  take 
vengeance  of  one  another,  wiien  God  will  com- 
mand them  to  be  changed  into  dust;  while 
wicked  men,  being  reserved  to  more  grievous  pu- 
nishment, shall  cry  out,  '  would  to  God  we  were 
dust  also.'  As  to  the  genii,  many  Mahometans 
are  of  opinion,  that  such  of  them  as  are  true  be- 
lievers will  undergo  the  same  fate  as  the  irra- 
tional animals,  and  have  no  other  reward  than 
the  favor  of  being  converted  into  dust ;  and  for 
this  they  quote  the  authority  of  their  prophet. 
Their  trial  being  over,  those  who  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  paradise  will  take  die  right-hand  way, 
and  those  who  are  destined  to  hell  the  left ;  but 
both  must  first  pass  the  bridge  called  in  Arabic 


al  Sirat,  which  they  say  is  laid  over  the  midst  of 
hell,  and  describe  to  be  finer  than  a  iiair,  and 
sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  sword.  Tlie  Motaza- 
lites  reject  the  account  of  tliis  bridge  as  a  fable ; 
though  the  orthodox  tiiink  it  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  truth  of  this  article,  that  it  was  seriously 
affirmed  by  him  who  never  asserted  a  falsehood, 
meaning  tlieii  prophet;  who,  to  add  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  passage,  has  likewise  declared,  that 
al  Sirat  is  beset  on  eacii  side  with  briars  and 
hooked  thorns  :  which  will,  however,  be  no  im- 
pediment to  the  good  ;  for  they  shall  pass  with 
wonderful  ease  and  swiftness,  like  lightning,  or 
the  wind,  Mahomefand  iiis  Moslems  leading 
the  way ;  whereas  the  wicked  will  miss  their 
footing,  and  fall  down  headlong  into  hell,  which 
is  gapmg  beneath  them.  Tliis,  the  Mahometans 
are  taught,  is  divided  into  seven  stories  or  apart- 
raerrts,  one  below  another,  designed  for  the  re- 
ception of  as  many  distinct  classes  of  the  damned. 
The  1st,  Jehennam,  they  say,  will  be  the  recep- 
tacle of  those  who  acknowledge  one  God,  that 
is,  the  wicked  Mahometans ;  wiio,  after  having 
been  there  punished  according  to  tlieir  demerits, 
will  at  lengtii  be  released.  The  2d,  named 
Ladha,  they  assign  to  the  Jews;  the  3d,  al  Ilo- 
tama,  to  the  Christians  ;  the  4th,  al  Sair,  to  the 
Sabians ;  the  5th,  Sakar,  to  the  Magians  ;  the 
6th,  al  Jahim,  to  the  idolaters;  and  the  7th, 
which  is  tlic  lowest  and  worst  of  all,and  is  called 
Ilawyat,  to  the  hypocrites,  or  those  who  out- 
wardly professed  some  religion,  but  in  their 
hearts  were  of  none.  Over  each  of  these  apart- 
ments they  believe  there  will  be  set  a  guard  of 
angels,  nineteen  in  number,  to  whom  the  damned 
will  confess  the  just  judgment  of  God,  and  beg 
them  to  intercede  with  him  for  some  alleviation 
of  their  pain,  or  that  they  may  be  delivered  by 
being  annihilated.  Mahomet  has,  in  tiie  Koran, 
been  very  exact  in  descrdiing  the  various  tor- 
ments of  hell,  in  which,  according  to  him,  the 
wicked  will  suffer  both  from  'intense  heat  and  ex- 
cessive cold.  But  infidels  alone  will  be  liable  to 
eternal  damnation.  The  time  which  the  true 
believers  shall  be  detained  there,  a'ccording  to  a 
tradition  handed  down  from  the  prophet,  will 
not  be  less  than  900  years,  nor  more  than  7000. 
They  will  be  released  by  the  mercy  of  God,  at 
the  intercession  of  Maiiomet  and  the  blessed. 

The  righteous,  having  surmounted  the  difficul- 
ties, and  passed  the  sharp  bridge  above-menti- 
oned, before  they  enter  paradise,  will  be  refreshed 
by  drinking  at  the  pond  of  their  prophet,  who 
descriljes  it  to  be  an  exact  square  of  a  month's 
journey  in  compass;  its  water,  which  is  supplied 
by  two  pipes  from  al  Cawthar,  one  of  the  rivers 
of  paradise,  being  whiter  tlian  milk  or  silver,  and 
more  odoriferous  than  musk,  witli  as  many  cups 
set  round  it  as  there  are  stars  in  the  firmament ; 
of  which  water  whosoever  drinks  will  thirst  wo 
more  for  ever.  This  is  the  first  taste  which  the 
blessed  will  have  of  their  future  and  now  near 
approaching  felicity.  Though  paradise  be  so 
very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  yet  it  is 
a  dispute  among  the  Mahometans  whether  it  be 
already  created,  or  to  be  created  hereafter;  the 
Motazalites  and  some  other  sects  asserting,  that 
there  is  not  at  present  any  such  place,  and  that 
the  paradise  which  the  righteous  will  inhabit  in 
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l!ie  next    life  will  be  different  from  that  from 
■which  Adam  was  expelled.     However,  many  of 
the  orthodox  profess  the  contrary,  maintaining 
that  it  was  created  even  before  the  world.     They 
say  it  is  situated  above  the  seven  heavens  (or  in 
the  seventh  heaven),  and  next  under  the  throne 
of  God  ;  to  express  the  amenity  of  the  place, 
they  tell  us,  that  the  earth  of  it  is  of  the  finest 
wheat-flour,   or   of  the   purest  musk ;  that   its 
stones  are   pearls  and  jacinths,  the  walls  of  its 
buildings  enriched  with  gold  and  silver,  and  that 
the  trunks  of  all  its  trees  are  of  gold :  among 
which  the  most  remarkable  is  Tuba,  or  the  tree 
of  happiness.     Concerning  this  tree,   they  say, 
that  it  stands  in  the  palace  of  Mahomet,  though 
a  lirancii  of  it  will  reach  to  the  house  of  every 
true  believer ;  that  it  will  be  laden  with  pomegra- 
nates, grapes,  dates,  and  other  fruits,  of  surpris- 
ing bigness,  and  o'f  tastes  unknown  to  mortals. 
So  that  if  a  man  desire  to  eat  of  any  particular 
kind  of  fruit,  it  wdl  immediately  be  presented 
him  ;  or,  if  he  choose  flesh,  birds  ready  dressed 
will  be  set  before  him,  according  to  his  wish. 
They  add,  that  the  boughs  of  this  tree  will  spon- 
taneously bend  down  to  the  hand  of  the  person 
who  would  gather  of  its  fruits ;  tiiat  it  will  supply 
the  blessed  not  only  witii  food,  but  also  with 
silken   garments,  and    beasts   to  ride  on   ready 
saddled    and   bridled,   and  adorned    with    ricli 
trappings  (which  will  burst  forth  from  its  fruits); 
and   that    this  tree  is  so  large,  that  a  person, 
mounted  on  the  fleetest  horse,  would  not  be  able 
to  gallop  from  one  end  of  its  shade  to  the  other 
in  100  years.     The  Koran  often  speaks  of  the 
rivers  of  paradise  as  a  principal  ornament:  some 
of  these,  tiiey  say,   flow  with  water,  some  witli 
milk,  some  with  wine,  and  others  with  honey ;  all 
taking  their  rise  from  the  root  of  the  tree  tuba. 
Even  these  glories  however  will  be  eclipsed  by  the 
resplendent  and  ravishing  girls  of  paradise,  called, 
from  thei''  large  black  eyes,  Hur  al  oyun,  or  hou- 
ries,  the  enjoyment  of  whose  company  will  be  a 
principal   felicity  of  the  faithful.     These,   they 
say,  are  created,  not  of  clay,  as  mortal  women 
are,  but  of  pure  musk;  being  free  from  all  natu- 
ral impurities  and  defects;  of  the  strictest  mo- 
desty, and  secluded  from  public  view  in  pavilions 
of  hollow  pearls,  so  large,  that  one  of  them  wdl 
be  no  less  than  four  parasangs  (or  sixty  miles) 
long,  and  as  many  broad.     The  name  which  the 
Mahometans  usually  give  to  this  happy  mansion 
is  al  Jannat,  or  the  garden  ;  sometimes  they  call 
it  Jannat  al  Ferdaws,   the  garden  of  paradise  ; 
Jannat  Aden,  the  garden   of  Rdcn  ;  Jannat  al 
Mawa,  the  garden  of  abode;   Jannat  al  Nairn, 
the  garden  of  pleasure,  &c.,  by  which  appella- 
tions some  understand  so  many  different  gardens, 
or  places  of  different  degrees  of  felicity,  of  which 
they  reckon  no  fewer  than  100.  The  Mahometans 
believe  in  God's  absolute  decree  and  predestina- 
tion both  of  good  and  evil.     The  orthodox  doc- 
trine is,  that  whatever  hatli  or  shall  come  to  pass 
in  this  world,  whether  good  or  evil,  proceedeth 
entirely  from  the  divine  will,  and  is  irrevocably 
fixed  and  recorded  from  all  eternity  in  tiie  pre- 
served table  :  God  having  predetermined  not  only 
the   adverse    and    prosperous    fortune   of  every 
person  in  this  world,  in  the  most  minute  particu- 
lars, but  also  his  faith  or  infidelity,  his  obedience 


or  disobedience,  and  consequently  his  everlasting 
happiness  or  misery  after  death;  which  fate  or 
predestination  it  is  not  possible  by  any  foresight 
or  wisdom  to  avoid.  Of  this  doctrine  Mahomet 
made  great  use  for  the  advancement  of  his  de- 
signs, encouraging  his  followers  to  fight  without 
fear,  and  even  desperately,  for  the  propagation 
of  their  faith,  by  representing  to  them,  that  all 
their  caution  could  not  avert  their  inevitable 
destiny,  or  prolong  their  lives  for  a  moment ;  and 
deterring  them  from  disobeying  or  rejectmg  him 
as  an  impostor,  by  setting  before  them  the  dan- 
gers they  might  thereby  incur  of  being,  by  tiie 
just  judgment  of  God,  abandoned  to  seduction, 
hardness  of  heart,  and  a  reprobate  mind,  as  a  pu- 
nishment for  their  obstinacy.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  this  doctrine  has  been  llie  chief  basis  of  the 
desperate  courage  of  his  followers  for  ages. 

Mahometan  Religious  Practice. — The  first 
point  of  religious  practice  in  the  creed  of  Mus- 
sulmans is /jra^/er,  under  which  are  comprehended 
those  legal  washings  which  are  necessary  prepa- 
rations for  it.  Of  these  there  are  two  degrees, 
one  called  ghost,  being  a  total  immersion  or 
bathing  of  the  body  in  water:  and  the  other 
called  wodu,  which  is  the  washing  of  their  faces, 
hands,  and  feet,  after  a  certain  manner.  The 
first  is  required  in  some  cases  only,  as,  after  ap- 
proaching a  dead  body ;  women  are  also  obliged 
to  it  after  their  courses  or  childbirth  :  the  latter 
is  the  ordinary  ablution  before  prayer,  and  must 
necessarily  be  used  by  every  person  before  he 
can  enter  upon  that  duty.  Mahomet  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  the  practice  of  i elision  is 
founded  on  cleanliness,  which  is  the  one-half  of 
the  faith,  and  the  key  of  prayer,  without  which 
it  will  not  be  heard  by  God.  Al  Ghazali  reckons 
four  degrees  of  purificat  on  ;  viz.  1st,  cleansing 
of  the  body  from  all  pollution,  filth,  and  excre- 
ments ;  2dly,  cleansing  the  members  of  the  body 
from  all  wickedness  and  injustice  ;  3dly,  cleansing 
the  heart  from  all  blameable  inclinations  and 
odious  vices;  and,  4thly,  purging  a  man's  secret 
thoughts  from  all  affections  which  may  divert 
their  attendance  on  God.  Circumcision,  though 
it  be  not  once  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  is  yet 
held  by  the  Mahometans  to  be  an  ancient  divine 
institution,  confirmed  by  the  religion  of  Islam, 
and,  though  not  so  absolutely  necessary  but  that 
it  may  be  dispensed  with  in  some  cases,  yet 
highly  proper  and  expedient.  The  Arabs  used 
this  rite  for  many  ages  before  Mahomet,  having 
learned  it  from  Ishmael  their  ancestor.  The 
Ishmaelites  circumcised  their  children  when 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  at  which  age 
their  father  undfrwent  that  operation  ;  the  Ma- 
hometans imitate  them  so  far  as  not  to  circum- 
cise their  children  before  they  be  able,  at  least, 
distinctly  to  pronounce  thai  profession  of  their 
faith,  There  is  no  God  but  CJod  ;  Maliomet  is  the 
apostle  of  God.  They  generally  perform  the 
operation  between  six  and  sixteen. 

Prayer  Mahomet  thought  so  necessary  a  duty, 
that  he  used  to  call  it  the  pillar  of  religion,  and 
the  key  of  paradise ;  and  when  the  Thakisites, 
who  dwelt  at  Tayef,  sending,  in  the  4'.Uh  year  of 
the  Ilegira,  to  make  their  submis>ion  to  the  pro- 
phet, after  the  keeping  of  their  favorite  idol  had 
been  denied  them,  begged,  at  least,  that  they 
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iniglil  be  dispensed  with  as  to  their  saying  of 
their  appointed  prayers,  he  answered,  That  there 
could  be  no  good  in  that  religion  wlierein  was 
no  prayer.  That  so  important  a  duty,  therefore, 
might  not  be  neglected,  JNlaliomet  obliged  his 
followers  to  pray  Hve  times  every  twenty-four 
hours,  at  certaui  stated  times;  viz.  1.  in  the 
morning  before  sun-rise  ;  2.  When  noon  is  past, 
and  the  sun  begins  to  decline  from  the  meridian; 
3.  In  the  afternoon,  before  sun-set;  4.  In  the 
evening,  after  sun-set,  and  before  day  be  shut  in; 
and,  5.  After  the  day  is  shut  in,  and  before  the 
first  watch  of  the  night.  At  these  times,  of  which 
public  notice  is  given  by  the  muedhdhins,  or 
criers,  from  the  steeples  of  their  mosques  (for 
they  use  no  bells),  every  conscientious  Moslem 
prepares  himself  for  prayer,  which  he  performs 
either  in  the  mosque  or  any  other  place,  pro- 
vided it  be  clean,  after  a  prescribed  form,  and 
with  a  certain  number  of  praises  or  ejaculations 
(which  the  more  scrupulous  count  by  a  string  of 
beads),  and  using  certain  postures  of  worship  ; 
all  which  have  been  particularly  set  down  and 
described,  and  must  not  be  abridged,  unless  on 
a  journey,  or  preparing  for  battle,  &c.  It  is  also 
requisite  that  they  turn  their  faces,  while  they 
pray,  towards  the  temple  of  Mecca;  the  quarter 
where  the  same  is  situated  being,  for  that  reason, 
pointed  out  within  their  mosques  by  a  niche, 
which  they  call  al  Meiirab ;  and  without,  by  the 
situation  of  the  doors  opening  into  the  galleries 
of  the  steeples  :  there  are  also  tables  calculated 
for  the  ready  finding  out  their  keblah,  or  part 
towards  which  they  ought  to  pray,  in  places 
where  they  have  no  other  direction. 

2.  Alms  are  of  two  sorts,  legal  and  voluntary. 
The  legal  alms  are  of  indispensable  obligation, 
being  commanded  by  the  law,  which  directs  and 
determines  both  the  portion  which  is  to  be  given, 
antl  of  what  things  it  ought  to  be  given  ;  but  the 
voluntary  alms  are  left  to  every  one's  liberty,  to 
give  more  or  less,  as  he  shall  see  fit.  The  former 
kind  are  called  zacat,  either  because  they  increase 
a  man's  store  by  drawing  down  a  blessing  thereon, 
or  because  they  purify  the  remaining  part  of  one's 
substance  from  pollution,  and  the  soul  from  tlie 
filth  of  avarice  :  the  latter  sadakat,  hecaiise  they 
are  a  proof  of  a  man's  sincerity  in  the  worship 
of  God. 

3.  Failing  is  also  a  duty  of  so  great  moment, 
that  Mahomet  used  to  say  it  was  the  gate  of  re- 
ligion, and  that  the  odor  of  the  mouth  of  him 
who  fasteth  is  more  grateful  to  God  than  that  of 
musk;  (Jhazali  reckons  fasting  one-fourth  part 
of  the  faith.  According  to  the  Mahometan  di- 
vines, tliere  are  three  degrees  of  fastine  ;  1.  The 
restraining  the  belly  and  other  parts  of  the  body 
from  satisfying  their  lusts  ;  2.  The  restraining 
the  ears,  eyes,  tongue,  hands,  feet,  and  other 
members,  from  sin  ;  and,  3.  The  fasting  of  the 
heart  from  worldly  cares,  and  restraining  the 
thoughts  from  every  thing  besides  God.  The 
Mahometans  are  obliged,  by  the  Koran,  to  fast 
tiie  whole  month  of  Ramadan,  from  the  new 
moon  till  the  next  new  moon  ;  during  which  they 
must  abstain  from  eating,  drinking,  and  women, 
from  dav-break  till  night  or  sun-set.  And  tliis 
injunction  they  observe  so  strictly,  that,  while 
they  fast,  they  suffer  nothing  to  enter  tlieir  mouths, 


or  other  parts  of  their  body,  esteeming  the  fast 
broken  and  null,  if  they  smell  perfumes,  take  a 
clyster  or  injection,  bathe,  or  even  purposely 
swallow  tlu'ir  spittle :  the  fast  is  also  deemed 
void,  if  a  man  kiss  or  touch  a  woman.  But  after 
sun-set  they  are  allowed  to  refresh  tliemselves, 
and  discontinue  the  fast  till  day-break ;  though 
the  more  rigid  begin  it  again  al  midnight.  This 
fast  is  extremely  rigorous  when  the  month  of 
Ramadan  happens  to  fall  in  summer  (for,  the 
Arabian  year  being  lunar,  each  month  runs 
through  all  the  different  seasons  in  the  course  of 
thirty-three  years),  the  length  and  heat  of  the 
days  making  the  observance  of  it  much  more 
difficult  than  in  winter.  The  reason  given  why 
the  month  Ramadan  was  pitched  on  for  this  pur- 
pose is,  that  in  that  month  the  Koran  was  sent 
down  from  heaven. 

4.  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  so  necessary  a 
point  of  practice,  that,  according  to  a  tradition 
of  Mahomet,  he  who  dies  without  performing  it 
may  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a  Christian.    The  tem- 
ple of  Mecca  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  and 
is  honored  with  the  title  of  Masjad  al  elharam, 
i.e.  the  sacred  or  inviolable  temple.     What  is 
principally  reverenced  here,  and  gives  sanctity  to 
the  whole,  is  a  square  stone  building,  called  the 
Caaba  ;   to  which   every  INIahometan,   who  has 
health  and  means  sufficient,  ought,  once  at  least 
in  his  life,  to  go  on  pilgrimage;  nor  are  women 
excused.     The  pilgrims  meet  at  different  places 
near  Mecca,    according   to  the    different    parts 
wlience  they  come,  during  the  months  of  Shawal 
and    Dhulkaada;   being    obliged    to   be   there 
by  the  beginning  of  Dhulhajja;  which   month 
is   set   apart   for   the    celebration    of   this    so- 
lemnity.    At  these  places  the  pilgrims  properly 
commence  such  ;  when  the  men  put  on  the  Ibiam 
or  sacred  habit,  which  consists  of  two  woollen 
wrappers,  one  wrapped  about  their  middle,  and 
tlie   other  thrown  over  their  shoulders,   having 
their  heads  bare,  and  a  kind  of  slippers  which 
cover  neither  the  heel  nor  the   instep,   and  so 
enter  the  sacred  territory  in  their  way  to  Mecca. 
^^  hile  they  have  this  habit  on,  they  must  neither 
hunt  nor  fowl  (though  they  are  allowed  to  fish); 
which  precejit  is  so   punctually  observed,   that 
they  will  not  kill  even  an  insect  on  their  bodies  : 
there  are  some  noxious  animals,  however,  wliicii 
they  have  permission  to  kill  during  the  pilgri- 
mage.    During  the  pilgrimage  it  behoves  a  man 
to   have  a  constant  guard  over  his  words  and 
actions  ;  to  avoid  all  quarrelling,  and  all  con- 
verse with  women  ;  and  to  apply  his  wlnjle  at- 
tention to  the  good  work  he  is  engaged  in.    The 
pilgrims,  being  arrived  J>t  Mecca,  immediately 
visit  the  temple  ;  and  then  enter  on  the  perform- 
ance of  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  which  consist 
chiefly  in  going  in  jirocession  round  the  Caaba, 
in  running  between  the  mounts  Safa  and  Merwa, 
in  making  the  station  on  mount  Araf,  and  slaying 
the  victims,  and  shaving  their  heads  in  the  valley 
of  Mina.     So  often  as  they  pass  by  the  black 
stone,  they  either  kiss  it,  or  touch  it  with  their 
hand  and  kiss  that.     The  running  between  Safa 
and  iNIerwa  is  performed  seven  times,  partly  with 
a  slow  pace,  and  partly  running.     On  the  Othof 
Dhulhajja,  after  morning  prayer,    the  pilgrims 
leave  the  valley  of  Mina,  whither  they  came  the 
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day  before;  and  proceed  in  a  tumultuous  and 
nishins  manner  to  mount  Arafat,  where  they  per- 
form their  devotions  tdl  sun-set;  then  they  go  to 
Mozdalifa,  an  oratory  between  Arafat  and  Mina, 
and  there  spend  the  night  in  prayer  and  reading- 
the  Koran.  The  next  moniinix,  by  day-break, 
they  visit  al  Mashar  al  Karam,  or  the  sacred 
monument ;  and,  departing  thence  before  sun-ris,e, 
haste  by  Batn  Mohasser  to  the  valley  of  Mina, 
where  they  throw  stones  at  three  marks  or  pillars, 
in  imitation  of  Abraham,  who,  meeting  the  devil 
in  this  place,  and  being  by  him  disturbed  in  his 
devotions,  was  commanded  by  God  to  drive  him 
away  by  throwing  stones  at  him.  This  ceremony 
being  over,  on  tlie  same  day,  the  10th  Dhulhajja, 
the  pilgrims  slay  their  victims  in  the  valley  ;  of 
which  they  and  their  friends  eat  part,  and  the 
rest  is  given  to  the  poor.  The  sacrifices  being 
over,  they  shave  their  heads  and  cut  their  nails, 
burying  them  in  the  same  place ;  after  which  tlie 
pilgrimage  is  regarded  as  complete:  though  many 
again  visit  the  Caaba,  to  take  their  leave  of  that 
sacred  building. 

The  rapid  success  which  attended  the  propaga- 
tion of  this  religion  was  owing  to  causes  that  are 
plain  and  evident,  and  must  remove  all  surprise 
when  they  are  attentively  considered.  The  terror 
of  Mahomet's  arms,  and  the  repeated  victories 
which  were  gamed  by  him  and  his  successors, 
were,  no  doubt,  the  irresistible  arguments  that 
persuaded  multitudes  to  embrace  his  religion, 
and  submit  to  his  dominion.  Besides,  his  law 
was  artfully  and  marvellously  adapted  to  the  cor- 
rupt nature  of  man ;  and,  more  particularly,  to 
the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  eastern  nations, 
and  the  vices  to  which  they  were  addicted  :  for 
the  articles  of  faith  which  it  proposed  were  few 
in  number,  and  extremely  simple ;  and  the  duties 
it  required  were  neither  many  nor  difficult ;  nor 
such  as  were  incompatible  with  the  empire  of 
appetite  and  passions.  It  is  to  be  observed  far- 
ther, that  the  gross  ignorance  under  which  the 
Arabians,  Syrians,  Persians,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  eastern  nations,  labored  at  the  time,  ren- 
dered many  an  easy  prey  to  the  artifice  and  elo- 
quence of  this  bold  adventurer.  To  these  causes 
of  the  progress  of  Mahometanism  we  may  add 
the  bitter  dissensions  and  cruel  animosities  that 
reigned  among  the  Christian  sects,  particularly 
the  Greeks,  Nestorians,  F.utychians,  and  Mono- 
physites ;  dissensions  that  filled  a  great  part  of 
llie  east  vvith  carnage,  assassinations,  and  such 
detestable  enormities,  as  rendered  tlie  very  name 
of  Cliristianity  odious.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Monophysites  and  Nestorians,  full  of  resent- 
ment against  the  Greeks,  from  whom  they  had 
suti'ered  the  most  injurious  treatment,  assisted 
the  Arabians  in  the  conquest  of  several  provinces, 
into  which,  of  consequence,  the  religion  of  Ma- 
homet was  afterwards  introduced. 

MAHOMMPLD-AMEENPORE,  a  large  dis- 
trict of  700  square  miles,  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Bhaggarutty,  in  Bengal,  comprehending 
Hoogly,  and  all  the  other  European  towns  on 
the  western  side  of  the  river. 

MAHRATTAS,  a  native  Ilindostan  race  pos- 
sessing till  recently  a  territory  in  India,  which 
extended  across  the  peninsula.  Their  original 
country  is  said  to   have  been  Khandeish ;    but 


little  is  known  of  their  history,  till  the  middle  of 
tlie  seventeenth  century,  when  they  possessed  a 
narrow  tract  on  the  western  side  of  Hindostan, 
extending  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-first  de- 
gree of  latitude.  The  first  distinguished  chief  of 
this  nation  was  Sevajee,  born  about  the  year 
1626  ;  he  and  iiis  descendants  asserting  that  they 
were  of  the  same  family  as  the  rajahs  of  Odey- 
pore,  who  claim  a  descent  from  the  celebrated 
Noushirvaii,  king  of  Persia,  who  reigned  in 
the  seventh  century.  The  father  of  Sevajee 
named  Sahoo  Bhosila,  or  Bhoonsla,  was  an  offi- 
cer in  the  service  of  the  last  Mahommedan  king 
of  Bejapore ;  and  his  son,  who  succeeded  to  his 
command,  taking  advantage  of  the  Mogul  inva- 
sion retired  with  his  followers  to  the  mountains 
of  the  sea  coast,  whence  he  returned  to  carry  his 
ravages  into  the  heart  of  the  Bejapore  terri- 
tories. He  also  carried  on  a  successful  war 
against  the  Moguls,  and  obtained  possession  of 
several  portions  of  that  empire.  He  died  in 
1680,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sambajee,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  in  the  year  1689 
by  the  emperor  Aurungzebe.  Sahoo  Rajah,  the 
son  of  Sambajee  in  a  reign  of  nearly  fifty  years 
extended  his  dominions  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
had  possession  of  fortresses  reaching  from  the 
province  of  Agra  to  Cape  Comorin.  This  mo- 
narch was  succeeded  in  the  year  1740  by  Ram 
Rajah,  his  son,  a  weak  prince,  who  was  confined 
in  the  fortress  of  Saltarah  by  the  two  cliief  offi- 
cers of  the  state,  viz.  the  peishwa,  or  prime  mi- 
nister, Bajeerow,  and  the  paymaster-general 
Ragogee.  The  former  fixed  his  residence  at 
Poonah,  and  the  latter  founded  a  new  kingdom 
at  Nagpore,  which  see. 

In  order  to  conciliate  other  chiefs,  they  grant- 
ed them  extensive  independent  principalities, 
the  foundations  of  all  the  modern  Mahratta 
states.  Bajeerow  died  in  1759,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Ballajeerow,  when  the  office  of 
peishwa  became  hereditary.  In  1761  the  Mah- 
rattas,  having  extended  their  conquests  to  the 
city  of  Delhi,  were  on  the  7th  of  January  op- 
posed and  totally  defeated  by  tlie  united  Mahom- 
medan armies  under  the  command  of  Ahmed 
Shah  Abdally.  Balajee  died  soon  after  tliis 
event,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Madhoo- 
row,  who  died  in  1772,  and  grandson  Narrain- 
row  murdered  in  the  following  year,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  uncle  Ragobah  ;  the  latter,  having 
been  disappointed  in  getting  possession  of  tiie 
throne,  fled  to  Bombay,  a  circumstance  which 
brounjit  on  a  war  between  the  JNIahrattas  and 
the  British.     See  our  article  India. 

A  posthumous  son  of  Madhoorow,  of  the  same 
name,  succeeded  to  the  pcislnvaship,  but  died  in 
1795.  On  this  event  the  two  sons  of  Ragobah 
contended  for  the  office,  and  the  cause  of  tlie 
eldest  brother,  named  Bajeerow,  was  espoused 
by  Scindia,  who  fixed  him  on  the  throne  in  a 
nominal  sovereignty.  In  1802  llolkar  defeated 
the  united  armies  of  Scindia,  and  the  peishwa; 
and  the  latter,  having  been  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  the  British  territory,  entered  into  the 
treaty  of  Bassein,  with  the  Bombay  government, 
by  which  he  agreed  to  receive  intu  his  pay  a 
force  of  6000  infantry,  with  their  usual  propor- 
tion of  artillery,  and  gave  an  assignmenl  of  ter- 
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ritory  for  their  support.  In  consequence  of  this 
treaty  the  peishwa  was  in  the  month  of  May 
1803  reinstated  at  Poonah.  Lord  Lake's  defeat 
of  Scindia,  the  overthrow  of  Ilolkar,  and  the 
peace  conchided  with  tlie  Mahralta  chiefs  in 
1805,  are  detailed  in  the  article  India.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  1817  the  peishwa  made  a  fresh  at- 
tempt at  independence:  a  circumstance  which 
raiy  be  said  to  have  annihilated  his  authority  ; 
as  the  descendant  of  Ram  Rajah  has  been  since 
brought  out  from  his  confinement,  and  placed  on 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors  under  British  pro- 
tection. 

The  Mahrattas  are  not  very  scrupulous  Hin- 
doos, all  of  them  but  the  Brahmins  being  careless 
of  what  they  eat  except  beef.  They  are  fond  of 
horses,  and  their  army  was  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  cavalry,  the  celerity  of  whose  motions 
and  sudden  incursions  alone  rendered  them  for- 
midable :  their  arms  were  a  sword  and  spear, 
and  their  only  camp  equipage  blankets  or  horse 
cloths.  They  would  march  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
miles  a  day  ;  and  not  content  with  plunder  of- 
ten carried  away  children  into  slavery,  and  used 
the  female  sex  barbarously.  Their  Brahmins 
are  many  of  them  polished  and  insidious  mer- 
chants. 

MAIA,  in  fabulous  history,  the  daughter  of 
Atlas  and  Fleione.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Mercury  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one  of  the 
Pleiades,  and  the  most  luminous  of  the  seven 
sisters. 

Maia,  a  surname  of  Cybele. 
MAID,  or  ^       Sax.    may,    maeben, 

Maid'en,  7J.S.  mrE3'^en;     Goth     mai/, 

M aid'eshaiu,  n.  s.  wejd; Belg. megd^nicid; 
Maid'enhead,  or  Teut.  magd,  the  femi- 
Maid'enhood,  n.  s.  [  nine  of  mag,  mac,  a  son. 
Maid'exly,  arf;.  (A  girl;  an  unmarried 
Maid'hood,  71.S.  I  woman;  a  virgin  ;  a  fe- 
Maidma'rian,  male  ;  a  female  servant: 

MAro'-PALE,  adj.  \  maidenhair  is  a  plant, 
Maio'-seuvaxt,/?. S.J  the  Adianthum,  which 
see:  maidenhead,  maidenhood,  or  maidhood,  vir- 
ginity ;  purity ;  and,  in  an  obsolete  sense,  new- 
ness;  freslmess:  maidenly,  like  or  becoming  a 
maid;  gentle;  timid;  delicate:  maidmarian,  a 
species  of  buftbon-dance  :  maid-pale,  pale  with 
sickness,  or  a  trifling  complaint :  maid-servant, 
a  female  servant. 

If  she  bear  a  maid  child.  lev.  xii.  5. 

Your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust.  Shakspeure.    Ulacheth. 

This  is  a  man  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  withered, 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is.  Shahxpeare. 
I\Iy  maid  Nerissa  and  myself,  mean  time, 
Wdl  live  as  maids  and  widows. 
He  fleshed  his  maiden  sword. 

'Tis  not  maidenly ; 
Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it. 
The  devil  and  mischance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhood  of  our  affairs. 
By  maidhood,  honour,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee.  Id.   Twelfth  Night. 

Example,  that  so  terrible  shews  in  the  wreck  of 
maidenhood,  cannot  for  all  that  dissuade  succession, 
but  that  they  are  limed  with  the  twigs  that  threaten 
them.  Shuhi^peare. 


Id. 

Id. 


Id. 


Id. 


Change  the  complection  of  her  maidpak  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation.  Id. 

And,  for  tiie  modest  lore  of  maidenhood. 
Bids  nie  not  sojourn  with  these  armed  men. 

Oh  whither  shall  I  Ay  >.  what  sacred  wood 
Shall  hide  me  from  the  tyrant !  or  what  den? 

Fairfax, 
She  hated  chambers,  closets,  secret  mewes. 
And  in  broad  fields  preserved  her  maidenhead. 

Id. 
Some,  who  attended  with   much  expectation,   at 
Jieir  first  appearing  have  stained  the  maidenhead  of 
their  credit  with  some  negligent  performance. 

Wotlon. 
She  employed  the  residue  of  her  life  to  repairing  of 
highways,    building   of  bridges,    and   endowing   of 
maidens.  Carew. 

June  is  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  grass  green, 
upon  his  head  a  garland  of  bent,  king  s-cup,  and 
maidenhair.  Peacliam. 

Hope's  chaste  kiss  wrongs  no  joys  maidenhead, 
The  spousal  rites  prejudge  the  marriage-bed. 

Crashaw. 
Maidenhood  she  loves,  and  will  be  swift 
To  aid  a  virgin.  Mdton. 

A  set  of  morrice-dancers  danced  a  maidmarian  with 
a  tabor  and  pipe.  Temple 

Let  me  die,  she  said. 
Rather  than  lose  the  spotless  name  of  maid, 

Dryden, 
Old  Tancred  visited  his  daughter's  bower  ; 
Her  cheek,  for  such  his  custom  was,  he  kissed, 
Then  blessed  her  kneeling,  and  her  maids  dismissed. 

Id. 
Her  closet  and  the  gods  share  all  her  time. 
Except  when,  only  by  some  maids  attended. 
She  seeks  some  shady  solitary  grove.  Rowe. 

Nor  was  there  one  of  all  the  ilymphs  that  roved 
O'er  Maenalus,  amid  the  maiden  throng. 
More  favoured  once.  Addisoyi'n  Ovid. 

A  thousand  maidens  ply  the  purple  loom. 
To  weave  the  bed,  and  deck  the  regal  room. 

Prior. 
It  is  perfectly  right  what  you  say  of  the  indifference 
in  common  friends,  whether  we  are  sick  or  well ;  the 
very  j»iaic/*c'(iaii(s  in  a  family  have  the  same  notion. 

Swift. 
'Tis  all  mere  sharper's  play ; 
He  likes  your  house,  your  house-mnirf,  and  your  pay ; 
Reduce  his  wages,  or  get  rid  of  her, 
Tom  quits  you,  with — Vour  most  obedient.  Sir. 

Cot/jper. 

MAI  DA,  a  town  of  Calabria  Ultra,  Naples, 
nine  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Squillace,  chiefly  remark- 
able as  the  scone  of  a  gallant  action  between  the 
British  and  French,  4th  of  July  1806;  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated.     Population  3000. 

Maiden.     See  Maid. 

Maiden,  or  MAYnEN,an  instrument  anciently 
used  in  Scotland  for  beheading  criminals,  simi- 
lar to  the  Guillotine,  which  see. 

Maiden  is  also  the  name  of  a  machine  first 
used  in  Y'orkshire,  and  since  introduced  into 
other  places,  for  washing  linen;  consisting  of  a  tub 
nineteen  inches  high,  and  twenty-seven  in  dia- 
meter at  the  top,  in  which  the  linen  is  put,  with 
hot  water  and  soap,  to  which  is  adapted  a  cover, 
fitting  it  very  closely,  and  fastened  to  the  tub  by 
two  wedges  ;  through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
cover  passes  an  upright  piece  of  wood,  kept  at  a 
proper  height  by  a  peg  above,  and  furnished  with 
two  handles,  by  which  it  is  turned  backward  and 
forward  :  to  the  lower  end  of  this  upright  piece 
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is  fastened  a  round  piece  of  wood,  in  which  are 
fixed  several  pieces,  like  cogs  of  a  wheel.  The 
operation  of  this  machine  makes  the  linen  pass 
and  repass  quickly  through  the  water. 

Maiden-Rents,  in  old  English  writers,  a 
noble  paid  by  the  tenants  of  some  manors  on 
their  marriage.  This  was  said  to  be  given  to  the 
lord  for  his  omitting  the  custom  of  marcheta, 
whereby  he  vvas  to  have  the  first  night's  lodging 
with  his  tenant's  wife ;  but  it  seems  more  proba- 
bly to  Iiave  been  a  fine  for  a  license  to  marry 
a  daughter. 

M.^iDENHAiR.     See  Adianthum. 

MAiDENHAin,  Golden.     See  Polytricuum. 

Maidenhead,  a  town  of  Berkshire,  twenty- 
six  miles  from  London,  with  a  stone  bridge  over 
the  Tiiames.  It  is  governed  by  a  high  steward,  a 
mayor,  a  steward,  and  ten  aldermen,  two  of 
whom  are  appointed  bridgemasters  every  year. 
The  mayor  is  justice  of  the  peace,  coroner,  and 
clerk  of  the  market :  he  is  also  judge  of  a 
court  which  he  must  hold  once  in  three  weeks, 
exclusive  of  two  sessions  in  the  year.  The  town 
stands  partly  in  the  parish  of  Bray  and  partly  in 
that  of  Lookham,  and  has  a  chapel  belonging  to 
the  corporation,  the  minister  of  which  is  chosen 
liy  the  inhabitants  and  not  obliged  to  attend  the 
bishop's  visitation.  It  has  a  gaol,  with  several 
almshouses  and  charities.  The  barge-pier  bridge 
IS  maintained  by  the  corporation,  for  which  they 
are  allowed  the  tolls  over  and  under  it.  This 
town  has  a  great  trade  in  malt,  meal,  and  timber, 
which  are  brought  in  barges  to  London.  As 
this  is  the  great  thoroughfare  from  London  to 
Bath,  Bristol,  &c.,  the  adjacent  wood  has  been 
noted  for  robberies.  There  is  a  market  on 
\S  ednesday,  three  fairs,  and  horse-races. 

MAIDSTONE,  the  county  town  of  Kent,  is 
advantageously  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
tlie  Medway,  over  which  is  an  ancient  stone 
bridge  of  seven  arches,  which  has  been  lately 
widened  and  improved.  Some  antiquaries 
have  considered  it  as  the  Vagniacae  of  Antoninus. 
The  Saxons  termed  it  Medwegestun,  from  its  si- 
tuation on  the  Medwedge,  or  Medway.  In  the 
record  of  Domesday  the  name  is  written  Med- 
destane.  The  town  is  pleasant,  large,  and 
pojjulous,  consisting  of  four  principal  streets, 
which  intersect  each  other  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  market  cross.  This  fabric  was  taken 
down  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  in  its  place  a 
euminodious  fish-market  was  erected,  wliere  is  an 
ample  reservoir  of  spring  water,  conducted  from 
ilie  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  town  was  governed  by  a  portreve  and 
twelve  brethren,  till  Edward  VI.,  in  his  third 
year,  newly  incorporated  it  by  the  style  and  title 
of  tfic  mayor,  jurats,  and  commonalty,  of  Maid- 
stone. Their  privileges  were  soon  afterwards, 
however,  forfeited  by  rebellion  in  the  first  year 
of  queen  Mary.  But  queen  Elizabeth,  in  her 
second  year,  re-incorporated  it,  as  before;  and 
granted  some  additional  privileges.  A  third 
charter  of  incorporation,  with  new  privileges,  was 
granted  in  1604  by  .lames  I.;  and  a  fourtii  in 
1619.  King  Charles  II.,  in  his  thirty-fourth 
year,  incorporated  it  anew  by  the  above  style 
and  title  ;  which  charter  was  in  force  until  the 
revolution  in  1688,  after  which  it  was  laid  aside. 


In  1748,  the  corporation  being  dissolved  by 
judgment  of  ouster  agaii.st  its  principal  members, 
a  new  charter  was  granted  by  king  George  II., 
in  which  it  is  stated,  that  the  inhabitants  shall 
be  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name 
of  'the  mayor,  jurats,  and  commonalty,  of  the 
king's  town  and  parish  of  Maidstone,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,'  and  by  that  name  have  perpe- 
tual succession,  and  acquire  and  hold  lands.  Sec, 
and  alien  the  same;  that  by  the  aforementioned 
name  they  are  to  plead  and  be  impleaded,  &c. ;  un- 
der a  common  seal,  and  might  break,  change, 
and  new  make  the  same  at  their  liking ;  that  there 
should  be  thirteen  inhabitants  of  the  tovi^n  and 
parish,  who  should  be  chosen  jurats  of  the  same, 
one  of  whom  should  be  mayor;  and  that  there 
should  be  forty  of  the  remaining  principal  in- 
habitants chosen  common  council-men,  all  of 
whom,  viz.  mayor,  jurats,  and  common  council- 
men,  duly  assembled,  should  have  power  upon 
public  summons  to  make  jjye  laws.  By  the 
above  charter  the  corporation  at  present  act. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  second  year,  granted  to 
the  mayor,  &c.,  a  market  on  a  Thursday  weekly, 
with  all  tolls,  customs,  and  other  profits,  and 
also  four  fairs.  King  James  regranted  and  con- 
firmed the  fairs  and  markets,  and  other  liberties 
and  privileges  ;  and  further  granted  that  it  should 
be  lawful  for  the  mayor  to  extend  the  market  be- 
yond the  market-place,  or  to  hold  it  in  any  other 
place  within  the  town. 

Queen  Elizabeth  also  granted  the  mayor, 
jurats,  and  commonalty,  full  power  to  hold  a 
court  in  the  town,  from  fourteen  days  to  fourteen 
days,  on  a  Tuesday,  *  for  pleas,  as  well  of  assize 
of  novel  disseisin,  as  other  pleas,  actions,  and  suits, 
concerning  lands,  &c.,  in  the  town  and  parish, 
although  they  should  or  should  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  40s '  And  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  re- 
corder, as  steward,  annually  hold  a  court  leet,  or 
law  day,  formerly  called  the  portmote,  at  which 
among  other  business  the  peace  officers  are 
chosen,  viz.  a  high  constable  for  the  town  and 
parish,  and  a  borsolder  for  each  of  the  three 
boroughs  of  Week,  West  Street,  and  Stone,  into 
which  the  town  and  parish  are  divided. 

This  town  and  parish,  with  others  in  the 
neighbourhood,  were  formerly  bound  to  contri- 
bute to  the  repair  of  the  fifth  pier  of  Rochester 
Bridge. 

The  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of  this  town  has 
arisen  from  the  cultivation  of  hops,  in  which 
pursuit  the  principal  inliabitants  are  engaged  :  but 
no  species  of  natural  produce  is  subject  to  such 
abrupt  and  decisive  vicissitudes. — The  manufac- 
ture of  linen  Uiread  was  introduced  here  from 
Flanders,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  still 
continued.  Within  tiie  last  fifty  years  also  it 
has  been  famous  for  the  distillation  of  a  spirit 
termed  Maidstone  Geneva :  but  this  is  now  dis- 
continued. 

This  town  derives  great  advantage  from  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Medway,  as  a  considerable 
traffic  is  carried  on  by  it  from  hence  to  Roches- 
ter, Chatham,  and  London  ;  and,  from  tlie  many 
large  corn  mills,  abundance  of  meal  and  flour  is 
shipjjed  off"  to  the  above  towns,  as  well  as  to 
London.  Tiie  paper-mills,  in  and  near  this 
town,  are  also  considerable.     Great  quantities  of 
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timber  brought  hither  from  the  Weald  of  Kent, 
and  its  neighbourhood,  by  land  carriage,  are 
conveyed  by  the  navigation  of  the  ISIedway  to 
the  dock  at  Chatham,  and  more  distant  parts. 
Besides  which  there  are  several  large  hoys  which 
sail  to  and  from  London  weekly.  The  Medway 
is  navigable  as  far  as  Tonbridge. 

The  church  stands  at  the  western  part  of  the 
town,  and  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  structure, 
formerly  collegiate  ;  consisting  of  a  nave,  chan- 
cel, and  two  side  aisles,  with  a  handsome  well- 
built  tower  at  the  west  end.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  parochial  churches  in  the  kingdom,  and 
was  chiefly  erected  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
by  archbishop  Courteney.  The  stalls  for  the 
warden  and  fellows  of  the  college  are  still  re- 
maining. In  the  middle  of  the  great  chancel 
there  is  a  tomb-stone,  raised  a  little,  above  the 
pavement,  with  the  marks  of  the  portraiture  of  a 
bishop  in  his  mitre  and  robes,  and  an  inscription 
round  it;  but  the  brass  of  the  whole  is  torn 
away.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  cenotaph  of 
archbishop  Courteney.  The  college  founded  by 
this  prelate  was  an  extensive  pile  of  stone,  and 
most  of  the  buildings,  with  the  great  gate,  are 
standing,  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  but  are 
now  occupied  by  an  agriculturist,  who  uses  some 
of  the  apartments  as  an  casting  house.  There 
are,  also,  many  other  vestiges  of  ancient  religious 
buildings  in  this  town  and  its  vicinity.  A  stock 
market  is  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  each 
month  in  a  place  called  the  Meadow,  close  to 
the  Medway  :  the  fairs  are  also  held  in  this  place 
on  the  13th  of  February,  12th  of  May,  20th  of 
June,  and  17th  of  October. 

In  the  year  1648  the  town  held  out  some  time 
for  Charles  I.,  but  at  last  general  Fairfax  took  it 
by  storm. 

Amongst  the  public  buildings  of  Maidstone, 
its  gaol  stands  pre-eminent.  This  ponderous 
and  extensive  fabric  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1811,  and  completed  in  1818.  It  is  in- 
tended as  a  prison  for  the  use  both  of  the  county 
and  town.  The  ground  comprised  within  the 
walls  is  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  acres,  and 
the  building  is  capable  of  holding  450  prisoners. 
The  structure  of  brick  is  faced  with  rag  stone 
chiefly  dug  from  the  site  which  it  occupies.  The 
plan  on  which  it  is  arranged  would  appear  to  be 
extremely  judicious.  Each  class  of  prisoners  has 
a  distinct  airing-yard,  and  each  prisoner  a  sepa- 
rate sleeping  cell.  The  expense  of  the  erection 
was  about  £180,000.  In  front  has  been  added 
a  handsome  sessions  house  of  Portland  stone, 
with  a  spacious  area,  surrounded  by  iron  railing. 
The  whole  cost  the  county,  it  is  said,  upwards 
of  £30,000.  In  the  vicinity  is  also  an  extensive 
depot,  in  which  are  trained  the  cavalry  destined 
for  the  East  India  service. 

The  chief  part  of  this  town  has  been  greatly 
improved  since  the  year  1791,  at  which  time  an 
act  was  obtained  for  lighting  and  newly  paving 
the  principal  streets :  gas  lights  are  now  intro- 
duced. Among  the  many  charitable  institutions, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  are  a  grammar  school, 
five  charity  schools,  and  a  savings  bank. 

Maidstone  sends  two  members  to  parliament, 
who  are  elected  by  all  freemen  not  receiving 
alms  or  charity  ;  of  these  there  are  about  800. 


The  newly  erected  Kent  fire  office  forms  a 
very  prominent  feature  in  the  High  Street  oppo- 
site the  town  hall  :  it  is  an  extensive  building 
fronted  with  Portland  stone ;  a  uniform  frontage 
is  continued  beyond  the  office,  the  upper  part  of 
which  forms  a  part  of  a  new  tavern,  and  the 
lower  part  is  used  as  a  corn  market.  Behind 
stand  the  poultry,  meat,  fish,  and  vegetable 
markets,  lately  erected  at  a  great  expense,  and 
extending  into  East  Street.  The  different  mar- 
ket buildings  which  before  stood  in  the  High 
Street  are  now  all  taken  down. 

About  a  mile  south-east  of  the  town  is  a  seat 
termed  the  Mote,  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Rom- 
ney.  The  ancient  house  on  this  estate  was  taken 
down  some  few  years  back,  and  the  present 
structure  erected  on  a  knoll  commanding  some 
fine  views.  The  park  is  extensive,  and  is  en- 
riched by  much  venerable  timber.  On  the  1st 
of  August  1 799  the  late  lord  Romney  (then  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  county)  entertained  his  majesty 
George  III.,  several  other  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  many  of  the  cabinet  ministers,  a  numerous 
company  of  the  principal  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  the  kingdom,  and  the  whole  of  the  volun- 
teers of  the  county.  A  stone  building  is  erected 
on  the  spot  where  the  king's  marquee  stood. 

MAJESTIC,  or       -^      Lat.    majestas ;    Gr. 

Majes'tical,  at/;.       f/ityac,  great.     August; 

MAJEs'TiCALLY,a<iy.  i  grand  ;    sublime;    ira- 

Maj'esty,  n.  s.  J  perial ;  regal :   majesty 

is  dignity  ;  grandeur  ;  regal  or  imperial  sway  ;  a 
title  of  those  who  bear  such  sway  ;  great  or  awful 
appearance,  or  effect. 

In  lyk  maner  also  these  that  defoulea  the  fleasche, 
and  dispisen  lordschip,  and  blasfemen  maiestee. 

Widif.  Jud.  1. 

Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  power  and  majesty. 

1  Chron.  xxix. 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  full  of  majesty. 

Psalm  xxix.  4. 

He  gave  Nebuchadnezzar  thy  father  majesty. 

Dan.  V.  18. 

It  was  no  mean  thing  which  he  purposed  ;  to  per- 
form a  work  so  majestical  and  stately  was  no  small 
charge.  Hooker. 

INIost  royal  majesty, 
1  crave  no  more  than  what  your  highness  offered, 
Xor  will  you  tender  less.       Shakspeare.  King  Lear. 
They  made  a  doubt 

Presence  majestical  would  put  him  out : 

For,  quoth  the  king,  an  angel  shall  thou  see, 

\  et  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  audaciously. 

Shakspeare. 
Get  the  start  of  the  majesiich  world, 
And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

Shakspeare.  Julius  Ceesar. 

Which  passage  doth  not  only  argue  an  infinite 
abundance,  both  of  artizans  and  materials,  but  like- 
wise of  magnificent  and  majestical  desires  in  every 
common  person.  II  otfon. 

The  hugeness  of  thy  work,  O  God,  is  little  inferior 
for  admiration  to  the  rnajesty  of  it  Bp.  Hall. 

In  his  face 
.'^ate  meekness,  heightened  with  majestick  grace. 

Denham. 

He,  who  had  been  always  believed  a  creature  of 
the  queen,  visited  her  majesty  but  once  in  six  weeks. 

Clarendon. 
Amidst 
Thick  clouds,  and  dark,  doth  Heaven's  all  ruling  Sire 
Chuse  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscured, 
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And  with  the  iiuijesty  of  darkness  round 
Covers  his  throne.  Milton' i  Paradise  Lost. 

I  have  a  garden  open  to  the  sea, 
From  whence  1  can  your  majesty  convey 
To  some  nigh  friend.  IValler. 

The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed, 
The  next  in  majesty.  Drydtn. 

The  least  portions  must  be  of  the  epic  kind  ;  all 
must  be  grave,  majestical,  and  sublime.  Id. 

From  Italy  a  wandering  ray 
Of  moving  light  illuminates  the  day  ; 
Northward  she  bends,  majesticallii  bright, 
And  here  she  fixes  her  imperial  light. 

Granville. 
Great,  without  pride,  in  sober  majestu.         Pope. 

A  royal  robe  he  wore  with  graceful  pride. 
Embroidered  sandals  glittered  as  he  trod, 
And  forth  he  moved,  mujestick  as  a  god. 

Pope's  Odyssey. 
So  have  I  seen  in  black  and  white, 
A  prating  thing,  a  magpie  hight. 

Majestically  stalk  ; 
A  stately  worthless  animal, 
That  plies  the  tongue,  and  wags  the  tail. 
All  flutter,  pride,  and  talk.  Swift. 

Wherefore  darts  the  mind, 
\\  ith  such  resistless  ardour  to  embrace 
Majestic  forms.  Akenside. 

Gi't  with  many  a  baron  bold. 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear  ; 
And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old, 
In  bearded  majesty  appear.  Gray. 

Majesty  is  derived  from  major,  Lat.  greater, 
and  status,  state.  The  emperor  of  Austria  is 
called  his  imperial  apostolic  majesty.  The  king 
of  Spain,  his  most  Catholic  majesty ;  and  the 
king  of  Portugal,  his  most  Faithful  majesty. 
The  king  of  France  is  called  his  most  Christian 
majesty.  As  to  other  kings,  the  name  of  the 
kingdom  is  prefixed;  as  his  Britannic  majesty, 
his  Sardinian  majesty,  &c. ;  before  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  the  king  of  Spain  had  only  the  title 
of  highness;  and  before  that  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  kings  of  England  were  only  addressed  under 
the  titles  of  grace  and  highness.  Under  the 
Roman  republic,  the  title  majesty  (majestas)  be- 
longed to  the  wtiole  body  of  the  people,  and  to 
the  principal  magistrates  :  so  that  to  diminish  or 
wound  the  majesty  of  the  commonwealth  was, 
to  be  wanting  in  respect  to  the  state  or  to  its  mi- 
nisters. But,  the  power  afterwards  passing  into 
the  hands  of  a  single  person,  the  appellation  of 
majesty  was  transferred  to  the  emperor  and  the 
imperial  family.  Pliny  compliments  Trajan  on 
his  being  contented  with  the  title  of  greatness ; 
and  speaks  very  invidiously  of  those  who  aflect- 
ea  that  of  majesty. 

MAIGNAN  (Emanual),  a  religious  minim, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  his  age, 
was  born  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  at 
Thoulouse  in  1601.  Like  the  famous  Pascal,  lie 
became  a  mathematician  without  a  teacher ;  and 
filled  the  professor's  chair  at  Rome  in  1636, 
where,  at  the  expense  of  cardinal  Spada,  he  pub- 
lished his  book  De  PerspectivtX  Ilorariil.  He 
returned  to  Thoulouse  in  1650,  and  was  created 
provincial  :  and  the  king,  who  in  1660  often  en- 
tertained himself  with  the  machines  and  curiosi- 
ties in  his  cell,  made  him  offers  through  cardinal 
Mazarine,  to  induce  him  to  fix  his  residence  in 
Paris  ;  but  he  preferred  his  cloister.     He  pub- 


lished A  Course  of  Philosopliy,  4  vols.  8vo.,  at 
Thoulouse;  to  the  second  edition  of  which  he 
added  two  treatises,  one  against  the  vortices  of 
Descartes  ;  and  tlie  other  on  the  speaking  trum- 
pet invented  by  Sir  Samuel  Morland.  He  is 
said  to  have  studied  even  in  his  sleep,  '  his  very 
dreams  being  employed  in  theorems,  the  demon- 
strations of  which  would  awaken  him  with  joy  !' 
He  died  in  1676. 

MAIHIDPORE,  a  town  of  Hindostan.  in  the 
province  of  Malwah,  situated  on  the  batiks  of  the 
Soprah.  In  the  vicinity  was  foujiit  on  the  21st 
of  December  1817  a  severe  battle  between  the 
troops  of  Holkar  and  the  British,  in  wliich  the 
former  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  all  his  artil- 
lery. It  is  twenty  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Oojain,  the  capital  of  Scindia. 

MAII  Inductio,  an  ancient  custom  for  the 
priest  and  people  of  country  villages  to  go  in 
procession  to  some  adjoining  wood  on  a  May  day 
morning ;  and  return  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  with 
a  May  pole,  boughs,  flowers,  garlands,  and  other 
tokens  of  the  spring.  This  May  game,  or  re- 
joicing at  the  coming  of  the  spring,  was  long  ob- 
served, and  is  so  still  in  some  parts  of  England ; 
but  bishop  Grosthead  thought  there  was  so  much 
'  heathen  vanity'  in  it,  that  it  was  condemned 
and  prohibited  within  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

MAIL,  7j.  s.  &  V.  a.  Fr.  maille  ;  Ital.  maglia  ; 
Belg,  maelis  ;  Span,  malla.  Skinner  derives  our 
word  from  the  Ital.  mdlle,  the  mesh  of  a  net: 
but  the  Goth,  inal  (Swed.  malja)  a  link  or  di- 
vision, is  more  probably  suggested  by  Mr. 
Thomson.  A  coat  of  armour;  to  cover  with  ar- 
mour ;  or  as  in  defence. 

I  am  thy  married  wife. 

And  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land ; 

Methinks  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along, 

Mailed  up  in  shame,  with  papers  on  my  back. 

Shakspeare. 
The  mailed  Rlars  shall  on  his  altar  sit 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.  Id.   Henry  IV 

Some  shirts  of  »na;/,  some  coats  of  plate  put  on, 
Some  donned  a  curace,  some  a  corslet  bright. 

Fairfax. 

Being  advised  to  wear  a  privy  coat,  the  duke  gave 
tliis  answer.  That  against  any  popular  fury,  a  shirt 
of  mail  would  be  but  a  silly  defence.  Wotion. 

Some  wore  a  coat- armour,  imitating  scale, 
And  next  their  skin  were  stubborn  shirts  of  tnail ; 
Some  wore  a  breast-plate.     Drydent  Kniglit's  Tale. 

We  strip  the  lobster  of  his  scarlet  mail.         Gai/. 

At  full  my  huge  Leviathan  shall  rise. 
Boast  all  his  strength,  and  spread  his  wondrous  size  : 
Who  great  in  arms,  e'er  stripped  his  shining  mail. 
Or  crowned  his  triumph  with  a  single  scale. 

Youjig. 
Then  let  them  wield  the  thunder, 

Fell  is  their  dint  who're  mailed  in  despair. 

Let  mortal  might  fever  the  grasp  of  Bertiam. 

Matiirin 

MAIL,  n.  s.  I  Fr.  jnale,  mulktte.  Or  pro- 
MAtL-cOACH.  S  bably  from  the  use  of  mail 
armour  as  a  close  covering.  A  bag  or  portman- 
teau ;  a  postman's  bundle  or  bag ;  the  collection 
of  letters  belonging  to  a  postman,  or  despatched 
from  the  post-oftice :  mail-coach,  the  modern 
and  most  excellent  invention  for  transporting 
them. 

This  goth  aright ;  unbockled  is  the  male. 

Chaucer.   Cant.  Tales. 
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But,  sires,  o  word  forgate  I  in  my  'ale  ; 

I  have  reliques  and  pardon  in  my  male 

As  faire  as  any  man  in  Englelond, 

\Vhich  were  me  yeven  by  the  pope's  bond.      Id. 

The  same  prince  erected  a  letter-office  for  England 
and  Scotland,  under  the  direction  of  the  same  Thomas 
Witherings,  and  settled  certain  rules  of  postage  :  but 
this  extended  only  to  a  few  of  the  principal  roads, 
the  times  of  carriage  were  uncertain,  and  the  post- 
masters on  each  road  were  required  to  furnish  the 
mait  with  horses  at  the  rate  of  2^d.  a  mile. 

JJr.  A.  Rees. 

^Ir.  Palmer's  modern  invention  of  mail-cuuches  has 
been  found  highly  convenient  and  useful,  not  only 
for  the  safe  and  expeditious  conveyance  of  letters, 
but  also  of  passengers,  iiiose  who  have  travelled 
in  these  vehicles  need  not  be  informed  of  their  rapid 
motion.  id. 

Mail,  or  Maill,  on  ship-board,  a  square 
machine  composed  of  a  number  of  rings  inter- 
woven net-wise,  and  used  for  rubbing  off  the 
loose  hemp  wiiicli  remains  on  white  cordage  after 
it  is  made. 

Mail,  or  Maille,  in  old  English  writers,  a 
small  kind  of  money.  Silver  halfpence  were 
likewise  termed  mailles,  9  Henry  V.  By  inden- 
ture in  the  mint  a  pound  weight  of  old  sterling 
silver  was  to  be  coined  into  360  sterlings  or  pen- 
nies, or  720  mads  or  half-pennies,  or  1440  far- 
things. Hence  the  word  mail  was  derived,  which 
is  still  used  in  Scotch  law  for  an  annual  rent. 

Mail,  or  Mall,  also  signifies  a  round  ring  of 
iron  ;  whence  the  play  of  pall-mali,  from  palla, 
a  ball,  and  maille,  the  round  ring  through  which 
it  is  to  pass. 

Mail  Coaches.     See  Coach. 

Mail,  Coat  of.  It  is  called  also  an  haber- 
geon. Anciently  they  also  wore  shirts  of  mail 
under  the  waistcoat,  to  serve  as  a  defence  against 
swords  and  poniards.  They  wore  also  gloves  of 
mail.     See  Aumour. 

?il ALLAH,  a  river  of  the  Bled-el-Jereede, 
which  rises  to  the  south  of  Algiers,  and  falls  into 
the  desert  plain  called  the  Shott. 

MAILCOTTA,  a  town  of  the  Mysore,  Hin- 
dostan,  situated  on  a  hill  which  commands  a 
view  of  the  extensive  valley  watered  by  the 
Cavery.  It  is  a  celebrated  place  of  Hindoo  wor- 
ship, and  possesses  a  large  temple  surrounded  by 
a  colonade  containing  a  large  reservoir,  on  the 
banks  of  which  are  numerous  buildings  for  the 
reception  of  pilgrims.  The  idols  of  this  temple 
are  covered  with  jewels ;  and  such  is  the  vene- 
ration in  which  it  is  held,  that  Tippoo  Sultan 
would  not  venture  to  plunder  it.  In  the  vicinity 
the  Mahrattas  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
Hyder  Aly  in  the  year  1772;  and  it  was  here 
that  the  Mahratta  chief's  joined  lord  Cornwallis 
in  1791.  The  town  consists  of  about  400  re- 
spectable houses  occupied  by  Brahmins.  Long. 
76°  52'  !•:.,  lat.  12°  38'  N. 

MAILL.V  (Joseph-Anne-Marie  de  INIoyriac 
de),  a  learned  Jesuit,  born  in  the  castle  of 
Maissac  in  Bugey,  1C70,  and  appointed  a  mis- 
sionary to  China,  whither  he  went  in  1703.  At 
the  age  of  twent)-eight  he  had  acquired  consi- 
derable skill  in  the  characters,  arts,  sciences, 
mythology,  and  ancient  books  of  the  Chinese, 
and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  emperor  Kara- 
Hi,  who  died  in  1722.     He  and  other  mission- 


aries were  emplo)ed  by  that  p'ince  to  draw  a 
chart  of  China  and  Chinese  Tartary,  which  was 
engraved  in  France  in  1732.  He  likewise  drew 
charts  of  some  of  the  Chinese  provinces ;  with 
which  the  emperor  was  so  pleased,  that  he  set- 
tled the  author  at  his  court.  The  annals  of  China 
were  also  translated  into  French  by  Mailla,  and 
his  MS.  was  transmitted  to  France  in  1737.  This 
work  was  published  in  12  vols.  4to.,  under  the 
inspection  of  M.  Crosier,  and  is  the  first  com- 
plete history  of  that  extensive  empire.  F.  Mailla, 
after  having  resided  forty-five  years  in  China, 
died  at  Pekin  on  the  28th  of  June  1748,  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Kien  Long,  the 
emperor,  paid  the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 

MAILLET  (Benedict  de),  descended  from  a 
noble  family  in  Lorraine,  was  born  in  1G59,  and 
appointed  in  1692  consul-general  for  Egypt. 
He  fulfilled  this  office  for  sixteen  years  with 
great  ability,  supported  the  king's  authority 
against  the  janizaries,  and  greatly  extended  the 
trade  of  France  into  that  part  of  Africa.  As  a 
recompense  for  his  services,  Louis  XIV.  bestowed 
upon  him  the  consulship  of  Leghorn.  Being 
appointed  in  1715  to  visit  the  sea-ports  in  the 
Levant,  and  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  he  was  so 
successful,  that  he  was  permitted  to  retire  with 
a  considerable  pension.  He  settled  at  Marseilles; 
where  he  died  in  1738,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, gentle  manners,  and  the  strictest  probity. 
He  paid  particular  attention  to  natural  history, 
and  was  anxious  to  investigate  the  origin  of  our 
globe.  On  this  important  subject  he  left  some 
curious  observations,  which  have  been  published 
in  8vo.  under  the  title  of  Telliamed.  An  Indian 
philosopher  is  introduced  as  explaining  to  a 
French  missionary  his  opinion  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  globe,  and  the  origin  of  mankind. 
His  great  object  is  to  prove  that  all  the  strata  of 
which  this  globe  is  composed,  even  to  the  tops 
of  the  highest  mountains,  arose  originally  from 
the  bosom  of  the  waters.  He  dedicated  his  book 
to  the  illustrious  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  author  of 
Travels  to  the  Sun  and  Moon.  A  Description  of 
Egypt  was  collected  from  his  memoirs  by  Mas- 
crier  in  1743,  4to.,  or  in  2  vols.  12mo. 

MAIM,  II.  s.  &  V.  a.  Goth,  maitan;  Ital. 
mnidlunn  ;  Old  Fr.  tuaimis,  to  mutilate.  A  mu- 
tilation or  defect ;  privation  of  some  essential 
part;  injury  :  to  maim,  to  inflict  such  injury. 

The  multitude  wondered  when  they  saw  the  dumb 
to  speak,  the  maimed  to  be  whole,  and  the  lame  to 
walk;  and  they  glorified  God.        3/a«/ieu;  xv.  31. 

Surely  there  is  more  cause  to  fear,  lest  the  want 
thereof  be  a  inaim,  than  the  use  a  blemish. 

Hooker, 
Humphry,  duke  of  Glo'ster,  scarce  himself. 
That  bears  so  shrewd  a  maim  ;  two  pulls  at  once  ; 
A  lady  banish't,  and  a  limb  lopt  off? 

Shakspeare, 
You  wTOUght  to  be  legate  ;  by  which  power 
You  maimed  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops.     Id. 
Not  so  deep  a  maim, 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air 
Have  I  deserved.  Id.  Bichard.  II. 

A  noble  author  esteems  it  to  be  a  maim  in  history 
that  the  acts  of  parliament  should  not  be  recited. 

V  Hay  ward. 
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Maim,  Maihem,  or  Mayhem,  in  law,  a 
wound  by  wliicli  a  person  loses  the  use  of  a 
member  that  miglit  have  been  a  defence  to  him ; 
as  when  a  bone  is  broken,  a  foot,  hand,  or  other 
member  cut  oft",  or  an  eye  put  out;  though  the 
cutting  off' an  ear  or  nose,  or  breaking  the  hinder 
teeth,  was  formerly  held  to  be  no  maim.  A 
maim  by  castration  was  anciently  punished  with 
death,  and  other  maims  with  loss  of  member  for 
member ;  but  afterwards  they  were  only  punislied 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  It  is  now  enacted, 
by  the  statute  22  and  23  Car.  II.,  that  if  any 
peison,  from  malice  aforetliought,  shall  disable 
any  limb  or  member  of  any  of  the  king's  subjects, 
with  an  intent  to  disfigure  him,  the  offender, 
with  his  aiders  and  abettors,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  but  shall  not 
corrupt  tlie  blood,  or  occasion  forfeiture  of 
lands,  &c.  By  stat.  5.  Henry  IV.  c.  5,  to  reme- 
dy a  mischief  which  then  prevailed,  of  beating, 
wounding,  or  robbing  a  man,  and  then  cutting 
out  his  tongue,  or  putting  out  his  eyes,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  being  an  evidence  against  the 
off'enders,  this  offence  is  declared  to  be  felony,  if 
done  of  malice  prepense ;  that  is,  as  Coke 
explains  it,  voluntarily,  and  of  set  purpose, 
though  done  upon  a  sudden  occasion.  Next  in 
order  of  time  is  stat.  27  Henry  VIII.  c.  6,  which 
directs  that  if  a  man  shall  maliciously  and  unlaw- 
fully cut  off  the  ear  of  any  of  the  king's  subjects, 
lie  shall  not  only  forfeit  treble  damages  to  the 
party  grieved,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  tres- 
pass at  common  law,  as  a  civil  satisfaction  ;  but 
also  £lO  by  way  of  fine  to  the  king,  which  was 
his  criminal  amercement.  The  last  statute,  but 
by  far  the  most  severe  and  effectual  of  all,  is 
6tat.  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  1,  called  the  Coven- 
try Act ;  being  occasioned  by  an  assault  on  Sir 
John  Coventry  in  the  street,  and  slitting  his  nose, 
in  revenge  (as  was  supposed)  for  some  obnoxious 
•words  uttered  by  him  in  parliament.  By  this 
statute  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  person  shall,  of 
malice  aforethought,  and  by  lying  in  wait, 
unlawfully  cut  out  or  disable  the  tongue,  put  out 
an  eye,  slit  the  nose,  cut  off  a  nose  or  lip,  or  cut 
off  or  disable  any  limb  or  member  of  any  other 
person,  with  intent  to  maim  and  disfigure  him, 
such  person,  his  counsellors,  aiders,  and  abet- 
tors, shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy  ;  though  no  attainder  of  such  felony  shall 
corrupt  the  blood,  or  forfeit  the  dower  of  the 
wife,  or  lands  or  goods  of  the  offender. 

If  a  man  attack  another,  of  malice  aforethought, 
in  order  to  murder  him,  with  a  bill,  or  any  such 
like  instrument,  which  cannot  but  endanger  the 
maiming  him,  and  in  such  attack  happen  not  to 
kill,  but  only  to  maim  him,  he  may  be  indicted 
of  felony  on  this  statute  ;  and  it  shall  be  left  to 
the  jury,  on  the  evidence,  whether  there  was 
a  design  to  murder  by  maiming,  and  conse- 
quently a  malicious  intent  to  maim  as  well 
as  kill,  in  which  case  the  offence  is  within  the 
statute. 

In  a  case  where  a  gentleman  had  apprehended 
a  pickpocket,  an  accomplice  followed  and  gave 
the  gentleman  a  wound  across  the  nose  with 
a  knife ;  this  was  held  to  be  a  slitting  of  the 
nose,  and  a  maiming  within  the  statute.  It  has 
been  determined,  that  if  a  man  deliberately 
Vol..  XIII. 


watches  an  opportunity,  and  carries  his  iutention 
into  execution,  he  may  be  said  to  lie  in  wait ; 
but  where  a  person  went  up  to  a  man  stealing 
turnips,  who  immediately  cut  him  in  the  face, 
this  was  thought  not  to  be  a  lying  in  wait  within 
the  statute.  A  wound  or  incision  in  the  throat 
has  been  held  not  to  be  a  maim  inc. 

MAIMBOUKG  (Lewis),  a  celebrated  French 
Jesuit,  born  in  1610.  He  joined  the  Jesuits  in 
1626;  and  acquired  great  reputation  both 
as  a  teacher  and  a  historian.  He  published 
Histories  of  Arianism ;  of  the  Iconoclastes ;  of 
Calvinism;  of  Lutheranism;  and  of  the  Cru- 
sades. The  Jansenists  criticised  the  first  two  of 
these,  and  the  third  was  violently  opposed  ;  but 
he  made  no  reply.  In  1682  he  was,  by  order  of 
pope  Innocent  XI.,  expelled  the  Society  of 
Jesuits,  for  his  zeal  in  defending  the  liberty  of 
the  Galilean  church  against  the  Ultramontanes, 
but  Louis  XIV^  made  him  amends  by  a  large 
pension.  He  retired  into  the  abbey  of  St.  \'ic- 
tor,  where  he  died  in  1686. 

MAIMONIDES  (Moses),  or  Moses  the  son 
of  Maimon,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  called  bv  the 
Jews  the  eagle  of  the  doctors,  was  horn  of  an 
illustrious  family  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  in  1131. 
He  is  also  called  Closes  iEgyptius,  because  he 
settled  in  Egypt,  where  he  spent  his  life  as 
physician  to  the  sultan.  He  also  opened  a 
school,  which  was  soon  filled  with  pupils  from 
Alexandria,  Damascus,  Sec,  who  spread  his  fame 
over  all  the  world.  He  was  no  less  eminent  in 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  divinity,  than  in 
medicine.  His  reputation  was  so  great  that  he 
was  applied  to  for  advice  and  counsel  by  per- 
sons of  the  very  first  rank.  Among  others,  the 
rabbi  Aben  Tybbon  proposed  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
that  they  might  discuss  some  important  subjects 
at  length  in  conversation.  To  which  Maimon- 
ides  replied,  that  nothing  would  afford  him 
greater  pleasure  than  such  an  interview  :  never- 
theless his  own  time  was  so  fully  occupied  that 
he  could  scarcely  promise  him  his  company  for 
a  single  hour,  either  in  the  day  or  at  night :  '  t 
live,'  said  he,  'at  the  distance  of  nearly  two  sab- 
bath-days' journey  from  Al-Cairo,  where  the 
king  resides.  On  him  the  duties  of  my  appoint- 
ment require  a  very  regular  attendance.  I  gene- 
rally visit  iiim  every  morning;  but  when  either 
himself,  or  any  of  his  children,  or  of  his  concu- 
bines, are  sick,  I  am  not  allowed  to  stir  from  the 
palace,  so  that  I  very  often  spend  the  whole  day 
at  court :  if  I  find  nothing  amiss  at  court, 
I  return  home  towards  noon,  but  when  arrived  at 
my  house,  almost  famished  for  want  of  food, 
I  find  all  the  approaches  to  it  crowded  with 
Gentiles  and  Jews,  men  of  all  ranks,  who  have 
been  impatiently  waiting  my  return.  No  sooner 
have  I  alighted  from  my  horse,  and  washed  my 
hands,  than  I  humbly  request  the  indulgence  cif 
the  multitude  till  I  have  appeased  my  craving 
appetite.  As  soon  as  I  have  dined,  I  examine 
the  cases  of  my  patients,  and  prescribe  for  them. 
This  employment  commonly  lasts  fill  night, 
when  I  am  so  overcome  with  the  fatigue  of 
hearing,  speaking,  and  prescribing,  that  I  can 
scarcely  speak  any  longer,  or  even  keep  myself 
awake.'  Maimonides  died  at  the  age  of  seventv, 
in  the  r204ih  vear  of  the  Christian  era,  and  vv?.s 
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interred,  with  the  highest  funeral  honors,  in 
Upper  Galilee.  For  three  whole  years  did  the 
people  at  large  bewail  his  death  :  they  called  the 
year  in  which  it  took  place,  lamentum  lamenta- 
hile;  and  in  speaking  of  him,  they  used  to  say 
that,  from  the  time  of  Moses  the  prophet,  no  one 
approached  so  near  to  him  in  wisdom  and 
sound  learning  as  Moses  the  son  of  Maimon. 
Notwitlistanding  his  avocations  as  a  physician, 
he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  composition 
of  learned  works,  a  few  of  which  may  be  men- 
tioned :  the  first  he  produced  was  iiis  Pirush 
llomishnah,  or  a  commentary  on  the  Mishna, 
■which  he  began  in  Spain,  when  he  was  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  finislied  in 
Egypt  when  he  was  about  thirty.  It  was  written 
in  the  Arabic  language,  and  translated  into 
Hebrew  by  rabbi  Aben  Tybbon.  The  best 
edition  of  this  work  is  published  with  the  ^lishna, 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1698,  in  16  vols,  folio.  His 
next  work  is  entitled  Jad  Chazekeh,  or  Strong 
Hand,  which  is  also  named  iNIishna  Ilathora,  or 
tlie  Reception  of  the  Law  :  it  consists  of  a  com- 
pendium of  the  Talmud,  and  presents  a  com- 
plete code  of  Jewish,  civil,  and  canon  law,  with 
a  commentary.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Am- 
sterdam, in  1702,  in  4  vols,  folio.  The  principal 
work  of  this  great  man  is  entitled  INIore  Nevo- 
chim,  or  Guide  to  the  Perplexed,  which  is 
partly  critical,  partly  philosophical,  and  partly 
theological ;  its  design  being  to  illustrate  and 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was 
translated  from  th«  Arabic  into  Hebrew  by  rabbi 
Aben  Tybbon  in  the  year  1351,  and  published 
at  Venice  ;  liuxtorf  the  younger  gave  an  excel- 
lent version  of  it  in  the  Latin  tongue,  which  was 
published  at  Basil  in  1029.  Another  important 
work  of  Maimonides  is  his  Sepher  liamitzoth, 
Book  of  Commandments,  containing  an  expo- 
sition of  the  Mosaical  law.  The  titles  of  his  other 
works  may  be  seen  in  Wolfii  Biblioth.  Hebr. 
MAIN,  adj.  &  72.  s."^  Old  Fr.  magne,  of  Lat. 
Main'land,  n.  s.  OTflgjiMS,  great.  There  is 
Main'ly,  adv.  also  aGoth.  mcgn,  magn; 

Main'mast,  n.  s.      (^  Saxon     mejne  ;     Teut. 
Main'sail,  (megin.      Great;     huge; 

JMain'sheet,  mighty;  chief;  principal; 

INIain'top,  I  leading;    gross;    impor- 

Main'yard.  Jtant:    as   a  substantive, 

the   bulk ;  sum   total ;   whole ;    greatest   part  ; 
power;  vigilance;  the  ocean;   great  and  open 
sea:  mainland,    continent;  a   large  expanse  of 
land :    mainly,  follows    the    various    senses   of 
main  :  mainmast   is  the  chief  or  middle  mast  of 
a  sliip  :  mainsail  and  mainsheet,  the  sail  of  that 
mast :  maintop,  its  top ;  and  mainyard,  its  yard. 
They   committed   themselves   unto   the   sea,  and 
hoisted  up  the  mainsail  to  the  wind,  and  made    to- 
wards shore.  Acts. 
He  'gan  advance 
With  huge  force,  and  importable  main. 

And  towards  him  with  dreadful  fury  prance. 

Spenser. 
Ne  was  it  island  then, 
But  was  all  desolate,  and  of  some  thought 
By  sea  to  have  been    from   the   Celtick   mainland 
brought.  Id, 

In  every  grand  or  main  publick  duty  which  God 
requireth  of  his  church,  there  is,  besides  that  matter 
and  form  wherein  the  essence  thereof  consisteth,  a 


certain  outward  fashion,  whereby  the  same  is  in  de- 
cent manner  administered.  Hooker. 
There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives, 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased; 
The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophesy, 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main,  chance  of  things. 
As  yet  not  come  to  life.     ShuJispeare.   Henry  IV. 

Think  you  question  with  a  Jew  : 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach. 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height. 

Shakspeure. 
We  ourselves  will  follow 
In  the  main  battle,  which  on  either  side 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse. 

Id, 
Where's  the  king  ? 
— Bid  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea. 
Or  swell  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  main. 
That  things  might  change.         Id.   King  Lear. 
In  1589  we  turned  challengers,  and  invaded   the 
main  of  Spain.  Bacon's  War  with  Spain. 

When  a  man's  stock  is  come  to  that,  that  he  can 
expect  the  prime  of  markets,  and  overcome  those 
bargains,  which,  for  their  greatness,  are  few  men's 
money,  and  be  partner  in  the  industries  of  younger 
men,  he  cannot  but  increase  mainly.  Bacon. 

This  young  prince,  with  a  train  of  young  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  but  not   with  any  main  army, 
came  over  to  take  possession  of  his  new  patrimony. 
Davies  on  Ireland. 
They  allowed  the  liturgy  and  government  of  the 
church  of  England  as  to  the  main.        King  Charles. 

That  vessel,  that  seemed  very  small  upon  the 
main,  seems  a  tall  ship  upon  the  Thames. 

Bp.  Hall. 
These  flaws,  though  mortals  fear  them, 
As  dangerous  to  the  pillared  frame  of  heaven. 
Or  to  the  earth's  dark  basis  underneath. 
Are  to  the  main  inconsiderable. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
I  should  be  much  for  open  war,  O  peers, 
If  what  was  urged. 

Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war. 
Did  not  dissuade  me  most.  Id. 

That,  which  thou  aright 
Believest  so  inain  to  our  success,  I  bring. 

Milton. 
A  brutish  vice. 
Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve.  Id. 

With  might  and  main 
He  hasted  to  get  up  again.  Hudibras. 

They  are  mainly  reducible  to  three.      More. 
Our  main  interest  is  to  be  as  happy  as  we  can, 
and  as  long  as  possible.  TiUotson. 

Nor  tell  me  in  a  dying  father's  tone. 
Be  careful  still  of  the  main  chance,  my  son  ; 
Put  out  the  principal  in  trusty  hands  ; 
Live  on  the  use,  and  never  dip  thy  lands. 

Dryden. 
He  fell,  and  struggling  in  the  main, 
Cried  out  for  helping  hands,  but  cried  in  vain. 

Id. 
With  might  and  main  they  chaced  the  murderous 
fox, 
With  brazen  trumpets,  and  inflated  box.  Id. 

Those  whom  Tyber's  holy  forests  hide, 
Or  Circe's  hills  from  the  mainland  divide.     Id. 
One  dire  shot 
Close  by  the  board  the  prince's  mainmast  bore. 

Id. 
Strike,  strike  the  top-sail  ;  let  the  mainsheet  fly, 
And  furl  your  sails.  Id. 

From  their  maintop  joyful  news  they  hear 
Of  ships,  which  bv  their  mould  bring  new  supplies. 

Id 
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All  creatures  look  to  tlie  main  chance,  that  is,  food 
and  propagation.  UK&hanf^e. 

A  iJutciiman.  upon  breaking  his  leg  by  a  fall  from 
a.  mainmast,  told  the  standers-by  it  was  a  mercy  it 
was  not  his  neck.  Spectator. 

Dictys  could  the  ma»j((ip-mast  bestride, 
And  down  the  ropes  with  active  vigour  slide. 

A  ddison . 
Say,  why  should  the  collected  main 
Itself  within  itself  contain  ? 
Why  to  its  caverns  should  it  sometimes  creep,    ^ 
And  with  delightful  silence  sleep  > 

On  the  loved  bosom  of  its  parent  deep  ?  5 

Prior. 
The  metallick  matter,  now  found  in  the  perpendi- 
cular intervals  of  the  strata,  was  originally  lodged 
in  the  bodies  of  those  strata,  being  interspersed 
amongst  the  matter  whereof  the  said  strata  mainly 
consist.  Woodward's  Natural  Ilistorii. 

With  sharp  hooks  they  took  hold  of  the  tackling 
which  held  the  mainmrd  to  the  mast ;  then  rowing 
they  cut  the  tackling,  and  brought  the  mainyard  by 
the  board.  Arhuthnot. 

j\or  is  it  only  in  the  main  design,  but  they  have 
followed  him  in  every  episode.  Pope. 

Whilst  they  have  busied  themselves  in  various 
learning,  they  have  been  wanting  in  the  one  main 
thing.  Baker. 

Have  you  beheld  how,  from  the  distant  main, 
The  thronging  waves  roll  on,  a  numerous  train. 
And  foam,  and  bellow,  till  they  reach  the  shore. 
There  burst  their  noisy  pride,  and  are  no  more  1 

Young. 
But  why  o'  death  begin  a  tale  ? 
Just  now  we're  living  sound  and  hale. 
Then  top  and  maintop  crowd  the  sail, 

Heave  care  owre  side  ! 
And  large,  before  enjoyment's  gale. 

Let's  tak  the  tide.     Burns. 

Main,  7j.  s.  "1      Lat.  vianus,    the 

Mainpernor,  Miand.      A  hand  at 

Main'prise,  n.i.&v.  a.'dice:  mainprise  is 
of  French  origin  ;  i.  e.  of  main  (Lat.  maims)  and 
pris  (captus),  taken ;  and  signifies  the  delivery 
of  a  man  into  friendly  custody;  bail:  the  main- 
pernor is  the  receiver  of  a  person  into  such  cus- 
tody. 

Were  it  good. 
To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  one  cast ;  to  set  so  rich  a  main 
In  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour? 

Shakq)eare. 
He  enforced  the  earl  himself  to  fly,  till  twenty-six 
noblemen  became  mainpernors  for  his  appearance  at 
a  certain  day  ;  but,  he  making  default,  the  uttermost 
advantage  was  taken  against  his  sureties. 

Da  vies  on  Ireland. 
Sir  William  Bremingham  was  executed  for  treason, 
though  the  earl  of  Desmond  was  left  to  mainprize. 

Davies. 
Give  its  poor  entertainer  quarter ; 
And,  by  discharge  or  mainprize,  grant 
Delivery  from  this  base  restraint.  Hudibras. 
To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away. 
We  throw  a  merry  main.     Earl  Dorset's  Song. 

Writing  is  but  just  like  dice. 
And  lucky  mains  make  people  wise  : 
That  jumbled  words,  if  fortune  throw  'em. 
Shall,  well  as  Dryden,  form  a  poem.       Prior. 
Main  is  usually  applied  by  seamen  to  what- 
e>er   is   principal,  as    opposed    to  whatever  is 
secondary.     Thus  the  main  land  is  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  an  island  or  peninsula  ;  and  the 


main  mast,  the  main  wale,  the  main  keel,  and  the 
main  hatchway,  are  distinguished  from  the  fore 
and  mizen  masts,  the  channel  wales,  the  false 
keel,  and  the  fore  and  aft  hatciiways,  &c. 

MAINA,  a  mountainous  district  of  the  Morea, 
Greece,  comprising  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Laconia,  but  inhabited  by  a 
brave  and  very  •s;uperior  race  of  men.  See 
an  ample  account  of  them  in  our  article  Greece, 
vol.  X.  p.  637.  It  is  the  least  fertile  part  of  the 
peninsula. 

MAINE,  District  of,  forming  a  part  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  North  America,  is  bounded 
north-west  and  north  by  Lower  Canada,  east  by 
New  Brunswick,  south-east  and  south  by  the 
Atlantic,  and  west  by  New  Hampshire.  Its 
length  on  the  northern  frontier  is  280  miles,  on 
the  eastern  210;  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south  225,  and  greatest  breadth  from  east  to 
west  195  ;  and  it  is  estimated  to  contain  32,628 
square  miles. 

The  counties,  number  of  towns,  population, 
and  chief  towns,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
table :— 


Counties. 

Towns. 

Population. 

Chief  Towns. 

Cumberland 

24 

42,831 

Portland 

Hancock 

21 

22,560 

Castine 

Kennebeck 

33 

32,564 

Augusta 

Lincoln 

,33 

42,992 

Wiscasset 

Oxford 

28 

17,630 

Paris 

Penobscot 

20 

7,471 

Bangor 

Somerset 

26 

12,910 

^  Norridge- 
t  wock 

Washington 

10 

7,870 

Machias 

York 

22 

41,877 

S  York 
(  Alfred 

Total 

217 

228,705 

Portland  is  the  chief  town.  The  other  most 
considerable  towns,  excepting  the  county  towns 
exhibited  in  the  preceding  table,  are  Bath,  Hal- 
lowell,  Kennebunk,  Saco,  Cnirdiner,  Waterville, 
Belfast,  Frankfort,  Bucksport,  Eastport,  Bruns- 
wick, South  Berwick,  and  Fryeburg.'^  There 
are  thirteen  banks  in  this  district. 

There  is  a  college  at  Brunswick,  theological 
schools  at  Hampden  and  Waterville,  and  aca- 
demies have  been  established  at  the  following 
places,  Augusta,  Bath,  Belfast,  South  Berwick, 
Bloomfield,  Bluehill,  Bridgeton,  Bristol,  China, 
Farmington,  Fryeburg,  Gorham,  Hallowell, 
Hampden,  Hebron,  Limerick,  Machias,  Mon- 
mouth, Newcastle,  North  Yarmouth,  Portland, 
Saco,  Warren,  and  Wiscasset.  Most  of  these 
academies  have  but  small  funds,  and  they  arc 
not  all  in  operation.  Good  schools  are  sup- 
ported in  all  those  parts  of  the  district  that  have 
been  long  settled. 

The  most  numerous  denominations  of  Christians 
in  the  district  of  Maine  are,  Congregationalists, 
who  have  115  Churches;  and  Baptists,  who  have 
112  churches.  The  Friends  have  thirty-two  meet- 
ings. There  are  some  Methodists,  and  a  few  Epis- 
copalians. The  citizens  of  Maine  are  under  the 
same  government,  and  have  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  Proper. 
'  ^  iG2 
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This  district  sends  seven  representatives  to  con- 
gress. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Penobscot,  Ken- 
nebeck,  Androscoggin,  Saco,  St.  Croix,  and  St. 
Johns.  The  principal  bays  are  Casco,  Penob- 
scot, Frenchman's,  Englishman's,  Machia's,  and 
Passamaquoddy.  The  most  noted  lakes  are 
Moosehead,  Umbagog,  Sebago,  Schoondic,  and 
several  others  farther  in  tlie  interior. 

Maine  is  rather  an  elevated  country,  having 
generally  a  diversified  surface.  A  tract  com- 
mencing on  the  west  side  of  the  district,  east  of 
the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
holding  a  north-east  direction  as  far  as  the  heads 
of  the  Aroostic,  about  160  miles  in  length  and 
sixty  in  its  greatest  breadth,  is  mountainous. 
Kalahdin  Mountain,  in  this  range,  is  supposed  to 
be  tiie  highest  land  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
St.  Lawrence.  There  is  also  a  small  mountain- 
ous tract  in  the  northern  extremity.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  district  may  be  considered, 
generally,  as  a  moderately  hilly  country. 

The  tract  of  country  along  the  sea-coast,  from 
ten  to  twenty  miles  wide,  embraces  all  the  varie- 
ties of  sandy,  gravelly,  clayey,  and  loamy  soils, 
frequently  interspersed  at  short  distances ;  sel- 
dom very  rich ;  in  many  places  tolerably  fertile, 
but  generally  poor.  Of  this  section  Indian  corn, 
rye,  barley,  grass,  &c.,  are  the  principal  produc- 
tions. In  the  tract  lying  north  of  this,  and  ex- 
tending fifty  miles  from  the  sea  in  the  western, 
eighty  in  the  central,  and  ninety  in  the  eastern 
part,  the  same  kinds  of  soil  are  found,  but  they 
are  less  frequently  diversified,  and  generally 
more  fertile.  The  surface  rises  into  large  swells 
of  generally  good  soil,  between  which,  on  the 
margin  of  the  streams,  are  frequently  rich  inter- 
vals, and  in  other  places  sandy  or  gravelly  pine 
plains,  or  spruce  and  cedar  swamps.  Of  this 
section  the  principal  productions  are  grass, 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  flax,  &c. 

The  country  beyond  the  limits  above  specified 
is  but  little  settled.  It  exhibits  great  diversities 
in  the  appearance  of  its  soil,  growth  of  timber, 
and  also  in  climate.  The  land  on  the  Kenne- 
beck,  and  between  tiiis  river  and  the  Penobscot, 
is  accounted  the  best  in  the  district.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  tlie  various  purposes  of  agriculture, 
and,  as  a  grazing  country,  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  New  England. 

An  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  grain  produced  an- 
nually, and  of  the  average  product  per  acre  in  six 
of  the  counties,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 
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York 

12,350 

122,307 

26,860 

14 

Oxford 

14,508 

42,346 

115,792 

18 

Cumberl. 

10,993 

03,887 

29,127 

15 

Lincoln 

20,188 

82,564 

24,426 

18 

Kenneb. 

29,003 

73,559 

14,409 

19 

Somerset 

9,828 

21,842 

7,734 
Average 

18 
17 

Thougli  the  climate  of  Maine  is  subject  to 
great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  yet  the  air  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  is  pure  and  salubrious. 
The  summers  in  most  parts  are  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  the 
northern  states.  In  some  parts,  however,  Indian 
corn,  and  some  other  plants  of  a  more  tender 
kind,  are  frequently  injured,  and  sometimes 
destroyed,  by  frosts  late  in  the  spring  and  early 
in  autumn.  The  cold  of  winter  is  severe,  yet  the 
serenity  of  the  sky,  and  the  invigorating  influence 
of  the  atmosphere,  during  the  same  season, 
make  amends,  in  some  degree,  for  the  severity 
of  the  weather.  It  is  said  that  an  inhabitant  on 
Kennebeck  River  requires  more  clothing  in  win- 
ter to  keep  him  comfortable  in  Boston  than  at 
home.  Maine  enjoys  great  facilities  for  com- 
merce. The  coast  is  indented  with  bays,  abound- 
ing in  excellent  harbours.  All  the  settled  parts 
of  the  country  lie  near  a  market,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  farmer  is  readily  exchanged  for 
money,  at  a  good  price.  When  the  attention  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  district  shall  be  more 
generally  turned  towards  improvement  in  agri- 
culture, and  the  resources  of  the  country  more 
fully  developed,  Maine  will  doubtless  rise  in  the 
scale  of  comparison  with  other  parts  of  New 
England.  The  principal  article  of  export  is 
lumber.  Vast  quantities  of  boards,  shingles, 
clapboards,  masts,  spars.  Sec,  are  transported  to 
the  neighbouring  states,  to  the  W'est  Indies,  and 
to  Europe.  Much  of  the  firewood  consumed  in 
Boston,  and  Salem,  is  brought  from  Maine. 
Dried  fish  and  pickled  salmon  are  considerable 
articles  of  export.  Beef,  pork,  butter,  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  and  some  grain,  are  also  among  the 
exports.  Great  quantities  of  lime  are  annually 
exported  to  Thomastown.  Limestone  and  bog 
iron  ore  abound  in  many  places. 

In  manufacturing  articles  of  prime  necessity 
Maine  greatly  exceeds  her  proportion,  when 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  United  States. 
The  principal  manufactures  consist  of  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths,  hats,  shoes,  boots,  leather,  iron, 
nails,  distilled  spirits,  and  cordage. 

Maine,  one  of  the  large  rivers  of  Germany, 
has  its  course  in  the  west  of  the  empire,  and  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Red  and  Wiuie 
JMaine,  which  rise  among  the  mountains  of  Fran- 
conia,  and  unite  near  Steinhaus.  It  now  takes 
a  meandering  course  through  the  Bavarian  circles 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Maine,  flows  by  Frank- 
fort, and  falls  with  a  wide  channel  into  the 
Rhine,  opposite  to  Mentz.  In  its  course  it  is 
joined  by  a  number  of  rivers,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Franconian  Saale,  the  Regnitz, 
the  Tauber,  and  the  Rodach.  The  Maine  is  na- 
vigable to  Bamberg. 

]VIaine,  Lower,  a  province  of  the  Bavarian 
states,  comprising  the  territories  in  Franconia 
acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815  and  tiie 
exchanges  consequent  on  that  treaty,  is  the  grand 
duchy  of  Wurzburg,  the  principality  of  Fulda, 
and  portions  of  the  grand  duchies  of  Hesse  and 
Fulda.  The  whole  form  an  extensive  province 
adjoining  Baden,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  having  an  area  of  about  3000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  423,000:  it  is  subdi- 
vided into  districts,  like  the  rest  of  the  Bavarian 
states.     The  surface  is  hilly,  except  in  the  neigh- 
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bourliood  of  ^^'urzbul•g,  oue  of  die  most  beautiful 
and  fertile  parts  of  Germany.  Among  the  hills, 
especially  on  the  woody  tract  of  the  Spessart,  it 
is  much  less  productive.  Wine  is  the  principal 
product;  but  the  country  about  Wurzburg  pro- 
duces com  for  exportation.  The  only  mineral 
found  in  abundance  is  salt:  the  manufactures  are 
trifling.  The  chief  forests  are  those  on  the  hills 
of  the  Rhoen,  the  Steigerwald,  and  the  Spessart. 
The  chief  religion  is  the  Catholic,  but  there  are 
many  Lutherans,  and  some  Anabaptists.  The 
chief  town  is  Wurzburg. 

Maine,  Upper,  a  circle  or  province  of  the 
Bavarian  states,  comprising  the  principalities  of 
Bamberg,  Upper  Bayreuth,  and  the  northern 
])art  of  the  Upper  Palatinate.  It  adjoins  Bohemia 
and  Saxony,  and  has  an  area  3460  square  miles, 
and  434,000  inhabitants.  The  chief  town  is 
Bayreuth,  but  a  court  of  appeal  sits  at  Bamberg. 
This  province  contains  the  extensive  range  called 
the  Fichtelgebirge,  and  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  hilly  country,  such  as  a  keen  but  pure  air, 
mines,  and  a  light  soil,  more  adapted  to  pastur- 
age, the  cultivation  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  the 
growth  of  timber,  than  to  corn.  But  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bamberg  the  soil  is  of  great 
fertility.  Manufactures  of  the  articles  produced 
in  the  province,  viz.  the  metals,  flax,  and  timber, 
are  conducted  with  great  activity.  The  last, 
in  particular,  afl"ords  the  means  of  an  active 
traffic.  All  religious  sects  are  tolerated,  and  the 
two  great  parties  are  pretty  equally  divided,  the 
Protestants  being  most  numerous  in  Bayreuth, 
and  the  Catholics  in  the  rest  of  the  province. 

Maine  et  Loire,  a  department  of  the  west  of 
France,  comprising  a  portion  of  Anjou,  and  the 
western  part  of  Touraine,  and  contiguous  to  the 
department  of  the  Mayenne,  the  Sarthe,  and  the 
Lidre  and  Loire.  Its  extent  is  nearly  4000 
square  miles :  its  population  about  400,000. 
This  territory  is  intersected  by  hills;  the  inter- 
vening tracts,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  marshy 
districts,  are  fertile;  the  soil  consisting  of  a  mix- 
ture of  black  rich  mould  with  a  lighter  sort  of 
earth.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Loire,  the 
Mayenne,  the  Sarthe,  the  Authion,  the  Layon, 
and  the  V'erzee.  The  products  are  corn,  flax, 
liemp,  fruit,  and  wine.  Of  vines,  the  quantity 
raised  is  not  inconsiderable ;  but  they  are  for 
the  most  part  made  into  brandy.  Coal  is 
found  to  the  annual  amount  of  about  3000  tons, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  linen  are  manu- 
factured. The  department  belongs  to  the  twenty- 
second  military  division,  and  is  divided  into  five 
arrondissements,  viz.  Angers  (the  capital),  Segre, 
Bauge,  Saumur,  Beaupreau :  these  are  subdi- 
vided into  tiiirty-four  cantons,  and  385  com- 
munes. 

Maine  andTaurer,  one  of  the  ten  circles  of 
Baden,  It  comprehends  the  north-oast  corner 
of  the  grand  duchy,  and  a  small  tract  on  the 
Maine,  at  some  distance  from  the  rest.  The  po- 
pulation is  about  96,000.  It  is  divided  into 
eight  bailiwics:  the  chief  town  is  Werlheim. 

Mainland,  or  Pomona,  the  largest  of  the 
Orkney  Islands,  which  see. 

Mainland  of  Shetland,  the  largest  of  the 
Shetland  Isles,  which  see. 

M.\INOUR,  Manour,  orMEiNorn.frnm  the 


French  manier,  i.  e.  manu  tractare,  m  a  legal 
sense  denotes  the  thing  that  a  thief  taketh  away' 
or  stealeth ;  to  be  taken  with  the  mainour  is  to 
be  taken  with  the  thing  stolen  about  him  :  and 
again  it  was  presented,  that  a  thief  was  deli 
vered  to  the  sherift'  or  viscount,  together  wit! 
the  mainour.  If  a  man  be  indicted,  that  he 
feloniously  stole  the  goods  of  another,  where,  in 
truth,  they  are  his  own  goods,  and  the  goods  be 
brought  into  court  as  the  mainour ;  and  if  it  be 
demanded  of  him,  what  he  saith  to  the  goods, 
and  he  disclaim  them  :  though  he  be  acquitted 
of  the  felony,  he  shall  lose  the  goods.  If  the 
defendant  were  taken  with  the  mainour,  and  the 
mainour  be  carried  to  the  court,  they,  in  ancient 
times,  would  arraign  him  upon  the  mainour,  with- 
out any  appeal  or  indictment. — Cowel.  Blackst. 
Commeyit. 

MAINPERNORS  diff-er  from  bail  in  that  a 
man's  bail  may  imprison,  or  surrender  him  up 
before  the  appointed  day  of  appearance  ;  main- 
pernors can  do  neither,  but  are  barely  sureties 
for  his  appearance  at  the  day:  bail  are  only 
sureties,  answerable  for  the  special  matter  for 
which  they  stipulate;  mainpernors  are  bound 
to  produce  him  to  answer  all  charges  whatever. 

Mainprise,  or  Mainprize.  See  Imprison- 
ment. The  writ  of  mainprize,  manucaptio,  is  a 
writ  directed  to  the  sheriff"  (either  generally, 
when  any  man  is  imprisoned  for  a  bailable  of- 
fence, and  bail  has  been  refused ;  or  specially, 
when  the  ofience  or  cause  of  comment  is  not 
properly  bailable  below),  commanding  him  to 
take  sureties  for  the  prisoner's  appearance, 
usually  called  mainpernors,  and  to  set  him  at 
Urge. 

MAINTAIN',  V.  a.  &  v.  n.-\     Fr.  maintenir ; 

Maintain'able,  flrf;.  (^Ital.  mantenare ; 

Maintain'er,  n.  s.  i  Span,  mantener ; 

Main'tenance.  3  Port. /nrmfcr:  all 

of  Lat.  Jiianu  tcnere.  To  uphold  ;  sup])ort,  pre- 
serve ;  keep  ;  keep  up ;  defend  ;  continue  :  main- 
tainable is,  defensible  ;  justifiable  :  maintainer, 
he  who  supports  ;  defends;  preserves  :  mainte- 
nance is  used  by  Chaucer  for  carriage  ;  general 
behaviour  :  in  modern  times  it  follows  the  sense 
of  the  other  derivatives. 

If  a  woman  maintain  her  husband  she  is  full  of 
anger  and  much  reproach.  Ecchis.  xxv.  22. 

It  was  my  swete  right  al  her  selve  ; 
She  had  so  sfedfast  countenaunce, 
So  noble  porta  and  maintenaunce. 

The  Dreme  of  Chaucer. 
He  dedicates  the  work  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,   a 
special  maintainer  of  all  learning. 

Spenser  s  Pastorals. 
The  beginning  and  cause  of  this  ordinance  amongst 
the  Irish  was  for  the  defence  and  moiHifnaJifp  of  their 
lands  in  their  posterity.  Id.  on  Ireland. 

It  was  St.  Paul's  choice  to  maintain  himself, 
whereas  in  living  by  the  church's  maintenance,  as 
others  did,  there  had  been  no  offence  committed. 

Hooker. 
They  knew  that  no  man  might  in  reason  take  upoa 
him  to  determine  his  own  right,  and  according  to  his 
own  determination  proceed  in  maintenance  thereof. 

Id. 
If  any  man  of  quality  will  maintain  upon  Edward 
carl  of  Gio'sfer,  that  he  is  e  iianifold  traitor,  let  him 
nppear.  Shak^prnre. 
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Maintain  talk  with  llie  duke,  that  my  chanty  be 
not  of  hi'.i  jjcrcuiveii.  Id.    Kin:;  I  ear. 

1  seok  not  to  wax  g;reat  by  others  warning  ; 

Sufficeth,  that  I  have  maintains  my  state, 

And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  from  my  gate. 

Sliakspeare. 

These  possessions,  being  unlawfully  gotten,  could 
not  be  maintained  by  the  just  and  honourable  law  of 
England.  Davies. 

Being  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Bulloinc,  the  walls 
sore  beaten  and  shaken,  and  scarce  maintainable,  he 
defended  the  place  against  the  dauphin. 

I  lav  ward. 

Lord  Roberts  was  full  of  contradiction  in  his 
temper,  and  of  parts  so  much  superior  to  any  in 
the  company,  that  he  could  too  well  maintain  and 
iustify  those  contradictious.  Clarendon. 

'I'he  ingredients  being  prescribed  in  tlieir  sub- 
stance, maintain  the  blood  in  a  gentle  fermentation, 
reclude  oppilations,  and  mundify  it.  Harvey. 


indigent  us  before  lier  marriage.  Her  friends 
endeavoured  to  get  lier  husband's  pension  con- 
tinued to  her,  and  presented  so  many  petitions  to 
the  king,  all  begiiniing  with  *  the  widow  Scarron 
most  humbly  prays  your  majesty,  &c.'  that  he 
was  quite  weary  of  them,  and  would  exclaim, 
'  must  I  always  be  pestered  with  the  widow 
Scarron?'  At  last,  however,  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  JMadame  de  Montespan,  he  settled 
a  much  larger  pension  on  her,  and  afterwards 
appointed  her  to  take  care  of  the  education  of 
the  young  duke  of  Maine,  his  son  by  Madame 
de  Montespan.  The  letters  she  w-rote  on  this 
occasion  attracted  die  attention  of  the  king,  and 
were  the  origin  of  her  advancement.  lie  bought 
her  the  lands  of  Maintenon,  the  only  estate  she 
ever  had,  and  called  her  publicly  Madame  de 
Maintenon ;  he  came  to  her  apartment  every 
day  after  dinner,  before  and  after  supper,  and 
continued  there  till  midnight :  here  he  transacted 


This  place,  these  pledges  of  your  love,  maintain. 

In  tragedy  and  satire,  I  maintain  against^sie 'of    business  with  his  ministers,  while  she  engaged  in 
our  modern  criticks,  that  this  age  and  the  last  have    readmg  or  needle-work,  never  showed  any  desire 


excelled  the  ancients.  Id.  Juvenal. 

God  values  no  man  more  or  less,  in  placing  him 
high  or  low,  but  every  one  as  he  maintains  his  post. 
Gretu's  Cosmotogia. 
It  is  hard  to  maintain  the  truth,  but  much  harder 
to    be   maintained   by    it.     Could  it  ever  yet   feed, 
cloath,  or  defend  its  assertors?  Smth. 

Tlie  maiutainers  and  cherishers  of  a  regular  devo- 
tion, a  true  and  decent  piety.  Id.  Sermojis, 
Here  ten  thousand  images  remain 
Without  confusion,  and  their  rank  maintain, 

Blackmore. 


to  interfere  with  state  affairs.  About  the  end  of 
1685  it  is  said  that  Louis  XIV.  married  her,  he 
being  then  in  his  forty-eighth  and  she  in  her  fiftieth 
year.  She  prevailed  on  him  to  found  a  religious 
community  for  the  education  of  300  young  ladies 
of  rank  at  St.  Cyr,  whither  she  frequently  retired 
as  a  relief  from  that  melancholy  of  which  she 
complains  so  pathetically  in  one  of  her  letters, 
and  which  few  will  suppose  she  should  have 
been  liable  to  in  such  an  elevated  situation. 
Louis,  however,  died  before  her  in  1715  ;  when 


Those  of  better  fortune  not  making  learning  their    she  retired  wholly  to  St.  Cyr,  and  spent  the  vest 
maintenance,  take  degrees  with  little  improvement.        of  her  days  in  acts  of  devotion.     W  hat  is  most 

Swif't.      surprising  is,  that  Louis  left  no  certain  provision 
Nothing  can  be  more  unphilosophical  than  to  be    for  her,  only  recommending  her  to  the  duke  of 
positive  or  dogmatical  on  any  subject ;  and  even  if    Orleans.     She  would  accept  no  more  than  a  pen- 
excessive  scepticism  could  be  maintained,  it  would     gjon  of  80,000  livres,  which  was  punctually  paid 
not  be  more  destructive  to  all  just  reasoning  and  in-     y^^j.  jjn  ^^^  ^^^^^  j,^  ^j^g      ^^  collection  of  her 

letters  has  been  published,  and  translated  into 
English  ;  from  which  her  character  will  be  best 
known. 

Maintenon,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  on  the  Eure. 
Population  1600.     Eleven  miles  north  of  Char- 


quiry. 


Hume. 


Maintenance,  in  law,  bears  a  near  relation 
to  Barretry  ;  being  an  officious  intermeddling  in 
a  suit  that  does  not  belong  to  one,  by  maintaining 
or  assisting  either  party,  with  money  or  other- 
wise, to  prosecute  or  defend  it.  This  is  an  of- 
fence against  public  justice,  as  it  keeps  alive  strife    tres. 


and  contention,  and  perverts  the  remedial  pro 
cess  of  the  law  into  an  engine  of  oppression. 
By  the  Roman  law,  it  was  a  species  of  the 
crimen  falsi  to  enter  into  any  confederacy,  or  do 
any  act,  to  support  another's  lawsuit,  by  money, 
witnesses,  or  patronage.  A  man  may  lawfully, 
however,  maintain  the  suit  of  his  near  kinsman, 
servant,  or  poor  neighbour,  out  of  charity  and 
compassion.  Otherwise  the  punishment  by  com- 
mon law  is  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  by  stat. 
32  Hen.  \  lU.  a  forfeiture  of  £l0. 

MAINTENON  (Madame  de),  was  descended 
of  an  ancient  family,  and  her  proper  name  was 
Frances  D'  Aubigne.  She  was  born  in  1635,  in  a 
prison  at  Paris,  where  her  fatlier  had  been  incar- 
cerated ;  and  her  mother  being  unable  to  support 
her,  she  fell  to  the  care  of  her  fatlier's  sister, 
Madame  Vilette.  To 
dence,  she  married  the 
who  himself  subsisted  on  a  pension  allowed  him 
by  the  court.  She  lived  with  him  many  years  : 
but  when  he  died,  in  1660,  she  found  herself  as 


MA'JOR,  adj.  &  m.  s.^  Lat.  major.  Greater, 
JMajora'tion,  n.  s.  i  in  any  respect :  as  a 
INIajokdo'mo,  >  substantive  the    field 

Ma'jor-6en'erai,,  i  officer  above  the  cap- 
Major'ity.  J  tain  ;  a  principal  civil 

officer  in  towns  and  cities;  the  first  proposition 
of  a  syllogism :  majoration  is  used  by  Bacon  for 
enlargement;  increase  :  major  domo  (Fr.  mujeur 
dome)  is  the  principal  officer  of  a  domestic  esta- 
blishment :  major-general,  a  general  officer  next 
in  rank  to  a  full  general :  majority,  the  greater 
number ;  the  slate  of  being  greater  :  seniority  of 
rank ;  full  age  or  manhood  ;  also,  in  an  obsolete 
sense  (Lat.  majores),  ancestry. 

They  bind  none,  no  not  though  they  be  many, 
saving  only  wheh  they  are  the  major  part  of  a  gene- 
more  in 
are 
Hooker. 


escape  this  state  of  depen-     "I  assembly,  and  then  their  voices,  being  mor 
celebrated  abbe  Scarron,     "•™»*e^   """^^  oversway   then-  judgments  who 


fewei . 

Fall  Greek,  fall  fame,  honour,  or  go  or  stay, 
My  major  vow  lies  here.  Shakspeare. 
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Douglas,  whose  high  deeds. 

Whose  hot  incursions,  and  great  name  in  arms. 

Holds  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority, 

And  military  title  capital.  Id.   Henry  IV. 

There  be  five  ways  of  majoration  of  sounds  :  enclo- 
sure simple  ;  enclosure  with  dilatation  ;  communica- 
tion ;  rerieciion  concurrent  ;  and  approach  to  the 
sensory.  Bacons  Natural  History. 

During  the  infancy  of  Henry  the  Hlrd,  the  barons 
were  troubled  in  expelling  the  French  :  but  this 
prince  was  no  sooner  come  to  his  majority,  but  the 
barons  waged  a  ciuel  war  against  him.  Duvies. 

The  true  meridian  is  a  major  circle  passing  through 
the  poles  of  the  world  and  the  zenith  of  any  place, 
exactly  dividing  the  east  from  the  west.       Browne. 

Of  evil  parents  an  evil  generation,  a  posterity  not 
unlike  their  majority  ;  of  mischievous  progenitors,  a 
venomous  and  destructive  progeny.  Id. 

The  major  of  our  author's  argument  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  material  ingredients  of  bodies.     Boyle. 

It  is  not  plurality  of  parts  without  majority  of 
parts  that  maketh  the  total  greater. 

Grew's  Cosmologia. 

Major-general  Ravignan  returned  with  the  French 
king's  answer.  Taller. 

It  was  highly  probable  the  majority  would  be  so 
wise  as  to  espouse  that  cause  which  was  most  agree- 
able to  the  i)ublic  weal,  and  by  that  means  hinder  a 
sedition.  Addison. 

As  in  senates  so  in  schools, 
Majority  of  voices  rules.  Prior, 

Decent  executions  keep  the  world  in  awe  ;  for  that 
reason  the  majority  of  mankind  ought  to  be  hanged 
every  year.  Arbuthnot. 

In  common  discourse  we  denominate  persons  and 
things  according  to  the  major  part  of  their  character : 
he  is  to  be  called  a  wise  man  who  has  but  few  follies. 

Watts' s  Logick. 

As  to  bribery  and  corruption,  Sir,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  influence,  by  such  base  means,  the  majority 
of  the  electors  of  Great  Britain,  to  chuse  such  men 
as  would  probably  give  up  their  liberties  ;  if  it  were 
possible  to  influence  by  such  means  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  this  house  to  consent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  arbitrary  power,  I  would  readily  allow  that 
the  calculations  made  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  other 
side  were  just,  and  their  inference  true. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Whether  the  majority  of  the  members  of  any  civil 
community  have  a  right  to  compel  all  the  members 
of  it  to  pay  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  set  of 
teachers  appointed  by  the  majority,  to  preach  a  par- 
ticular system'of  doctrines,  is  a  question  which  might 
admit  a  serious  discussion.  Bp.  Watson. 

Major,  in  law,  a  person  who  is  of  age  to 
manage  his  own  aflfairs.  By  the  civil  law  a  man 
is  not  a  major  till  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  ; 
in  England  he  is  a  major  at  twenty-one ;  in 
Normandy  at  twenty,  &c. 

Majou,  in  logic,  is  understood  of  the  first 
proposition  of  a  regular  syllogism.  It  is  called 
major,  because  it  has  a  more  extensive  sense  than 
the  minor  proposition,  as  containing  the  princi- 
pal term. 

Major,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  the  title  of  several 
officers  of  very  different  ranks  and  functions  ;  as, 
Drum-ynajor,  who  has  the  same  authority  over  his 
drummers  as  the  corporal  has  over  his  squad.  lie 
instructs  them  in  their  different  beats  ;  is  daily  at 
orders  with  the  Serjeants,  to  know  the  number  of 
drummers  for  duty  ;  and  marches  at  their  head 
when  they  beat  in  a  body.  In  the  day  of  battle, 
or  at  exercise,  he  must  be  very  attentive  to  the 


orders  given  him,  that  he  may  regulate  his  beats 
according  to  the  movements  ordered.  Fife-major, 
he  that  plays  best  on  the  fife.  He  has  the  same 
authority  over  tiie  fifers  as  the  drum-major  has 
over  the  drummers.  He  teaches  them  their  duty, 
appoints  them  for  guards,  Sec. 

The  Major-Gen  Eu AT,  is  the  next  officer  to  the 
lieutenant-general.  His  chief  business  is  to  re- 
ceive orders  from  the  general,  or  m  his  absence 
from  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  day;  which 
he  is  to  distribute  to  the  brigade-majors,  with 
whom  he  is  to  regulate  the  guards,  convoys,  de- 
tachm.ents,  &c.  On  him  rests  the  whole  fatigue 
and  detail  of  duty  of  the  army  roll.  He  is 
charged  with  the  encampment  of  the  army; 
places  himself  at  the  head  of  it  when  they  march ; 
marks  out  the  ground  of  the  camp  to  the  quarter- 
master-general; and  places  the  new  guards  for 
the  safety  of  the  camp.  When  the  army  is  to 
march,  he  dictates  to  the  field-officers  the  order 
of  the  march,  which  he  has  received  from  the 
general,  and  on  other  days  gives  them  the  parole. 
In  a  fixed  camp  he  is  charged  with  the  foraging, 
with  reconnoitring  the  ground  for  it,  and  posting 
the  escorts.  In  sieges,  if  there  are  two  separate 
attacks,  the  second  belongs  to  him ;  but  if  there 
is  but  one,  he  takes,  either  from  the  right  or  left 
of  the  attack,  that  which  the  lieutenant-general 
has  not  chosen.  When  the  army  is  under  arms 
he  assists  the  lieutenant-general,  whose  orders  he 
executes.  If  the  army  marches  to  an  engagement 
his  post  is  at  the  head  of  the  guards  of  the  army, 
until  they  are  near  enough  to  the  enemy  to  rejoin 
their  different  corps ;  after  which  he  retires  to  his 
own  proper  post:  for  the  major-generals  are  dis- 
posed in  the  order  of  battle  as  the  lieutenant- 
generals  are  ;  to  whom,  however,  they  are  subor- 
dinate for  the  command  of  their  divisions.  Ths 
major-general  has  one  aid-de-camp  paid  for 
executing  his  orders. 

Major  of  a  Regiment  of  Foot,  the  next 
officer  to  the  lieutenant-colonel,  generally  pro- 
moted from  the  eldest  captain.  He  is  to  take 
care  that  the  regiment  be  well  exercised,  to  see  it 
march  in  good  order,  and  to  rally  it  in  case  of 
being  broken  in  action  :  he  is  the  only  officer 
among  the  infantry  that  is  allowed  to  be  on 
horseback  in  time  of  action,  that  he  may  the 
more  readily  execute  the  colonel's  orders. 

Major  of  a  Regiment  of  Horse,  as  well  as 
of  foot,  ought  to  be  a  man  of  integrity,  courage, 
activity,  experience,  and  address  :  he  siiould  keep 
a  detail  of  the  regiment  in  every  particular ;  he 
should  be  skilled  in  horsemanship,  and  ever  at- 
tentive to  his  business ;  one  of  his  principal 
functions  is,  to  keep  an  exact  roster  of  the  offi- 
cers for  duty :  he  should  have  a  perfect  know- 
ledge in  ail  the  military  evolutions,  as  he  is 
obliged  by  his  post  to  instruct  others,  &c. 

]\Iajor  ok  Artillery,  is  the  next  officer  to 
the  lieutenant-colonel.  His  post  is  very  labori- 
ous, as  the  whole  detail  of  the  corps  rests  with 
him';  and  therefore  all  the  non-commissioned 
officers  are  subordinate  to  him,  as  his  title  of 
serjeant-major  imports  :  in  tliis  quality  they 
must  render  him  an  exact  account  of  every  thing 
which  comes  to  their  knowledge,  either  regarding 
tlie  duty  or  wants  of  the  artillery  and  soldiers. 
He  should  possess  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
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jower  of  artillery,  together  with  all  its  evolutions. 
In  the  field  he  goes  daily  to  receive  orders  from 
ihe  brigade-major,  and  communicates  them  with 
the  parole  to  his  superiors,  and  then  dictates 
them  to  the  adjutant.  He  should  be  a  very 
good  mathematician,  and  be  well  acquainted 
with  every  thing  belonging  to  the  train  of  ar- 
tillery. 

Major  of  Brigade.  See  Brigadf-Major. 
He  is  appointed  only  in  camp  :  he  goes  every 
day  to  head-quarters  to  receive  orders  from  the 
adjutant-general  :  thence  he  goes  to  give  the 
orilers,  at  the  place  appointed,  to  the  different 
majors  or  adjutants  of  tlie  regiments  which  com- 
pose the  brigade,  and  regulates  with  them  the 
number  of  officers  and  men  which  each  are  to 
furnish  for  the  duty  of  the  army ;  taking  care  to 
keep  an  exact  roster.  In  short,  the  major  of 
brigade  is  charged  with  the  particular  detail  in 
his  own  brigade,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
adjutant-general  is  charged  with  the  general  de- 
tail of  the  duty  of  the  army.  He  sends  every 
morning  to  the  adjutant-general  an  exact  return, 
by  battalion  and  company,  of  the  men  of  his 
brigade  missing  at  the  retreat,  or  a  report  ex- 
pressing that  none  are  absent:  he  also  mentions 
the  officers  absent  with  or  without  leave. 

Major  OF  Engineers,  cornmotdy  called  sub- 
director,  should  be  well  skilled  in  military  archi- 
tecture, fortification,  gunnery,  and  mining.  He 
should  know  how  to  fortify  in  the  field,  to  attack 
and  defend  all  sons  of  posts,  and  to  conduct  the 
works  in  a  siege,  &c.     See  Engineer. 

MAJORCA,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean 
belonging  to  Spain,  is  nearly  a  square,  the  parallel 
sides  lying  north-east,  and  south-west,  and 
W.  N.  W.,  and  E.  S.  E.:  the  former  are  nearly 
straight,  without  indentation  of  consequence ;  but 
the  latter  are  deeply  indented  by  gulfs.  The 
greatest  length  is  fifty,  and  the  medium  breadth 
forty  miles,  containing  a  surface  of  1440  square 
miles. 

In  general  this  island  is  mountainous  and 
rocky,  particularly  on  the  north-west,  where  are 
the  two  conspicuous  elevated  mountains  of  Pugg- 
major  and  Galatz.  On  this  side  the  shore  is 
formed  of  precipices,  furiously  beaten  by  the 
sea,  and  has  no  place  of  shelter  for  a  vessel,  ex- 
cept the  insignificant  port  of  Sollcr.  The  island 
has  no  stream  tiiat  deserves  the  name  of  river,  but 
is  sufficiently  watered  by  the  torrents  from  the 
mountains,  many  of  which  find  their  way  to  the 
sea.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  in  general 
healthy.  The  mountains  of  the  north  coast  shel- 
ter the  rest  of  the  island  from  the  cold  north 
winds,  which  blow  with  great  violence  out  of  the 
gulf  of  Lyon,  and  also  arrest  the  clouds,  which 
condense  into  light  rains  and  dews,  that  animate 
vegetation  and  moderate  the  heats  of  summer, 
during  which  season  the  atmosphere  is  also  re- 
treshed  by  sea  breezes.  The  mountains,  how- 
ever, often  create  transient  storms  of  great  vio- 
lence. 

The  mineral  productions  are  coal  (veins  of 
which  are  found  in  several  places,  but  none  are 
worked),  limestone,  marbles,  slate,  and  mill- 
stones. Near  Campos  is  the  only  mineral  spring 
in  the  island,  which  is  sulphurous.  The  vege- 
tables are  similar  to  those  on  the  opposite  coast 


of  Spain.  Tlie  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley 
produced  is  insufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
the  island  by  50,000  fanegas,  to  make  up  which 
it  depends  on  Barbary,  &c.  This  deficiency 
does  not,  however,  proceed  from  the  infertility 
of  the  soil,  so  much  as  from  the  imperfect 
state  of  cultivation,  and  the  quantity  of  waste 
land. 

The  only  wild  quadrupeds  are  hares,  rabbits, 
and  a  few  foxes  :  the  domestic  animals,  in  1805, 
were  2000  horses,  9000  asses  and  mules,  6000 
head  of  horned  cattle,  61,000  sheep,  34,000  goats, 
'\5,000  hogs.  The  horses  are  weak  and  ill-shaped ; 
the  asses  and  mules  strong  and  hardy ;  the  horned 
cattle  poor  and  weak;  the  sheep  large  and  their 
wool  fine,  their  milk  as  well  as  that  of  the  goats 
is  made  into  cheese  ;  the  hogs  are  large  and  fat, 
and  their  flesh  is  the  most  common  animal  food. 
Common  fowls  are  plentiful,  but  geese  and  ducks 
very  scarce. 

The  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at 
136,000  souls,  of  whom  2000  are  priests  and 
monks,  and  1200  nuns.  The  manufactures  are 
confined  to  some  coarse  linens  and  woollens, 
sail-cloth,  and  a  little  silk :  the  woollen  girdles 
fabricated  here  are  sent  to  Italy  and  Malta,  the 
sail-cloth  to  Carthagena  for  the  navy. 

The  island  has  two  cities,  thirty  villages,  and 
twenty  hamlets.  The  most  conspicuous  points 
of  the  coast  are  those  which  form  the  angles  of 
the  square,  viz.  Cape  Pera  the  north-east.  Cape 
Salinas  the  south-east,  Cape  Dragonera  the 
south-west,  and  Cape  Formentor  the  north-west. 
In  the  topographical  description  we  shall  com- 
mence at  Cape  Pera,  and  make  the  circuit  of  the 
island  by  the  south.  JNIanacor,  two  leagues  south 
of  this  cape,  is  on  a  small  cove,  with  good  an- 
chorage and  fresh  water,  which  issues  from  a 
grotto  eighty  yards  from  the  beach.  Cala  Longo 
affords  shelter  to  small  vessels  in  bad  weather  ; 
on  it  is  the  hamlet  of  Colomb.  Port  Pera  can 
receive  five  or  six  moderate  sized  vessels,  which 
may  lie  sheltered  from  all  winds  but  south-east ; 
on  the  left  hand  entering  is  a  ruined  castle.  Cala 
Figuera,  north  of  Cape  Salinas,  is  only  fit  for 
long  boats.  Campas  west  of  Cape  Salinas.  The 
Gulf  of  Palma  is  four  leagues  deep,  with  good  bot- 
tom all  over  it,  but  exposed  to  south-west  winds, 
which  throw  in  a  great  swell,  prolonging  its  west 
shore.  The  first  place  is  Fort  St.  Carlos  on  a 
point,  to  which  succeeds  Port  au  Pins,  a  cove 
protected  by  its  fort  on  its  north  point,  in  which 
frigates  may  anchor  close  to  the  shore,  tolerably 
sheltered  from  all  winds  in  ten  fiithoms.  Here 
is  also  a  haven  for  vessels  of  twelve  feet,  the  en- 
trance of  which  may  be  closed  by  a  chain.  Next 
to  Port  au  Pins  is  Belew  Castle,  of  considerable 
size,  on  a  hill,  and  with  a  garrison  in  war  of  150 
men.  Attached  to  it,  on  the  north,  is  a  tower, 
which  serves  as  a  state  prison.  The  lazaret,  be- 
tween this  castle  and  Palma,  is  built  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  and  is  in  very  bad  order. 

Palma,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  built  semicircularly  on  a  rising 
ground.  It  has  33,000  inhabitants,  the  streets  in 
general  narrow  and  ill-paved,  and  the  houses 
large  but  plain.  The  chief  buildings  are  the 
palace  of  the  captain-general,  a  cathedral,  five 
churches,  ten   convents  of  men  and  eleven    of 
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women,  the  exchange,  a  town  house,  four  hospi- 
tals, and  a  theatre.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  fourteen  palms  thick,  and  flanked  by  thir- 
teen bastions,,  several  of  which  have  redoubts, 
with  two  half  moons  and  a  horn-work.  On  the 
land  side  is  a  wide  dry  ditch,  and  towards  the 
sea  a  narrow  fausse  bray.  It  has  five  gates  tow- 
ards the  land,  and  three  from  the  sea.  Its  haven 
is  only  fit  for  small  vessels,  who  make  fast  along- 
side a  narrow  mole,  500  yards  long,  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  a  battery.  One  of  the 
most  considerable  streams  of  the  island,  called  la 
Iliera,  runs  past  the  walls  of  the  city ;  it  is  only 
a  mountain  torrer.c,  which  nearly  dries  in  summer, 
but  in  winte'  -s  often  much  swollen,  and  does 
considerable  damage.  Palma  is  also  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  isles  Baleares^  and  Fityuses, 
which  is  composed  of  a  captain-general  for  the 
military,  and  a  royal  audience  of  eight  persons 
for  civil  affairs:  these  authorities  are  independent 
of  each  other,  but  are  both  immediately  account- 
able to  the  supreme  council  of  Castile.  Palma 
has  a  society  for  tlie  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  &c.,  and  two  printing  presses  ; 
from  which,  however,  there  issues  only  govern- 
ment orders  and  advertisements  of  sales  and  local 
news. 

Port  Pasquet,  west  of  Cape  Figuera,  and  the 
west  point  of  the  gulf  of  Palma,  has  good  an- 
chorage in  three  to  six  fathoms,  but  is  exposed  to 
the  south-west.  Off  its  soutli-east  point  are  two 
islets,  which  shelter  it  in  that  direction.  Andraceio, 
or  Andraig,  is  a  well  built  town  of  4000  inhabi- 
tants :  near  it  is  a  cove,  two  miles  deep,  and  a 
musket  shot  broad,  which  serves  as  its  port,  but 
admits  only  small  craft.  Friou,  south  of  Cape 
Dragonera,  is  an  open  road.  Banalbufar,  north- 
east of  Cape  Dragonera,  is  a  town  of  5000  inha- 
bitants, on  the  summit  of  a  mountain.  Soller 
Cove,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  north-west  side 
of  the  island,  is  at  the  extremity  of  a  beautiful 
valley,  bounded  by  barren  hills :  its  entrance  is 
difficult,  and  is  protected  by  a  battery  of  four 
guns  :  it  is  only  visited  by  small  craft,  to  load 
oranges,  which  the  valley  produces  in  abundance 
and  which  are  shipped  from  the  village  of  St.  Ca- 
tharine. Polenza  Bay  (Portus  Minor),  between 
Cape  Formentor  on  the  west  and  Cape  Pinor  on 
the  east,  has  also  good  anchorage  all  over  it,  from 
twenty-seven  fathoms  at  the  entrance  to  tin-ee 
near  its  head.  It  has  a  land-locked  cove,  in 
which  one  ship  may  anchor  in  four  fathoms, 
under  a  tower  with  some  cann  on  ;  south  of  which 
is  a  good  watering  ])lace.  The  open  town  of 
Polenza  is  two  miles  from  the  shore,  at  the  head 
of  the  bay,  and  behind  a  hill :  it  has  6000  inha- 
bitants. Alcuida  Bay  (Portus  Major)  is  separated 
from  Polenza  Bay  by  a  peninsula,  whose  north 
point  is  Cape  Pinar,  and  the  south  Cape  Mi- 
norca, or  Alcuida.  Cape  Ferroul  is  the  east 
point  of  the  bay,  within  which  is  good  anchorage 
for  large  ships.  About  thirty  vessels  of  easy 
draft  may  lay  perfectly  sheltered  at  the  head  of 
the  bay,  near  a  small  island,  within  which,  on 
the  main  land,  200  yards  from  the  shore,  is  a 
hole  in  a  rock,  with  fresh  water. 

The  city  of  Alcuida,  the  second  of  the  island, 
is  on  the  peninsula  that  separates  the  two  bays, 
and  situated  on  an  eminence,  two  miles  from  the 


shore  of  Alcuida  Bay.  Its  population  is  at  pre- 
sent but  800,  being  deserted  in  consequence  of 
its  unhealthiness,  from  a  stagnant  lake  in  the 
vicinity :  it  is  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  a 
dry  ditch,  with  two  forts  and  a  garrison  of  thirty 
men. 

Dragonera  Island  is  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant  from  Cape  Dragonera,  the  west  point  of 
the  island ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  passage  is  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  level  with  the  water,  but  with  a 
deep  channel  on  each  side.  Cabrera  is  three 
leagues  south-west  of  Cape  Salinas. 

MAIPO,  a  large  river  of  Chili,  in  the  province 
of  Rancagua,  noted  for  the  number  of  persons 
drowned  in  it.  It  runs  with  such  force,  that,  at 
the  time  of  its  floods,  no  bridge  can  be  found  to 
resist  its  impetuosity.  Its  waters  are  also  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  and  on  this  account  are  not 
fit  for  drinking.  It  abounds  in  trout,  and  enters 
the  Pacific  Ocean  in  lat.  33°  43'  2"  S. 

MAIRAN  (John- James  D'Ortous  de),  an  emi- 
nent French  writer,  descended  of  a  noble  family 
at  Besiers,  and  born  in  that  city  in  1678.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the 
Academyof  Sciences,  and  of  the  French  Academy, 
In  1641  he  succeeded  Fontenelle  as  secretary  to 
the  academy.  This  station  he  filled  with  the 
most  distinguished  success  till  1744.  The  chief 
of  his  works  are,  1.  Dissertation  sur  la  Glace, 
1749,  12rao.,  since  translated  into  German  and 
Italian.  2.  Dissertation  sur  la  Cause  de  la  Lu- 
miere  des  Phosphores,  1717,  12mo.  3.  Traite 
Historique  et  Physique  de  I'Aurore  Boreale, 
r2mo.  1733;  afterwards  much  enlarged  in  4to. 
in  1754.  4.  Lettre  au  Pere  Parennin,  conte- 
nant  Diverses  Questions  sur  la  Chine,  l2mo.  5. 
A  great  number  of  the  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  published 
some  volumes.  7.  TheEloges  of  the  Acade- 
micians of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  died 
in  1741,  1742,  1743,  in  12mo.,  1747.  His  re- 
putation extended  into  foreign  countries.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  at  Pe- 
tersburg, of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  of  the 
institution  at  Bologne,  of  the  royal  societies  of 
Edinburgh  and  Upsal,  &c.  The  chancellor,  Da- 
guesseau,  appointed  him  president  of  the  Journal 
des  S^avans;  a  station  which  he  filled  very  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public.  He  was  ready  at 
rejiartee.  Being  asked  what  an  honest  man  was, 
'  an  honest  man,  said  he,  is  one  whose  blood  is 
refreshed  with  the  recital  of  a  good  action.'  He 
died  at  Parisof  a  defiuxion  of  the  lungs,  in  1771, 
aged  ninety-three. 
'MAIRE,  La,  Straits  of,  a  narrow  channel 
or  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  be- 
tween Terra  del  Fuego  and  Staten  Land,  so 
called  from  the  name  of  a  navigator,  who  dis- 
covered it  in  the  year  1616.  It  is  about  fifteen 
miles  long,  and  as  many  broad.  According  to 
Cook,  the  entrance  of  the  straits  should  not  be 
attempted,  but  with  a  fair  wind  and  moderate 
weather,  and  upon  the  very  beginning  of  the 
tide  of  flood,  which  happens  here  at  the  full  and 
chanue  of  the  moon,  about  one  or  two  o'clock  : 
and  it  is  best  to  keep  as  near  to  the  Terra  del 
Fuego  shore  as  the  winds  will  admit. 

MAISTRE  (Louis  Isaac  le),  called  also  Sacy, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1613.     He  was  made  priest 
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Ln  1648,  and  soon  after  chosen  director  of  the 
religieuse  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs.  As  these 
were  accused  of  Jansenism,  the  Jesuits  persecuted 
them;  and  in  1661  he  was  obliged  to  conceal 
himself;  and  in  1666  was  committed  to  the 
Bastile.  During  his  confinement  he  is  said  to 
have  composed  the  book  Figures  de  la  Bible. 
To  le  INlaistre's  confinement  tlie  public  are  in- 
debted for  a  French  translation  of  the  Bible, 
finisiied  in  1668,  the  evening  before  the  feast  of 
All  Saints;  wiien  he  recovered  his  liberty,  after 
an  imprisonment  of  two  years  and  a  half.  He 
was  presented  to  tlie  king  and  the  minister;  and, 
all  t!ie  favor  he  asked  from  them  was,  that  they 
would  send  several  times  a  year  to  examine  the 
state  of  tlie  prisoners  in  the  Bastile.  He  con- 
tinued at  Pans  till  1075,  when  he  retired  to  Port 
lloyal,  whicii  place  he  was  again  obliged  to  leave 
in  1079.  lie  then  settled  at  Pompone,  where  he 
died  January  4th,  1684,  aged  seventy-one.  Ilis 
works  are,  1.  La  Traduction  de  la  Bible,  with 
explanations  of  the  spiritual  and  literal  meaning 
from  the  fathers ;  chiefly  by  Du  Fosse,  Ilure, 
and  Tourneaux.  This  is  one  of  the  best  French 
translations  that  have  yet  appeared,  and  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Paris  in  32  vols.  Bvo.  1682,  &c. 
2.  Une  Traduction  des  Pseaumes  selon  1'  Hebreu 
et  la  X'ulgate,  in  12 mo.  3.  Une  Version  des 
Homelies  de  St.  Chrysostome  sur  St.  Matthieu, 
3  vols.  Bvo.  4.  La  Traduction  de  ITmita- 
tion  de  Jesus  Christ  (sous  le  nom  de  Beuil, 
prieur  de  St.  V^al),  Paris,  1663,  Bvo.  5.  Celle 
de  Phedre,  12mo.  (sous  le  nom  de  St.  Aubin). 
6.  De  trois  Comedies  de  Terence,  in  12mo.  7. 
Des  Lettres  de  Bongars  (sous  le  nom  de  Brian- 
ville).  8.  Du  Poeme  de  St.  Prosper  sur  les  in- 
grates,  in  12mo.  en  vers  et  en  prose.  9.  Les 
Enluminures  de  I'Almanach  des  Jesuites,  1654, 
12mo.,  and  1733.  10.  Ileures  de  Port-Royal, 
in  12mo.  11.  Lettres  de  Piete,  Paris,  1690,  2 
vols.  8vo. 

J\IAITE.\,  the  native  name  of  a  small  but 
populous  island  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
supposed  to  have  been  discovered  by  Quiros  in 
1606,  who  called  it  Dezana;  Bougainville  called 
it  Boudoir;  captain  Wallis,  who  visited  it  in 
1769,  called  it  Osnaburg.  It  is  in  subjection 
to  the  sovereign  of  Otaheite,  and  belongs  to  the 
chief  of  Teiarraboo.  It  is  situated  to  the  east  of 
that  peninsula,  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
twenty  leagues ;  and,  being  lofty,  is  always  ob- 
served by  ships  which  approach  Otaheite  from 
the  eastward.  It  is  not  above  three  miles  in 
circuit:  the  southern  side  descends  gradually, 
and  has  a  border  of  low  land  next  the  sea.  Pearls 
are  procured  here  in  exchange  for  iron.  To  the 
eastward  it  is  enclosed  by  a  coral  reef.  Long. 
148''  12'  \V.,  lat.  17°53'S. 

MAITLAND  rSir  Richard),  a  Scottish  poet 
and  eminent  public  character,  born  in  1496.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Andrews,  and  went  to 
P'rance  to  study  the  laws.  Upon  his  return, 
says  Mackenzie,  he  became  a  favorite  of  James 
v.,  and  was  made  an  extraordinary  lord  of  ses- 
sion in  1553.  By  a  letter  of  James  VI.  it  ap- 
pears that '  Sir  Richard  had  served  his  grandsire, 
goodsire,  goodam,  his  mother,  and  himself, 
faithfully,  in  many  public  offices.'  He  became 
blind  before  1561,  or  his  sixty-fifth  year  ;    not- 


withstanding which  he  was  made  a  senator  of  the 
college  of  justice,  by  the  title  of  lord  Lethington, 
November  12th  1561;  and  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, 1562,  one  of  the  council  and  lord  privy 
seal,  which  last  office  he  lield  till  1567,  when  he 
resigned  it  in  favor  of  John  his  second  son. 
Sir  Richard  continued  a  lord  of  session  during 
all  the  troublesome  times  of  the  regents,  in  the 
minority  of  James  \T.,  till  1584,  when  he  re- 
signed:  he  died  March  20tli  1586. 

IMaitlam)  (William),  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent 
Scottish  antiquarian,  born  in  Brechin  in  1693. 
He  was  originally  brought  up  as  a  hair  merchant, 
but  gave  up  business  and  came  to  London, 
where  he  published  an  extensive  history  of  this 
metropolis,  in  one  volume  folio,  which  was 
reprinted  after  his  death,  with  additions,  in  two 
volumes.  Ilis  other  works  were,  The  History 
of  Edinburgh,  in  one  volume  folio;  and  a  treatise 
on  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  in 
one  volume  folio.  A  second  volume  of  this-work 
was  afterwards  published  by  Dr.  Granger.  Mr. 
Maitland  travelled  into  some  of  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  and  died  at  Montrose  in 
1757,  unmarried. 

MAITSHA,  a  district  of  Abyssinia,  in  the 
province  of  Gojara,  consisting  of  the  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  Abyssinian  Nile,  previous  to 
its  falling  into  the  lake  of  Dembea.  It  is  flat 
and  marshy,  and  has  been  abandoned  by  the 
Agows,  its  original  possessors,  to  colonies  of  the 
Galla.  It  produces  little  or  no  corn,  but  de- 
pends entirely  for  subsistence  upon  a  plant 
called  ensete.  The  inhabitants  rear  large  fine 
cattle,  and  some  indifferent  horses. 

MAITTAIRE  (Michael),  A.M.,  a   learned 
writer,    born    in    1668.      Dr.  South,  canon  of 
Ciirist  Church,   m'ade   him   a   student   of  that 
house,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  March 
23d  1696.     From  1695  till  1699  he  was  second 
master  of  Westminster   school.      In    1706   he 
published    Graeca;    Linguae   Dialecti,   in   usum 
Scholae  VVestmonasteriensis,  1706, Bvo. ;  reprinted 
at  the  Hague  in  1738;  and  in  1712  the  English 
Grammar,  applied  to  and  exemplified   in   the 
English  Tongue,  Bvo.     In   1711    he   published 
Remarks   on    Mr.    Whiston's   Account  of  the 
Convocation's  proceedings  with  relation  to  him- 
self, Bvo. ;  and  An  Essay  against  Arianism,  and 
some   other  Heresies;  or  a  Reply  to  Mr.  W. 
Whiston's  Historical  Preface,  &c.,  Bvo.    In  1709 
he  gave  the  first  specimen  of  his  skill  in  typo- 
graphical antiquities,  by  publishing  Stephanoruin 
Histori    Vitas  Ipsorum  ac  Libros  Complectens, 
Bvo.     Tins  was  followed,  in  1717,  by  Ilistoria 
Typographorum  aliquot  Parisiensium,  Vitas  et 
Libros    Complectens,  Bvo.      In  1719  Annales 
Typographici,  ab  artis  invents  origine,  ad  an- 
num MD.  4to.     The  second  volume,  continued 
to  1536,  was  published  at  the  Hague  in  1720; 
wilJi  an  introductory  letter  of  John  Toland  da 
Prima  Typographise  Inventione  :  as  was  also  the 
third,  continued  to  1556.  and  by  an  Appendix 
to  1664,  in   1725.     In  1733  was  published  at 
Amsterdam   the   fourth   volume,   continued   to 
1662.      In   1741   the  work  was  completed  at 
London,  by  the  publication  of  tlie  fifth  and  last 
volume,  with  an  index  to  the  whole.     These  last 
four  volumes  were  in  two  parts  each.     In  the 
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intermediate  years  he  was  employed  on  various 
useful  works.  In  1713  he  published,  by  sub- 
scription, Opera  et  Fragmenta  Veterum  Poeta- 
rum,  in  2  vols,  folio.  In  1714  he  published  a 
Greek  Testament,  in  2  vols.  The  classics,  which 
he  published  separately,  with  indexes,  came  out 
in  the  following  order: — In  1713  Christus  Pa- 
tiens,  Justin,  Lucretius,  Phaedrus,  Sallust, 
Terence.  In  1715  Catullus,  TibuUus,  Propertius, 
C.  Nepos,  Florus,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Ovid, 
Virgil.  In  1717  Csesar,  Martial,  Q.  Curtius. 
In  1718,  and  1725,  Velleius  Paterculus.  In 
1719  Lucan.  In  1720  Bonefonii  Carmina.  In 
1721  BatYachomyomachia  Grasce  ad  Veterum 
Exemplarium  fidem  Recusa:  Glossa  Grseca; 
va-r.  lect.  vers.  Lat.  &c.  illustrata,  8vo.  In  1722, 
Miscellanea  Grfficorum  aliquot  Scriptorum  Car- 
mina, cum  vers.  Lat.  et  Notis,  4to.  In  1725 
and  1741,  Anacreon  in  4to.  In  1724  he  com- 
piled, at  the  request  of  Dr.  Freind,  an  index  to 
the  splendid  folio  edition  of  Aretaeus,  in  1723. 
In  1726  he  published  Petri  Petiti  liledici 
Parisiensis  in  tres  priores  Aretaei  Cappadocis 
Libros  Commentarii;  nunc  primum  editi,  ito.; 
a  work  found  among  the  papers  of  .Graevius. 
From  1728  to  1733  he  published  Marmorum 
Anmdelianorura,  Seldenianorum,  aliprumque 
Acad.Oxon.  Donatarum,  una  cumCommentariis 
et  Indice,  folio,  with  an  Appendix.  His  Epistola 
ad  D.  P.  des  Maizeaux,  in  qua  Indicis  in 
Annales  Typographicos  Methodus  explicatur, 
&c.,  is  printed  in  the  Present  State  of  the  Re- 
public of  Letters,  August  1733,  p.  142.  His 
life  of  R.  Stephens  in  Latin,  with  a  complete 
list  of  his  works,  is  prefixed  to  the  improved 
edition  of  R.  Stephens's  Thesaurus,  4  vols, 
folio,  in  1734.  In  1736  appeared  Antiquae  In- 
scriptiones  duae,  folio ;  being  a  commentary  on 
two  large  copper  tables  discovered  near  Ilera- 
clea  in  the  bay  of  Tarentum.  .In  1739  he 
addressed  to  Anne,  empress  of  Russia,  a  small 
Latin  poem,  entitled  Carmen  Epinicium  Au- 
gustissimas  Russoruni  Imperatrici  Sacrum.  In 
1741  he  published  anonymously  Plutarch's 
Apophthegmata,  4to.  His  last  publication  was 
Senilia,  sive  Poetica  aliquot  in  Argumentis  varii 
Generis  Tentamina,  in  4to.,  1742.  He  died  in 
1747,  aged  seventy-nine.  His  valuable  library, 
which  had  been  fifty  years  in  collecting,  was 
sold  by  auction  in  1747  and  1748. 

MAIZE,  n.  s.  A  native  name  for  Indian 
wheat. 

The  whole  maize,  plant  has  the  appearance  of  a 
reed.  This  plant  is  propagated  in  P^ngland  only  as 
a  curiosity,  but  in  America  it  is  the  principal  sup- 
port of  the  inhabitants,  and  consequently  propagated 
witii  great  care.  Miller. 

Maize  affords  a  very  strong  nourishment,  but  more 
viscous  than  wheat.  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Maize,  or  Indian  corn.     See  Zea. 

MAKE,  V. «.,  V.  n.  &,  n.  s.-\       Sax.    macan, 

Make-bate,  m.  s.  i  machian  ;     Tent. 

Maker,  n.s.  \  iiHtchen  ;     Belg. 

Make-peace,  \7neken,     as    Mr. 

Make-weight.  J  Thomson    sug- 

gests, from  Goth,  mciga,  to  have  power  or  effi- 
ciency. To  create  ;  form  ;  produce  ;  compose  ; 
force;  effect;  establish;  incur;  gain;  incline  or 
tend  to;  amount  to;  reach;  put  or  place;  give; 


regard.  The  following  are  idiomatic  phrases 
derived  from  this  important  word  : — 'To  make 
away,'  which  is,  to  transfer;  'f.o  make  away 
with,'  to  expend  :  *  make  account.,'  or  make  ac- 
count of,'  to  reckon,  esteem,  or  regard :  '  make 
free  with,'  to  treat  unceremoniously  or  rudely : 

*  make  good,'  maintain  ;  fulfil :  *  make  light  of/ 
consider  lightly,  or  as  of  no  consequence  :  '  make 
much  of,'  to  treat  as  important  or  of  conse- 
quence;  cherish:  'make  of,'  to  understand  re- 
specting ;  consider  :  *  make  over,'  to  transfer ; 
settle  :    *  make   out,'   clear  ;    exphiin  ;    prove  : 

*  make  up,'  to  gather  together ;  compose ;  shape; 
also  to  reconcile;  repair;  compensate.  As  a 
neuter  verb,  to  make  signifies  to  operate;  con- 
tribute; have  effect;  travel;  tend:  *to  make 
away  with,'  to  destroy  :  *  make  for,'  advantage  ; 
favor :  '  make  up  for,'  to  compensate  :  '  make 
with,'  to  concur:  make, as  a  substantive,  is  form; 
nature;  appearance  ;  stature.  Lir.  Johnson 
well  observes,  '  This  is  one  of  the  w-ords  so  fre- 
quently occurring,  and  used  with  so  much  lati- 
tude, that  its  whole  extent  is  not  easily  compre- 
hended, nor  are  its  attenuated  and  fugitive 
meanings  easily  caught  and  restrained.  The 
original  sense,  including  eidier  prc<luction  or 
formation,  may  be  traced  through  all  the  varieties 
of  application.' 

A  make-bate  is  a  breeder  of  quariels  :  make- 
peace, a  reconciler  of  them  :  make-weight,  any 
small  substance  designed  to  make  up  a  given 
weight. 

And  thei  seyden  to  him  whi  the  disciplis  of  Jon  . 
fasten  ofte  and  maken  preieris,  also  and  of  the  Fa- 
risees,  but  thin  eten  and  drynken "?  Lnli.  v. 

Alle  thingis  weren  maad  by  hym,  and  withouten 
him  was  maad  nothing,  that  thing  that  was  maad. 

Wictif.  Jon. 

Let  us  make  man  in  our  image.  Gen.  i.  26. 

Joseph  raatfe  ready  his  chariot,  and  went  up  to 
meet  Israel.  Genesis. 

She  made  haste,  and  let  down  her  pitcher. 

Gen.  xxlv.  46. 

I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh. 

Fxod.  vii.  1, 

He  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool,  after  he  had 
made  it  a  molten  calf.  Exod.  xxxii.  4. 

He  shall  make  amends  for  the  harm  that  he  hath 
done.  Leviticus. 

Joshua  and  all  Israel  made  as  if  they  were  beaten 
before  them  and  fled.  Josh.  viii.  15. 

Give  unto  Solomon  a  perfect  heart  to  build  the 
palace  for  the  which  I  have  made  provision. 

1  Cbron.  xxix.  19. 

Wealth  maketh  many  friends ;  but  the  poor  is  se- 
parated from  his  neighbour.  Piov.  xix.  4. 

I  sought  for  a  man  among  them  that  should  make 
vp  the  hedge,  and  stand  in  the  gap  befon:  me  for  the 
land.  Ezcliiel. 

They  made  light  of  it,  and  went  their  ways. 

Mdtth.  xxii. 

They  all  began  to  tnake  excuse.         Lnk,^  xiv.  18. 
'I'lie  man  hath  servid  you  of  his  conninges 

And  forthrid  well  your  law  in  his  makin^'irs. 

Chaucer.  Leyende  of  Good  Women. 

You  he  indeed  makers  or  marrers  of  all  men's 
manners  within  the  realm.      Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 

He  will  not  let  slip  any  advantage  to  make  auay 
him  whose  just  title,  ennobled  by  courage  and 
goodness,  may  one  day  shake  the  seat  of  a  never- 
secure  tyranny.  Sidnni, 
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The  king,  heiring  of  their  adventure,  suddenly 
falls  to  take  priile  in  truikhig  much  of  them,  extolling 
them  with  infinite  praises.  Id. 

Love  in  her  passions,  like  a  right  makebate,  whis- 
pered to  both  sides  arguments  of  quarrel.  Id. 

Clarence  w  is,  by  practice  of  evil  persons  about 
the  king  his  brother,  called  thence  away,  and  soon 
after,  by  sinister  means,  was  clean  made  awau. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 
There  lavish  nature,  in  her  best  attire. 
Pours  forth  sweet  odours,  and  alluring  sights  ; 
And  art  with  her  contending,  doth  aspire 
T"  excel  the  natural  with  made  delights.  Spenser. 
Seeing  they  judge  this  to  make  nothing  in  the  world 
for  them.  Hooker. 

Whatsoever,  to  make  up  the  doctrine  of  man's 
salvation,  is  added  as  in  supply  of  the  scripture's 
insufficiency,  \ve  reject  it.  Id. 

She  may  j.'ive  so  much  credit  to  her  own  laws,  as 
to  make  their  sentence  weightier  than  any  bare  and 
naked  conceit  to  the  contrary.  1 1. 

Antiquity,  custom,  and  consent,  in  the  church  of 
Go.l,  making  with  that  which  law  doth  establish,  are 
themselves  most  sufficient  reasons  to  uphold  the  same, 
unless  some  notable  publick  inconvenience  enforce 
the  contrary.  Id. 

I\Iy  mother  I  slew  at  my  very  birth,  and  since 
have  made  awau  two  of  her  brothers,  and  haply  to 
make  way  for  the  purposes  of  others  against  myself. 

Hay  ward. 
Make  on,  upon  the  heads 
Of  men,  struck  down  like  piles,  to  reach  the  lives 
Of  those  remain  and  stand. 

Ben  Jonson's  Catiline. 
The  A^enetians,  provoked  by  the  Turk  with  divers 
injuries,  both  by  sea  and  land,  resolved,  without 
delay,  to  make  war  likewise  upon  him.  Knotles. 

The  grand  master,  guarded  with  a  company  of 
most  v:aliant  knights,  drove  them  out  again  by  force, 
and  made  gnod  the  place.  Id. 

Xaycus  was  wonderfully  beloved,  and  made  of,  by 
the  Turkish  merchants,  whose  language  he  had 
learned.  Id. 

One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him  ; 
Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message.        Shakspeare. 
He's  in  for  a  commodity  of   brown  pepper ;    of 
which  he  made  five  marks  ready  money.  Id. 

If  I  suspect  without  cause,  why  then  make  sport 
at  me  ;  then  let  me  be  your  jest.  Id. 

This  is  the  night. 
That  either  makes  me,  or  fordoes  me  quite.       Id, 
A  hundred  pound  or  two,  to  j)iake  merry  withai. 

Id. 
Some  undeserved  fault 
I'll  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed.  Id. 

He  may  have  a  likely  guess. 
How  these  were  they  that  made  away  his  brother. 

Id. 
This  letter  doth  make  gnod  the  friar's  words.     Id. 
The  bird  is  dead 
'i'hat  we  have  made  so  much  on ! 

Id.   Cumbeline. 
The  reasons  you  alledge  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  of  distempered  blood, 
Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 
'Twixt  right  and  wrong. 

Id.   Troilus  and  Cresiida. 
Is  not  the  lady  Constance  in  this  troop  1 
— I  know  she  is  not ;  for  this  match  made  up, 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much. 

Shakspeare. 
Oh  me,  lieutenant !   what  villains  have  done  this? 
— I  think,  that  one  of  them  is  hereabouts, 
And  cannot  make  awau.  Id. 


To  be  a  makepeace  shall  become  my  age.  Id. 

You  must  make  a  great  difference  between  Her- 
cules's  labours  by  land,  and  Jason's  voyage  by  sea 
for  the  golden  fleece.  Bacon. 

Lye  not  erect  but  hollow,  which  is  in  the  making 
of  the  bed  ;  or  with  the  legs  gathered  up,  which  is 
the  more  wholesome.  Id. 

The  wind  came  about,  and  settled  in  the  west  for 
many  days,  so  as  we  could  make  little  or  no  way. 

Id. 

The  king  went  to  Latham,  to  make  merrxi  with  his 
mother  and  the  earl.  Id.   Henru  VII. 

i'rajan  would  say  of  the  vain  jealousy  of  princes 
that  seek  to  make  airny  those  that  aspire  to  their 
succession,  that  there  was  never  king  that  did  put 
to  death  his  successor.  Bacon. 

They  made  no  account  but  that  the  navy  should 
be  absolutely  master  of  the  seas. 

Id.    War  with  Spain. 

Warily  provide,  that  while  we  make  forth  to  that 
which  is  better,  we  meet  not  with  that  which  is 
worse.  Id.   Emails. 

A  wonderful  erroneous  observation  that  maketh 
about,  is  commonly  received  contrary  to  experience. 

Bacon. 

None  deny  there  is  a  God,  but  those  for  whom  it 
maketh  that  there  were  no  God.  Id.  Elssays. 

A  gentleman  and  his  wife  will  ride  to  make  merry 
with  his  neighbour,  and  after  a  day  those  two  go  to 
a  third  ;  in  which  progress  they  encrease  like  snow- 
balls, till  through  their  burlhensome  weight  they 
break.  Carew's  Surveij  of  Cornwall. 

Behold  :  to  have  made  the  least  clod  of  nothing 
is  more  above  wonder  than  to  multiply  a  world. 

Bp.  Hall. 

It  wAikes  to  this  purpose,  that  the  light  conserving 
stones  in  Italy  must  be  set  in  the  sun  before  they  re- 
tain light.  Dighy. 

All  the  actions  of  his  life  were  ripped  up  and 
surveyed,  and  all  malicious  glosses  made  upon  all  he 
had  said,  and  all  he  had  done.  Clarendon. 

He   was  the   more    inflamed  with    the  desire   of 
battle  with  Waller,  to  make  even  all  accounts.      Id. 
Ilemember'st  thou 

Thy  making,  while  the  Maker  gave  thee  being? 

3Iilton. 
I  have  made  way 

To  some  Philistian  lords,  with  whom  to  treat. 

Id. 
I  was  assured,  that  nothing  was  designed 

Against  thee  but  safe  custody  and  hold ; 

That  made  for  me,  1  knew  that  liberty 

Would  draw  thee  forth  to  perilous  enterprises. 

Id. 

On  Wednesaay  the  general  account  is  made  up 
and  printed,  and  on  Thursday  published.     Graunt. 

The  Phoenicians  made  claim  to  this  man  as  theirs, 
and  attributed  to  him  the  invention  of  letters. 

Hale. 

Making  any  similitudes  in  order  to  worship  is  pro* 
hibited.  Barrow. 

Widows,  who  have  tried  one  lover. 
Trust  none  again  till  th'  have  made  over. 

Hiulibras. 

I  borrowed  that  celebrated  name  for  an  evidence  to 
my  subject,  that  so  what  was  wanting  in  my  proof 
mio-ht  be  made  up  in  the  example.  Glanville. 

Those  mercurial  spirits  which  were  only  lent  the 
earth  to  shew  men  their  folly  in  admiring  it,  possess 
delio^hts  of  a  nobler  make  and  nature,  which  antedate 
immortality-  •'".• 

A  pint  of  salt  of  tartar,  exposed  unto  a  moist  air, 
will  rnake  more  liquor  than  the  former  measure  will 
contain.  Browne. 
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'  Arosfa  recordeth,  they  tliat  sail  in  the  middle  can 
make  no  land  of  either  side. 

Browne's  Vulgar  Ei-rours. 
Give  poets  leave  to  ntake  themselves  awaii. 

Roscommnn. 
The  heaven,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  boundless  sea, 
Make  but  one  temple  for  the  Deity.  Mailer. 

Debtors, 
When  they  never  mean  to  pay, 
To  some  friend  make  all  away.  Id. 

When  he  comes  to  make  good  his  confident  under- 
taking, he  is  fain  to  say  things  that  agree  very  little 
with  one  another.  Boyle. 

A  thing  may  make  to  my  present  purpose.  Id. 
We  are  to  vindicate  the  just  providence  of  God  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  and  to  endeavour,  as 
well  as  we  can,  upon  an  imperfect  view  of  things,  to 
make  out  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  all  the  seeming 
discords  and  irregularities  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion. Tillotson's  Sermons. 

The  stone  wall  which  divides  China  from  Tartary 
is  reckoned  nine  hundred  miles  long,  running  over 
rocks,  and  making  way  for  rivers  through  mighty 
arches.  Temple. 

J'he  easy  and  the  lazy  Tnake  mtich  of  the  gout  ; 
and  yet,  making  much  of  themselves  too,  they  take 
care  to  carrj'  it  presently  to  bed,  and  keep  it  warm. 

Id. 
I  passed  the  summer  here  at  Nimeguen,  without 
the  least  remembrance  of  what  had  happened  to  me 
in  the  spring,  till  about  the  end  of  .September,  and 
then  I  began  to  feel  a  pain  1  knew  not  what  to  make 
of,  in  the  same  joint  of  my  other  foot.  Id. 

Both  combine 
To  make  their  greatness  by  the  fall  of  man. 

Dryden. 

What  hope,  O  Pantheus !  whither  can  we  run  ? 

AVhere  make  a  stand  ?  and  what  may  yet  be  done  ? 

r  ^'^- 

While  merchants  make  long  voyages  by  sea 
To  get  estates,  he  cuts  a  shorter  way.  Id. 

I  bred  you  up  to  arms,  raised  you  to  power. 
Permitted  you  to  fight  for  this  usurper  ; 
All  to  make  sure  the  vengeance  of  this  day. 
Which  even  this  day  has  ruined.  Id. 

I've  made  the  port  already, 
And  laugh  securely  at  the  lazy  storm.      Id. 
Now  mark  a  little  why  Virgil  is  so  much  con- 
cerned to  make  this  marriage  ;  it  was  to  make  way 
for  the  divorce  which  he  intended  afterwards. 

Id.   JEneid. 
Deep  in  a  cave  the  sybil  makes  abode. 

Dryden. 
Each  element  his  dread  command  obeys, 
W  ho  makes  or  ruins  with  a  smile  or  frown.        Id. 
The  loss  was  private  that  I  made  ; 
'Twas  but  myself  I  lost ;  I  lost  no  legions. 

I  will  neither  plead  my  age  nor  sickness  In  e.vcuse 
of  the  faults  which  I  have  made.  Id. 

Gomez !  what  makest  thou  here  with  a  whole  bro- 
therhood of  city-bailiffs  1  Id.  Spanish  I'ruar. 
"'11  either  die,  or  I'll  make  good  the  place. 

Dryden, 
Makes  she  no  more  of  me  than  of  a  slave  1  Id. 

Make  out  the  rest, — I  am  disordered  so, 
I  know  not  farther  what  to  say  or  do.  Id. 

The  wise  betimes  make  over  their  estates.     Id. 
The  bull 
His  easier  conquest  proudly  <lid  forego; 
And  making  at  him  with  a  furious  bound. 
From  his  bent  forehead  aimed  a  double  wound. 

Id. 
Is  our  perfection  of  so  frail  a  make, 
As  every  plot  ran  undermine  and  shake  T     Id. 


Upon  the  decease  of  a  lion  the  beasts  met  to  cliuse 
a  king :  several  put  up,  but  one  was  not  of  make  for 
a  king  ;  another  wanted  brains  or  strength. 

L'  Estrange. 

Our  desires  carry  the  mind  out  to  absent  good, 
according  to  the  necessity  which  we  think  there  is 
of  it,  to  the  making  or  encrease  of  our  happiness. 

...  Locke. 

In  respect  of  actions  withm  the  reach  of  such  a 
power  in  him,  a  man  seems  as  free  as  it  is  possible 
for  freedom  to  make  him.  /^_ 

How  will  the  farmer  be  able  to  make  up  his  rent 
at  quarter  day  ?  /^/  _ 

'Ihey  mow  fern  green,  and,  burning  of  them  to 
ashes,  make  the  ashes  up  into  balls  with  a  little 
water.  Mortimer. 

Me  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  liaht 
0{  makeweight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  task 
Of  loving  friend  delights.  Phillips. 

A  monstrous  boar  rusht  forth  ;  his  baleful  eyes 
Shot  glaring  fire,  and  his  stiff-pointed  bristles 
Rose  high  upon  his  back  ;  at  me  he  made. 
Whetting  his  tusks. 

Smith's  Phedra  and  IlippoUtus. 
I  desired  he  would  let  me  see  his  book  :  he  did 
so,  smiling :  I  could  not  make  any  thing  of  it. 

Taller. 
Zeal  should  be  made  up  of  the  largest  measures  of 
spiritual  love,  desire,   hope,   hatred,  grief,  indigna- 
tion. Sprat. 

j\Ien  of  wit  and  parts,  but  of  short  thoughts  and 
little  meditation,  distrust  every  thing  for  fiction  that 
is  not  the  dictate  of  sense,  or  made  out  immediately 
to  their  senses.  Burnet. 

Egypt,  mad  with  superstition  grown, 
Makes  gods  of  monsters.  Tate's  Juvenal. 

He  is  to  encounter  an  enemy  made  up  of  wiles  and 
stratagems  ;   an  old  serpent,  a  long  experienced  de- 
ceiver. South. 
'J'hose  who  are  wise  in  courts. 
Make  friendships  with  the  ministers  of  state. 
Nor  seek  the  ruins  of  a  wretched  exile.       Howe. 
Old  mouldering  urns,  racks,  daggers,  and  distress 
Make  up  the  frightful  horror  of  rhe  place.       Garth. 

These  are  the  lineaments  of  flattery,  which  do  to- 
gether make  up  a  face  of  most  extreme  deformity. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Make  some  request,  and  I, 
Whate'er  it  be,  with  tliat  request  comply. 

Addison. 
How  happy  each  of  the  sexes  would  be,  if  there 
was  a  window  in  the  breast  of  every  one  that  makes 
or  receives  love.  Id. 

What  multitude  of  infants  have  been  made  awarj 
by  those  who  brought  them  into  the  world !         Id. 

There  is  another  statue  in  brass  of  Apollo,  with  a 
modern  inscription  on  the  pedestal,  which  I  know 
not  what  to  make  of.  Id. 

My  w  aist  is  reduced  to  the  depth  of  four  inches 
b}  what  I  have  already  inade  over  to  my  neck. 

Id.   Guardian. 
Oh  he  was  all  made  up  of  love  and  charms  ; 
Whatever  maid  could  wish,  or  man  admire. 

Addison. 
The  women  of  Greece  wore  seized  with  an  unac- 
countable   melancholy,  which    disposed    several    of 
them  to  make  awaii  with  themselves.  Id. 

Several  lies  are  produced  in  the  loyal  ward  of 
I'ortsoken  of  so  feeble  a  make,  as  not  to  bear  carriage 
to  tlio  lioyal  Exchange.  Id.   Freeholder. 

Did  I  but  purpose  to  embark  with  thee, 
^Vhilc  gentle  zcpliyrs  play  in  prosperous  gales  ; 
liut  would  forsake  the  ship,  and  make  \he  shuar, 
When  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar. 

Prior. 
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Age  and  youth  cannot  be  made  over:  nolliiug  but 
time  can  take  away  years,  or  give  them.       Collier. 

lie  was  to  nud-e  up  his  accounts  with  his  lord,  and 
by  an  easy  undiscoverable  cheat  he  could  provide 
against  the  impending  distresis.      l{ot;ers's  Senmms. 

In  the  passages  from  divines,  most  of  the  reason- 
ings wliicli  make  out  both  my  propositions  are  already 
suggested.  Alterburu. 

There  must  needs  be  another  state  to  make  up  the 
inequalities  of  this,  and  to  solve  all  irregular  appear- 
ances, ^d. 

Were  it  permitted,  he  should  make  the  tour  of  the 
whole  system  of  the  sun.  Ailnithnot. 

If  it  is  meant  of  the  value  of  the  purchase,  it  was 
very  high  ;  it  being  hardly  posiiible  to  make  so  much 
of  land,  unless  it  was  reckoned  at  a  very  lovv  price. 

hi. 

A  catapotium  is  a  medicine  swallowed  solid,  and 
most  commonly  made  up  in  pill:;.  Id.   On  Coins. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  your  friends,  that 
you  mnke  as  if  you  hanged  yourself,  and  they  will 
give  it  out  that  you  are  quite  dead.  Arbuthnot. 

Thus  wisely  she  makes  tep  her  time. 
Mis-spent  when  youth  was  in  its  prime. 

Glancille. 

Antiquaries  malie  out  the  most  ancient  medals 
from  a  letter  with  great  difficulty  to  be  discerned. 

Felton. 

The  second  mejcy  made  over  to  us  by  the  second 
covenant,  is  the  promise  of  pardon.  Hammond. 

The  same  who  have  made  free  with  the  greatest 
names  in  church  and  state,  and  exposed  to  the  world 
the  private  misfortunes  of  families.  Dunciad. 

It  may  be  with  superior  souls  as  with  gigantick, 
which  exceed  the  due  proportion  of  parts,  and,  like 
the  old  heroes  of  that  vrnke,  commit  something  near 
extravagance.  Pope. 

This  the  divine  Cecilia  found. 
And  to  her  Maker''s  praise  confined  the  sound.    Id. 

I  dare  promise  her  boldly  what  few  of  her  makers 
of  visits  and  compliments  dare  to  do.     Id.  Letters. 

You  conceive  you  have  no  more  to  do  than, 
having  found  the  principal  word  in  a  concordance, 
introduce  as  nmch  of  the  verse  as  will  serve  your 
turn,  though  in  reality  it  makes  nothing  for  you. 

^wift. 

Upon  one  side  were  huge  pieces  of  iron  cut  into 
strange  figures,  which  we  know  not  what  to  make  of. 

Moor,  to  whom  that  patent  was  made  oiet,  was 
forced  to  leave  off  coining.  Id. 

I  dare  engage  to  make  it  out,  that  they  will  have 
their  full  principal  and  interest  at  six  per  cent.  Id. 

The  parties  among  us  are  made  up  on  one  side  of 
moderate  whigs,  and  on  the  other  of  presbyterians. 

Id. 

Blinded  he  is  by  the  love  of  himself  to  believe 
that  the  right  is  wrong,  and  wrong  is  right,  when  it 
makes  for  his  own  advantage.  Id. 

Outrageous  party-writers  are  like  a  couple  of 
makehates,  who  inflame  small  quarrels  by  a  thousand 
stories.  Id, 

The  child  taught  to  believe  any  occurrence  to  be  a 
good  or  evil  omen,  or  any  day  of  the  week  lucky, 
hath  a  wide  inroad  made  upon  the  soundness  of  his 
understanding,  iru^s. 

The  power  of  reasoning  was  given  us  by  our  Maker 
to  pursue  truths.  Id.  Logick. 

He  is  not  that  goose  and  ass  that  Valla  would 
make  him.  Baker, 

Nature  no  such  hard  task  enjoins  :  she  gave 
A  make  to  man  directive  of  his  thought ; 
A  make  set  upright,  pointing  to  the  stars. 
As  who  shall  say,  '  Kead  thy  chief  lesson  there.' 

Young. 


Make,  n.  s.  Sax.  niaca,  jemaca.  Com- 
panion ;  favorite.     Obsolete. 

And  if  so  fall  the  chevetain  be  taxe 
On  eyther  side  or  elles  sleth  his  make. 
No  longer  shall  the  to  urnaying  ylast. 

Chaucer,   Cant,  Talei, 
The  elf  wherewith  astonied. 
Upstarted  lightly  from  his  looser  make, 
And  his  unsteady  weapons  'gan  in  hand  to  take. 
Faerie  Queene, 
Bid  her  therefore  herself  soon  ready  make, 
To  wait  on  love  amongst  his  lovely  crew  ; 
Where  every  one  that  niisseth  then  her  make, 
Shall  be  by  him  amearst  with  penance  due. 

Spenser. 
For  since  the  wise  town, 
Has  let  the  sports  down. 
Of  j\Iay  games  and  morris. 
The  maids  and  their  makes, 
At  dances  and  wakes, 
Had  their  napkins  and  posies, 
And  the  wipers  for  noses. 

Ben  Jonion's  Owls, 
]\IAKO,  a  market  town  and  bishop's  sec  of 
Hungary,  in  the  palatinate  of  Csanad,  on  the 
river  Marosch.  The  Greeks  and  Calvinists  have 
churches  here  ;  and  the  population  is  estimated 
at  7000.  It  is  nine  miles  west  by  north  of 
Csanad. 

MAKOOA,  a  people  of  Eastern  Africa,  de- 
scribed by  the  Portuguese  as  inhabiting  the 
country  behind  jVIotambique.  They  are  very 
warlike  and  barbarous,  but  have  gained  a  know- 
ledge of  musketry,  which  they  use  skilfully,  as 
well  as  spears  and  the  bow :  they  tattoo  their 
skins,  file  their  teeth,  and  have  on  the  whole  a 
most  forbidding  appearance, 

MAKRI,  a  sea-port  of  Asia  Minor,  situated 
on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name.  The  harbour  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  gulf  affords  deep  and  safe  navi- 
gation. At  this  place,  travellers  from  Constan- 
tinople, and  expresses  sent  by  the  Turkish 
government,  embark  for  Egypt,  Fire-wood  is 
also  sent  to  that  country;  and  timber, tar, cattle, 
and  salt,  to  Rhodes,  "There  is  therefore  always 
a  good  deal  of  shipping  here.  Provisions  are 
cheap,  and  easy  to  be  procured.  The  air,  how- 
ever, is  unhealthy ;  and  a  complete  malaria  pre- 
vails. When  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  there,  in  the 
Tigre,  he  had  in  one  week  100  placed  on  the 
sick  list.  This  unhealthiness  appears  to  arise 
partly  from  the  ruins  with  which  its  site  is 
covered,  and  partly  from  the  high  mountains 
which,  rising  on  all  sides,  place  it  as  it  were  in 
the  bottom  of  a  pit.  The  most  remarkable  object 
in  the  town  of  Makri  consists  of  the  ruins  of 
Telmessus,  upon  which  it  is  built,  and  of  which 
an  immense  theatre  alone  remains  conspicuous. 
It  was  built  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  to  whose 
shelving  sides  the  structure  is  adapted.  In 
front  extended  a  noble  terrace,  to  which  a  mag- 
nificent flight  of  steps  conducted  from  the  sea. 
The  sides  of  the  mountains  appear  also  hewn 
into  magnificent  tombs ;  not  only  the  chambers, 
but  the  columns  in  front,  being  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  The  stones  enclosing  the  place 
where  the  bodies  are  deposited  have  been  so 
nicely  joined,  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  dis- 
cover the  place  where  the  entrance  had  been. 
There  are  also  large  vaulted  caves,  in  the  comer 
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of  which  is  a  recess,  wlience  it  is  supposed  the 
ancient  soothsayers  uttered  responses,  which 
appeared  supernatural  to  the  credulous  votaries 
who  came  to  consult  them. 

No  place  was  more  renowned  in  antiquity 
than  this  for  the  art  of  divination.  There  is  also 
a  monument,  consisting  of  huge  masses  of  stone, 
placed  together  without  cement,  and  bearing 
every  appearance  of  having  supported  some 
enormous  obelisk  or  pyramid.  Dr.  Clarke 
tliinks  this  may  not  impossibly  have  been  the 
mausoleum  of  Artemisia.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  aspect  of  this  part  of 
Asia  JNIinor.  The  inhabitants  are  remarkably 
rude,  lawless,  and  daring  ;  which  calls  for  pecu- 
liar precautions  in  the  vessels  which  come  here 
for  water  or  provisions.  125  miles  south-east  of 
Smyrna.     Long.  29°  30'  E.,  lat.  30°  58'  N. 

MALABAR,  a  maritime  province  of  Hindos- 
tan,  situated  between  10°  and  13°  of  N.  lat.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of 
Canara,  on  the  south  by  the  rajah  of  Cochin's 
territories,  to  the  east  it  has  the  chain  of  lofty 
mountains  denominated  the  Western  Ghauts, 
and  on  the  west  it  is  washed  by  the  sea.  That 
portion  of  this  province  which  borders  on  the 
sea  is  a  level  and  of  a  poor  soil ;  but  many  of 
the  hills  and  intervening  valleys  of  the  interior 
are  extremely  fertile.  This  country  is  intersected 
by  a  number  of  mountain  streams  which  over- 
flow their  banks  during  the  rainy  season;  but 
their  channels  are  frequently  dry,  except  as  far 
as  the  tide  reaches,  and  their  courses  generally 
short.  The  chief  produce  is  timber,  sandal- 
wood, cocoa  nuts,  coir,  and  black  pepper.  The 
principal  towns  Calicut,  Tellichery,  and  Cana- 
nore.  The  villages  are  numerous,  and  neatly 
built  of  mud,  washed  with  lime,  and  thatched 
with  palmira  leaves. 

This  was  the  first  part  of  India  visited  by 
Europeans ;  V^asco  de  Gama  having  landed  at 
Calicut  in  the  month  of  May  1498.  He  found 
the  country  governed  by  different  Hindoo  princes  • 
the  principal  of  whom  is  called  by  the  Portu- 
guese the  Zamorin  rajah.  Previously  to  this  there 
seem  to  have  been  several  colonies  of  oriental 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Mahometans,  established 
here,  each  .of  whom  have  since  increased  in 
number.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are,  how- 
ever, Hindoos  of  various  castes ;  as  the  Nam- 
bourine  Brahmins ;  the  military  tribe  of  Nairs, 
of  which  are  the  rajahs,  and  among  whom  exist 
the  systems  of  polyandri,  and  the  inheritance 
devolving  to  the  children  of  the  sister,  no  m.an 
knowing  his  own  child.  The  inferior  caste  is 
the  Parian  or  Pariar;  contemned  by  all  the  rest, 
arwl  being  in  great  proportion  slaves.  There, 
however,  exists  a  yet  more  wretched  class,  tlie 
Niadis,  who  are  not  permitted  to  enter  towns  or 
villages,  but  reside  in  the  woods,  and  live  by 
hunting  and  robbing. 

The  descendants  of  Europeans,  particularly 
the  Portuguese,  are  numerous ;  as  also  those  of 
the  Arabic  Mussulmans,  or  their  converts  called 
Mapillas.  About  the  year  1706,  Malabar  was 
subdued  by  Hyder  Aly  ;  during  the  war  the 
rajah  of  Calicut  committed  suicide,  and  the 
other  chiefs  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
territories,  and  take  refuge  in  the  mountains.     In 


the  war  between  Tippoo  Sultan  and  the  British, 
in  1790,  several  of  these  chiefs  joined  our  army  ; 
and,  when  Tippoo  had  been  compelled  to  relin- 
quish a  large  portion  of  his  territories,  the  pro- 
vince of  Malabar  was  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Bombay ;  on  which  tlie  diflerent  Nair 
chiefs  were  reinstated  in  their  former  possessions, 
but  they  failed  in  all  their  engagements  as 
to  the  revenues,  and  their  mode  of  government 
A^'as  found  to  be  wretched  in  the  extreme.  Tiiey 
were  in  consequence  deprived  of  authority,  and 
allowed  one-fifth  of  tiie  revenues  for  their  sup- 
port. On  their  subsequent  revolt,  the  province 
was  transferred  to  the  government  of  Madras, 
which  have  divided  it  into  two  collectorships  ;  and 
since  this  arrangement  the  country  has  been 
much  improved:  in  the  year  1807  it  yielded  a 
revenue  of  nearly  twenty-five  lacs  of  rupees. 

Malabar  Cape,  or  Sandy  Point,  a  strip  of 
land  projecting  out  from  the  south-east  part  of 
Cape  Cod,  in  Massachusetts,  about  eight  miles 
south  by  west.     Long.  70°  3'  W.,  lat.  41°  33'  N. 

Malabar  Poikt,  a  promontory  on  the  island 
of  Bombay,  near  which  there  is  a  celebrated 
Hindoo  temple,  the  object  of  pilgrimage,  and  a 
rock  containing  a  fissure,  by  passing  through  which 
the  superstitious  believe  they  are  purified  from 
sin.  The  neighbouring  village  is  inhabited  by 
Brahmins. 

MALACCA,  or  Malaya,  a  considerable 
country  of  India,  beyond  the  Ganges,  south-east 
of  Siam,  is  200  leagues  long  and  forty  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  Its  absolute  limits  are  not, 
however,  strictly  defined ;  the  narrow  tract  that 
separates  the  bay  of  Bengal  from  the  gulf  of 
Siam,  called  the  istinnus  of  Kraw,  is  its  connect- 
ing point  in  that  country.  The  interior  is  occu- 
pied by  mountains,  covered  with  impenetrable 
forests,  and  apparently  almost  uninlrabited  ;  the 
highest  sumrrit  is  that  named  Mount  Ophir, 
south-east  of  Malacca.  These  mountains  con- 
tain tin  mines,  and  give  rise  to  numerous  rivers, 
most  of  which  are  navigable  by  small  vessels, 
and  sonre  of  them  for  vessels  of  burden.  The 
coasts  seem  to  be  divided  into  seven  petty 
sovereignties,  of  which  Queda,  Pera,  Salangore, 
are  on  the  w^est ;  Johore  at  the  east  extremity; 
and  Pahang,  Tringano,  and  Patany  on  the  east. 
The  first  place  on  the  west  coast  is  Bangri  in 
9°;  it  has  a  considerable  native  trade,  but  is 
seldom  visited  by  Europeans. 

Queda,  or  Qualla  Batrang,  one  of  the  chief 
trading  places  of  tlie  peninsula,  is  iri  6°  N.  Its 
river's  moutii  is  crossed  by  a  mud  bank  with 
twelve  feet  water  at  spring  tides,  but  vessels  of 
300  tons  can  ascend  it.  'The  banks  of  the  river 
are  swampy,  and  covered  with  jungle  towards 
its  mouth.  Seven  miles  up  it  is  a  brick  fort  and 
village,  named  Allostar,  the  residence  of  the 
rajah.  It  contains  about  300  houses,  inhabited 
by  Chinese,  Malays,  and  Chulias.  (Chinese  are 
indeed  found  established  in  almost  all  tlic  prin- 
cipal Malay  towns.  Its  trade  has  greatly  de- 
clined since  the  establishment  of  Prince  o' 
Wales's  Island.  Provisions,  particularly  bul- 
locks and  poultry,  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  are 
abundant  here. 

Qualla  Moorba,  six  leagues  south  of  (iueda, 
is  a  large,  deep,  and  rapid  river,  with  a  great 
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sand-bank  before  it;  it  descends  from  mountains 
abounding  in  tin.  Fry  River  succeeds,  and  has 
a  Mala}  town  at  its  entrance,  whicli,  togetlier 
with  a  district  eighteen  miles  up  the  river,  and 
three  miles  in  breadth,  was  ceded  in  1800  by  the 
rajah  of  Queda  to  the  East  India  Company, 
and  is  dependent  on  Prince  of  Wales's  Island. 

Malacca,  the  chief  town  of  the  peninsula,  is 
situated  on  the  small  river  Crysorant,  which  can 
only  be  entered  by  the  Malay  proas.  The  fort 
or  citadel  of  St.  Paul,  built  by  the  Portuguese, 
is  on  an  elevation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
and  contains  all  the  government  buildings,  and  a 
garrison  of  500  troops.  The  town  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  (which  is  crossed  by  a  briflge 
of  several  arches)  is  surrounded  by  entrench- 
ments, to  protect  it  from  the  Malays :  it  contains 
about  too  Europeans,  250  half  caste,  5000 
Chinese,  6000  Malays,  and  600  Chulias.  The 
road  is  entirely  open,  and  large  ships  are 
obliged  to  anchor  three  miles  from  the  town, 
from  the  shoalness  of  the  water  closer  m.  The 
country  a  little  way  inland  is  hilly;  and  to  the 
east  of  the  town  rises  the  lofty  mountain  of 
Ledang,  also  called  Queen's  Mountain,  and 
Ophir.  The  land  near  the  shore  is  low,  and 
tliickly  covered  with  wood,  which  it  might  be 
supposed  would  render  the  town  unhealthy  ;  on 
the  contrary,  however,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
healthy  places  of  India,  in  no  part  of  which  are 
there  more  instances  of  longevity.  Malacca  was 
formerly  a  great  trading  place  for  tin,  but  which 
is  now  carried  to  Prince  of  Wales's  Island.  It 
is,  however,  an  excellent  place  for  ships  to  touch 
at,  provisions  being  in  great  abundance,  and 
fruits  in  an  unparalleled  profusion  and  variety. 
Amongst  them  is  the  delicious  mangustine,  of 
which  this  seems  to  be  the  western  limit. 

.lohore  River  is  near  the  extremity  of  the 
Malay  peninsula;  it  is  of  considerable  size,  with 
two  channels  in,  formed  by  tiie  large  island  of 
Sincapore.  The  town  where  the  rajah  resides  is 
twenty  miles  up  the  river,  and  is  a  considerable 
Malay  native  trading  place,  but  seldom  visited 
by  1-luropeans. 

Point  Romania,  Oojong  Tanah  of  the  Malays, 
is  the  south-east  point  of  the  peninsula,  and  is  a 
low  point  with  a  hummuck,  named  Mount  Bar- 
bucet,  west  of  it.  Off  it  is  a  cluster  of  rocky 
islets,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  point  is  Ro- 
mania River,  with  but  two  or  three  feet  at  its 
narrow  entrance  at  low  water. 

Point  Romania  is  also  the  east  limit  of  the 
strait  of  Sincapore,  which  forms  the  communi- 
cation between  the  strait  of  Malacca  and  the 
China  Sea.  This  extremity  of  ttie  peninsula  is 
uninhabited  and  covered  with  wood,  the  retreat 
of  w  ild  elephants,  buffaloes,  deer,  hogs,  monkeys, 
peacocks,  &c.  The  rivers  are  full  of  alligators 
and  guanas,  and  the  rocks  covered  with  oysters. 
In  the  middle  of  the  strait  of  Sincapore  is 
Pedro  Branco,  or  the  White  Rock,  named  from 
its  being  whitened  by  the  dung  of  sea  birds.  It 
is  surrounded  by  sunken  rocks. 

Malacca  has  a  partial  dependence  upon  Siam. 
Formerly  the  Siamese  monarchy  had  its  supre- 
macy owned  by  the  whole  peninsula;  but,  since 
it  sunk  under  the  power  of  the  Burmans,  all  the 
southern    part  has    shaken    ofi"  the   yoke.     The 


Malays  are  well  known,  and  widely  diffused 
throughout  all  the  east.  They  are  said,  however, 
not  to  have  been  natives  of  this  country,  origi- 
nally, but  to  have  come  from  the  district  of  Pa- 
lembang  in  Sumatra,  en  the  banks  of  the  river 
Malaya,  and  thence  to  have  founded  the  city  of 
Malacca  in  1252.  The  supreme  internal  power 
resides  in  a  rajah,  who  assumes  the  title  of 
sultan,  and  who  has  under  him  a  number  of 
dattoos  or  nobles,  but  tiie  whole  system  is  of  a 
very  precarious  and  particular  character.  The 
people  are  the  terror  of  Asia  as  pirates.  In  the 
pursuit  of  plunder  or  conquest,  they  show  them- 
selves daring,  vindictive,  and  insatiable;  merci- 
less to  enemies  and  strangers,  and  capricious  to 
their  friends  and  associates.  Tliat  which  can 
be  construed  into  an  insult  drives  them  to  fury  ; 
and  has  often  impelled  them  to  deeds  of  frenzy, 
known  by  the  name  of  running  amok,  peculiar 
to  themselves.  He  who  has  resolved  upon  this, 
begins  by  taking  a  dose  of  opium,  till  he  is  half 
intoxicated  ;  he  then  throws  loose  his  long  black 
hair,  draws  his  crise,  and  rushes  into  the  streets, 
crying  '  kill,  kill,'  and  in  fact  kills  every  one 
that  encounters  him  in  his  career.  But  under 
the  British  government  this  practice  has  gene- 
rally disappeared.  Some  writers  indeed  wholly 
attribute  it  to  the  oppressions  of  their  former 
conquerors,  and  assert  that  the  Malays  possess 
higher  sentiments  of  honor,  greater  fidelity  to 
their  word,  and  upon  the  whole  a  more  estimable 
character  than  the  natives  of  India.  '  They  are 
even  mild  and  courteous  in  their  domestic  de- 
portment, and,  to  masters  who  treat  them  well, 
make  faithful  and  attached  domestics.  Piracy  is 
the  irregular  habit  which  is  most  deeply  rooted 
in  their  nature  ;  to  it  their  ideas  attach  no  dis- 
grace ;  on  the  contrary  its  successful  prosecution 
is  considered  as  glorious.' 

Their  language  is  distinguished  for  its  smooth- 
ness and  softness,  and  appears  to  have  a  basis  of 
Sanscrit,  with  a  tincture  of  Arabic.  It  has 
become,  like  the  French  in  Europe,  a  sort  of 
current  dialect  over  all  the  sea  coasts,  and  in  all 
mercantile  societies  of  the  east. 

Besides  tlie  Malays,  who  inhabit  the  coasts, 
the  peninsula  in  its  interior  tracts,  maintains 
another  race,  conceived  to  have  been  its  original 
inhabitants,  who  seem  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
Papuas  or  oriental  negroes.  They  have  the 
woolly  hair,  jet  black  skin,  thick  lip,  and  flat 
nose,  of  the  African,  and  are  called  by  the 
Malays  Samangs.  Those  established  in  the 
lower  districts,  plant  a  little  rice,  and  exchange 
the  resin,  bees'  wax,  and  honey  of  their  forests 
for  clothes  and  food.  The  Samangs  of  the 
mountains,  on  the  contrary,  are  said  to  be  com- 
plete savages,  who  have  no'fixed  abodes.  They 
subsist  entirely  by  hunting  and  plunder.  Ma- 
lacca also  contains  colonies  from  several  of  the 
neighbouring  countries  and  islands. 

MALACHI,  Ileb.  obxO)  i.  e.  my  messenger, 
the  last  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  He  pro- 
phesied about  300  years  before  Christ,  reproving 
the  Jews  for  their  wickedness  after  their  return 
from  Babylon,  and  condemning  the  priests  for 
being  careless  in  their  ministry;  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  the  few  who  maintained  their 
integrity.     He  distinctly  prophesies  of  the  Mes- 
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siah,  as  well  as  his  forerunner,  who  should  come 
in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah. 

MAL'ADY.  Fr.  maladie.  A  disease;  dis- 
temper; sickness. 

Better  it  is  to  be  private 
In  sorrow's  torments,    than  ty'd  to  the  pomp  of  a 
palace, 
Nurse  inward  maladies,  which  have  not  scope  to 

be  breathed  out.  .b'irfnev. 

Physicians  first  require,  that  the  malady  be  known 
ihoroughly,  afterwards  teach  how  to  cure  and  re- 
dress it.  Spenser. 

Say,  can  you  fast  ?  your  stomachs  are  too  young  : 
And  abstinence  engenders  maladies,         Skakspeare. 
Love's  a  malady  without  a  cure  ; 
Fierce  love  has  pierced  me  with  his  fiery  dart ; 
He  fires  within,  and  hisses  at  my  heart. 

Dryden. 
An  accidental   violence  of   motion    has  removed 
that  malady  that  has  baffled  the  skill  of  physicians. 

South. 
Unnumbered  maladies  his  joints  invade, 
Lay  siege  to  life,  and  press  the  dire  blockade  ; 
But  unextinguished  avarice  still  remains, 
And  dreaded  losses  aggravate  his  pains.  Johnson. 

MALAGA,  a  considerable  city  of  Spain,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Granada,  on  the  coast  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. It  is  said  to  be  the  third  city  of 
Spain  in  commercial  importance,  and  stands  at 
the  head  of  a  deep  bay,  having  a  large  plain  to 
the  north,  and  being  sheltered  east  and  west  by 
lofty  mountains. 

Mr.  Jacob,  who  visited  it  from  Gibraltar  dur- 
ing the  late  peninsular  war,  has  given  the  best 
modern  description  of  it  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. Like  all  Spanish  towns,  he  says,  it 
is  a  most  beautiful  object  at  a  distance,  but  will 
not  bear  a  near  inspection.  The  Alameyda  is  the 
only  part  of  the  town  which  is  handsome,  and 
that  is  truly  magnificent.  It  consists  of  a  foot- 
walk  in  the  middle,  about  eighty  feet  wide,  witli 
orange  and  oleander  trees  planted  on  each  side  : 
without  these  are  good  carriage  roads,  md  on 
both  sides  a  row  of  sumptuous  and  elegant  houses. 
When  the  trees  grow  to  a  size  large  enough  to 
afford  shade  it  will  be  a  charming  spot,  but  at 
present  they  are  not  much  taller  than  shrubs. 
At  the  end  of  this  walk  is  placed  a  beautiful 
n^arble  fountain,  consisting  of  three  basins  ranged 
above  each  other,  and  gradually  diminishing  in 
size  :  from  the  lower  basin  a  column  rises,  sup- 
ported by  beautiful  female  figures,  on  which  the 
second  rests :  the  third  basin  is  raised  on  a  similar 
column,  supported  by  other  groups  of  figures, 
and  the  whole  work  is  beautifully  executed.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  a  present  from  the  republic 
of  Genoa  to  the  emperor  Charles  V^.;  on  its  pas- 
sage it  was  captured  by  an  Algerine  corsair,  and 
afterwards  retaken  by  Don  Berandina  dc  Men- 
doza,  who  landed  it  at  this  city. 

The  streets  of  Malaga  are  very  narrow,  wIuIa 
■each  house,  surrounding  a  court  into  which  the 
windows  look,  is  very  large.  There  is  only  one 
square  in  the  town,  and  that  is  neither  spacious 
nor  handsome ;  and  the  churches  and  convents 
are  so  crowded  among  the  houses,  that  whatever 
beauty  they  may  possess  is  nearly  concealed.  An 
ancient  castle  in  good  preservation,  built  by  the 
Moors,  called  Gibralfaro,  stands  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  communicating  with  the  city :  from  many 
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Roman  inscriptions  found  here,  especially  by  our 
countryman  Carter,  it  is  evident  that  this  fortress 
was  the  site  of  a  Roman  temple  and  castle,  and 
the  bricks,  in  some  parts  of  tlie  foundation,  are 
manifestly  the  work  of  that  people;  but  the 
whole  superstructure  is  purely  Arabic.  The 
entrances  are  protected  by  a  contrivance  gene- 
rally found  in  the  Moorish  fortresses ;  over  each 
door  and  window  a  kind  of  chimney  is  con- 
structed the  bottom  of  wliich  is  level  v/ith  the 
upper  part  of  the  entrance,  and  the  top  termi- 
nates at  the  parapet ;  through  these  chimneys  the 
besieged  could  shoot  their  arrows  on  the  heads 
of  their  assailants, and  be  themselves  secure  from 
their  attacks.  The  modern  art  of  fortification,  if 
applied  to  this  castle,  would  make  it  impregna- 
ble; and,  as  it  commands  the  city,  it  would  be 
of  the  greatest  military  importance.  During  the 
wars  in  1487  the  capture  of  this  castle,  and  the 
submission  of  the  Moorish  garrison  to  the  arms 
of  Ferdinand,  caused  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Christians.  There  is  another  Moorish  building 
which  is  outwardly  in  great  perfection ;  it  was 
formerly  a  kind  of  dock,  in  which  the  Moorish 
gallies  were  laid  up,  but  it  is  now  converted  into 
storehouses.  An  Arabian  palace,  the  Alcasaba, 
stood  formerly  near  the  shore,  but  it  has  been 
partly  destroyed,  to  make  room  for  a  modern 
structure,  which  is  now  nearly  completed  :  it  is 
the  new  custom-house,  and  stands  near  the 
water ;  the  style  is  purely  Spanish,  and  is  very 
beautiful. 

The  cathedral  is  a  fine  object,  and  said  to  be 
as  large  as  St.  Pauls.  Its  style  of  building  is  a 
mixture  of  Roman  and  Gothic,  though  it  was 
erected  long  after  the  power  of  those  nations  was 
extinct;  for  it  was  begun  in  1529,  and  conse- 
crated in  1588.  Being  closely  surrounded  with 
houses,  it  is  not  seen  to  advantage.  '  Catholic 
churches  generally,'  says  our  traveller,  *  appear 
less  in  size  than  Protestant  cathedrals,  from 
the  choir  being  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the 
higii  altar  in  another  part  of  the  building.  The 
number  of  chapels  also,  as  well  as  the  images 
and  pictures,  which  abound  in  the  former,  con- 
tribute to  this  effect.  The  interior  of  this  church 
is  finished  with  exquisite  taste  :  it  is  an  oblong 
spheroid,  with  a  row  of  Corinthian  pillars, 
around  which  is  the  nave ;  these  pillars  support 
a  lofty  roof  of  well  turned  arches,  witli  the  sky 
painted  in  the  compartments.  The  high  altar  and 
the  [lulpit  are  of  beautiful  Hesh-colorcd  marble, 
and  the  choirs  so  singularly  fine,  that  Palomino, 
the biographerof  Spanish  artists, calls  it  theeighdi 
wonder  of  the  world.  It  contains  about  fifty 
stalls,  curiously  carved  in  cedar  and  mahogany, 
and  a  consideral)lc  number  of  statues  of  saints, 
the  work  of  Alonzo  Cano,  and  of  his  pupil 
I'odro  de  Mcna,  wiiose  celebrity  is  little  inferior 
to  that  of  his  master.  Tlic  paintings  in  this 
church  are  but  inferior.  Tliere  are  some  few 
marble  inonunients,  particularly  one  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  late  bishop,  Don  Jesse  de  Molina, 
who  is  celebrated  for  having  exjicnded  in  church 
plate,  and  in  ornamenting  this  edifice,  the 
enormous  sum  of  1,500,000  reals,  or  nearly 
£20,000  sterling:  the  revenue  of  the  see  Mr. 
Jacob  found  to  be  about  100,000  dollars  annu- 
ally, principally  derived   from  tithes   on   wmc- 
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which  are  soil  by  auction  just  before  the  vintage. 

There  arc  two  fine  organs  in  this  catliedral, 
whicli  add  much  to  its  beauty;  the  pipes  are  not 
perpendicular,  but  project  from  the  instrument, 
and  their  terminations  are  in  the  form  of  the 
large  end  of  a  trumpet,  so  tliat  they  appear  like 
a  range  of  trumpets  over  the  top  of  the  choir, 
diminishing  gradually  in  length.  Tiie  church, 
vviiiiin  the  walls,  is  400  feet  in  length,  and  260 
in  breadth;  the  heigiit,  from  tie  floor  to  tho 
arches,  is  140  feet.  The  palace  of  the  bishop 
forms  one  side  of  a  small  square  in  front  of  tlie 
cathedral,  but  the  majestic  height  and  grand  di- 
mensions of  the  latter  make  the  ])alace,  whicli 
in  another  situation  would  appear  a  handsome 
building,  look  small.  The  other  churches  and 
monasteries  contain  nothing  worth,  describing. 

'  It  is  not,  however,  the  edifices  constructed 
by  human  labor  that  render  Malaga  an  interest- 
ing spot,'  says  Mr.  Jacob,  *  but  the  benign  cli- 
mate and  fruitful  soil  with  which  providence  has 
blessed  it,  and  which  tlie  industry  of  the  people 
has  been  exerted  to  improve.  The  rivers  Gua- 
dalmedina  and  Guadalorce,  which  empty  them- 
selves at  this  place  into  the  ocean,  wind  round 
the  mountains,  and  pass  through  valleys  the  rich- 
est and  most  fertile  in  the  world;  and  it  is  upon 
the  banks  of  these  rivers  that  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  figs,  almonds,  oranges,  lemons,  olives, 
sumach,  juniper  berries,  wax,  and  honey,  are 
produced,  which,  with  the  dried  raisins  and  wines 
from  the  mountains,  and  the  cork  of  the  hills, 
form  the  foundation  of  the  natural  external  com- 
merce of  Malaga.  The  productions  with  which 
Europe  is  supplied  from  the  western  world,  such 
as  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  pimento, 
had  been  all  cultivated  in  this  part  of  Spain  for 
many  ages  before  America  was  discovered  ;  and, 
though  it  has  only  been  of  late  years  that  any 
great  increase  in  their  cultivation  has  taken 
place,  yet,  from  the  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
from  the  specimens  that  have  been  produced, 
and  the  political  prospects  of  the  world,  the  hope 
is  entertained  that  this  part  of  Spain  may  in 
time  be  rendered  capable  of  superseding  the 
nece?sity  of  cultivating  the  West  India  Islands 
by  the  labor  of  slaves.' 

The  commerce  of  Malaga  was  very  flourishing 
during  the  year  f/f  its  closer  intercourse  with 
Great  Britain.  The  peace  with  England  opened 
a  vent  for  its  commodities,  which  was  improved 
with  assiduity,  and  the  exports  of  wines  and 
fruits  during  1809-10,  amounted  to  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  in  any  preceding  year.  In  all 
periods  the  trade  to  America  from  Malaga  was 
much  less  extensive  than  from  Cadiz,  but,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent,  of  far  more  benefit  to  the 
country  ;  because  eleven  parts  in  twelve  of  its 
exports  consist  of  native  productions;  whereas, 
at  Cadiz,  the  goods  imported  from  foreign 
countries  constitute  rather  more  than  three-fifths 
of  its  exports.  Malaga  may,  as  we  have  said, 
in  point  of  commercial  consequence,  be  consi- 
dered as  the  third  port  in  Spain;  Cadiz  having 
been  very  far  before  every  other  at  all  periods  ; 
Barcelona  follows;  then  this  city.  But  one  sin- 
gular diff"arence  exists  between  them  :  the  exports 
in  this  place  exceed  the  imports,  because  there 
is  much  to  part  with,  and  few  wants  to  be  sup- 


plied. But  at  Cadiz,  Bacelona,  Corunna,  St. 
Andero,  and  even  Alicant,  the  imports  from 
America  have  every  year  exceeded  the  exports. 

Several  manufactured  articles,  exported  hence, 
are  made  in  this  city  and  Granada.  The  flax 
and  hemp  grown  here  are  remarkably  good,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  linen  and  sail-cloth  is 
sent  to  the  colonies.  The  silk  in  this  part  of  the 
country  is  manufactured  into  sattins,  velvets, 
lafl'eias,  ribands,  and  silk  stockings  (principally 
at  Granada  indeed)  for  home  consumption,  and 
some  part  is  exported.  There  are  also  manu- 
factories of  paper,  leather,  soap,  hats,  tapes,  and 
woollen  cloths,  but  all  on  a  small  scale.  The 
port  of  Malaga  is  very  good  for  shipping;  and 
within  the  last  thirty  years  an  additional  mole 
has  been  constructed,  which  encloses  on  three 
sides  one  of  the  best  artificial  harbours  in  the 
world  :  it  is  not  large,  but  tiiere  is  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  a  ship  of  the  line,  which  may 
lie  close  to  the  pier.  The  fishermen  are  very 
skilful  in  the  management  of  their  boats,  and 
form  a  numerous  body. 

Malaga  was  built  by  the  Phcenicians  several  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  called  Malacha,  or  Malaca,  on  account 
of  the  great  quantities  of  salt  fish  sold  here.  In 
process  of  time  it  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Goths,  and  Moors. 
Strabo  says  a  great  quantity  of  salt,  manufac- 
tured in  its  environs,  was  disposed  of  on  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Africa.  That  it  was  a  place  of 
importance,  under  the  Romans,  we  may  infer 
from  the  monuments  that  have  been  discovered 
in  its  vicinity.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1487  that 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  recovered  it,  after  an  ob- 
stinate resistance,  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Moors .  and  its  importance  has  been  ever  since 
as  well  appreciated  as  any  of  the  advantages  of 
this  fine  country. 

MALAGRIDA  (Gabriel),  an  Italian  Jesuit, 
born  in  1686.  He  was  appointed  to  conduct 
missions  into  Portugal.  To  great  eloquence  he 
added  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  the  interest  of  the 
society.  He  soon  became  respected  as  a  saint, 
and  consulted  as  an  oracle.  When  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  by  the  duke  of  Aveiro  against  the 
king  of  Portugal,  it  is  said  that  he  and  other  two 
Jesuits  were  consulted  concerning  the  measure, 
and  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  it  was  only  a 
venial  crime  to  kill  a  king  who  persecuted  the 
saints.  About  that  time  the  king  of  Portugal 
banished  the  Jesuits  from  his  kingdom  ;  and 
three  of  them  were  apprehended,  viz.  Malagrida, 
Alexander,  and  Matlios,  who  were  accused  of 
having  approved  his  murder.  But  either  tlie 
trial  could  not  be  proceeded  in  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  pope,  or  no  proof  could  be  sufficient 
to  condemn  Malagrida  ;  and  he  therefore  was 
delivered  to  the  inquisition,  as  having  formerly 
advanced  some  propositions  bordering  on  heresy 
Two  publications  which  he  acknowledged,  and 
which  gave  the  fullest  indications  of  complete 
insanity,  were  the  foundation  of  these  suspi- 
cions. The  one  was  written  in  Latin,  entitled 
Tractatus  de  vita  et  imperio  Antichristi ;  the 
other  in  Portuguese,  entitled  The  life  of  St. 
Anne,  composed  with  the  assistance  of  the 
blessed   Virgin   Mary  and  her  most  holy  Son, 
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Tliey  are  full  of  exiravaccance  and  absurdity. 
This  enthusiast  pretended  to  have  the  gift  of 
miracles.  He  told  the  judges  of  the  inquisition, 
that  God  himself  had  declared  him  his  ambassa- 
dor, apostle,  and  prophet ;  that  he  was  united  to 
God  by  a  perpetual  union  ;  and  that  the  V^irgin 
Mary,  with  the  consent  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of 
the  whole  Trinity,  had  declared  him  to  be  her 
son.  For  such  extravagances  this  unfortunate 
wretch  was  condemned  by  the  inquisition  ;  but 
his  death  was  hastened  by  a  vision  which  he 
eagerly  revealed.  Upon  the  death  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Tancourt,  commander  of  Estremadura, 
discharges  of  cannon  were  made  in  honor  of  him 
by  the  castle  of  Lisbon,  and  by  all  the  forts  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  These  being  heard  by 
Malagrida  in  his  dungeon,  he  supposed,  from 
their  happening  durmg  the  night,  that  the  king 
was  dead.  Next  day  he  demanded  an  audience 
from  the  members  of  the  inquisition,  when  he 
told  them  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  God  to 
show  the  minister  of  the  holy  office  that  he  was 
not  a  hypocrite,  for  the  king's  death  had  been 
revealed  to  him,  and  he  had  seen  in  a  vision  the 
torments  to  which  his  majesty  was  condemned 
for  having  persecuted  the  religious  of  his  order. 
This  was  sutficient  to  accelerate  his  punishment; 
he  was  burnt  on  the  21st  of  September,  1761,  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year,  not  as  a  conspirator,  but  as 
a  false  prophet. 

MALAGUETTA,  a  name  that  has  been  some- 
times given  to  the  Grain  or  Pepper  Coast,  a 
country  of  Guinea,  bounded  by  Sierra  Leone  on 
the  west,  and  the  Ivory  Coast  on  the  south-east, 
extendmg  about  300  miles  along  the  Atlantic. 

MALANGARA,  C.^pe,  anciently  called  01- 
mi<e,  a  promontory  of  Greece,  in  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  forming  a  sort  of  peninsula. 

MALAR,  or  Maler,  a  long  and  irregular  lake 
of  Sweden,  to  the  north  and  west  of  Stockholm, 
about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  of  various 
breadth.  It  is  said  to  contain  upwards  of  1200, 
great  and  small,  islands ;  and  forms  a  variety  of 
gulfs  and  bays.  It  communicates  with  the  Baltic 
at  Stockholm,  and  on  the  south  side  a  canal  has 
been  made,  which  communicates  with  an  inlet  of 
that  sea  at  Suder-Telge. 

MAL'APERT,  adj.  Mai  and  pert.  Saucy  ; 
impudent. 

Beware  your  conntlnaunce  be  sene, 
Nor  ovirlight,  ne  rechelesse,  ne  bolde, 
Ne  malapert,  ne  rennyng  with  your  tong, 
For  she  will  you  obeisin,  and  be  liolde. 

Chaucer  s  Court  of  Love. 
Peace,  master  marquis,  you  are  malapert ; 

Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current. 

Sliakspeare. 

If  thou  dar'st  tempt  me  further,  draw  thy  sword. 
— What,  what?  nay,  then,  I  must  have  an  ounce 
or  two  of  this  malapert  blood  from  you. 

Id.  Twelfth  Ni/iht. 

Are  you  growing  malapert?  Will  you  force  me  to 
make  use  of  my  authority  1 

Dryden's  Spanish  Fniar. 

MALATE,  a  salt  formed  by  the  combination 
of  the  Malic  acid  with  various  bases.  See  Che- 
mistry. 

MALATIA,  the  ancient  Melitene,  once  the 
capital  of  Armenia  Minor,  atownof  Asia  Minor, 
about  fifteen  mdes  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates. 


It  stands  in  a  fine  plain,  between  that  river 
and  the  Melas,  and  contains  a  considerable  popu- 
lation. The  spot  is  celebrated  for  a  great  battle 
fought  in  572,  between  Justinian  and  Chosroes. 
Ninety  miles  W.N.  W.  of  Diarbekir. 

MALDA,  a  small  district  or  hundred  of  Ben- 
gal, situated  in  Ilajemahal,  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  Ganges.  Its  principal  towns  are  Malda 
and  Pundua,  called  aJso  Purrua,  which  in  the 
fourteenth  century  was  the  capital  of  Bengal. 

Malda,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  district, 
the  residence  of  the  commercial  agent  of  the  East 
India  Company,  is  a  modern  place,  and  has 
been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  Gour.  The  vicinity 
abounds  with  mulberry  trees,  on  which  are  reared 
an  immense  number  of  silk-worms.  It  carries  on 
a  very  considerable  trade  in  raw  silk,  and  mixed 
cotton  and  silk  goods.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany established  a  factory  here  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Long.  88°  4'  E.,  lat.  23° 
3'N. 

MALDEN,  or  Maldon,  a  borough  and  mar- 
ket town  of  Essex,  seated  on  an  eminence  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Chelmer  and  Blackwater,  where 
they  enter  the  sea.  It  is  thought  by  some  anti- 
quaries to  have  been  the  ancient  Camelodunum, 
the  first  Roman  colony  in  Britain.  The  town 
consists  of  one  principal  street,  nearly  amile  long, 
with  another  smaller,  from  which  run  several 
lanes.  It  was  besieged,  plundered,  and  burnt, 
by  queen  Boadicea;  but  the  Romans  repaired  it. 
It  was  again  ruined  by  the  Danes,  but  rebuilt  by 
the  Saxons.  It  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  six 
aldermen,  eighteen  capital  burgesses,  a  steward, 
recorder,  and  above  400  commoners,  who  all 
vote  for  its  members  of  parliament.  It  has  a  con- 
venient haven  for  vessels  of  400  tons ;  and  carries 
on  a  good  trade  in  coals,  iron,  corn,  and  deals. 
It  has  two  parish  churches,  and  a  large  library 
for  the  use  of  the  minister  and  the  neighbouring 
clergy.  The  custom  of  Borough  English  is  still 
preserved  here ;  that  is,  the  youngest,  and  not  the 
eldest  son,  succeeds  to  the  burgage  tenure  at  the 
death  of  his  father.  Here  formerly  stood  a  Car- 
melite priory,  and  an  hospital  for  lepers.  The 
town  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  and  has  sent  two  members  to  parliament 
ever  since  the  2nd  of  Edward  III.  Here  is  a 
grammar  school,  a  charity  workhouse,  a  market 
on  Saturday,  and  a  fair  on  the  IBth  of  September. 
Maiden  Water  is  navigable  up  to  the  town,  which 
lies  eight  miles  east  of  Chelmsford,  and  thirty- 
seven  north-east  of  London. 

MALDIVA  Islands.  The  Maldiva  Islands 
are  a  large  chain,  lying  south-west  of  Cape  Co- 
morin,  between  the  latitude  of  7°  30'  N.  and  the 
equator.  They  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  1000 
in  number,  divided  into  several  groups,  called 
by  the  natives  attolons,  of  which  there  are  thir- 
teen principal  ones.  Though  so  near  the  coast 
of  India,  this  archipelago  is  very  little  known  to 
us,  and  the  only  account  we  have  been  able  to 
procure  of  it  is  contained  in  tiie  relation  of  the 
shipwreck  of  Pyrard,  a  Frenchman,  and  which 
we  shall  translate  in  his  own  manner.  '  It  is 
marvellous,'  says  he, '  to  see  each  of  these  attolons 
encompassed  by  a  great  bank  of  rock  all  round, 
there  being  no  human  artifice  which  could  so 
well  shut  with  walls  a  space  of  ground  like  this. 
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These  attolonsare  all  round  or  oval,  having  each 
thirty  leagues  circumference,  some  a  little  more, 
others  a  little  less,  and  are  all  close  to  each 
other,  without  any  of  them  touching;  between 
each  two  are  channels  of  the  sea,  some  broad, 
others  very  narrow.  Being  in  the  middle  of  an 
attolon,  you  see  round  you  this  great  bank  of 
rocks,  which,  as  I  have  said,  surrounds  and  de- 
fends the  islands  against  the  impetuosity  of  the 
sea.  But  it  is  a  friijhtful  thmg,  even  to  the  most 
courageous,  to  approach  this  bank,  and  to  see, 
coming  from  a  great  distance,  tiie  waves,  break- 
ing with  fury  all  around  ;  for  this,  1  assure  you, 
is  a  thing  that  1  have  seen  an  infinity  of  times. 
The  surf  is  greater  than  a  house,  and  as  white  as 
cotton  ;  so  that  you  see  round  you  like  a  white 
wall,  principally  when  the  tide  is  at  the  full.' 
He  also  adds,  that  each  separate  island  is  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  reef;  and  that  the  currents 
which  set  through  these  narrow  channels  are  so 
violent,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  in- 
habitants to  communicate  from  island  to  island, 
if  nature  had  not  provided  for  this  purpose. 
Each  attolon  is  divided  by  two  channels,  which 
cut  it  diagonally,  and  of  which  the  extremities 
unite  with  the  great  channels  that  separate  the 
attolons ;  so  that  to  pass  from  one  attolon  to 
another,  when  the  current  sets  from  the  west, 
you  quit  the  attolon  you  are  on  by  the  eastern 
diagonal  channel,  where  the  water  is  smooth, 
and  you  are  carried  by  the  current  to  the  opposite 
attolon,  which  you  enter  by  the  diagonal  channel 
on  the  west.  There  are  several  ship  channels 
between  the  attolons,  of  which  those  best  known 
are  the  Cardiva  Channel  on  the  nortli,  tlie  Kqui- 
iioctial  Channel,  and  the  One  and  Half  Degree 
Ciiannel. 

The  inhabitants  are  Mahommedans,  in  their 
appearance  resemblin<^  the  JNloors  of  India,  and 
are  considered  quiet  and  inoffensive.  They  trade 
in  their  own  boats,  made  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and 
of  the  burden  of  thirty  tons,  to  Bengal,  and  other 
places  ;  exchanging  the  produce  of  their  islands, 
consisting  of  cocoa-nuts,  coir,  cocoa-nut  oil, 
cowries,  and  tortoise-shell,  for  betel-nut,  china- 
ware,  opium,  coffee,  iron,  and  other  articles  of 
domestic  consumption ;  they  also  send  large 
quantities  of  dried  bonito  to  Achen.  They  make 
very  fine  mats  for  sleeping  on. 

The  principal  island  is  named  Male,  or  King's 
Island,  being  the  residence  of  a  chief,  whose 
house  is  two  stories  high  ;  the  dwellings  of  his 
subjects  are  scattered  about  the  island,  built  of 
wood,  and  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa 
palm.  There  are  many  cannon  on  this  island, 
particularly  near  the  king's  residence,  where  is 
their  principal  magazine.  The  anchorage  is  very 
close  to  the  shore,  on  a  coral  bottom  ;  die  native 
boats  lie  inside  the  rocks,  the  channels  being 
closed  by  booms  at  night. 

The  following  account  of  the  currents  among 
these  islands  is  from  Mr.  Ilorsburgh's  Directory. 
'  In  March  and  April  tlie  current  sets  generally 
to  the  E.N.  E.  about  the  south  attolon,  from  the 
equator  to  latitude  4°  or  5°  S.,  and  extends  far 
to  the  east  and  west  of  the  meridian  of  the 
islands.  This  current  is  sometimes  strong,  from 
fifty  to  sixty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  at  other 
times  weak  and  fluctuating.     From  the  equator 


in  the  same  months,  to  latitude  8°  or  9°  N.,  the 
current  sets  mostly  to  the  south-west.  In  May 
the  current  sets  strong  to  the  eastward  near  the 
equator,  sometimes  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles 
in  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  track  near  the  Mal- 
divas,  from  latitude  2°  N.  to  2°  S.,  the  winds 
being  then  variable,  but  mostly  from  the  west- 
ward. In  the  latter  end  of  June  and  July,  when 
the  south-east  trade  approaches  the  equator,  the 
currents  set  often  to  the  W.N.W.  about  the 
south  end  of  the  Maldivas,  particularly  to  the 
south  of  the  equator.  In  October,  November, 
and  December,  the  current  sets  strong  to  the 
west,  at  times  in  the  track  between  Ceylon  and 
these  islands.' 

MALDONADO,  a  small  river  of  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ay  res,  which  enters  the  sea  in  the 
bay  of  Maldonado. 

Maldonado,  an  island  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
situated  near  the  coast  of  Buenos  Ayres,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  La  Plata. 

Maldonado,  a  town  of  Buenos  Ayres,  South 
America,  is  situated  on  a  bay  formed  by  a  neck 
of  land,  exposed  to  the  south-west  winds.  The 
isle  Goretta,  off  the  bay,  is  strongly  fortified  with 
four  batteries  mounting  twenty-four  pounders, 
which  command  the  whole  bay  and  the  ship 
channel  on  the  east,  between  the  island  and  neck 
of  land.  The  population  of  Maldonado  is  about 
2000  ;  it  was  founded  in  1730. 

MALDONAT  (John),  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  born 
in  1534.  He  was  accused  of  heresy,  and  of  pro- 
curing a  fraudulent  will,  by  seducing  tiie  presi- 
dent St.  Andre  at  Paris  to  bequeath  his  estate  to 
the  Jesuits.  Peter  Gondi  acquitted  him  of  the 
first  charge,  and  the  parliament  of  Paris  of  the 
other.  He  retired  after  these  troubles  to  Bourges; 
but  went  to  Rome,  by  order  of  pope  Gregory 
XIII.,  to  superintend  the  publication  of  the 
Septuagint;  and  there,  after  finishing  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Gospels  in  1582,  he  died  in  the 
beginning  of  1583.  He  also  wrote  commentaries 
on  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel ;  a 
treatise  on  the  sacraments,  on  grace,  on  original 
sin ;  and  several  other  pieces  printed  at  Paris  in 
1677,  in  folio.  His  style  is  clear,  lively,  and 
easy.  He  does  not  servilely  follow  the  scholas- 
tic divines;  but  is  free,  and  sometimes  singular, 
in  his  sentiments. 

MALE,  adj.  &  n.  s.  Fr.  male.  Masculine  : 
one  of  the  masculine  sex. 

As  it  is  writun  in  the  lawe  of  the  Lord,  for  every 
ynale  kynde  openynge  the  wombe  schalle  be  clepid 
holy  to  the  Lord.  Wiclif.  Luk.  ii. 

Male  and  female  created  he  them.  Gen.  i. 

In  most  the  male  is  the  greater,  and  in  some  few 
the  female.  Bacon. 

We  are  no  sooner  born  thine  than  we  are  perse- 
cuted. If  the  church  travail  and  bring  forth  a  male, 
she  is  in  danger  of  the  Dragon's  streams. 

Bp.  Hall. 

There  be  more  males  than  females,  but  in  dif- 
ferent proportions.  GrawU's  Bills  of  Mortality. 

Which  shall  be  heir  of  the  two  male  twins,  who, 
by  the  dissection  of  the  mother,  were  laid  open  to 
the  world  !  Locke. 

You  are  the  richest  person  in  the  commonwealth  ; 
you  have  no  male  child  ;  your  daughters  are  all  mar- 
ried to  wealthy  patricians.  Swifl. 
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Male,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
principal  of  the  Maldives,  about  lour  miles  in 
circumference,  and  situated  nearly  in  tlie  centre. 
It  is  the  most  fertile,  and  contains  a  town,  which 
is  the  residence  of  the  prince.  Long.  73°  10'  E., 
lat.  6°  20'  N. 

MALEADMINISTRA'TION,  n.  s.  Lat. 
male  ;  old  I'r.  mule,  bad.  Bad  management  of 
aHairs. 

A  general  canonical  denunciation  is  that  which  is 
made  touching  such  a  matter  as  properly  belongs  to 
the  ecclesiastical  court,  for  that  a  subject  denounces 
his  superior  (or  maladministration ,  or  a  wicked  life. 
Aiiliffe's  I'arergun. 

From  the  practice  of  the  wisest  nations,  when  a 
prince  was  laid  aside  for  ma/adminis/rai/oH,  the  nobles 
anil  people  did  resume  the  administration  of  the  su- 
preme power.  Swift. 

MALEBRANCHE  (Nicholas),  an  eminent 
French  metaphysician,  the  son  of  Nicholas  Male- 
branche,  secretary  to  the  French  king,  was  born 
in  1638,  and  admitted  into  the  congregation  of 
the  oratory  in  1660.  He  at  first  studied  philology 
and  history;  but  afterwards,  meeting  with  Des 
Cartes's  Treatise  on  Man,  he  applied  himself  en- 
tirely to  philosophy.  In  1699  he  was  admitted 
an  honoiary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  Although  of  a  delicate  con- 
stitution, he  enjoyed  tolerable  health  till  he  died 
in  1715,  aged  seventy-seven.  He  meditated  with 
his  windows  shut,  to  keep  out  the  light,  which  dis- 
turbed him.  His  worksare  celebrated ; particularly 
his  Recherche  de  la  V'erite,  i.e.  Search  after  truth. 
Locke  styles  him  an  '  acute  and  ingenious  author;' 
who  has  '  many  very  fine  thouglits,  judicious  rea- 
sonings, and  uncommon  reflections,  in  his  Re- 
cherche,' yet  he  refutes  the  chief  principles  of  his 
system.  Malebranche  wrote  many  other  pieces, 
to  confirm  his  doctrine,  and  to  clear  it  from  ob- 
jections. 

MALECA,  or  Melecca,  a  cape  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  of  Candia,  anciently  the  Pro- 
montorium  Ciamum.  Long.  24°  4'  E.,  lat.  35° 
32' N. 

MALECONTENT',  adj.    -%     Male  and  con- 

Malecontent'ed,  >  tent.     Discon- 

Malecontent'edness,  n.s.  j  tented  ;  dissatis- 
fied. 

Brother  Clarence,  how  like  you  our  choice, 

That  yoii  stand  pensive,  as  half  malecontent  ? 

Shahspeare. 
Poor  Clarence !    Is  it  for  a  wife 

That  that  art  malecontent  1     I  will  provide  thee. 

Id. 

The  king,  for  securing  his  state  against  mutinous 
and  tnalecontenled  subjects,  who  might  have  refuge 
in  Scotland,  sent  a  solemn  ambassage  to  conclude  a 
peace.  Bacon. 

The  other  mutiny  was  of  some  few  malecontents, 
perliaps  those  strangers  which  sought  their  own  pro- 
tection under  the  wing  of  Israel.  Hi'.  Hall. 

The  malecontent  is  neither  well  full  nor  fasting  ; 
and,  though  he  abound  with  complaints,  yet  nothing 
dislikes  him  but  the  present;  for  what  he  condemns 
while  it  was,  once  passed,  he  magnifies,  and  strives 
to  recal  it  out  of  the  jaws  of  time.  id. 

They  would  ascribe  the  laying  down  my  paper  to 
a  spirit  of  mulecmtenlednesx.  Sjiectator. 

They  cannot  signalize  themselves  as  makcvntents, 
without  breaking  through  all  the  softer  virtues. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 


The  usual  way  in  despotick  governments  is  to 
confine  the  malecontent  to  some  castle.         Addison. 

MALEDICTION,  n.  s.  Fr.  malediction; 
Lat.  fualedictio.  Curse ;  execration ;  denuncia- 
tion of  evil. 

Then  let  my  life  long  time  on  earth  maintained 

be. 
To  wretched  me,  the  last,  worst  malediction. 

Sidney. 
The  true  original  cause,  divine  malediction ,  laid  by 
the  sin  of  man  upon  these  creatures  which  God  hath 
made  for  the  use  of  man,  was  above  the  reach  of 
natural  capacity.  Hooker. 

In  Spain  they  staid  near  eight  months,  during 
which  liuckingham  lay  under  millions  of  maledic- 
tions ;  which,  upon  the  prince's  arrival  in  the  west, 
did  vanish  into  praises.  Wotton. 

MALEFACTION,  n.  s.  Lat.  male  and 
fucio.     A  crime;  an  offence. 

Guilty  creatures  at  a  play 
Have,  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene. 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaimed  their  malefactions. 

Shakfpeare. 
A  jaylor  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor. 

Id.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
God  uses  not  the  rod,  where  he  means  to  use  tlio 
sword.    The  pillory  or  scourge  is  for  those  malefacton 
wiiich  shall  escape  execution.  Bp.  Hall. 

Fear  his  word. 
As  much  as  malefactors  do  your  sword. 

Roscommon. 
If  their  barking  dog  disturb  her  ease. 
The  unmannered  malefactor  is  arraigned. 

Dry  den. 
The  malefactor  goat  was  laid, 
On  Bacchus'  altar,  and  his  forfeit  paid.       Id. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  when  men  shall  repair  to  the 
ministry,  not  for  preferment  but  refuge  ;  like  male- 
factors flying  to  the  altar,  only  to  save  their  lives. 

South. 

MALEF'IC,   adj.    i      Lat.    maleficus.      Mis- 
Malefique'.  Jchievous;  hurtful. 

MALESHERBES  (C.  W.  de  Lamoignon  de), 
a  French  statesman  and  advocate,  descended  from 
a  family  eminent  for  its  talents  and  probity,  was 
tlie  son  of  William  de  Lamoignon,  chancellor  of 
France,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1721.  He  studied 
at  the  Jesuits'  college,  and  first  became  a  coun- 
sellor in  the  parliament  of  Paris.  He  succeeded 
his  fatlier  in  17.50  as  president  of  the  court  of 
aids,  and  was  made  at  the  same  time  superin- 
tendant  of  the  press.  On  the  suppression  of 
parliaments,  and  of  the  court  of  aids,  Malc- 
sherbes  was  exiled  to  his  country  seat,  where  he 
devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  statistics  and 
agriculture.  On  the  accession  of  Louis  XV'I.  he 
resumed  his  presidentship  over  the  revived  tri- 
bunal, and  was  appointed  a  minister  of  state  in 
177.0;  but,  finding  his  plans  counteracted,  he 
resigned  his  office  in  the  May  of  the  following 
year,  and  went  to  Switzerland.  Recal kd  to 
the  king's  councils,  in  1786,  he  drew  up  me- 
moirs, 'On  the  Calamities  of  France  and  the 
Means  of  repairing  tliem  ;'  but,  his  advice  being 
rejected,  he  took  a  final  leave  of  the  court.  In 
1790  he  published  An  Essay  on  the  Means  of 
accelerating  the  Progress  of  Rural  Ixonomy  in 
France;  and  took  no  part  in  the  public  jnoceed- 
iiigs  of  the  government,  until   the  decree  of  the 
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National  Convention  for  the  trial  of  the  king, 
wtien  he  nobly  offered  himself  us  the  advocate  of 
his  unfortunate  master.  This  generous  attachment 
naturally  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  demagogues 
now  in  power ;  and  scarcely  had  he  returned 
home,  when  his  daughter,  madame  Lepeltetier 
Rosambo,  and  her  husband,  were  arrested  and 
conducted  to  Paris ;  and  his  own  arrest,  and 
that  of  his  grand-children,  soon  followed.  I\Iale- 
sherbes  himself  was  beheaded  April  22d,  1794, 
and  bore  his  sufferings  with  an  equanimity  be- 
coming his  character.  His  bust  was  afterwards 
ordered  to  be  placed  with  those  of  the  great  men 
who  have  reflected  honor  upon  France.  Besides 
the  tracts  above  named  he  was  the  author  of  Ob- 
servations sur  I'Histoire  Naturelle  de  Buffon,  2 
vols.  8vo.,  published  after  his  death. 

MALEVOLENCE,  n.  s."^    Lat.  mahvolentia. 

M.\LEv'oLENT,  «<//'.  Sill  Will;    incHna- 

^LvLEv'oLENTLY,  udv.  3  tion  to  hurt  Others ; 
malignity. 

The  son  of  Duncan 

Lives  in  the  English  court ;  and  is  received 

Of  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  grace, 

That  the  malevdence  of  fortune  nothing 

Takes  from  his  high  respect. 

Shakspeare.   Macbeth. 

The  oak  did  not  only  resent  his  fall,  but  vindi- 
cate him  from  aspersions  malevolentli/  cast  upon  him. 

Ilowel. 
i  iiave  thee  in  my  arms, 

Thongh  our  malevolent  stars  have  struggled  hard, 

And  held  us  long  abunder. 

Dryden's  King  Arthur. 

This  frequently  cuts  off  charity  from  the  greatest 
objects  of  compassion,  and  inspires  people  with  a 
malevolence  towards  those  poor  decrepit  parts  of  our 
species,  in  whom  human  nature  is  defaced  by  in- 
firmity and  dotage.  Addison. 

MALIIERBE  (Francis  de),  the  first  French 
poet  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Caen  about  1556, 
of  a  noble  family.  He  quitted  Normandy  at 
seventeen  years  of  age;  and  went  into  Provence, 
where  he  attached  himself  to  the  family  of  Henry 
D'Angouleme,  tlie  natural  son  of  king  Henry 
IL,  and  was  in  the  service  of  that  prince  till  he 
was  killed  in  1586.  Cardinal  de  Perron,  being 
informed  of  his  merit  and  abilities,  introduced 
him  to  Henry  IV.,  who  took  him  into  his  service. 
After  that  monarch's  death,  queen  i\Iary  de  Me- 
dicis  settled  a  pension  of  500  crowns  upon  our 
poet,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1628.  The  best  and 
most  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
1666,  with  Menage's  remarks.  Boileau  con- 
s  ders  him  as  the  father  of  French  poetry;  but 
he  composed  with  great  difficulty. 

MALIC  Acid,  an  acid  abounding  in  the 
juice  of  unripe  fruits,  particularly  in  apples;  so 
named  from  Latin  malum,  an  apple.     See  Cue- 

.MISTRY. 

MAL'ICE, ?!. s.  &  V.  a.^       Fr.    malice;    Lat. 
Malic'ious,  aJ;.  (^malUia.     Evil   inten- 

Malic'iously,  adv.      (  tion;  badness  of  de- 
Malic'iousness,  n.  s.  ) 
gard  with  ill  will. 

The  cause  why  lie  this  fly  so  maliced, 
Was  that  bis  mother  whicii  him  bore  and  bred. 
The  most  fine-fingered  workman  on  the  ground, 
.'\rachne,  by  his  means,  was  vanquished. 

Spemer. 


sign ;  grudge ;  to  re- 


Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ; 
Malice  domestick,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further  !         Shakspeare,  Macbeth, 

1  grant  him  bloody, 
.Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name.  Id, 

We  must  not  stint 
Our  necessary  actions  in  the  fear 
To  cope  inaliciflus  censures  ;  which  eve 
As  rav'nous  fishes  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new-trimmed.  Id.  Henry  VIII. 

Malice  scorned,  puts  out 
Itself;  but  argued,  gives  a  kind  of  credit 
To  a  false  accusation.  Massinger. 

jNot  out  of  envy  or  malicioiisness. 
Do  I  forbear  to  crave  your  special  aid. 

Herbert. 
When  Satan,  who  late  fled  before  the  threats 
Of  (jabriel  out  of  Eden,  now  improved 
In  meditated  fraud  and  malice  bent 
On  man's  destruction,  maugre  what  might  hap 
Of  heavier  on  himself,  fearless  returned.  Milton. 

Thou  knowest  what  malicious  foe, 
Envying  our  happiness,  and  of  his  own 
Despairing,  seeks  to  work  us  woe  and  shame. 

Id. 
God  hath  forgiven  me  many  sins  of  malice,  ami 
therefore  surely  he  will  pity  my  infirmities. 

Taylor's  Holy  Living. 
The  air  appearing  so  malicious  in  this  morbifick 
conspiracy,  exacts  a  more  particular  regard. 

Harveif  on  Consumptions. 
1  have  loved ! 
W    at  can  thy  ends,  malicious  beauty,  be  ? 
Can  he  who  killed  thy  brother,  live  for  thee  ? 

Dry  den . 
A  man  might  do  this   now  if  he  were  maliciouslt) 
disposed,  and  had  a  mind  to  bring  matters  to  ex- 
tremity. Id. 

An  intrigue,  between  his  majesty  and  a  junto  of 
ministers  maliciouslti  bent  against  me,  broke  out,  and 
had  like  to  have  ended  in  my  utter  destruction. 

Swift. 

^V'it  loses  its  respect  with  the  good,  when  seen  in 
company  with  malice.  S.'ieridan. 

jMalice,  in  ethics  and  law,  is  a  formed  design 
of  doing  mischief  to  another ;  it  differs  from 
hatred.  In  murder,  it  is  malice  makes  the 
crime  ;  and  if  a  man,  having  a  malicious  intent 
to  kill  another,  in  the  execution  of  his  malice 
kills  a  person  not  intended,  the  malice  shall  be 
connected  to  his  person,  and  he  shall  be  ad- 
judged a  murderer.  Tiie  words  ex  malitia  prae- 
cogitata  are  necessary  to  an  indictment  of  murder, 
&c.  And  this  malitia  praecogitata,  or  malice 
prepense,  may  be  either  express  or  implied. 
Express  malice  is,  when  one,  with  a  sedate,  de- 
liberate mind,  and  formed  design,  kills  another; 
which  formed  design  is  evidenced  by  external 
circumstances,  discovering  that  intention;  as  ly- 
ing in  wait,  antecedent  menaces,  former  grudges, 
and  concerted  schemes  to  do  him  some  bodily 
harm.  Besides,  where  no  malice  is  expressed, 
the  law  will  imply  it ;  as  where  a  man  wilfully 
poisons  another :  in  such  a  deliberate  act  the 
law  presumes  malice,  though  no  particular  en- 
mity can  be  proved.  And  if  a  man  kills  anotlier 
suddenly,  without  any,  or  without  a  considerable 
provocation,  the  law  implies  malice :  for  no 
person,  unless  of  an  abandoned  heart,  would  bo 
guilty  of  such  an  act  upon  a  slight  cause. 
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Fr.     muligne  ; 
Lai.     rnalignus. 
Evil    disposed ; 
^-unfavorable ;  ina- 
I  licious  :  to  regard 
I  with    envy    or  ill 
J  will :  hence  to  ca- 
used  as   synonymous 


MALI(;N',  adj.  &  V.  a. 
Malio'nancy,  «. .?. 
Mali'g.vant,  adj.  k.  n.s 
Malig'nantly,  adv. 
Malion'er,  n.  s. 
Malig'nity, 
Malig'nantly,  adv 
lumniatc :    malignant 

with  malign,  as  also  for  dangerotft  or  destruc 
live  ;  also  for  a  person  of  evil  dispositions  :  his- 
torically it  was  a  cant  word  of  opprobrium  in  the 
civil  wars  for  the  adherents  of  Charles  I.  and 
the  church  of  England. 

Strangers  conspired  together  against  him,  and 
tmiligned  him  in  the  wilderness.         Ecclus.  xlv.  18. 

The  people  practise  what  mischiefs  and  villanies 
they  will  against  private  men,  whom  they  malign,  by 
stealing  their  goods,  or  murdering  them. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 
It   is   hardly    to    be   thought  that  any  governor 
should  so  malign  his  successor,  as  to  suffer  an  evil  to 
grow  up  which  he  might  timely  have  kept  under. 

/d. 
Occasion  was  taken,  by  several  mulignants,  secretly 
to  undermine  his  great  authority  in  the  church  of 
Christ.  Hooker. 

My  stars  shine  darkly  over  me  ;  the  malignancy 
of  ray  fate  might,  perhaps,  distemper  yours  ;  there- 
fore I  crave  your  leave  that  I  may  bear  my  evils 
alone.  Shakspeare. 

0  malignant  and,  ill-boding  stars! 
Now  art  thou  come  unto  a  feast  of  death.        Id. 
Not  friended  by  his  wish  to  your  high  person. 
His  will  is  most  malignant,  and  it  stretches 
Beyond  you  to  your  friends.       Id.   Henry  VIII. 

Now  arriving 
At  place  of  potency,  and  sway  o'  the  state, 
If  he  should  still  malignantlii  remain 
Fast  foe  to  the  plebeians,  your  voices  might 
Be  curses  to  yourselves.  Id.   Coriolamis. 

Witchcraft  may  be  by  operation  of  malign  spirits. 

1-idCon . 
He  that  turneth  the  humours  back,  and  rnaketh 
the  wound  bleed  inwards,  endangereth  malign  ulcers 
and  pernicious  imposthumations.  Id.  Essai/s. 

Whether  any  tokens  of  poison  did  appear,  reports 
are  various  ;  his  physicians  discerned  an  invincible 
malignitii  in  his  disease.  Hayward. 

No  redress  could  be  obtained  with  any  vigour 
proportionable  to  the  malignity  of  that  far-spread 
disease.  ^i'".'/  Charles. 

Then  it  follows  that  original  sin  is  of  less  malig- 
nity than  the  least  actual  sin  in  the  world. 

Jeremii  Taylor. 
They  inveighed  against  the  malignant  party,   that 
had    sought  to  cause  jealousies  between  them  and 
their  brethren  of  Scotland.  Clarendon. 

If  in  the  constellations  war  were  sprung. 
Two  planets,  rushing  from  aspect  ww/(^)i 
Of  fiercest  opposition,  in  mid  sky 
Should  combat,  and  their  jarring  spheres  confound. 

Milton. 
To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign.  Id. 

Such   as    these   are    philosophy's  maligners,   who 

ijronounce  the  most  generous  contemplations  need- 
ess  unprofitable  subtleties.  (Iranville. 

They  hold,  that  the  cause  of  the  gout  is  a  malig- 
nant vapour  that  falls  upon  the  joint ;  that  the 
swelling  is  a  kindness  in  nature,  that  calls  down 
humours  to  damp  the  nalignily  of  the  vapoiirs,  and 
thereby  assuage  the  pain.  Temple 

Let  the  learned  begin 
'ihc  enquiry,  where  disease  could  enter  in  ; 


How  those  uiiltgnant  atoms  forced  their  way. 
What  in  the  faultless  frame  they  found  to  make  their 
prey  !  Dryden. 

If  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  envied  and  shot  at,  to  bo 
maligned  standing,  and  to  be  despised  falling  ;  then 
is  it  a  pleasure  to  be  great,  and  to  be  able  to  dispose 
of  men's  fortunes.  South. 

Of  contempt,  and  the  malign  hostile  influence  it 
lias  upon  government,  every  man's  experience'  wd! 
inform  him.  Id. 

This  shews  the  high  malignily  of  frauil,  that  in 
the  natural  course  of  it  tends  to  the  destruction  of 
common  Ufe,  by  destroying  trust  and  mutual  con- 
fidence. Id. 

The  infection  doth  produce  a  bubo,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  its  malignancy ,  either  proves 
easily  curable,  or  else  it  proceeds  in  its  venom. 

,    Wiseman's  Surgery. 
Deeds  are  done  which  man  might  charge  aright 
On  stubborn  fate,  or  undiscerning  might. 
Had  not  their  guilt  the  lawless  soldiers  known, 
And  made  the  whole  vmlignity  their  own.      Ticket. 
Lest  you  think  I  rally  more  than  teach. 
Or  praise  malignly  arts  I  cannot  reach  ; 
Let  me  for  once  presume  to  instruct  the  times. 

Pope. 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  justify  my  character  in 
point  of  cleanliness,  which  my  maligners  call  in  ques- 
tion. Su-ijt. 

They  have  seen  all  other  notions  besides  their  own 
represented  in  a  false  and  malignant  light ;  where- 
upon they  judge  and  condemn  at  once. 

Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 
Where  shrieks,    the    roaring    flame,    the    rattling 
chain. 
And  all  the  dreadful  eloquence  of  pain, 
Our  only  song  ;  black  fire's  malignant  light. 
The  sole  refreshment  of  the  blasted  sight.     Voiutg. 

MAL'KIN,  n.  s.  From  mal,  moll,  Mary,  and 
kin  the  diminutive  termination.  A  kind  of  rag- 
mop  made  for  sweeping  ovens ;  thence  any  scare- 
crow figure  ;  thence  a  dirty  wench. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 
Clamb'ring  the  walls  to  eye  him. 

Shakspeare.  Coriolamis, 

')  Lat.  ?»alleus,  a  hara- 
I  mcr;  Fr.  viulleable. 
[  Mall  and  mallet  are 
f  both  used  for  a  kind 
I  of  heavy  club  or  ham- 
J  mer:  Spenser  uses  the 
former  for  a  heavy  blow :  other  writers  have 
used  it  as  a  verb  for  to  strike  or  beat  with  a 
mall  :  malleable  is,  capable  of,  or  apt  to,  spread 
by  beating;  ductile  :  Uutler  uses  it  satirically  for 
cowardly :  malleability  and  malleableness,  the 
quality  of  enduring  or  spreading  under  the 
hammer :  to  malleate  is  to  forge  or  shape  by  tiie 
hammer. 

With  mighty  mall, 
The  monster  merciless  him  made  to  fall. 

Faerie  Queeiie. 
Make  it  more  strong  for  fall.s,  though  it  come  not  to 
the  degree  to  be  wullcahle.  liaron. 

(jive  that  reverend  head  a  mall 
Or  two,  or  three,  against  a  wall. 

Ilndibras. 
The  beaten  soldier  proves  most  manful, 
That  like  his  sword  endures  the  anvil  ; 
And  justly's  held  more  formidable. 
The  more  his  valour's  malleable.  lit. 


MALL,  n.  s.  &  v. 

Mall'eable,  adj. 

MaLLEABIl'iTY,  71.  s. 

Malt/eableness, 
Mai.i/eate,  v.  a. 
Mall'et,  n.s. 
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The  vessel  soldered  up  was  warily  struck  with  a 
wooden  mallet,  and  thereby  compressed.  Boyk. 

Their  left  hand  does  the  caulking  iron  guide, 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift. 

Dry  den. 

Supposing  the  nominal  essence  of  gold  to  be  a 
body  of  such  a  peculiar  colour  and  weight,  with  tiie 
malleahility  and  fusibility,  the  real  essence  is  that 
constitution  on  which  these  qualities  and  their  union 
depend.  Locke. 

The  bodies  of  most  use  that  are  sought  for  out  of 
the  earth  are  the  metals  which  are  distinguished  from 
other  bodies  by  their  weight,  fusibility,  and  mallea- 
bleness.  Id. 

He  took  a  mall,  and  after  having  hollowed  the 
handle,  and  that  part  which  strikes  the  ball,,  he 
enclosed  in  them  several  drugs. 

Addison  s  Spectativ. 

If  the  body  is  compact,  and  bends  or  yields  inward 


to  pression  without  any  sliding  of  its  parts,  it  is  hard 
and  elastick,  returning  to  its  figure  with  a  force 
rising  from  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  parts  :  if  the 
parts  slide  upon  one  another,  the  body  is  malleable 
or  soft.  Neivton's  Opticks. 

He  first  found  out  the  art  of  melting  and  malle- 
ating  metals,  and  making  them  useful  for  tools. 

Derham. 

Mall,  n.  s.  Goth,  and  Swed.  ?}ial,  is  an  en- 
closed place :  another  origin  of  this  word  may 
be,  a  level  ground  for  playing  with  malls  and 
balls;  a  promenade  or  public  walk. 

This  the  beau  monde  shall  from  the  rnall  survey, 
And  hail  with  musick  its  propitious  ray.  Pope. 

Malleability.  Different  metals  are  pos- 
sessed of  this  quality  in  different  degrees.  The 
following  table  of  their  malleability  and  ductility 
from  Thenard  may  be  found  useful. 


Arranged  nearly  in  the 

Arranged  nearly  in  the 

Ductile  and  INIalleable 

Brittle  in  alphabetical 

order  of  facility  with 

order  of  facility  with 

in  alphabetical  order. 

order. 

which  they  pass  through 

which  they  pass  through 

the  wire-plate. 

the  laminating  cylinders. 

Cadmium 

Antimony 

Gold 

Gold 

Copper 

Arsenic 

Silver 

Silver 

Gold 

Bismuth 

Platinum 

Copper 

Iridium 

Cerium 

Iron 

Tin 

Iron 

Chromium 

Copper 

Platinum 

Lead 

Cobalt 

Zinc 

Zinc 

INIercury 

Columbium 

Tin 

Iron 

Nickel 

Manganese 

Lead 

Nickel 

Osmium 

Molybdenum 

Nickel 

Palladium? 

Palladium 

Rhodium 

Palladium? 

Cadmium  ? 

Platinum 

Tellurium 

Cadmium  ? 

Potassium 

Tungsten 

Silver 

Titanium 

Sodium 

Uranium 

Tin 

Zinc 

MALLEOLI,  or  Pyroboli,  in  the  ancient 
art  of  war,  were  bundles  of  combustible  mate- 
rials, set  on  lire  to  give  light  in  the  night,  or  to 
annoy  the  enemy  :  when  they  were  employed  for 
the  latter  purpose  they  were  shot  out  of  a  bow, 
or  fixed  to  a  javelin,  and  thus  thrown  into  the 
enemy's  engines,  ships,  &c.,  in  order  to  burn 
them.  Pitch  was  always  a  principal  ingredient 
in  the  composition. 

Malleoli,  in  anatomy,  the  ancle  bones.  See 
Anatomy. 

MALLET,  or  Malloch,  (David),  an  English 
poet,  but  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  born  about 
1700.  By  the  ])cnury  of  his  parents,  he  was 
compelled  to  be  janitor  of  the  hish  school  at 
Edinburgh  ;  but  he  surmounted  the  disadvantages 
of  his  birth  and  fortune;  for,  when  the  duke  of 
Montrose  applied  to  the  college  of  Edinburgh 
for  a  tutor  to  educate  his  sons,  Mallet  was  re- 
commended. When  his  pu[iils  went  abroad, 
they  were  entrusted  to  his  care;  and,  having  con- 
ducted them  through  their  travels,  he  returned 
with  them  to  London.  While  residing  in  their 
family,  he  began  to  give  specimens  of  his  poetical 
talents.  In  1733  he  publ  shed  a  poem  on  \'er- 
hal  Criticism:  in  1740  he  wrote  a  Life  of  Lord 
3acon,  which  was  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his 


works.  After  the  death  of  Pope,  lord  Boling- 
broke  employed  Mallet  to  blacken  his  memory, 
in  revenge  for  clandestinely  printing  his  Patriot 
King,  in  reward  for  this  service,  his  lordship 
left  him  his  works,  whicii  in  1754  he  published 
in  five  volumes,  quarto,  but  which  not  only  in- 
volved him  in  difticulties,  on  account  of  certain 
sentiments  contained  in  them  subversive  of  the 
principles  of  revealed  religion,  but  which  did 
not  produce  to  the  editor  any  profit.  Tiie  old 
duchess  of  Marlborough  assigned  in  her  will  the 
task  of  writing  the  duke's  life,  to  Glover  and  Mal- 
let, with  a  reward  of  .£l  000,  and  a  prohibition  to 
insert  any  verses.  Glover  is  said  to  have  re- 
jected the  legacy  with  disdain,  so  that  the  work 
devolved  upon  Mallet;  who  had  also  a  pension 
from  the  duke's  son  to  promote  his  industry,  and 
was  continually  talking  of  the  discoveries  he  had 
made,  but  left  not,  when  he  died,  any  historical 
labors  behind  him.  When  Frederick  prince  of 
Wales  was  driven  from  the  palace,  and  kept  a 
separate  court  by  way  of  opposition,  to  increase 
his  popularity  by  patronising  literature,  he  made 
Mallet  his  utider  secretary,  with  a  salary  of  £'200 
a  year.  Thomson,  likewise,  had  a  pension  ;  and 
they  were  associated  in  the  composition  of  the 
masque  of  Alfred,  which  in  its  original  state  was 
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played  at  Cliefden  in  1740.  It  was  afterwards 
almost  wholly  changed  by  Mallet,  and  brought 
upon  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane  in  1751,  but  with 
no  great  success.  He  had  before  published  two 
tragedies;  Eurydice,  acted  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1731;  and  Mustapha,  acted  in  1739.  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  prince,  and  well  received,  but 
never  revived.  His  next  work  was  Aniyntor  and 
Theodora,  1747,  a  long  dull  story  in  blank  verse  ; 
but  in  which  there  is  elegance  of  language  and 
vigor  of  sentiment.  In  1753  his  masque  of 
Britannia  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  and  his 
tragedy  of  Elvira  in  1763,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  tlie  book  of  entries  for  ships  in 
the  port  of  London.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
French  war,  in  1756,  when  the  nation  was  ex- 
asperated by  ill  success,  he  was  employed  to 
turn  the  public  vengeance  upon  admiral  Byng, 
and  wrote  a  letter  of  accusation  under  the  cha- 
ter  of  A  Plain  Man.  This  paper  was  with  great 
industry  dispersed,  and  Mallet  was  rewarded 
with  a  considerable  pension,  which  he  retained 
to  his  death.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went 
with  his  wife  to  France ;  but,  finding  his  health 
declining,  he  returned  alone  to  England,  and 
died  in  April  1765.  He  was  twice  married,  and 
by  his  first  wife  had  several  children.  His  stature 
•was  diminutive,  but,  being  regularly  formed,  his 
appearance,  till  he  grew  corpulent,  was  agreeable, 
and  his  conversation  elegant  and  easy.  *  Nothing,' 
says  his  biographer,  '  elevated  or  dignified  can 
be  discerned  in  his  character  or  principles.  As 
a  poet  he  may  lay  claim  to  elegant  diction, 
splendid  imagery,  and  pathetic  sentiment,  but 
he  is  deficient  in  energy  and  judgment.' — John- 
son's Lives  of  the  Poets. 

Mali.et  (Edmund),  was  born  at  Melun  in 
1713,  and  enjoyed  a  curacy  near  that  place  till 
1751,  when  he  went  to  Paris  to  be  professor  of 
theology  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  of  which  he 
was  admitted  D.  D.  Boyer  Bishop  of  Mirepoix, 
who  had  been  at  first  much  prejudiced  against 
him,  conferred  upon  him  the  see  of  Verdun. 
Jansenism  had  been  imputed  to  him  by  hi? 
enemies,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Gazette  accused 
him  of  impiety ;  both  imputations  equally  ground- 
less. He  died  in  Paris  in  1755,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two.  The  principal  of  his  works  are,  1.  Prin- 
cipes  pour  la  lecture  des  Poistes,  1745,  2  vols, 
12mo.  2.  Essai  sur  I'Etude  des  Belles  Lettres, 
1747.  12mo.  3.  Essai  sur  les  bienseances  ora- 
toires,  1753,  12nio.  4.  Principes  pour  la  lec- 
ture des  Orateurs,  1753,  3  vols.  12mo.  5. 
liistoire  des  Guerres  civiles  de  France  sous  les 
regnes  de  Francois  II  ,  Charles  IX.,  Henri  III., 
et  Henri  IV,  translated  from  the  Italian  of 
D'Avila.  His  style,  like  his  mind  and  manners, 
was  easy  and  unaffected ;  and  his  attachment  to 
his  friends,  his  candor,  moderation,  gentleness, 
and  modesty,  rendered  him  truly  amiable.  He  • 
•was  employed  to  write  the  articles  on  theology 
and  the  belles  lettres  in  the  Encyclopedia.  He 
was  preparing  two  important  works,  viz.  Une 
liistoire  generale  de  nos  Guerres  depuis  le  com- 
mencement de  la  Monarchie  ;  and  Une  liistoire 
du  Conseil  de  Trente,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Father  Paul,  when  lie  died  in  Paris  in  1755. 

Mallet  du  Pan  (Jaques),  a  modern  politi- 
cal writer,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Geneva, 


and  born  in  1749.  Having  completed  his  edu- 
cation at  college,  he  first  entered  on  the  study  o. 
law,  but  soon  deserted  it  for  the  belles  lettres. 
He  was  invited  in  1772  to  fill  the  chair  of  history 
and  French  literature  at  Cassel.  Not  long  after 
we  find  him  in  Switzerland,  where  he  published 
a  political  and  literary  journal,  and  olfier  works 
of  reputation  :  so  that  he  was  invited  to  Paris 
to  conduct  the  political  department  of  the  Mer- 
cure  de  France.  Here  he  continued  during  the 
years  1789,  1790,  and  1791,  animadverting  with 
freedom  on  the  public  affairs;  but  he  found  it 
necessary  to  quit  France  in  May  1792,  and  re- 
tired to  his  native  city  ;  and  afterwards  to  Berne, 
where  he  published  several  tracts.  His  appre- 
hensions from  the  French  Directory  induced  him 
finally  to  take  refuge  in  England,  where  he  pub- 
lished, under  high  patronage,  a  journal  entitled 
Mercure  Britannique,  ^i-om  1796  till  the  15th  of 
March  1800.  He  died  the  10th  of  May,  in  the 
latter  year,  at  Richmond,  Surrey. 

JVIallet,  Mall,  or  Maule  in  ancient  armour, 
was  a  weapon  much  used  both  by  the  English 
and  Scots.  In  the  memorable  combat  fought  in 
Bretagne,  in  the  year  1515,  between  thirty  cham- 
pions on  the  part  of  the  English  and  the  like 
number  on  that  of  the  French,  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish champions  named  Billefort,  was  armed  with 
a  leaden  mallet  weighing  five-and-twenty  pounds. 
We  learn  also  from  father  Daniel,  that  the  Eng- 
lish archers  continued  to  use  mallets  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XII. ,  who  began  his  reign  in  1515, 
and  died  in  1524.  In  the  ancient  poem  of  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  the  mention  of  leaden  mallets 
often  occurs : — 

Then  on  the  English  part  with  speed 

The  bills  slept  forth,  and  bows  went  back  ; 

The  Moorish  pikes  and  malls  of  lead 
Did  deal  there  many  a  dreadful  thwack. 

Ralph  Smith  equips  an  archer  with  a  '  maule 
of  lead,  five  feet  long,  and  a  pike  with  die  same, 
hanging  by  a  girdle  with  a  hook;'  meaning, 
probably,  by  this  description,  that  the  handle  of 
the  mall  should  be  of  this  lengtii,  the  end  armed 
with  a  pike  or  spike  ;  and  this  implement,  we 
may  imagine,  was  worn  at  the  back,  huni,'  by  a 
hook  fixed  in  the  centre  of  its  handle,  with  a 
loop,  or  some  other  contrivance  to  keep  it  nearly 
perpendicular.  This  weapon  seems  to  iiave 
been  of  French  extraction  ;  for  we  find  that  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  \T.,on  occasion  of  a  riot, 
the  populace  forced  open  the  arsenal,  and  armed 
themselves  chiefly  with  mallets,  whence  they 
were  styled  '  Mailliotins.'  Mallets  were  tre- 
mendous weaoons  in  the  hands  of  strong  active 
men. 

Mallets  are  much  used  by  artificers  who 
work  with  chisels,  as  sculptors,  masons,  and 
stone  cutters,  whose  mallet  is  ordinarily  round  ; 
and  by  carpenters,  joiners.  Sec,  who  use  it  square. 
There  are  several  sorts  of  mallets  used  for  dif- 
ferent purposes  on  ship-board.  The  caulking 
mallet  is  chiefly  employed  to  drive  the  oakum 
into  the  seams  of  a  ship,  where  the  edges  of  the 
]danks  :are  joined  to  each  other  in  tiie  sides, 
deck,  or  bottom.  The  head  of  this  mallet  is 
long  and  cylindrical,  being  hooped  with  iron  to 
prevent  it  from  splitting  in  the  exercise  of  caulk- 
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mg.  There  is  also  the  serving  mallet,  used  in 
serving  the  rigging,  by  binding  tlie  spun  yarn 
more  firmly  about  it  than  could  possibly  be  done 
by  hand,  which  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner :  the  spun  yarn  being  jireviously  rolled 
up  in  a  large  ball  or  clue,  two  or  three  turns  of 
it  are  passed  about  the  rope,  and  about  the  body 
of  the  mallet,  which  for  that  purpose  is  furnished 
with  a  round  channel  in  its  surface,  that  con- 
forms to  the  convexity  of  the  rope  intended  to 
be  served.  The  turns  of  the  spun  yarn  being 
strained  round  the  mallet,  so  as  to  confine  it 
firmly  to  the  rope,  which  is  extended  above  the 
deck,  one  man  passes  ttie  ball  continually  about 
the  rope,  whilst  the  other,  at  the  same  time, 
winds  on  the  spun  yarn  by  means  of  the  mallet, 
whose  handle  acting  as  a  lever  strains  every 
turn  about  the  rope  as  firm  as  possible. 

MALLK'OLU,  or  M.\t.licollo,  one  of  tlie 
New  Hebrides  of  captain  Cook,  is  an  island  of 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  south-east  of  Espritu 
Sancto.  It  is  ten  leagues  long,  mountainous, 
well  wooded  and  watered.  The  natives  appear 
to  be  a  different  race  from  the  other  inlanders, 
and  are  described  as  more  nearly  resembling 
baboons  than  human  beings.  Their  hair  is  friz- 
zled ;  and  their  language  a  barbarous  combi- 
nation of  consonants,  aspirations,  and  hissings, 
that  defy  the  vocal  organs  of  a  European  to 
imitate.  They  are  probably  of  the  New  Holland 
race,  some  individuals  of  which  chance  might 
have  tiirown  on  this  island.  The  other  islands 
of  this  archipelaso  form  a  closely  connected  chain, 
beginning  with  the  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  Islands  of 
captain  Edwards,  on  the  north.  The  harbour  of 
Sandwich,  on  the  north-east  side  of  Mallicolo, 
is  in  long.  167°  57'  E.,  lat.  16°  25'  S- 

Mallow,  a  manor  and  borough  town  of 
Ireland,  in  Cork,  about  120  miles  from  Dublin. 
It  was  incorporated  by  cliarter  in  1688,  and 
sends  one  member  to  the  imperial  parliament. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Blackwater,  over  which  there  is  an  excellent 
stone  bridge.  It  has  a  good  church,  a  market 
house,  and  barracks  for  a  troop  of  horse.  Not 
far  distant  is  a  fine  sjiring  of  moderately  tepid 
water,  which  bursts  out  of  the  bottom  of  a  fine 
limestone  rock,  and  approaches  very  near  in  all 
its  qualities  to  the  hot  well  waters  of  Bristol. 
Mallow  is  a  post  town,  and  has  five  fairs- 
Mai.i.ow,  in  botanv.  See  Malva. 
MAL'LOVVS,  71.  s'  )  Sax.  maelejje;  Lat. 
Mal'vaceous,  adj.  S  malva  ;  Gr.  ftaXaxv-  ^^ 
])lant :  malvaceous  is,  relating  to,  or  like,  mal- 
lows. 

Shards  or  malhm  s  for  the  pot, 
That  keep  the  loosened  body  sound. 

Dryden. 
MALMET)Y,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  government  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  Recht.  It  has  consider- 
able tanneries,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  stuffs. 
Twenty  miles  south  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Popu- 
lation 4400. 

MALMOHUS-LAN,  or  Govf.rnmf.nt  of 
Malmohts,  one  of  the  new  divisions  of  Sweden, 
lies  along  the  Soimd  and  the  Baltic,  in  the  south- 
west of  the  kingdom,  including  a  great  part  of 
tiie    ancient   Schonen   or   Scania.     Its    area   is 


about  1380  square  miles.  Population  137,000. 
The  arable  land  forms  about  a  third  of  the 
whole. 

MALMSBURY,  a  town  of  Wiltsiiire,  ninety- 
five  miles  from  London,  situated  on  a  hill,  with 
six  bridges  over  th.e  river  Avon  at  the  bottom  ; 
with  which,  and  a  brook  that  runs  into  it,  it  is 
in  a  manner  encompassed.  It  formerly  had  a 
castle  and  walls,  which  were  pulled  down  to  en- 
large the  abbey,  whose  abbots  sat  in  parliament. 
The  Saxon  king  Athelstan  granted  the  town  large 
immunities,  and  was  buried  under  the  high  altar 
of  the  church :  his  monument  stdl  remains  in 
the  nave  of  it.  The  memory  of  the  celebrated 
Aldhelm,  its  first  abbot,  is  still  kept  up  by  a 
meadow  near  this  town,  called  Aldiielm's  Mead. 
By  charter  of  king  William  III.  tlie  corporation 
consists  of  an  alderman,  chosen  yearly,  twelve 
capital  burgesses,  and  four  assistants.  There  is 
an  alms  house  for  four  men  and  four  women, 
and  near  the  bridge  an  hospital  for  lepers,  where 
it  is  supposed  there  was  formerly  a  nunnery. 
This  town  cairies  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
wodlen  manufactures,  has  a  market  on  Satur- 
day, and  three  fairs.  It  has  sent  members  to 
parliament  ever  since  the  twenty-sixth  of  Ed- 
ward I. 

MALM'SEY,  n.  s.  From  the  island  Malvn- 
sia  :  a  sweet  wine. 

MALO  (St.),  or  St.  Maclou  the  son  of  a 
British  gentleman,  and  cousin  to  St.  Magloire, 
was  educated  in  a  monastery  in  Ireland,  and 
afterwards  chosen  bishop  of  Gui-Castel,  a  dig- 
nity which  his  humility  prevented  him  from 
accepting.  The  people  wishing  to  compel  him 
he  went  into  Brittany,  and  put  himself  under  t'le 
direction  of  a  holy  anchoret,  called  Aaron,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aleth.  Some  time  after, 
about  541  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  that  city. 
He  afterwards  retired  to  a  solitude  near  Xaintes, 
where  he  died  November  15th,  565.  From  him 
the  city  of  St.  Malo  derives  its  name  ;  his  body 
having  been  carried  thither,  after  the  reduction 
of  Aleth  to  a  small  village  called  Guidhalet  or 
Guichalet,  and  the  tranference  of  the  episcopal 
see  to  St.  Malo. 

MALOES,  or  Maio  (St.),  a  sea-port  in  the 
department  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  France. 
It  is  situated  on  the  island  of  Aaron,  which  com- 
municates with  the  continent  by  means  of  a  mole 
or  causeway  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
but  only  fifty-foiu'  feet  in  breadth.  The  entrance 
to  the  town  at  the  end  of  the  mole  is  defended 
by  a  castle,  flanked  with  towers,  which,  together 
with  four  bastions  and  the  ramparts  around  the 
town,  render  it  a  place  of  considerable  strength. 
t)n  the  north  side  it  is  inaccessible,  in  conse- 
quence of  rocks  and  the  fortifications  erected  on 
them.  The  town  is  of  an  oblong  form,  its  length 
being  from  north  to  south.  The  houses  are  high, 
and  in  general  of  stone.  The  principal  public 
buildings,  as  the  cathedral,  the  hotel  de  villa, 
and  the  epi.scopal  palace,  are  in  the  market 
place.  The  harbour  is  larjie  and  well  frequented, 
but  difficult  of  access.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with 
England,  Holland,  Spnin.  the  north  of  Europe, 
the  colonies,  and  in  the  Nc%vr'uundland  fishery. 
It  exports  the  products  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  a  few  manufactures  of  s'nnv,  thread 
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woollens,  and  linen.  Population  10,000.  Tlie 
adjacent  town  of  St.  Servan,  separated  by  an 
inlet  of  the  sea,  and  situated  on  higher  ground, 
IS  sometimes  reckoned  a  suburb  of  St.  Maloes. 
Forty-five  miles  north  by  west  of  Rennes,  and 
225  west  of  Paris. 

MALONE  (Edmund),  was  born  in  Dublin  on 
the  4th  of  October,  1741,  and  educated  at  the 
scliool  of  Dr.  Ford  in  Moleswortli  Street.  He 
went  tlience  in  the  year  1756  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  Here  his  talents  very  early 
displayed  themselves  ;  and  he  was  distinguished 
by  a  successful  competition  for  academical 
lionors  with  several  young  men,  who  afterwards 
became  the  ornaments  of  the  Irish  senate  and 
bar.  In  1763  he  became  a  student  in  the  Inner 
Temple;  and  in  1767  was  called  to  the  Irish 
bar.  With  a  view  to  those  superior  opportuni- 
ties for  information  and  study,  and  the  society 
which  London  affords,  he  soon  after  settled  in 
tliis  metropolis;  and,  among  the  many  eminent 
men  with  whom  he  became  acquainted,  he  was 
naturally  drawn  by  tlie  entlmsiaslic  admiration 
which  he  felt  for  Shakspeare,  and  the  attention 
which  he  had  already  paid  to  the  elucidation 
of  his  works,  into  an  intimate  connexion  with 
Mr.  Steevens.  This  gentleman  having  published 
a  second  edition  of  his  Shakspeare  in  1778, 
Mr.  Malone,  in  1780,  added  two  supplemen- 
tary volumes,  which  contained  some  additional 
notes,  Shakspeare's  poems,  and  seven  plays, 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  him.  There 
appears  up  to  this  time  to  have  been  no  in- 
terruption to  their  friendship ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Steevens,  having  formed  a  design 
of  relinquishing  all  future  editorial  labours,  most 
liberally  made  a  present  to  Mr.  INIalone  of  his 
valuable  collection  of  old  plays,  declaring  that 
he  himself  was  now  become  a  dowager  commen- 
tator. While  Malone,  however,  was  engaged 
on  Shakspeare,  he  received  from  Mr.  Steevens  a 
request  of  an  extraordinary  nature.  To  a  third 
edition  of  Johnson  and  Steevens's  Shakspeare, 
which  had  been  published  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  Mr.  Reed  in  1785,  Mr.  Malone  had 
contrilmted  some  notes,  in  which  Mr.  Steevens's 
opinions  were  occasionally  controverted.  These 
he  was  now  desired  to  retain  in  his  new  edition, 
exactly  as  they  stood  before,  in  order  that  Mr.  S. 
miglit  answer  them.  Malone  replied,  that  he 
could  make  no  such  promise  ;  that  he  must  feel 
himself  at  liberty  to  correct  his  observations, 
wliere  they  were  erroneous;  to  enlarge  them, 
where  they  were  defective;  and  even  to  expunge 
them  altogether,  where,  upon  further  consider- 
atmn,  he  was  convinced  they  were  wrong ;  in 
short,  he  was  bound  'to  present  liis  work  to  the 
public  as  perfect  as  he  could  make  it.  But  lie 
added,  that  he  was  willing  to  transmit  every 
note  of  that  description  in  its  last  state  to  Mr. 
Steevens,  before  it  went  to  press.  But  Steevens 
persisted  in  requiring  that  they  sliould  ap])ear 
with  all  thf^ir  iinjierfpctions  on  their  liead  ;  and, 
on  this  being  refused,  declared  that  all  commu- 
nication on  the  subject  of  Shakspeare  was  at  an 
end  between  them.  In  1790  Mr.  Malonc's 
edition  at  last  appeannl ;  and  was  sought  ai'lcr 
and  read  with  ilie  greatest  avidity.     In  1795  lie 
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was  called  upon  to  display  his  zeal  in  defence  of 
his  author,  against  the  fabrications  with  which 
the  Irelands  endeavoured  to  delude  the  public. 
Mr.  Malone,  it  is  said,  saw  through  the  falsehood 
from  its  commencement;  and  laid  it  open  in  a 
volume  wliich  was  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  his  friend  lord  Cliarlemont.  Although  his 
attention  was  still  principally  directed  to  Shak- 
speare, and  he  was  gradually  accumulating  a 
most  valuable  mass  of  materials  for  a  new  edition 
of  that  poet,  he  drew  together  from  various 
sources  the  prose  works  of  Dryden,  which  had 
lain  scattered  about,  and  published  them  in 
1800.  In  1808  he  prepared  for  the  press  a  few 
productions  of  his  friend  William  Gerard  Hamil- 
ton, with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  by  his 
executors;  and  prefixed  to  this  also  a  brief  but 
elegant  sketch  of  his  life.  When  he  was  just  on 
the  point  of  going  to  the  press  with  a  new  edition 
of  his  Shakspeare,  he  was  interrupted  by  an  ill- 
ness, which  proved  fatal  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1812,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

MALOUIN  (Paul  James),  a  French  physi- 
cian, born  at  Caen  in  1701,  was  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  Royal  College  of  Paris,  physi- 
cian to  the  queen,  and  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  He  strictly  prac- 
tised the  preservative  part  of  medicine,  which 
is  much  more  certain  in  its  effects  than  the  re- 
storative. To  this  regimen  he  was  indebted  for 
a  healthy  old  age  and  an  easy  death.  He  died 
at  Paris  of  an  apoplexy,  3d  of  January  1778, 
aged  seventy-seven.  By  his  will  he  left  a  le- 
gacy to  the  faculty,  on  condition  of  their  holding 
a  public  meeting  annually,  and  gi.ving  an  ac- 
count of  his  labors  and  discoveries.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  1.  Traite  de  Chimie,  1734, 
r2mo.  2.  Chimie  Medicinale,  2  vols.  12mo. 
1755;  a  book  full  of  curious  observations. 
3.  Some  of  the  Arts  in  the  Collection  jniblished 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  4,  The  Chemical 
articles  in  the  Encyclopaedia.  He  was  a  labo- 
rious chemist,  and  well  informed  for  the  age  he 
lived  in. 

MALMESBURY  (James  Harris,  earl  of), 
K  B.,  was  the  son  of  the  author  of  Hermes,  see 
Harris;  and  born  at  Salisbury  in  1746.  He 
was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  created"  doctor  of  civil  law,  and  in  1768 
was  sent  as  secretary  of  embassy  to  Madrid.  He 
was  afterwards  minister  at  Brussels ;  and  went 
envoy  extraordinary  to  Berlin  in  1772.  In  1776 
he  was  appointed  to  the  same  post  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ;  and  in  1784  ambassador  to  the  Hague. 
In  this  quality  he  signed  the  treaty  with  Prussia 
and  Holland  in  1794  ;  and  was  next  employed 
to  negociate  the  marriage  of  his  present  majesty, 
then  prince  of  Wales,  with  the  late  unfortunate 
princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick.  In  October, 
1796,  he  became  minister  jilcnipotcntiary  to  the 
I'rencli  republic  ;  but  his  mission  in  that  charac- 
ter to  Paris,  and  his  negociations  at  Lisle,  were 
alike  fruitless.  He  was,  however,  created  earl 
of  Malmesbury  in  IBOO,  and  appointed  governor 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  lord-lientenanl  of 
Hampshire  in  1807.  His  death  took  place  in 
1820.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  the  author  of  .'\n 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Diitch  lunub- 
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lie;  and  a  memoir  of  the  life  of  his  father 
accompanying  an  edition  of  his  works  in  2 
vols.  4to. 

MALPIGIII  (Marcellus),  an  eminent  Italian 
physician  and  anatomist  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  studied  under  Massari  and  Mariano. 
The  duke  of  Tuscany  invited  him  to  Pisa,  to  be 
professor  of  physic.  In  this  city  he  formed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Borelli.  He  went 
back  to  Bologna,  the  air  of  Pisa  not  agreeing 
with  him.  Cardinal  Antony  Pignatelli,  who  had 
known  him  while  he  was  legate  at  Bologna,  be- 
ing chosen  pope  in  1G91,  under  the  name 
of  Innocent  XII.,  immediately  sent  for  him 
to  Rome,  and  appointed  him  his  physician.  He 
died  in  1694;  and  his  works,  with  his  life,  writ- 
ten by  himself,  prefixed,  were  first  collected  and 
.  printed  at  London,  in  folio,  in  1667.  See 
Anatomy. 

MALPIGHIA,  Barbadoes  cherry,  a  genus  of 
the  trigyiiia  order,  and  decandria  class  of  plants; 
natural  order  twenty-third,  trihilatfe  :  cal.  pen- 
taphyllous,  with  melliferous  pores  on  the  outside 
at  the  base.  There  are  five  petals,  roundish,  and 
anguiculated  :  the  berry  unilocular,  trispermous. 
There  are  many  species,  all  shrubby  evergreens 
of    the   warm    parts   of    America,    rising  with 
branchy  stems  from  eight  or  ten  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet   high,    ornamented    with    oval    and 
lanceolate  entire  leaves,  and  large  pentapetalous 
flowers,  succeeded  by  red  cherry-shaped,  eatable 
berries,  of  an  acid  and  palatable  flavor.     Three 
of  these  species  are  reared  in  our  gardens,  and 
make  a  fine  variety  in  the  stove.     They  retain 
their  leaves  all  the  year   round;  and  begin  to 
flower  about  the  end  of  autumn,  continuing  in 
constant  succession  till  the  spring ;  after  which 
they  frequently  produce  and  ripen  their  fruit, 
which  equals  the  size  of  a  small  cherry.     The 
flowers   are   of   a   pale    red   or   purple    color. 
These  plants   are  propagated   by  seeds,  which 
must  be  sown  in  spring,   in  pots  of  rich  earth; 
then  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  and,  vvhen  three  or 
four  inches   high,  put  in  separate  small   pots, 
watered   and   plunged  in  the  bark-bed  of  the 
stove ;  where,  after  they  have  remained  a  year 
or  two,  they  may  be  placed  in  any  part  of  it. 
They  may  even  be  placed  in  the  open  air  during 
a  month  or  two  of  the  hottest  weather  in  summer": 
but    must   be    carefully   supplied    with   water 
during  the  whole  year. 

iMALPLAQUET,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Gemappes,  famous  for  a  most 
bloody  battle  fought  on  the  11th  of  September, 
1709,  between  the  French  under  marshal  Viilars' 
and  the  allies  under  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke 
of  iVIarlborough.  The  French  army  amounted 
to  120,000  men;  and  were  posted  behind  the 
woods  of  La  iVIarte  and  Tanicrs,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Malplaquet.  They  had  fortified 
their  situation  in  such  a  manner  with  lines, 
hedges,  and  trees  laid  across,  that  they  seemed 
to  be  quite  inaccessible.  In  this  situation  they 
expected  certain  victory ;  and  even  the  soldiers 
were  so  eager  to  engage,  that  they  flung  away 
the  bread  which  had  just  been  given  them, 
thoutrh  they  had  taken  no  sustenance  for  a  whole 
day  before.  The  allied  army  began  the  attack 
early  in  the  morning,   favored  by  a   thick  fog. 


Malt'dust,  n. 

Malt'flour, 

Malt'horse, 

Malt'man, 

Malt'ster. 


Their  chief  impression  was  made  upon  the  left 
of  the  enemy ;  and  with  sucli  success,  that,  not- 
withstanding their    lines    and    barricadoes,    the 
French  were,  in  less  than  an  hour,  driven  from 
their  entrenchments.     But  on  the  right  the  com- 
bat was  sustained  with  much  greater  obstinacy. 
The  Dutch,  wiio  carried  on  tiie  attack,   drove 
them  from  their  first  line,    but  were   repulsed 
from  the  second  with  great  slaughter.  The  prince 
of  Orange,  who  headed  that  attack,  persisted  in 
his  effbrts  with  incredible  perseverance  and  intre- 
pidity, though  two  horses  had  been  killed  under 
him,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  officers  slain  and 
disabled.     At  last,  however,  the  French   were 
obliged    to    yield,    Villars    being    dangerously 
wounded ;    but  they  made  an  excellent  retreat 
under  Boufflers,  and  took  post  near  Guesnoy  and 
Valenciennes. 
MALT,  n.s.  &  v.n,-^        Sax,   mealt;  Swed. 
Malt'drink,  n.  s.        malt ;  Belg.  mout ;  Teut. 
I  maltz.      Grain   steeped 
^and   dried  in  prepara- 
tion    for    brewing:    to 
I  make  or  be  made  malt: 
.  J  the  malt-horse  appears 

m  Shakspeare's  times  to  have  been  often  hard- 
ridden,  and  so  have  become  proverbial  for  a 
dull,  doltish  person  :  the  other  compounds  ex- 
plain themselves.     See  Maltikg. 

You  peasant  swain,  you  whoreson,  you  malthurse 
drudge.  Slmlapeare.   Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Mome,  malthorse,  capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  patch. 
„  Shdkspeare. 

i^eer  hath  malt  first  infused  in  the  liquor,  and  is 
afterwards  boiled  with  the  hop. 

Bacon's  yutural  Historn. 
Malt -dust  is  an  enricher  of  barren  land,  and  a  trreat 
improver  of  barley.  Mortimer's  Husbandrv. 

Lmpty  the  corn  from   the  cistern  into  the  m'alt- 

■^"Z-  ,  Id. 

lo  house  it  green  it  will  mow-burn,  which  will 
make  it  malt  worse.  /,/^ 

All  malt-drinks  may  be  boiled  into  the  consistence 
of  a  shmy  syrup.  Floyer  on  the  Humours. 

Sir  Arthur  the  maltster  !  how  fine  it  will  sound ! 

1  enderness,  or  friability  in  malt,  is  a  property  "that 
is  indispensable  ;  for,  unless  the  whole  interior  of  the 
seed  be  converted  into  a  farinaceous  or  mealy  sub- 
stance, the  unmalted  part  of  the  grain  will  deteriorate, 
by  absorbing  part  of  the  extract. 

Ihynoldson  on  Malting. 

MALTA,  an  important  island  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, twelve  leagues  distant  from  Cape  Pas- 
saro,  in  Sicily,  the  passage  between  being  called 
the  Channel  of  Malta.  It  is  about  twenty  miles 
in  length,  by  twelve  broad;  and  is  in  long.  14° 
12'  E.,  and  lat.  35°  50'  N.  An  act  of  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  has  declared  it  to  belong  to  Europe. 

The  base  of  the  island  is  a  white  free  stone, 
abounding  in  petrifactions,  fossil  shells,  and 
remains  of  enormous  fishes  ;  it  is  generally  level, 
but  with  some  hills.  The  soil  is,  in  few  spots, 
more  than  six  inches  deep,  and  has  been  in  great 
part  brought  from  Sicily.  It  is,  however,  exceed- 
ingly fruitful,  producing  corn  for  six  months' 
consumption  of  its  population,  which,  for  its  ex- 
tent, is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  being,  in  1798,  90,000  souls.  The  island 
has  no  river,  but  some  good  springs ;  and  water 
is  to  be  had  by  digging,  but  rain  water  preserved 
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in  cisterns  is  most  generally  used.  Besides  corii 
and  vines,  the  island  produces  a  consideral>io 
quantity  of  cotton,  and  the  finest  oranges  in  the 
Mediterranean  ;  together  with  a  variety  of  otiier 
fruits,  roots,  and  herbs  in  great  profusion.  The 
rocks  washed  by  tlie  sea  afford  abundance  of  the 
fucus  proper  for  dyeing  (fucus  venucosus  tincto- 
rius).  It  has  no  venomous  reptiles,  which  the 
inhabitants  ascribe  to  the  miraculous  interven- 
tion of  St.  Paul,  who,  when  he  visited  it,  deli- 
vered it  for  ever  from  all  animals  of  this  kind  ! 
Tlie  west  and  nortli-west  coasts  are  bounded  by 
perpendicular  precipices,  forming  a  natural  for- 
tification. The  climate  is  healthy,  though  very 
warm.  Malta  or  Maleta  is  a  small  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  island. 

Malta  was  given,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  when 
driven  out  of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks  in  1530. 
Tlicy  were  required  to  be  of  noble  birth  by  both 
parents  for  four  generations,  and  were  under 
vows  of  celibacy  and  perpetual  war  with  tlie 
infidels.  The  grand  master  was  elected  for  life, 
and  possessed  the  attributes  of  a  sovereign 
prince.  They  were  divided  into  eight  langues, 
or  torgues,  of  which  three  were  Frencli,  two 
Spanish,  one  Italian,  one  German,  and  originally 
one  English;  but,  on  the  Reformation,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Anglo  Bavarian.  The  number  of 
knights  was  unlimited  :  the  badge  of  the  order, 
a  white  cross  of  eight  points,  worn  on  the  left 
side.  The  gradual  relaxation  of  the  discipline  of 
the  order  paved  the  way  for  its  dovvnfal ;  luxury 
succeeded  to  the  noble  simplicity  of  warriors, 
and  the  effeminacy  of  cities  to  the  hardihood 
of  camps.  The  war  with  the  Turks  had  long 
been  reduced  to  a  phantom,  and  the  summer 
cruises  of  their  galleys  had  become  parties  of 
pleasure.  These  vessels  were  at  last  profusely 
ornamented  with  carved  work  and  gilding;  the 
sails  striped  blue  and'  white,  with  a  large  red 
cross  on  each.  Some  of  them  carried  800  men. 
The  defence  of  this  vast  fortress  was  entrusted 
to  foreign  mercenaries;  and  the  energy  of  union, 
on  which  the  renown  of  the  order  had  been 
founded,  being  extinguished,  the  French  found 
it  easy  to  corrupt  the  chiefs,  and,  in  1798,  made 
an  almost  unresisted  conquest  of  the  island. 
After  a  two  years'  blockade  it  capitulated  to  the 
English.  By  the  treaty  of  Amiens  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  the  island  should  be  restored  to  the 
knights  under  the  guarantee  of  Russia  :  and  the 
non-compliance  with  this  stipulation  by  the 
English  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  France  com- 
mencing hostilities  in  1803.  Some  abortive  pro- 
jects for  reviving  it  have  been  since  agitated. 

Tlic  IMaltese  are  partly  of  Arabic  origin,  and 
speak  that  language  mixed  with  Italian.  They 
are  described  as  generally  temperate,  industrious, 
and  brave,  but  also  vindictive  and  jealous  of  their 
wives,  who,  by  a  natural  re-action,  seek  and  find 
not  nnfrequent  opportunities  to  be  unfaithful. 

The  ancient  capital,  named  Citta  Notabile,  or 
the  city  of  nolilos,  but  more  commonly  Citta 
Vecchia,  or  the  old  city,  is  situated  on  the  highest 
point  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  The 
modern  capital  is  La  \'aletta,  so  named  from 
the  grand  master  its  founder,  and  has  about 
30,000  inhabitants.     It  is  near  the   middle  of 


tlie  north-east  side,  and  built  on  several  rocky 
points  projecting  into  five  of  the  finest  liarbours 
in  the  world  :  the  entrance,  wliich  is  not  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad,  is  defended  by  immense  forti- 
fications, as  is  the  town,  so  that  the  whole  island 
may  be  considered  as  an  impregnable  fortress,  to 
be  reduced  only  by  famine. 

The  other  principal  landing  places  are  Melcha 
Bay;  St.  Paul's  Bay,  sheltered  by  the  group  of 
Solomon's  Island,  with  a  depth  of  two  to  six 
fathoms;  old  and  new  Salt  Ports;  Port  St. 
Man  :  all  on  the  north.  Port  Magdalen,  Marza 
Scala,  and  Port  St.  Thomas,  on  the  north-east. 
Marza  Scirocco,  on  the  south-east,  is  a  bay  divi- 
ded into  two  branches  by  a  projecting  point.  In 
the  east  branch  the  depth  is  eight  fathoms,  and 
in  the  west  twenty-two  fathoms.  The  whole 
island  contains  about  70,000  inhabitants.  Gozo 
(Galus  or  Guadus)  is  five  miles  north-west  of 
Malta.  It,  as  well  as  Malta,  has  considerable 
manufactures  of  cotton.  In  the  channel  between 
Malta  and  Gozo  are  the  little  islands  Cumino 
(Heppestia)  and  Cuminotta :  the  passage  between 
them  and  Malta  is  called  the  Strait  of  Friuli. 
The  islands  ofLampedosa  (Lipadusa)  and  Lam- 
pion belong  to  Malta,  between  which  and  the 
coast  of  Africa  they  are  situated. 

This  island  was  anciently  called  Melita ;  and 
is  supposed  by  Cluverius,  from  its  situation  and 
other  particulars,  to  be  either  Ogygia,  or  Hype- 
ria,  mentioned  by  Homer,  which  last  is  most 
probable,  as  the  poet  places  the  mountain  Melita 
in  that  island.  See  Hyperia.  The  most  ancient 
possessors  of  Malta,  of  whom  we  have  any  cer- 
tain account,  were  the  Carthaginians;  from  whom 
it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  :  and  yet,  during 
the  vvhole  time  that  it  continued  under  the  power 
of  these  nations,  it  was  almost  entirely  barren. 
Its  chief  products  were  figs,  melons,  honey,  cot- 
ton, and  some  few  other  fruits  and  commodities, 
which  the  inhabitants  exchanged  for  corn.  It 
labored  also  under  great  scarcity  of  water  and 
fuel.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  Malta 
was  first  possessed  by  an  African  prince  named 
Battus,  an  enemy  to  queen  Dido,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  several  Punic  inscriptions  to  be  seen 
on  stone  pillars  and  other  monuments  yet  stand- 
ing. The  Arabs  seized  it  in  828  ;  and  were  driven 
out  of  it  in  their  turn  by  Roger  the  Norman,  earl 
of  Sicily,  who  took  possession  of  it  in  1190; 
from  which  time  it  continued  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Sicilian  princes  till  the  time  of  Charles 
v.,  when  it  fell  under  his  power,  along  with  Na- 
ples and  Sicily. 

The  knights  of  Rhodes,  afterwards  of  Malta, 
originated  from  a  religious  military  order,  called 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Some 
time  before  the  journey  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
into  the  Holy  Land,  some  Neajjolitan  merchants, 
who  traded  to  the  Levant,  obtained  leave  of  the 
caliph  of  Egypt  to  build  a  house  for  those  of 
their  nation  who  came  thither  on  pilgrimage, 
upon  paying  an  annual  tribute.  Afterwards  they 
built  two  churches,  and  received  the  pilgrims 
with  great  zeal  and  charity.  This  example  being 
followed  by  others,  they  founded  a  church  in 
honor  01  St  John,  and  an  hospital  for  the  sick; 
whence  they  took  the  name  of  hospitallers.     A 
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little  after  Godfrey  had  taken  Jerusalem,  in  1099, 
t!iey  be2;an  to  he  distiusuislied  by  black  habits 
and  a  cross  with  eight  points  ;  and,  besides  the 
ordinary  vows,  tliey  took  another,  to  defend  the 
pilgrims  against  the  insults  of  thcintidels.  This 
foundation  was  completed  in  1104,  in  the  reign 
of  Baldwin ;  and  so  their  order  became  military. 
Many  persons  of  quality  entered  into  it,  and 
changed  their  name  of  hospitallers  into  that  of 
knigiits.  When  Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  the 
Christians  lost  their  power  in  the  east,  tlie  knights 
retired  to  Acre  or  Ptolemais,  wiiich  they  de- 
fended valiantly  in  1290.  Then  tiiey  followed 
the  king  of  Cyprus,  who  gave  them  Limisson  in 
his  dominions,  where  they  staid  till  1310.  That 
same  year  they  took  Rhodes,  under  the  grand 
master  Poulques  de  \'illaret,  a  Frenchman ;  and 
next  year  defended  it  against  an  army  of  Sara- 
cens :  since  which  the  grand  masters  have  used 
these  four  letters,  F.  E.  R.T.  i.  e.  Fortitudo  ejus 
Rhodum  tenuit;  and  the  order  was  thence  called 
knights  of  Rhodes.  In  1522,  Soliman  II.  having 
*'iken  Rhodes,  the  knights  retired  into  Candia, 
and  thence  into  Sicily. 

In  1530,  being  destitute  of  a  home,  they  ac- 
cepted the  offer  made  them  by  Charles  V.  of  the 
island  of  Malta ;  which  they  took  possession  of 
on  the  26th  October.  At  this  time  neither  Vil- 
liers,  the  grand  master,  nor  the  knights  his  com- 
panions, had  any  intention  of  making  this  island 
tlie  place  of  their  residence.  But  having  made 
an  attempt  on  Modon,  a  rich  and  populous 
town  of  the  Morea,  which  was  attended  with  no 
other  success  than  the  acquisition  of  considerable 
plunder,  and  the  capture  of  800  women,  they 
considered  the  issue  of  their  enterprise  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  wdl  of  heaven,  and  set  about 
fortifying  Malta  as  their  future  abode.  After 
tliis  the  first  expedition  they  engaged  in  was 
against  the  Turks,  in  1532  and  1533,  under  the 
celebrated  Andrew  Doria;  when  they  took 
Coran.  In  1534  the  grand  master  Villiers  died, 
and  Perino  de  Ponte,  a  native  of  Ast  in  Italy, 
was  elected  his  successor.  About  this  time  the 
successes  of  the  pirate  Barbarossa,  in  Africa,  had 
f^iven  just  cause  of  alarm.  The  new  grand  mas- 
ter, therefore,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  which,  with  another  from  Muley 
Hassen  the  deposed  king  of  Tunis,  easily  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  carry  his  arms  into  Africa. 
A  great  number  of  the  bravest  knights  embarked, 
with  eighteen  brigantines  of  different  sizes,  four 
of  the  best  Maltese  galleys,  and  their  vessel  called 
the  great  carrack.  In  this  expedition  the  knights 
distinguished  themselves  in  an  eminent  manner. 
At  the  siege  of  Goletta,  after  having  made  a 
breach  by  their  cannon  in  the  great  tower,  they 
jumped  out  of  the  galleys  into  their  long 
boats,  and  thence  into  the  sea  sword  in  hand, 
marched  with  the  greatest  resolution  through  a 
galling  fire,  and  showers  of  all  kinds  of  missile 
weapons;  and,  having  gained  the  shore,  quickly 
ascended  tlie  breach,  on  the  top  of  which  they 
planted  their  great  standard.  The  emperor  de- 
clared that  the  taking  of  Goletta  was  ciuefly 
owing  to  their  valor.  The  city  of  Tunis  soon 
after  surrendered;  whereupon  the  emperor,  de- 
•■igning  to  return  to  Europe,  took  his  last  dinner 
on  board   the  great  carrack.     They   were  now 


allowed  to  import  corn  and  other  provisions  from 
Sicily,  without  paying  duty  ;  and  the  emperor 
engaged  that  none  of  the  order  should  enjoy  any 
of  the  estates  or  revenues  due  to  the  Maltese 
knights  throughout  his  dominions,  unless  they 
were  lawfully  authorised  by  the  grand  master 
and  his  council.  Mean  time  the  grand  master 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Didier  de  Tolon  de 
St.  Jalle,  a  native  of  Provence,  then  grand  prior 
of  Tiioulouse,a  man  of  great  conduct  and  bravery, 
which  he  had  shown  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes. 
During  his  mastership  the  knights  assisted  Boti- 
gella,  prior  of  Persia,  in  repulsing  the  Turkish 
corsairs,  who  had  attempted,  under  Hayradin, 
lord  of  Tagiora,  the  brother  of  Barbarossa,  to 
take  Tripoli.  They  afterwards  raised  the  strong 
tower  of  Alcaid  ;  captured  Adabus ;  on  their 
way  back  took  a  rich  Turkish  galley,  worth 
160,000  crowns;  and  landed  in  triumpli,  loaded 
with  plunder.  Soon  after  this  John  de  Ilomedes 
became  grand  master.  The  Maltese  still  con- 
tinued to  behave  with  their  usual  valor  against 
the  Turks ;  but,  through  the  negligence  of 
Charles  \^,  almost  all  the  places  held  by  the 
Christians  on  the  African  coast  were  reduced  by 
the  infidels,  and  the  valor  exerted  by  the  Maltese 
served  only  to  destroy  great  mumbers  of  them. 
At  last  the  emperor's  affairs  in  Africa  were  totally 
ruined  by  his  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Algiers  :  but  to  the  last  the  Maltese  knights  be- 
haved with  great  intrepidity.  The  Maltese  com- 
mander, with  the  remains  of  his  knights,  arrived 
in  three  shattered  vessels  at  the  port  of  ]Malta, 
about  the  end  of  November  1548.  The  island 
was,  during  this  expedition,  terribly  annoyed 
by  Turkish  and  ottier  corsairs :  but  they  soon 
avenged  themselves,  and  their  admiral  Simeoni 
sent  home  a  great  number  of  the  corsair  captains 
in  chains.  Having  learned  that  great  prepara- 
tions were  made  by  the  Turks  at  Tachora  for  the 
siege  of  Tripoli,  they  applied  to  the  emperor,  to 
cause  the  fortifications  of  Tripoli  to  be  repaired  ; 
till  at  last  Soliman  resolved  to  expel  the  knights 
from  Malta,  as  he  had  before  done  from  Rhodes. 
La  \'aleite,  the  grand  master,  being  apprised 
of  Soliman's  designs,  ordered  every  member  of 
the  order  to  repair  to  Malta,  which  they  did  to 
the  amount  of  600,  attended  by  retinues  of  ser- 
vants tliat  were  excellent  soldiers,  and  a  body  of 
above  2000  foot  from  Italy.  Those  whom  age 
or  sickness  prevented  from  attending  personally, 
sold  their  most  valuable  effects,  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  the  island  ;  and  Don  Garcia,  viceroy 
of  Sicily,  was  ordered  by  the  king  of  Spain  to 
have  20,000  men  ready  to  co-operate  with  the 
Maltese.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1565,  the  Otto- 
man fleet  appeared,  consisting  of  159  large  gal- 
leys, and  carrying  above  30,000  effective  men, 
besides  slaves,  under  Mustapha  Basha,  an  expe- 
rienced but  cruel  commander.  This  formidable 
force  landed  near  St.  Borgo,  and  ravaged  all  the 
neighbouring  country  with  fire  and  sword,  but 
met  with  a  check  from  de  Copier,  marshal  of  the 
order,  who,  falling  unexpectedly  on  detached 
parties,  cut  off  1500  Turks  with  the  loss  of  only 
eighty  men.  Meantime  Mustapha,  dreading  the 
arrival  of  the  Spanish  reinforcement,  and  desirous 
to  get  possession  of  a  harbour  where  his  troojis 
could  place  themselves  in  a  better  posture  of  de- 
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fence,  attacked  the  port  of  St.  Elme.  The  gar- 
rison was  soon  reduced  to  such  extremity,  t!iat 
tiie  knights  sent  to  the  grand  master  for  [>er- 
mission  to  evacuate  the  place.  To  this  lie 
would  by  no  means  consent,  but  sent  them 
every  night  fresh  supplies  of  men  and  ammu- 
nition. The  Turks,  however,  whose  numbers 
were  increased  by  the  arrival  of  twenty  galleys 
with  above  2500  troops  on  board,  raised  new 
batteries  in  the  most  advantageous  situations, 
and  kept  up  a  continual  fire  on  the  fort.  The 
besieged,  on  the  other  hand,  had  their  courage 
renewed  and  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  the 
arrival  of  numerous  volunteers  from  the  town, 
under  Constantine  Castriot,  a  Greek  prince,  de-^ 
scended  from  the  celebrated  Scanderbeg.  The 
master  also  supplied  them  with  a  new  kind  of 
fire-works,  called  burning-hoops,  which,  when 
set  on  fire  and  thrown  among  the  besiegers,  did 
dreadful  execution.  In  spite  of  these  new  and 
dreadful  engines  of  destruction,  however,  the 
Turks  cast  a  bridge  over  the  ditch,  and  began  to 
undermine  the  wall.  From  the  17tli  of  June  to 
the  14th  of  July,  not  a  day  passed  without  some 
rencounter,  but  the  Turks  were  repeatedly  re- 
pulsed. At  length  Mustapha  adopted  the  des- 
perate measure  of  extending  his  trenches  and 
batteries  on  the  side  next  the  town,  though  he 
thus  exposed  his  troops  to  the  double  fire  of  St. 
P21me  and  St.  Angelo ;  he  succeeded,  however, 
in  his  great  object  of  cutting  off  all  communica- 
tion between  the  fort  and  the  town.  On  the  21st 
he  made  four  different  assaults,  but  was  as  often 
repulsed  by  the  valor  of  the  knights ;  at  last,  on 
the  23d,  he  took  the  fort,  though  not  till  every 
man  of  the  garrison  had  perished  at  his  post. 
The  few  sick  and  wounded  who  remained  were 
barbarously  massacred  by  the  inhuman  victor, 
who  caused  them  to  be  ript  up  alive,  their  hearts 
torn  out,  and,  as  an  insult  to  their  religion,  their 
bodies  were  gashed  in  the  form  of  crosses.  In 
retaliation  for  this  barbarity.  La  Valette  massacred 
his  Turkish  prisoners,  and,  putting  tneir  heads 
into  his  largest  cannon,  shot  them  into  the  Turkish 
camp.  In  this  siege  the  order  lost  about  1500 
men,  including  130  of  the  bravest  knights;    but 


the  loss  of  the  Turks  was  incalculable.  Musta- 
pha, however,  being  reinforced  by  Uassem,  the 
son  of  iJarbarossa,  with  2500  select  soldiers  called 
the  bravoes  of  Algiers,  resolved  to  attack  Fort  St. 
Angelo,  and  entrusted  the  assault  of  Fort  St.  Mi- 
chael to  Hassem,  and  his  lieutenant  Candelissa, 
an  old  corsair,  who  attacked  it  by  sea,  while 
Hassem  made  an  assault  by  land.  But  the 
knights  defended  the  fort  with  such  deiermined 
resolution,  that,  although  equal  valor  was  dis- 
played by  the  Turks,  the  latter  were  every  where 
repulsed  with  immense  slaughter,  so  that  of  4000 
men  scarcely  500  remained.  Nor  was  Mustapha 
himself  more  successful  in  the  siege  of  St.  Angelo, 
although  at  one  period  a  majority  of  the  knights 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  town  was  not  tenable. 
This,  however,  was  denied  by  La  Valette,  to 
whose  determined  courage  and  resolution  (though 
in  his  seventy-first  year),  the  preservation  of  the 
town  and  island  was  owing.  At  this  crisis,  Don 
Garcia  sent  over  a  body  of  Spaniards,  on  the 
report  of  whose  arrival  the  Turks  immediately 
raised  the  siege  and  embarked.  Learning,  how- 
ever, after  going  on  board,  that  the  number  of 
the  Spaniards  was  only  6000,  they  again  disem- 
barked, and  gave  them  battle  ;  bet  were  driven 
to  their  ships  with  the  loss  of  2000  men.  Such, 
after  four  months'  continuance,  was  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  siege  of  Malta,  which  will  be  for 
ever  memorable  as  a  display  of  the  most  heroic 
valor  on  the  part  of  the  knights  ;  by  which, 
though  so  few  in  number,  they  were  enabled  to 
baffle  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  monarchs  in  the  world.  Congra- 
tulations were  sent  them  from  every  part  of 
Christendom ;  and  in  many  states  public  rejoic- 
ings were  celebrated  on  account  of  their  success. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  the  modern  history 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  order. 

MALTHA.  The  mineral  tallow  of  Kirwan, 
said  to  have  been  found  on  the  coast  of  Finland. 
It  resembles  wax.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0-77. 
It  is  white,  brittle,  stains  paper  like  oil,  melts 
with  a  moderate  heat,  and  burns  with  a  blue 
flame  and  much  smoke.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
oil,  and  imperfectly  in  hot  alcohol. 
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Mai^ting,  as  a  commercial  pursuit,  may  be 
considered  as  an  artificial  mode  of  inducing 
vegetation  in  certain  grains,  terminated  by  ex- 
posure to  the  heat  of  a  drying  kiln.  The  grain 
most  commonly  malted  is  some  species  of  Iiord- 
eum,  or  barley. 

We  know  of  no  pursuit,  of  equal  commercial 
and  financial  importance,  to  which  so  little  of 
scientific  attention  has  been  directed.  Yielding 
the  largest  reverme  of  all  our  internal  imposts  to 
government,  it  is  unfortunately  fettered  by  those 
legal  restrictions  which  debar  all  ex[)eriment  and 
improvement,  and  are  calculated,  as  has  been 
plainly  seen  of  late,  to  diminish  the  consump- 
tion of  malt-liquor :  while  its  connexion  with 
the  fluctuations  consequent  on  the  wretched  sys- 
tem of  our  corn  laws,  renders  any  steady  reliance 
on  a  commercial  profit  in  this  trade  impossible. 
We  look,  however,  to  the  liberality  of  the  legis- 


lature for  speedy  and  important  alterations  in 
both  respects. 

The  best  malts  are  required  for  the  brewing  of 
fine,  pale  ale,  the  strength  of  which  will  not  per- 
mit a  deterioration  of  the  grain  on  the  floor,  nor 
the  color  an  exposure  to  excessive  or  ill-managed 
heat  on  the  drying  kiln.  The  writer  of  this 
article  had  the  happiness  of  a  long  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  managing  maltster  and 
brewer  of  a  considerable  a'e  establishment  of 
this  kind ;  and  to  the  practical  observations  de- 
rived from  this  source,  connected  with  his  per- 
sonal attention  to  malting  for  some  years,  the 
present  paper  principally  owes  its  origin. 

It  were  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  attempt  to  de- 
fine the  various  changes  induced  by  the  living 
process  of  germination,  seeing  that  they  differ 
essentially  from  those  changes  which  are  pro- 
duced by  chemical  affinities  on  inanimate  sub- 
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stances.  The  seed  possesses,  iu  embryo,  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  perfect  plant :  and  tliat  food 
which  nature  has  provided  for  its  'nourishment 
and  sustentation  is,  by  a  peculiar  attraction  and 
decomposition,  under  the  salutary  influence  of  a 
proper  temperature,  ingrafted  into  llie  very  na- 
ture, and  forms  a  part  of  the  seed  itself,  if  due 
supplies  of  nourishment  be  withheld,  at  proper 
intervals,  the  plant  becomes  languid ;  disease 
and  deatli  ensue  of  course.  No  person  would 
attempt  to  explain  what  that  power  is,  winch 
enables  a  vegetable  to  produce  these  changes; 
such  a  power  however  there  is. — It  may  be  said 
to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  vital  power  of 
living  animals,  by  which  their  food  is  converted 
into  chyle,  and  that  chyle  into  blood ;  which 
gives  out  many  secretions  containing  compounds 
by  no  means  to  be  obtained  from  the  aliment 
they  receive,  or  by  any  other  agency,  even  when 
the  air  which  they  breathe  is  also  taken  into  the 
account. 

The  boldest  barley  with  a  full  skin  is  always  to 
be  preferred  for  malting :  and  weight  is  a  more  cer- 
tain test  of  the  value  of  barley  than  of  malt.  Barley 
being  in  its  simple  unaltered  state,  it  may  fairly 
be  admitted  that  the  heaviest  is  the  best.  That 
which  is  bold,  of  a  fine  skin,  and  perfectly  dry, 
will  necessarily  be  heavier  than  in  thnse  instances 
where  any  of  these  properties  are  deficient.  The 
counties  of  Nottingham,  York,  and  Lincoln,  pro- 
duce barleys  of  a  quality  equal  to  any  in  the 
kingdom  ;  but  Kent,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk, 
principally  supply  the  London  market. 

Maltsters  and  brewers  generally  concur  in 
opinion  that  barley  from  light  land  is  the  best  in 
quality.  However  on  tliis  circumstance  our  sen- 
timents are  different;  though  it  must  be  allowed 
there  is  scarcely  any  general  rule  without  some 
exception  ;  but  the  reverse  is  the  fact ;  particu- 
larly under  the  genial  influence  of  a  fruitful 
season,  and  a  dry  harvest.  Small  enclosed  fields 
and  the  high  management  of  aral)le  land,  so  ge- 
nerally introduced  into  the  practice  of  husbandry 
of  late  years,  have  greatly  contributed  to  deprive 
us  of  those  bold  barleys  which  were  the  produce 
of  the  open  fields.  There  is  however  a  difference 
which  deserves  attention  between  the  barleys  that 
are  thin  from  a  luxuriant  crop,  by  the  forcing  in- 
fluence of  rich  manure  liberally  administered, 
and  the  barleys  that  are  slender  from  the  impo- 
verishing effects  of  a  light  sandy  soil,  as  is  the 
case  with  a  great  part  of  the  Norfolk  barley ;  or 
from  a  poor  unkind  clay  soil,  which  may  be 
found  in  some  particular  parts  of  tiie  northern 
counties.  Farmers  in  general  prefer  the  seed  for 
their  future  crops  more  on  account  of  its  '  clear- 
ness' than  from  a  regard  to  its  boldness. 

There  is  an  essential  difference  between  lean 
barley  from  an  enriched  soil,  and  barley  which  is 
thin  from  its  natural  type ;  and  as  the  future 
crop  must  necessarily  partake  of  the  features  and 
properties  of  the  seed,  all  the  properties  of  the 
seed  should  be  duly  appreciated.  However  it  is 
manifest  that  the  boldest  seed  will  endure  the 
greatest  vicissitude,  and  will  more  generally  in- 
sure a  productive  crop  to  the  farmer  than  barley 
of  a  meagre  cast,  especially  if  its  impoverished 
shape  be  the  result  of  a  natural  conformation. 

Malting  may  now  be   considered  under  the 


successive  processes  of  steeping,  couching,  floor 
management,  and  drying. 

L  Of  Steeimng  the  Barley. — It  must  be 
granted,  that  the  boldest  and  heaviest  barleys  will 
require  more  water  in  tlie  cistern,  a  greater 
length  of  time  to  meliorate  them  in  the  process 
of  malting,  and  an  additional  supply  of  water  by 
sprinkling,  to  bring  them  to  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion. Were  the  quick  growing  barleys  of  Hert- 
fordshire and  of  the  other  southern  counties  to  be 
immersed  in  water  sixty  hours,  the  time  necessary 
for  the  stouter  barleys  of  Lincolnsliire,  Notting- 
hamshire, and  Yorkshire,  it  would  greatly  dete- 
riorate their  quality.  On  the  contrary  were  the 
maltsters  in  those  northern  counties  to  conduct 
the  malting  process  without  sprinkling,  when  the 
barleys  were  injured  in  the  field,  their  malt  would 
be  little  better  than  a  heap  of  putrid  vegetables. 
It  may  clearly  be  deduced,  from  the  varieties 
of  barleys,  arising  from  diffisrent  management  of 
the  lands — from  tlie  variation  of  the  soils — and 
from  different  climates,  as  well  as  from  the  great 
difference  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the 
grain  at  the  time  of  steeping,  that  no  par- 
ticular period  can  be  limited  for  its  being  im- 
mersed in  water.  Yet  the  legislature  directs  that 
barley  shall  not  be  steeped  less  than  forty  hours; 
although  it  might  be  shown  that  this  time  is  by  no 
means  sufticient  to  secure  the  duty  which  it  ought 
to  pay  to  the  revenue.  Good  barley,  which  has 
been  well  harvested,  continues  to  rise  in  the  cis- 
tern at  leasl  sixty  hours  ;  and,  as  the  duty  is 
charged  from  the  greatest  gauge,  the  maltsters 
who  steep  their  barley  but  forty  hours  will  not 
pay  so  much  as  those  who  sleep  it  sixty.  Those 
maltsters  who  consider  tiie  profits  of  their  trade 
as  the  principal  object  of  their  pursuit,  rather  than 
the  quality  of  their  malt,  will  avail  themselves 
of  this  advantage;  hence  tlie  revenue  suffers, 
the  public  are  deceived,  and  the  fair  trader  is 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  vending  his  ma- 
nufacture. 

\Vhen  barley  has  been  gathered  too  hastily, 
before  it  was  sufficiently  dry  (either  with  rain  or 
dew  upon  it),  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  ex- 
pose it  a  short  time  to  a  very  gentle  heat  upon 
the  kiln  ;  this  will  dispel  tiiat  morbid  moisture 
which  ben  ""^bs  the  vegetative  principle,  and  pre- 
vents the  barley  from  absorbing  its  necessary 
portion  of  fresh  water  in  the  cistern ;  but  it  is  a 
very  delicate  operation,  and  the  purchaser  of 
barley  for  malting  should  avoid  this  kind  of 
grain. 

It  was  formerly  a  custom  with  maltsters  to  ex- 
amine their  barley  during  the  time  of  steeping; 
and  when,  on  pressing  the  two  ends  of  the  grain 
between  the  finder  and  thumb,  the  skin  separated 
from  the  kernel,  they  judged  it  had  been  sufticienlly 
steejjed.  But  since  the  law  regulating  the  time 
of  the  day  for  steeping  has  been  enacted,  tliis 
test  has  gradually  fallen  into  disuse;  and  malt- 
sters are  now  more  governed  by  the  act  of  par- 
liament in  steeping  it  the  shortest  time  possible 
which  the  law  permits.  The  reason  is  very  ob- 
vious :  the  malt  thus  made  will  evidently  pay 
less  duty;  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  so  good. 

For  making  perfect  malt  it  is  necessary  that 
the  barley  should  be  completely  saturated  with 
water  in  the  cistern.     The  water  absorbed  there 
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by  the  pores  of  the  skin  is  destined  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  root.  If  the  barley  come  short  of 
a  complete  saturation,  the  injury  can  never  be 
repaired  ;  because  no  water  administered  on  the 
floor,  particularly  before  the  root  is  formed  to 
attract  it,  can  be  equally  distributed — some  of 
the  grains  will  get  too  much,  and  others  will 
come  short  of  their  proper  portion.  Indeed  to 
sprinkle  water  upon  the  grain  before  the  root  is 
completely  formed  is  a  most  pernicious  practice. 
But  unless  the  barley  be  steeped  its  proper  time 
the  assistance  of  sprinkling  must  be  resorted  to, 
or  it  would  get  too  dry ;  and,  under  such  preca- 
rious management,  the  roots  at  best  will  be  ex- 
tremely irregular  and  imperfecdy  formed. 

New  barley  requires  to  be  steeped  longer  than 
old  ;  and  many  maltsters  were  formerly  in  the 
habit  of  changing  the  water  once  or  twice  during 
the  steeping,  but  here  again  the  legislature  inter- 
feres ;  the  maltster  is  obliged  to  give  notice  when 
he  will  '  change  liquor,'  as  it  is  called,  and  is  only 
ordinarily  suffered  to  do  it  once.  While  in  the 
steep-cistern  the  exciseman  repeatedly  gauges  the 
grain. 

In  this  stage  of  the  process,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  evolved.  '  If  the 
steep-water  be  mixed  with  lime-water,'  says  Dr. 
Thomson,  '  the  whole  becomes  milky,  and  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  deposited.  If  the  steep-water 
be  agitated,  it  froths  on  the  surface  like  ale.  If 
it  be  heated,  it  gives  out  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  may  be  collected  over  mercury.  In  gene- 
ral, there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  nearly  all  the 
carbonic  acid  evolved  in  the  steep  remains  in 
solution  in  the  water,  or  at  least  is  extricated 
from  the  water  in  an  imperceptible  manner. 
From  the  observations  of  Saussure,  it  seems 
probable,  that  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  steep  is  owing  to  the  oxygen  gas  held  in  solu- 
tion by  the  steep-water.' 

II.  Of  the  Couching. — This  is  but  a  transi- 
tory and  comparatively  unimportant  stage  of  the 
process  ;  except  that,  in  England,  the  average 
gauges  of  the  couch  have,  until  lately,  furnished 
the  data  upon  which  the  malt  duty  has  been 
charged.  The  couch  is  a  rectangular  frame,  ge- 
nerally made  of  moveable  boards,  erected  edge- 
wise round  a  certain  portion  of  the  malt-floor 
near  the  cistern.  Here  the  grain  is  thrown  and 
levelled,  remaining  in  this  stage  about  twenty-six 
hours.  Dr.  Thomson  says,  the  duty  is  seldom 
levied  for  the  couch  gauge.  We  suppose  he 
means  in  Scotland. 

III.  Of  the  Floor  Management. — When 
the  barley  has  remained  its  appointed  time  in  the 
frame  it  is  turned  out,  and  is  then  called  a  floor. 
The  skill  of  the  maltster  is  now  most  loudly  called 
for.  On  his  management  the  formation  of  the 
root  depends,  and  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect 
root  all  the  future  perfections  of  the  malt  are  in- 
debted. In  this  moist  state,  were  the  barley 
heaped  too  thick,  or  were  it  to  remain  unturned 
too  long,  an  undue  heat  would  be  generated, 
•which  would  cause  the  radicle,  or  root,  suddenly 
to  send  forth  long  and  weak  shoots,  or  fdaments, 
and  the  work  would  be  injured.  The  heat  of  the 
young  pieces  upon  the  floors  should  never  exceed 
43°  by  Fahrenheit's  scale. 
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Some  maltsters  keep  their  young  floors  thick 
to  retain  the  moisture :  but,  instead  of  tliis,  were 
they  permitted  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  re- 
newal of  water,  when  that  which  was  absorbed 
in  the  cistern  was  expended,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  to  pursue  such  a  measure ;  which  evi- 
dently tends  to  the  deterioration  of  the  malt  in 
the  most  critical  period  of  its  growth. 

Premising  that  the  barley  has  been  duly 
steeped,  the  working  maltster  will  find  it  neces- 
sary gradually  to  spread  his  young  pieces  thin, 
and  to  turn  them  very  frequently,  never  less  than 
three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  in  warm 
weather,  or  when  the  root  shows  a  prompt  dispo- 
sition to  send  forth  its  filaments,  they  will  require 
turning  more  frequently.  In  some  pajts  of  the 
kingdom  the  maltsters  make  use  of  a  piece  of 
wood  of  a  particular  form  (by  them  called  a 
plough),  which  they  run  along  the  floors,  to  stir 
them  up,  as  a  substitute  for  turning.  In  the 
older  pieces,  when  the  roots  are  most  apt  to  en- 
twine round  each  other,  this  practice  is  very  de- 
fective ;  to  the  young  pieces  it  can  only  be  of 
little  use.  The  plough  is  but  a  temptation  for 
the  working  maltster  to  neglect  the  turning  of  his 
floors ;  by  which  alone  the  form  of  the  root  can 
be  duly  preserved,  the  proper  degree  of  heat  be 
retained,  and  the  process  of  germination,  for  the 
obtaining  the  most  valuable  properties  of  the 
malt,  can  be  conducted  to  perfection. 

Some  object  to  the  production  of  a  large  root, 
contending  that  it  exhausts  the  grain.  However, 
if  the  root  be  diminutive,  it  is  a  certain  proof  that 
the  barley  has  not  had  sufficient  moisture.  The 
form  of  the  root,  more  than  either  the  weight  or 
dimensions,  should  engage  our  attention.  A 
short  and  bushy  radicle,  which  sends  out  many 
fibres,  is  the  only  root  from  which  good  and 
tender  malt  can  be  made.  But  if  at  any  time  the 
young  piece  acquires  too  much  heat,  the  shoots 
will  be  long  and  weak.  The  roots  of  barley  in 
the  field  do  not  receive  their  nourishment  from 
any  considerable  depth  in  the  earth  ;  but  from  the 
moisture  near  to  the  surface  :  therefore  their  most 
perfect  form,  as  just  described,  is  best  suited  to 
their  situation :  the  more  numerous,  short,  and 
strong,  are  the  filaments,  the  greater  portion  of 
pabulum  will  they  impart  to  the  plumula. 

If  malting  be  an  imitation  of  the  process  of 
germination  while  the  grain  remains  in  the  earth, 
and  if  new  accessions  of  moisture  be  not  needful 
after  the  root  is  formed,  then  the  moisture  of 
the  ground  (whence  the  root  is  extracting  constaiit 
su])])lies  of  nourishment)  is  certainly  injurious. 

Under  the  salutary  influence  of  the  mimic 
shower  of  the  watering  pan,  the  powers  of  vege- 
tation, when  they  begin  to  languish  from  the 
ex]ienditure  of  its  absorbed  moisture  in  the  cis- 
tern, [would  now  perform  important  functions. 
But  here  excise  philoso))liy  fori^ids  the  furtiier 
conformity  to  nature;  and,  destitute  of  moisture, 
the  roots  become  of  no  use. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  generation 
or  accumidation  of  heat  durinsi  the  malting  pro- 
cess, as  in  fermentation,  should  be  gradual.  The 
greatest  heat  of  the  youngest  piece,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  should  not  exceed  45°.  If 
early  watering  were  nermitled,  a  greater  evposur? 
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to  the  air,  and  a  lower  heat,  wouid  be  preferable. 
The  heat  of  the  oldest  piece  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed .50°. 

The  smell  of  the  sjrain,  as  well  as  t!|ie  appear- 
ance of  tlie  floors,  will  always  indicate  to  the  ex- 
perienced maltster  when  his  malts  ou^ht  to  be 
turned.  When  they  are  closely  bedded  together, 
the  application  of  the  shovel  is  indispensable. 
The  flours  should  be  turned  even,  which  can  only 
be  performed  by  tiie  peculiar  art  of  a  dexterous 
maltster,  by  wiiicli  the  malt  is  spread  like  the 
drop-;  of  rain  from  a  descending  shower.  Thus 
opened,  and  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  air,  tlie 
floors  will  be  lit;ht.;  and  the  air,  as  well  as  the 
water,  will  perform  its  important  office  in  the 
work  assigned  to  it.  A  continued  retention  of 
moisture  would  be  pernicious  to  the  malt.  When, 
therefore,  a  supply  is  administered,  sufficient  to 
furnish  the  imperative  demands  of  every  part  of 
the  floor,  the  malt  should  be  frequently  turned  : 
and  it  should  be  spread  and  laid  so  light  in  the 
act  of  turning,  that  the  air  may  co-operate  with 
the  water,  in  order  that  the  germination  may  be 
perfect,  and  the  malt  be  complete. 

When  the  newly  steeped  barley  smells  sour, 
as  it  frequently  does  in  the  spring,  the  process  of 
germination  will  soon  convert  the  unsavory  acid 
into  an  agreeable  smell.  But  when  the  older 
floors  begin  to  smell  unpleasantly,  and  the  odor 
of  youthful  effusions  is  gone,  it  is  evident  a  re- 
cruit of  water  is  necessary.  The  unpleasant 
smell  is  occasioned  by  the  emission  of  hydrogen, 
which  can  only  be  retained  by  the  judicious  re- 
newal of  those  principles  which  water,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  atmospheric  air,  yields  to  the  or- 
ganic plant. 

It  is  evident  to  ail  who  understand  the  process 
of  malting,  and  give  it  that  attention  which  is 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  perfection  in  the 
operation,  that  the  uninterrupted  influence  of 
water  and  air  is  absolutely  necessary  throughout 
the  whole  process. 

The  charge  of  forcing  is  strongly  urged  against 
the  sprinkling  system,  to  prove  that  it  is  per- 
nicious. But  the  mere  sound  of  words  must  not 
assume  the  province  of  fair  and  liberal  discus- 
sion. If  by  the  act  of  forcing,  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  above  the  medium  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  best  adapted  to  organic 
life,  be  the  thing  intended — then,  a  greater 
heat  must  necessarily  be  excited  when  water  is 
withheld  than  wlien  it  is  applied  to  the  floors. 
If  hastening  the  process  by  an  improper  excite- 
ment of  heat  under  the  powerful  co-operation 
of  water,  by  which  the  exciting  power  is  more 
rapid  in  its  effects,  such  a  practice  would  be 
highly  injurious.  But  if  it  be  asserted  that  the 
sprinkling  is  a  forcing  system,  merely  because 
the  interior  of  the  grain  is  thereby  more  speedily 
malted,  we  deny  the  ])Osition.  The  fact  is,  if 
water,  air,  heat,  and  light,  be  freely  admitted, 
and  a  due  proportion  be  preserved  of  the  native 
and  combined  influences  of  water,  of  heat  (light 
may  be  admitted,  but  it  cannot  be  influenced), 
and  of  the  atmos])heric  air,  the  process  of 
germination,  and  the  gradual,  but  progressive 
and  uninterrupted,  growth  of  the  acrospire  must 
necessarily  ensue.  But  if  water  be  denied,  which 
is  its  principal  food,  the  growth  of  the  acrospire 


will  cease — the  unmalted  part  of  the  grain  can 
then  be  made  friable  only  by  excessive  heat 
(which  certainly  is  forcing),  the  process  is  ren- 
dered more  tedious,  and  the  acrospire  is  despoiled 
of  the  treasure  it  had  reserved  for  the  most  es- 
sential purposes  of  the  brewing  process.  That 
the  collision  or  operation  of  more  principles  than 
one,  in  their  decomposition  by  the  vital  action, 
is  the  efficient  cause,  by  which  the  interior  of 
the  grain  is  converted  into  a  compound  sac- 
charum,  is  abundantly  evident. 

It  may  here  also  be  remarked  that  the  supposed 
danger  of  extending  the  acrospire  of  small  barley 
to  the  end,  must  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
serving an  equal  vegetation  in  such  grain  ;  for  so 
long  as  the  blade  remains  within  the  husk, 
whether  the  grain  be  large  or  small,  the  farther  it 
extends,  and  the  bolder  it  is,  so  much  more  will 
the  malt  be  nourished. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  heat  acquired 
by  germination,  in  the  making  of  malt,  should  be 
progressive.  If  at  any  time  the  floors  get  too 
warm,  the  operation  may  be  impeded  by  a  sud- 
den exposure  to  the  air;  but  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  eflbrts  of  the  manufacturer,  and  all  the 
management  of  which  he  is  capable,  the  malt 
will  be  unkind  or  flinty.  The  maltsters  of  the 
old  school  may  perhaps  feel  displeased  to  find 
that  their  favorite  practice  is  discountenanced; 
but  yet  faithfulness  demands  of  us  to  bear  a  tes- 
timony against  the  system  of  withering  malt  on 
the  floor :  and  especially  against  the  still  more 
pernicious  practice  of  heaping  it,  before  it  is  re- 
moved to  the  drying  kiln.  Both  these  practices 
were  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  making  malt 
tender;  and  that  it  might  'brew  dead  in  the  tub.' 
To  the  subject  of  tenderness,  as  a  perfection  in 
malt,  we  have  paid  particular  attention ;  that 
those  modes  might  be  hereafter  disused  which 
are  adopted  in  the  malting  office,  to  the  evident 
injury  of  the  article.  It  has  been  remarked  that, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  brewer,  water  ought  to  be 
administered  sufficiently  to  answer  the  demand 
of  the  languishing  seed,  after  the  root  is  formed 
We  are  not  advising  a  departure  from  the  exist 
ing,  though  galling,  restrictions  of  the  legislature, 
but  we  here  write  in  the  hope  of  these  restric- 
tions being  in  due  time  removed.  In  thai  case, 
the  method  of  supplying  the  malt  with  water, 
that  it  may  be  as  regularly  saturated  as  possible, 
will  become  a  subject  of  no  inferior  consideration. 
The  roots,  possessing  a  powerful  attraction  for 
moisture  (the  natural  food  of  the  plant),  will 
readily  combine  with  it,  and  by  this  mean  it  will 
prevent  its  settling  to  the  bottom  of  the  floor. 
But  when  it  is  understood  that  as  much  as  three 
quarts  of  water  ought  to  be  administered,  by  the 
watering  pan,  to  every  bushel  of  the  bold  barleys 
of  the  midland  and  northern  counties,  particular 
care  should  be  taken  that  every  part  of  the  malt 
may  receive  an  equal  supply.  In  order  that  the 
water  be  equally  distributed,  one-half  of  the 
quantity  intended  to  be  sprinkled  should  first  bo 
applied  ;  after  which,  the  malt  being  turned  over, 
it  will  be  ready  for  the  remainder ;  and,  that  it 
may  be  well  opened,  another  immediate  turning 
will  be  necessary.  It  will  then  fall  and  continue 
light  on  the  floor,  giving  the  roots  every  possible 
opportunity  of  absorbing  a  needful  supply.    This 
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operation  ought  always  to  be  performed  early 
ill  tlie  morning  in  the  first  place ;  and  then 
in  a  little  time  (suppose  immediately  after 
breakfast)  it  will  again  be  necessary  to  turn 
the  newly  watered  malt.  In  mild  weatlier 
it  will  require  to  be  turned  three  or  four  times 
in  the  course  of  the  first  day  of  watering ;  and 
in  cold  weather  still  oftener,  because  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  roots  to  attract  liie  water  is  weaken- 
ed ;  and  consequently  without  more  frequent 
turning  it  would  subside,  and  injure  the  malt  by 
an  unequal  operation.  Hence  it  must  necessa- 
rily be  inferred,  that  when  the  malt  is  fully  sa- 
turated with  water,  on  being  removed  from  the 
cistern,  or  when  it  has  been  replenished  with  the 
watering  pan,  close  attention  and  frequent  turn- 
ings are  indispensable. 

It  is  impossible  to  accelerate  the  progress  of 
the  floors,  further  than  the  gradual  operations  of 
nature  will  admit,  without  manifest  injury  to  the 
malt.  By  keeping  the  floors  immoderately 
thick,  too  much  heat  is  generated ;  and  to  apply 
a  profusion  of  water  by  way  of  correcting  tlie 
error,  must  certainly  be  very  injudicious.  If 
due  attention  is  not  paid  in  regularly  turning  tlie 
floors,  when  necessary,  the  malt  of  course  can- 
not be  so  good.  When  the  floors  are  of  a  proper 
thickness,  and  well  managed  by  regularly  turn- 
ing, a  judicious  maltster  will  know  the  necessity 
of  sprinkling  with  propriety.  Where  the  sprink- 
ling system  is  practised  great  attention  is  neces- 
sary ;  where  it  is  not  practised  tlie  malt  is 
unavoidably  injured;  because  without  sprinkling 
the  barley  cannot  be  rendered  friable  or  floury. 

Some  maltsters  prefer  sparing  and  frequent 
sprinklings.  Perhaps  this  method  might  be 
less  dangerous,  and  equally  beneficial,  were 
we  permitted  to  sprinkle  after  the  sixth  or  seventh 
day.  Malt  from  the  stoutest  barleys  might,  by 
such  early  application  of  water,  when  the  roots 
are  completely  formed,  be  matured  in  about 
fourteen  days,  without  the  smallest  degree  of 
forcing;  and  the  blade  by  that  time  would  be 
bold  and  completely  worked  up.  From  the 
sixth,  there  would  be  eight  complete  days :  in 
three  of  which  sprinkling  might  be  occasionally 
repeated.  In  tlie  other  five  days,  the  moisture 
would  be  sufficiently  expended  for  the  malt  to 
be  exposed  to  a  gentle  fire  upon  the  drying  kiln, 
liut,  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  maltster  must 
make  the  best  use  of  his  time.  When  the  malt 
has  been  deprived  of  water  for  nine  days,  there 
is  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  the  whole 
alive.  An  immediate  and  equal  application  of 
water  is  indispensrCble  to  renovate  the  drooping 
powers  of  vitality,  that  time  may  be  gained  to 
prepare  the  malt  for  tlie  fire  of  the  kiln. 

Some  maltsters  who  dislike  the  system  of  wa- 
tering upon  the  floors  (for  want  of  knowing  bet- 
ter) contend,  that  by  a  contrary  practice  they 
actually  ])rcserve  the  principle  of  vitality  in  full 
perfection,  until  their  malt  is  sufticiently  tender 
for  drying.  But,  when  mere  assertions  contradict 
the  unequivocal  testimony  of  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  we  need  not  seek  for  any  far- 
ther proof  of  their  futility.  Further,  some  malt- 
sters from  jirejudirc  and  ignorance  confidently 
assert,  that  if  they  were  to  sprinkle  their  malt,  it 
would  turn  mouldy.     Now  the  very  acknowledg- 


ment that  their  malt  turns  mouldy  from  the  ap- 
plication of  water,  is  a  direct  proof  that  vegeta- 
tation  had  ceased  previously  to  the  mould  taking 
place  ;  and  that  the  putrefactive  process  had  ac- 
tually commenced.  It  is  truly  wonderful  that 
such  a  manifest  error  should  exist  in  this  age  of 
general  enquiry  and  information. 

There  is  no  doubt  hut  that  much  .njury  may 
be  done  by  sprinkling,  without  considerable  at- 
tention and  judgment.  If,  from  an  avaricious 
principle,  maltsters  do  not  supply  their  barley 
in  the  cisterns  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
but  instead  of  it  an  early  and  profuse  appli- 
cation on  the  floors,  by  the  watering  pan,  is  sub- 
stituted for  that  purpose,  the  consequence  is 
evident:  the  malt  must  be  materially  injured. 
But  the  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  water  in  the  making  of  malt,  administered 
at  proper  times,  are  not  to  be  lightly  estimated. 
By  sprinkling  it  acquires  an  increase  of  bulk  of 
one  in  ten  ;  and,  with  this  increase,  it  also  trea- 
sures up  a  valuable  portion  of  tlie  inflammable 
principle.  The  malt  being  thus  swelled  by  ab- 
sorption will  produce  as  much  saccharine  matter 
per  quarter,  ascertained  by  the  instrument,  as 
malt  that  has  not  been  sprinkled  ;  aUhough  the 
weight  of  the  latter  per  bushel  is  considerably 
more.  Therefore,  if  we  only  calculate  by  mere 
weight  and  measure,  one  quarter  of  barley  in  ten 
is  lost  to  the  community,  in  all  instances,  when 
the  Hertfordshire  system  of  making  malt  is 
adopted. 

Will  not  the  brewer,  who  makes  his  own 
malt,  likewise  reflect  that  he  can  procure 
eighty-eight  pounds  of  fermentable  matter  from 
a  quarter  of  malt  (ascertained  by  Mr.  Richard- 
son's instrument)  while  he  could  only  gain 
eighty  pounds  were  he  not  to  adopt  die  sprink- 
ling system  ? 

The  brewer  who  buys  his  malt,  when  he  finds 
that  he  can  save  8s.  per  quarter,  and  the  sprink- 
led malt  will  yield  him  as  much  saccharine  mat- 
ter, of  a  sweeter,  richer,  and  vastly  superior  fla- 
vor; he  will,  of  course,  by  all  the  saving  in  the 
price  of  the  malt,  be  enabled  to  bring  his  liquor 
cheaper  to  market. 

A  gentleman,  in  his  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  commons  said,  tiiat  the 
])ale  malts  he  brewed  produced  eighty -four 
pounds  of  fermentable  matter  per  quarter :  but 
when  he  was  requested  to  inform  them  of  the 
mode  by  which  his  worts  were  weighed,  he  an- 
swered, '  by  Quin's  instrument.'  It  appeared, 
from  a  further  enquiry,  that  (Ruin's  hydrometer 
varies  from  Mr.  Itichardson's  as  much  as  five 
per  cent,  and  that  in  fact,  the  eighty-four  pounds 
of  extracted  fermentable  matter,  were  but  eighty. 
To  reconcile  such  apparent  disparity  with  respect 
to  the  weight  of  the  worts  by  diflerent  inslru- 
ments,  is  by  no  means  the  object  of  the  present 
work.  Those  who  are  solicitous  for  more  copi- 
ous information  must  eiKjuire  for  themselves. 

Competition  between  different  persons  produces 
a  kind  of  necessity  to  abandon  many  customs, 
which  had  obtained  a  sort  of  privilege,  from 
those  prejudices  which  have  been  adopted  from 
our  ancestors.  It  is  from  prejudice  contracted 
in  Uiis  way,  that  maltsters  and  brewers  long  re- 
tain their  ])rovincial  habits  :  hence  the  iinmmer- 
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able  methods  of  making  malt,  and  brewing  malt 
liquor,  which  of  course  give  occasion  to  an  equal 
variety  of  the  qualities  and  flavors  of  those  re- 
spective manufactures,  which  arc  to  be  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  is  the  united 
province  of  natural  philosopliy  and  of  chemistry 
to  rescue  the  manufacture  of  these  valuable  pro- 
ductions from  the  hands  of  fastidious  ignorance, 
and  to  establish  certain  rules,  founded  upon 
rational  principles,  for  the  uniform  attainment  of 
that  ]ierfection  in  the  art,  which  the  subject  will 
admit.  This  question  therefore  ought  to  un- 
dergo an  immeiliate  and  a  thorough  investigation, 
by  unprejudiced  and  intelligent  minds. 

NV'hen  we  consider  the  health  of  individuals 
in  this  populous  country,  together  witl\  the  best 
use  that  might  be  made  of  the  produce  of  so 
great  a  part  of  the  land,  which  the  growth  of 
barley  necessarily  requires ;  and  further,  when 
we  contemplate,  that  a  most  important  branch  of 
the  public  revenue  is  also  immediately  connect- 
ed with  the  art  of  making  malt  and  brewing  malt 
liquor,  surely  tliese  are  considerations  not  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

If  one  uniform  method  were  established,  for 
conflucting  the  process  of  germination  in  making 
malt  according  to  the  sprinkling  system,  we  may 
venture  to  aflirm,  that  the  article  might  be 
brought  to  market  eight  shillings  a  quarter  lower, 
and  likewise  of  a  superior  quality  to  malt  made 
by  a  contrary  process :  consequently  it  would  be 
a  saving  to  the  public  of  so  much  money.  It 
would  be  a  means  of  easing  tlie  burden  of  the 
present  heavy,  though  necessary  tax  on  malt ; 
and,  to  descend  lower  in  the  scale  of  public 
utility,  the  individual  consumer  would  also  ob- 
tain his  siiare  of  those  advantages  already  enu- 
merated, particularly  in  having  his  malt  liquor 
cheaper,  and  of  a  better  quality  by  one  penny 
per  gallon  (or  nearly  so)  and  in  many  instances  by 
twopence.  Ale  brewed  from  malt  manufactured 
according  to  the  sprinkling  system  (judiciously 
managed)  is  more  nutritious  and  invigorating,  in 
consequence  of  its  abounding  more  with  the  in- 
flammable principle,  or  ardent  spirit ;  which  is 
an  essential  constituent  in  brewing  ale  of  a  prime 
quality- 
Vegetation  is  the  first  agent  employed,  in  se- 
parating the  inflammable  principle  from  its  mix- 
ed and  neutral  combination  with  the  other 
elements ;  and  which  necessarily  constitutes  so 
valuable  a  part  of  those  liquors  which  are  de- 
signed to  renovate  the  vital  powers  of  man. 
By  fermentation,  the  decomposition  is  rendered 
as  perfect  as  the  etl'orts  of  art  can  perform. 

The  following  practical  observations  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  occur  in  the  able  Report  of 
Drs.  Thomson,  Hope,  and  Coventry,  to  the  Excise 
Board  of  Scotland  : — 

While  the  malt  is  on  the  floor,  a  variety  of  in- 
teresting changes  happen.  1.  The  grain,  at  a 
certain  period,  becomes  moist  and  exhales  at  the 
same  time  an  agreeable  odor.  2.  Soon  after 
this  period  the  roots  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. 3.  The  plumula,  future  stem,  or  acrospire, 
begins  to  swell,  and  gradually  advances  under 
the  husk  from  the  same  end  of  the  seed  where 
the  roots  are  observed  to  spring,  till  it  reaches 
the  other   extremity.     4.  The   kernel  becomes 


dryer,  friable,  opake,  white,  and  sweet-tasted. 
5.  Each  grain  of  corn  loses  a  certain  portion  of 
its  weight.  The  whole  secret  of  malting  depends 
upon  the  proper  regulations  of  these  changes. 
This  is  done  chiefly  by,  6.  Keeping  the  temper- 
ature as  equal  as  possible  ;  which  again  depends 
on  7.  Tiie  time  and  number  of  the  turnings.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  take  a  short  view  of  each  of 
these  particulars,  in  order  to  form  precise  no- 
tions of  the  nature  of  malting. 

1.  After  the  grain  has  been  cast  out  of  the 
steep,  and  put  into  the  couch,  it  gradually 
becomes  dry  externally,  the  moisture  that  ad- 
hered being  either  dissipated  or  absorbed.  The 
temperature  in  tlie  mean  time  gradually  rises, 
and  in  about  ninety-six  hours  will  usually  be 
found  to  have  increased  about  10°.  This  rise  of 
temperature  in  the  heat  depends  in  some  mea- 
sure on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the  air 
has  become  colder  since  the  period  of  casting, 
tlie  malt  does  not  become  so  warm  as  it  would 
otherwise  do ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
air  has  become  milder,  the  temperature  of  the 
malt  experiences  a  corresponding  increase  :  10° 
may  be  stated  as  nearly  the  medium  of  the  dif- 
ferent experiments.  Hie  smallest  rise  observed 
was  5°,  the  greatest  18°;  the  most  common 
from  8°  to  12°.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  rise  of  temperature  depends  greatly 
upon  the  choice  of  the  maltster,  who  can  check 
it  at  pleasure,  by  turning  over  the  grain,  and 
spreading  it  thinner  upon  the  floor. 

About  ninety-six  hours  after  casting,  the  grain 
which  had  become  seemingly  quite  dry  on  the 
surface  of  the  husks,  turns  again  so  moist,  that 
it  will  wet  the  hand  if  we  thrust  it  into  the  malt- 
ing heap.  The  appearance  of  this  moisture, 
which  happens  regularly  after  the  malt  has  been 
some  days  on  the  floor,  is  called  sweating  by  the 
maltsters :  it  continues  for  one  day  or  two,  and 
then  disappears.  During  its  continuance  a 
pretty  strong  odor  is  exhaled,  rather  agreeable, 
and  not  unlike  that  of  apples.  If  at  this  period 
a  portion  of  tiie  malt  be  distilled,  in  a  steam  bath, 
a  little  spirits  will  be  found  in  the  liquid  v\ihich 
comes  over.  They  may  be  made  more  apparent 
by  mixing  this  liquid  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
distilling  a  second  time. 

Unless  the  malt  be  turned  pretty  frequently, 
as  soon  as  the  sweating  comes  on,  the  tempera- 
ture increases  with  great  rapidity.  In  one  case, 
the  turning  was  omitted  for  about  fourteen  hours, 
and  the  temperature  was  observed  as  high  as 
80°. 

It  is  just  about  the  time  of  the  sweating  that 
the  roots  begin  to  make  their  appearance;  each, 
at  first,  like  a  small  white  prominence  at  the 
bottom  of  the  seed,  which  soon  divides  itself  into 
three  rootlets,  and  at  last  into  four,  five,  or  even 
seven.  These  roots  are,  at  first,  very  soft  and 
tender;  but  in  a  few  days  they  begin  to  wither 
and  to  acquire  hardness.  Many  of  them  are 
broken  off  during  the  turning  of  the  malt,  and, 
in  that  case,  new  roots  generally  succeed  them, 
at  least  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  process 
of  malting.  When  the  radicles  have  divided 
themselves  into  three  roots,  and  have  acquired 
some  length  (which  usually  happens  in  one,  two, 
or  three  days  after  their  appearance,  according  to 
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circumstances),  tlie  apple-like  smell  goes  ofr^ 
and  is  succeeded  by  another  not  unlike  that  of 
the  common  rush,  when  newly  pulled.  This 
smell  continues  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
malt  is  on  the  floor ;  unless  it  be  overpowered 
by  a  peculiar  mouldy  smell,  which  happens  only 
when  the  grain  is  bad,  and  contains  seeds 
incapable  of  germinating ;  or  when  a  part  of  the 
malt  has  been  bruised  during  the  turning,  from 
the  carelessness  of  the  workmen.  The  length, 
number,  and  progress  of  the  roots  called  com- 
mings  by  the  maltsters,  vary  much  according  to 
circumstances.  It  is  well  known  that  when  bar- 
ley is  sown  in  a  good  soil,  of  a  proper  texture, 
the  roots  continue  moderately  short,  and  tlie 
chief  effort  of  vegetation  seems  to  be  directed  to 
the  advancement  of  the  stem ;  but,  in  loose 
ground,  the  former  shoot  out  to  a  greater  length, 
and  the  latter  makes  a  less  rapid  progress.  In 
malting  again,  the  roots  have  a  much  greater 
tendency  to  lengthen  than  even  in  the  poorest  or 
most  open  soils.  Accordingly,  if  allowed  to 
take  their  course  on  the  malting  floor,  in  a  moist, 
warm  heap,  they  grow  to  a  great  length ;  in 
some  cases  not  less  than  two  or  three  inches. 
The  prime  object  of  the  maltster  is  to  check  this 
inordinate  length,  and  this  he  accomplishes  by 
frequently  turning  over  the  malt.  By  such  treat- 
ment its  temperature  is  kept  uniform,  and 
the  moisture  is  equally  exhaled.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  difference  in  the  practice  of 
maltsters  in  this  respect.  Some  allow  the  roots 
to  get  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long ;  others 
never  wish  to  see  them  above  half  that  length, 
.^s  the  roots  are  afterwards  separated  from  the 
mall  and  thrown  away,  and  as  their  length  does 
not  contribute  to  the  progress  of  malting,  the 
latter  method  seems  preferable. 

The  fourth  or  fifth  day  from  the  casting,  and 
about  a  day  after  the  sprouting  of  the  roots,  the 
rudiment  of  the  future  stem  may  be  seen  to 
lengthen.  It  rises  from  the  same  extremity  with 
the  root,  and,  advancing  within  the  husk,  at  last 
issues  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  seed,  and  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  green  blade  of  grass.  Rut 
the  process  of  malting  is  brought  to  a  conclusion 
some  time  before  the  stem  has  made  so  much 
progress  as  to  burst  the  husk.  This  rudiment 
of  the  stem  is  called  by  botanists  plumula,  but 
maltsters  give  it  the  name  of  acrospire.  The 
progress  of  the  acrospire  is  at  first  very  rapid, 
like  that  of  the  roots.  By  the  eighth  day  after 
casting  it  will  have  usually  reached  rather  more 
than  one-half  the  length  of  the  grain.  But  after 
this  time  its  progress  becomes  much  more  slow, 
so  that  frequently  another  week  elapses,  or  even 
more,  before  it  has  made  its  way  to  near  the  end 
of  the  seed,  when  it  is  understood  to  be  ])ropcr 
to  finish  the  malting  :  were  the  malt  allowed  to 
lie  longer  on  the  floor,  the  progress  of  the  acros- 
pire becomes  again  rapid,  so  that  it  soon  pushes 
its  way  out  of  the  husk  and  puts  on  a  leafy  ap- 
pearance. When  grain  is  in  tiie  earth,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  acrospire  is  much  more  uniform  and 
rapid.  In  that  case  the  supply  of  nourishment 
is  abundant  and  constant,  whereas,  on  the  malt 
floor,  the  very  contrary  is  the  case. 

As  the  acrospire  shoots  along  the  grain,  the 
appearance  of  the  kernel,  or  mealy  part  of  the 
torn,    undergoes  a  considerable  ciiangc.      The 


glutinous  and  mucilaginous  matter,  which  per- 
haps bind  together  the  starchy  particles,  is  taken 
up  and  removed.  The  color  becomes  white,  and 
the  texture  so  loose  that  the  kernel  crumbles  to 
powder  bstween  tlie  fingers.  This  change  is 
progressive :  it  begms  at  that  end  of  the  seed 
where  the  roots  are,  and  gradually  proceeds  on- 
ward to  the  other  extremity ;  so  that  one  portion 
of  the  kernel  often  appears  in  a  friable  state, 
while  the  other  still  retains  the  appearance  of 
raw  barley.  It  is  the  common  opinion  of  malt- 
sters, that  this  change  of  the  grain  always  keeps 
pace  with  the  acrospire;  each  seed  being  altered 
as  far  as  the  point  of  the  acrospire  extends,  and 
no  further.  And  this  opinion  has  been  rather 
confirmed  by  our  observation.  The  whole  object 
of  malting  is  to  produce  this  change  in  the  ker- 
nel. As  soon  as  it  has  taken  place,  the  seed  is 
no  longer  in  the  state  of  raw  grain,  but  of  malt. 
The  kernel  is  originally  composed  chiefly  of 
starch,  the  particles  of  which  seem  to  be  en- 
veloped by  a  species  of  gluten  and  mucilage. 
This  cement  (or,  perhaps,  cellular  membrane)  is 
taken  up  and  expended,  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
purposes  of  vegetation,  and  thus  the  starch  is 
set  at  liberty,  not,  however,  in  the  state  of  com- 
mon starch,  for  its  taste  is  somewhat  sweetish, 
and  it  is  completely  soluble  in  water,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  other.  The  object  of 
malting  being  to  procure  this  modified  or  altered 
starch,  the  process  ought  to  be  stopped  as  soon 
as  it  is  fully  disengaged  and  prepared.  If  the 
process  has  been  rightly  conducted,  this  object 
will  be  attained,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the 
time  the  acrospire  has  come  within  a  little  of  the 
end  of  the  seed  ;  but,  if  it  proceed  farther,  a  sud- 
den and  very  considerable  loss  occurs.  Shortly 
after  the  acrospire  has  made  its  way  out  of  the 
seed,  the  starchy  matter  undergoes  a  farther 
change,  becomes  milky,  and  is  very  soon  ab- 
sorbed ;  leaving  nothing  but  the  empty  husk. 

While  the  malt  lies  on  the  floor  each  corn 
loses  a  certain  portion  of  its  weight.  A  part  of 
this  loss  is  only  apparent,  and  occasioned  by  the 
exhalation  of  the  moisture  wiiich  had  been  im- 
bibed in  the  steep  ;  but,  Iiesides  this,  there  is  also 
a  real  loss  of  weight.  If  a  given  weight  of  the 
corn,  500  grains  troy,  for  example,  while  malting, 
be  taken  daily  from  the  floor,  weighed  accurately, 
and  then  dried  upon  a  sf cam-bath  till  it  ceases 
to  lose  weight,  the  loss  at  first  will  be  consider- 
ably more  than  two-thirds  of  the  weight ;  but,  as 
the  malting  advances,  the  loss  becomes  less,  and 
at  last  a])proaches  very  nearly  to  two-thirds. 

'  The  loss  of  weight,  as  well  as  the  progress  of 
the  malting,  depends  much  upon  the  tem]ierature; 
two  things  respecting  whicli  require  attention  : — 
1 .  To  keep  it  as  equal  as  possible ;  and,  2.  To  keep 
it  at  the  proper  pitch,  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low.  Unless  the  first  i>recaution  be  attended  to, 
the  progress  of  the  malt  is  very  uneciual,  some 
j)arts  being  fully  ready  before  others  have  ad- 
vanced half  way.  This  inequality  is  attended 
with  a  great  loss  of  weight,  because  many  of  the 
farthest  advanced  corns  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
progress  of  the  rest.  It  is  chiefly  prevented  by 
keeping  the  thickness  of  all  parts  of  the  malt  as 
e(|ual  as  possible,  and  by  turning  it  over  without 
delay,  whenever  on  inequality  <>f  temperature 
can  be  detected  ni  any  portion  of  it. 
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'  A  high  temperature  is  more  injurious  at  tlie 
beginning  '  of  the  flooring,'  than  after  tlie  malt 
lias  made  some  progress.  Should  the  heat  be  in 
excess,  tiie  radicles  advance  too  rapidly  while 
the  kernel  does  not  undergo  the  vvished-for 
change,  but  becomes  clammy,  like  birdlime,  a 
condition  which  is  most  apt  to  su.pervene  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  process,  when  the  grain  is  very 
moist,  llence  the  proper  temperature  may  be 
judged  of  pretty  correctly,  from  the  rootlets  or 
*  coramings.'  If  they  be  pretty  equal,  and  do 
not  exceed  half  an  inch  in  length,  we  may  consi- 
der the  temperature  as  having  been  proper ;  but, 
when  they  lengthen  suddenly  and  unequally, 
there  must  have  been  an  excess  of  heat.' 

1\'.  Oi-  Kiln-drying. —  Fire  is  an  agent  so 
powerful  in  its  operations,  that  without  the  great- 
est watchfulness  all  the  skill  and  labor  bestowed 
on  tlie  previous  work  would  be  defeated  in  the 
destruction,  or  deterioration,  of  those  properties 
which  are  the  first  characteristics  of  perfect  malt. 
And  here  the  construction  of  the  kiln — the  nature 
of  the  fuel  employed — the  state  of  the  malt  at 
the  time  of  its  first  exposure  to  the  fire — the 
proper  times  for  turning  the  malt,  with  the  pro- 
per management  of  the  fire  at  those  times — are 
considerations  of  great  moment. 

1.  In  the  first  place  the  construction  of  the  dry- 
ing kiln  demands  our  particular  attention.  The 
floor  of  the  kiln  on  which  a  given  quantity  of 
malt  can  be  dried,  with  the  least  fuel  in  the 
shortest  time,  witliout  injuring  the  color,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best. 

Every  maltster  knows  that  a  drying  kiln  is 
composed  of  an  open  area,  or  room,  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  having  a  floor  of 
perforated  tiles,  or  iron,  on  which  the  malt  is 
dried.  In  the  centre  of  the  area,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  its  dimensions,  there  is  an  enclosure,  for 
the  purpose  of  retaining  the  heat  of  the  fire,  that 
the  whole  may  be  regularly  distributed  to  every 
part  of  the  drying  floor. 

In  order  to  construct  the  fire-place  to  the  most 
advantage,  so  that  there  be  no  profuse  expendi- 
ture of  fuel,  nor  delay  of  time  (both  of  which  are 
pernicious  to  the  malt,  yet  moist  upon  the  kiln, 
and  subject  to  the  action  of  the  fire),  it  should 
be  so  contrived  that  no  more  fresh  air  be  ad- 
mitted in  that  direction,  than  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  free  and  uninterrupted  combustion  of 
the  fuel.  The  grate  should  also  be  brought  for- 
ward into  the  area  of  the  room,  beneath  the  dry- 
ing-floor, projecting  from  the  enclosure  intended 
to  confine  the  heat :  because,  the  fresh  fuel  being 
laid  chiefly  in  the  front  of  the  fire,  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  sul[)hur  will  be  consumed,  in  passing 
over  the  intenser  heat  at  the  back  of  the  fire. 

For  the  drying  of  jiale  malts  it  is  of  conse- 
quence to  obtain  the  modifying  influence  of  the 
external  air.  And  in  order  that  it  may  be  suf- 
ficiently difi'used,  and  equally  heated,  before  it 
reach  the  malt  floor,  it  is  necessary  that  two  small 
apertures  be  made ;  the  dimensions  of  which 
may  be  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  square :  one 
on  each  side  of  the  grate  below  the  fire,  and  as 
near  to  the  ground  as  possible.  The  external 
air,  entering  by  these  apertures,  will  mix  with 
the  current  of  heated  air  from  the  fire ;  when  the 
v\hole,  being  of  one  temperature,  will  be  quali- 


fied to  effect  the  operation  of  drying,  without 
risk  of  injuring  the  color  of  the  malt.  These 
apertures  being  constructed  witli  sliding  doors, 
the  admission  of  air  may  be  regulated  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  maltster,  for  all  the  purposes  of  his 
business. 

If  tlie  fire  be  placed  at  a  proper  distance  from 
the  drying-floor,  which  ought  to  be  sufliciently 
elevated  above  the  kiln,  there  will  be  no  neces- 
sity for  a  spark  stone  to  difl'use  the  heat  equally; 
the  malt  itself,  being  spread  upon  the  floor,  is 
quite  adequate  to  perform  this  necessary  part  of 
the  work.  If  the  draught  of  a  drying  kiln  be  so 
violent  and  irregular  as  to  require  foreign  aid  to 
modify  the  current,  it  is  constructed  upon  erro- 
neous principles.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the 
old  plan  of  the  fire-grate  being  within  the  enclo- 
sure, which  retains  the  heat,  is  not  calculated  to 
preserve  the  purest  and  most  valuable  properties 
of  malt;  for,  in  such  instances,  the  sulphuric 
fumes  of  a  fire  newly  replenished  with  fuel,  will 
rise  in  that  state,  and  impregnate  the  malt,  to  the 
manifest  injury  of  its  flavour. 

A  drying  kiln,  formed  on  the  plan  here  recom- 
mended, having  the  room  where  the  malt  is  dried 
well  secured  from  the  external  air ;  and  sufficiently 
ventilated  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  heated 
air,  will  produce  every  shade  of  color  that  may 
be  required.  But,  in  order  that  the  draught  of 
heated  air,  properly  modified,  may  be  sufficiently 
copious  and  regular,  the  area  beneath  should 
be  liberally  supplied  with  atmospheric  air,  by 
large  or  numerous  apertures  (for  the  above  men- 
tioned purpose)  which  should  be  so  situated, 
that  the  air  flowing  in  may  not  disturb  the  regu- 
lar operations  of  the  fire. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  the  fuel  employed,  it  is 
only  needful  to  remark  that  the  finest,  containing 
the  least  sulphur,  is  the  best;  wood  and  straw 
are  inadmissible,  except  in  the  making  of  porter 
malt ;  and  then  they  should  be  used  but  spar- 
ingly. 

3.  To  the  state  of  the  malt,  at  the  time  it  is 
first  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  particular 
attention  should  be  directed.  That  the  malt  on 
the  working  floor  should  not  be  so  much  ex- 
hausted of  moisture  as  to  interrupt  the  process 
of  germination,  will  not  admit  a  dispute  :  and,  in 
proportion  as  the  moisture  abounds,  the  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  influence  of  the  fire 
are  multiplied.  The  exact  medium  cannot  be 
well  described,  farther  than,  in  reference  to  the 
primary  injunction  not  to  stop  the  growth  of  the 
malt;  that  it  be  as  free  from  moisture  as  this 
precaution  may  admit. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  that  the 
acrospire  should  be  worked  to  the  end  of  the 
grain  :  for,  except  the  malt  has  been  withered, 
or  heaped,  that  part  of  the  grain  which  the  blade 
has  not  reached  is  barley.  Withering,  or  heap- 
ing the  malt,  will  make  such  parts  tender,  in- 
deed, without  the  aid  of  the  acrospire;  but  then, 
strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  malt :  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  friability,  produced  in  this  way,  will 
yield  such  a  portion  of  spirit  in  the  li(|uor  as 
might  otherwise  be  expected  ;  and  consequently 
it  will  be  deficient  in  those  exhilarating  (jualities 
so  highly  esteemed  by  the  consumer. 

4.  The   best   and    most   lively  malts    being 
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moist,  when  they  are  first  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  fire,  of  course  the  heat  of  the  kihi,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  operation  of  drying,  should 
be  very  moderate  ;  and  it  may  be  increased, 
progressively,  as  the  moisture  is  liberated.  At 
the  first,  frequent  turning  is  absolutely  indispen- 
sable :  and  it  is  also  equally  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  malt  should  always  be  not  only 
laid  upon  the  kiln,  and  turned  at  proper  times, 
but  finally  discharged,  when  the  fire  is  perfectly 
clear.  Neither  should  the  fire  be  neglected,  nor 
the  kiln  get  cool,  before  the  malt  be  turned  ofl'; 
the  warmer  it  is  heaped  together,  after  drying, 
the  more  perfectly  will  it  be  cured,  or  deprived 
of  all  its  moisture :  and  the  more  securely  will  it 
be  preserved  from  the  subsequent  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  When  the  draught  of  the  kiln  is 
rapid,  and  the  heated  air  is  regularly  diffused,  the 
surface  of  the  malt  will  be  nearly  as  warm  as  the 
interior  part;  and,  through  the  action  of  the  cir- 
culating air,  it  will  be  light  on  the  floor. 

Under  these  combined  circumstances  and  salu- 
tary precautions,  when  the  roots  of  the  malt  are 
short,  bushy,  and  strong,  the  fire  will  have  free 
access  to  the  malt,  surrounding  every  individual 
grain.  By  the  powerful  influence  of  the  fire 
the  moisture,  constantly  exuding,  will  be  regu- 
larly dissipated;  and  the  dry  iieated  air,  from 
beneath,  following  in  regular  succession.  Thus 
the  work,  without  interruption,  under  good  ma- 
nagement of  the  fire,  will  go  on  until  the  malt 
be  perfectly  dry. 

Upon  a  kiln  where  you  can  have  a  powerful 
draught,  which  may  be  modified  and  regulated 
at  discretion,  any  tint  or  shade  of  color  may  be 
obtained,  which  is  necessary  for  the  various  pur- 
poses of  the  brewer. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  high 
dried  malt,  wiiich  has  obtained  a  deep  color  by 
heat,  is  of  less  value  than  pale  malt :  because  a 
portion  of  that  principle  which  affords  spirituosity 
to  the  beverage  is  destroyed,  to  the  injury  of  the 
fermentation;  consequently,  the  higher  the  shade 
the  greater  is  the  loss  sustained  in  proportion. 
A  current  of  dry  heated  air  must  constantly  be 
passing  in  a  regular  and  rapid  succession  through 
the  volume  of  the  malt,  to  carry  off' the  moisture 
without  the  least  interruption  ;  because,  during 
the  process  of  drying,  the  moisture  ought  to  be 
constantly  evaporating ;  therefore,  when  heated 
plates  are  used,  or  any  other  mode  of  drying  is 
practised,  without  such  current  of  air  to  carry  off" 
the  evaporation,  the  malt  will  be  entirely  spoiled, 
and  rendered  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  the  mash 
tun. 

There  is  a  medium,  necessary  to  be  observed, 
as  to  the  thickness  of  the  volume  of  malt  on  the 
kiln:  too  much  would  impede  the  draught; 
and,  if  it  were  laid  too  thinly  upon  tlie  kiln,  the 
action  of  fire  upon  every  part  might  produce  a 
sudden  fixation  of  the  interior  parts,  before  all 
the  moisture  was  dissipated.  Where  there  is  a 
good' draught,  the  malt  may  be  about  four  inches 
deep  upon  the  kiln.  The  time  required  for 
completely  drying  the  palest  malts  is  from  sixty 
to  seventy  hours. 

It  has  been  intimated,  that  the  heat  upon  the 
kiln,  as  well  as  upon  the  floor,  should  be  in- 
creased progressively.     In  the  drying  of  malts, 


for  every  shade  of  color,  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  tiie  state  of  tlie  fires,  for  the 
first  twenty-four  hours.  Deej)  colored  malt  is 
obtained  when  the  moisture  is  nearly  expended. 
A  sudden  application  of  heat  is  injurious  when 
malt  is  moist ;  it  partially  fixes  the  kernel,  and 
imprisons  a  part  of  the  moisture,  by  the  action 
of  an  increased  heat,  uniformly  applied  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  work.  By  such  injudicious 
mode  of  drying  the  malt,  it  is  converted  into  a 
hard  substance,  which  by  the  maltsters  is  called 
flint. 

The  business  of  the  drying  kiln  seems  to  con- 
sist in  completely  evaporating  the  moisture, 
which  otherwise  would  propel  the  acrospire  be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  husk,  and,  consequently, 
impoverish  the  malt  beyond  all  calculation. 

Heat  and  moisture  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
vegetation.  As  the  proportions  between  these 
two  agents  vary,  the  process  will  be  more  or  less 
perfect.  Without  moisture,  heat  will  only  con- 
tribute to  the  fixation  of  the  parts  :  and,  without 
the  proper  degree  of  heat,  moisture  would  ab- 
stract the  mucilage  from  the  seed,  and  dissolve 
its  substance.  By  this  we  learn  that  fire  dissipates 
the  moisture,  when  the  business  of  germination  is 
accomplished,  for  the  production  of  malt :  and 
that  those  principles,  which  were  necessary  to 
constitute  its  utmost  perfection,  become  fixed, 
ana  cannot  be  altered  or  disturbed  but  by  the 
influence  of  heat,  of  moisture,  or  of  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere.  Malt,  therefore,  when  perfectly 
cured,  cannot  be  kept  too  thick,  nor  too  close. 

But  the  general  rule  respecting  heat,  air,  and 
moisture,  applies  as  well  to  the  working  of  malt 
upon  the  floor,  as  to  the  process  of  drying  it 
upon  the  kiln.  If  water  be  withheld,  in  tiiat 
proportion  which  may  be  necessary  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  vegetable  fibres,  and  to  con- 
duct the  process  to  perfection,  the  floors  must 
be  kept  thick.  In  this  case  excess  of  heat  can 
only  produce  friabdity  in  the  malt,  in  combination 
with  the  diminished  portion  of  moisture  that  still 
remains. 

Again,  if  moisture  be  applied  too  profusely, 
or  at  improper  intervals,  through  the  vital  in- 
fluence, it  will  increase  a  disposition  to  generate 
heat;  and,  consequently,  the  conducting  of  the 
process  will  be  rendered  more  difficult,  and 
more  dangerous.  When,  therefore,  the  malt  is 
saturated  with  water,  either  on  its  recent  removal 
from  the  cistern,  or  when  it  has  just  been 
sprinkled,  its  appearances  and  propensities 
should  be  diligently  watched,  that  the  desired 
effects  may  be  obtained.  In  this  stage  of  the 
business  the  influence  of  skilful  management, 
dictated  by  the  unchanging  laws  of  nature,  will 
be  necessary  to  conduct  the  operation  with  pro- 
priety. 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  observe,  as 
the  administration  of  water  furnishes  the  growing 
malt  with  greater  jiowers  to  exercise  its  functions, 
and  to  perform  its  appointed  work — that  greater 
watchfulness  will  be  rcfiuircd  iNulerthcsprinklinff 
system,  than  when  such  energies  are  not  aroused 
into  action.  When  sprinkling  is  not  used,  and 
the  malt  gets  tolerably  dry,  the  floors  may  re- 
main unmolested  for  a  whole  day ;  nothing  more 
being  needful   than  to  lighten   them  up  with  a 
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plough,  an  instrument  formed  for  that  purpose  : 
and,  so  long  as  such  malt  is  preferred  at  the 
market,  we  need  not  wonder  that  both  master 
and  servant  should  adhere  to  a  mode  of  opera- 
tion, which  is  attended  with  the  least  trouble 
and  attention,  and  which  seems  to  claim  its 
preference  from  the  prescriptive  right  of  ancient 
custom. 

U  hether  these  pages  may,  in  any  degree,  con- 
tribute to  shorten  tiie  reign  of  the  instrument  for 
ploughing  malt,  is  not  for  the  auilicr  to  antici- 
pate. The  power  of  reason,  and  the  demonstra- 
tions of  truth,  are  fretiuently  incompetent  to 
effect  the  salutary  changes  ti)ey  propose,  for  the 
general  advantage  and  comfort  of  mankind. 
But  what  reason  cannot  achieve,  necessity  will 
perform. 

'  The  last  process,'  say  Drs.  Thomson,  Sec, 
'  is  the  cleaning  of  the  malt.  \N  hile  still  warm  upon 
the  kiln,  it  is  usually  trodden  upon  by  the  work- 
men, to  separate  the  radicles  or  commings ; 
which  are  at  that  time  brittle,  but  soon  become 
tough  by  absorbing  moisture.  The  commings, 
thus  detached,  are  afterwards  separated  by  pass- 
ing the  malt  through  the  common  fanners  ;  or, 
instead  of  this  mode  of  cleaning,  an  instrument 
called  the  harp,  well  known  to  the  brewers,  is 
employed.  The  quantity  of  rootlets  and  broken 
parts  of  husks,  thus  detached  from  the  malted 
grain,  varies  according  to  circumstances,  but  is 
always  considerable.  The  malt  thus  obtained 
weighs  about  one-fifth  less  than  the  raw  grain 
from  which  it  was  produced  ;  but  this  diminu- 
tion of  weight  varies  somewhat  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  kiln  ;  the  least  in  our  trials 
was  nineteen  per  cent.,  the  greatest  twenty-seven, 
the  average  about  twenty-three. 

'A  great  part  of  this  loss  of  weight  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  kiln-drying  ;  and  consists  of 
nothing  less  than  the  moisture  which  previously 
existed  in  the  raw  grain,  and  of  which  it  would 
have  been  deprived  by  the  heat  of  the  kiln,  as 
well  as  the  malt.  In  order  to  ascertain  how 
much  of  the  loss  was  owing  to  this  cause,  the 
raw  grain  should  have  been  kiln-dfied  and 
weighed  just  before  it  was  put  into  the  steep.  In 
that  case,  the  difference  between  the  weight  of 
the  malt  and  of  the  kiln-dried  grain,  would  have 
indicated  the  quantity  of  loss  of  substance  really 
sustained  by  grain  during  the  process  of  malting. 
As  this  method  was  not  practicable  in  pursuing 
trials  on  a  large  scale,  we  had  recourse  to  another, 
less  precise  indeed,  but  sufficient  to  give  us  a  no- 
tion of  the  loss  of  weight  actually  sustained  by  the 
malt.  Portions  of  the  raw  grain,  and  of  the  newly 
dried  malt,  were  exposed  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture upon  a  steam-bath.  The  loss  of  weight  sus- 
tained by  thctrrain  beinc  called  a,  and  that  by  the 
malt  b,  it  is  obvious  that  a — b  represents  the  loss 
of  weight  which  the  grain  would  have  sustained, 
had  it  been  dried  on  the  kiln  at  the  same  tempe- 
rature as  the  malt.  This  subtracted  from  the  dif- 
ference between  the  weight  of  the  raw  grain  and 
the  malt,  gave  the  real  loss  of  weight  sustained 
by  the  grain  durinfc  the  process  of  malting.  The 
difference  between  the  raw  grain  and  the  malt 
may  be  called  the  apparent  loss,  as  much  of  it 
was  owin'j  to  moisture,  which  the  malt  gradually 
imbibes  again  when  exposed  to  the  air. 


'  In  the  trials  made  by  the  authors  of  the 
Scotch  report,  the  loss  of  weight  proceeding  from 
the  dissipation  of  moisture,  varied  from  eight  to 
eighteen  per  cent.,  and  the  real  loss  from  six  to 
twelve  according  to  the  process.  The  average  loss, 
from  the  dissipation  of  moisture,  may  be  considered 
as  fourteen  per  cent.,  and  the  average  real  loss 
may  be  stated  at  eight  per  cent.  About  four- 
tenths  of  this  loss  must  be  ascribed  to  the  com- 
mings which  are  separated  by  cleaning  the  malt. 
If  they  be  deducted,  the  loss  sustained  in  malting 
does  not  exceed  an  average  of  five  per  cent.  If 
we  reckon  the  loss  in  the  steep  at  one  per  cent, 
and  a  half,  there  will  remain  three  per  cent,  and 
a  half  for  loss  upon  the  floor ;  but  for  this,  one 
per  cent,  and  a  half  may  be  safely  reckoned  for 
waste,  consisting  chiefly  of  small  corns  and  com- 
mings, lost  during  the  kiln-drying,  and  the  trans- 
porting of  the  malt  from  place  to  place.  From 
this  statement,  it  follows  that,  at  an  average, 
100  pounds  of  barley  will  yield  seventy-eight  of 
newly  dried  malt ;  so  that  there  is  a  loss  of  about 
twenty-two  pounds.  Of  this  loss,  fourteen  pounds 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  moisture,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  whicli  the  malt  receives  again  by  standing. 
The  real  loss  consists  of  the  remaining  eight 
pounds,  which  ate  thus  accounted  for  : — 


Lost  in  steep 
Lost  in  floor 
Commings     . 
Waste 


u 

3 
3 
04 


'  The  bulk  of  the  malt  generally  exceeds  that 
of  the  raw  grain,  though  this  does  not  always 
happen.  The  average,  for  instance,  of  all  our 
makings  of  Scotch  barley  gave  almost  exactly 
bulk  for  bulk,  yet,  in  some  instances,  100  bushels 
of  barley  yielded  109  of  malt.  Others,  of  course, 
must  have  fallen  as  much  short.  The  average  of 
the  English  barley  was  105  bushels  of  malt  from 
100  of  grain  ;  that  of  the  bigg  ninety-nine.  The 
greatest  produce  was  112  bushels  of  malt  from 
100  of  barley  ;  the  least  ninety-three.  Probably, 
too,  the  inequality  might  be  owing  partly  to  the 
unequal  degrees  in  which,  in  different  cases,  the 
nialts,  or  both  the  grain  and  malts,  had  been 
cleaned.  In  our  trials,  the  bigg  did  not  deviate 
so  far  from  equality  as  the  barley.  The  weight 
of  the  malt  varies  also  considerably  ;  but  in  ge- 
neral a  bushel  of  good  malt,  when  newly  dried, 
weighs  about  three-fourths  of  a  bushel  of  the 
raw  grain.' 

The  late  Mr.  Baverstock,  in  vindication  of 
the  public  breweries,  makes  the  following  re- 
marks founded  on  his  own  very  considerable 
experience : — 

'  It  is  well  known  to  chemists,  to  distillers, 
(and  to  the  rightly  informed  among  the  brew- 
ers), that  it  would  not  be  more  futile  to  attempt 
to  make  bread  from  chalk,  than  to  make  any  sort 
of  vinous  liquor  (such  as  beer,  wine,  or  intox- 
icating spirits),  from  any  matters  whatsoever, 
except  from  some  substance  that  is  '  saccharinp.' 
For  no  other  matters  will  yield  an  extract,  or 
solution,  that  is  capable  of  the  vinous  fermen- 
tation. Without  such  fermentation  no  spiritu- 
o'-ity,  or  strength,  can  be  produced  :  and,  pro- 
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vided  the  fermentations  be  properly  and  simi- 
larly conducted,  the  quantity  of  vinous  spirit 
obUiined  is  ever  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  ♦  sweet,'  contained  originally  in,  or  drawn 
from,  tlie  subject  or  matter  employed.  Of  all 
the  saccharine  and  fermentable  matters,  whetiier 
native  or  foreign,  that  are  procurable  in  these 
kingdoms,  the  three  cheapest  are  '  malt,  treacle, 
and  sugar.'  The  portion  of  the  desirable  matter 
for  producing  beer,  or  spirit,  from  these  three 
subjects,  IS  discoverable  with  ease,  and  to  cer- 
tainty, by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solutions  of 
any  given  quantity  of  each  or  either  of  them. 
And  the  question,  as  to  which  is  the  cheapest,  is 
then  decided  by  the  '  quantum  of  fermentable 
matter  yielded,  in  conjunction  with  a  consider- 
ation of  their  respective  costs.' 

'  Barley,  in  its  raw  or  unmalted  state,  consists 
chiefly  of  mucilage,  with  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  saccharine  matter.  By  the  germination 
in  malting  it  the  greatest  part  of  the  mucilage 
i?  converted  into  sugar,  which  then  becomes  so 
abundant  as  to  form  six  parts  in  ten  of  the  actual 
weight  of  the  malt.  The  remaining  four  parts 
consist  of  mucilage,  with  the  husks,  or  drafi',  of 
the  grain.  The  saccharine  property  in  malt  is 
so  much  more  readily  extracted,  in  brewing, 
than  the  mucilage  (under  due  precautions  with 
regard  to  the  heats  of  the  water  applied  in  the 
several  mashings),  that  the  latter  may  be  disre- 
garded, as  affecting  the  gravity  of  the  solution. 
Wort  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  consist- 
ing of  sugar  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  strength 
of  wort  is  always  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
of  the  saccharine  matter  contained  in  a  given 
measure  of  the  liquid.  And  hence  the  gravity 
of  worts,  when  compared  with  the  gravity  of 
water,  may,  in  all  cases,  be  received  and  trusted 
to,  as  the  measure  of  their  value;  which  is  con- 
firmed, incontrovertibly,  in  the  practice  of  both 
distillers  and  brewers.  The  first  of  whom  find 
the  proportion  of  proof  spirit,  obtained  from 
any  given  quantity  of  their  wash,  to  be  in  an 
exact  ratio  to  the  gravity  of  such  wash,  under 
correct  uniformity  in  all  the  parts  of  the  process. 
And,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  brewer 
obtains  a  greater  or  less  price  for  his  beer,  ac- 
cording to  the  gravity  of  his  worts;  or,  (which 
is  the  same)  according  to  the  quantity  of  malt 
allotted  to  make  such  worts. 

'  A  bushel  of  ripe  and  well-cleaned  barley 
will  weigh  from  fifty  to  fifty-two  pounds ;  of 
which  weight  one-fifdi  part  is  lost  by  germi- 
nation and  evaporation  in  malting,  and  not 
more,  provided  it  be  malted  with  a  view  to  the 
quality,  rather  than  to  an  injurious  increase  of 
measure.  In  the  latter  case,  a  full  fourth  part 
of  the  original  weight  of  the  barley  is  lost  in 
the  malting.  From  a  bushel  of  perfect  malt, 
weighing  forty  to  forty-two  pounds,  may  be 
drawn  twenty-five  pounds  of  solid  extract,  of 
equal  value  for  the  purposes  of  making  beer  and 
distilled  spirits,  as  twenty-five  pounds  of  dry 
powder  sugar,  or  thirty  pounds  of  treacle.  Or 
each  and  either  of  them  will  make  a  barrel  of 
wort,  of  ten  pounds  to  eleven  y)ounds  heavier 
than  water,  because  the  water,  which  is  displaced 
by  the  extract  (viz.  six  quarts)  weighs  fiftcon 
pounds.     Estimating  the   costs  of  the   several 


quantities  at  the  wholesale  prices  of  each  article, 
and  according  to  the  terms  on  which  a  brewer 
can,  at  this  time  (September  1813)  purchase 
100  or  500  quarters  of  malt,  viz.  at  96s.  the 
quarter,  trt:acle  at  48s.  and  sugar  at  90s.  the 
112  pounds  of  each,  it  will  be  found  that  to 
equal  a  quarter  of  malt,  at  96s.,  will  require  240 
pounds  of  treacle,  costing  103s.,  or  200  pounds- 
of  sugar,  costing  165s. 

'  Until  this  statement  can  be  disproved,  or 
until  some  article,  equally  saccharine  and  fer- 
mentable as  malt,  can  be  discovered,  and  obtain- 
ed at  less  cost,  it  may  be  submitted  to  the  reader, 
whence  can  arise  any  temptation  to  a  brewer  to 
exchange  malt  for  any  other  matter  to  make 
beer.  Sugar  is,  by  act  of  parliament  1812» 
permitted  to  be  used  in  the  breweries,  but  treacle 
is  still  prohibited,  under  such  penalties  as  would 
be  ruinous.  No  pale  beer  brewer  could  use 
treacle  without  discovery,  by  the  color  and  taste 
of  the  beer. 

'  Sugar  being  manufactured  uniformly  by 
boiling  it  to  a  given  and  equal  consistence,  very 
little  or  no  variation  is  found  in  a  given  weight 
of  the  same  sorts  of  it,  although  the  quality  of 
the  cane  juice,  from  whence  it  is  made,  differs 
greatly,  according  to  the  wetness,  or  dryness  of 
the  season  in  the  West  Indian  Islands ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  treacle  : 
but  the  malts  from  barley  differ  very  much, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  grain,  and  the 
skill  and  integrity  of  the  maltster.  The  prices 
also  of  all  the  three  are,  we  know,  continually 
fluctuating,  yet  the  advantage  will  be  found  to 
remain  with  the  malt,  by  those  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  make  calculations  on  the  contem- 
porary prices  of  each.  And  this,  either  with  or 
without  taking  into  consideration,  that  if  sugar 
or  treacle  were  to  be  used,  in  but  a  trifling  pro- 
portion in  the  breweries,  the  prices  of  them 
would  be  immediately  and  greatly  advanced^ 
and  malt  would  be  in  a  proportionate  degree 
cheaper.  But,  although  sugar  has  been  allow-ed 
to  be  used  in  the  breweries  for  more  than  a  year 
past  (as  also  on  some  former  occasions),  it  has 
not  been  found  that  any  consumption  of  it  takes 
place  among  the  well-informed  part  of  the  trade, 
to  make  beer. 

The  statement  here  given  of  the  comparative 
value  of  the  three  '  sweets,'  difi'ers  so  widely 
from  the  notions  generally  entertained  by  the 
public,  that  it  is  to  be  expected  the  correctness 
of  it  wdl  be  doubte'd.  The  truth  of  it,  how- 
ever, is  proved  by  distillation ;  for,  so  very 
exact  is  the  proportion  of  vinous  spirit  pro- 
ducible from  the  wort,  to  its  gravity  in  its  first 
state,  that  the  practical  distillers  may  ascertain, 
to  a  single  gallon,  what  will  be  the  produce  of 
proof  spirit,  from  10,000  gallons,  or  any  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  their  fermented  liquor,  pre- 
viously to  committing  it  to  the  stills;  which 
rule  is  founded  on  the  known  number  of 
pounds  of  fermentable  matter  required  to  pro- 
duce each  gallon  of  spirit,  whether  the  fernunt- 
nble  matter  were  drawn  from  malt,  from  sugar, 
or  from  treacle.  The  whole  of  which  would  be 
impracticable,  if  there  were  any  distinction  in 
the  vinous  properties  of  the  different  extract ■^  ; 
or  if  the  gravity  of  the  worts  were  not,  a.  all 
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tlie  cases,  a  correct  criterion  of  their  value.  This 
rule  extends  also  to,  and  is  practicable  in,  the 
brewery.' 

On  the  subject  of  instruments  he  afterwards 
adds  : — '  By  simple  evaporation,  malt  wort  is 
brought  first  to  the  consistence  of  treacle,  and 
iinally  to  a  fixed  and  solid  extract.  Dycas's 
hydrometer  shows  the  exact  number  of  pounds 
of  such  extract,  which  is  contained  in  thirty-six 
gallons  of  wort,  each  pound  whereof  occupies 
the  space  of  -06  parts  of  a  gallon  of  the  water. 
(Ruin's,  Richardson's,  and  Dring's  instruments 
show,  merely,  the  addition  of  gravity  in  a  barrel 
of  wort,  caused  by  the  difference  between  the 
weight  of  tiie  extract  and  tiie  weight  of  the 
water  so  displaced.  All  of  the  last  three  instru- 
ments dill'er  in  a  slight  degree  from  each  other  in 
tiieir  indications,  yet  not  so  materially  but  that 
all  of  them  may  be  made  similarly  useful  in  the 
hands  of  judicious  practitioners  in  the  distilleries 
or  breweries. 

'Taking  the  average  indications  of  Quin's,  Ri- 
chardson's, and  Dring's  hydrometers,  each  pound 
of  additional  gravity  (to  the  water)  shows  the  ex- 
istence of  two-sixths  of  a  pound  of  extract  accord- 
ing to  Dicas's  rule.  And  thus  a  wort  of  tliirty 
pounds  per  barrel  heavier  than  water  contains 
seventy-eight  pounds  of  saccharine  extract,  which 
is  shown  at  one  view,  by  Dicas's  instrument. 
Driiig  and  Page's  improved  instrument,  con- 
structed according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by 
J)r.  Thomson  in  the  valuatjle  report  before  alluded 
to,  shows  by  means  of  a  sliding  rule,  given  with 
it,  the  quantity  of  dry  extract  per  cent.,  con- 
tained in  any  given  quantity  of  malt. 

'  A  barrel,  or  thirty-six  gallons,  beer  measure, 
of  rain  water,  should  weigh  367-2  pounds  at  the 
rate  of  1000  ounces  for  each  cubic  foot,  which  is 
concluded  to  be  the  precise  specific  gravity  of 
such  water.  But,  that  which  is  in  general  use 
being  somewhat  harder  and  heavier,  it  will  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  fix  it  on  369  pounds  as  the 
weight  of  a  barrel  ofwater  in  the  breweries.  Hence, 
what  is  called  a  barrel  of  wort  of  thirty  pounds, 
weighs  actually  399  pounds:  viz.  369  pounds 
the  water,  and  thirty  pounds  additional  for  the 
v/ort.  ])icas's  instrument  shows  that  the  consti- 
tuents of  a  barrel  of  such  wort  are  seventy-eight 
pounds  of  fermentable  extract,  which,  occupying 
the  space  of  4-68  gallons  of  the  liquid,  at  -06  for 
each  pound,  leaves  31-32  gallons  of  water,  the 
■weight  whereof,  at  10-25  pounds  per  gallon, 
amounts  to  321  pounds,  to  which,  adding  the  ex- 
tract of  seventy-eight  pounds,  we  find  tlwe  total 
weight  to  be  399  pounds,  as  by  the  others.  An 
exact  quart  of  raw  wort,  76-5  pounds,  by  t)icas, 
was  evaporated  to  di-yness  ;  and,  as  the  extract 
could  not  be  cleanly  separated  from  the  vessel 
employed,  the  whole  was  put  into  a  scale  and 
weighed  24-25  ounces.  The  vessel  (when  per- 
fectly cleaned  with  hot  water,  which  brought  the 
extract  again  to  the  state  of  sweet  wort)  weighed 
15-75  ounces,  thereby  showing  that  the  actual 
quantity  of  extract  contained  in  the  quart  of  wort 


was  8-5  ounces,  which,  multiplied  by  144,  the 
quarts  in  tiiirty-six  gallons,  gives  1224  ounces, 
which,  divided  by  sixteen,  gives  76-5  pounds; 
four  ounces  of  powder-sugar,  on  being  dissolved 
in  a  giazed  earthen  vessel  ([ircviously  weighed), 
and  brought  to  a  solid  exiracl,  lost  o'ne-eighth 
part  of  its  weight,  by  evaporation  in  the  process. 
We  may  hence  reasonably  conclude  that  each 
pound  of  malt  extract  is  of  equal  value  and  use- 
fulness to  a  distiller  or  to  a  brewer,  as  one  pound 
of  sugar,  in  the  state  that  the  last  is  sold  in.  the 
shops.  For  the  saccharine  matter  contained  in 
the  extract  of  malt,  is  not  more  fif  so  much)  di- 
minished by  the  very  small  portion  of  mucilage, 
which  mingles  with  it,  when  running  from  the 
mashing-tun,  than  the  sugar  is  weakened  by  its 
hydrogenous  or  watery  particles;  and,  if  this  be 
granted, it  follows  that  Dicas's  hydrometer  shows, 
at  once,  the  number  of  pounds  (or  half  pounds; 
of  '  sugar,'  contained  in  each  thirty-six  gallons 
of  malt  wort.  Further,  if  the  exhausted  grains 
in  a  brewing  of  malt  were  deprived  of  their 
moisture,  by  drying  them  on  a  kiln,  it  would  be 
found  that  a  bushel  of  them  would  be  so  much 
lighter  than  the  malt  (in  its  dry  state)  as  the 
amount  of  the  extract,  drawn  from  each  bushel, 
viz.  :— i 

Say     Malt.     Extract.     Grains.  >        u    i,  i 
40lbs.      25lbs.        15lbs    5  per  bushel. 

'  This  has  been  proved  satisfactorily,  and  may 
be  experienced  in  little  time,  and  without  much 
trouble,  because  on  a  small  scale.  And  such 
examination  of  the  separate  parts  of  a  bushel  of 
malt  is  further  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
firms the  amount  of  fermentable  matter  extracted 
from  this,  or  any  given  quantity  of  malt,  as  the 
same  may  have  been  shown  by  Dycas's  hydro- 
meter.' 

JVIalt  Duties. — In  June,  1802,  the  whole 
amount  of  the  duties  on  malt  was  only  10s.  6d.  per 
quarter ;  it  was  then  raised  to  the  following  sums 
per  bushel : 

s.    d. 
English  malt         .         .     4     4     or  100 
Malt  of  Scotch  barley  .     3     8J  or     84-856 
Malt  of  Scotch  big        .     3     Oi-  or     69-472 

But  2s.  of  this  was  considered  a  war-tax,  and  to 
continue  only  to  six  months  after  a  general  peace. 
In  1816  therefore  it  was  taken  off";  but  in  1819 
a  new  duty  was  imposed  which  raised  it  to  28s. 
per  quarter.  Since  which  the  3d  Geo.  IV.,  c.  18, 
has  reduced  it  to  8s.  per  bushel,  or  20s.  per  quar- 
ter. The  new  Malt  Consolidation  Act  was  so 
extravagant  in  its  provisions  and  restrictions, 
that  it  prevented  the  whole  of  the  respectable 
part  of  the  maltsters  commencing  operations  at 
the  usual  period  in  1827,  and  diminished  the 
quarter's  revenue,  we  understand,  full,  £60,000. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  lords  of  the 
treasury  have  seen  it  .proper  to  suspend  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  provisions;  and  the  whole 
measure  is  to  be  remodelled  at  the  meeting  of 
parliament. 
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MALTON,  a  borough,  and  market  town  in 
the  North  llidino;  of  Yorkshire,  seventeen  miles 
and  a  half  north-east  from  York,  and  217  north 
by  west  from  London,  situate  on  the  river  Der- 
went,  over  which  it  has  a  handsome  stone 
bridge.  The  town  is  about  half  a  mile  long, 
and  has  two  parish  churches,  besides  three  places 
of  worship  for  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  and 
Methodists.  Here  are  also  a  handsome  suite  of 
public  rooms  and  a  theatre.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable up  to  the  town,  by  which  larjje  quantities 
of  corn,  butter,  and  haras,  are  sent  to  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Malton  has  returned 
two  members  to  parliament  ever  since  the  twenty- 
third  of  Edward  I.,  the  right  of  election  being 
vested  in  the  holders  of  burgage  tenures.  The 
town  is  governed  by  a  bailiff.  It  has  two  iron 
foundries,  and  the  manufactures  of  malt,  linen, 
hats,  and  gloves,  are  carried  on  here.  Markets 
on  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

MALVA,  the  mallow,  a  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  and  monadelphia  class  of  plants ; 
natural  order  thirty-seventh,  columniferae  :  gal. 
double,  exterior  one  triphyllous ;  the  arilli 
numerous  and  monospermous.  There  are  nu- 
merous species ;  consisting  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, biennials,  and  annuals,  for  medical,  eco- 
nomical, and  ornamental  uses;  rising  with  erect 
stalks  from  about  half  a  yard  to  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  garnished  with  large,  roundish,  lobated 
leaves,  and  quinquepetalous  flowers.  They  are 
all  raised  from  seed. 

M.  communis,  the  common  mallow.  The 
leaves  are  reckoned  the  first  of  the  four  emollient 
herbs :  decoctions  of  them  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  dysenteries,  heat,  and  sharpness  of 
urine ;  and,  in  general,  for  obtunding  acrimo- 
nious humors :  their  principal  use  is  in  emol- 
lient glysters,  cataplasms,  and  fomentations. 
The  leaves  enter  the  ofTicinal  decoctions  for 
glysters,  and  a  conserve  is  prepared  from  the 
flowers. 

M.  crispa,  Maurisiana,  and  Peruviana,  when 
macerated  like  hemp,  aiTord  a  thread  superior  to 
hemp  for  spinning,  and  which  is  said  to  make 
more  beautiful  cloths  and  stuffs  than  even  flax. 
From  the  crispa,  which  affords  stronger  and 
longer  fibres,  cords  and  twine  have  also  been 
made.  From  these  species,  likewise,  a  new  sort 
of  paper  was  fabricated  by  M.  de  ITsle.  On 
this  invention,  Messrs.  Lavoisier,  Sage,  and  Ber- 
thoUet,  in  name  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences, 
observe,  that  *  it  is  not  probable  the  paper  made 
by  M.  de  I'lsle  will  be  substituted  for  that  made 
from  rags,  either  for  the  purpose  of  printing  or 
writing.  Yet  paper  from  the  mallows  may  be 
used  for  these  purposes,  if  we  can  judge  from  a 
volume  printed  on  it  presented  to  the  .academy. 
The  great  utility  of  M.  de  I'lsle's  invention  is 
for  furniture,  which  consumes  a  great  quantity 
of  rags ;  and  his  papers  have  a  natural  hue, 
much  more  solid  than  can  be  given  by  coloring 
matter,  and  this  hue  may  serve  as  a  ground  for 
other  drawings.' 

MALVASIA,  an  island  of  Greece,  on  the  east 
coast,  famous  for  Malmsey  and  other  wines; 
fifty  miles  south-east  of  Misitra,  and  seventy-five 
south  of  Athens.     Napoli  is  the  capital. 

MALVERN  Cmase,  an  extensive  district  of 
England,  containing  upwards  of  7000  acres  in 


Worcestershire,  600  in  Herefordshire,  and  100  in 
Gloucestershire. 

Malvekn,  Great,  a  town  of  Worcestershire, 
in  which  was  formerly  an  abbey,  whereof  no- 
thing remains  but  the  gateway  .and  church. 
Part  of  it  was  a  religious  cell  for  hermits  before 
the  conquest;  and  the  greatest  part,  with  the 
tower,  built  in  the  reign  of  William  L  Its  out- 
ward appearance  is  very  striking.  It  is  171 
feet  in  length,  sixty-three  in  breadth,  and  sixty- 
three  in  height.  In  it  are  ten  stalls ;  and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  1171.  The 
nave  only  remains  in  part,  the  side  aisles  being 
in  ruins.  The  windows  have  been  beautifully 
enriched  with  painted  glass,  and  in  it  are  re- 
mains of  some  very  ancient  monuments. 

Malvern  Hills,  lofty  mountains  in  the 
south-west  part  of  Worcestershire,  rising  one 
above  another,  for  about  seven  miles,  and  divid- 
ing that  county  from  Herefordshire.  On  these 
hills  are  two  medicinal  springs.  They  run  from 
north  to  south,  the  highest  point  1315  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  Severn  at  Hanley,  and  appear 
to  be  of  limestone  and  quartz.  On  the  summit 
of  these  hills  is  a  camp  with  a  treble  ditch,  sup- 
posed to  be  Roman,  and  situated  on  the  Here- 
fordshire side  of  the  hills. 

Malvern,  Little,  a  town  of  Worcestershire, 
seated  in  a  cavity  of  the  above  hills,  three  miles 
from  Great  Malvern.  It  had  an  elegant  abbey 
and  church.  Henry  VII.,  his  queen,  and  his  two 
sons  were  so  delighted  with  tliis  place,  that  they 
beautified  the  church  and  windows,  part  of 
which  remain,  though  mutilated.  In  the  lofty 
south  windows  of  the  church  are  historical  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament;  and  in  the  north 
windows  are  pictures  of  the  principal  events  of 
our  Saviour's  life,  from  his  birth  to  his  ascension. 
Our  Saviour's  passion  is  painted  in  the  east 
window  of  the  choir,  at  the  expense  of  Henry 
VII.,  who  is  represented  with  his  queen.  In 
the  west  window  is  a  noble  piece  of  the  day  of 
judgment. 

MALVERSATION,  w.  s.  Fr.  malvtnalion. 
Crookedness  of  conduct ;  artifice;  trick. 

The  malversation  of  the  unjust  steward  is  not  exhi- 
bited for  our  imitation,  but  his  prudence. 

J.essoiii  of  PriiJence. 

MALVEZZI  (Virgil),  marquis  of  Malvezzi, 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1.599,  and  became  LI^.D. 
in  1619.  lie  was  well  versed  in  literature, 
music,  law,  physic,  and  mathematics.  He  served 
also  in  a  distinguished  post  in  the  army  of  Phi- 
lip IV.  of  Spain,  and  was  employed  by  him  in 
some  important  negociations.  He  died  at  Bo- 
logna, in  1654,  leaving  several  works  in  Spanish 
and  Italian.  His  Discourses  on  the  First  Book 
of  Tacitus  have  been  translated  into  English. 

MALUS  (Stephen  Louis),  a  military  engineer 
in  the  French  service,  was  born  at  Paris  in  177.^>. 
At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  produced  a  tragedy 
on  Tiie  Death  of  ("ato,  but  chiefly  devoted  him- 
self to  the  mathematics,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  school  of  engineers.  When,  however,  he 
was  about  to  obtain  a  commission  some  political 
obstacle  occurred,  and  he  entered  the  army  as  a 
private  soldier.  Shortly  after,  his  abilities  being 
observed,  he  was  .sent  to  the  Polytechnic  school, 
of  which  he  became  a  professor,  and  accom- 
panied the  expedition  of  Buonaparte  to  Egyjil, 
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as  an  officer  of  engineers.  Having  on  his  return 
called  tlie  attention  of  the  Institute  of  France  to 
the  phenomenon  of  double  refraction,  tliey  made 
it  the  subject  of  a  prize,  whicli  Malus  gained  ; 
and  made  some  important  experiments  on  the 
polarity.  This  gained  him  admission  into  the 
Institute.  He  also  wrote  a  memoir  on  a  disco- 
very he  made  of  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  forming 
part  of  the  first  volume  of  La  Decade  Egypti- 
enne.     Malus  died  in  1812. 

MALWAH,  a  province  of  Ilindostan,  situ- 
ated between  22°  and  23°  of  N.  lat.  On  the 
north  it  is  bounded  by  Ajmeer  and  Agra,  on  the 
east  by  Allaiiabad  and  Gundwaneli,  on  the  south 
by  Khandeisli  and  Berar,  and  on  the  west  by 
Ajmcer  and  Gujerat,  being  in  length  about  250 
miles,  and  in  breadth  1,50.  Till  recently  it  was 
in  the  occupation  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  con- 
lamed  the  capitals  of  Dowlet  Row  Scindia,  and 
ilolkar.  Numerous  rivers  have  their  sources 
here :  as  the  Chumbul,  Narbudda,  Sopra,  and 
Cane:  the  land  is  fertile,  the  soil  being  in  gene- 
ral a  fine  black  mould,  and  produces  cotton, 
indigo,  opium,  sugar,  fine  tobacco,  and  all  the 
grains  of  India.  Here  is  also  pasture  for  nume- 
rous herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep.  It 
has  two  harvests,  the  first  or  superior  ending  in 
April,  the  second  in  October.  The  tobacco, 
jjarticularly  that  of  the  district  of  Bilsah,  is 
carried  to  all  parts  of  the  east. 

Bickermajeet,  a  famous  rajah  of  Hindostan, 
reigned  over  Malwali,  and  overran  so  many 
other  provinces,  that  the  Hindoos  have  adopted 
his  reign  as  one  of  their  eras.  It  commenced 
fifty-seven  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  His 
capital  was  about  a  mile  to  the  northward  of 
Oujain.  The  Mahommedans  conquered  this 
province  in  the  middle  of  tlie  thirteenth  cen- 
tury;  but  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Balin,  in 
12H6,  Dilavur  Klian  rebelled,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  an  independent  kingdom,  which  lasted 
upwards  of  170  years.  Its  capital  was  Mundu, 
an  extensive  city,  situated  in  the  hills,  south  of 
(Jujain.  Malwah  was  subdued  by  the  Mogul 
emperor  Homayon,  in  the  year  1534,  and  re- 
mained annexed  to  Delhi  till  after  the  death  of 
Aurungzebe  in  1707,  when  it  was  by  degrees 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Mahrattas,  by  whom 
it  was  divided  into  several  states.  See  Maii- 
iiAiTAS.  The  ancient  landholders,  called  Gras- 
siab,  yet  retain  possession  of  some  of  the  hill  forts. 

MAM,  H.  5.  \        Lat.    maiinnu;     Gr.    fiaufxa; 

Mamie',       '  Arab,  and  Heb.  mam  ;  Pers.  mu- 

Mamma',      ima.     All   the  eastern,  and   most 

Mam'mkt.  ^  of  the  northern  languages,  have 
this  kind  of  compellaiion  for  mother:  manomet 
is  a  doll  or  puppet. 

Kate  !   this  is  no  world 

To  play  with  mammets,  and  to  tilt  with  lips. 

aluiksjirare. 
Poor  Cupid  sobbing  scarce  could  speak  ; 

indeed,  jiiuniiiia,  1  did  not  know  ye; 
Alas  !   Iiow  easy  my  mistake, 
,1  took  you  for  your  likeness  Chloe.  Piiar. 

Little  masters  and  misses  are  great  impetlimenls  to 
servants  ;  the  remeily  is  to  briiie  them,  that  they 
may  not  tell  tales  to  papa  and  mumma.  Swift. 

And  now  she  works  her  mamie's  wark. 

And  aye  she  sighs  wi'  care  and  pain  ; 
Yf't  wistna  what  her  ail  miu'ht  he, 

Or  what  wad  niak  her  weel  again.      Bums. 


MAMBllUN  (Peter),  a  learned  French  Je- 
suit, born  in  Clermont  in  1581.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  perfect  imitators  of  Virgil  in  Latin 
poetry,  and  his  poems  are  of  the  same  kind. 
Thus  he  wrote  Eclogues,  Georgics,  together  with 
a  heroic  poem  entitled  Constantine,  or  Idolatry 
overthrown.  He  showed  also  great  critical  abi- 
lities in  a  Latin  Peripatetical  Dissertation  on 
Epic  Poetry.     He  died  in  1661. 

MAMERTINI,  a  mercenary  band  of  soldiers 
who  passed  from  Campania  into  Sicily  at  the 
request  of  Agathocles.  When  they  were  in  the 
service  of  Agathocles,  they  claimed  the  privilege 
of  voting  at  the  election  of  magistrates  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  had  recourse  to  arms  to  support  their 
demands.  The  sedition  was  appeased  by  some 
leading  men,  and  the  Campanians  were  ordered 
to  leave  Sicily.  In  their  way  to  the  coast  they 
were  received  with  great  kindness  by  the  people 
of  Messana,  and  soon  returned  perfidy  for  hos- 
pitality. Tiiey  conspired  against  the  inhabitants, 
murdered  all  the  males  in  the  city,  married  their 
wives  and  daughters,  and  rendered  themselves 
masters  of  the  place.  After  this  violence  they 
assumed  the  name  of  Mamertini,  and  called  their 
city  iMamertum,  or  Mamertium,  from  a  provincial 
word  which  in  their  language  signified  martial  or 
warlike.  The  Maraerlines  were  afterwards  de- 
feated by  Hiero. 

MAMM/E.     See  Anatomy,  Index. 

MAMMALIA,  in  natural  history,  the  first 
class  of  animals  in  the  Linnean  system,  divided 
into  seven  orders.     See  Zoology. 

MAMMOCK,  71.  s.  &  V.  a.  Span,  machan,  or 
Ital.  muccarl,  to  pound  ;  beat  small.  A  shape- 
less mass  :  to  break,  or  tear  to  pieces. 

I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly  ;  and  he  did 
so  set  his  teeth,  and  did  tear  it!  Oh,  I  warrant, 
how  he  mammockt  it.  Shak<peare.   Coriolaiius. 

The  ice  was  broken  into  large  mammocks. 

Jameis  Voltage. 

MAM'MON,  n.s.  (      Gr.  /ta/i/nwvac,  of  Heb. 

Mam'monist.  S  TOK.  niches.  Milton 
naakes  him  a  fallen  angel,  but  few  retain  more 
power. 

Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  niammon.  Matt.  vi.  24. 

MdiiiiiKm  is  so  proud  a  boaster,  that  his  clients, 
which  believe  in  him,  cannot  chuse  but  be  confident 
of  him  ;  for  what  doth  he  not  brag  to  do  ?  Vet,  if 
we  weigh  his  power  aright,  we  shall  conclude  of 
mammon,  as  Paracelsus  doth  of  the  devil,  that  he  is 
a  base  and  beggarly  spirit.  Bp.  Hall. 

That  great  mammonist  would  say,  he  is  rich  that 
can  maintain  an  army  ;  a  poor  man  would  say,  ac- 
cording to  that  Italian  inscription,  '  He  is  rich  that 
wants  not  bread.'  Id. 

MAMMOTH,  Mammuth,  or  American  ele- 
phant, a  huge  animal,  now  unknown,  if  not  ex- 
tinct, to  which  have  belonged  tusks,  bones,  and 
skeletons  of  vast  magnitude,  which  have  been 
often  found  in  different  parts  of  Siberia,  Russia, 
(iermany,  and  North  America.  Many  speci- 
mens of  ihein  are  seen  in  the  Imperial  cabinet  at 
Petersbnrgh;  m  the  British,  and  Dr.  Hunter's 
museums,  and  in  that  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Mr.  Pennant  thinks  it  '  more  than  probable,  that 
it  still  exists  in  some  of  those  remote  parts  of  the 
vast  new  continent,  impenetrated  yet  by  Euro- 
peans.' The  Ohio  Indians  have  the  most  absurd 
and   ridiculous  traditions  respect. ng  it,  and  pre- 
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tend  lliat  it  rtquireJ  an  exerlioii  of  even  omnipo- 
tent power  to  txtirpate  them.     Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
Ginelin,  Daubenton,  Buffon,  and  other  eminent 
naturalists,  are  of  opinion  that  these  prodigious 
bones    and  tusks   have  really  belonged  to  ele- 
phants; and   many   modern    philosophers   have 
held    the   mammoth    to  be   as   fabulous  as  the 
centaur.     The  great  difference  in  size  they  en- 
deavour to  account  for  as  arising  from  difference 
in  age,  sex,  and  climate:  and  the  cause  of  their 
being  fouud  in  those  northern  parts  of  the  world 
where  elepiiants  are   no  longer  natives,  nor  can 
even  long  exist,  they  attribute  to  the  great  revo- 
lutions which  have  happened   in  the  earth,  by 
earthquakes    and    inundations.       In    1767     Dr. 
Hunter,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Mr.  J. 
Hunter,  investigated  more  particularly  this  part 
of  natural  history,  and  proved,  that  these  fossil 
bones  and  tusks   are   not  only  larger  than  the 
generality   of  elephants,  but  that  the  tusks  are 
more  twisted,  or  have  more  of  the  spiral  curve, 
than  elephants'   teeth  ;  and   that  the  thigh   and 
jaw  bones  differ  in  several  respects  from  those  of 
the  elephaat :  but  what  put  the  matter  beyond 
all  dispute  was  the  shape  of  the  grinders,  which 
clearly    appeared   to   belong    to   a   carnivorous 
animal,  or  at  least  to  an  animal  of  the  mixed 
kind ;  and  to  be  totally  different  from  those  of 
the  elephant,  wmcu  is  well  known  to   be  of  the 
graminivorous  kind.     North  America  seems  to  be 
the   quarter    where    the   remains   abound    most. 
On   the  Ohio,  and  in  many  parts  farther  north, 
tusks,    grinders,    and    skeletons  of  unparalleled 
magniiude,  which  can  admit  of  no  comparison 
with  any  animal  at  present  known,  are  found  in 
vast  numbers,   some  lying  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  others  a  little  below  it.     A  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, taken   prisoner   by    the    Indians    near    the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  relates,  as  Mr.  .Tefferson 
informs  us,  that  after  being  transferred  through 
several  tribes,  from  one  to  another,  he  was  at 
length    carried    over   the     mountains,   west    of 
Missouri  to  a  river  which  runs  west ;  that  tlsese 
bones   abounded    there ;   and    that   the   natives 
described    to    him    the    animal    to    which    they 
belonged  as  still  existing  in  the  northern  parts  of 
their  country.     Bones   of  the   same   kind    have 
been  found  some  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  in  salines  on  the  north  Holston,  a  brancli 
of  the  Tennessee,  about  lat.  36°  30'  N.    Where- 
ever  the  grinders   are  found,   there  also  we  find 
the  tusks  and  skeleton ;  but  no  skeleton  of  the 
hippopotamus    nor    grinders    of    the   elephant. 
Mr.  .Jefferson  urges  the  following  among  other 
decisive  arguments,  that  the  mammoth  is  quite  a 
different  animal :   1.  '  The  skeleton  of  the  mam- 
moth Ijcspeaks  an  animal  of  five  or  six  times  the 
cubic  volume  of  the  elepliant,  as  M.  de  Buffon 
has  admitted.     2.  The  grinders  are  five  times  as 
large,  are  square,  and  the  grinding  surface  studded 
with  four  or  five  rows  of  blunt  points  :  whereas 
those   of  the  elephant  are  broad   and  thin,  and 
their  grinding  surface  flat.       3.   1    have    never 
heard  an  instance  of  the  grinder  of  an  elephant 
being  found  in  America.     4.   From  the  known 
temperature  and  constitution  of  the  elephant,  h(> 
could  uevei  have  existed  in  those  reirions  where 
the  remains  of  the  mammoth   have  been  found. 
The  elephant  is  a  native  only  of  the  torrid  zone 


and  Its  vicinities  :  if,  with  the  assisance  of  warm 
apartments  and  warm  clothing,  he  has  been 
preserved  in  life  in  the  temperate  climates  of 
Europe,  it  has  only  been  for  a  small  portion  of 
what  would  have  been  his  natural  period,  and  no 
instance  of  his  multiplication  in  them  has  ever 
been  known.  But  no  bones  of  the  mammoth 
have  been  ever  found  farther  south  than  the 
salines  of  the  Holston,  and  they  have  been  found 
as  far  north  as  the  arctic  circle.'  Mr.  Jetferson 
concludes,  that,  '  To  whatever  animal  we  ascribe 
these  remains,  it  is  certain  such  a  one  has  existed 
in  America,  and  that  it  was  the  largest  of  all  the 
terrestrial  beings  of  which  any  traces  have  ever 
appeared.'  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia,  p.  65. 
MiiMMOTH  Cave,  a  stupendous  cavern  of  Ken- 
tucky, near  Green  River,  130  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Lexington.  An  interesting  account  of  it  has 
been  published  by  Dr.  Nahum  Ward.  Having 
determined  to  explore  this  subterranean  phe- 
nomenon, he  provided  himself  with  gufdes, 
lamps,  a  compass,  and  refreshments,  and  de- 
scended a  pit  about  forty  feet  deep,  which  leads 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  This  is  about  forty 
or  fifty  feet  high,  and  thirty  feet  wide,  but  soon 
grows  narrower,  after  which  it  expands  again  to 
nearly  the  same  width,  but  only  about  half  the 
height,  which  dimensions  it  preserves  for  about 
a  mile,  when  it  reaches  the  first  hoppers,  where 
a  manufacture  of  salt-petre  lias  lately  been  estab- 
lished. From  this  place  to  the  second  hoppers, 
about  two  miles  from  the  entrance,  the  widtli  of 
the  gallery  is  forty  feet,  and  its  height  sixty. 
Along  nearly  the  whole  of  this  length  walls  have 
been  built,  of  loose  limestone,  and  the  bottom  is 
smooth  and  hard.  In  all  the  galleries,  indeed, 
which  the  Dr.  traversed,  the  sides  were  nearly 
perpendicular,  and  the  arches  regular,  and  so 
strong  that  they  have  even  withstood  the  shocks 
of  earthquakes.  In  1802  these  phenomena  were 
severely  felt  in  this  part  of  Kentucky ;  and  the 
workmen  stationed  at  the  second  iioppers,  about 
five  minutes  before  each  shock,  heard  a  heavy 
rustling  noise,  like  a  strong  wind,  rushing  from 
the  cave.  Wiien  that  ceased,  the  rocks  cracked, 
and  the  whole  appeared  as  if  upon  the  point  of 
immediate  destruction.  Large  rocks  also  fell  in 
some  parts  of  the  cavern,  but  none  of  the  men 
were  injured. 

I'rom  this  part  the  passage  runs  for  about  a 
mile  towards  tlie  west,  and  then  clianges  to  south- 
west till  it  reaches  the  chief  area  or  city,  about 
six  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  I'rom  tiie 
second  hoppers  to  this  place  the  gallery  is  nearly 
100  feet  high,  and  of  a  corresponding  width. 
The  floor  is  level,  and  is  covered  with  loose 
stones  and  salt-petre  earth.  Dr.  W.  then  ob- 
serves, '  when  I  reached  this  immense  area  (called 
the  chief  city),  which  contains  upwards  of  eight 
acres,  without  a  single  pillar  to  support  the  arch, 
which  is  entire  over  the  whole,  1  was  struck 
dumb  with  astonishment. — Nothing  can  he  more 
sublime  and  grand  than  this  place,  of  which  but 
a  faint  idea  can  be  conveyed,  covered  with  one 
solid  arch,  at  least  100  feet  high,  and  to  all  ap- 
[)eaiance  entire.'  Having  explored  this  area, 
five  passages  were  found  leading  from  it,  and 
varying  in  width  from  sixty  to  100  feet,  and 
generally  about  forty  feet  high. 
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The  first  of  these  galleries  they  entered,  after 
several  winding  avenues,  tiie  extent  of  whicii 
tiiey  estimated  at  five  miles,  brought  tiiem  again 
to  tiie  city.  Here  they  rested  a  short  time,  and, 
having  trimmed  their  lamps  and  taken  some  re- 
freshments, they  entered  another  of  tlie  openings, 
and  after  about  two  miles  arrived  at  the  second 
city.  This  was  covered  witii  a  single  arch, 
nearly  200  feet  liigh  in  the  centre,  and  was  simi- 
lar to  the  great  area  they  had  just  left,  except  in 
liaving  only  two  outlets  instead  of  five.  One  of 
these  they  entered,  which,  after  nearly  a  mile, 
brought  them  to  a  third  area,  whicli  was  a  square 
of  ai)out  100  feet  each  way,  and  fifty  in  heigiit, 
with  a  stream  of  pure  water  issuing  from  one 
side  of  the  well,  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  falling 
upon  a  broken  surface  of  stones,  where  it  was 
lost.  A  few  yards  beyond  this  sheet  of  water, 
the  party  found  the  end  of  the  avenue.  Having 
returned  a  short  distance,  they  entered  another 
gallery  wliich  branched  from  that  they  had  passed, 
and  after  having  traversed  this  and  another  pas- 
sage uncommonly  black,  for  more  than  a  mile, 
a  steep  ascent  brought  them  to  the  fourth  city, 
which  was  not  inferior  to  the  second,  and  was 
canopied  by  an  arch  that  covers  at  least  six  acres. 
In  this  last  avenue,  the  extremity  of  which  they 
thought  could  not  be  less  than  four  miles  from 
the  chief  city,  and  ten  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
tliey  found  more  than  twenty  large  piles  of  salt- 
petre earth  on  one  side,  and  heaps  of  broken 
limestone  on  the  other,  which  were  evidently  the 
work  of  human  hands.  Having  returned  once 
more  to  the  chief  area,  though  past  ten  at  night, 
the  Dr.  entered  the  fifth  and  last  avenue  that 
leads  from  it,  and,  proceeding  about  900  yards, 
he  reached  the  fifth  area,  the  arch  of  which 
covers  more  than  four  acres  of  level  ground, 
strewed  with  limestones,  and  having  fire-beds  of 
uncommon  size,  with  brands  of  cane  interspersed. 
Another  avenue,  on  the  opposite  side,  led  to  one 
of  much  greater  dimensions,  the  walls  of  which 
were  more  perfect  tlian  they  had  yet  been  seen. 
This  was  level,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  lialf  long, 
and  covered  with  an  elegant  arch.  Towards  the 
end  a  kmd  of  vertical  passage  was  found,  which 
led  into  a  chamber  at  least  1800  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  centre  of  its  arch  150  feet  high. 
It  was  midnight  when  the  Dr.  entered  this  cham- 
ber of  eternal  darkness,  and  when  he  reflected 
that  he  was  several  miles  buried  in  the  recesses 
of  this  awful  cavern,  which  most  likely  had  been 
the  grave  of  millions  of  human  beings,  he  felt  a 
kind  of  shivering  horror  at  his  situation.  The 
avenue  or  passage  that  led  to  the  opposite  side 
of  this  chamber  was  as  large  as  any  of  the  others 
lie  had  passed  through  ;  but,  after  having  been 
sixteen  liours  in  the  cave,  his  lights  were  almost 
exhausted,  and  he  could  not  trace  it  to  its  source; 
he  therefore  made  the  best  of  liis  way  to  the  chief 
area,  trimmed  his  lamps  for  the  last  time,  and 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  about  three  in 
the  morning,  after  nineteen  hours  constant  fa- 
tigue. The  air  of  the  interior  is  rendered  very  pure 
by  the  nitre  contained  in  the  cave ;  and  the  Dr. 
says  his  pulse  beat  stronger,  but  not  so  quick, 
while  he  exhaled  it,  as  when  he  breathed  tlie  at- 
mospheric air.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Green 
Kiver,  a  stream  which  is  navigable  for  several 


hundred  miles,  passes  over  three  of  the  branches 
of  this  noted  cave,  yet  no  sympton  of  its  oosing 
tlirough  the  strata  seems  to  have  been  discovered. 
Here  Dr.  W.  observes,  that  he  has  scarcely 
described  half  the  cave,  as  he  has  not  given  any 
account  of  the  avenues  that  branch  oft'  between 
the  mouth  and  the  second  hoppers.  These  in- 
clude many  passages  and  galleries,  some  of  which 
have  obtained  particular  names ;  as  the  '  Glauber- 
salt  room,'  from  the  salt  of  that  kind  being  found 
there;  tlie  sick-room,  the  flint-room,  and  the  bat- 
room,  with  a  winding  passage  that  branches  off" 
near  the  second  lioppers,  and  runs  between  the 
west  and  tlie  south  for  nearly  two  miles.  This  is 
called  the  'haunted  chamber,*  from  the  echo  that 
is  heard  within  it.  The  arch  is  beautifully  in- 
crusted  with  limestone  spar ;  and  in  many  places 
elegant  columns  of  the  same  materials  extend 
from  the  top  to  the  floor.  Near  the  centre  of  this 
chamber  there  is  a  dome  apparently  fifty  feet 
high,  which  appears  as  if  hung  with  drapery  fes- 
tooned in  tlie  most  fanciful  manner,  and  reflecting 
the  light  of  tlie  lamps  in  the  most  brilliant  colors. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  '  haunted  chamber'  a  cata- 
ract is  heard  ;  and,  at  the  extremity  of  the  avenue, 
is  a  reservoir  of  water,  very  clear  and  grateful  to 
tlie  taste,  but  without  any  apparent  outlet.  Near 
tliis  were  found  columns  of  the  most  brilliant 
description,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  and  stand- 
ing in  basins  of  water,  which  tlie  Dr.  considers 
unrivalled.  He  brought  with  him  a  mummy 
from  the  second  hoppers,  whither  it  had  been 
removed  from  another  cave  for  preservation.  It 
was  presented  to  him  by  his  friend  Mr.  Wilkins, 
the  proprietor  of  the  cavern,  with  its  apparel, 
jewels,  music,  and  whatever  was  about  it,  and  is 
now  in  the  Washington  Museum. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
stupendous  caverns  yet  discovered ;  but  whether 
the  gloom  through  which  tlie  Dr.  must  have 
seen  the  large  areas  he  describes  (having  only 
two  lamps)  may  not  have  induced  him  to  think 
them  greater  than  they  really  are,  must  he  left 
for  the  judgment  of  the  rea<ler ;  one  fact  deserves 
particular  attention,  it  is  that  he  traversed  the 
cave  with  very  little  intermission  for  nineteen 
hours,  a  fact  of  itself  that  gives  it  an  indisputable 
claim  to  the  most  extensive  subterranean  wonder 
yet  known. 

INIAINIORE,  a  large  river  of  Quito,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Moxos.  According  to  some  accounts 
it  has  its  rise  in  an  interior  lake,  and,  after  being 
joined  by  various  rivers,  enters  the  Madera  on 
the  west  side,  in  lat.  11°  55'  S. ;  by  other  ac- 
counts it  assumes  the  name  of  Madera,  after 
passing  14°  of  S.  lat.  There  is  also  a  river  of 
this  name  in  the  province  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra. 

MAMORONI,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
the  plains  wiiich  border  the  Amazons.  It  runs 
east,  and  enters  the  Madera. 

MAMKK,  an  Amorite,  brother  of  Aner  and 
Eshcol,  and  friend  of  Abraham.  (Gen.  xiv.  13). 
See  Aner.  Mamre  dwelt  near  Hebron,  and 
communicated  his  name  to  great  part  of  the 
country  round  about.  Hence  we  read  (xiii.  18, 
xxiii.  17,  &C-)  that  Abraham  dwelt  in  Mamre, 
and  in  the  plain  of  Mamre.  But  it  is  observed, 
that  what  we  translate  the  plain  should  be  rcn- 
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vlered  tlie  oak,  of  Mamre,  because  the  word  elon 
signifies  an  oak  or  tree  of  long  duration.  Sozo- 
nien  says,  that  this  tree  was  still  extant,  and 
famous  for  yjilgrimages  and  annual  feasts,  even 
in  Constantine's  time;  that  it  was  about  six 
miles  from  Hebron  ;  that  some  of  the  cottages 
which  Abraham  built  were  still  standing  near  it; 
and  that  there  was  a  well  likewise  of  his  digging, 
whereunto  both  Jews,  Christians,  and  Heathens, 
did  at  certain  seasons  resort,  either  out  of  devo- 
tion or  for  trade,  as  a  great  mart  was  held  there. 
To  these  superstitions  Constantine  the  Great  put 
a  stop. 

Sax.man, mon;  Goth. 


MAN,  n.  s.  Sc  V.  a.  " 
Man'-eater,  71.  s. 
Man'ful,  adj. 
Man'fully,  adv. 

Man'fULNESS,  71.  $. 

Man'iiatek, 
Man'head, 
Man'hood, 
Man'ikix, 
Man'killer, 
Mankind', 
Man'less,  adj. 
Man'like, 
Man'lixess,  n.$. 
Man'ly,  adj. 
Man'nish, 
Man'quelleu, 
Man'slaughter, 
Man'-slayer, 
Men,  plu. 
Men-pleaser. 
man   (Belg.    mamiiken) 


Swed.  and  Arm.  7nan ; 
perhaps  of  Goth,  munnc, 
77iag«,  strength.  A  human 
being  ;  and  used  generi- 
cally  for  all  mankind  : 
a  human  being  of  the 
male  sex  ;  a  full  grown 
human  male;  a  servant, 
or  attendant :  a  term  of 
J^familiar  address ;  any 
one ;  a  well-qualified  or 
wealthy  man :  hence, 
perhaps,  '  a  man  of  war,' 
a  ship  well  qualified  in 
this  way :  to  man  is 
to  furnish,  guard,  as- 
sault, or  strengthen  with 
men  ;  to  attend  ;  to  tame 
(as  a  hawk,  particularly). 
Manikin  is  a  diminutive 
mannish,    masculine ; 


bold  :  man-queller,  a  man-killer,  or  murderer 

manslaughter  is  explained  at  length  below  :  the 

other  compounds  seem  obvious  in  their  meaning. 

What  profitith  it  to  a  man  if  he  wynne  al  the 
world  and  suffre  peyring  of  his  soul  ?  or  what 
chaungyng  schal  a  man  give  for  his  soul  ? 

Widif.  Matt.  xvi. 

But  whanne  the  benygnyte  and  the  manheed  of 
our  sauvyour  god  apperide,  not  of  werkis  of  rightwise- 
nesse  that  we  diden,  but  bi  his  merci  he  maad  us  saaf. 

Id.   Tyte  iii. 

Every  man  child  shall  be  circumcised. 

Gen,  xvii.  10. 

Cities  for  refuge  for  the  manslnyer.  Numbers. 

Thou  art  but  a  youth,  and  he  a  man  of  war.  from 
his  youth.  1  Sam.  xvii.  33. 

God  hath  made  muw  upright;  but  they  have  sought 
out  many  inventions.  Fxcles.  vii.  29. 

Servants  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  mas- 
ters :  not  with  eye-service,  as  men-plcusers ;  but  as 
the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from 
the  heart.  Eph.  vi.  6. 

Al  her  limmis  so  wel  answering 
Werin  to  womanhodc,  that  creature 
Was  never  lesse  mannishe  in  seeming. 

Chaucer.  Troilus  and  Crescide. 

Manners  maketh  man.  William  of  Wickam. 

The  whole  pleasure  of  that  book  standeth  in  open 
mansla lighter  and  bold  bawdry.  Ascham. 

Wits  live  obscurely,  men  know  not  how;  or  die 
obscurely,  men  mark  not  when.  Id. 

Such  a  right  manlike  man,  as  nature  often  erring, 
yet  shows  she  would  fain  make.  Sidneii. 

Nature  had  proportioned  her  without  any  fault ; 
yet  altogether  seemed  not  to  make  up  that  harmony 
that  Cupid  delights  in  ;  the  reason  whereof  might 
seem   a  wannish  countenance,  which  overthrew  that 


lovely  sweetness,    the  noblest  power  of  womankind, 
far  titter  to  prevail  l)y  parley  than  by  battle.  Sidneij. 

Nothing  so  hard  but  his  valor  overcame ;  wliich  he 
so  guided  with  virtue,  that  although  no  man  was 
spoken  of  but  he  for  manliood,  he  was  called  the 
courteous  Amphialus.  Jd^ 

W'hat  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  TIow  noble  in  rea- 
son !  How  infinite  in  faculties  !  In  form  and  rnovino-, 
how  express  and  admirable  !  Sliakspeure. 

My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  7nen.     Id. 
I  had  so  much  of  inan  in  me, 
But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes. 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears.  Id.   Henri)  V. 

You  may  partake  of  any  thing  we  say  : 
We  speak  no  treason,  man.         Id.  Richard  III. 

Bring  forth  men  children  only! 
For  thy  undaunted  metal  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.  Id.  Macbeth. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none.  /(/. 

There  would  this  monster  make  a  man  ;  any 
strange  beast  there  makes  a  man.  Id.    Tempest.' 

Your  ships  are  not  well  manned  ; 
Your  mariners  are  muleteers,  or  reapers. 

Shakspeare. 
See,  how  the  surly  Warwick  itians  the  v/all.    Id. 

Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast, 
And  he  retires.  /,/.   Othello, 

A  mankind  witch  !  hence  with  her,  out  o'  door : 
A  most  intelligency  bawd  !  Id.    Winter's  Tale. 

As  did  /Eneas  old  Anchises  bear, 
So  I  bear  thee  upon  my  manly  shoulders. 

Sliakspeare. 
I  slew  him  manfullii  in  fight. 
Without  false  'vantage,  or  base  treachery.        Id. 
Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy  ; 
Thy  school  days  frightful,  desp'rate,  wild,  and  furi- 
ous ; 
Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold,  and  venturous. 

Id. 
A  woman,  impudent  and  mannish  grown. 
Is  not  more  loathed  than  an  effeminate  man.   Id. 
Such  gentlemen  as  are  his  majesty's  own  sworn 
servants  should  be  preferred  to  the   charge  of   lug 
majesty's  ships  ;  choice  being  made  of  men  of  valour 
and  capacity  rather  than  to  employ  other  7iieii's  7nen. 
Raleigh's  Essays. 
Their  ships  go  as  long  voyages  as  any,  and  are 
for  their  burdens  as  well  manned.  Id. 

In  Seth  was  the  church  of  God  established  ;  from 
whom  Christ  descended,  as  touching  his  manhood. 

l{alii,,h. 
Plato  witnesseth,  that  soon  after  mankind  began 
to  increase  they  built  many  cities.  Id. 

lie  had  manned  it  with  a  great  number  of  tall  sol- 
diers, more  than  for  the  proportion  of  the  castle. 

liacon. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  wont  to  say,  the  Spa- 
niards were  suddenly  driven  away  with  scjuibbs  ,  for 
it  was  no  more  but  a  stratagem  of  fire-boats  mantf.is, 
and  sent  upon  the  Armada  at  Calais  by  the  favour 
of  the  wind  in  the  night,  that  put  them  in  such  ter- 
ror, as  they  cut  their  cables.  Id. 

It  hath  been  agreed,  that  either  of  them  sliotdd 
send  certain  ships  to  sea  well  manned,  and  ap])aielled 
to  fight.  Haiiward. 

They  distil  their  husbands'  land 
In  decoctions,  and  are  manned 
With  ten  enipiricks  in  tiieir  chamber, 
Lying  for  the  spirit  of  amber. 

Ben  .fonsmi's  Forest. 
A    Flemish  man  of  war  lighted  upon   them,  and 
overmastered  them.         Carew's  Surini  of  Cornwnll. 
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Artemisia  behaved  herself  manfully  in  a  great 
fight  at  sea,  when  Xerxes  stood  by  as  a  coward. 

Abbot. 
Glasses  that  are  once  cracked,  are  soon  broken  : 
sucli  is  a  tjKni'*  good  name,  once  tainted  with  just 
reproach.  Bp.  Hall. 

\  navy,  to  secure  the  seas  is  manned; 
And  forces  sent.  VauieVt  Civil  War. 

1  and  my  man  will  presently  go  ride 
Far  as  the  Cornish  mount.  Cnuleu. 

No  man  shall  dare  to  say  at  doomsday  unto  God. 
that  he  made  him  to  sin,  or  made  it  unavoidable. 

Jer.    Taylor. 
In  man  the  god  descends,  and  joys  to  find 
The  narrow  image  of  his  greater  mind.      Creech. 
He  thought  fit  that  the  king's  affairs  should  en- 
tirely be  conducted  by  the  soldiers  and  men  of  war. 

Clarendojt. 
Advise  how  war  may  be  best  upheld. 
Manned  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold, 
In  all  her  equipage.  Miltun. 

Erewhile  perplexed  with  thoughts  what  would  be- 
come 
Of  me  and  all  mankind  ;  but  now  I  see 
His  day,  in  whom  all  nations  shall  be  blest.         Id. 
Not  therefore  joins  the  Son 
Maiilwnd  to  Godhead,  with  more  strengtli  to  foil 
Thy  enemy.  Id.   Paradise  Lost. 

To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils  with  infinite 
Mandaaghter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  human  glory.  Id. 

A  handful 
It  hath  devoured  'twas  so  manful.      Hudibras. 
They  tnan  their  boats,   and  all  their  young  men 

arm.  Waller. 

A  man  in  an  instant  may  discover  the  assertion  to 
be  impossible.  More's  Divine  Dialogues. 

What  poor  man  would  not  carry  a  great  burthen 
of  gold  to  be  made  a  man  for  ever  !  Tillotsnn. 

He  is  a  good-natured  inan,  and  will  give  as  much 
as  a  man  would  desire.  Stillingfleet. 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanted  yet,  and  then  was  man  designed. 
Conscious  of  thought.  Drydcn's  Ovid. 

Ceneus,  a  woman  once,  and  once  a  mitn, 
But  ending  in  the  sex  she  first  began. 

Id.  Mneid. 
.Serene  and  manlii,  hardened  to  sustain 
The  load  of  life,  and  exercised  in  pain.    Dryden. 

'Tis  in  my  pow'r  to  be  a  sovereign  novv,_ 
And,  knowing  more,  to  make  his  manhood  bow. 

Id. 
To  kill  manhillers  man  has  lawful  power, 
Kut  not  the  extended  licence  to  devour.  Id. 

When  mannish  Mevia,  that  two-handed  whore, 
,\stride  nn  horseback  hunts  the  Tuscan  boar.      Id. 

A  combination  of  the  ideas  of  a  certain  figure 
with  the  powers  of  motion  and  reasoning  joined  to 
substance,  make  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  vian. 

Lock*. 
Young  master,  willing  to   shew  himself  a  man, 
lets    himself    loose    to   all   irregularities ;    and  thus 
courts  credit  and   manliness   in   the  casting  off   the 
mod«^sty  he  has  till  then  been  kept  in.  /(/. 

He  that  witli  thisChristian  aimour  manfully  fi^hta 
against,  and  repels,  tlie  temptations  and  assaults  of 
ills  spiritual  enemies  ;  he  that  keeps  his  conscience 
void  of  offence,  shall  enjoy  peace  here,  and  for  ever. 
Jiay  0)1  the  Creation. 
The  summons  take  of  the  same  trumpet's  call. 
To  sally  from  one  port,  or  man  one  publick  wall. 

Tate. 
The  pleasure  of  the  religious  man  is  an  easy  and 
portable  pleasure,  such  an  one  as  he  carries  about  in 


his  bosom,  without  alarming  either  the  eye  or  the 
envy  of  the  world.  South. 

Will  reckons  he  should  not  have  been  the  man  he 
is,  had  not  he  broke  windows,  and  knocked  down 
constables,  when  he  was  a  young  fellow. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

The  \'enetians  could  set  out  thirty  men  of  war,  a 
hundred  gallies,  and  ten  galeases  ;  though  I  cannot 
conceive  how  they  could  man  a  fleet  of  half  the 
number.  Id.  on  Italy. 

What  hinders  then,  but  that  you  find  her  out. 
And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force?  Id.   Cuto. 

Theodosius,  having  manned  his  soul  with  proper 
reflections,  exerted  himself  in  the  best  manner  he 
could,  to  animate  his  penitent.  Id.   Spectator. 

On  human  actions  reason  though  you  can. 

It  may  be  reason,  but  it  is  not  man. 

Pope's  Epistles. 
All  mankind  alike  require  their  grace. 
All  born  to  want ;  a  miserable  race. 

Id.   Odyssey. 
By  fraud  or  force  the  suitor  train  destroy. 

And,  starting  into  manhood,  scorn  the  boy.  Pope. 

A  long  time  since  the  custom  began,  among  peo- 
ple of  quality,  to  keep  men  cooks  of  the  French  na- 
tion. Su-ift. 

How  is  it  possible  to  expect  that  mankind  will 
take  advice,  when  they  will  not  so  much  as  take 
warning  I  Id. 

In  matters  of  equity  between  man  and  man,  our 
Saviour  has  taught  us  to  put  my  neighbour  in  the 
place  of  myself,  and  myself  in  the  place  of  my 
neighbour.  Watts's  Logick. 

Whenever  man  is  put  over  men,  as  the  better 
nature  ought  ever  to  preside  in  that  case  more  par- 
ticularly, he  should  as  nearly  as  possible  be  approx- 
imated to  his  perfection.  Burke. 

It  is  not  from  his  form,  in  which  we  trace 
Strength  joined  with  beauty,  dignity  with  grace, 
That  man,  the  master  of  this  globe,  derives 
His  right  o(  empire  over  all  that  lives.         Cowper. 

Man,  the  head  of  the  animal  creation,  is  a 
being  who  feels,  reflects,  thinks,  contrives, 
and  acts ;  who  has  the  power  of  changing 
his  place  upon  the  earth  at  pleasure  ;  who  pos- 
sesses the  faculty  of  communicating  his  thoughts 
by  speech  ;  and  who  has  dominion  over  all  other 
creatures  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Animated 
and  enlightened  by  a  ray  from  the  divinity,  he 
surpasses  in  dignity  every  material  being.  He 
spends  less  of  his  time  in  solitude  than  in 
society,  and  in  obedience  to  those  laws  which  he 
himself  has  framed.  See  Homo;  and  Anatomy, 
an  article  devoted  of  course  to  the  human  ana- 
tomy, principally. 

The  Isle  of  Man  is  situated  in  the  Irish 
Channel,  within  sight  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  at  the  distance 
from  the  point  of  Ayre,  its  north  point,  to  Bees- 
head  in  W^ales,  of  ten  leagues  ;  from  the  same 
point  of  Ayre  to  Burrovvhead  in  Scotland  of  five 
leagues;  and  from  the  south-west  coast  to  Kerry 
Point  in  Ireland  of  nine  leagues.  Snaflfield  Hill, 
near  the  east  coast,  is  the  highest  point  of  the 
island,  being  1740  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  island  is  ten  leagues  long,  and  three  to 
four  broad,  containing  about  30,000  inhabitants 
in  seventeen  parishes.  The  hilly  tracts  afford 
only  pasture,  but  the  low  land  is  well  cultivated. 
It  has  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  none  of 
which  are  worked ;  but  the  quarries  of  marble, 
slate,  and   building  stone,  particularly  the  last 
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two,  are  produotivt;.  The  climate  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  north  of  England,  and  is  gene- 
rally healthy. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Isle  of  Man  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Scandinavian  pirates,  in  their 
descents  on  the  neighbouring  toasts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  kings  of  Man  were 
for  some  centuries  masters  of  these  seas.  About 
1623  Alexander  king  of  Scotland,  having  defeated 
the  Danes,  obliged  Owen,  or  John,  king  of 
Man,  to  do  homage,  and  the  island  continued 
tributary  to  Scotland  till  reduced  by  Edward  I.; 
since  when  the  kings  of  England  have  been  the 
paramount  sovereigns,  though  it  continued  to  be 
governed  by  the  descendants  of  its  Danish 
princes  until  Edward  III.  dethroned  the  last 
queen,  and  bestowed  the  island  as  a  fief  on 
Montagu  earl  of  Salisbury,  whose  honors  and 
estate  being  forfeited,  Henry  bestowed  ]\Ian  first 
on  the  Percy  family,  which  being  also  attainted, 
then  on  Sir  John  Stanley,  earl  of  Derby,  whose 
descendant  earls  of  Derby  enjoyed  it  till  by 
failure  of  heirs  male  it  devolved  on  the  duke  of 
Athol,  as  husband  of  the  sister  and  heiress  of 
the  last  earl  of  Derby. 

The  position  of  this  island,  between  the  three 
kingdoms,  long  rendered  it  the  emporium  of 
smuggling,  on  which  account  the  British  govern- 
ment in  1765  pjurchased  the  regalities  of  the 
island  from  the  duke  of  Athol  for  £70,000,  the 
duke  retaining  his  territorial  property,  and  the 
island  some  of  its  privileges,  particularly  that  of 
freedom  from  arrest  for  debts  contracted  in  Eng- 
land, and  hence  it  is  the  asylum  of  many  insol- 
vent debtors.  The  Manks  language,  still  spoken 
by  the  common  islanders,  is  a  corrupted  Erse. 

The  island,  besides  herrings,  exports  some 
corn,  cattle,  butter,  bacon,  lead,  kelp,  coarse 
linen,  and  spun  cotton.  Barley  and  oats  are 
raised  in  considerable  quantities ;  and  the  Laugh- 
ton  breed  of  sheep  in  this  island  is  admired  for 
its  wool.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  is  also  cheap  and 
abundant.  The  boats  engaged  in  the  herring 
fishery  exceed  400  in  number,  and  are  called, 
collectively,  the  Manks  fleet,  and  are  under  the 
command  of  an  admiral  and  vice-admiral,  who 
are  annually  chosen  for  the  season,  and  receive 
a  small  allowance  from  government.  These 
boats  seldom  exceed  eight  tons  burden,  and 
cost,  with  the  whole  of  their  outfit,  about 
eighty  guineas  each.  The  fishery  generally  occu- 
pies 4000  or  5000  of  the  male  population,  in 
whose  absence,  their  wives  and  children  attend 
to  the  labors  of  the  field,  particularly  the  culture 
of  potatoes.  The  fishermen  shoot  their  nets  at 
night,  one  edge  being  buoyed  up  by  inflated 
bladders,  made  of  dried  skins,  and  smeared  over 
with  tar.  The  herrings  are  caught  in  such 
numbers  that  a  boat  frequently  returns  with 
2,i,000  or  30,000 ;  and  one  successful  night's 
fishing,  of  the  whole  fleet,  sometimes  yields  a 
produce  of  from  £'3000  to  £,'R)00  in  value. 

The  Isle  of  Man  is  now  subject  to  the  king  of 
England  as  land  proprietor,  and  is  ruled  by  a 
governor,  a  council  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
house  of  keys,  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
These  together  form  what  is  called  a  Tynwald 
court,  whose  accorda^nce  is  essential  to  every 
legislative  act.  The  members  of  the  house  of 
Vol.  XI n. 


keys  are  twenty-fuur  m  number.  They  were  at 
one  time  elected  by  the  pi^.ople,  but  now  form  a 
permanent  self-elected  body.  For  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  the  island  is  divided  into  two 
districts,  over  which  preside  the  two  deemsters,  or 
chief  judges  of  the  island,  who  are  officers  of 
great  dignity,  the  cue  in  the  northern,  the  other 
in  the  southern  division,  and  each  holding  a 
court  of  justice  weekly.  These  districts  are 
subdivided  into  six  sheadings,  over  each  of 
which  is  appointed  a  coroner,  with  very  exten- 
sive powers,  analogous  in  many  respects  to  those 
of  our  sheriffs.  The  other  courts  are  the  court 
of  chancery,  the  court  of  general  jail  delivery, 
the  court  of  exchequer,  the  common  law  court, 
the  court  of  admiralty,  and  the  courts  of  the 
high  bailiffs  at  the  four  towns;  and  from  these 
courts  an  appeal  lies  to  the  house  of  keys,  to  the 
staff  of  government,  and  to  the  king  in  council. 
The  whole  island  is  under  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  of  a  bishop,  who  is  styled  bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man,  is  sole  .baron  of  the  isle,  and 
possesses  other  important  privileges.  All  ex- 
ports to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  duty  free, 
as  are  all  imports  for  the  use  of  the  manufactures. 
Castletown,  the  seat  of  the  government,  is  at 
the  south-east  extremity,  and  is  a  neat  town  with 
wide  and  clean  streets  ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
town  is  Castle  Rusher,  a  magnificent  fortress  of 
free-stone,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Man.  Douglas,  at  the  mouth  of  a  rivulet,  is  the 
most  populous  and  commercial  place  in  the 
island,  having  4000  inhabitants,  and  a  good  pier 
haven  for  vessels  of  500  tons.  The  bay  also 
affords  shelter  in  winds  from  nortli-west  to  south. 
There  is  a  handsome  light-house  on  the  pier. 
Ramsea  is  a  neat  town  of  300  houses  at  the 
north-east  side  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Selby,  which  falls  into  a  fine  bay  sheltered 
from  all  winds  but  north-east,  having  on  the 
south  Maughold's  Head,  a  bold  rocky  promon- 
tory, under  which  is  a  celebrated  well.  In  this 
bay  an  excellent  port  might  be  made  for  the 
largest  ships,  by  running  out  a  mole  to  a  rock. 
Small  craft  enter  the  Selby,  and  lie  dry  at  low 
water.  Here  is  a  li^ht-'-ouse,  Laxey  is  a  group 
of  cottages  in  a  glen  at  the  bottom  of  a  creek, 
opening  into  an  extensive  bay,  which  might  be 
made  a  good  harbour.  Peel,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island  on  the  river  Neb,  is  a  neat  town  of 
280  houses;  the  south  extremity  of  its  bay  is 
bounded  by  Peel  Island,  with  a  castle  and  the 
ruins  of  a  cathedral. 

Derby  Haven,  on  the  south-east  end  nortii  of 
Castletown,  is  formed  by  St.  Michael's  Island, 
joined  to  the  main  island  by  a  causeway  100 
yards  long.  Off  the  south  end  of  the  island  is 
the  islet  called  the  Calf  of  Man,  three  miles  in 
circuit,  and  surrounded  by  rocks.  Here  a 
great  number  of  sea  fowl  are  found. 

M.\NAAR,  an  island  ofl"  tlic  north-west  coast 
of  Ceylon,  to  which  it  is  almost  united  at  low 
water.  A  bank  of  sand  also  runs  from  it  to 
Rarniseram,  twelve  leagues  off,  called  Adam's 
Bridre,  said  by  the  Hindoos  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  their  god  Ram,  when  he  invaded 
Ceylon.  Between  these  two  islands  small  boats 
constantly  ply.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese 
in  the  year  1560,  and  taken  from  them  by  the 
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Dutch  in  1658,  who  made  it  a  place  of  banish- 
ment for  criminals.  Long  79="  58'  E.,lat.  9°  6'N. 
MAN'ACLES,  n,  s.   ^        Fr.   vianiclcs  ;    Lat. 
Man'acle,  V. a.  i  w/flJiictf,     from    vianiis. 

Chain  for  the  hands  ;  shackles  :  to  manacle  is  to 
bind  with  chains. 

Doctrine  unto  fools  is  as  fetters  on  the  feet,  and 
like  manacles  on  the  right  hand.        Ecclus.  xxi.  19. 
For  my  sake  wear  this  glove  ; 
It  is  a  manacle  of  love. 

Shakspeare.  Cumbeliiie. 
Thou 
Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  along  our  streets. 

Id.  Coriolanus. 
I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feel  together. 

Shakspeare. 
The  law  good  men  count  their  ornament  and  pro- 
tection ;  others,  their  manacles  and  oppression. 

King  Charles. 
Learn,  O  vain  men,  that  there  is  nothing  but  im- 
potence,  nothing  but  greaves  and  manacles  in   the 
freest  sins.  -Bjo.  Hall. 

Is  it  thus  you  use  this  monarch,  to  manacle  and 
shackle  him  hand  and  foot  ?      ArbuUinot  and  Pope. 
MAN'AGE,  V.  a.,  v.  n.,  &  n.s.  "^      Fr.  meim- 
Man'ageable,  adj.  ger,  menase- 

Man'ageableness,  n.s.  [rie;  of  Lat. 

Man'agement,  n.s.  Cmunn-agere ; 

Man'ager,  1  Span,  manc- 

Man'agery.  J  ;■«?•.  To  con- 

duct; train;  guide;  wield;  continue;  govern; 
husband  :  as  a  neuter  verb,  to  superintend  aflairs  ; 
transact :  manage  is  an  obsolete  synonyme  of 
management,  which  signifies,  guidance ;  adminis- 
tration; and  particularly  able  or  prudent  adminis- 
tration of  affairs:  managery  is another(deservedly 
obsolete)  synonyme  of  this^signification :  manage- 
able is  tractable ;  easy  to  be  managed. 

He  rode  up  and  down  gallantly  mounted,  manag- 
ing his  horse,  and  charging  and  discharging  his 
lance.  Knotles. 

For  the  rebels  which  stand  out  in  Ireland, 
Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege, 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means. 

Shakspeare. 
In  thy  slumbers 
I  heard  thee  innrmui  tales  of  iron  wars, 
Speak  terms  of  numage  to  the  hounding  steed,  fd. 
'5'oung  men,  in  the  conduct  and  manage  of  actions, 
embrace  more  than  they  can  hold,    and   stir   more 
than  they  can  quiet.  Bacun. 

The  conditions  of  weapons  and  their  improvement 
are,  that  they  may  serve  in  all  weathers ;  and  that 
the  carriage  may  be  light  and  manageable. 

Id.   Essays. 
The  horse  you   must  draw  in  his  career  with  his 
manage  and  turn,  doing  the  curvetto.  L'eacham. 

The  court  of  Rome  has,  in  other  instances,  so  well 
attested  its  good  managery,  that  it  is  not  credible 
crowns  are  conferred  gratis.  Decay  of  Piety. 

They  who  most  exactly  describe  that  battle,  give 
so  ill  an  account  of  any  conduct  or  discretion  in  the 
managery  of  that  affair,  that  posterity  would  receive 
little  benefit  in  tlie  most  particular  relation  of  it. 

Clarendon. 
This  name,  or  title,  Sabaoth,  primitively  seems  to 
import  God's  universal  conduct  and  managery  of  all 
creatures.  Barrow. 

This  disagreement  may  he  imputed  to  the  greater 
or  less  exactness  or  manageableness  of  the  instruments 
employed.  Boyle. 


The  fathers  had  managed  the  charge  of  idolatry 
against  the  heathens.  StiUingJieet. 

A  prince  of  great  asp'ring  thoughts  :  in  the  main, 
a  manager  of  his  treasure,  and  yet  bountiful,  from 
his  own  motion,  wherever  he  discerns  merit. 

Temple. 
There  is  no  more  to  manage !  If  I  fall. 
It  shall  be  like  myself ;  a  setting  sun 
Should  leave  a  track  of  glory  in  the  skies. 

Dryden. 

IMark  with  what  management  their  tribes  divide  ; 

Some  stick  to  you,  and  some  to  t'other  side.        Id. 

Tlie  most  severe  censor  cannot  hut  be  pleased  with 
the  prodigality  of  Ovid's  wit  ;  though  he  could  have 
wished,  that  the  master  of  it  had  been  a  better  ma- 
nager. Id. 

Whenever  we  take  a  strong  bias,  it  is  not  out  of 
a  moral  incapacity  to  do  better,  but  for  want  of  a 
careful  manage  and  discipline  to  set  us  right  at  first. 

L'  Estrange. 
The  conduct  of  our  lives,  and  the  management  of 
our  great  concerns,  will  not  bear  delay.  Locke. 

The  plea  of  a  good  intention  will  serve  to  sanctify 
the  worst  actions  ;  the  proof  of  which  is  but  too  ma- 
nifest from  that  scandalous  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits 
concerning  the  direction  of  the  intention,  and  like- 
wise from  the  whole  manage  of  the  late  rebellion. 

South. 
A  skilful  manager  of  the  rabble,  so  long  as  they 
have  but  ears  to  hear,  needs  never  enquire  whether 
they  have  any  understanding.  Id. 

Notwithstanding  it  was  so  much  his  interest  to 
manage  his  protestant  subjects  in  the  country,  he 
made  over  his  principality  to  F' ranee.  ylddison. 

The  manager  opens  his  sluice  every  night,  and 
distributes  the  water  into  the  town.  Id. 

He  had  great  management  with  ecclesiasticks  in 
the  view  of  being  advanced  to  the  pontificate. 

Id.  on  Italy. 
Let  her  at  least  the  vocal  brass  inspire, 
And  tell  the  nations,  in  no  vulgar  strain, 
What  wars  I  manage,  and  what  wreaths  I  gam. 

Prior. 
Long  tubes  are  cumbersome,    and   scarce   to   be 
easily  managed.  Neuion. 

A'ery  long  tubes  are,  by  reason  of  their  length,  apt 
to  bend,  and  shake  by  bending  so  as  to  cause  a  con- 
tinual trembling  in  the  objects,  whereas  by  contriv- 
ance the  glasses  are  readily  manageable.  Id. 

Let  us  stick  to  our  point,  and  we  will  manage  ]5ull 
I'll  warrant  you.  Arbuthnot's  John  Bull. 

An  artful  manager,  that  crept  between 
His  friend  and  shame,  and  was  a  kind  of  screen. 

Pope, 
The  wrong  management  of  the  earl  of  Godolphin 
was  the  only  cause  of  the  union.  Swift. 

They  vault  from  hunters  to  the  managed  steed. 

Voting. 
MANASSEII,  Heb.  r\'^:y2,  i.e.  not  forgotten, 
the  eldest  son  of  Joseph,  and  grandson   of  the 
patriarch  .Tacob  (Gen.  xli.  50,  51.),  was  born 
A.  M.  2290,  and  A.  A.  C.  1714. 

Manasseh,  the  fifteenth  king  of  Judah,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Hezekiah.  His  acts  are 
recorded  in  2  Kings  xx.  xxi.,  and  2  Chron. 
xxxiii. 

Manasseh,  the  Tribe  of,  the  descendants  of 
the  patriarch.  They  came  out  of  Egypt,  in 
number  32,200  men  fit  for  battle,  upwards  o^ 
twenty  years  old,  under  the  conduct  of  Gama- 
liel, son  of  Pedahzur.  Numb.  ii.  20,  21.  This 
tribe  was  divided  at  their  entrance  into  the  land 
of  Canaan.     One  half  had   its  portion  beyond 
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the  Jordan,  and  the  other  half  on  this  side  of  it. 
The  half  tribe  of  Mauasseh  whicli  settled  be- 
yond the  river  possessed  the  country  of  Baslian, 
from  the  river  Jabbokto  mount  Libanus  (Numb. 
xxii.  33,  34,  &c.),  and  the  other  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  on  this  side  Jordan,  obtained  for  its 
inheritance  the  country  between  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  on  the  south,  and  the  tribe  of  Isaachar 
on  the  nortii,  having  the  river  Jordan  on  the  east, 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west.  Josh. 
xvi.  xvii. 
MANATI,  in  zoology.  See  Tricuecus. 
MANATOULIN  Islands,  a  series  of  islands, 
which  stretch  easterly  from  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  for  160  miles,  many  of  them 
measuring  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  length, 
by  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  in  breadth,  on  some  of 
which  the  land  rises  into  considerable  elevations. 
Long.  81°  50'  to  84°  W.,  lat.  45°  20  to  45°  49'  N. 
MAN  Bote,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  com- 
pensation for  killing  a  man.  In  king  Ina's  laws, 
rates  are  fixed  for  the  expiation  of  this  crime 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  person  slain. 

MANCA,  in  English  antiquity,  was  a  square 
piece  of  gold  coin,  commonly  valued  at  thirty 
pence  :  and  mancusa  was  as  much  as  a  mark  of 
silver,  having  its  name  from  manucusa,  being 
coined  with  the  hand  (Leg.  Canut.)  But  the 
manca  and  mancusa  were  not  always  of  that 
value ;  for  sometimes  the  former  was  valued  at 
six  shillings,  and  the  latter,  as  used  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  was  equal  in  value  to  our  half 
crown.  Manca  sex  solidis  aestimetur,  Leg.  II. 
1,  c.  69.  Thorn,  in  his  Chronicle,  tells  us,  that 
mancusa  est  pondus  duorum  solidorum  et  sex 
denariorum ;  and  with  him  agrees  Du  Cange, 
who  says,  that  twenty  mancaj  make  fifty  shilliigs. 
Manca  and  mancusa  are  promiscuously  used  in 
old  books  for  the  same  money. 

MANCENILLA,  a  large  bay  on  the  north  of 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  about  4000  fathoms 
long  from  west  to  east,  and  2800  broad  from 
north  to  south.  '  The  river  Massacre,  the  former 
point  of  separation  between  the  Spanish  and 
French  colonies  on  the  north  of  the  island,  enters 
the  east  part  of  this  bay,  in  long.  71°  50'  W., 
lat.  19°  50'  N. 

MANCENION,  i.  e.  the  place  of  tents,  an 
ancient  town  of  South  Britain,  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Castlefield,  near  Manches- 
ter. Relics  of  the  castle  wall  and  ditch  are  still 
visible.  Knock  castle  was  the  seat  of  the  Ro- 
man castrum.     See  Manchester. 

MANCESTER,  a  village  in  Warwickshire, 
anciently  a  Roman  station  on  Watling  Street, 
where  ancient  Roman  coins  are  still  found.  It 
lies  near  Atherston. 

MANCHA,  La,  a  central  province  of  Spain, 
lying  to  the  soutii  of  Old  Castile,  and  to  the 
nortli  of  Andalusia.  It  is  surrounded  with 
mountains,  and  contains  an  area  of  8000  square 
miles,  and  206,000  inhabitants.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Upper  and  Lower  La  Mancha ;  the  chief 
of  the  former  being  Ciudad  Real,  and  of  the  latter 
Ocana.  It  has,  however,  no  large  rivers;  tliough 
traversed  by  the  Tagus,  the  Guadiana,  and  the 
Xucar,  for  none  of  them  are  of  large  size  in  this 
part  of  their  course.  The  interior  consists  al- 
Tiost   entirely   of  a   barren  flat,  without  trees, 


shelter,  or  water.  Tiie  soil  is  a  liglit  sand,  but 
wheat  and  barley  are  cultivated,  thougli  not 
sufficiently  for  the  wants  of  the  thinly  scattered 
inhabitants.  Tiie  Mesa  is  a  large  fertile  plain, 
and  olives  and  the  oak  thrive  in  some  places. 
The  quantity  of  wine  is  also  pretty  large.  Other 
vegetable  productions  are  honey,  saffron,  and 
spartum  or  bass- weed,  which  is  used  in  makino- 
mats.  The  flocks  of  sheep  and  mules  are  nu- 
merous ;  but  the  traveller  is  generally  conveyed 
in  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen,  "rhe  most  extensive 
meadows  lie  between  Ciudad  Real  and  Santa 
Cruz  de  Mudela.  Otlier  principal  towns  are 
La  Guardia,  Almagro,  Terrablique,  and  ]Manza- 
nares.  The  minerals  are  silver,  iron,  ochre, 
rock  crystal,  calamine,  antimony,  and  cinnabar. 
The  chief  natural  curiosity  is  the  disappearance 
of  the  Guadiana  under  ground.  See  Guadi- 
ana. The  manufactures  are  very  limited ;  but 
the  spinning  of  wool  gives  employment  to  nearly 
16,000  persons;  and  the  yarn  is  exported. 
Lace  is  made  at  Almagro,  soap  at  Ocana,  and 
flannel  at  Almagro,  Ocana,  and  Campo  de 
Criptana. 

MANCIIE,  La,  or  the  Channel,  a  department 
of  the  north-west  of  France,  taking  its  name 
from  the  English  Channel,  by  which  it  is  bounded 
west  and  north.  On  the  south-east  it  joins  the 
departments  of  Calvados ;  on  the  south  that  of 
lUe  and  Vilaine.  Its  superficial  extent  is  2500 
square  miles ;  and  its  population  583,500.  This 
department,  comprising  tlie  western  part  of 
Normandy,  is  long  and  narrow,  and  contains  a 
number  of  small  towns  and  large  villages.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  but  partly  hilly.  The 
principal  promontory  is  Cape  la  Ilogue.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Taute,  Vire,  SouUe,  Coesnon, 
and  Douve,  and  has  a  few  small  lakes  and 
marshy  tracts.  The  climate  is  temperate,  but 
humid  :  the  products  are  corn,  fruit,  flax,  and 
hemp.  Of  mineral  productions  salt  is  the  most 
extensive  ;  but  iron  and  copper  are  found.  The 
department  is  well  fitted  for  pasture,  and  ac- 
cordingly rears  great  numbers  of  cattle  and 
horses.  A  great  quantity  of  cider  is  made,  and 
the  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  prosecuted  with 
success.  The  chief  manufacture  and  export  is 
linen;  other  articles  of  export  are  butter,  cheese, 
horses,  cattle,  cider,  and  dried  fruits.  The  de- 
partment belongs  to  the  fourteenth  military 
division,  to  tiie  diocese  of  Coutances,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  cour  royale  of  Caen.  It  is 
divided  into  six  arrondissements,  viz.  St.  Lo 
(the  capital),  C^outances,  Cherburg,  Valogne, 
Avranches,  and  Mortain ;  which  are  subdivided 
into  forty  cantons,  and  668  communes.  St.  Lo 
is  the  cai)ital,  lint  Cherburg  liie  largest  town. 

MANCHESTER,  a  market  town  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Sal  ford  and  county  of  Lancaster,  tlie 
cliief  emporium  of  tiic  cotton  trade,  and  the  most 
considerable  manufacturing  town  in  the  kingdom. 
In  an  historical  point  of  view,  the  annals  of 
Manchester  are  not  important.  Whitaker,  how- 
ever, considers  it  to  have  been  an  ancient  British 
station,  settled  500  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
After  the  invasion  of  this  island  by  the  Romans, 
it  became  one  of  the  fortified  retreats  of  the  un- 
disciplined natives,  and  was  called  Mancenion, 
or  '  the  place  of  tents :'  Agricola,  who  conquered 
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it  A.  D.  79,  changed  its  name  to  Mancunium  ; 
afterwards  written  .Mandiiesueduin,  and  ]Man- 
castie.  The  Romans  built  a  noble  castle  on  the 
spot  still  called  Castle  Field,  situated  near  tiie 
conflux  of  the  Medlock  and  Irwell ;  but  every 
vestige  of  the  building  has  disappeared.  After 
having  retained  it  for  more  tlian  four  centuries, 
the  declinin'^'  fortunes  of  the  empire  compelled 
the  Roman  conquerors  of  Manchester  to  abandon 
it  to  its  old  possessors,  who  soon  again  yielded 
It  to  new  conquerors  and  tyrants  in  the  Danes 
and  Saxons.  ^Manchester  was  notv  several  times 
the  scene  of  military  contlict,  being  seated  on  the 
conlinesof  the  Northumbrian  kingdom;  and  Ed- 
ward the  Elder,  king  of  the  Mercians,  fortified 
and  rebuilt  a  considerable  part  of  it.  In  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  according  to  the 
Domesday  survey,  two  churches  existed  hpre, 
called  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Michael's  ;  and  Albert 
de  Gresley  obtained  from  the  Conqueror  the 
lordship  of  the  manor.  Ilis  grandson  Thomas 
granted,  in  1301,  a  charter  to  'his  burgesses  of 
Manchester,'  constituting  the  town  afreeboroui;h. 
Lord  de  la  Warr,  the  last  male  heir  of  this  family, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  collegiate  church  in 
1422,  and  endowed  it  Liberally.  This  town  was 
one  of  the  eight  places  of  sanctuary  to  which  that 
privilege  was  confirmed  by  Henry  V'HI.  But  in 
1541  this  privilege  was  removed  toCiiester,  which 
the  statute  says  '  had  a  strong  gaol  and  a  mayor, 
and  had  not  the  wealth,  credit,  great  occupings, 
and  good  order  which  Manchester  had.'  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I's.  reign, 
Manchester  espoused  the  cause  of  the  parliament, 
and  resisted  several  sieges  of  the  royal  army. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  seem  to  have  rejoiced 
heartily  in  the  restoration  of  Cliarles  II. 

The  present  town  stands  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Irwell,  which  receives  the  Irk  at  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  town,  near  the  collegiate 
church.  Salford  is  a  distinct  township,  the 
Soutliwark  of  Manchester,  with  which  it  commu- 
nicates by  three  bridges.  The  Old,  '  Hanging,' 
or  Salford  Bridge,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Roman  foundation  :  the  principal  part  of  it  was 
erected  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.;  but  in  1778 
it  underwent  a  thorough  repair.  There  is  Black- 
friars  Bridge  of  wood,  flagged  with  stone,  for  foot 
passengers  only  :  and  a  very  superior  structure, 
called  the  New  Bailey  Bridge,  which  was  found- 
ed in  1785,  and  constructed  wholly  of  stone.  It 
consists  of  three  large  arches,  and  a  fourth  of 
smaller  dimensions,  left  open  in  support  of  the 
duke  of  Bridgewater's  right  to  a  towing  path  : 
in  1822  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for 
improving  Market  Street,  and  building  a  fourth 
bridge  across  the  Irwell  from  Water  Street. 
There  are  six  bridges  also  across  the  Irk,  and 
nine  over  the  Medlock,  which  runs  through  the 
south  suburb  :  various  other  bridges  cross 
branches  of  the  canal  navigation,  which  pene- 
trate the  town ;  and  at  Knotmill,  near  the  Cas- 
tle-(|ield,  is  a  noble  tunnel,  through  which  the 
Rochdale  Canal  passes.  Tlie  town  altogether  is 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  by  two  wide  ; 
divided  into  fourteen  parocliial  districts.  It  did 
not  contain  a  fifth  part  of  its  present  population, 
nor  a  twentieth  part  of  its  present  wealth,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


The  Old  Town  is  a  motley  assemblage  of  nar- 
row streets  and  new  and  old  houses  :  even  the 
streets  of  modern  parts  of  Manchester  have  been 
injudiciously  restricted  in  breadth;  but,  among 
the  latter,  Portland  Place  and  Grosvenor  Square 
rival  those  of  London  itself;  Mosley  Street  is 
also  of  imposing  appearance,  and  Ardwick 
Green,  and  Salford  Crescent,  are  pleasant  and 
genteel  residences. 

The  collegia^te  church  is  a  handsome  structure 
in  the  richer  Gothic  style,  ornamented  with  a 
beautiful  carved  roof,  rich  remains  of  painted 
windows,  and  several  family  chapels  Jtnd  chan-t- 
ries.  The  collegiate  body  consists  of  a  warden, 
four  fellows,  two  chaplains,  two  clerks,  four 
choristers,  and  four  singing  men ;  and  the  great 
rise  in  the  appropriated  property  has  rendered  it 
a  very  opulent  ecclesiastical  establishment.  St. 
Mary's  cliurch  is  also  an  elegant  structure,  built 
originally  at  the  expense  of  the  clergy  of  the 
collegiate  church:  the  spire  is  much  admired. 
The  lantern  is  particularly  striking,  being  com- 
posed of  eight  noble  Ionic  pillars,  surmounted 
by  a  large  globe,  upon  which  is  placed  a  massy 
cross.  St.  John's  church  is  in  the  modern  Gothic 
style.  In  the  vestry  are  several  pictures,  and  a 
beautiful  window  of  stained  glass.  Two  of  the 
windows  in  the  body  of  the  church  have  also 
fine  painted  glass.  Other  churches  worth  notice 
are  St.  Paul's  in  Turner  Street;  St.  James's  in 
George  Street;  St.  Michael's  in  Angel  Street; 
St.  Clement's  in  Lever  Street ;  St.  Stephen's 
near  Bolton  Street;  St.  George's  near  Newton 
Lane ;  and  St.  Peter's,  which  terminates  the 
prospect  down  Mosley  Street.  At  Salford  are 
"Trinity  church  and  St.  Stephen's,  besides  a  spa- 
cious Catholic  chapel.  Friends'  meeting-house, 
and  chapels,  as  in  Manchester,  for  all  the  prin- 
cipal Dissenting  denominations. 

The  various  excellent  charitable  institutions  of 
Manchester  evince  that  the  benevolence  and  public 
spirit  of  its  inhabitants  have  fully  equalled  their 
mercantile  prosperity.  Among  these,  Chetham's 
Hospital,  commonly  called  the  College,  is  first 
deserving  of  notice.  It  owes  its  existence  and 
chief  support  to  the  munificent  bequest  of  Hum- 
phrey Chetham,  esq.,  of  Clayton,  by  will  dated 
the  16th  of  December  1651.  'The  number  of 
boys  clothed  and  educated  here  amounted  at  first 
only  to  forty  ;  but,  from  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  lae  estates,  the  number  was  augmented  more 
than  forty  years  ago  to  eighty.  The  hospital  is 
situated  on  a  lofty  rock,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Irk  and  Irwell,  immediately  adjoining 
the  collegiate  church  on  the  spot,  where  as  Mr. 
Whitaker  supposes,  was  placed  the  Roman 
prjetorium,  or  summer  camp.  Here  is  a  public 
library,  founded  by  Mr.  Chetham,  which  now 
contains  upwards  of  15,000  volumes  in  almost 
every  branch  of  science  or  literature,  besides 
some  valuable  ]\ISS.  The  infirmary,  dispen- 
sary, lunatic  hospital,  and  asylum,  are  in- 
cluded in  one  spacious  building,  in  Lever's 
Row,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  in  1753, 
for  the  reception  of  forty  patients  ;  but  the  num- 
ber was  soon  afterwards  doubled.  The  lunatic 
hospital  was  opened  in  1766  ;  the  dispensary 
in  1792;  the  lying-in  hospital  in  1790.  The  an- 
nual subscriptions,  for  the  support  of  these  insti- 
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tutioiis,  amount  to  several  thousand  pounds. 
Here  are  also  two  poor-houses,  one  of  which  was 
trected  in  1792,  on  the  side  of  the  Irk,  nearly 
opposite  the  college  ;  and  the  other  built  tlie 
year  following,  at  the  upper  end  of  Grecngate  in 
JSalford.  Both  of  them  are  fine  buildings,  and 
admirably  fitted  up.  Tlie  free  grammar  school, 
endowed  by  Hugh  Oldliam,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  a  native  of  Manchester  bears  the  name  and 
appearance  of  a  college.  The  new  prison  is  a 
spacious  biuldinjj,  erected  on  the  ])lan  of  the 
piiilanthropic  Howard. — Nor  is  ManLhcster  de- 
iicient  in  literary  institutions.  Of  the  latter  de- 
scription is  the  literary  and  philosophical  society, 
which  was  instituted  in  1781,  and  has  published 
several  volumes  of  valuable  Memoirs. 

In  1767  was  established  the  Manchester  Agri- 
cultural Society  ;  it  publishes  annual  reports  of 
its  premiums.  Institutions  connected  with  the 
])ublic  business  of  the  town  are,  the  exchange,  a 
very  fine  and  spacious  Doric  building,  fronting 
the  market-place  in  Exchange  Street,  and  erected 
by  subscription  in  1808.  In  the  lower  floor  is 
llie  news-room,  a  magnificent  hall,  comprising  an 
area  of  4060  feet.  The  upper  rooms,  for  public 
dinners,  meetings,  &c.,  are  on  a  noble  scale. 
The  portico  is  a  beautiful  Ionic  building,  built 
in  1803,  and  much  frequented  by  professional 
gentlemen  ;  it  contains  a  very  commodious  news- 
room. The  theatre  is  a  very  neat  building,  and 
the  company  which  performs  very  respectable. 
The  circus,  for  equestrian  exhibitions,  is  also  a 
handsome  erection.  Here  are  two  market-places, 
the  old  and  the  new,  which  are  well  supplied  on 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays;  the  latter  is  the  prin- 
cipal, the  former  being  mostly  for  transacting 
tlie  manufacturing  business  of  the  town  and 
country  traders.  The  town  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water  from  a  reservoir,  about  two  miles 
from  the  market-place,  containing,  wlien  full, 
upwards  of  212,000  tons  of  water. 

Of  tiie  manufactures,  to  which  Manchester 
owes  its  opulence,  by  far  the  principal,  and  the 
source  of  most  of  the  rest,  is  tliat  of  cotton  ;  of 
which  the  raw  material  is  transported  hither  up- 
wards of  2000  miles,  most  of  it  to  be  returned, 
in  a  finished  state,  to  the  place  of  its  production. 
To  perform  its  various  operations,  this  trade  has 
given  birth  in  this  place  to  the  greatest  and 
most  complete  system  of  machinery  that  ever 
existed ;  and  which  besides  employs,  next  to 
agriculture  itself,  more  people  than  any  other 
trade  in  tlie  kingdom.  Manchester  is  also  the 
general  depot  from  which  the  raw  material  is 
distributed  through  all  parts  of  tlie  district,  and 
in  wiiicli  all  this  scattered  merchandise  is  again 
collecled,  when  finished,  into  a  centre,  to  be  again 
exi);inded  over  a  wider  circle ;  to  be  sent  to 
Hull,  Liverpool,  and  London,  and  thence  all 
over  the  world. 

The  principal  articles  of  manufacture  here  at 
present  are  velvets,  velverets,  fustians,  dimities, 
calicoes,  checks,  tickings,  jeans,  shirtings,  ging- 
hams,quiltings,  handkerchiefs,  nankeens,  diapers, 
muslinets,  muslins,  cambrics,  and  every  kind  of 
fancy  cotton,  and  cotton  and  silk  goods.  The 
spinning  trade  is  becoming  every  year  more  ex- 
tensive, and  almost  entirely  performed  by  machi- 
nery, aided  by  a  number  of  boys  and  girls.  Ths 


cotton,  carried  to  the  mill  in  its  rudest  state,  is 
made  to  pass  through  a  succession  of  rollers, 
spindles,  &;c.,  and  to  undergo  the  various  opera- 
tions of  cleaning,  carding,  drawing,  stretching, 
and  twisting,  until  the  mass  of  chaotic  fibres 
comes  out  a  continuous  thread  of  the  utmost 
fineness,  of  very  great  strength,  and  of  value 
augmented  a  thousand  fold.  \Veaving  is  also 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent ;  and  power-looms, 
worked  by  machinery,  have  extended  it  consider- 
ably. Even  the  erection  and  keeping  up  of  this 
various  and  complicated  machinery  is  itself  a 
source  of  very  great  business,  and  gives  riss  to 
iron  foundries,  steam  engine,  and  other  factories, 
and  works  of  a  similar  kind,  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
vention even  of  new  machines.  Of  these  the 
wire-card  manufactory  is  one  of  the  most  curious. 
The  printing,  dyeing,  and  bleaching  businesses 
are  also  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent  in  and 
around  Manchester;  the  hat  manufacture,  and 
several  well-managed  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vi- 
triol works.  The  silk  manufacture  has  also  been 
taken  up  here  of  late  with  great  spirit. 

Manchester,  notwithstanding  its  extent  and 
importance,  is  not  a  corporate  town,  the  govern- 
ment being  vested  in  a  headborough,  called  the' 
boroughreeve,  and  two  constables.  These  are 
chosen  annually  by  a  jury  impannelled  by  the 
steward  of  the  manor,  at  the  courts  leet,  which 
are  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  twice  every 
year  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas.  The  boroughreeve 
is  usually  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  has  served 
as  constable  for  the  preceding  year.  His  chief 
duty  is  to  preside  at  public  meetings,  and  to  dis- 
tribute certain  charities,  all  the  judicial  functions 
connected  with  the  police  being  executed  by  the 
constables  and  deputies.  A  court  of  requests  is 
held  every  month  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts; 
and  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  respectable 
magistrates  sit  in  the  court-room  of  the  New- 
Bayley  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  pleas 
of  almost  every  description,  whether  civil  or  cri- 
minal. Quarter  sessions  also  are  held  four  times 
a-year.  Manchester  is  186  miles  from  London, 
by  Derby  and  Leek,  and  188  by  Lichfield. 

Manchester  House,  a  factory  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  100  miles  west  of  Hudson's 
House,  and  serenty-five  south-east  of  Bucking- 
ham House,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Nortli 
America.  It  stands  on  the  south-west  side  of 
Saskashawan  River.  Long.  109"  20'  W.,  lat. 
53°  14'  18"  N. 

MAN'CIIET,  n.  x.  Fr.  JWiVAf^.— Skinner  :  or 
more  probably  from  Fr.  manche,  a  sleeve.  A 
small  loaf  of  fine  bread. 

Take  a  small  toast  of  manchet,  dipped  in  oil  of 
sweet  almonds.  Bacon. 

I  love  to  entertain  my  fiiends  with  a  frugal  colla- 
tion :  a  cup  of  wine,  a  dish  of  fruit,  and  a  munchct. 
Mare's  Dittlogues. 

MANCHINLEL  tree.     See  Hippomani-,. 

MAN'CIPATE,  V. «.  J        Lat  mancipo.      To 

]\Ian'cipaiion,  n.  s.  i  enslave;  bind;  tie. — 
Seldom  used. 

Although  the  regular  part  of  nature  is  seldom  va- 
ried, yet  the  meteors,  wliicii  are  in  themselves  more 
unstable,  and  less  mancipnted  to  stated  motions,  arc 
oftentimes  employed  to  various  ends.  itati\ 
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MANCll'ATK),  a  term  used  iii  the  ancient 
Roman  law,  which  may  be  llms  explained  : — 
Every  father  i»ad  such  a  regal  authority  over  I'lis 
son,  timt,  before  the  son  could  be  released  from 
his  subjection  and  made  free,  he  must  be  three 
times  over  sold  and  bought,  his  natural  fatlier 
being  the  vender.  The  vendee  was  called  pater 
fiduciarius.  After  this  ficticious  bargain,  the 
pater  fiduciarius  sold  him  again  to  tlie  natural 
father,  who  could  tiiun,  but  not  till  then,  manu- 
mit or  make  liim  free.  The  imaginary  sale  was 
called  mancipalio;  and  tlie  act  of  giving  liberty 
or  setting  him  free  after  this  was  called  emanci- 
patio. 

M.\NciPATio  also  signifies  the  selling  or  alie- 
nating of  certain  lands  for  money  paid  by  weight, 
in  the  presence  of  five  witnesses.  This  mode  of 
alienation  took  place  only  among  Roman  citizens, 
and  that  only  in  respect  to  certain  estates  si- 
tuated in  Italy,  which  were  called  mancipia. 

MA'NCIPLE,  n. «.  Lat.  ?««?K-eps.  The  stew- 
ard, or  purveyor  of  a  commv-iiity,  p^rticularly 
used  of  the  purveyor  of  a  college. 

A  gentil  manciple  was  ther  of  a  temple 

Of  wliicli  acliatours  mighten  take  ensemple 

For  to  ben  wise  in  byiag;  of  vitaille. 

Chaucer.  Cant,  Tales. 

Their  manciple  fell  dangerously  ill, 
Bread  must  be  had,  their  grist  went  to  the  mill : 
This  simkin  moderately  stole  before, 
Their  steward  sick,  he  robbed  them  ten  times  more. 
Betterton's  Miller  of  Trompingham. 

Manciple  means  also  a  clerk  of  the  kitcben. 
An  officer  in  the  inner  temple  seems  anciently  to 
have  been  so  called,  according  to  the  above  ex- 
tract from  Chaucer,  the  ancient  English  poet, 
some  time  a  student  of  that  house. 

MANCUS  (from  manu  cusus),  in  antiquity, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  gold  coin,  equal  in  value  to  two 
solid i,  and  a  half,  or  thirty  pence,  and  in  weight 
to  fifty-five  Troy  grains.  The  first  account  of 
this  coin  that  occurs  in  English  history  is  about 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  in  an  embassy  of 
Kenwulf  king  of  Mercia,  to  Leo  III.,  requesting 
the  restoration  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury  :  this  embassy  was  enforced  by  a 
present  of  120  mancuses.  Ethelwolf  also  sent 
yearly  to  Rome  300  mancuses;  and  these  coins 
are  said  to  have  continued  in  some  form  or  other 
till  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Saxon  govern- 
ment. The  heriots  of  the  nobility  are  chiefly 
estimated  by  this  standard  in  Canute's  laws.  It 
came  originally  from  Italy,  where  it  was  called 
ducat ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  drachma  or  miliarensis  ^current  in  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

A  MANDAMUS  issues  out  of  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  and  is  sent  to  a  corporation,  com- 
manding them  to  admit  or  restore  a  person  to  his 
office.  This  writ  also  lies  where  justices  of  the 
peace  refuse  to  admit  a  person  to  take  the  oaths 
to  qualify  himself  for  any  post  or  office  ;  or  where 
a  bishop  or  archdeacon  refuses  to  grant  a  pro- 
bate of  a  will,  to  admit  an  executor  to  prove  it, 
or  to  swear  a  churchwarden,  &c. 

MANDANES,  an  Indian  prince  and  ])hiloso- 
pher,  who,  for  the  renown  of  his  wisdom,  was 
invited   by  the   p.mbassadors  of  Alexander  the 


Great  to  the  banquet  of  the  son  of  Jupiter.  A 
reward  was  promised  him  if  he  obeyed,  but  he 
was  threatened  with  punishment  in  case  of  a  re- 
fusal. Equally  unmoved  by  both,  the  philoso- 
plier  dismissed  them  with  observing,  that,  tliough 
Alexander  ruled  over  a  great  part  of  the  universe, 
he  was  not  the  son  of  .lupiter,  and  that  he  cared 
not  for  the  presents  of  a  man  who  possessed  not 
wherewithal  to  content  himself.  '  1  despise  his 
threats,'  added  he ;  '  if  I  live,  India  is  sufficient 
for  my  subsistence,  and  to  me  death  has  no  ter- 
rors ;  for  it  will  only  be  an  exchange  of  old  age 
and  infirmity  for  the  happiness  of  a  better  life.' 

MANDARINS,  a  name  given  to  the  magis- 
trates and  governors  of  provinces  in  China,  who 
are  chosen  out  of  the  most  learned  men,  and 
whose  government  is  always  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  place  of  their  birth,  See  China. 

MAN'DATARY,  n.  s.-\        Latin,  tiumdo,  to 
Man'date,  'command.      A  maii- 

Mand'ator,  i  datary  is  an  ecclesius- 

Man'datorv,  adj.  J  tic,  to  whom  the  pope 
has  by  his  prerogative  given  a  mandate  for  his 
benefice  :  mandate  is  command  ;  precept ;  com- 
mission ;  charge:  mandator,  director;  comman- 
der :  mandatory,  of  the  natuie  of  a  command. 

Her  force  is  not  any  where  so  apparent  as  in  ex- 
press mandates  or  prohibitions,  especially  upon  ad- 
vice and  consultation  going  before.  Hooker. 
^\  ho  knows, 
If  the  scarce- bearded  Ca;sar  have  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you.                  Shakspeare. 

This  Moor, 
Your  special  mandate  for  the  state  affairs, 
Hath  hither  brought.  Id.  Othello. 

The  necessity  of  the  times  cast  the  power  of  the 
three  estates  upon  himself,  that  his  mandates  should 
pass  for  laws,  whereby  he  laid  what  taxes  he  pleased. 
lloweCs  Vocal  Forest. 

He  thought  the  mandate  forged,  your  death  con- 
cealed. Dryden. 

'I'his  dream  all-powerful  Juno  sends,  I  beai 
Her  mighty  mandates,  and  her  words  you  hear.    Id. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  a  client  to  his  advocate,  but 
a  master  and  mandator  to  his  proctor.  Aiilijle. 

Mandate,  in  the  canon  law,  a  rescript  of 
the  pope,  commanding  an  ordinary  collator  to 
put  the  person  therein  named  in  possession  of 
the  first  vacant  benefice  in  his  collation. 

MANDATS,  or  Man  cats  Territoriaux,  a 
species  of  paper  currency  issued  by  the  French 
government,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  assignats, 
in  March  1796,  when  they  had  lost  credit  and 
suffered  an  enormous  depreciation.  See  Assig- 
nats.  To  prevent  jobbing,  they  were  ordered 
to  be  taken  at  par  with  specie;  and  instead  of 
resting  their  credit  on  the  whole  national  pro- 
perly, as  the  assignats  had  been,  they  were  bot- 
tomed upon  so  much  of  it  as  was  equivalent  in 
value  to  the  amount  of  the  mandats  issued.  A 
list  of  the  lands  thus  appropriated,  which  could 
be  immediately  acquired  by  the  holders  of  man- 
dats, was  printed,  and  copies  dispersed  through 
the  republic.  'l"he  mandats  thus  operated  a  tem- 
porary restoration  of  the  credit  of  the  republic. 

MANDATUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a 
fee  or  retainer  givtn  the  procuralores  aud  ad\o- 
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cati.      It  was   a   necessary  condition,   without 
which  they  liad  not  the  liberty  of  pleading. 

MANDA\'IA,  a  large  and  strong  town  of 
Ilindostan,  in  the  province  of  Cutch,  on  the 
north-east  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  carries 
on  trade  with  Bombay  and  Arabia,  in  clarified 
butter,  grain,  and  cotton  ;  its  principal  imports 
are  sugar,  pepper,  spices,  raw  silk,  and  piece 
goods.  It  is  subject  to  the  Balooch  chief  of 
Cutch. 

MANDELIQUE,  Mandalig,  or  Devil's 
Rock,  an  island  about  half  a  league  from  the 
north  coast  of  Java.  In  the  east  monsoon 
ships  are  detained  long  here  by  contrary  winds. 
The  passage  between  this  and  the  coast  has 
three  and  a  half  or  four  fathoms  water;  but  is 
too  narrow  to  be  safe.  Long.  110°  56'  E.,  lat. 
6°  27'  S. 

MANDEVILLE  (Bernard  de),  M.  D.,  an 
eminent  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  born  in 
Holland,  where  he  studied  physic,  and  took  his 
degree.  He  afterwards  came  over  into  England, 
and  in  1714  published  a  poem,  entitled  The 
Grumbling  Hive,  or  Knaves  turned  Honest; 
he  afterwards  re-published  it  with  additions,  un- 
der the  title  of  The  Eable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private 
Vices  made  Public  Benefits ;  with  an  Essay  on 
Charity  and  Charity  Schools,  and  a  Search  into 
the  Nature  of  Society.  This  book  was  presented 
by  the  jury  of  Middlesex  in  July  the  same  year, 
and  severely  animadverted  upon,  in  A  Letter  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  C,  printed  in  the  London 
Journal  of  Saturday,  July  27,  1723.  Our  author 
published  a  Vindication.  His  book  was  attacked 
by  several  writers.  He  published  other  pieces, 
and  died  in  1723. 

M  ANDEViLLE  (Sir  John),  an  English  physician, 
celebrated  for  his  travels,  was  born  at  St.  Alban's, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  had  a  liberal  education,  and  left  England  in 
1332.  He  did  not  return  till  1364.  His  friends, 
who  had  long  supposed  him  dead,  did  not  know 
him  when  he  appeared.  He  had  travelled  through 
almost  all  the  east,  and  made  himself  master  of 
a  great  variety  of  languages.  He  particularly 
visited  Scythia,  Armenia  the  Greater  and  Less, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  Media,  Mesopotamia, 
Persia,  Chaldea,  Greece,  Dalmatia,  &c.  His 
disposition  even  after  this  did  not  sufi'er  him  to 
rest;  for  he  left  his  own  country  a  second  time, 
and  died  at  Liege  in  the  Netherlands  in  1372. 
He  wrote  An  Itinerary,  or  an  Account  of 
his  Travels,  in  English,  French,  and  Latin,  so 
amply  stored  with  marvellous  relations  and 
events,  that  the  name  of  Mandeville  is  become 
proverbial  for  a  fabulous  and  exaggeratinn-  tra- 
veller. But  what  he  himself  observed  is  worth 
attention ;  and  he  makes  many  remarks  which 
show  an  able  and  scientific  mind. 

MANDEURE,  a  town  of  Trance,  in  the  late 
principality  of  Montbeliard,  anciently  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Mandubii  ;  five  miles  south  of 
Montbeliard ;  now  in  the  department  of  the 
Maritime  Alps. 

MAN'DIBLE,  n.s.-\      Lat.  mandibulu,  mari- 
Mandib'ulah,  tdiico,  of  7na/ido,  to  chew. 

Man'ducate,  v.a.    f  The  jaw:  mandibular  is 
Maxduca'tion.        *  relating,  or  belonging  to, 
the  jaw  :  manducate,  to  chew ;  eat. 


Either  we  inandncate  the  accidents  only,  or  else 
substance  of  bread,  or  the  substance  of  Christ's 
body.  If  we  manducate  only  the  accidents,  then 
how  do  we  eat  Christ's  body?  If  we  manducate 
bread,  then  'tis  capable  of  all  the  natural  alterations, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied.  Jer.    Taylor. 

As  he  who  is  not  a  holy  person  does  not  feed  upon 
Christ,  it  is  apparent  that  our  manducathm  must  be 
spiritual,  a  .d  therefore  so  must  the  food,  and  conse- 
quently it  cannot  be  natural  flesh. 

Taiilors  IVortliii  Communwaut. 

He  saith  only  the  crocodile  moveth  the  upper  jaw, 
as  if  the  upper  mandible  did  make  an  articulation 
with  the  cranium.  Grew. 

Manducation  is  the  action  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
chewing  the  food,  and  preparing  it  in  the  mouth  be- 
fore it  is  received  into  the  stomach.  Quinct/. 

MANDING,  or  Maxdixgo,  a  territory  of 
Central  Africa,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bam- 
barra,  on  the  north  by  Fooladoo,  and  on  the  south 
and  west  by  Gadou  and  Jallonkadoo.  The 
country  is  hilly,  rocky,  and  barren,  and  contains 
no  town  of  consequence,  except  Kamalia.  Gold 
dust  is  found  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  which 
the  women  extract  by  agitation.  The  whole  re- 
gion is  watered  by  the  Niger,  and  Mr.  Park  was 
told  that  the  source  of  that  river  was  at  Sankari, 
in  Manding.  It  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  republics,  each  village,  with  a  territory 
around  it,  being  nearly  independent. 

The  Mandingoes,  who  derive  their  name  from 
this  territory,  are  widely  spread  over  other  parts 
of  Africa,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  most  numerous 
race  of  negroes  in  the  western  regions  of  that 
continent.     They  are  tall,  slender,  and  not  so 
bright  a  black  as  the  Jalofl's.     Though  subject  to 
few  diseases  they  seldom  attain  old  age.    A  gay, 
lively,   inquisitive,  and  credulous  people  ;  like 
their  neighbours,  the  JaiofTs,  they  are  very  dexte- 
rous in  appropriating  any  thing  which  they  fancy 
to  their  own  use.     The  females  appear  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  kindness  and  humanity.     Many 
of  the  Mandingoes  are  INIahommedans,  and   in 
most^of  their  towns  there  are  two  public  buildings, 
the  mosque,  and  a  large  kind  of  stage,  under 
some  tree,  where  the  common  business  of  the 
village  is  transacted.      Their  houses  consist  of  a 
circular  wall  of  earth,  about  four  feet  high,  roofed 
witli  bamboo,  and  covered  with  grass  or  leaves. 
Polygamy  is  common ;  and,  as  eacii  wife  has  a  se- 
parate hut,  several  generally  belong  to  the  same 
family,  and  the  group  is  usually  enclosed  with  a 
fence.     Both  sexes  among  the  Mandingoes  are 
further  removed  from  barbarism  than  many  of  the 
other  tribes,  and  are  clothed  in  cottons  of  their 
own  manufacture.     The  dress  of  the  men  con- 
sists of  a  loose  shirt  or  frock,  with  drawers,  a  cap, 
and  sandals.     The   females   make   use   of  two 
pieces  of  cloth,  one  of  which  they  wrap  round 
the  waist,  the  other  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 
Besides  their  common  domestic  avocations,  they 
are  employed  in  dressing   and  spinning  cotton, 
which  is  woven  into  cloth,  and  died  of  a  rich 
permanent  blue,  by  means  of  indigo.     The  men 
are  partially  occupied  in  agriculture,  hunting, 
and  fishing.     Many  of  them  are  also  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  almost  every  district  of  Western 
Africa  is  traversed  by  troops  of  Mandingo  mer- 
chants.    Their    language    is,    therefore,    widely 
diffused,  and  is  one  of  tiie  most  copious  and  po- 
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'ished  of  tlic  negro  dialects.  They  are  said  to 
have  bards  who  sing  the  praises  of  their  cliiefs. 
The  taste  of  the  negroes,  and  particuUirly  the 
Mandingoes,  for  poetry  of  the  most  simple  and 
plaintive  kinds,  has  been  proved  by  many  ex- 
amples; but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  that 
well-known  song,  on  '  the  poor  white  man,  faint 
and  weary,'  sung  extempore  over  the  distressed 
Park.  Tiie  only  regular  trades  among  them  are 
working  in  leather  and  metals,  both  of  which 
they  execute  with  dexterity.  Many  of  those 
who  have  not  become  converts  to  the  faith  of 
Mahomet  seem  to  have  some  notion  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punislmients ;  but  on  this,  as  well  as  on  all  ab- 
stract subjects,  their  ideas  are  but  confused. 

MANDINGA,  a  river  of  Panama,  South  Ame- 
rica, which  runs  east  until  it  enters  the  large  and 
well-sheltered  bay  of  Mandinga.  There  is  a 
settlement  of  the  same  name  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  where  there  is  a  watch-tower,  to  give  notice 
to  the  governor  of  Panama  of  vessels  that  may 
appear. 

MANDIOLY,  one  of  the  Gilolo  Islands,  in 
the  Eastern  Seas.  It  is  of  a  semicircular  form, 
and  may  be  estimated  at  twenty  miles  in  length 
by  four  the  average  breadtli.  It  is  separated 
from  the  west  coast  of  Gilolo,  by  the  straits  of 
Patientia.  The  equinoctial  line  crosses  near  the 
centre.     Long.  124°  E. 

MANDOE,  Old  and  New,  two  small  islands 
belonging  to  Denmark,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sleswick.     Long.  8°  32'  E.,  lat.  55"  10'  N. 

MANDOW,  or  Muxnu,  adistrict  of  Hindos- 
tan,  in  Malwah,  situated  among  the  Vindaya 
Mountains,  between  the  twenty-second  and 
twenty-third  degrees  of  northern  latitude.  It  is 
much  infested  by  freebooters  ;  on  which  account 
it  is  not  so  well  cultivated.  Its  chief  towns  are 
Mimdu,  Bajulpoor,  and  Dectan. 

Mandow,  or  Mc.Nou,  the  capital  of  the  above 
district,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  an  Afghaun 
dynasty.  With  its  suburbs  and  gardens,  it  was 
once  twenty-two  miles  we  are  told  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  fortress,  situated  on  a  mountain,  for- 
merly contained  many  handsome  monuments 
and  mosques.  In  1534  it  was  attacked  by  the 
emperor  llomayon,  and  during  the  night,  300 
Moguls  having  scaled  the  walls,  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  several  thousand  men,  took  flight. 
The  works  are  now  fallen  much  to  decay,  and 
the  town  is  in  ruins.  Twenty-five  miles  south 
of  Oujein. 

MANDRAGORA,  in  botany.     See  Atropa. 
MANDRAGORITIS,  a  surname  of  \'enus. 
MAN'DRAKE.      Lat.    mandragora ;    Greek 
fiai'coayopag.     A  plant.     See  below. 

And  Reuben  went,  in  the  days  of  wheat  harvest, 
and  found  mandrakes  in  the  field.         Gen.  xxx.  14. 
Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora. 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  med'cine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep. 
Shakipenre. 
And  shrieks  like  mandrakes,  torn  out  of  the  earth, 
rhat  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad.       Id. 

Among  other  virtues,  mandrake  has  been  falsely 
celebrated  for  rendering  barren  women  fruitful  :  it 
has  a  soporifick  quality,  and  the  ancients  used  it 
when  they  wanted  a  narcotic!:  of  the  most  powerful 
tind-  Hill's  Materia  Medica. 


Mandrake,  in   botany.      See  Atropa    and 

MUSA. 

MA'NDREL,  n.  s.  Fr.  mamlrin.  An  instru- 
ment to  hold  in  a  lathe  tlie  substance  to  be 
turned. 

Mandrels  are  made  with  a  long  wooden  shank,  to 
fit  stiff  into  a  round  hole  that  is  made  in  the  work 
that  is  to  be  turned ;  this  mandrel  is  a  shank,  or  pin- 
mandrcl.  Moron. 

A  Mandrel  is  a  kind  of  wooden  pulley,  and 
member  of  tiie  turner's  lathe.  Of  these  there  are 
several  kinds ;  as  flat  mandrels,  wiiich  have  three 
or  more  little  pegs  or  points  near  the  verge,  and 
are  used  for  turning  flat  boards  on.  Pin  man- 
drels, which  have  a  long  wooden  shank  to  Pt 
stiff  into  a  round  hole  made  in  the  work  to  be 
turned.  Hollow  mandrels,  which  are  hollow  of 
tliemselves,  and  used  for  turning  hollow  work. 
Screw  mandrels,  &c. 

MANDUKIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  Basilicata.  •  It  was  formerly  called  Casale 
Nuovo,  which  name  it  retained  till  1790,  when 
the  inhabitants  petitioned  the  king  to  change  it 
to  the  ancient  name  of  Manduria.  It  suffered  in 
1783  severely  from  an  earthquake.  Inhabitants 
4000.     Six  miles  north-east  of  Cassano. 

MANDUBII,  a  people  of  Gaul,  who  inhabit- 
ed the  country  afterwards  called  Burgundy. 
Many  of  them  served  in  Ca;sar's  army.  Ca^s.  de 
Bell.  Gall.  5,  c.  20. 

MANDUBRATIUS,  a  British  prince,  who 
joined  Csesar  in  Gaul,  his  fatiier  being  killed  by 
Cassibelan. 
MANE,  n.  s.  }  Goth,  and  Belg.  7naen  ; 
Maned',  at//,  i  Teut.  maline  ;  Swed.  mahn; 
Dan.  man.  (Goth,  maen,  is  the  neck).  Tiie 
flowing  hair  of  horses',  and  other  animals' 
necks. 

A  currie  comb,  viaine  come,  and  whip  for  a  jade. 

Tusser. 
Dametas  was  tossed  from  the  saddle  to  the  mane 
of  the  horse,  and  thence  to  the  ground.         Sidney. 

The  horses,  breaking  loose,  ran  up  and  down  with, 
their  tails  and  manes  on  a  ligiit  fire.  Knolles. 

When  his  eyes  did  her  behold, 
Her  heart  did  seem  to  melt  in  pleasures  manifold. 

Spenser. 
For,  quitting  both  their  swords  and  reins. 
They  grasped  with  all  their  strength  the  manes. 

Hudibras. 
A  lion  shakes  his  dreadful  mane. 
And  angry  grows.  Waller. 

Man-eater.  See  ANTUROPornAcr,  and 
Cannikal. 

MA'NES,  n.  r.  Lat.  manes.  S]nrit ;  ghost ; 
shade.     See  below. 

Hail,  O  ye  holy  manes '  hail  again, 
Paternal  ashes  !  Dri/den's  Virgil. 

Manes,  or  Manich.t.us,  one  of  the  Persian 
Magi,  who,  having  embraced  Christianity,  min- 
gled his  own  philosophical  opinions  with  its 
doctrines,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  the 
Manichican  system.  See  MANrrH.iir.  ]\Ianes 
flourished  about  A.  D.  277.  St.  Epiphanius 
says,  his  original  name  was  Cubricus,  and  that 
he  changed  it  for  manes,  which,  in  the  Persian 
or  Babylonish  language,  signifies  vessel.  A  rich 
widow,  whose  servant  he  had  been,  dying  with- 
out issue,  left  him  her  fortune ;  after  which  he 
assumed  the  title  of  theapo'^tleor  envoy  of  .'esus 
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Christ.     He  next  assumed  that  of  the  Paraclete, 
whom   Christ   had    promised    to   send ;    which 
Augustine  explains  by  saying,  that  Manes  en- 
deavoured   to    persuade    men,   that   the    Holy 
Ghost  did  personally  dwell  in  him  with  full  au- 
thority.    He  left  several  disciples,  and  among 
others  Addas,  Thomas,  and  Hermes.     These  he 
sent  in  his    lifetime  into   several   provinces  to 
preach  his  doctrine.     Manes,  having  undertaken 
to  cure  the  son  of  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  and  not 
succeeding,  was  put  in  prison  upon  the  young 
prince's  death,  whence  he  made  his  escape ;  but 
was  apprehended  soon  after,  and  flayed   alive. 
However,  the  oriental  writers,  cited  by  D'Her- 
belot  and  Hyde,  tell  us,  that  Manes,  after  having 
been  protected  in   a  singular  manner  by  king 
llormizdas,  who  succeeded  Sapor,  but  who  was 
not  able  to  defend  him  against  the  united  perse- 
cutions of  the  Christians,  the  Magi,  the  Jews, 
and  the  Pagans,  was  shut  up  in  a  strong  castle 
to  preserve  him  from  his  enemies.     They  add, 
that  after  the  death  of  Hormizdas,  Varanes  I.,  his 
successor,  first  protected  Manes,  but  afterwards 
gave  him  up  to  the  fury  of  the  Magi,  whose  re- 
sentment against  him  was  owing  to  his  having 
adopted  the  Sadducean  principles,  as  some  say ; 
■while  others  attribute  it  to  his  having  mingled 
the  tenets  of  the  Magi  with   the  doctrines   of 
Christianity.      However,  it   is   certain  that  the 
Manicheans  celebrated  the  day  of  their  master's 
death.     St.   Epiphanius  gives  a  catalogue  of  se- 
veral pieces   published  by  Manes,  and  adds  ex- 
tracts out  of  some  of  them.     These  are  the  Mys- 
teries, Chapters,  Gospel,  and  Treasury. 

jNIakes  is  a  poetical  term,  signifying  the 
shades  or  souls  of  the  deceased.  The  heathens 
used  a  variety  of  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  to  ap- 
pease the  manes  of  those  who  were  deprived  of 
burial.     See  Lemures. 

Maxes  Dii  were  the  same  with  Inferi,  or  the 
infernal  gods,  who  tormented  men  ;  and  to  these 
the  heathens  offered  sacrifice  to  assuage  their  in- 
dignation. .  The  heathen  theology  is  a  little  ob- 
scure with  regard  to  the  gods  manes.  Some 
hold,  that  they  were  the  souls  of  the  dead  ;  others 
that  they  were  the  genii  of  men  ;  which  last  opi- 
nion suits  best  with  the  etymology  of  the  word. 
The  heathens,  in  fact,  used  the  word  in  several 
senses ;  sometimes  for  ghosts  of  the  departed, 
sometimes  for  the  infernal  or  subterraneous 
deities ;  and  in  general  for  all  divinities  that  pre- 
sided over  tombs.  Tiie  evocation  of  manes  of 
the  dead  seems  to  have  been  very  frequent  among 
the  Tliessdlians  ;  but  it  was  expressly  prohibited 
by  the  Romans.     See  Lares. 

MANETHO,  an  ancient  Egyptian  liistori<an, 
who  pretended  to  take  his  history  from  the  sacred 
inscriptions  on  the  pillars  of  Hermes  Trismegis- 
lus.  He  was  high  priest  of  Heliopolis  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  at  whose  request  he  wrote 
his  history  in  Greek,  beginning  from  their  gods, 
and  continued  it  down  to  near  the  time  of  Darius 
Codomanus.  His  history  of  Egypt  is  a  cele- 
brated work,  often  quoted  by  Josephus  and  other 
ancient  authors.  .Julius  Africanus  gave  an 
abridgment  of  it  in  his  Chronology.  Manetho's 
work  is  however  lost ;  and  there  only  remain 
some  fragments,  extracted  from  Julius  Africanus, 
whitii  are  to  be  found  in  Eusebius's  Chronica. 


MANFREDI  (Eustace),  a  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Bologna  in  1674,  where  he 
was  elected  mathematical  professor  in  169S.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  several  academies,  and 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  Ephemerides, 
4  vols.  4to,  as  well  as  by  other  works.  He  died 
in  1739. 

MANFREDONIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  m  the 
Capitanata,  on  the  bay  of  Manfredonia.  It  was 
founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  has  a  good 
harbour,  and  exports  corn.  Population  5000. 
110  miles  W.N.  W.  of  Naples. 

MANGALORE  (Codeal  Bunder)  is  a  large 
town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  province  of  Canaro, 
built  round  the  shores   of  a  peninsula,  in   the 
elevated    centre   of  which    is   a   citadel.     This 
peninsula  projects  into  an  extensive  salt  lagoon, 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  beach  of 
sand,  in  which  was  formerly  an  opening  capable 
of  admitting  vessels  of  burden,  but  recently  this 
channel  has  diminished  in  depth,  so  as  to  admit 
only  vessels  of  ten  feet ;  and  a  second  one  has 
been  formed,  which  has  still  less  water.     Tlie 
lake  abounds  with  fish.      Two  peaked  hills  rise 
behind    it,   called    by  seamen  the  Ass's  Ears. 
Mangalore  was  the  chief  port  of  Tippoo's  domi- 
nions, where  his  navy  rendezvoused,  and  wiiich 
at  one  time  consisted  of  several  frigates,  besides 
line-of-battle  ships  building.     It  cliiefly  exports 
rice  by  Arab  vessels  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Red 
Sea,  pepper,  areka,  &c.     Ulala  is  a  large  town 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  lagoon  of  Mangalore. 
Mangalore  was  early  known  to  the  Arabs;   but 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  subject  to  the  Ma- 
hommedan  power  in  India  until   1763,  when  it 
was  taken  by  Hyder  Aly.     Tlie  British  took  it 
once   from   Hyder  (in   1768),   and   once  from 
Tippoo  (1783),  but  it  was  restored.     It  came 
finally  into  our  possession  in  1799,  and  is  the 
stationof  a  judge,  collector,  &c.,  of  South  Canaro. 
MANGANESE,  a  metal  of  a  dull  whitish  co- 
lor when  broken,  but  which  soon  grows  dark  by 
oxidation,  from  the  action  of  the  air.     It  is  hard 
and  brittle,  though  not  pulverisable,  and    rough 
in  its  fracture;  so  difficultly  fusible,  that  no  heat 
yet  exhibited  has  caused  it  to  run  into  masses  of 
any  considerable  magnitude.     Its  specific  gra- 
vity is  8-0.      When  broken  in  pieces,   it   falls 
into  a  powder  by  spontaneous  oxidation. 

Manganese,  heated  in  oxygen  or  chlorine, 
takes  fire  and  forms  an  oxide  or  chloride.  It 
has  been  thought  difficult  to  decide  on  the  oxides 
of  manganese.  According  to  Sir  H.  Davy  there 
are  two  oxides  only,  the  olive  and  the  black ; 
Mr.  Brande  has  three,  the  olive,  dark  red,  and 
black;  M.  Thenard  has  four,  tlie  green,  the 
white  (in  the  state  of  hydrate),  tlie  chestnut- 
brown,  and  the  black;  Berzelius  has  five,  the 
first  gray,  the  second  green,  the  third  and 
fourth  are  not  well  defined,  and  the  filth  is  the 
black. 

Two  oxides,  however,  are  well  known. 
1.  The  first  oxide  may  be  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing common  black  manganese  in  suljihuric  or 
nitric  acid,  adding  a  little  sugar,  and  precipitating 
by  solution  of  potash.  A  white  powder  is  ob- 
tained, which  being  heated  to  redness,  out  of  the 
contact  of  air,  becomes  yellow,  puce-colored, 
and  lastly  red-brown.  To  be  prcservcil,  it  should 
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be  washed  in  boiling  water,  previously  freed 
from  air,  and  then  dried  by  distilling  ott"  tlie 
moisture  in  a  retort  filled  witii  hydroi^en.  The 
dark  olive  oxide,  when  examined  in  large  quan- 
tities, appears  almost  black ;  but  when  spread 
upon  white  paper,  its  olive  tint  is  apparent.  It 
takes  fire  when  gently  heated,  increases  in  weight, 
and  acquires  a  browner  tint.  It  slowly  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  even  at  common  tempera- 
tures. It  dissolves  in  acids  without  efferves- 
cence. The  white  powder  obtained  above  is 
the  hydrated  protoxide.  The  different  tints 
which  it  assumes  by  exposure  to  air  are  ingeni- 
ously supposed  by  Sir  II.  Davy  to  depend  on 
the  formation  of  variable  quantities  of  the  black- 
brown  oxide,  which  probably  retains  the  water 
contained  in  the  white  hydrate,  and  is  hence 
deep  puce-colored. 

2.  The  black  peroxide.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
4.  It  does  not  combine  with  any  of  the  acids. 
It  yields  oxygen  when  heated ;  and  by  intense 
ignition  passes  in  a  great  measure  into  the  pro- 
toxide. According  to  Sir  H-  Davy,  the  olive 
oxide  consists  of — 

Manganesium         .         .         .79 
Oxygen  .         .  .21 

And  the  black  oxide  of — 

Manganesium         .         .         .69 
Oxygen,  about        .  .31 

He  considers  the  first  as  a  deutoxide,  whence 
the  prime  equivalent  is  inferred  to  be  7-533. 

The  olive  oxide     .         .  7-533  met.  +  2*  ox. 
Or         .         .         .  80-  -H20- 

The  black  oxide  will  be   7-533  +  3- 

Or         .         .         .  71-5  +28- 

The  compound  of  the  first 

Willi  water  is  a  deuto- 

hydrate,  or  .  7-533  +  225  w. 

The  olive  oxide  becomes  green  by  the  action 
of  potash,  whence  Sir  H.  accounts  for  the  mis- 
takes of  chemists  relative  to  a  green  oxide.  See 
Cameleon  Mineral. 

By  Dr.  Thomson's  experiments,  with  which 
Dr.  Ure's  also  agree,  the  protoxide  consists  of 
3-5  metal  -\-  1  oxygen  ;  the  second  of  3*5  -|-  2  ; 
whence  the  prime  equivalent  appears  to  be  3-5. 

The  chloride  may  be  conveniently  obtained 
by  igniting  the  muriate  of  manganese.  It  thus 
appears  as  a  pale  pink-colored  substance,  semi- 
transparent,  and  ill  brilliant  scales.  According 
to  Dr.  John  Davy  it  is  a  compound  of  3-766 
metal  -f-  4-6  chlorine. 

Sir  H.  Davy  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
olive  oxide  is  the  only  one  which  enters  into 
combination  with  vitrifiable  substances. 

The  salts  of  manganese  have  been  little  studied. 
They  are  mostly  soluble  in  water. 

I-"erroprussiate  of  potash  gives  a  white  precipitate, 
llydrosulphuret         .  .        white 

Sulphurated  hydrogen  .  0 

Gallic  acid        .         .  .0 

Succinate  and  benzoate  of  ammonia  0 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  attacks  manga- 
nese, at  the  same  time  that  hydrogen  gas  is  dis- 
engaged. If  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  and  drawn 
off  by  distillation  several  tiuKs  from  the   black 


oxide,  by  a  heat  nearly  approaching  'to  ignition, 
in  a  glass  vessel,  it  is  found  that  oxygen  gas  is 
disengaged  toward  the  end  of  each  process,  and 
part  of  the  oxide  is  dissolved.  The  solution 
of  the  sulphate  made  from  the  metal  it^self  is 
colorless.  If  it  be  made  from  the  black  oxide, 
it  is  a  purplish-red ;  but  this  color  is  destroyed 
by  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  again  restored 
by  removing  the  solution  into  the  dark.  Sul- 
phurous acid  dissolves  the  oxide,  taking  part  of 
its  oxygen,  which  converts  it  into  sulphuric  acid, 
thus  forming  a  sulphate  with  the  remaining  oxide. 
Nitric  acid  dissolves  manganese  with  efferves- 
cence, and  the  escape  of  nitrous  gas.  A  spongy, 
black,  and  friable  matter  remains,  which  is  a 
carburet  of  iron.  The  solution  does  not  afford 
crystals.  The  oxide  is  more  readily  soluble  in 
nitrous  acid.  Manganese  is  dissolved  in  the 
usual  manner  by  muriatic  acid.  The  solution  of 
manganese  in  muriatic  acid  scarcely  affords- 
crystals ;  but  a  deliquescent  saline  mass  by 
evaporation,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  In  the 
dry  way,  the  oxide  of  manganese  combines  with 
such  earths  and  saline  substances  as  are  capable 
of  undergoing  fusion  in  a  strong  heat.  These 
experiments  are  most  advantageously  performed 
by  the  Blow-Pipe,  which  see.  This  metal 
melts  readily  with  most  of  the  other  metals,  but 
rejects  mercury.  Gold  and  iron  are  rendered 
more  fusible  by  a  due  addition  of  manganese  ; 
and  the  latter  metal  is  rendered  more  ductile 
Copper  becomes  less  fusible,  and  is  rendered 
whiter,  but  of  a  color  subject  to  tarnish. 

The  ore  of  manganese,  which  is  known  in 
Derbyshire  by  the  name  of  black  wadd,  is  re- 
markable for  its  spontaneous  inflammation  with 
oil.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  of  a  friable 
earthy  appearance,  partly  in  powder,  and  partly 
in  lumps.  If  half  a  pound  of  this  be  dried  before 
a  fire,  and  afterward  suffered'  to  cool  for  about 
an  hour,  and  it  be  then  loosely  mixed  or  knead- 
ed with  two  ounces  of  linseed  oil;  the  whole,  in 
something  more  than  half  an  hour,  becomes  gra- 
dually hot,  and  at  lengtii  bursts  into  flame.  This 
effect  wants  explanation.  It  seems,  in  some 
measure,  to  resemble  the  inflammation  of  oils  by 
the  nitric  acid. 

Manganese  was  used  chiefly  bv  glass-makers 
and  potters,  but  the  important  discovery  of 
chlorine  has  greatly  extended  its  utility.  See 
Bleaching. 

MANGE,  n.s.  }      Fr.  demangeaison,  itching. 

Man'gy,  adj.    \  The  itch  or  scab  in  cattle. 

The  sheep  died  of  the  rot,  and  the  swine  of  the 


mange. 


Ben  Jonson. 


Away  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog  ! 
I  swoon  to  see  thee. 

Sliahpeare.    Timon  of  Athens. 
Tell  what  crisis  does  divine 
The  rot  in  sheep,  or  mange  in  swine? 

Hudihras. 
Mange.  Dogs  are  subject  to  the  mange  from 
being  fed  too  high,  and  allowed  no  exercise  or  any 
opportunity  of  refreshing  themselves  with  dog- 
grass ;  or  by  being  starved  at  home,  which  will 
cause  them  to  eat  the  vilest  stuff  abroad,  such  as 
carrion,  or  even  human  excrement;  or  by  want 
of  water,  and  sometimes  by  not  being  kept  clean 
in  their  kennel,  or  by  foundering  and  melting  ii. 
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their  grease.  Any  of  these  will  heat  the  blood 
to  a  great  degree,  and  make  them  mangy.  The 
cure  may  be  effected  by  giving  brimstone,  pow- 
dered fine,  eillier  in  milk  or  mixed  up  with 
butter,  and  rubbing  them  well  every  day  for  a 
week  with  an  ointment  made  up  of  some  of  the 
brimstone  and  pork  lard,  to  which  add  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Or,  boil  four 
ounces  of  quicksilver  in  two  quarts  of  water  to 
half  the  quantity  ;  bathe  them  them  every  day 
with  this  water,  and  let  them  have  some  of  it  to 
lick  till  the  cure  is  perfected.  Or,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  trooper's  ointment  rubbed  on  the  parts  on 
its  first  appearance  will  cure  it.  It  will  also 
free  lousy  puppies  from  their  lice.  Or,  take  two 
ounces  of  euphorbium,  flour  of  sulphur,  Flanders 
oil  of  bays,  and  soft  soap,  each  four  ounces. 
Anoint  and  rub  the  dog  with  it  every  other  day  ; 
give  him  warm  milk,  and  no  water.  The  cure 
will  be  performed  in  about  a  week.  Or,  take 
two  handfuls  of  wild  cresses,  and  as  much  ele- 
campane, and  also  of  the  leaves  and  roots  of 
roerb  and  sorrel,  and  two  pounds  of  the  roots  of 
fodrels  ;  boil  these  well  together  in  lie  and  vine- 
gar; strain  the  decoction,  and  put  into  it  two 
pounds  of  gray  soap,  and  when  it  is  melted  rub 
the  dog  with  it  four  or  five  days,  and  it  will  cure 
him. 

MANGEART  (Thomas),  a  Benedictine  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Vanne  and  St.  Hidulphe, 
whose  learning  was  an  ornament  to  his  order, 
and  procured  him  the  offices  of  antiquarian,  li- 
brarian, and  counsellor,  to  Charles  duke  of  Lor- 
rain.  He  was  preparing  a  very  considerable 
work,  but  died,  A.  D.  1763,  before  he  had  quite 
finislied  it ;  and  it  was  then  published  by  abbe 
Jacquin,  in  1763,  entitled  Introduction  a  la 
Science  des  MedaUles,  pour  servir  a  laconnois- 
sance  des  Dieux,  de  la  Religion,  des  Sciences, 
des  Arts,  et  de  tout  ce  qui  appartienta  I'Histoire 
ancienne,  avec  les  preuves  tirees  des  Medailles. 
The  elementary  treatises  on  the  numismatic 
science  were  not  sufficiently  extensive,  and  tlie 
particular  dissertations  were  by  far  too  prolix. 
His  work  may  serve  as  a  supplement  to  Mont- 
faucon's  Antiquity  Explained.  He  likewise 
wrote  a  volume  of  Sermons ;  and  a  Treatise  on 
Purgatory;  Nancy,  1739,  2  vols.  I2mo. 

MANGEEA  Island,  an  island  of  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  south  of  Wateeoo,  in  long.  201° 
53',  and  lat.  21°  57'  S.,  is  five  leagues  in  circuit, 
rising  in  the  middle  to  hills,  visible  ten  leagues. 
The  south-west  shore  is  composed  of  cliffs  of 
sand-stone  ten  feet  high,  with  many  caverns  worn 
by  the  sea.  The  north  shore  is  composed  of 
broken  land,  with  ravines  and  intervals  of  sandy 
beach.  Captain  Cook  found  neither  anchorage 
nor  landing  place.  Tiie  natives  resemble  those 
of  \\'ateeoo  and  the  Society  Isles. 

MANGKL-WURZEL,  or  the  root  of  .scarcity, 
a  root  mucl)  celebrated  as  food  for  cattle.  It  is 
a  species  of  beta.  See  Beta.  It  is  a  biennial 
plant ;  the  root  is  large  and  fleshy,  sometimes  a 
foot  in  diameter.  It  rises  above  the  ground  seve- 
ral inches,  and  is  thickest  at  the  top,  tapering 
gradually  downward.  The  colors  of  the  roots 
vary  ;  being  white,  yellow,  and  red.  It  is  good 
fodder  for  cows,  and  for  rabbits  ;  and  produces 
great  plenty  of  leaves,  which  are  very  palatable 


ana  wnolesome  for  cattle.    It  is  chiefly  cultivated 
in  Germany. 

MAN'GER,  71.  s.  Fr.  7iMngcoire,  manger  ; 
Lat.  mando,  to  cut.  The  place  or  vessel  in 
which  animals  are  fed  with  corn. 

Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes,  lying  in  a  manger.  Luke  ii.  12. 

I'here  lies  the  babe  in  the  stable,  crying  in  the 
manner,  whom  the  angels  came  down  from  heaven  to 
proclaim.  Bp.  Hall. 

A  churlish  cur  got  into  a  manger,  and  there  lay 
growling  to  keep  the  horses  from  their  provender. 

L'  EUrange. 

Manger,  in  a  ship  of  war,  is  a  small  apart- 
ment, extended  athwart  the  lower  deck  imme- 
diately within  the  hause-holes,  and  fenced  on  the 
after-part  by  a  partition,  which  separates  it  from 
the  other  part  of  the  deck  behind  it.  This  par- 
tition serves  as  a  fence  against  the  water,  which 
occasionally  gushes  in  at  the  hause-holes,  or  falls 
from  the  wet  cable  whilst  it  is  heaved  in  by  the 
capstern.  The  water,  thus  prevented  from  run- 
ning aft,  is  immediately  returned  into  the  sea  by 
several  small  channels,  called  scuppers,  cut 
through  the  ship's  side  within  the  manger.  The 
manger  is  therefore  particularly  useful  in  giving 
a  contrary  direction  to  the  water  that  enters  at 
the  hause-holes,  which  would  otherwise  run  aft 
in  great  streams  upon  the  lower  deck,  and  render 
it  extremely  wet  and  uncomfortable,  particularly 
in  tempestuous  weather,  to  the  men  who  mess 
and  sleep  in  different  parts  of  it. 

MANGET  (John  James),  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, born  in  Geneva,  in  1652.  The  elector  of 
Biandenburgh  made  him  his  first  physician  in 
1699;  in  which  post  he  continued  till  he  died, 
at  Geneva,  in  1742.  He  wrote  many  works; 
the  most  known  of  which  are,  1.  A  collection  of 
several  Pharmacopceias,  in  folio;  2.  Bibiiotheca 
Pharmaceutico-JNIedica ;  3.  Bibiiotheca  Anatomi- 
ca ;  4.  Bibiiotheca  Chemica;  5.  Bibiiotheca 
Chirurgica;  6.  A  Bibiiotheca  of  all  the  Authors 
who  have  written  on  Medicine,  in  4  vols,  folio. 
All  these  works  are  in  Latin.  Daniel  le  Clerc, 
the  author  of  a  History  of  Physic,  assisted  him 
in  writing  theiu. 

MANGIFERA,  the  mango  tree,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  anil  the  pentandria 
class  of  plants:  cor.  pentapetalous ;  the  plum 
kidney-shaped.  There  is  but  one  species,  a  na- 
tive of  many  parts  of  the  l^ast  Indies,  whence  it 
has  been  transplanted  to  Brasil  and  other  warm 
parts  of  America.  It  grows  to  a  large  size  ;  tiie 
wood  is  brittle ;  tlie  bark  rough  when  old ;  the 
leaves  are  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  more 
tlian  two  inches  broad.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  loose  panicles  at  tlie  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  are  succeeded  by  large  oblong 
kidney-shaped  plums.  Tin;  fruit,  when  fully 
ripe,  is  greatly  esteemed  in  the  countries  where 
it  grows;  but  in  F,urope  we  have  only  the  uiu'ipe 
fruit  brought  over  in  pickle.  All  attempts  to 
propagate  the  plant  have  hitlierto  proved  inef- 
fectual; and  Miller  is  of  oiunion  tiiat  the  stones- 
will  not  vegetate  unless  they  are  planted  sooi» 
after  they  are  ripe.  He  thinks  theri'fore  that  the 
young  plants  ought  to  be  brought  over  in  boxes 
of  earth ;  after  which  they  may  be  kept  in  the 
tan-bed  of  the  stove. 
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MAN'GLE,  V.  a.  &  n.  s.  -^        Swed.     mangia, 
Man'clf.r,  ra.  s.  yjiHingel:  Texit.  uian- 

Mang'ling,  n.  s.  j  gen,    mangeln    of 

Goth,  manga,  to  mutilate.  L.  B.  mangonule  was 
a  powerful  warlike  machine,  and  hence  probably 
applied  to  the  heavy  machine  tliat  presses  linen. 
To  cut  in  piece-meal ;  lacerate  ;  tear ;  to  press 
or  smooth  linen  under  a  loaded  machine. 
Cassio,  may  you  suspect 
Who  they  should  be,  that  thus  have  nmngled  you? 

Shak^ieure. 
Your  dishonour 
Mmifjles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it.        Id. 
Thoughts,    my    tormenters,  armed    with    deadly 
stings, 
Mangle  my  apprehensive  tenderest  parts. 
Exasperate,  cxulcerate,  and  raise 
Dire  inflammation,  which  no  cooling  herb. 
Or  medicinal  liquor  can  assuage. 

Milton's  Agonistes. 
Mangle  mischief.  Don  Sebastian. 

The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  seat, 
With  lolling  tongue,  lay  fawning  at  thy  feet. 
And,  seized  with  fear,  forgot  his  mangled  meat. 

Bri/den. 
What  could  swords  or  poisons,  racks  or  flame. 
But  innngle  and  disjoint  this  brittle  frame  ? 
More  fatal   Henry's  words;    they  murder  Emma's 
fame.  Prior. 

Since  after  thee  may  rise  an  impious  line. 
Coarse  manglers  of  the  human  face  divine  ; 
I*aint  on,  till  fate  dissolve  thy  mortal  part, 
And  live  and  die  the  monarch  of  thy  art.  Tickel. 
It  is   hard,   that  not  one   gentleman's   daughter 
should  read  her  own  tongue  ;  as  any  one  may  find 
who  can  hear  them  when  they  are  disposed  to  mauale 
a  play  or  a  novel,  where  the  least  word  out  ol  tne 
common  road  disconcerts  them.  Swift. 

They  have  joined  the  most  obdurate  consonants 
without  one  intervening  vowel,  only  to  shorten  a 
syllable  ;  so  that  most  of  the  books  we  see  now-a- 
days,  are  full  of  those  manglings  and  abbreviations. 

Id. 
Inextricable   difficulties   occur   by   mangling    the 
sense,  and  curtailing  authors.      Baker  on  Learning, 

MAN'GO,  n.  s.  Fr.  mangoslen.  A  pickled 
fruit. 

The  fruit  with  the  husk,  when  very  young,  makes 
a  good  preserve,  and  is  used  to  pickle  like  mangoes. 

Mortimer. 
^Vhat  lord  of  old  would  bid  his  pook  prepare 
SLuigoes,  portargo,  champignons,  cavare  !    King. 

iNIATvIIKIM,  or  MANNiiEiM,the  capital  of  tlie 
circle  of  the  Neckar,  in  the  grand  ducliy  of  Ba- 
den, is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar 
and  the  Rhine:  over  tlie  former  is  a  bridge  of 
boats,  and  a  flying  bridge  over  the  Rliine.  It  is 
built  with  great  restularity,  in  four  partj ;  and  has 
been  called  the  finest  town  in  Germany.  Of  an 
oval  form,  it  was  v.t  one  time  surrounded  with 
ramparts.  The.se  were  levelled  by  the  Frencii 
in  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  are  now  laid 
out  in  gardens.  The  palace  of  the  grand  duke 
occupies  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  built  of 
a  red  stone  intermixed  with  a  white,  and  is  said 
on  the  whole  to  resemble  in  external  appearance 
that  of  Hampton  t'nnrt.  In  the  bombardment 
of  179.5  it  was  greatly  injured  ;  and  has  suffered 
by  neglect  since  the  court  has  been  withdrawn 
to  Munich ;  but  it  still  contains  a  gallery  of 
paintings,   cabinets  of  antiquities  and   natural 


history,  and  a  library  of  60,000  Tolumes.  The 
observatory  is  a  noble  building,  with  a  curious 
tower.  The  custom-bouse,  surrounded  with  cc- 
lonades,  under  which  are  shops,  is  also  a  very 
superior  building.  Other  public  buildings  are, 
the  secularised  convents  of  the  Augustines  and 
Capuchins;  the  arsenal;  tiieatre ;  merchants' 
hall ;  the  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  Catholic 
churches;  the  three  hospitals;  the  workhouse, 
and  orphan  house ;  and  the  Jesuits'  church. 
Here  is  also  a  gymnasium,  with  drawing  and  music 
schools ;  and  a  mercantde  school ;  a  society  for 
the  cultivation  of  German  literature  ;  an  academy 
of  painting  and  sculpture  ;  and  military  and  sur- 
gical academies.  JNlanheim  has  been  thought 
well  situated  for  trade;  but  it  has  never  flou- 
rished in  this  respect :  when  the  court  were  here 
it  was  noted  for  its  manufecture  of  gold  tinsel ; 
and  aromatic  waters ;  the  latter  is  still  a  consi- 
derable article  of  commerce.  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  linens,  shawls,  ribands,  tobacco,  and 
playing  cards  :  there  are  also  some  large  tanne- 
ries, and  bleaching  grounds.  Population  18,000. 
It  is  thirty-four  miles  north  of  Carlsville,  and 
thirty-six  south  by  west  of  Mentz.  It  was  first 
chosen  for  the  site  of  a  town  in  1606  by  the 
reigning  elector  palatine,  and  colonised  by  emi- 
grants from  the  Netherlands.  In  the  war  termi- 
nated by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648, 
JNIanbeim  underwent  a  siege,  and  fell  into  the 
vindictive  hands  of  count  Tilly.  A  succeeding 
elector  palatine  was  induced,  in  1719,  to  leave 
Heidelberg  on  account  of  religious  disputes,  and 
to  make  Manheim  his  residence.  The  palace, 
still  remaining,  was  now  built,  and  the  town  for- 
tified according  to  the  plan  of  Coehorn.  The 
extinction  of  the  palatine  family,  in  1777, 
caused  the  incorporation  of  their  states  with 
Bavaria  and  the  removal  of  the  court  from 
this  place  to  Munich.  The  provincial  offices 
only  remained  :  and  the  military  operations  in  tlie 
war  of  the  French  revolution  were  still  more  in- 
jurious. In  1795  it  was  bombarded  by  the 
French,  to  whom  it  surrendered :  it  was  after- 
wards besieged  and  taken  by  the  Austrians.  In 
1802  it  was  assigned  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Ba- 
den. Manheim  presents  a  very  fine  view  from  a 
distance. 

MA'NIAC,  n.  s.  &  adj.  1      Lat.  nianiacits  ;  Gr. 

Mani'acal,  adj.  S  fiavia.     Raging  with 

madness ;  mad  to  rage  :  a  maniac  is  a  furious 
madman. 

And  in  his  gere,  for  al  the  world  he  ferd 
Nought  only  like  the  lover's  maladie 
Of  Kreos,  but  rather  ylike  manie. 
Engendered  of  humours  melancolike, 
Beforne  his  bed  in  his  celle  fantastike. 

Chaucer.   Cant.  Tales. 
Epilepsies  and  maniacal  lunacies  usually  conform 
to  the  age  of  the  moon.  Crew's  Cusmolngia. 

MANICILTJ,  ManichEans,  or  Maniciiees, 
a  sect  of  ancient  heretics,  who  asserted  two  prin- 
ciples; so  called  from  their  author  Manes  or 
Manicbieus.  See  Manf.s.  This  heresy  bad  its 
first  rise  about  A.  D.  277,  and  spread  principally 
in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Africa.  St.  Epiphanius 
treats  of  it  at  great  length.  It  was  a  motley 
mixture  of  the  tenets  of  Christianity  with  tho 
ancient  philosophy  of  the  Persians,   in  which 
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Manes  ha'J  been  instructeJ  during  liis  youtli. 
He  combined  these  two  systems,  and  applied 
and  accomodated  to  Jesus  Christ  tlie  chaiacters 
and  actions  which  the  Persians  attributed  to  the 
god  Mithras.  lie  estabhshed  two  principles, 
a  ccood  and  an  evil  one :  tlie  first  a  most  pure 
and  subtile  matter,  which  lie  called  light,  did  no- 
thing but  good ;  and  tlie  second  a  gross  and 
corrupt  substance,  which  he  called  darkness, 
nothing  but  evil.  This  philosophy  is  very 
ancient;  and  Plutarch  treats  of  it  at  large  in  his 
Isis  and  Osiris.  Our  souls,  according  to  Manes, 
were  made  by  the  good  principle,  and  our 
bodies  by  the  evil  one ;  these  two  principles  being, 
according  to  him,  co-eternal  and  independent  of 
each  otiier.  Each  of  these  is  subject  to  the  do- 
minion of  a  superintendent  being,  whose  existence 
is  from  all  eternity.  Tlie  being  who  presides  over 
the  light  is  called  God ;  he  that  rules  the  land  of 
darkness  bears  the  title  of  hyle  or  dtcmon.  The 
ruler  of  the  light  is  supremely  happy,  and  in 
consequence  thereof  benevolent  and  good  :  the 
prince  of  darkness  is  unhappy  in  himself,  and 
desirous  of  rendering  others  partakers  of  his 
misery,  and  is  evil  and  malignant.  These  two 
beings  have  produced  an  immense  number  of 
creatures,  resembling  themselves,  and  distributed 
tiiem  through  their  respective  provinces.  After 
a  contest  between  the  ruler  of  light  and  the 
prince  of  darkness,  in  which  the  latter  was  de- 
feated, this  prince  of  darkness  produced  the  first 
parents  of  the  human  race.  The  beings  engen- 
dered from  this  original  stock  consist  of  a  body, 
formed  out  of  tlie  corrupt  matter  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  ;  and  of  two  souls,  one  of  which  is 
sensitive  and  lustful,  and  owes  its  existence  to 
the  evil  principle :  the  other  rational  and 
immortal,  a  particle  of  that  divine  light  which 
had  been  carried  away  in  the  contest  by  the 
army  of  darkness,  and  immersed  into  the  mass 
of  malignant  matter.  The  earth  was  created  by 
God  out  of  this  corrupt  mass  of  matter,  in  order 
to  be  a  dwelling  for  the  human  race,  that  their 
captive  souls  might  by  degrees  be  delivered 
from  tlieir  corporeal  prisons,  and  the  celestial 
elements  extended  from  tlie  gross  substance  in 
which  they  were  involved.  With  this  view  God 
produced  two  beings  from  his  own  substance, 
viz.  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost :  for  the  Mani- 
cheans  held  a  consubstantial  Trinity.  Christ,  or 
tlie  glorious  intelligence,  called  by  the  Persians 
!\Iithras,  subsisting  in  and  by  himself,  and  resid- 
ing in  the  sun.  appeared  in  due  time  among  the 
Jews,  clothed  with  the  shadowy  form  of  a  human 
body,  to  disengage  the  rational  soul  from  ihe 
corrupt  body,  and  to  conquer  the  violence  of 
malignant  matter.  The  Jews,  incited  by  ttie 
jirince  of  darkness,  put  him  to  an  ignominious 
death,  which  he  suffered  not  in  reality,  but  only 
in  a])pearance,  and  according  to  the  opinion  of 
men.  W'licn  tlie  purposes  of  Christ  were  accom- 
plished he  returned  to  his  throne  in  the  sun, 
appointing  apostles  to  propagate  his  religion, 
and  leaving  his  followers  the  promise  of  the  Pa- 
raclete or  Comforter,  who  is  the  Persian  Manes. 
Those  souls  who  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the 
son  of  Cod  renounce  the  worship  of  the  god  of 
the  Jews,  who  is  the  prince  of  darkness,  and 
obey  the  laws  delivered  by  Christ,  and  illustrated 


by  Manes  the  comforter,  are  gradually  purified 
from  the  contagion  of  matter;  and  their  jmriti- 
cation  being  completed,  after  having  passed 
tlirough  two  states  of  trial,  by  water  and  fire, 
first  in  the  moon  and  then  in  the  sun,  their  bo- 
dies return  to  the  original  mass — for  the  Mani- 
cheans  derided  the  resurrection  of  bodies — and 
their  souls  ascend  to  the  regions  of  light.  Hut 
the  souls  of  tiiose  who  have  neglected  the  salu- 
tary work  of  purification  pass  after  death  into  the 
bodies  of  other  animals  or  natures,  wliese  they 
remain  till  they  have  accomplished  their  proba- 
tion. Some,  however,  more  perverse  and  ob- 
stinate, are  consigned  to  a  severer  course  of  trial, 
being  delivered  over  for  a  time  to  the  power  of 
malignant  aerial  spirits,  who  torment  them  in 
various  ways.  After  this  a  fire  shall  break  forth 
and  consume  the  frame  of  the  world ;  and  the 
prince  and  powers  of  darkness  shall  return  to 
their  primitive  seats  of  anguish  and  misery,  in 
which  they  shall  dwell  for  ever.  These  mansions 
shall  he  surrounded  by  an  invincible  guard,  to 
prevent  their  ever  renewing  a  war  in  the  regions 
of  light.  Manes  borrowed  many  of  his  tenets 
from  the  ancient  Gnostics;  on  which  account 
many  authors  consider  the  ]\Ianicheans  as  a 
branch  of  the  Gnostics.  In  truth,  the  Manichean 
doctrine  was  a  system  of  philosophy  rather  than 
of  religion.  They  made  use  of  amulets,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Basilidiaiis;  and  denied  that  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  only  God,  assumed  a  true  hu- 
man body,  and  maintained  that  it  was  only  ima- 
ginary; and  therefore  denied  his  incarnation, 
deatii,  &c.  They  pretended  that  the  law  of 
Moses  did  not  come  from  God,  or  the  good 
principle,  but  from  the  evil  one ;  and  that  for  this 
reason  it  was  abrogated.  The  rest  of  their  errors 
maybe  seen  in  St.  Epiphanius  and  St.  Augustin  : 
the  latter,  having  been  of  their  sect,  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
them.  The  rule  of  life  and  manners,  which 
Manes  prescribed  to  his  followers,  was  most  ex- 
travagantly rigorous  and  severe.  He,  however, 
divided  his  disciples  into  two  classes;  one  of 
which  comprehended  the  perfect  Christians, 
under  the  name  of  the  elect;  and  the  otlicr 
the  imperfect  and  feeble,  under  the  title  of 
auditors  or  hearers.  The  elect  were  obliged  to 
observe  a  rigorous  and  entire  abstinence  from 
flesh,  eggs,  milk,  fish,  M'ine,  all  intoxicating  drink, 
wedlock,  and  all  amorous  gratifications;  and  to 
live  in  a  state  of  the  severest  penury,  nourishing 
their  emaciated  bodies  with  bread,  herbs,  pulse, 
and  melons,  and  depriving  themselves  of  all 
comforts.  The  auditors  were  allowed  to  possess 
houses,  lands,  and  wealth,  to  feed  on  flesh,  to 
enter  into  the  bonds  of  conjugal  tenderness; 
but  tliis  liberty  was  granted  them  with  many  li- 
mitations, and  under  the  strictest  conditions  of 
moderation  and  temperance.  The  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Manicheans  was  headed  by  a  presidoiil, 
who  represented  Jesus  Christ.  There  were 
joined  to  him  twelve  rulers  or  masters,  who  were 
designed  to  represent  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
these  were  followed  by  seventy-two  bishops,  the 
images  of  the  seventy-two  disciples  of  our  Lord. 
These  bishops  had  presbyters  or  deacons  under 
them,  and  all  the  members  of  these  religious  or- 
ders were  chosen  out  of  the  class  of  the  elect. 
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Their  worship  was  simple  and  plain ;  and  con- 
sisted of  prayers,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
hearing  public  discoui-ses,  at  which  both  the  au- 
ditors and  elect  were  present.  They  observed 
baptism  and  the  eucharist;  and  kept  the  Lord's 
day,  observiijg  it  as  a  fast.  Tiiey  likewise  i<ept 
Easter  and  Pentecost.  Towards  the  fourth  cen- 
tury tlie  Municheans  concealed  themselves  under 
various  names,  which  they  successively  adopted 
and  changed  in  proportion  as  they  were  disco- 
vered by  them.  Tims  they  assumed  the  names 
of  Encratites,  Apolactics,  Saccophori,  llydropa- 
rastates,  Solilarii,  and  several  others,  under 
which  they  lay  concealed  for  a  certain  time  ;  but 
could  not,  however,  long  escape  the  vi:^ilance  of 
their  enemies.  About  tlie  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury this  sect  gained  very  considerable  influence, 
particularly  among  the  Persians.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  sect  of  Mani- 
chees  assumed  a  different  aspect,  one  C'onstari- 
line,  an  Armenian,  taking  upon  him  to  suppress 
the  reading  of  all  other  books  besides  tlie  Evan- 
gelists and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  whicli  he 
explained  to  contain  a  system  of  Manicheism. 
He  entirely  discarded  all  the  writings  of  his 
predecessors  ;  rejecting  the  chimeras  of  the  V'a- 
lentinians,  and  their  thirty  aeons ;  the  fable  of 
Manes  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  rain,  and 
other  dreams;  but  still  retaining  the  impurities 
of  Basilides.  In  this  manner  he  reformed  JMa- 
nicheism,  insomuch  that  his  followers  rejected 
Addas  and  Terebinth,  the  contemporaries  and 
disciples,  as  some  say,  and,  according  to  others, 
the  predecessors  and  masters  of  Manes;  and  even 
Manes  himself,  Constantine  being  now  their 
great  apostle  ;  he  was  at  last  stoned  by  order  of 
the  emperor.  This  sect  prevailed  in  Bosnia  and 
the  adjacent  provinces  about  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  ;  propagated  their  doctrines  with 
confidence,  and  held  their  religious  assemblies 
with  imjiunity. 

jMANICHORD,  or  Manicordox,  a  musical 
instrument  in  form  of  a  spinet ;  with  forty-nine 
or  fifty  stops,  and  seventy  strings  ;  which,  like 
those  of  the  clavichord,  are  covered  with  little 
pieces  of  cloth  to  deaden  as  well  as  to  soften 
their  sound,  whence  it  is  also  called  the  dumb 
spinet.     The  strings  bear  on  five  bridges. 

MANTFEST,  adj.  n.  s.  &,  »;.  a.  "^       Lat.  viani- 

Manifesta'tiok,  n.  s.  /est us.  Clear; 

Manifest'able,  adj.  [^  plain;  open; 

Man'ifestly,  adv.  (    detected; 

Man'ifestness,  72.  j.  uscd  byDiy- 

Manifes'to.  J  den  with  of: 

a  declaration  :  to  make  clear,  or  plain  ;  to  ex- 
pose ;  discover  :  manifestable  is  capable  or 
easy  of  manifestation  :  manifesto,  symnymous 
with  manifest,  n.  s. 

He  that  loveth  me  I  will  love  him,  and  manifest 
myself  to  him.  John  xiv.  21. 

That  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in 
them  ;  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  them. 

Rom.  i.  19. 

They  all  concur  as  principles,  they  all  have  their 
forcible  operations  therein,  although  not  all  in  like 
apparent  and  manifest  manner.  Hooker. 

Though  there  be  a  kind  of  natural  right  in  the 
noble,  wise,  and  virtuiius,  to  govern  them  which  are 
of  ser\ile  disposition  ;   nevertheless,  for  manifestation 


of  this  their  right,  the  assent  of  ihem  who  arc  to  l;e 
governed  seemeth  necessary.  hooker. 

Thy  life  did  jninifrst  thou  lov'dst  me  tot ; 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assured  of  it. 

Shakspeare. 
We  see  manifestli)  that  scundo  zre-  carried  vnth 

wind.  Bacon. 

The  Knglish    did  believe  his   iiame  was  therein 
abused  ;  which  he  manfested  to  be  true,  by  disavow- 
ing it  openly  afterwards.  Hayward. 
He  full 
Resplendent  all  his  father  manifest 
Expressed.                              Mittuu's  Paradise  Lost. 
This  is  mlinifeslible  in   long   and  thin    plates    of 
steel  perforated  in  the  middle,  and  equilibrated. 

Broil  ne. 
As  the  nature  of  God  is  excellent,  so  likewise  is 
it  to  know  him  in  those  glorious   manifestations  of 
himself  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence. 

Tittotson. 
I  saw,  I  saw  him  7nanifest  in  view, 
Plis  voice,  his  figure,  and  his  gesture  knew. 

Dry  den 
Calistho  there  stood  manifest  of  shame, 
And,  turned  a  bear,  the  northern  star  became.  Id. 

You  authentick  witnesses  I  bring 
Of  this  my  manifest :  that  never  more 
This  hand  shad  combat  on  the  crooked  shore. 

It  may  be  part  of  our  employment,  in  eternity,  to 
contemplate  the  works  of  God,  and  give  him  the 
glory  of  his  wisdom  manifested  in  the  creation. 

Ray  on  tlie  Creation. 
It  was  proposed  to  draw  up  a  manifei}'),  setting 
forth  the  grounds  and  motives  of  our  taking  arms. 

Addison. 
The  secret  manner  in  which  acts  of  mercy  ought 
to    be  performed   requires   this   public  manifestation 
of  them  at  the  great  day.  Atterbury. 

He  was  pleased  himself  to  assume,  and  manifest 
his  will  in  our  flesh,  and  so  not  only  as  God  from 
heaven,  but  God  visible  on  earth,  to  preach  reforma- 
tion among  us.  Hammond. 

Sects,  in  a  state,  seem  to  be  tolerated  because 
they  are  already  spread,  while  they  do  not  manifestly 
endanger  the  constitution.  Swift. 

MANTFOLD,  adj.  ^      Of  Many  (which  see) 
Mak'ifolded,  ^andfold.  Many  in  num- 

Man'ifoldly,  arfu.  J  ber,  or  species;  com- 
plicated. 

They  receive  manifold  more  in  this  present  time, 
and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting. 

Luke  xviii.  3t^. 
Thoy  were  manifoldly  acknowledged  the  savers  of 
that  country.  Sidney. 

When  his  eyes  did  her  behold, 
Her  heart  did  seem  to  melt  in  pleasures  manifold. 

Spenw. 
Terror  of  the  torments  manifold, 
In  which  the  damned  souls  he  did  behold.       Id. 

His  puissant  arms  about  his  noble  breast. 
And  manifolded  shield,  he  bound  about  his  wrist. 
Fatr-ie  Queene. 
If  that  the  king 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot, 
Which  he  confesseth  to  be  manifold, 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs.  Shakspeare. 

If  any  man  of  quality  will  maintain,  upon  Ed- 
ward earl  of  Glo'ster,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor, 
let  him  appear.  Id. 

To  represent  to  the  life  the  manifold  use  of  friend- 
ship, see  how  many  things  a  man  cannot  do  himself 

Bacon's  Essays. 
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They  not  obeying 

Incurred,  what  could  they  less  !  the  penalty  ; 

A.nd  vianij'old  in  sin  deserved  to  fall.  Milton. 

My  scope"  in  this  experiment  is  manifold.     Boyle. 

We  are  not  got  further  than  the  borders  of  the 
mineral  kingdom,  so  very  ample  is  it,  so  various  and 
manifold  its  productions.  Woodaard. 

MANILIUS  (Marcus),  a  Latin  poet,  whose 
poem  lay  buried  in  the  German  libraries,  and 
was  never  heard  of  till  Poggius,  about  1580, 
published  it  from  some  old  MSS.he  found  there. 
There  is  no  account  to  be  found  of  liim  liut  what 
can  be  drawn  from  his  poem,  which  is  called  As- 
tronomicon ;  and  contains  a  system  of  the  ancient 
astronomy  and  astrology,  together  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Stoics.  It  consists  of  five  books ; 
but  there  was  a  sixth,  which  has  not  been  re- 
covered. The  best  editions  of  Manilius  are,  that 
of  Joseph  Scaliger  in  1600 ;  and  that  of  Bentley, 
at  London,  in  1738. 

MANILLA,  the  chief  city  of  Lacon,  one  of  the 
Philippines,  and  of  the  possessions  of  Spain  in 
this  part  of  the  globe,  is  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Passig,  which  issues  *'rom  the  lake  of 
the  bay,  and  which  was  formerly  navigable  for 
the  largest  ships  to  Manilla,  but  at  present  it  is 
crossed  by  a  sand-bank,  with  but  fifteen  feet  at 
high  water.  The  streets  of  Manilla  are  wide  and 
straight:  the  basements  of  tlie  houses  only  are  of 
stone,  on  which  is  erected  a  superstructure  of 
wood,  put  together  like  the  frame  of  a  ship,  so  as 
to  cede  to  the  shocks  of  earthquakes,  which  are 
almost  continual  here.  The  population  is  chiefly 
composed  of  Spanish  Creoles,  Chinese,  and  Ma-: 
lays,  in  the  proportion  of  1200  Spaniards  and 
35,000  Malays.  The  Chinese  who  newly  arrive, 
and  intend  to  remain,  are  obliged  to  get  them- 
selves baptised,  when  they  are  allowed  to  marry 
a  Malay  Christian  woman,  never  br'nging  their 
women  with  them,  and  to  carry  on  the  profes- 
sions of  shopkeepers  or  mechanics,  for  they  are 
prohibited  from  being  proprietors  or  cultivators 
of  land. 

The  fortifications  of  Manilla  are  irregular, 
having  been  built  at  different  periods,  without 
any  original  plan.  The  castle  is  separated  from 
the  town  by  a  ditch,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
with  outworks  :  the  usual  garrison  is  400  to  500 
regular  troops,  of  whom  one-third  are  seldom 
Europeans.  The  port  of  Cavita,  two  leagues 
from  the  town,  is  sheltered  by  a  point  of  land  on 
the  south-west ;  and  vessels  when  obliged  to  quit 
the  road  of  Manilla,  in  the  south-west  monsoon, 
find  perfect  security  moored  close  under  the  walls 
of  Cavita,  a  town  containing  about  200  Spaniards 
and  half-caste,  and  1000  Chinese.  It  has  two 
churches,  and  three  immense  convents  of  monks. 
The  royal  naval  arsenal  is  situated  on  the  point 
of  the  tongue  of  land  that  forms  tlie  port :  it  is 
strongly  fortified  and  protected  by  the  citadel  of 
St.  James. 

The  naval  force  stationed  at  Manilla  during 
the  late  wars  never  exceeded  four  sail  of  the 
line,  five  frigates,  and  some  small  vessels,  with  a 
flotilla  of  thirty  to  sixty  gun  boats.  The  latter 
are  intended  to  cruize  against  the  pirates,  but 
they  seldom  venture  out  of  harbour,  and  the  ships 
of  war  are  badly  equipped  and  not  half  manned. 

The  exports  from  Manilla  are  cordage,  resin. 


pitch  and  tar,  tobacco,  cloths,  rushes,  rattans, 
indigo,  rice,  and  cotton.  The  sugar-cane  thrives 
well,  but  is  little  cultivated.  Tobacco  is  manu- 
factured into  cigars,  principally  for  the  use  of  the 
ladies  of  the  place.  Cocoa  too  is  much  cultivated 
and  consumed.  To  Bengal  Manilla  exports 
copper,  indigo,  and  cocliineal,  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  treasure.  In  1645  great  part  of  this  city 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  3000 
people  perished.  In  1762  it  was  taken  by  the 
English  ;  when,  to  save  it  from  destruction,  it  sas 
agreed  to  pay  £1,000,000  sterling  for  its  ransom. 
Long  120°  54'  E.,  lat.  14°  38'  N. 

MANILLE,  in  commerce,  a  large  brass  ring 
in  the  form  of  a  bracelet,  either  plain  or  en- 
graven, flat  or  round.  The  natives  of  the  Gold 
Coast  wear  them  as  ornaments  on  the  small  of  tlie 
leg,  and  on  tlie  thick  part  of  the  arm  above  the 
elbow.  The  chiefs  wear  manilles  of  gold  and 
silver;  which  are  made  in  the  country  by  the 
natives. 

MANIPULE,  Manipulus,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  a  small  body  of  infantry,  which  in  the 
time  of  Romulus  consisted  of  100  men  ;  and  in 
the  time  of  the  consuls,  and  first  Csesars,  of  200. 
The  word  properly  signifies  a  handful ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  some,  was  first  given  to  the  handful 
of  hay  which  they  bore  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  as 
an  ensign,  before  the  custom  was  introduced  of 
bearing  an  eagle  for  their  ensign  ;  and  hence 
also  the  phrase,  *  a  handful  of  men.'  But  Vegetins, 
Modestus,  and  Varro,  gave  other  etymologies  of 
the  word  :  the  last  derives  it  from  manus,a  small 
body  of  meu  following  the  same  standard.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  this  corps  was  called  ma- 
nipulus, because  they  fought  hand  in  hand  or 
all  together.  Each  manipule  had  two  centurions 
or  captains,  called  manipularii,  to  command  it; 
one  whereof  was  lieutenant  to  the  other.  Each 
cohort  was  divided  into  three  manipules,  and 
each  manipule  into  two  centuries.  Aulus  Gellius 
quotes  Cincius,  an  old  author,  who  lived  in  tlie 
time  of  Hannibal  (whose  prisoner  he  was},  and 
who,  writing  on  the  art  of  war,  observes,  that 
then  each  legion  consisted  of  sixty  centuries,  of 
thirty  manipules,  and  of  ten  cohorts.  \^arro  and 
Vegetius  mention  it  as  the  least  division  in  tlie 
army,  only  consisting  of  the  tenth  part  of  a  cen- 
tury ;  and  Spartian  adds,  that  it  contained  only 
ten  men.  This  shows  that  it  was  not  always  the 
same. 

MANIPULUS,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  an  or- 
nament worn  by  the  priests,  deacons,  and  sub- 
deacons  in  the  Romish  church.  It  consists  of  a 
little  fillet  in  form  of  a  stole,  three  or  four  inches 
broad,  and  made  of  the  same  stuff"  as  the  cha- 
suble ;  representing  a  handkerchief,  which  the 
priests  in  the  primitive  church  wore  on  the  arm, 
to  wipe  off"  their  tears  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 
There  still  remains  a  mark  of  this  usage  in  a 
prayer  rehearsed  by  those  who  wear  it ;  Mereor, 
Doniine,  portare  nianipulum  fletus  et  doloris. 
The  Greeks  and  Maronites  wear  two  manipules, 
one  on  each  arm. 

Manipulus,  among  physicians,  is  used  to  sig- 
nify a  handful  of  herbs  or  leaves,  or  so  much  as 
a  man  can  grasp  in  his  hand  at  once ;  and  is 
often  denoted  by  the  abbreviature  M,  or  ;//. 

MANIS,  the  scaly  lizard,  in  zoology,  a  genus 
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of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  bruta, 
the  characters  of  whicli  are  these  :  tliey  have  no 
fore  teeth ;  the  tongue  is  long  and  cylindrical ; 
tlie  snout  is  long  and  narrow ;  and  the  body  is 
covered  with  hard  scales.  There  are  according 
to  Dr.  Gmelin  two  species. 

1.  M.  pentadactyla,  the  five-toed  or  short- 
tailed  manis,  with  live  toes  on  each  foot.  The 
iiead  is  smaller  than  the  neck  ;  the  eyes  are  very 
small ;  the  length  of  the  body,  including  the  tail, 
IS  from  six  to  eight  feet.  The  whole  body  is 
covered  with  hard  scales,  excepting  the  under 
part  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  breast,  the  belly, 
and  tlie  internal  side  of  each  leg.  Betwixt  the 
scales  of  this  animal  there  are  some  hairs  like  the 
bristles  of  a  liog,  brownish  at  the  points.  The 
scales  are  of  a  reddish  color,  very  hard,  convex 
above,  and  concave  below.  All  the  parts  wiiich 
want  scales  are  naked.  The  scales  are  uncon- 
nected ;  and  the  animal  can  raise  or  lower  them 
at  pleasure,  like  tlie  quills  of  the  porcupine. 
When  irritated  he  erects  his  scales,  and  rolls 
himself  up  like  a  hedgehog.  In  this  situation, 
neither  the  lion,  tiger,  nor  any  other  animal,  can 
hurt  him.  It  is  said  to  destroy  the  elephant  by 
twisting  Itself  round  his  trunk,  and  compressing 
that  tender  organ  with  its  hard  scales.  It  feeds 
on  lizards  and  insects  ;  turns  up  the  ground  with 
its  nose  ;  walks  with  its  claws  bent  under  its 
feet;  grows  very  fat;  and  is  esteemed  delicate 
eating ;  and  makes  a  noise  like  a  kind  of  snort- 
ing. It  is  a  mild  inoffensive  creature,  is  slow  of 
motion,  and  has  no  other  method  of  escaping  the 
pursuit  of  man,  but  by  concealing  itself  in  cran- 
nies of  rocks,  and  in  holes  which  they  dig  in  the' 
ground,  and  where  they  bring  forth  their  young. 
It  is  a  native  of  tl;e  East  Indies,  and  is  very  rare. 
It  lives  in  woods  and  marshy  places ;  feeds  on 
ants,  which  it  takes  by  laying  its  long  tongue 
across  their  paths,  which  is  covered  with  a  vis- 
cous saliva,  so  that  the  insects  which  attempt  to 
pass  over  it  cannot  extricate  themselves. 

2.  M.  tetradactyla,  the  four-toed  or  long  tailed 
manis,  with  four  toes  on  each  foot.  This  species 
is  very  similar  to  the  former;  only  the  tail  is 
much  longer  in  proportion;  and  such  parts  as 
want  scales,  instead  of  being  naked,  are  covered 
with  a  soft  hair.  It  inhabits  Guinea,  and  is  also 
found  in  the  East  Indies. 

MANLEY  (Mrs.),  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Atalantis,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Roger  Manley, 
the  reputed  author  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Turkisli  Spy,  and  l)orn  in  Guernsey.  She  lost 
her  parents  very  early  ;  and  having  been  deluded 
into  a  false  marriage  by  her  guardian,  who  was 
her  cousin,  and  afterwards  deserted  her,  she  was 
patronised  by  the  duchess  of  Cleveland  (mistress 
of  Charles  11).  But  the  duchess,  being  a  woman 
of  a  very  fickle  temper,  grew  tired  of  Mrs.  Man- 
ley  in  six  months ;  and  discharged  her  upon  a 
suspicion  that  she  intrigued  with  her  son.  After 
this  she  wrote  her  first  tragedy,  called  Royal 
Mischief,  which  was  acted  with  great  applause 
in  1696;  and,  her  apartmentbeing  frequented  by 
men  of  wit  and  gaiety,  she  soon  engaged  in  va- 
rious amours.  She  now  became  as  licentious  in 
her  writings  as  in  her  morals;  and  a  prosecution 
was  commenced  against  her  for  her  first  men- 
tioned work,  but,  those  in  power  being  ashamed 


to  bring  her  to  trial,  she  was  discharged;  and,  u 
total  change  of  ministry  ensuing,  Mrs.  Mauley 
lived  in  high  reputation  and  gaiety,  amusing  her- 
self with  the  conversation  of  wits,  and  writing 
plays,  poems,  and  letters.  After  this  she  wrote 
Lucius  king  of  Britain,  a  tragedy ;  letters  and 
ether  works.     She  died  in  1724. 

MANLIUS,  Capitolixus  (Titus),  a  renowned 
Roman  consul  and  general,  who  saved  the 
capitol  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Gauls  in 
the  night ;  being  alarmed  by  the  cries  of  geese, 
which  were  ever  after  held  sacred.  But,  being 
afterwards  accused  of  aspiring  at  the  sovereignty, 
he  was  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  See 
Rome. 

Manlius  Torquatus  (Titus),  a  celebrated 
consul  and  Roman  general,  had  great  wit,  but  a 
difficulty  in  expressing  himself,  which  induced 
Manlius  Imperiosus,  -his  father,  to  keep  him 
almost  by  force  in  the  country.  Pompey,  tribune 
of  the  people,  enraged  at  this  instance  of  severity, 
formed  a  design  of  accusing  Manlius  the  father 
before  the  judges;  but  young  Manlius,  being  in- 
formed of  it,  went  to  that  tribune,  and,  with  a 
poniard  in  his  hand,  made  him  swear  that  he 
would  not  proceed  in  that  accusation  againsthim 
to  whom  he  owed  his  life.  At  length  Manlius 
was  made  military  tribune,  and  killed  a  soldier 
of  the  Gauls  in  single  combat,  from  v/hose  neck 
he  took  a  gold  cliam,  whence  he  was  surnamed 
Torquatus.  He  was  consul  iu  the  war  against 
the  Latins ;  when  he  ordered  his  own  son  to  be 
belieaded,  for  fighting  contrary  to  his  orders, 
tliough  he  had  gained  the  victory.  He  con- 
quered the  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  was 
several  times  made  consul ;  but  at  last  refused 
the  consulship,  saying,  '  That  it  was  no  more 
possible  for  him  to  bear  with  the  vices  of  the 
people,  than  it  was  for  the  people  to  bear  with 
his  severity.' 

MAN'NA,  ?2.s.  Arab.  7«anra;  Heb.  JO;  Gr. 
fiavvu,  first  used  in  the  Septuagint.  Josephus 
says,  Antiq.  lib.  iii.,  The  Hebrews  call  this 
food  manna  ((lavva),  for  the  particle  nxm  in  our 
language  is  the  asking  of  a  question,  'What  is 
this  V  An  extraordinary  kind  of  food  with 
which  the  Israelites  were  supplied  in  the  wil- 
derness.    See  Exod.  xvi.    A  gum.     See  below 

It  would  be  well  inquired,  whether  manna  doth  fal'. 
but  upon  certain  herbs,  or  leaves  only.  Bacon. 

The  outward  manna  full  not  at  all  on  the  Sabbath. 

Bp.  Halt. 

The  same  hand  that  rained  manna  upon  their 
tents,  could  have  rained  it  into  their  mouths  and 
laps.  God  loves  we  should  take  pains  for  our  spi- 
ritual food.  Id. 

The  manna  in  heaven  will  suit  every  man's  palate. 

Locke. 

Manna  is  properly  a  gum,  and  is  honey-like  juice 
concreted  into  a  solid  form,  seldom  so  dry  but  it  ad- 
heres to  the  fingers  :  its  colour  is  whitish,  or  brownish, 
and  it  has  sweetness,  and  with  it  a  sharpness  that 
renders  it  agreeable  ;  manna  is  the  product  of  two 
different  trees,  both  varieties  of  the  ash  :  when  the 
heats  are  free  from  rain,  these  trees  exsudate  a  white 
juice.  It  Is  but  lately  that  the  world  were  convinced 
of  the  mistake  of  manna  being  an  aerial  produce,  by 
covering  a  tree  with  sheets  in  the  manna  season,  and 
the  finding  as  much  manna  on  it  as  on  those  which 
were  open  to  t!ie  air.  Ihll. 
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Manna,  in  sacred  history,  a  miraculous  kind 
of  food  which  fell  from  heaven  for  tlie  support 
of  the  Israelites  in  their  passage  through  the  wil- 
derness, being  in  the  form  of  coriander  seeds,  its 
color  like  that  of  bdellium,  and  its  taste  like 
honey.  Asaph  styles  it  the  bread  of  heaven,  and 
the  food  of  angels,  Psal.  Ixxviii.  25.  The  autiior 
of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  says,  xvi.  20,  21,  that 
manna  so  accommodated  itself  to  every  one's 
taste,  that  every  one  found  it  pleasing  to  him ; 
and  that  it  included  every  thing  that  was  agree- 
able to  the  palate  and  fit  for  good  nourishment ; 
which  expressions  some  have  taken  in  the  literal 
sense,  though  others  understand  them  figuratively. 
Critics  are  divided  about  the  original  of  the  word 
manna.  Some  think  that  man  is  put  instead  of 
the  Hebrew  word  mah,  which  signifies,  '  What 
is  this?'  and  that  the  Hebrews,  then  first  seeing 
that  new  food  which  God  had  sent  them,  cried  to 
one  another  xm  yo,  man-hu,  instead  of  mah-hu, 
What  is  this  ?  iMr.  Saumaise,  Burckhardt,  and 
others,  maintain,  that  the  Hebrews  very  well  knew 
what  manna  was ;  and  that,  seeing  it  in  great 
abundance  about  their  camp,  they  said  one  to 
another,  Man-hu,  This  is  manna.  They  imagine 
that  the  manna  which  God  sent  the  Israelites 
was  nothing  else  but  that  fat  and  thick  dew  which 
still  falls  in  Arabia,  which  presently  condensed, 
and  served  for  food  to  the  people ;  that  this  is 
the  same  thing  as  the  wild  honey,  mentioned 
Matth.  iii.  4,  wherewith  John  the  Baptist  was 
fed  ;  and  that  the  miracle  did  not  consist  in  the 
production  of  any  new  substance,  but  in  the 
exact  and  uniform  manner  in  which  the  manna 
was  dispensed  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
great  multitude.  But,  the  Hebrews  and  Orientals 
believe,  that  the  fall  of  the  manna  was  wholly 
miraculous.  The  Arabians  call  it  the  sugar-plums 
of  the  Almighty  ;  and  the  Jews  pronounce  a 
curse  against  all  who  deny  the  interposition  of  a 
miraculous  power.  Our  translation,  and  some 
others,  make  a  contradiction  in  relating  this 
miracle,  by  rendering  it  thus:  And  when  the 
children  of  Israel  saw  it,  they  said  one  to  another, 
It  is  manna ;  for  they  wist  not  what  it  was : 
Exodus  xvi.  15.  Whereas  the  Septuagint,  and 
several  authors  ancient  and  modern,  have  trans- 
lated the  text  according  to  the  original :  *  The 
Israelites  seeing  this,  said  one  to  another.  What 
is  this?  for  they  knew  not  what  it  was.'  The 
word  by  which  they  asked,  what  is  this?  was  in 
Hebrew  man,  which  signifies  likewise  meat  ready 
provided  ;  and  therefore  it  was  always  afterwards 
called  man  or  manna.  It  was  truly  miraculous  ; 
because  1.  It  fell  but  six  days  in  the  week.  2. 
It  fell  in  such  a  prodigious  quantity,  as  sustained 
nearly  3,000,000  souls.  3.  There  fell  a  double 
quantity  every  Friday,  to  serve  them  the  next 
day,  being  Sabbath.  4.  What  was  gathered  on 
the  first  five  days,  stunk  and  bred  worms  if  kept 
above  one  day  ;  but  that  which  was  gathered 
on  Friday  kept  sweet  for  two  days.  And,  lastly. 
It  continued  falling  while  the  Israelites  abode  in 
the  wilderness,  but  ceased  as  soon  as  they  came 
out  of  it,  and  had  corn  to  eat  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan. 

Manna,  in  the   materia  medica,  the  juice  of 
several  diflerent  trees  of  the  ash  kind,  either  na- 
turdly  concreted  on   the  plants,  or  exsiccated 
Vol,.  XIII. 


and  purified  by  art.  Tiiere  are  several  sorts  of 
manna  in  the  shops.  The  larger  pieces,  called 
flake  manna,  are  usually  preferred ;  though  the 
smaller  grains  are  equally  good,  provided  they 
are  white,  or  of  a  pale  yellow  color ;  very  light, 
of  a  sweet,  not  unpleasant  taste,  and  free  from 
any  visible  impurities.  Some  injudiciously  pre- 
fer the  fat  honey-like  manna,  but  this  has  either 
been  exposed  to  a  moist  air,  or  damaged  by 
water.  This  kind  of  manna  is  said  to  be  some- 
times counterfeited  by  a  composition  of  sugar 
and  honey  mixed  with  a  little  scammony ;  there 
is  also  a  factitious  manna,  which  is  white  and 
dry,  said  to  be  composed  of  sugar,  manna, 
and  some  purgatiye  ingredient,  boiled  to  a 
proper  consi'Stence.  This  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  weight,  solidity,  untransparent  whiteness, 
and  by  its  taste,  which  is  different  from  that  of 
manna.  Manna  is  a  mild  agreeable  laxative; 
and  may  be  given  with  safety  to  children  and 
pregnant  women :  though,  in  some  constitutions, 
it  produces  flatulencies  and  distensions  of  the 
viscera ;  but  these  inconveniences  may  be  pre- 
vented by  the  addition  of  any  warm  aromatic. 
It  operates  so  weakly,  that  it  does  not  produce 
the  full  effect  of  a  cathartic,  unless  taken  in  large 
doses ;  and  hence  it  is  rarely  given  by  itself.  It 
may  be  commodiously  dissolved  in  the  purging 
mineral  waters,  or  joined  to  the  cathartic  salts, 
senna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like.  Geoffrey  recom- 
mends acuating  it  with  a  few  grains  of  emetic 
tartar  ;  by  this  management,  he  says,  bilious  se- 
rum will  be  plentifully  evacuated,  without  any 
nausea,  gripes,  or  other  inconvenience.  Vallis- 
nieri  says,  that  the  efficacy  of  this  drug  is  greatly 
promoted  by  cassia.     See  Cassia. 

Manna  Tree,  a  species  of  the  ash,  and  a  na- 
tive of  Calabria.  See  Fraxinus.  The  shoots 
of  this  tree  are  much  shorter,  and  the  joints 
closer  together,  than  those  of  the  common  ash  ; 
the  small  leaves  are  shorter,  deeper  sawed  on  their 
edges,  and  of  a  lighter  green.  The  flowers  come 
out  from  the  side  of  the  branches,  which  are  of 
a  purple  color,  and  appear  in  the  spring  before 
the  leaves  come  out.  The  tree  is  of  humble 
growth,  seldom  rising  more  than  fifteen  or  six- 
teen feet  high  in  this  country.  A  great  quantity 
of  fine  manna  is  gathered  at  Carini  in  Sicily, 
oozing  from  a  kind  of  ash  tree  with  a  bark 
similar  to  that  of  the  ebony,  and  a  leaf  somewhat 
like  the  acacia.  M.  Denon  says,  it  is  produced 
from  young  trees  about  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
when  only  about  eight  feet  high.  Incisions  are 
then  made  horizontally  in  the  bark,  a"nd  from 
these  the  manna  flows.  These  are  made  from  the 
earth  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  are  repeated 
every  two  days  from  the  end  of  July  till  the  cir- 
oilation  is  st()p])ed  in  tlie  course  of  the  year,  or 
till  the  manna  becomes  worse  in  quality.  It 
exudes  first  as  a  wiiite  frotliy  liquor  extremely 
light,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  of  an  agreeable 
flavor,  which  is  coag\iIated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  assumes  an  appearance  somewhat  resembling 
stalactites.  Tliis  is  the  best  kind,  and  by  the 
people  of  that  country  is  called  lachrymatory  or 
cane  manna.  The  inferior  kind  appears  first  in 
the  form  of  a  glutinous  and  higher  colored 
liquor,  which  is  received  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Indian  fig,  placed  for  that  purpose  at  the  foot  ot 
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the  tree       This  also  congeals  by  the  heat  of  the  ble  danger  ;  of  corruption  of  religion,  and  deprava- 

sun  ;  tliough  it  is  more  heavy,  purgative,  and  of  tion  of  manners,  both  capital.  Id. 

much  less  value   than  the  former.       It  is  called         It  can  hardly  be  imagined  how  gre  it  a  difference 

fat  manna  •   in  this  part  only  resides  the  faint  and  was  in  the  humour,  disposition,  and  mamier,  of  tho 

disacr'reeable  flavor  observable  in  manna  ;  for  the  army  under  Essex,  and  the  other  under  VV^aller 


cane  manna  is  of  an  agreeable  flavor,  and  is  an 
excellent  stomachic.  It  is  got  off  from  the  bark 
of  the  tree  by  bending  and  shaking  it.  In  rainy 
seasons  it  must  be  gathered  every  day,  which 
both  lessens  the  quantity  and  renders  it  of  infe- 
rior quality.  When  the  stem  of  tiie  tree  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  incisions,  they  cut  it  down 
close  to  the  ground  ;  after  which  it  pushes  out 
new  tufts,  one  or  two  stems  of  which  are  pre- 
served, and  at  a  proper  age  ])roduce  manna  as 
before.  This  tree  is  propagated  by  seed,  and 
afterwards  transplanting  it.  The  wood  is  hard 
and  heavy,  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  recommended 
in  the  dropsy.  It  thrives  only  in  hot  climates, 
and  requires  to  be  exposed  to  the  north  winds  to 
make  it  productive;  but  M.  Denon  is  of  opinion 
that  it  might  be  propagated,  and  would  produce 
manna,  in  Provence  in  France.  The  Sicilian 
manna  is  dearer  and  more  esteemed  than  tliat  of 
Calabria,  though  the  latter  is  more  generally 
known  and  cultivated.     The  tree  does  not  grow 


Clarendon, 

This  universe  we  have  possest,  and  luled, 
In  a  mtinner  at  our  will,  the  affairs  of  earth. 

Milton. 
Others  out  of    mannerliness    and  respect  to  God 
though  they  deny  this  universal  soul  of  the  universe, 
yet  have  devised  several  systems  of  the  universe. 

Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 
In  my  divine  P<milia  make  me  blest. 
Find  thou  the  manner,  and  the  means  prepare ; 
Possession,  more  than  conquest,  is  my  care. 

Dry  den. 
Good  manners  bound  her  to  invite 
The  stranger  dame  to  be  her  guest  that  night. 

Id. 
Every  fool  carries  more  or  less  in  his  face  the  sig- 
nature  of  his  manners,  more  legible  in   some  than 
others.  L'Estrange. 

The  real  honest  man,  however  plain  or  simple  he 
appears,  has  that  highest  species,  honesty  itself,  in 
view  ;  and,  instead  of  outward  forms  or  symmetries, 
is  struck  with  that  of  inward  character,  the  harmony 
and  numbers  of  the  heart,  and  beauty  of  the  affec- 


in  any  other  part  of  the  island  excepting  about     tions,  which  form  the  manners  and  conduct  of  a  truly 


Carini,  where  it  is  a  native 

MAN'NEll,  M.  s.         -\      Fr.  manure ;    Ital. 
Man'nerly,  «<//.  {^munierl;    Span,   ma- 

Man'nerliness,  n.  s.  i  neire,  manera.  Mode; 
Man'ners,/)/m.  J  method;  habit;    cus- 

tom; peculiarity  of  any  kind;  hence  sort;  kind; 
character  of  the  mind,  or  behaviour;  proper 
behaviour.  'Taken  in  the  manner'  seems  written 
for  taken  in  the  mainour.     See  Mainour. 

And  thei  clipiden  hem  and  denounciden  to  hem, 
that  on  no  maner  thei  schulden  speke,  neither  teche 
in  the  name  of  ihesus.  Wiclif.  Dedis.  iv. 

What  manner  of  men  were  they  whom  ye  slew! 

Judges. 
Tlie  bread  is  in  a  manner  common. 

1  Sam.  xxi.  5. 
It  is  in  a  manner  done  already  ; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  dispatched 
To  the  seaside.  Sliakspeare.   King  John. 

All  manner  of  men  assembled  here  in  arms  against 
God's  peace  and  the  king's  :  we  charge  you  to  repair 
to  your  dwelling-places.  Id.   Henrii  VI. 

Our  griefs  and  not  our  manners  reason  now.     Id. 

Ungracious  wretch, 
Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves. 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preached.  Id. 

Dear  Kate,  yow  and  I  cannot  be  confined  within 
the  weak  list  of  a  country's  fashion:  we  are  the 
makers  of  manners,  Kate.  ■'"• 

Tut ;  tut ;  here's  a  mannerly  forbearance.        /(/. 
If  the  envy  be  general  in  a  manner  upon  all  the 
ministers  of  an  estate,  it  is  truly  upon  the  state  it- 
self. Baco7i's  Essaiis. 

The  kinds  of  musick  have  most  operation  upon 
manners :  as,  to  make  them  warlike  ;  to  make  them 
soft  and  effeminate.  Bacon. 

If  1  melt  into  melancholy  while  I  write,  I  shall 
be  taken  in  the  manner ;  and  I  sit  by  one  too  tender 
to  these  impressions.  Donne. 

The  same  act  varies  in  the  manner  of  doing,  and 
in  the  intention  of  the  doer.  Bp.  Hall. 

What  must  our  complete  traveller  stake  down  for 
this  goodly  furniture  of  his  gentry?  If  not  loss, 
danger ;  danger  of  the  best  part,  if  not  all 


dou- 


social  life.  Shaftesbury. 

None  but  the  careless  and  the  confident  would 
rush  rudely  into  the  presence  of  a  great  man  :  and 
shall  we,  in  our  applications  to  the  great  God,  take 
that  to  be  religion,  which  the  conunon  reason  of 
mankind  will  not  allow  to  be  mannersl  South. 

His  princes  are  as  much  distinguished  by  their 
manners  as  by  their  dominions ;  and  even  those 
among  them,  whose  characters  seem  wholly  made  up 
of  courage,  differ  from  one  another  as  to  the  particu- 
lar kinds.  Addison. 

Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin,  affront  the  God  whom 
we  serve,  and  vilify  religion  ;  not  to  oppose  them, 
by  whatever  mannerly  names  we  may  palliate  the  of- 
fence, is  not  modesty  but  cowardice,  and  a  traitorous 
desertion  of  our  allegiance  to  Christ.  Rogers. 

The  temptations  of  prosperity  insinuate  them- 
selves after  a  gentle,  but  very  powerful,  manner. 

Atterbury. 
As  a  n»an  is  known  by  his  company,  so  a  man's 
company  may  be  known  by  his  ma7i)ier  of  expressing 
himself.  Swift . 

Your  passion  bends 
Its  forces  against  your  nearest  friends  ; 
Which  manners,  decency,  and  pride, 
Have  taught  you  from  the  world  to  hide.     Id. 
Some  men  have  a  native  dignity  in  their  manners, 
which  will  procure  them  more  regard  by  a  look,  than 
others  can  obtain  by  the  most  imperious  commands. 

Clarissa. 
Augustinus  does  in  a  manner  confess  the  charge. 

Baker. 
It  is  with  books  as  with  women,  where  a  certain 
plainness  of  manner  and  of  diess  is  more  engaging, 
than  that  glare  of  paint,  and  airs,  and  apparel, 
which  may  dazzle  the  eye,  but  reaches  not  the  af- 
fections. Hume. 

The  force  of  his  comick  scenes  has  suffered  little 
diminution  from  tiie  changes  made  by  a  century  and 
a  half  in  manners  or  in  words. 

Johnson.   Preface  to  Sliakspeare. 
Fear,  being  an  apprehension  of  pain  or  death,  it 
operates  in  a  manner  that  resembles  actual  lain. 

Burke. 
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When  Cromwell  fought  for  power,   and  while  lie 
reigned 
The  proud  protector  of  the  power  he  gained, 
Religion  harsh,  intolerant,  austere, 
Parent  of  manners  like  herself  severe. 
Drew  a  rough  copy  of  the  Christian  face, 
Without  the  smile,  the  sweetness,  or  the  grace. 

Couper. 

Manner,  in  painting,  a  habitude  that  a  mau 
acquires  in  the  three  principal  parts  of  painting,  the 
management  of  colors,  lights,  and  shadows ; 
which  is  either  good  or  bad  according  as  the 
painter  has  practised  more  or  less  after  the  truth, 
with  judgment  and  study.  But  the  best  painter 
is  he  who  has  no  manner  at  all.  The  good 
or  bad  choice  he  makes  is  called  gout. 

MANNHARTSBERG,  a  mountain  cliain  in 
Austria,  extending  from  north  to  south,  begin- 
ning at  the  frontier  of  Moravia,  and  terminating 
at  the  Danube.  It  divides  the  part  of  Lower 
Austria  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  into 
the  quarter  above  and  tiie  quarter  under  the 
Mannhartsberg  ;  the  former  comprehending  the 
tract  extending  from  the  above  mountain  on  the 
east,  to  the  frontier  of  Upper  Austria  west,  and 
having  an  area  of  1850  square  miles.  It  is 
well  cultivated  and  populous;  the  chief  products 
being  corn,  saffron,  and  an  inferior  wine.  The 
Danube  forms  its  southern  boundary,  and  the 
principal  town  is  Crems. 

The  quarter  under  the  Mannhartsberg  extends 
between  the  above  mountain  on  the  west,  and 
the  Hungarian  frontier.  Its  form  is  square ;  its 
area  about  1900  square  miles,  and  its  produc- 
tions similar  to  those  of  the  above  quarter  :  but 
in  the  south-east  district  an  immense  quantity  of 
poultry  is  bred  for  Vienna.  It  is  watered  north 
by  the  Theya,  south  by  the  Danube,  and  east  l^y 
the  March.  The  chief  town  is  Kloster-Neuburg. 
MANNING  (Owen),  a  celebrated  antiquarian 
writer,  was  born  at  Orlingbury  in  Northampton- 
shire in  1721.  He  received  his  education  at 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  society 
he  became  fellow,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.  D. 
in  1753.  In  17C0  he  obtained  a  prebend  in  the 
catliedral  of  Lincoln.  In  1763  he  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Godalming,  and  in  1769  to  that 
of  Pepperharrow  in  Surrey.  He  died  in  If'Ol. 
Mr.  Manning  published  the  Saxon  Dictionary, 
begun  by  Mr.  Lye ;  Illustrations  of  the  Will  of 
Alfred  ;  and  two  sermons.  After  his  death  his 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Surrey 
was  completed  by  Mr.  Bray,  in  3  vols,  folio. 

iV'Ianning  the  Varus  (Fr.  ranger  du  monde 
sur  les  vergues),  the  act  of  ranging  the  people 
on  the  yards,  rigging,  &,c.,  either  in  honor  of  some 
illustrious  visitor,  upon  hoisting  the  flag  of  some 
favorite  admiral,  or  in  commemoration  of  some 
splendid  victory.  This  exhibition  has  often 
proved  fatal  to  some  of  our  brave  seamen,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  dispensed  with,  unless 
upon  very  particular  occasions,  as  from  its  very 
nature  it  must  always  be  attended  with  consider- 
ablt-  danger ;  and  it  is  well  known  lliat  many  of 
our  admirals  are  too  firmly  convinced  of  the 
attachment  of  their  tars  to  require  such  a  testi- 
mony of  their  zeal  or  affection  ;  and,  mucli  to 
•'^eir  credit,  have  forbidden  such  a  compliment 
lO  be  paid  them. 


MANOMETER,  or  Manoscope,  from^ovoc, 
rare   or  thin,  and  fitrptw,  to  measure;   an  in- 
strument to  show  or  measure  the  alterations  in 
the  rarity  or  density  of  the  air.     The  manometer 
differs  from  the  barometer  in  this,  that  the  latter 
only  serves  to  measure  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  of  the  column  of  air  ovgr  it;  but  the 
former,  the  density  of  the  air  in   which   it   is 
found ;  which  density  depends  not  only  on  the 
weight  of  tlie  atmosphere,  but  also  on  the  action 
of  heat  and  cold,  &o.     Authors,  however,  gene- 
rally   confound    the   two    together;  and    Boyle 
himself  gives  a  very  good  manometer,  under  the 
name  of  a  statical  barometer.     Manometers  of 
a  different  kind   were  made  use  of  by  colonel 
Roy,  in  his  attempts  to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
barometer.     'They  were,'  says  he,  'of  various 
lengths,  from   four  to  upwards  of  eight   feet : 
they  consisted  of  straight  tubes,  wliose  bores  were 
commonly  from  one-fifteenth  to  one-twenty-fifth 
of  an  inch  diameter.     The  capacity  of  the  tube 
was  carefully  measured,  by  making  a  column  of 
quicksilver,  about   three   or  four   inches   long, 
move  along  it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  These 
spaces  were  severally  marked  with  a  fine-edged 
file  on  the  tubes ;  and  transferred  from  them  to 
long  slips  of  pasteboard,  for  the  subsequent  con- 
struction of  the  scales  respectively  belonging  to 
each.     The  bulb,  attaclied   to  one  end  of  the 
manometer  at  the  glass-house,  was  of  the  form  of 
a  pear,  whose  point  being  occasionally  opened, 
dry  or  moist  air  could  be  readily  admitted,  and 
tlie  bulb  sealed  again,  without  any  sensible  alter- 
ation in  its  capacity.    The  air  was  confined  by  a 
column  of  quicksilver,  long  or  short,  and  with 
the    bulb   downwards    or    upwards,   according 
to  the  nature  of  the  proposed  experiment.    Here 
it   must   be  observed  that,  from   the  adhesion 
of  tiie  quicksilver  to  the  tube,  the  instrument 
will    not  act  truly,  except  it  be  in  a  vertical 
position  ;  and  even  then  it  is  necessary  to  give  it 
a  small  degree  of  motion,  to  bring  the  quicksilver 
into   its  true  place ;  where   it  will    remain   in 
equilibrio  between  the  exterior  jiressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  one  side,  and  the  interior  elastic 
force  of  the  confined  air  on  the  other.    Pounded 
ice  and  water  were  used  to  fix  a  freezing  point 
on  the  tube ;  and,  by  means  of  salt  and  ice,  the 
air  was   farther   condensed,   generally   4°,  and 
sometimes   5°  or   6°   below   zero.      The   ther- 
mometer and  manometer  were  then  placed  in  a 
tin  vessel  among  water,  which  was  brought  into 
violent   ebullition ;    where   having  remained   a 
sufficient  time,  and  motion  being  given  to  the 
manometer,  a  boiling  point  was  marked  thereon. 
After  this  the  fire  was  removed,  and  the  gradual 
descents  of  the  piece  of  quicksilver,  correspond- 
ing to  every  20°  of  temperature  in  the  thermo- 
meter, were  successively  marked  on  a  deal  rod 
applied  to  the  manometer.    It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  both  instruments,  wiiile  in  the  water,  were 
in  circumstances  perfectly  similar;  that  is,  the 
ball  and  bulb  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
In  order  to  be  certain  that  no  air  had  escaped  by 
the  side  of  the  quicksilver,  during  the  operation, 
the  manometer  was  frequently  placed  a  second 
!ime  in  melting  ice.     If  the  barometer  had  not 
altered  between  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
experiment,    the    quicksilver     always    became 
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stationary  at  or  near  the  first  mark.  If  any  sud- 
den change  had  taken  place  in  the  weight  of  tiie 
atmosphere,  during  that  interval,  the  same  was 
noted,  and  allowance  made  for  it  in  afterwards 
proportioning  the  spaces.  Long  tubes,  with 
bores  truly  cylindrical,  or  of  any  uniform  figure, 
are  scarcely  ever  met  with.  Such,  however,  as 
were  used  in  these  experiments  generally  tapered 
in  a  pretty  regular  manner  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  observed  and  equated  manometrical 
spaces  being  laid  down  on  the  pasteboard  con- 
taining the  measures  of  the  tube,  the  212°  of  the 
thermometer,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  sections 
of  the  bore,  were  constructed  alongside  of  them  ; 
hence  the  coincidences  with  each  other  were 
easily  seen,  and  the  number  of  therraometrical 
degrees  answering  to  each  manometrical  space 
readily  transferred  into  a  table  prepared  for  the 
purpose.' 

MAN'OR,  71.  s.  Old  Fr.  manoir  ;  barbarous 
Lat.  manerium .  A  legal  rule  or  government. 
See  below. 

Trouthe  him  selfe  over  al  and  al 
Had  chose  his  manor  principal 
In  her,  that  was  his  resting  place. 

Chaucer's  Dreme. 
My  parks,  my  walks,  my  maiwrs  that  I  had, 

Ev'n  now  forsake  me ;  and  of  all  my  lands 

Is  nothing  left  me.  Shakspea re .   Heia-y  Tl. 

In  these  days,  a  manor  rather  signifies  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  royalty  incorporeal,  than  the  land  or  site  : 
for  a  man  may  have  a  manor  in  gross,  as  the  law 
terms  it,  that  is,  the  right  and  interest  of  a  court- 
baron,  with  the  perquisites  thereto  belonging. 

Coil  ell. 

If  parliament  were  to  consider  the  sporting  with  re- 
putation of  as  much  importance  as  sporting  on  ma- 
nors,  and  pass  an  act  for  the  preservation  of  fame, 
there  are  many  would  thank  them  for  the  bill. 

Sheridan. 

Manor,  from  maneo,  to  stay,  as  being  the 
usual  residence  of  the  owner,  seems  to  have  been 
a  district  of  ground  held  by  lords  or  great  person- 
ages ;  who  kept  in  their  own  hands  so  much  land 
as  was  necessary  for  the  use  of  their  families. 
These  lands  were  called  terra  dominicales,  or 
demesne  lands ;  being  occupied  by  the  lord,  or 
dorainus  manerii,  and  his  servants.  The  other, 
or  tenemental  lands,  they  distributed  among 
their  tenants ;  which,  from  the  different  modes 
of  tenure,  were  called  and  distinguished  by  two 
different  names.  1st.  book  land,  or  charter 
land,  which  was  held  by  a  deed  under  certain 
rents  and  free  services,  and  in  effect  differed 
nothing  from  free  soccage  lands ;  and  hence  have 
arisen  most  of  the  freehold  tenants  who  hold  of 
particular  manors,  and  owe  suit  and  service  to 
the  same.  The  other  species  was  called  folk 
land,  which  was  held  by  no  assurance  in  writing, 
but  distributed  among  the  common  folk  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  lord,  and  resumed  at  his  dis- 
cretion ;  being  indeed  land  held  in  villenage. 
See  ViLLENAOE.  The  residue  of  the  manor, 
being  uncultivated,  was  termed  the  lord's  waste, 
and  served  for  public  roads,  and  for  common  of 
pasture  to  the  lord  and  his  tenants.  Manors 
were  formerly  called  baronies,  as  they  still  are 
lordships;  and  each  lord  or  baron  was  empow- 
ered to  hold  a  domestic  court,  called  the  court 
baroD,  for  redressing   misdemeanors  and   nui- 


sances within  the  manor,  and  for  settling  disputes 
of  property  among  the  tenants.  This  court  is 
an  mseparable  ingredient  of  every  manor ;  and 
if  the  number  of  suitors  should  so  fail  as  not  to 
leave  sufficient  to  make  a  jury  or  homage, 
that  is,  two  tenants  at  the  least,  the  manor 
itself  is  lost.  See  Court.  In  early  times  the 
king's  greater  barons,  who  had  a  large  extent  of 
territory  held  under  the  crown,  granted  out  fre- 
quently smaller  manors  to  inferior  persons  to  be 
held  of  themselves;  which  therefore  now  con- 
tinue to  be  held  under  a  superior  lord,  who  is 
called  in  such  cases  the  lord  paramount  over  all 
these  manors ;  and  his  seignory  is  frequently 
termed  an  honor,  not  a  manor  ;  especially  if  it 
has  belonged  to  an  ancient  feudal  baron,  or 
has  been  at  any  time  in  the  hands  of  the  crown. 
In  imitation  whereof  these  inferior  lords  began 
to  carve  out  and  grant  to  others  still  more  minute 
estates,  to  be  held  as  of  themselves,  and  were  so 
proceeding  downwards  in  infinitum,  till  the 
superior  lords  observed  that,  by  this  method 
of  subinfeudation,  they  lost  all  their  feudal  profits 
of  wardships,  marriages,  and  escheats,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  these  mesne  or  middle  lords, 
who  were  the  immediate  superiors  of  the  terre 
tenant,  or  him  who  occupied  the  land  ;  and  also 
that  the  mesne  lords  themselves  were  so  impov- 
erished thereby,  that  they  were  disabled  from 
performing  their  services  to  their  own  superiors. 
This  occasioned,  first,  that  provision  in  the 
thirty-second  chapter  of  Magna  Charta,  9  Hen. 
III.,  that  no  man  should  either  give  or  sell  his 
land,  without  reserving  sufficient  to  answer  the 
demands  of  his  lord  ;  and,  afterwards,  the  statute 
of  Westminster  3,  or  quia  emptores,  18  Edw.  I. 
c.  1,  which  directs  that,  upon  all  sales,  or  feoff- 
ments of  land,  the  feoffee  should  hold  the  same, 
not  of  his  immediate  feoffer,  but  of  the  chief  lord 
of  the  fee,  of  whom  such  feoffer  himself  held  it. 
But,  these  provisions  not  extending  to  the  king's 
own  tenants  in  capite,  the  like  law  concerning 
them  is  declared  by  the  statutes  of  praerogativa 
regis,  17  Edw.  II.  c.  G,  and  of  34  Edw.  fll.  c, 
15,  by  which  last  all  subinfeudations,  previous 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  were  confirmed;  but 
all  subsequent  to  that  period  were  left  open  to 
the  king's  prerogative.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that 
all  manors  existing  at  this  day  must  have  existed 
as  early  as  Edward  I.,  for  it  is  essential  to  a 
manor  that  there  be  tenants  who  hold  of  the 
lord  ;  and,  by  the  operation  of  these  statutes,  no 
tenant  in  capite  since  the  accession  of  that 
prince,  and  no  tenant  of  a  common  lord  since 
the  statute  of  quia  emptores,  could  create  any 
new  tenants  to  hold  of  himself.  See  Villenage. 

MANRESA,  MiNOROSA,  or  Manxes,  a  large 
town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  on  the  river  Car- 
dener,  which  a  little  below  this  place  falls  into 
the  Llobregat.  It  has  a  castle,  six  convents, 
and  a  church,  together  with  various  manufac- 
tures of  silk  (on  an  extensive  scale),  hats,  gun- 
powder, sugar  of  lead,  and  hair-cloth.  Population 
9000.  Twenty-nine  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Barcelona. 

MANS,  Le,  a  considerable  town  of  France, 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  stands 
on  an  eminence  by  the  side  of  that  river.  The 
streets,  though  narrow,  are  airy  and  clean  ;  the 
market-place  is  spacious  ;  and  there  are  several 
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agreeable  promenades.  The  public  buildingo 
and  institutions  worth  notice  are  the  cathedral, 
and  other  churches,  a  public  library,  and  muse- 
um, and  the  hospital*.  Here  are  considerable 
manufactures  of  linen,  sail-cloth,  serge,  Hannel, 
drug'^ets,  and  wax  candles ;  and  smaHer  manu- 
factures of  leather,  gloves,  paper,  and  soap. 
This  town  was  a  place  of  consequence  in  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  and  has  suffered  severely 
from  fires,  and  the  civil  wars  of  the  thirteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  Population  18,500. 
Twenty  miles  south  of'Alen^on,  and  seventy-five 
west  by  north  of  Orleans. 

MANSAROWAR,  Manas-sarowar,  or,  as  it 
is  called  by  the  Tartars,  Mapang,  the  lake  of 
Brahma,  is  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Himmalaya  Mountains,  and  is  considered  by  the 
Hindoos  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  tiieir  various 
places  of  pilgrimage.  In  the  mythological  poems 
mention  is  frequently  made  of  two  lakes,  situated 
among  the  Himmalaya  Mountains,  named  the 
Mana  Sarovara  and  the  Vindu  Sarovara,  from 
which  issue  several  of  their  sacred  rivers. 
According  to  Prawn  Poory,  a  travelling  devo- 
tee, the  Mansarowar  Lake  is  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated plain,  covered  with  long  grass,  to  the 
north  of  which  is  a  conical  hill,  dedicated  to 
Mahadeva.  The  Tartars  are  said  to  carry  a 
portion  of  the  ashes  of  their  friends  from  a 
very  great  distance,  to  be  thrown  into  the  ]\Ia- 
pang.  For  a  long  period  it  was  supposed  that 
this  lake  was  the  source  of  the  Ganges ;  but  it 
has  been  well  ascertained  that  that  river  rises 
from  under  a  bed  of  snow  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Himmalaya  chain.     See  Ganges. 

Mr.  Moorcroft  visited  this  lake  in  1812,  and 
is  of  opinion  that  it  has  no  considerable  outlet. 
His  stay  was,  however,  too  short  to  allow  of  his 
making  the  complete  circuit  of  it;  and  it  has 
been  conjectured,  that  although  no  river  runs 
from  it,  it  may  nevertheless  have  some  drains 
which  carry  off  its  superfluous  waters  into  the 
Rawan  Lake,  situated  some  miles  to  the  west, 
and  from  which  the  river  Suttelege,  or  Sutlege, 
has  its  rise.  Mansarowar,  or  Mapang,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  situated  about  31°  of  N.  lat.,  and 
81°  of  E.  long.  It  is  of  an  oval  form  ;  being 
about  fifteen  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
eleven  broad  from  north  to  south.  The  water  is 
very  clear  and  wholesome. 

MANSE,  ra.s.  3      Lat.  jwarisio.    A  residence; 

Man'sion.  5a  farm  and  farm-house;  par- 
sonage-house :  the  lord's  house  in  a  manor;  any 
important  house  or  abode. 

All  these  are  but  ornaments  of  that  divine  spark 
within  you,  which,  being  descended  from  lieaven, 
could  not  elsewhere  pick  out  so  sweet  a  mansion. 

■Siilney. 

A  fault  no  less  grievous,  if  so  be  it  were  true,  than 
if  some  king  should  build  his  maHsiojj-house  by  the 
model  of  Solomon's  palace.  Iluukcr. 

To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes, 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles  in  a  place 
From  whence  himself  does  fly  !  he  loves  us  not. 

Shakspeare. 
These  poets  near  our  princes  sleep, 

And  in  one  grave  their  mansions  keep.    ' Venbam. 

Thy  mansion  wants  thee,  Adam  ;  rise. 
First  man,  of  men  innumerable  ordained  ; 


First  father !  called  by  thee,  I  come  thy  guide 

To  the  garden  of  bliss,  thy  seat  prepared,      lyiltou. 

A  mansiun  is  provided  for  thee  ;  more  fair 
Than  this,  and  worthy  Heaven's  peculiar  care. 
Not  framed  of  common  earth.  Dryden. 

Nor  fears  to  crave 
Death,  instant  death,  impatient  for  the  grave, 
That  seat  of  peace,  that  mansion  of  repose. 
Where  rest  and  mortals  are  no  longer  foes. 

Young. 
And  such  in  ancient  halls  and  mansio7is  drear 
May  still  be  seen  ;  but  perforated  sore. 
And  drilled  in  holes,  the  solid  oak  is  found, 
By  worms  voracious  eaten  through  and  through. 

Coicper. 
MANSFELD  (Peter  Ernest),  count  of,  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  fami- 
lies in  Germany.  In  1552  he  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Ivoy,  where  he  commanded.  He  was  after- 
wards of  great  service  to  the  Catholics  at  the 
battle  of  Montcontour.  Being  made  governor  of 
Luxemburg,  he  maintained  tranquillity  in  that 
province,  while  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands  was 
a  prey  to  civil  war.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
made  a  prince  of  the  empire.  He  died  at  Lux- 
emburg March  21st,  1604,  aged  eighty-seven. 
His  mausoleum  in  bronze,  in  the  chapel  bearing 
his  name,  at  Luxemburg,  is  an  admirable  work. 
Abbe  Schannat  wrote  his  life  in  Latin,  Luxem- 
burg, 1707. 

Mansfeld  (Ernest  de),  the  illegitimate  son  of 
the  count,  by  a  lady  of  Malines,  was  educated  at 
Brussels  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He 
was  employed  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  that  of  the  emperor 
in  Hungary,  together  with  his  brother  Charles, 
count  of  Mansfeld.  He  was  legitimated  on 
account  of  his  bravery  by  Rodolphus  11. ;  but 
his  father's  posts  and  possessions  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  having  been  refused  him,  contrary  to 
promise,  he,  in  1610,  joined  the  Protestant 
princes.  Being  now  become  a  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  house  of  Austria,  who  called  him 
the  Attila  of  Christianity,  he  placed  himself  in 
16 18  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents  in  Bohemia, 
and  obtained  possession  of  Pilsen  inl612.  Though 
his  troops  were  defeated  in  several  battles,  he 
]ienetrated  into  the  palatinate,  took  several 
towns,  ravaged  Alsace,  made  himself  master  of 
Haguenau,  and  defeated  the  Bavarians.  At 
length  he  was  totally  defeated  by  VValstein  at 
Dassau,  in  April,  1626.  He  gave  up  the  com- 
mand of  Jiis  remaining  troops  to  the  duke  of 
Weimar,  intending  to  pass  into  the  Venetian 
states,  but  died  in  a  village  between  Zara  and 
Spalatro,  A.D.  1626,  aged  forty-six.  He  was 
bold,  intrepid  in  danger,  and  the  most  skilful 
negociator  of  his  age.  He  possessed  a  natural 
eloquence,  and  knew  how  to  insinuate  himself 
into  the  hearts  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  gain. 
He  was  greedy  of  others' wealth,  and  prodigal  of 
liis  own.  Not  wishing  to  die  in  his  bed,  he 
dressed  himself  in  his  finest  robes,  put  on  his 
sword,  sat  up,leaning  upon  two  domestics,  and  in 
tiiis  position  breathed  his  last.  Having  received 
information  that  Cazel,  in  whom  he  placed  the 
greatest  confidence,  had  communicated  his  plans 
to  the  Austrian  chief,  he  gave  him  300  rix- 
dollars,  and  sent  him  to  count  Buquoy,  with  a 
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letter  in  these  words,  '  Cazel  being  attached  to 
you  and  not  to  me,  I  send  him  to  you,  that  you 
may  have  the  benefit  of  his  services.' 

Mansfeld,  a  district  of  Saxony,  to  the  west 
of  Leipsic,  formerly  a  county  of  the  German 
e;npire,  and  dependent,  as  a  fief,  on  Magdeburg 
and  Saxony.  The  area  is  420  square  miles,  and 
population  60,000. 

Mansfeld,  or  Thai.  Mansfeld,  a  town  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Thalbach,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Merseburg.  Population  1300. 
Forty-two  miles  W.N.  W.  of  Leipsic. 

MANSFIELD,  a  market  town  of  Notting- 
hamshire, in  the  forest  of  Sherwood,  139  miles 
from  London.  It  was  anciently  a  royal  demesne. 
It  has  a  market  on  Thursday,  and  two  fairs.  By 
an  ancient  custom  of  this  manor,  the  heirs  were 
declared  of  age  as  soon  as  born.  It  is  a  well-built 
town,  and  carries  on  a  good  trade  in  malt.  Its 
market  is  well  stocked  with  corn,  cattle,  &c.  It 
has  a  charity-school  for  thirty-six  boys.  It  has  a 
small  manufactory  of  stockings,  and  was  for- 
merly noted  for  its  soap. 

]\IANSIO,  a  term  often  mentioned  in  itinera- 
ries, denoting  inns  on  the  public  roads  to  lodge 
in,  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  each 
other.  (Lactantius.)  In  the  lower  ages  it  came 
lo  denote  an  encampment  for  one  night.  (Lam- 
pridius.) 

Mansio,  or  jNIansus,  was  sometimes  also 
used  in  tlie  same  sense  with  hide ;  that  is,  for 
as  much  land  as  one  plough  could  till  in  a 
year. 

MANSIR,  a  beautiful  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  province  of  Lahore,  belonging  to  the  Seiks. 
It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  large  siieet  of  water, 
containing  a  variety  of  fishes,  which  are  held 
sacred,  and  live  unmolested  by  the  natives.  Long. 
74°  20'  E.,  lat.  32°  50'  N. 

Manslaughter  may  be  either  voluntary, 
upon  a  sudden  heat;  or  involuntary,  but  in  the 
commission  of  some  unlawful  act.  These  were 
called,  in  the  Gothic  constitutions,  homicidia 
vulgaria;  qua;  aut  casu,  aut  etiam  sponte  com- 
raittuntur,  sed  in  subitaneo  quodam  iracundiae 
calore  et  impetu.  Hence,  in  manslaughter,  there 
can  be  no  accessories  before  the  fact;  because  it 
must  be  done  without  premeditation. 

MAKSLAUf.HTEn,  IxvoLUNTARV,  differs  from 
homicide  excusable  by  misadventure,  in  this : 
that  misadventure  always  happens  in  consequence 
of  a  lawful  act,  but  this  species  of  manslaughter 
in  consequence  of  an  unlawful  one.  As  if  two 
persons  play  at  sword  and  buckler,  unless  by  the 
king's  command,  and  one  of  them  kills  the 
other  :  this  is  manslaughter,  because  the  original 
act  was  unlawful;  .but  it  is  not  murder,  for  the 
one  had  no  intent  to  do  the  other  any  personal 
mischief.  So  where  a  person  does  an  act,  lawful 
in  itself,  but  in  an  unlawful  manner,  and  without 
due  caution  and  circumspection  ;  as  when  a  work- 
man flings  down  a  stone  or  piece  of  timber  into 
the  street,  and  kills  a  man ;  this  may  be  either 
misadventure,  manslaughter,  or  murder,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  origi- 
nal act  was  done.  If  it  were  in  a  country  village, 
where  few  passengers  are,  and  he  calls  out  to  all 
people  to  have  a  care,  it  is  a  misadventure  only  : 
but  if  it  were  in  London,  or  other  populous 
.owns,  where  people  are  continually  passing,  it 


is  manslaughter,  though  he  gives  loud  warning; 
and  murder,  if  he  knows  of  their  passmg  and 
gives  no  warning  at  all,  for  then  it  is  malice 
against  all  mankind.  In  general,  when  an  invo- 
luntary killing  happens  in  consequence  of  an 
unlawful  act,  it  will  be  either  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, according  to  the  nature  of  the  act 
which  occasioned  it.  If  it  be  in  prosecution  of 
a  felonious  intent,  or  in  its  consequences  naturally 
tending  to  blood-shed,  it  will  be  murder;  but,  if 
no  more  was  intended  than  a  merely  civil  tres- 
pass, it  will  only  amount  to  manslaughter. 

Manslauoiitei;,  \'ollktary.  If,  upon 
sudden  quarrel,  two  persons  figlit,  and  one  oi 
them  kills  the  other,  this  is  manslaughter :  and  so 
it  is  if  they,  upon  such  an  occasion,  go  out  and 
fight  in  a  field ;  for  tiiis  is  one  continued  act  of 
passion  :  and  the  law  pays  that  regard  to  human 
frailty,  as  not  to  put  a  hasty  and  deliberate  act 
upon  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  guilt.  So 
also  if  a  man  be  greatly  provoked,  as  by  pulling 
his  nose,  or  other  great  indignity,  and  immedi- 
ately kills  the  aggressor;  though  this  is  not  ex- 
cusable se  defendendo,  since  there  is  no  absolute 
necessity  for  doing  it  to  preserve^  himself;  yet 
neither  is  it  murder,  for  there  is  no  previous 
malice;  but  it  is  manslaughter.  But  in  this,  and 
in  every  other  case  of  homicide  upon  provoca- 
tion, if  there  be  a  sufl^cient  cooling-time  for  pas- 
sion to  subside  and  reason  to  interpose,  and  the 
person  so  provoked  afterwards  kills  the  other,  this 
is  deliberate  revenge,  and  not  heat  of  blood,  and 
accordingly  amounts  to  murder.  So,  if  a  man 
takes  another  in  the  act  of  adultery  with  his  wife, 
and  kills  him  directly  upon  the  spot;  though  this 
was  allowed  by  the  law  of  Solon,  as  likewise  by 
the  Roman  civil  law  (if  the  adulterer  was  found 
in  the  husband's  own  house),  and  also  among  the 
ancient  Goths;  yet  in  England  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely ranked  in  the  class  of  justifiable  homicide, 
as  in  case  of  a  forcible  rape,  but  it  is  manslaugh- 
ter. It  is,  however,  the  lowest  degree  of  it ;  and 
therefore  in  such  a  case  the  courtdirected  the  burn- 
ing in  the  hand  to  be  gently  inflicted,  because 
there  could  not  be  a  greater  provocation.  Man- 
slaughter, therefore,  on  a  sudden  provocation, 
differs  from  excusable  homicide  se  defendendo  in 
this  :  that  in  one  case  there  is  apparent  necessity, 
for  self-preservation,  to  kill  the  aggressor ;  in  the 
other  no  necessity  at  all,  being  only  a  sudden  act 
of  revenge. 

Manslaughter,  Punishment  of.  As  to  the 
punishment  of  this  degree  of  homicide :  the  crime 
of  manslaughter  amounts  to  felony,  but  within 
the  benefit  of  clergy ;  and  the  offender  shall  be 
burnt  in  the  hand,  and  forfeit  all  his  goods  and 
chattels.  But  there  is  one  species  of  manslaughter, 
which  is  punished  as  murder,  the  benefit  of  clergy 
being  taken  away  from  it  by  statute;  namely, 
the  offence  of  mortally  stabbing  another,  though 
done  upon  sudden  provocation.  See  Stabbimg 
and  ^luRDER. 

MANSOURA,  a  considerable  town  of  Lower 
Egypt,  built  by  the  Saracens  in  the  time  of  the 
crusades.  It  was  the  scene  of  several  actions 
sustained  by  the  French  and  English;  and  is  sup- 
posed by  Dr.  Pocock  to  be  the  Zoan  or  Tanis  of 
more  ancient  times.  Lord  Valentia  speaks  of  it 
as  beautifully  situated  on  ahighbank  of  the  Nile, 
and    adorned    witli    numerous    mosques.      The 
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streets  narrow,  and  the  houses  built  of  brick  ; 
out  a  fourtli  part  of  it  is  in  uiins.  The  trade  is 
carried  on  by  Syrian  Christians,  wlio  export  fine 
rice  from  the  lake  Menzaleh,  and  sal  ammoniac. 
Hatching  chickens,  by  means  of  ovens,  is  carried 
on  here  to  a  great  extent.  Twenty-four  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Damietta. 

MANSOURAH,  a  river  of  Algiers,  anciently 
the  Sisaris,  which  falls  into  the  sea,  about  eigh- 
teen miles  to  the  east  of  Boujeiah.  There  was 
foraierly  a  town  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth. 

MANSTEIN  (Christopher  Herman  de),  was 
born  at  Petersburgh,  September  1st,  1711,  and 
served  long  with  great  distinction  as  a  colonel  in 
the  Russian  armies.  In  1745  he  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Prussia ;  was  appointed 
major-general  of  infantry  in  1754;  and  distin- 
guished himself  on  all  occasions  by  his  bravery 
and  military  knowledge.  He  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Kolin,  and  soon  after  killed  near 
Leutmeritz,  in  1758.  He  devoted  his  leisure 
moments  to  study,  and  was  acquainted  with  al- 
most all  the  languages  of  Europe.  He  wrote 
Historical,  Political,  and  Military  Memoirs  of 
Russia,  in  French;  published  at  Lyons,  1772,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.,  with  plans  and  charts.  These  me- 
moirs commence  with  the  death  of  Catherine  I. 
1727,  and  end  in  1744.  A  suppleme.it  is  added, 
which  goes  back  to  the  times  of  the  ancient  Czarz. 
Mr.  Hume  caused  these  memoirs  to  be  translated 
into  English,  and  published  at  London ;  and  soon 
after  a  German  translation  was  published  at 
Hamburgh  ;  a  French  edition  was  published  by 
M.  Huber  at  Leipsic,  in  1771  ;  and  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  in  1782. 

MAN'SUETE,  adj.  )     Lat.  mansuctus.  Tame; 
Man'suetude,  71.  s.  ji  gentle;  not  ferocious  or 
wild  :  tarneness  ;  gentleness. 

The  angry  lion  did  present  his  paw, 
Which  by  consent  was  given  to  mansuetude ; 

The  fearful  hare  her  ears,  which  by  their  law 
Humility  did  reach  to  fortitude.  Herbert. 

This  holds  not  only  in  domestick  and  munsuele 
birds,  for  then  it  might  be  thought  the  effect  of  ci- 
curatioD  or  institution,  but  also  in  the  wild. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 
MANSUS.  See  Manse. 
Mansus  Presbyteri  is  a  parsonage  or  vica- 
rage house  for  the  incumbent  to  reside  in.  This 
was  originally,  and  still  remains,  an  essential  part 
of  the  endowment  of  a  parish  church  in  Scotland, 
together  with  the  glebe  and  tythes.  It  is  some- 
times called  Presbyterium. 

MANTA,  in  ichthyology,  a  flat  fish  men- 
tioned by  UUoa,  and  others,  as  exceedingly  hurt- 
ful to  the  pearl-fishers,  and  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  that  which  Pliny  has  described  under 
the  name  of  nubes  or  nebula  :  ipsi  ferunt  (Uri- 
natorcs)  et  nubem  quandam  crassescere  super 
capita,  planorum  piscium  similem,  prementem 
eos,  arcentemqnc  a  reciprocando  et  ob  stilos 
praeacutos  lineis  annexos  habere  sese  ;  quia  nisi 
perfossae  ita,  non  recedant  caliginis  et  pavoris, 
ut  arbitror,  opere.  Nubem  enim  sive  nebulam 
(cujus  nomine  id  malum  appellant)  inter  anima- 
lia  hand  ullam  reperit  quisijuam.  (Hist.  Nat. 
lib.  ix.  cap.  46).  This  account  is  much  the  same 
with  that  whicli  the  divers  in  the  American  seas 
give  of  the  manta,  and  the  name  of  nubes,  or  the 
cloud,  is  perfectly  applicable  to  il,   as  it  really 


seems  to  be  a  cloud  to  those  who  are  in  tlie  water 
below  it :  the  swimmers  likewise  carry  long 
knives,  or  sharp  sticks,  to  defend  themselves 
against  these  fish. 

Manta,  Bay  of,  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Guayaquil,  and  king- 
dom of  Quito.  It  is  twenty  mdes  south  of  the 
equator,  and  had  formerly  pearl  fisheries  of  con- 
siderable extent  and  success.  The  fish  called 
manta  abounds  here,  and  is  said  to  have  deterred 
t'le  fishers  from  diving. 

MANTEGNA  *  Andrev/),  was  born  in  a  village 
near  Padua  in  1451,  and  at  first  employed  in 
keeping  sheep.  He  was  placed  with  a  painter, 
who  adopted  him,  and  made  him  his  heir.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  employed  to  paint 
the  altar  of  St.  Sophia  in  Padua,  and  the  four 
evangelists.  James  Bellini,  who  admired  his 
talents,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Mari- 
tegna  painted,  for  the  duke  of  Mantua,  the  Tri- 
umph of  Caesar,  which  is  his  chief-d'oeuvre,  and 
has  been  engraved  in  nine  plates.  The  duke 
made  him  knight  of  his  order.  The  invention  of 
engraving  prints  with  the  graver  is  ascribed  to 
Mantegna.     He  died  at  Mantua  in  1517. 

MANTEL,  or  -\        Sax.    maen- 

Man'tle,  n.  s.,  v.  a.  &  r.  72.   f^il;  Swed.  and 
Mantelet',  ^Teut.    mantel  ; 

Man'tel-tree.  '  Old    Fr.    man- 

tel;  Ital.  and  Span,  inanta;  barbarous  Lat.  man- 
tellum.  A  cloak  or  cover:  mantel  and  mantel-tree 
are  the  cover  or  work  that  conceals  a  chimney  ; 
a  particular  kind  of  fortification :  to  mantle  is  to 
cover  ;  disguise  ;  protect ;  spread  or  difl'use  ; 
gather  on  a  surface ;  to  spread  out  the  wings  : 
mantelet  is  a  diminutive  of  mantel. 

His  cote  arraure  was  of  a  cloth  of  tars, 
Couched  with  perles  white,  and  round  and  grete  ; 
His  sandel  was  of  brent  gold  new  ybete  ; 
A  mantelet  upon  his  shoulders  hanging 
Bret-ful  of  rubies  red,  as  fire  sparkling. 

Chaucer.   Cant,  Tales. 
By  which  the  beauty  of  the  earth  appears, 
The  divers-coloured  mantle  which  she  wears. 

Saudijs. 
We,  well-covered  with  the  night's  black  mantle. 
At  unawares  may  beat  down  Edward's  guard, 
And  seize  himself.  Shakspeare.  Henri/  VI. 

Poor  Tom  drinks  the  green  rnantle  of  the  standing 
pool.  Id.  King  Lear. 

As  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darkness  ;  so  the  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chace  the  ignorant  fumes,  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason.  Id.  Temp 

There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond  ; 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 
With  purpose  to  be  drest  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit.      Shakspeare. 

My  frail  fancy  fed  with  full  delight 
])oth  bathe  in  bliss,  and  manlleth  most  at  ease  ; 
Ne  thinks  of  other  heaven,  but  how  it  might 
Her  heart's  desire  with  most  contentment  pluasc. 

Spenser. 
The  herald  and  children  are  cloathed  with  mantles 
of  sattin  ;  but  the   herald's  mantle  is  streamed  with 
gold.  Bacon. 

It  drinketh  fresh,  flowereth,  and  inantleth  exceed- 
ingly. .    ''^•, 
from  the  Italians  we  may  learn  how  to  raise  fair 
mantels  within  the  rooms,   .nid  how  to  disguise  the 
shafts  of  chimniis.                                            M'otlon. 
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Their  actions  were  disguised  with  mnniles,  very 
usual  in  times  of  disorder,  of  religion  and  justice. 

Hay  ward. 
The  swan  with  arched  neck, 
Between  her  white  wings  mauiling,  row.; 
Her  state  with  oary  feet.     Milton's  Faradise  Lost. 
The  pair  that  clad 
£ajch  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his  breast 
With  regal  ornament.  Id. 

The  matitUiig  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant.  Id. 

Before  the  sun, 
Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
AVon  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite.       Milton. 
I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine, 
That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill, 
Plucking  ripe  clusters.  Id. 

Upon  loosening  of  his  mantle  the  eggs  fell  from 
him  at  unawares,  and  the  eagle  was  a  third  time 
defeated.  L'Estrange. 

When  mantling  blood 
Flowed  in  his  lovely  ciieeks  ;  when  his  bright  eyes 
Sparkled  with  youthful  fires ;  when  every  grace 
Shone  in  the  father,  which  now  crowns  the  son 

Smith. 
A  specious  veil  from  his  broad  shoulders  flew. 
That  set  the  unhappy  Phaeton  to  view  ; 
The  flaming  chariot  and  the  steeds  it  shewed, 
And  the  whole  fable  in  the  mantle  glowed. 

Addison. 
Dan  Pope  for  thy  misfortune  grieved, 
With  kind  concern  and  skill  has  weaved 
A  silken  web ;  and  ne'er  shall  fade 
Its  colours  :  gently  has  he  laid 
The  mantle  o'er  thy  sad  distress. 
And  Venus  shall  the  texture  bless.  Prior. 

You'll  sometimes  meet  a  fop,  of  nicest  tread. 
Whose  manlliny  peruke  veils  his  empty  head.    Gay. 
And  where  his  mazy  waters  flow, 
He  gave  the  mantling  vine  to  grow 
A'  trophy  to  his  love. 

Fenton's  Ode  to  Lord  Goioer. 
If  you  break  any  china  on  the  mantletree  or  cabi- 
net, gather  up  the  fragments.  Swift. 

From  plate  to  plate  your  eye-balls  roll. 
And  the  brain  dances  to  the  mantling  bowl.     Pope. 

His  friends  around  the  deep  affliction  mourned. 
Felt  all  his  pangs,  and  groan  for  groan  returned, 
In  anguish  of  their  hearts  their  mantles  rent. 
And  seven  long  days  in  solemn  silence  spent. 

Young. 
Earth  receives 
Gladly  tlie  thickening  mantle  ;  and  the  green 
And  tender  blade,  that  feared  the  chilling  blast. 
Escapes  unhurt  beneath  so  warm  a  veil.    Coicper. 
Mantel,  or  Mantle-Tree,  in  architecture, 
the  lower  part  of  a  chimney,  or  that  piece  of 
timber  which  is  laid  across  the  jambs,  and  sus- 
tains the  compartments  of  the  chimney-piece. 

MANTES,  a  well  built  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  former  river.  The  principal  street  is  termi- 
nated by  an  elegant  bridge ;  and  a  fine  chateau 
is  embosomed  in  woods,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Seine.  Population  4300.  Thirty-one  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Paris. 

MANTICHORA,  a  name  given  by  the  Roman 
authors  to  a  fierce  and  terrible  creature,  which 
they  describe  from  the  Greeks,  who  call  it  some- 
times also  mantichora:  but,  when  they  write  more 


correctly,  martichora  and  martiora.  The  name 
man-tiger  is  formed  on  the  sound  of*  the  Roman 
name,  though  expressmg  a  very  different  sense. 
The  wliole  story  of  this  animal  seems  founded  on 
that  afiection  for  the  marvellous  so  common  to 
travellers ;  and  probably  the  mantichora  was  only 
a  s]iecies  of  the  large  hyaena,  which  being  at  first 
ill  described,  afterwards  more  and  more  wonders 
were  added,  till  all  shadow  of  truth  was  lost. 

MANTINCEA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
situated  in  the  south  of  Arcadia,  on  the  confines  of 
Laconia  (Ptolemy),  called  afterwards  Antigonea, 
in  honor  of  king  Aiitigonus.  It  is  memorable 
for  a  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood,  between 
the  Thebans  and  Spartans,  in  winch  fell  the 
celebrated  commander  Epaminondas.  See 
Theees. 

MANTIS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  jisects 
belonging  to  the  order  of  hemiptera,  the  charac- 
ters of  which  are  these:  the  head  is  unsteady, 
and  appears,  from  its  continual  nodding  motion, 
to  be  but  sligiitly  attached  to  the  thorax  :  the  moutii 
is  armed  with  jaws,  and  furnished  with  filiform 
palpi :  the  antennae  are  setaceous  :  the  four  wings 
are  membranaceous,  and  wrapped  round  the 
body ;  tlie  under  ones  folded  :  the  anterior  or  first 
pair  of  feet  are  compressed,  armed  on  the  under 
side  with  teetli  like  a  saw,  and  terminated  by  a 
single  nail  or  crochet :  the  four  hindermost  are 
gressorii,  or  formed  rather  for  advancing  slowly 
than  for  performing  quick  movements.  The 
thorax  is  extended  to  a  considerable  length,  nar- 
row, and  throughout  of  equal  size.  The  name 
mantis  denotes  soothsayer,  because  it  has  been 
imagined  that  this  insect,  by  stretching  out 
its  fore  feet,  divined  and  pointed  out  those  things 
that  were  asked  of  it.  Tiie  insect  often  rests  on 
its  four  hinder  legs  only,  and,  holding  the  two 
fore  ones  raised  up,  joins  them  together,  which 
has  occasioned  its  being  called  by  the  people  of 
Languedoc,  where  it  is  very  common,  pregadieu, 
as  if  it  prayed  to  God.  They  also  say,  that  this 
creature  shows  the  way  when  asked,  because  it 
stretches  its  fore  legs  sometimes  to  the  right,  and 
sometimes  to  the  left :  and  indeed  it  is  considered 
as  almost  sacred,  and  must  not  be  hurt.  Its 
color  is  all  over  of  a  brownish  green.  The  young 
ones  have  more  of  the  green,  the  old  more  of  the 
brown,  cast.  It  deposits  its  eggs  collected  into 
a  hemispherical  parcel,  flat  on  one  side  ;  and  con- 
taining two  rows  of  oblong  eggs  placed  trans- 
versely, and  one  row  of  shells  placed  longitudi- 
nally, in  form  of  a  roof,  one  over  the  other,  which 
cover  the  joining  of  the  two  rows  of  eggs.  The 
whole  parcel  is  light,  and  as  it  were  composed  of 
very  thin  parchment.  The  insects,  in  their  most 
perfect  state,  are  generally  of  very  beautiful  green 
colors,  which  soon  fade,  and  become  the  color  of 
dead  leaves.  Their  elytra,  bearing  so  strong  a  re- 
semblance to  the  leaves  of  some,  plants,  have 
procured  them  the  name  of  creeping  or  walking 
leaves.     See  Entomology. 

Mantle,  or  Mantling,  in  heraldry,  that  ap- 
pearance of  folding  of  cloth,  flourishing,  or  dra- 
pery, which  in  any  achievement  is  drawn  about 
a  coat  of  arms.     See  Heraldry. 

MANTO,  in  fabulous  history,  the  daughter  of 
Tiresiaj,  and  like  her  father  strongly  inspired  with 
prophecy.     She   was  so  highly  esteemed,  that, 
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when  the  Argives  pillaged  Thebes,  they  thought 
they  could  not  acquit  their  vow  of  consecrating 
to  Apollo  the  most  precious  thing  in  their  plunder, 
without  offering  to  him  this  young  woman.  She 
was  therefore  sent  to  the  temple  of  Delphi.  But 
this  did  not  engage  her  in  any  vow  of  contin- 
ency ;  for  she  bore  a  son  called  Amphilochus  to 
Alcmeon,  who  had  been  generalissimo  of  the 
army  which  took  Thebes ;  and  a  daughter  named 
Tisiphone.  These  children  were  the  fruits  of  aii 
amour  carried  on  during  the  madness  which  had 
seized  Alcmeon,  after  he  had  put  his  mother  to 
death.  Virgil  says  she  went  into  Italy,  and  had 
a  son  who  built  Mantua. 

MAN'TUA,  n.  s.  }      Fr.    manteau  ;    Spanish 
Man'tuamaker.  S  manto,  a  mantle.     A  lady's 
gown  or  dress  :  a  dress  maker. 

By  profession  a  mantuamaher :  I  am  employed  by 
the  most  fashionable  ladies.        Addison's  Guardian. 

Not  Cyuthia,  when  her  mantua's  pinned  awry, 
E'er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair, 
As  thou,  sad  virgin  !  for  thy  ravished  hair.       Pope. 

How  naturally  do  you  apply  your  hands  to  each 
other's  lappets,  ruffles,  and  mantuas.  Swift. 

Mantua,  a  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  ad- 
joining the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena.  It 
nas  a  superficial  extent  of  880  square  miles ;  and 
a  population  of  214,000.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  level  and  fertile,  being  watered  by  the 
Po,  the  Oglio,  the  Mincio,  the  Sechio,  and  several 
smaller  streams.  The  chief  products  are  corn, 
rice,  hemp,  flax,  fruit,  and  vines.  Little  wood 
is  found  in  this  province;  and  some  marshy 
tracts  are  unproductive  :  the  mineral  productions 
are  also  inconsiderable.  The  former  duchy  was 
of  larger  extent  than  the  present  province  of  tiiis 
name.  The  Gonzaga  family  acquired  it  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  continued  to  govern  it 
until  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  when  the 
reigning  duke  espoused  the  Bourbon  cause,  and 
lost  this  territory  to  Austria  in  1706.  In  1796, 
being  seized  by  the  French,  it  was  formed  into 
the  department  of  the  Mincio,  in  the  temporary 
kingdom  of  Italy,  but  was  restored  to  the  empire 
in  1814. 

Mantua,  in  ancient  and  modern  geography,  a 
city  of  Italy,  and  now  the  capital  of  the  Austrian 
districtor  delegation  of  this  name.  It  wasanciently 
a  town  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  and  situated  on 
the  Mincius,  a  river  running  from  the  lake  Bena- 
cus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  even  before 
Rome,  by  Bianor  or  Ocnus,  the  son  of  Manto ; 
and  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Etruria.  When 
Cremona,  who  had  followed  the  interest  of  Bru- 
tus, was  given  to  the  soldiers  of  Octavius,  Man- 
tua also,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  shared 
the  common  calamity,  and  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  tyrannically  deprived  of  their  posses- 
sions. Virgil,  who  was  among  them,  and  a  native 
of  the  town,  applied  for  redress  to  Augustus,  and 
obtained  it  on  account  of  his  poetical  talents. 

In  modern  times  it  has  always  held  a  distin- 
guished rank,  and  is  a  large  city,  having  eight 
gates  and  about  20,000  iiiliabitants.  The' streets 
are  broad  and  straight,  and  the  houses  well 
built.  It  is  very  strong  by  situation  as  well  as 
by  art;  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  Lago  di 
Mantua,  formed  by  the  river  Mincio.    This  lake 


is  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  two  broad 
having  four  different  ramifications,  called  tiie 
lakes  of  Mezo,  Paivolo,  Sopro,  and  Sotto. 
There  is  no  access  to  the  city  but  by  two  cause- 
ways which  cross  this  lake,  and  which  are 
strongly  fortified  ;  so  that  the  city  has  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe  ;  and 
the  allies  in  1 745,  though  tiieir  army  was  in  the 
duchy,  durst  not  undertake  the  siege.  On  the 
main  land  opposite  is  the  important  suburb  of 
Cerese.  Mantua  was  besieged,  however,  by  the 
French  in  1796,  and  first  invested  by  order  of 
Buonaparte  on  the  4th  of  June.  On  the  16th 
of  July  the  garrison  made  a  sortie,  but  were 
forced  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  600  men.  On 
the  18th  the  French  opened  their  trenches,  and 
on  the  19th  set  fire  to  the  city  in  various  places. 
On  the  29th  general  Wurmser  attacked  the 
French  lines,  destroyed  tlieir  trenches,  relieved 
the  fort,  raised  the  siege,  and  took  140  pieces  of 
cannon.  But  on  the  24th  of  August  following, 
the  French,  under  general  Sahuguet,  again  block- 
aded the  town;  and  on  the  15th  of  September 
forced  the  Austrians  to  retire  into  it,  with  a  loss 
of  2500  men,  twenty  cannon,  &c.,  and  took  Fort 
St.  George.  On  the  23d  of  November  general 
Wurmser  made  a  third  sortie,  with  the  loss  of 
200  men;  and  at  last,  after  having  been  reduced 
to  such  straits  that  5000  horses  were  killed  and 
eaten  during  the  siege,  he  surrendered  it  to  the 
French  by  capitulation,  on  the  2d  of  February 
1797,  with  559  cannon,  17,115  small  arms,  a 
vast  quantity  of  other  military  stores,  and  the 
whole  remains  of  his  army.  In  July  1799  Man- 
tua was  again  besieged  by  the  Austrians  under 
general  Kray,  to  whom  it  at  last  surrendered. 
The  public  squares  are  spacious  and  elegant. 
Of  the  latter,  the  most  noted  is  the  Piazza  di 
Virgilio,  used  as  a  promenade.  In  its  centre  is 
a  column  of  marble  called  \'irgirs  monument, 
resting  on  a  pedestal  of  the  same  material,  wiili 
n  bronze  statue  of  tiie  poet  at  top.  On  the  four 
sides  of  the  pedestal  are  suitable  inscriptions. 
The  cathedral  of  Mantua  is  a  beautiful  build- 
ing, nearly  on  the  same  plan  as  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  fine  dome,  and  adorned  in  the 
interior  with  Corinthian  pillars,  and  a  number 
of  paintings.  Of  the  other  churches  of  the  city 
the  only  one  that  deserves  notice  is  that  of  St. 
Andrew,  the  interior  of  which  is  finely  painted. 
The  other  buildings  are  tliu  Palazzo  della  Gius- 
titia;  the  palace  of  the  Cionzaga  family  ;  the  one 
which,  from  its  shape,  bears  the  name  of  the 
Palazzo  di  T. ;  and  tiie  Corte  with  its  hall.  Be- 
sides these,  may  be  mentioned  the  university, 
an  arsenal,  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  the  public 
library.  Mantua  also  contains  several  valuable 
collections  of  ])aintings,  and  a  gallery  of  anti- 
quities, belonging  to  the  Academy  of  Arts. 

Between  4000  and  5000  Jews  live  in  a  dis- 
tinct quarter  of  the  town,  and  have  a  consider- 
able share  of  the  trade  :  which  in  the  silk  manu- 
factory and  its  adjuncts  is  still  considerable; 
those  of  leatiier  anti  woollens  are  also  of  import- 
ance. In  summer  and  autumn,  from  tl>e  slag- 
nation  of  the  waters  of  the  lake,  the  air  becomes 
unhealthy,  and  the  better  classes  retire  to  the 
neighbouring  shores.     It  is  seventy  niilei  W.S. 
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.--v  All  of  Lat.  maniis, 
f  the  hand.  Manual 
^  is,  performed  or  used 
}  by  the  hand  ;  a  small 


W,  of  V^ienna,  and  the  same  distance  E.  S.  E. 
of  Milan. 

MANTUAN  (Baptist),  a  famous  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Mantua  in  1448.  lie  took  his  name 
from  the  town,  Iieing  an  illegitimate  child.  In 
his  youth,  he  applied  to  Latin  poetry,  which  he 
cultivated  all  his  life.  He  entered  amon>>'  the 
Carmelites,  and  became  general  of  the  order; 
tiiougli  he  quitted  that  dignity  upon  some  dis- 
gust in  1515,  and  died  the  year  following. 
The  duke  of  Mantua,  some  years  after,  erected  a 
marble  statue  to  his  memory  crowned  with  lau- 
rel, and  placed  it  next  to  that  of  Virgil.  His 
works  were  collected  and  published  at  Paris,  in 
3  vols,  folio,  in  la  13,  witli  the  commentaries  of 
St.  Murrhon,  S.  Brant,  and  I.  Badius. 

MAN'UAL,  adj.  &  n.  s.-^      AH  of  Lat.  mams, 

Man'uary, 

Manu'buium, 

MANunuc'riON.  ^  by  i 

book,  or  one  that  may  be  conveniently  carried  in 
the  hand  :  manuary  is  used  as  a  substantive,  by 
Bishop  Hall,  as  synonymous  with  manual :  manu- 
brium, a  handle:  manuduction,  guidance  by  the 
hand. 

For  what  learning  is  that,  which  the  seas,  or  Alps, 
or  Pyrenees  have  engrossed  from  us  7  what  profession, 
either  liberal  or  manuary,  wherein  the  greatest  masters 
have  not  been  at  least  equalled  by  our  home-bred 
islanders  ?_  Bj).  Hall. 

The  treasurer  obliged  himself  to  procure  some 
declaration  under  his  majesty's  sign  manual. 

Clarendon. 

This  manual  of  laws,  stiled  the  confessor's  laws, 
contains  but  few  heads. 

Hale's  Common  Law  of  England. 

That  they  are  carried  by  the  manuduction  of  a  rule, 
is  evident  from  the  constant  regularity  of  their  mo- 
tion. Glanrille. 

We  find  no  open  tract,  or  constant  rnanudiictfoji,  in 
this  labyrinth.  Browne's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Though  the  sucker  move  easily  enough  up  and 
down  in  the  cylinder  by  the  help  of  the  manubrium, 
yet,  if  the  manubrium  be  taken  off,  it  will  require  a 
considerable  strength  to  move  it.  Boyle. 

In  those  prayers  which  are  recommended  to  the  use 
of  the  devout  persons  of  your  church,  in  the  manuals 
and  offices  allowed  them  in  our  own  language,  they 
woidd  be  careful  to  have  nothing  they  thought  scan- 
dalous. Stillingjieet. 

The  speculative  part  of  painting,  without  tiie  as- 
sistance of  manual  operation,  can  never  attain  to  that 
perfection  which  is  its  object.    Dryden's  Dnfresnoy. 

This  is  a  direct  manuduction  to  all  kind  of  sin,  by 
abusing  the  conscience  with  undervaluing  persuasions 
concerning  the  malignity  and  guilt  even  ot  the  foulest. 

South. 

Manual  is  a  service  book  used  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  containing  the  rites,  directions  to  the 
priests,  and  prayers  used  in  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  the  form  of  blessing  holy 
water,  and  the  service  used  in  processions. 

The  Manual  and  Platoon  Exf.rcise,  in  the 
army,  no  longer  makes  a  regular  part  of  a  review, 
but  only  is  gone  through,  when  particularly 
called  for  by  the  reviewing  general.  Sentries 
posted  with  shouldered  arms  are  permitted  after- 
wards to  support,  but  not  to  slope  them.  On 
the  approach  of  an  officer  they  immediately 
carry  their  arms,  and  put  themselves  into  their 
proper  position,  which  is  not  to  be  done  at  the 


instant  he  passes,  but  by  the  time  he  is  within 
twenty  yards  of  tlieir  post,  so  tliat  they  may  be 
perfectly  steady  before  he  comes  up.  Corporals 
marching  with  reliefs,  or  commanding  detach- 
ments, or  divisions,  will  carry  their  arms  ad- 
vanced ;  for  which  purpose,  a  soldier,  when 
promoted  to  tliat  rank,  must  be  taught  tlie  posi- 
tion of  advanced  arms.  There  are  some  peculiar 
words  of  command  at  the  manual  exercise  of 
the  grenadiers,  wiien  apart  from  the  battalion, 
and  also  for  tlie  cavalry  and  artillery. 

MANUDUCTOR,  from  Latin,  maniis,  hand, 
and  duco,  I  lead,  an  ancient  officer  in  the  Latin 
church,  who,  from  the  middle  of  the  choir,  gave 
tlie  signal  for  the  choristers  to  sing,  and  marked 
tlie  measure,  beat  time,  and  regulated  the  music. 
The  Greeks  called  him  Mesachoros,  because 
seated  in  the  middle  of  the  choir. 

MANUEL  (Pierre),  a  demagogue  of  the 
French  revolution,  born  in  low  life,  was  yet 
well  educated,  and,  going  to  Paris  young,  com- 
menced his  career  as  an  author,  by  publishing 
Essai  Historique  et  Politique  sur  la  Vie  de  St. 
Louis.  He  then  became  tutor  in  a  banker's  fa- 
mily, from  which  he  obtained  a  small  pension. 
Resuming  his  pen,  he  produced  several  pam- 
phlets, among  which  was  one  called  La  Police 
Devoilee,  for  which  he  was  sent  for  a  short  time 
to  the  Bastile.  On  the  occurrence  of  political 
commotions,  he  became  a  partizan  of  the  jacobin 
principles.  In  1789  he  had  an  office  under  the 
municipality  of  Paris;  and  in  November  1791 
obtained  the  place  of  attorney  of  the  commune. 
He  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  most  active  and 
dangerous  enemies  of  royalty,  and  appears  to 
have  been  deeply  implicated  mi  tl:e  massacres 
which  took  place  in  tlie  beginn  ng  of  September 
1792.  Immediately  after  he  was  nominated  a 
deputy  to  the  national  convention,  when  he  de- 
tached himself  from  the  jacobin  party;  and  on 
tlie  trial  of  the  king  voted  for  his  imprisonment 
during  the  war.  Other  unpopular  measures 
which  he  advocated  obliged  him  to  resign  in 
.lanuary  1793,  and  he  retired  to  Montargis  his 
native  place,  we  believe,  where  he  narrowly  es- 
caped being  assassinated  :  a  few  months  after 
he  was  arrested,  and  sent  to  the  scaffold  Novem- 
ber 14th,  1793. 

MANUFACTURE,  n.s.  Scu.  a. "^      Fr.   ma- 
Manufac'tory,  n.  s.  >  nufacture  ■, 

Manufac'tureu.  )  Lat. »?««!«, 

and  facio,  to  make.  The  art  or  practice  of  con- 
structing any  piece  of  workmanship;  any  thing 
made  by  art :  to  make  by  art  or  labor ;  employ 
in  work,  or  work  up  :  a  manufactory  is  a  place 
where  such  work  is  ordinarily  performed  :  a  ma- 
nufacturer, the  proprietor,  conductor,  or  work- 
man. 

Heaven's  power  is  infinite  :  earth,  air,  and  sea. 
The  manufacture  mass  the  making  power  obey. 

l)ri/den. 

The  peasants  are  cloathed  in  a  coarse  kind  of  can- 
vas, tlie  manufacture  of  the  country.  Addison. 

In  the  practice  of  artificers  and  the  manufacturers 
of  various  kinds,  the  end  being  proposed,  we  find  out 
ways  of  composing  this  for  the  several  uses  of  human 
life.  Watts. 

May  not  the  peaceable,  the  industrious  inhabitant 
of  Manchester  say,  I  call  upon  the  laws  to  afford  mc 
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protection ;  and,  if  the  laws  in  this  country  cannot 
afford  it,  depend  upon  it,  1  and  my  marttifactures 
must  emigrate  to  some  country  where  they  can. 

Canning. 
MAN'UMISE,  v.a.f      Lat.  manumitto.     To 
Manumis'sio\,  n.s.  >set  free  ;  dismiss  or  dis- 
Manumit',  u.a.         J  charge  from   bondage: 
the  first  of  these  verbs  seems  altogether  redun- 
dant ill  our  language:  manumission  is  the  act 
or  instrument  whereby  liberty  is  given. 

A  constant  report  of  a  danger  so  imminent  run 
through  the  whole  castle,  even  into  the  deep  dun- 
geons, by  the  compassion  of  certain  manumlsed  slaves. 

Knottes. 
Slaves  wore  iron  rings  until  their  7})anumission  oi 
preferment.  Browne's  Vulgar  Ernmrs. 

He  presents 
To  thee,  renowned  for  piety  and  force. 
Poor  captives  manumised,  and  matchless  horse. 

Waller. 
Thou  wilt  beneath  the  burden  bow, 
And  glad  receive  the  manumitting  blow 
On  thy  shaved  slavish  head. 

Dryden's  Juvenai. 

Manumit  and  release  him  from  those  drudgeries  to 

vice,  under  which  those  remain  who  live  without  God. 

Government  of  the  Tongm. 

The  pileus  was  somewhat  like  a  night-cap,  as  the 

symbol  of  liberty,  given  to  slaves  at  their  manumission. 

Arbuthnot. 
Happy  day  that  breaks  our  chain  ; 
That  manumits ;  that  calls  from  exile  home. 

Young. 

Manumission  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
manus,  hand,  and  mittere,  to  send  ;  quia  servus 
mittebatur  extra  manum  seu  potestatem  domini 
sui.  Some  authors  define  manumission  an  act 
by  which  a  lord  enfranchises  his  tenants,  who 
till  that  time  had  been  his  vassals,  and  in  a  state 
of  slavery.  Among  the  Romans,  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves  was  performed  three  ways : 
1.  When,  with  his  master's  consent,  a  slave  had 
his  name  entered  in  the  census  or  public  register 
of  the  citizens.  2.  When  the  slave  was  led  be- 
fore the  praetor,  and  that  magistrate  laid  his 
wand,  called  vindicta,  on  his  head.  3.  When 
the  master  gave  the  slave  his  freedom  by  liis 
testament.  Servius  TuUius  is  said  to  have  set 
on  foot  the  first  manner ;  and  P.  Valerius  Pub- 
licola  the  second.  A  particular  account  is  given 
of  the  third  in  Justinian's  Institutes.  It  was 
not  necessary  that  the  pra;tor  should  be  on  his 
tribunal  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  manumis- 
sion :  he  did  it  any  where,  in  his  house,  in  the 
street,  Sec.  He  laid  the  rod  on  the  slave's  liead, 
pronouncing  these  words,  Dico  eum  libornm 
esse  more  (Juiritum,  '  I  declare  him  a  freeman, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Romans.'  This  done, 
he  gave  the  rod  to  the  lictor,  who  struck  the 
slave  witli  it  cm  the  head,  and  afterwards  with 
his  hand  on  his  face  and  back ;  and  the  notary 
or  scribe  entered  the  name  of  the  new  freeman 
in  the  register,  with  the  reasons  of  his  manu- 
mission. The  slave  had  likewise  his  head  shaved, 
and  a  cup  given  him  by  his  master  as  a  token 
of  freedom.  TertuUian  adds,  that  he  had  then 
also  a  third  name  given  him  :  if  this  were  so, 
three  names  were  not  a  token  of  nobility,  but  of 
freedom.  Constantine  ordered  tlie  manumissions 
at  Rome  to  be  performed  in  the  churches.  Of 
manuniission  there  have  also  been  various  forms 


in  England,  in  the  time  of  William  I.  villeins 
were  manumitted,  by  the  master  delivering  them 
by  the  right  hand  to  the  viscount,  in  full  court, 
showing  them  the  door,  giving  them  a  lance  and 
a  sword,  and  proclaimnig  them  free.  Others 
were  manumitted  by  charter.  There  was  also 
an  implicit  manumission ;  as,  when  the  lord 
made  an  obligation  for  payment  of  money  to  the 
bondman  at  a  certain  day,  or  sued  hmi  where  he 
might  enter  vvithout  suit,  and  the  like. 

MANURE',  v.a.  &  n.s.-\      I"r.     nianouvrtrr  ; 

Manu'kable,  adj.  f  Lat.    mann    operor. 

Manu'rance,  n.s.  ^  To  cultivate  or  dress 

Manure'ment.  'by    manual    labor: 

hence  to  dung,  or  fatten  land  by  art ;  the  dung 
or  compost  so  used :  manurable  is  capable  of  or 
fit  for  cultivation  :  manurance  and  raanuremer.t, 
cultivation ;   improvement. 

As  the  fertilest  ground  must  be  manured ;  so  must 
the  highest  flying  wit  have  a  Daedalus  to  guide  him. 

Sir  P.  Sidneii. 

Although  there  should  none  of  them  [fall  by  the 
sword,  yet  they  being  kept  from  manurance,  and  their 
cattle  from  running  abroad,  by  this  hard  restraint 
they  would  quickly  devour  one  another. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 

The  manurement  of  wits  is  like  that  of  soils,  where, 
before  the  pains  of  tilling  or  sowing,  men  consider 
what  the  mould  will  bear.         Wotton  on  Education. 

They  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 
JVIore  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth. 

Milton. 

This  book  gives  an  account  of  the  manurable  lands 
in  every  manor.  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind. 

When  the  Nile  from  Pharian  fields  is  fled, 

The  fat  manure  with  heavenly  lire  is  warmed. 

Dryden. 

]\lud  makes  an  extraordinary  manure  for  land  that 
is  sandy.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Revenge  her  slaughtered  citizens. 

Or  share  their  fate  :   the  corps  of  half  her  senate 

Manure  the  fields  of  Thessaly,  while  we 

Sit  here,  deliberating  in  cold  debates.       Addison. 

Fragments  of  shells,  reduced  by  the  agitation  of 
the  sea  to  powder,  are  used  for  the  manuring  of  land. 

Woodward . 

Manure.     See  Rural  Economy. 

MAN'USCRIPT,  n.s.  Fr.  manuscrit ;  Latin 
jnannscriptum.     A  written  book  ;  any  writing. 

Any  Tnamiscript  roll,  written  by  the  hand  of  a  fa- 
mous man,  is  laid  up  amongst  our  jewels. 

Bp.  Hall. 

Her  majesty  nas  perused  the  manuscript  of  this 
opera,  and  given  it  her  approbation.  Dryden. 

A  collection  of  rare  maiu/scnpf*,  exquisitely  written 
in  Arabick,  and  so\ight  in  the  most  remote  parts  by 
the  diligence  of  Krpenius,  the  most  excellent  linguist, 
were  upon  sale  to  the  Jesuits.  Wotton. 

He  grinds  divinity  of  other  days 

Down  into  modern  use  :  transforms  old  print 

To  zig-zag  manuscript,  and  cheats  the  eyes 

Of  gallery  critics  by  a  tiiousand  arts.         Cowper 

A  Manuscript  is  a  book  or  paper  written 
with  the  hand;  by  which  it  stands  opposed  to  a 
printed  book  or  paper.  A  ma-iuscript  is  usually 
denoted  by  MS.  and  in  tlie  plural  by  I\ISS.  : 
public  libraries  are  principally  valuable  for  the 
number  of  ancient  MSS.  deposited  in  thom.  In 
examining  MSS.  that  were  written  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
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Iheir  nature,  to  be  able  to  read  them  freely  and 
without  error,  and  to  judge  of  tlieir  antiquity. 
As  there  are  scarcely  any  of  the  ancient  codes 
now  remaining  written  on  the  Egyptian  paper, 
or  on  wood,  ivory,  &c.,  we  have  only  to  consider 
those  that  are  written  on  parchment  or  vellum, 
raembraneos,  and  such  as  are  written  on  paper, 
chartaceos.  The  former  are  in  most  esteem. 
With  regard  to  the  character,  these  codes  are 
written  either  in  square  and  capital  letters,  or  in 
half  square,  or  round  and  small  letters.  Those 
of  the  first  kind  are  the  most  ancient.  There 
are  no  intervals  between  the  words,  no  letters 
different  from  the  others  at  the  beginning  of  any 
word,  no  points,  nor  any  other  distinction.  The 
codes  that  are  written  in  letters  that  are  half 
square  resemble  those  we  have  in  Gothic  cha- 
racters, as  well  for  the  age  as  the  form  of  the 
letters.  Such  as  are  written  in  round  letters  are 
not  so  ancient  as  the  former,  and  are  not  older 
than  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  These  have 
spaces  between  the  words,  and  some  punctu- 
ation. They  are  likewise  not  so  well  written  as 
the  preceding,  and  are  frequently  disfigured 
with  comments.  The  codes  are  divided,  accord- 
ing to  the  country,  into  Lombard,  Italian, 
Gaulic,  Franco-Gaulic,  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon,  &c. 
In  the  ancient  Greek  books,  they  frequently  ter- 
minated the  periods  of  a  discourse,  instead  of 
other  divisions,  by  lines;  and  these  divisions 
were  called  in  Latin  versus,  from  vertendo  :  for 
which  reason  these  lines  are  still  more  properly 
named  versus  than  line;^.  At  the  end  of  a  work, 
they  put  down  the  number  of  verses  of  which 
it  consisted,  that  the  copies  might  be  more  easily 
collated  :  and  it  is  in  this  sense  we  are  to  under- 
stand Trebonius,  when  he  says,  that  the  pandects 
contain  150,000  pene  versuum.  These  codes 
were  likewise  vel  probce  vel  deterioris  notae, 
more  or  less  perfect,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
calligraphy  or  beauty  of  the  character,  but  to  the 
correction  of  the  text.  In  ancient  codes,  tlie 
abbreviations  are  distinguished  according  as 
they  have  been  used  in  different  centuries.  Thus, 
for  example,  A.  signifies  Aulus  ;  C.  Cains  ;  D. 
Decimus;  Ap.  Appius;  Cn.  Cneius;  Aug.  Imp. 
Augustus  Imperator.  The  characters  that  are 
called  notte  are  such  as  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  alphabet;  but  which,  notwithstanding,  sig- 
nify certain  words.  All  these  are  explained  in  a 
copious  manner  by  \'ossius,  and  in  the  Chro- 
nicon  Gotvicense.  See  AnBui;viATiON.  Lastly, 
the  learned  divide  all  the  ancient  codes  into 
codices  minus  raros,  rariores,  editos,  et  anec- 
dotes. 

MANUTIUS  (Aldus),  the  first  of  those  cele- 
brated Venetian  printers  wiio  were  as  illustrious 
for  their  learning  as  for  their  great  skill  in  their 
profession.  He  was  born  at  Bassano  in  Italy 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and 
hence  is  sometimes  called  Bassianus,  though 
generally  better  known  by  the  name  of  Aldus. 
He  was  the  first  who  printed  Greek  neatly  and 
correctly ;  and  acquired  so  much  reputation  by 
it,  that  whatever  was  finely  printed  was  prover- 
bially said  to  liave  *  come  from  the  press  of 
Altius.'  He  pulilished  a  (Jrcek  grammar ;  with 
Notes  upon  Homer,  Horace,  &c.  He  died  at 
^'enice  in  1516. 


Manutius  (Paul),  the  son  of  Aldus,  was 
brought  up  as  a  printer,  and  acquired,  by  a  con- 
tiimal  reading  of  TuUy,  such  a  purity  in  writing 
Latin,  that  even  Scaliger  allows  has  been  scarcely 
ever  exceeded.  Pope  Pius  IV.  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  apostolical  press,  and  gave  him 
the  charge  of  the  \'atican  library.  His  Epistles 
are  highly  labored  and  very  correct.  He  had 
also  a  very  profound  knowledge  of  antiquity ; 
and  he  puldished  an  edition  of  Cicero's  works, 
with  Commentaries,  in  4  vols,  folio,  Venice, 
1523.  He  also  published  an  original  work,  De 
Legibus  Romanorum ;  which  is  reckoned  his 
masterpiece.     He  died  in  1574. 

Manutius  (Aldus),  the  Younger,  the  son  of 
Paul,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time.  Clement  VIII.  gave  him  the 
direction  of  the  Vatican  printing-house;  but 
probably  the  profits  of  that  place  were  very  small, 
as  JManutius  was  obliged  to  accept  of  a  profes- 
sorship of  rhetoric,  and  to  sell  the  excellent 
library  which  his  father  and  uncle  had  collected 
witli  extraordinary  care,  and  which  contained 
80,000  volumes.  He  died  in  Rome  in  1597. 
He  wrote,  1.  Commentaries  on  Cicero.  2.  A 
Treatise  on  Orthography.  3.  Three  books  of 
Epistles;  and  other  works  in  Latin  and  Italian, 
which  are  esteemed. 

^      Sax.   ma;nij  ;  writ- 
ten also  in  Saxon,  ac- 


MAN'Y,  adj.  &  n.  s. 
Man'y-colored,  adj. 
Man'y-cornered, 
Man'y-headed, 

M  An'y-LANG  U  AGED, 

Man'y-peopled, 
Man'y-times,  adv. 


to  Mr.  Lye,  maenejeo, 

^maene^o,       msnijeo, 

maenijo,     maniju, 

msenio,    maemu,    mae- 

nyjeo,  manejeo,  ma- 


niju,  manije,  mani^o,  menejeo,  meneso,  me- 
ne3U,  menijeo,  menijo,  meni^u,  memo,  ineniu: 
all  of  which  Mr.  Thomson  traces  to  the  Goth. 
7ria,  much,  and  ajiig,  some  or  any.  Numerous; 
several;  considerable  or  indefinite  in  number; 
powerful :  a  multitude ;  a  large  number,  taken 
collectively :  the  compounds  do  not  seem  to 
require  explanation. 

For  mani/e  schulen  come  in  my  name,  and  schiilen 
S€ye,  I  am  Crist ;   and  tliei  schulen  dissreyve  mauye. 
WicliJ'.   Miitih.  XXIV. 
Both  men  and  women,  as  many  as  were  willing- 
hearted,  brought  bracelets.  Ejodiis  xxxv.  22. 
He  from  the  mainipeopled  city  flies; 
Contemns  their  labours,  and  the  divers  cries. 

Sundifs. 
Some  of  the  wiser,  seeing  that  a  popular  licence  is 
indeed  the  manxiheadcd  tyranny,  prevailed  with  the 
rest  to  make  Musidorus  their  chief.  Sidney. 

After  him  the  rascal  many  ran, 
Heaped  together  in  rude  rabblement. 

Faerie  Queene. 
The  proud  Duessa  came, 
High  mounted  on  her  manyheaded  beast.       Id, 
()  thou  fond  many!  with  what  loud  applause 
Did'st  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Bolingbroke. 

Shuksfeare. 
A  care-craz'd  mother  of  a  nwnv  children.        Id. 
Thou  art  a  collop  of  my  flesh, 
Y\nd  for  thy  sake  have  I  shed  many  a  tear.  Id. 
He  hears  not  me,  but  on  the  other  side, 
A  matiycolourtd  peacock  having  spy'd, 
Leaves  him  and  me.  Donne. 

\\'lien  nutny  atoms  descend  in  the  air,  the  same 
cause  which  makes  them  be  many,  makes  them  he 
light  in  proportion  to  their  multitude.  Diijliy. 
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The  tnaniilteaded  beast  hath  broke, 
Or  shaken  from  his  head,  the  royal  yoke. 

Denhiwi. 
This  yet  I  apprehend  not,  why  to  those 
Among  whom  God  will  deign  to  dwell  on  earth, 
So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given  ; 
So  many  laws  argue  so  mani/  sins.  Milton. 

The  vulvar  and  the  manij  are  fit  only  to  be  led 
or  driven,  but  by  no  means  ifit  to  guide  themselves. 

Siiuth. 

So  many,  and  many  more  than  I  can  express, 
vastly  great  and  precious  advantages  do  accrue  from 
piety.  Barrow. 

The   apostles  never  give  the  least   directions   to 

Christians  to  appeal  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  for  a 

determination    of    the   many   differences   which,    in 

those  times,  happened  among  them.  Tillutson. 

Broad  were  their  collars  too,  and  every  one 

Was  set  about  vnth  many  a  costly  stone. 

Dry  den. 
There,  parting  from  the  king,  the  chiefs  divide, 
And  wheeling  East  and  West,  before  their  many  ride. 

Id. 
Search  those  manycornered  minds. 
Where  woman's  crooked  fancy  turns  and  winds. 

Id. 
Those  were  the  preludes  of  his  fate. 
That  formed  his  manhood  to  subdue 
The  hydra  of  the  manyheaded  hissing  crew.     Id. 
He  is  beset  with  enemies,  the  meanest  of  which  is 
not  without  many  and  many  a  way  to  the  wreaking 
of  a  malice.  L' Estrange. 

Many  a  child  can  have  distinct  clear  ideas  of  two 
and  three  long  before  he  has  any  idea  of  infinite. 

Locke. 
iSeeing  a  great  many  in  rich  gowns,  he  was  amazed 
to  find  that  persons  of  quality  were  up  so  early. 

Addison's  Freeholder. 
They  are  Roman  catholick  in  the  device  and  le- 
gend, which   are  both  manylimes  taken   out  of  the 
Scriptures.  Addison. 

The  hoary  majesty  of  spades  appears  ; 
Puts  forth  one  manly  leg,  to  sight  revealed. 
The  rest  his  manycoloured  robe  concealed.    Pope. 
Seek  Atrides  on  the  Spartan  shore  ; 
He,  wand'ring  long,  a  wider  circle  made. 
And  manylanguaged  nations  has  surveyed.    Id. 
Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  a  garden  smiled. 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild  ; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 

Goldsmith. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
I  learned  at  last  submission  to  my  lot. 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot. 

Coir  per. 

MAOUNA,  or  Massacre  Island,  one  of  the 
Navigator's  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Oceau, 
discovered  by  Bougainville,  and  visited  by  La 
Perouse,  who  calls  it  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
island,  producing  the  bread-fruit,  orange  trees, 
cocoa-nut,  banana,  guava,  and  plenty  of  fowls, 
hogs,  and  dogs.  In  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours  he  procured  500  hogs  here,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  fruit.  But  the  inliabitants, 
when  M.  Langle,  commander  of  the  Astrolabe, 
landed,  attacked  him  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
conflict  which  ensued,  he  and  ten  companions 
were  killed,  and  twenty  oUiers  wounded.  Va\- 
wards  calls  this  island  Otutuela.  Long,  of  the 
a-ichoring  place  189°  t'  E.,  lat.  14°  22'  S. 


MAP,  n.  $.  Si,  V.  a.^        Barb.    Lat.   mappa,   a 
Map'pery,  or  >  table  cloth  ;    Ital.   Span. 

Map'ping,  n.  s.  3  and  Port,  mappa;  Fr. 
mappe  ;  Belg.  viap.  A  delineation  or  picture  of 
some  part  of  tlie  earth's  surface  :  and  hence  of 
the  heavens  ;  to  delineate,  or  draw  such  picture  ; 
mappery  and  mapping  mean  the  art  of  making 
maps. 

Zelmane  earnestly  entreated  Donis,  that  he  would 
bestow  a  maj)  of  his  little  world  upon  her,  that  she 
might  see  whether  it  were  troubled  with  such  unha- 
bitable climes  of  cold  despairs,  and  hot  rages,  as 
hers  was.  Sidney. 

I  will  take  the  map  of  Ireland,  and  lay  it  before 
me,  and  make  mine  eyes  my  schoolmasters,  to  give 
my  understanding  to  judge  of  your  plot.     Spenser. 

I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  should  meet, 
if  Pisanio  have  mapped  it  right. 

Shakspeare's  Cymbeline. 
The  still  and  mental  parts, 

That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike 

When  fitness  calls  them  on  ; 

They  call  this  bedwork,  mappery,  closet  war. 

Sluikspeare. 

Old  coins  are  like  so  many  maps  for  explaining 
the  ancient  geography.       Addison  on  Ancient  Coiru. 
O'er  the  map  my  finger  taught  to  stray. 

Cross  many  a  region  marks  the  winding  way  , 

From  sea  to  sea,  from  realm  to  realm  I  rove. 

And  grow  a  mere  geographer  by  love.         Tichel. 
Opening  the  map  of  God's  extensive  plan. 

We  find  a  little  isle,  this  life  of  man  ; 

Eternity's  unknown  expanse  appears 

Circling  around  and  limiting  his  years.    Cowper. 

Maps  are  amongst  the  contrivances  of  art  not 
strictly  scientific :  being  designed  to  represent 
on  a  plane  surface  that  which  is  in  reality  sphe- 
rical, i.  e.  some  portion  or  the  whole  of  the 
earth's  surface.  It  is  clear  that  on  a  globe  alone 
can  such  a  representation  be  accurately  made  ; 
but,  on  a  scale  which  would  make  the  map  of 
England  extend  only  about  six  inches  from  north 
to  south,  i.  e.  giving  one  degree  of  latitude  to  an 
inch,  the  diameter  of  a  globe,  on  which  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  should  be  delineated,  \vould 
be  upwards  of  nine  feet  and  a  half;  while  such 
a  map  must  omit  all  the  minute  divisions  of  the 
countries  of  the  earth  ;  together  with  a  vast  body 
of  geographical  and  statistical  distinctions,  invalu- 
able to  geography  as  a  science.  For  all  the  ordinary 
purposes,  therefore,  of  representation,  and  even 
for  the  proper  investigation  and  communication 
of  numerous  geographical  discoveries,  recourse 
has  been  had  to  the  various  descriptions  of  plane 
maps ;  and  the  most  eminent  geographers  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  the  projection  or  ar- 
rangement of  the  proportional  parts  of  them. 
The  principal  projections  that  have  been  sug- 
gested, are,  1.  By  development;  2.  The  ortho- 
graphic ;  3.  The  stereographic  ;  4.  The  globular; 
5.  Mercator's.  The  central  projection,  so  called 
because  it  places  the  eye  of  the  sjiectator  in  tiie 
centre  of  the  sphere  and  the  plane  of  projectioa 
tangential  to  its  surface,  may  be  also  here  men- 
tioned;  but  it  so  distorts  by  enlargement  the 
portions  of  land  and  sea  near  the  margin  of  the 
map,  tliat  it  is  rarely  used. 

1 .  The  projection  by  development  demands  our 
first  consideration,  not  from  its  being  in  such 
constant  use  as  those  which  follow,  but  for  its 
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nearer  approximation  to  the  actual  form  of  the 
earth's  surface.  It  is  therefore  the  basis  of  the 
construction  of  tlie  spindles  or  gores  of  artificial 
globes.     See  our  article  Globks. 

Tlie  cone  and  the  cylinder  are  both  approxi- 
mations in  shape  to  the  sphere ;  and,  in  regard 
to  maps,  as  Mr.  Jamieson  observes,  each' has  its 
advantage  and  disadvantage  as  a  basis  of  deve- 
lopment. The  conic  method  of  development 
is  best  adapted  to  represent  countries  to  any 
extent  in  the  difference  of  longitude,  or  round 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth,  if  required 
to  a  certain  extent  in  difference  of  latitude ;  and 
the  cylindric  method  is  well  adapted  to  represent 
countries  contained  between  any  two  parallels  of 
latitude,  but  not  having  any  considerable  differ- 
ence of  longitude. 

The  conical  projection  is,  however,  the  most 
simple  and  easy  of  construction,  on  account  of 
tlie  facility  of  describing  the  parallels  of  latitude 
in  concentric  circles,  and  the  meridians  in  straight 
lines.  In  comparing  a  spherical  zone  to  a  trun- 
cated cone,  in  order  to  construct  its  develop- 
ment, we  view  the  parallels  as  circles  described 
from  the  summit  of  the  cone  taken  as  a  common 
centre ;  and  the  meridians  are  right  lines  sub- 
jected to  pass  through  that  point.  It  is  evident 
that  the  result  will  approacli  the  nearer,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  map  shall  embrace  less  extent  in 
la*-tude. 

In  this  projection  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
cone  is  tangential  to  the  middle  parallel  of  tlie 
map,  and  in  consequence  exterior;  or  that  it 
may  be  in  part  inscribed  in  the  sphere,  that  is  to 
say,  formed  by  the  secants  in  the  meridians.  In 
the  first  case,  the  map  will  only  be  exact  on  the 
middle  parallel,  which  will  preserve  in  its  deve- 
lopment the  length  which  it  really  possesses  on 
the  sphere ;  but  the  parallels  placed  above  and 
beneath  will  exceed  those  on  the  sphere,  which 
are  correspondent.  Tiie  Rev.  Patrick  iNIurdoch 
proposes  (I'hilos.  Trans,  vol.  50,  Part  II.,  for 
1758,  p.  553),  to  substitute  to  the  tangent  cone, 
a  cone  partly  inscribed  and  determined  by  this 
condition,  '  that  the  part  of  the  area  compre- 
liended  in  the  map  should  be  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  spherical  zone  which  it  represents.' 

It  may  be  difticult,  at  first  sight,  to  conceive 
that  the  surface  of  the  globe  can  be  represented 
by  a  part  of  the  surface  of  a  cone  ;  yet,  we  may 
easily  form  the  surface  of  a  cone,  of  any  plain 
piece  of  paper  cut  into  a  circular  form  or  base; 
and  can  as  easily  conclude,  that  if  a  cone,  about 
twice  the  height  of  the  semi-diameter  of  the 
globe,  were  to  be  conceived  as  standing  on  the 
same  base  with  the  hemisphere,  namely,  on  the 
equator,  the  surface  of  such  a  cone  would  in  part 
lie  within  the  surface  of  the  globe  ;  and  then, 
that  the  surface  of  the  globe,  at  so  small  a  dis- 
tance from  the  surface  of  the  cone,  might  be 
very  easily  projected  or  delineated  on  it;  and,  in 
such  a  case,  tlie  projection  of  the  countries  and 
tlieir  bearings,  distances,  &c:.,  will  be  very  nearly 
the  same  on  the  surface  of  the  included  part  of 
the  cone,  as  on  that  of  the  globe  itself. 

Mr.  Murdoch  observes,  that  when  any  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface  is  projected  on  a  plane,  or 
transferred  to  it  by  whatever  method  of  descrip- 
tion, the  real  dimensions,  and  often  the  figure 


and  position  of  countries,  are  much  altered  and 
misrepresented.  In  most  works  of  this  kind  we 
find  the  linear  dimensions  visibly  false,  and  the 
intersections  of  the  circles  oblique  ;  so  that  a 
quadilateral  space  shall  often  be  represented 
by  an  oblique  angled  rhomboid  figure,  whose 
diagonals  are  very  far  from  equal ;  and  yet,  by  a 
strange  contradiction,  you  shall  see  a  scale  of 
distances  inserted  in  such  a  map. 

'  The  last  of  these  blemishes,'  says  Mr. 
Jamieson,  '  is  removed,  and  the  other  lessened, 
in  some  maps  of  Schenk's  of  Amsterdam,  a  map 
of  the  Russian  empire,  the  Germania  Critica  of 
the  famous  professor  Meyer,  and  a  few  more. 
In  these  the  meridians  are  straight  lines,  con- 
verging to  a  point,  from  which,  as  a  centre,  the 
parallels  of  latitude  are  described,  and  a  rule 
has  been  published  for  the  drawing  such  maps. 
But,  as  that  rule  appears  to  be  only  an  easy  and 
convenient  approximation,  it  remains  still  to  be 
enquired,  what  is  the  construction  of  a  particular 
map  that  shall  exhibit  the  superficial  and  linear 
measures  in  their  truest  proportions?' 

In  answer  to  this  question  he  proposes  the 
following  construction  : — Suppose  that  APR 
(fig.  I.  plate  1,  Mapping)  is  one  half  of  a  sphere 
or  globe  of  one  inch  and  nine-tenths  in  diame- 
ter, and  that  we  are  to  develope  one-half  of  this 
half  sphere  on  a  plane  surface ;  the  develop- 
ment would  be  one-half  of  the  whole  sphere  or 
globe,  of  which  A  P  R  is  a  half.  But,  were  this 
iialf  sphere  cut  in  two,  A  P  11  would  be  its  plane 
of  projection,  being  the  plane  of  that  meridian  in 
which  the  semi-sphere  was  bisected,  and  we 
should  then  consider  APR  merely  as  an  arc  of 
a  great  circle  of  the  sphere ;  it  would  be  a  semi- 
circle. Let,  then,  this  semicircle  be  bisected  by 
the  perpendicular  K  P;  let  the  quadrant  AP  be 
divided  into  nine  equal  parts  in  the  points 
B,C,  D,  &LC.;  let  the  radii  KB,  KC,  &c.,  be 
drawn  ;  and  draw  also  the  tangents  B  6,  C  c,  &c., 
to  meet  the  perpendicular  K  P  produced  indefi- 
nitely towards  S.  Now  from  A  as  a  centre  (fig. 
2),  with  a  division  of  the  quadrant,  fig.  1,  set  off 
on  fig.  2  the  equal  spaces  AB,  BC,  CD,  &c. 
With  the  radius  A  P,  fig.  2,  describe  the  semi- 
circle /P/,  and  this  semicircle  shall  be  a  deve- 
lopment of  the  semi-spheric  surface  APR; 
that  is,  /  P/  shall  be  a  development  of  the  fourth 
part  of  that  sphere  of  which  A  PR  is  one-fourth 
part.  For,  if  we  draw  chords  to  the  divisions  or 
arcs,  A  B,  BC,  &c.,  fig.  1,  the  quadrantal  arc 
AP  will  then  circumscribe  the  fourtii  part  of  a 
polygon  of  thirty-six  sides ;  and  if  we  transfer 
those  chords  to  fig.  2,  by  the  distances  AB,  BC, 
&c.,  the  whole  line  AP,  fig.  2,  shall  be  equal  to 
the  sum  of  all  the  chords  of  the  arc  of  the  quad- 
rant A  P,  fis.  1  ;  and,  therefore,  the  semicircle 
1 1' I,  fig.  2,  shall  be  a  development  of  the  sphe- 
ric surface  APR,  fig.  1. 

To  draw  the  parallels  in  the  semicircle,  fig.  2, 
produce  AP  indefinitely  beyond  P,  and  on  this 
line  transfer  tlie  tangents  of  latitude,  that  is  Bt, 
Cr,  Df/,  &c.,  from  fig.  1,  and  they  will  be  cen- 
tres about  which  to  describe  the  parallels  of  fig. 
2.  Thus,  for  example,  the  tangent  Bt,  fig.  1, 
being  the  radius  of  the  parallel  that  passes 
through  B,  fig.  2,  you  must  in  AP  (fig.  2)  pro- 
duced, set  off  with  your  compasses  a  space  equal 
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to  the  tangent  Bb,  fig.  1;  and  from  the  point 
beyond  P,  tig.  2,  as  a  centre,  describe  the  paral- 
lel passing  through  B.  Do  the  same  by  the 
others,  and  all  the  parallels  will  be  drawn. 

To  describe  the  iiieridiuns,  divide  A  I,  A/,  each 
into  nine  equal  parts;  do  the  same  with  each  of 
the  other  parallels,  and  draw  curvilinear  lines 
through  the  corresponding  divisions  of  the  paral- 
lels; so  shall  the  meridians  be  drawn  for  fig.  2. 

Fig.  3  shows  how  a  map  of  this  kind  may  be 
constructed,  when  you  are  not  going  to  develope 
any  given  spheric  surface.  From  O  as  a  centre, 
with  any  radius  OC,  describe  the  semicircle 
A  PC  ;  draw  O  P  at  right  angles  to  AC  ;  divide 
the  radii  OA,  OC,  OP,  each  into  nine  equal 
parts ;  through  the  points  of  division  in  O  P 
draw  from  the  point  A  the  diverging  lines  A 10, 
A  20,  &c. ;  and  from  O  draw  the  radii  0 10,  O  20, 
&c.,  to  the  points  where  those  diverging  lines  are 
terminated  by  the  arc  C  P.  Then,  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  radii  O  10,  020,  &,c.,  draw  the 
tangents  10,  20,  &c.,  meeting  OP  produced  m- 
definitely;  so  shall  the  points  10,  20,  .30,  &c.,  in 
OP  produced,  be  centres,  about  which  to  de- 
scribe the  parallels  of  latitude. 

Having  drawn  these  parallels,  divide  each  of 
them  into  nine  equal  parts,  and  through  the  cor- 
responding divisions  of  each  parallel  draw  cur- 
vilinear lines,  which  will  be  the  meridians 
required.  The  other  semicircle,  following  the 
same  process,  will  complete  the  planisphere 
according  to  the  method  of  development.  But 
it  must  be  observed  that,  as  the  meridians  are  not 
subject  to  any  geometrical  problem  for  describ- 
ing a  circle,  they  must  be  drawn  with  a  steady 
hand  through  their  respective  points. 

'This  is  a  very  near  approximation  to  the  truth,' 
says  our  author,  'a  very  near  development  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  All  the  meridians  and 
parallels  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
successive  quadrilaterals  between  any  two  meri- 
dians are  nearly  equal  in  area,  and  similar  to 
those  on  the  globe ;  those  adjoining  the  central 
meridian  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as  their 
correspondents  on  the  sphere.  Every  parallel  of 
latitude  is  equally  divided  by  the  meridians  as 
they  are  on  the  globe  ;  and  every  parallel,  as 
terminated  by  two  meridians  on  the  map,  is  ex- 
ceedingly near  the  same  length  as  the  corres- 
ponding part  on  the  globe  itself.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  the  meridians  are  here 
represented  of  difi"erent  lengths,  all  longer  than 
those  on  the  globe,  except  A  P,  the  central  one. 
In  this  respect  the  method  of  development  is 
the  converse  of  every  meridional  projection 
of  the  sphere,  every  meridional  projection  dimin- 
ishing tlie  meridians  as  they  approach  the  centre 
of  the  map  :  but  even  in  this  respect  it  is  less 
defective  in  the  lengths  of  the  meridians  than  is 
Mr.  Murdoch's  with  respect  to  the  parallels  of 
latitude.  However,  since  the  central  meridian 
answers  as  a  scale,  the  length  of  every  meridian 
can  be  correctly  ascertained  ;  and  the  method  of 
development  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  con- 
sidered the  most  correct  and  the  easiest  of  con- 
struction of  any  yet  published.  It  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  largest  maps  as 
well  as  the  smallest,  and  will  be  the  more  exact, 
in  proportion  as  the  difference  of  longitude  is  less.' 


Euler  investigated  the  properties  of  the  coni- 
cal projection,  with  a  design  to  render  the  errors 
at  the  two  extreme  parallels  of  the  map  equal  to 
those  at  the  middle  parallel.  That  these  con- 
ditions might  be  fulfilled,  he  found  that  the  dis- 
tance of  the  common  centre  of  all  tiie  parallels 
from  the  surface  of  the  sphere  should  be  equal 
to  5°  of  lat.  ;  that  the  angle  comprised  between 
two  meridians,  which  include  1°  of  lat.  on  the 
globe,  is  reduced  on  the  map  to  48'  44" ;  and 
that  the  difference  between  the  arc  of  a  great 
circle,  which  measures  tlie  least  distance  between 
two  points  on  the  globe,  and  the  right  hue  which 
represents  it  on  the  map,  is  such,  that  an  arc  of 
90°  has  upon  the  map  a  length  equal  to  90°-7'J. 

Some  geometers,  as  Delisle  (in  the  construction 
of  his  general  Map  of  the  Russian  Empire), 
adopted  for  the  cone,  the  surface  of  which  was  to 
be  developed,  that  which  cut  the  sphere  in  two 
parallels  of  latitude,  equi-distant  from  the  e::- 
tremes  and  the  middle  parallel.  By  this  means 
the  map  had  the  same  extent  on  these  two  cir- 
cles as  upon  the  corresponding  parts  of  tlie 
globe  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  whole  map  ditfere  d 
little  from  that  of  the  spherical  surface  it  was  de- 
signed to  represent;  the  excess  towards  its  ex- 
tremities being  nearly  compensated  by  the  defect 
in  the  middle,  which  formed  the  inscribed  por- 
tion of  the  conical  surface.  Del  isle's  map  ex- 
tended from  the  lat.  of  40°  to  70°  ;  the  middle 
parallel,  therefore,  answered  to  55°,  and  the  two 
parallels  common  to  the  map  and  the  globe 
were  those  of  47°  30',  and  62°  30'.  Tiiis  pw- 
jection  presents  several  advantages  in  maps  of 
considerable  extent,  as  those  of  a  large  empire. 
Then  if  L  and  L'  denote  the  latitudes  of  the  two 
parallels  which  are  common  to  the  map  and  die 
globe,  it  has  been  shown  (Puissant's  Topogra- 
phic) that  the  radii,  R  and  11',  of  the  respective 
parallels  are  expressed  by  the  following  formula, 
viz. 

T^          cosine  L  ,   ■,.,  cosine  L' 

Rziz- ,    ,  and  R  :=- 


sine  ^  {L+L'f  sine  3  (L  +  L') 

Hence,  if  L  denote  the  latitude  of  the  greater  of 
the  two  parallels  above-mentioned,  and  the  radius 
of  the  globe  be  considered  as  unity,  we  shall 
have  the  radius  of  the  projection  of  that  parallel 
in  known  terms,  or 

cos.  47^  30'. 
sine  55° 
2.  The  orthographic  projection  suppose  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
the  plane  of  the  projection,  and  as  tliis  plane 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  globe,  and  is 
perpendicular  to  all  the  visual  rays,  they,  ac- 
cording to  the  su])posed  situation  of  the  eye,  are 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  surface  of  a  hemis- 
phere is  thus  reduced  to  that  of  a  great  circle  of 
the  sphere,  or  only  half  its  hemispherical  area; 
and  consequently  all  \y.\x\s  of  that  surface  are 
contracted,  while  eciual  parts  of  the  spherical 
surface  are  not  reduced  to  equal  sjiaces  on  the 
map.  Indeed,  while  the  parts  near  the  central 
ray  experience  but  a  small  contraction,  this,  on 
a])]iroaching  the  extremities,  becomes  rapidly  in- 
creased ;  so  that  liiis  projection,  though  it  is  oc- 
casionally used  for  astronomical  purjioses,  is 
almost  exploded  in  the  construction  of  geogra- 
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phical  maps.  Fig.  4,  plate  I.,  will  exhibit  this  : 
the  arc  a  h  is  represented  by  the  line  uU  :  6  c  by 
V  c',  and  so  on  in  succession,  until,  at  A,  t  A  di- 
minishes into  notiiing. 

3.  The  stcrfographic  projection  supposes  the  eye 
to  be  situated  somewhere  upon  the  surface  of 
the  sphere  to  be  represented,  and  looking  to- 
wards the  opposite  concave  surface.     That  is,  if 
we  imagine  there  is  before  us  a  glass  sphere, 
hung,  like  the  terrestrial  globe,  in  the  position  of 
a  right  sphere;  that  this  glass  sphere  has  cut  upon 
its  circumference  all  the  lines  and  circles  of  the 
globe,  and  that  these  lines  and  circles  are  opaque  ; 
that  within  this  glass   sphere  there   is  a  glass 
plane,  coinciding  with  the   points  Aries  and  Li- 
bra, and,  by  consequence,  with  the  wooden  hori- 
zon of  the  frame  in  which  the  sphere  is  supposed 
to  be  hung;  then  this  glass  plane  meeting  the 
inner  surface,  or  circumference,  of  the   sphere, 
would  represent  the  plane  of  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere  passing  through  Aries,  the  north  pole, 
Libra,  and  the  south  pole.     Let  us  imagine,  also, 
that  there  is  a  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  cen- 
tre of  this  glass  plane  or  circle,  to  meet  the  sur- 
face of  the  sphere  precisely  where  the  meridian 
of  90°  is   intersected  by  the  equator,  reckoning 
the  degrees  to  commence  at  the  first  point  of 
Aries.     Suppose  then  that  the  eye  is  placed  in 
this  point  of  the  surfece,  that  is,  exactly  at  the 
extremity  of  the  aforesaid  perpendicular,  and  that 
we  are  looking  towards  the  opposite  hemisphere, 
on  which  we  should  see  all  the  opaque  meri- 
dians and  parallels,  and  that  straight  lines  were 
drawn  from  those  meridians  and  parallels  respec- 
tively  to  the   eye,   those   straight   lines   would 
necessarily  pass  through  the  glass  plane  within 
the  sphere,  and  on  this  glass  plane  would  be 
drawn   the  true  representation   of  all  the  lines 
upon  the  surface   of  the   concave  hemisphere. 
Tliis  then  would  be  the  stereographic  projection 
jf  the  sphere :  and,  when  we  look  at  a  skeleton 
planisphere,  we  have  before  us  this  identical  pic- 
ture. 

The  globular  projection  is  the  most  useful 
and  important  modification  of  the  stereographic, 
originally  suggested  by  La  Hire.  We  adopt  Dr. 
Myers'  able  description  of  it.  Instead  of  con- 
ceiving the  eye  to  be  placed  at  the  surface  of 
the  sphere,  this  supposes  the  radius  of  the 
globe,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection, 
to  be  produced,  and  the  pomtof  view  to  be  in 
this  line,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  surface  of 
the  sphere  equal  to  tlie  sine  of  45°.  By  this 
means  the  radius  of  t!ie  plane  of  projection  is 
bisected  by  the  line  which  joins  this  point  and 
the  division  of  the  arc  answering  to  45°.  If 
C  E,  plate  II.  Mapping,  fig.  1,  be^  produced  to 
P,  till  E  P  be  equal  the  sine  of  45°,  and  the 
quadrantal  arc  A  D  be  bisected  in  F,  and  P  F 
be  joined,  then  A  C  will  also  be  bisected  in  G ; 
and,  by  drawing  lines  from  P  to  every  10°  of  the 
quadrant,  all  the  other  ])arts  of  the  line  A  C 
will  also  be  nearly  equal  to  each  other.  But,  as 
the  sine  of  45°  is  equal  to  ^  r  ^  2,  where  r  is 
the  radius  of  the  circle,  its  value  is  always  an 
irrational  quantity,  and  therefore  the  line  E  P, 
which  is  to  be  equal  to  this  quantity,  cannot  be 
set  off  with  accuracy.  This,  however,  is  no  real 
inconvenience    in    practice,    for    ^    r    .y    2    — 


•7071  r;  and,  consequently,  if  EP  be  made 
equal  -7  r,  or  -71  r,  it  will  not  introduce  any 
sensible  error  into  the  construction.  Another 
easy  method  of  finding  the  point  P  is  to  con- 
struct an  equilateral  triangle  A  B  P,  on  the  dia- 
meter A  B,  which  will  also  give  the  point  P  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  any  practical  purpose; 
for  in  that  case  CP=iAB^3  —  r^3  — 
1-732/-.— Hence  CP  —  CE  =  EPz:  1-732  r 
—  r  —  •732;-;  which  only  differs  from  the  sine 
of  45°  by  -0249  r,  a  quantity  which  is  too  small 
to  introduce  any  material  error  into  the  construc- 
tion. 

M.  Parent  observed  that,  though  the  radius 
of  the  plane  of  projection  was  bisected  by  the 
line  P  E,  it  still  required  to  be  ascertained 
where  the  point  P  must  be  placed  that  the  ine- 
qualities between  the  divisions  of  the  diameter 
A  B  might  be  the  least  possible.  To  answer 
this  condition,  he  found  EP  —  -595  r,  for  which 
six-tenths  of  the  radius  may  be  taken  in  any 
practical  case.  The  same  geometer  also  found 
that,  when  it  is  required  that  the  zones  of  the 
hemispherical  map  should  occupy  spaces  re- 
spectively proportional  to  those  they  have  on 
the  sphere  which  they  represent,  the  point  of 
view  P  must  be  removed  to  1-105  r  beyond  E, 
that  is,  EP  must  be  made  equal  to  1-105 r,  or 
very  nearly  eleven-tenths  of  the  radius.  Hence 
it  may  be  observed,  that  while  these  modi- 
fications of  the  stereographic  projection  sacrifice 
the  advantage  of  the  meridians  and  parallels  of 
latitude,  cutting  each  other  at  right  angles,  .and 
change  the  circles  into  ellipses,  they  do  not  accu- 
rately preserve  the  equality  of  the  space,  or  the 
similarity  of  the  configurations. 

In  the  globular  projection,  however,  or  in 
either  of  M.  Parent's  modifications  of  it,  these 
inequalities  are  much  reduced,  for  the  divisions 
on  the  equator  and  the  central  meridian  are 
equal  to  each  other;  and  therefore  equal  spaces 
on  the  sphere  are  represented  by  nearly  equal 
spaces  on  the  map  ;  a  circumstance  which  ren- 
ders this  projection  the  most  proper  for  geogra- 
phical purposes.  The  meridians  and  parallels 
of  latitude,  being  ellipses  of  such  small  eccen- 
tricity, they  are  generally  made  circular,  which 
facilitates  the  construction,  without  distorting 
the  map.  Since  the  late  invention  of  the  excel- 
lent instrument  for  drawing  ellipses,  however, 
this  approximation  has  been  rendered  unne- 
cessary, by  the  facility  with  which  these  curves 
of  any  size  and  eccentricity  may  now  be 
drawn. 

The  stereographic  projection  has  been  consi- 
dered as  embracing  three  distinct  cases,  in 
reference  to  the  plane  of  the  primitive  circle. 
1.  That  upon  the  plane  of  the  equator,  which  is 
called  the  polar  projection  because  the  eye  is 
supposed  to  be  in  one  of  the  poles.  2.  That 
upon  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  (generally  that 
of  the  island  of  Ferro),  which  divides  the  globe 
into  two  hemispheres,  the  one  containing  the 
old  and  the  other  the  new  continent.  This  is 
usually  called  the  meridional  projection.  3. 
Tiiat  upon  the  plane  of  the  rational  horizon  of 
any  place  whatever,  which  supposes  the  eye  to 
be  situated  at  that  place.  This  is  the  horizontal 
projection.     The   method  of  constructing   each 
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shall  therefore  be  explained,  after  tlie  elegant 
constructions  in  Puissant's  Topographie  as 
abridged  by  Myers. 

Construction  of  the  polar  projection. — In  this 
projection  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  in  one  of 
the  poles,  and  consequently  in  the  point  where 
all  the  meridians  intersect  each  other.  As  the 
plane  of  the  equator  is  the  plane  of  projection, 
the  meridians  are  necessarily  represented  by  radii 
of  that  circle;  and,  as  the  parallels  of  latitude  are 
all  parallel  to  the  equator,  they  are  represented 
as  concentric  circles,  the  common  centre  of  which 
IS  that  of  the  primitive  circle. 

To  project  the  meridians. — Let  AP  (fig.  2) 
represent  the  radius  of  the  terrestrial  sphere,  and 
ACBD  one  of  the  great  circles  of  that  sphere; 
then  the  centre  P  being  taken  for  the  projection 
of  the  optic  axis,  or  the  point  of  view  which  is 
placed  at  the  pole,  the  circumference  ACBD 
will  be  the  projection  of  the  equator.  Now,  as 
the  planes  of  the  meridians  all  intersect  each 
other  in  the  axis  of  the  earth,  the  projection  of 
the  first  meridian  may  necessarily  be  represented 
by  any  diameter  of  the  primitive  circle.  Let 
this  diameter  be  AB ;  and  divide  the  circumfe- 
rence ACBD  into  the  required  number  of  equal 
parts,  in  the  points  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  and  a',  b',  c',  &c. 
If  the  meridians  and  parallels  are  to  be  drawn 
to  every  10°,  the  number  of  these  parts  will,  of 
course,  be  nine  in  each  quadrant.  Then,  through 
the  centre  P,  and  each  pair  of  these  corresponding 
points,  draw  the  diameters  aa,  bb',  cc,  &c., and 
they  will  be  the  meridians  required.  Hence,  the 
difference  of  longitude  of  each  pair  of  consecu- 
tive meridians  will  be  measured  by  the  arcs  Jo, 
ab,  be;  or  Ba',  a'b',  //c',  &c. 

To  project  the  parallels. — To  describe  the  pa- 
rallels, corresponding  to  the  above  division,  draw 
the  diameter  CD  perpendicular  to  A  B,  and  join 
the  points  D«,  Db,  Dc,  &c. ;  then  these  lines 
will  cut  the  diameter  A  B  in  the  points  n,  n\  n", 
&c.  With  P  as  a  centre,  and  Pn,  Pn,  Pn",  &c., 
as  radii,  describe  circles,  and  they  will  be  the 
parallels  required.  If  Cp  be  set  off  equal  to 
23°  30'  and  Dy)  be  joined,  cutting  A P  in  p,  and 
with  P  as  a  centre,  and  Pp'  as  a  radius,  if  a  circle 
be  described,  it  will  be  the  projection  of  one  of 
the  polar  circles.  In  this  method  D  is  the  point 
of  view,  and  the  points  ti,  n',  n,  &c.,  are  the  ste- 
reographic  projections  of  the  corresponding 
points  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  required  pa- 
rallels; for  if  the  circle  ACBD  be  conceived  to 
turn  about  the  diameter  A  B,  until  it  make  a 
right  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  figure,  the  ra- 
dius PD  will  be  perpendicular  to  that  plane, 
the  point  C  will  be  the  pole  opposite  the  point 
of  view  D,  and  the  arcs  A«,  Ab,  Ac,  &c.,  will 
be  the  respective  latitudes  of  the  parallels  a,  b,  c, 
&c.  Consequently,  the  traces  ?i,  ii',  n",  &c.,  of 
the  visual  rays  D  K,  Dn',  D/f",  &c.,  will  repre- 
sent the  points  a,  b,  c,  &.C.,  upon  the  perspective 
plane  ACBD.  Having  thus  constructed  the 
hemisphere,  it  only  remains  to  mark  the  positions 
of  places  according  to  their  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, to  delineate  the  contours  of  lakes  and  seas, 
and  to  trace  the  courses  of  rivers,  according  to 
the  same  data.  In  this  projection  the  meridians 
and  parallels  of  latitude  cut  each  other  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  the  surface  of  the  sphfrc. 
Vol.  XJII. 


But  it  should  be  remarked  that,  though  the 
spaces  contained  between  two  meridians  and  two 
consecutive  parallels,  near  the  centre  of  the  map, 
are  represented  on  the  plane  of  projection  with- 
out much  defect,  those  that  are  situated  near  the 
margin  are  greatly  enlarged,  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  obliquity  of  the  visual  rays  as  they 
recede  from  the  optic  axis. 

Construction  of  the  meridional  projection. — 
When  the  primitive  circle  is  a  meridian,  the 
point  of  view  is  upon  the  circumference  of  the 
equator,  the  projection  of  which  is  a  right  line, 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  or  to  the 
central  meridian  of  the  map.  This  construction 
also  embraces  two  d'istinct  operations,  the  pro- 
jection of  the  meridians,  and  that  of  the  parallels 
of  latitude. 

To  project  the  meridians. — Let  AB  (fig.  3) 
be  the  projection  of  the  equator,  P  P'  the  axis 
of  the  earth,  and  C  the  centre  of  the  map,  or  the 
projection  of  the  point  of  view  P,  upon  the  plane 
of  the  meridian  APBP',  considered  as  the  pri- 
mitive circle.  All  the  meridians  have  P  P'  for 
their  common  intersection,  and  their  projections 
being  circles,  the  circumferences  of  these  circles 
will  necessarily  pass  through  the  points  P  and  P'. 
When  the  distance  between  each  pair  of  the  me- 
ridians is  to  be  10°,  divide  the  arc  B  P'  into  nine 
equal  parts  in  the  points  a,  b,  c,  8cc.,  and  join 
Pa,  Pb,  Pc,  &c.;  then  the  points  1,2,  3,  &c., 
where  these  lines  intersect  C  B,will  be  the  points 
in  that  line  through  which  the  meridians  must 
respectively  pass.  Consequently,  the  method 
by  which  they  are  to  be  drawn  is  reduced  to  that 
simple  problem  in  the  elements  of  geometry,  by 
which  a  circle  is  described  through  three  given 
points.  Now,  if  P'l  be  joined,  the  angle  Al  F, 
will  evidently  be  equal  to  the  angle  Al  P,  and 
consequently  the  line  A  B,  which  bisects  the  angle 
P 1  P',  will  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  circle 
described  through  the  three  points.  The  same  is 
also  true  with  respect  to  the  angles  P2P',  P3P', 
Sec,  and  therefore  the  centres  of  all  the  meri- 
dians will  be  in  the  right  line  AB,  or  in  that 
line  produced.  If  the  lines  Pi,  P2,  P3,  &c., 
be  bisected,  and  perpendiculars  drawn  to  these 
lines,  at  the  points  of  bisection,  it  is  evident, 
from  the  princples  of  geometry,  that  these  per- 
pendiculars will  pass  through  the  centres  of  the 
circles  described  through  these  points;  and,  since 
the  line  AB  also  passes  through  the  centres  of 
the  same  circles,  their  intersections  will  neces- 
sarily determine  these  respective  centres.  Now, 
since  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  base  of  any 
triangle  cuts  the  other  two  sides  proportionally, 
bisect  PC  in  p,  and  draw  pq  parallel  to  C  B, 
which  will  evidently  bisect  all  the  lines  P  1,  P2, 
P3,  Sic,  in  the  points  q,  r,  s,  &c.  From  these 
points  draw  the  perpendiculars  qo,  ro',  so",  &C., 
intersecting  A  B  in  the  points  o,  o',  o",  &c.,  then 
will  these  points  be  the  centres  required. — 
Hence,  with  the  points  o,  o',  a",  ice,  as  centres, 
and  the  lines  o  1,  o'2,  o"  3,  &c.,  as  radii,  describe 
the  circles  Pt  I",  P2P',  P3P',  &c.,  which  will 
be  the  meridians  of  the  required  hemisphere- 
Prom  the  syninictry  of  the  figure,  it  is  obvious 
that,  if  the  distances  Co,  Co',  Co",  &c.,  be  set 
off  on  the  line  C  B,  from  C  towards  B,  and  cir- 
cular arcs  be  described  from  P  to  P',  on  the  op- 
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posite  side  of  P  P,  they  will  be  tlie  meridians 
corresponding  to  V  1  l",  P2P',  P3P',  &c. 

To  project  the  parallels.  —  Divide  the  qua- 
drants 1*A  and  PB,  so  as  to  make  the  parts  Pa', 
a  b',  b'c',  &c.,  respectively  equal  to  the  parts  Ba, 
ab,  be,  &c. ;  tlien,  since  the  parallel  circles  ou.,'iit 
to  piiss  through  the  corresponding  points  a' a, 
b'b',  it  is  evident  that  their  centres  will  be  upon 
the  axis  P'P,  produced.  Join  Ca',Cb',  Cc', 
&c.,  and  draw  the  lines  an,  U  n,  c'n",  &c.,  per- 
pendicular to  Ca',  Ct',  Cc',  &c.,  and  then  it 
may  easily  be  proved,  by  the  elements  of  geo- 
metry, that  these  lines  u  n,  b'n',  c'n",  Sec,  are  the 
radii  of  the  respecti^/e  parallels  a  a,  b'b',  c'c'^ 
&c.  Hence  with  n,  n,  n",  &c.,  as  centres,  and 
the  lines  na,  n'b',  7i"c',  as  radii,  describe  the 
circles  a  a,  b'b',  c  c,  &c.,  which  will  be  the  pa- 
rallels required.  IfCP  be  produced,  and  the 
distances  P«,  Pk',  P«",  &c.,  be  set  off  from  P', 
tliey  will  give  the  centres  of  the  corresponding 
parallel.-;  to  be  described  about  the  pole  P'. 

The  following  elegant  construction  is  given, 
by  M.  Puissant,  in  his  Topography.  To  project 
the  meridians. — Let  A  B  (tig.  4)  be  the  projec- 
tion of  the  equator,  P  P'  the  axis  of  the  earth, 
and  C  the  centre  of  the  map,  or  the  projection 
of  the  point  of  view  upon  the  plane  of  the  meri- 
dian APBP',  considered  as  the  primitive  circle. 
Then  the  centres  of  all  the  meridians  will  be  in 
the  line  A  B  as  before. — Divide  the  arc  AP  into 
any  number  of  equal  parts  Ac,  ab,  be,  &c.  ; 
draw  the  diameter  a  a,  and  through  its  extremi- 
ties draw  P'a  and  P'a',  which  will  cut  A  B,  and 
A  B  produced,  respectively,  in  the  points  ?t  and 
7n.  These  points  will  be  the  respective  projec- 
tions of  the  extremities  of  that  diameter  of  tlie 
meridian  passing  through  a  point,  of  which  the 
longitude,  with  respect  to  the  first  meridian 
P  A  P',  is  measured  by  the  arc  A  a.  If,  therefore, 
from  the  middle  of  mri,  as  a  centre,  and  with  a 
radius  equal  to  half  mn,  the  arc  P?jP' be  de- 
scribed, it  will  be  the  projection  of  the  required 
meridian.  Employing  the  same  construction  for 
the  points  b',  c',  Ike,  we  evidently  liave  the  pro- 
jections of  the  other  meridians;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  symmetry  of  the  figure,  the  same 
method  which  answers  for  the  semicircle  PAP', 
will  also  serve  for  P  B  P'.  The  meridian  which 
has  its  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  pro- 
jection, AP  B,  will  evidently  be  represented  by 
the  axis  PP'.  If  any  difficulty  be  experienced 
in  comprehending  this  construction,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  conceive,  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  the  circle  AP  B  P'  to  turn  about  A  B,  so  as 
to  take  a  position  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  figure  ;  then  the  radius  C  P'  will  be  perpen- 
dicular to  that  plane,  I"  representing  tlie  ])oint 
of  view,  and  the  circle  APBP'  the  equator,  di- 
vided into  any  given  number  of  equal  parts. 
When  the  meridians  are  to  be  drawn  through 
every  10°,  the  number  of  these  parts  will  be  36. 
Now,  if  through  the  points  of  division  a,  b,  c, 
&.C.,  we  suppose  the  visual  rays  P'«,  P'6,  P'c, 
&c.,  to  be  drawn,  their  traces  n,  n,  n",  &c.,u]ion 
the  place  of  projection,  will  represent  the  corre- 
sponding points  of  the  meridians. 

To  project  the  parallels. — These  circular  cu-rves 
ought  to  pass  through  the  corresponding  points 
of  division  hh',  gg',  ff',  &c.,and  their  centres  will 


necessarily  be  situated  on  the  prolongation  of 
the  axis  PP', and  may  be  determined  as  follows. 
Draw  the  right  lines  B/t  and  B/j',  the  first  cut- 
ting P  P  in  ?•',  and  the  other  in  r,  and  rr  will  be 
the  diameter  of  the  parallel.  Since  the  three 
points /(,  r', //',  are  upon  the  parallel  hh',  all  is 
given  that  is  necessary  for  describing  it.  There- 
fore, if  with  (),  the  middle  of  rr,  as  a  centre, 
and  a  radius  equal  to  uh',  the  arc  hr'li  be  de- 
scribed, it  will  be  the  parallel  answering  to  t,lie 
latitude  h;  and  consequently  if  each  of  the  di- 
visions be  10°,  it  will  be  that  to  latitude  80°. 
The  same  construction  will  gire  all  the  other  pa- 
ta.\\e\s  gg',ff',kc. 

Construction  of  the  horizontal  pi'ojection. — In 
this  construction  the  rational  horizon  is  the 
plane  of  projection ;  the  point  of  view  is  the 
pole  of  that  horizon,  and  the  meridian  which 
passes  through  the  place  for  which  the  map  is  to 
be  constructed  is  a  right  line,  and  is  called  the 
principal  meridian. 

To  project  the  meridians. — Let  AD  BE  (fig.  5) 
be  the  horizon  of  the  place  ;  its  centre  C  will  be 
the  projection  of  the  point  of  view,  or  of  the  pole 
of  that  horizon.  Let  A  B,  also,  be  the  diameter 
which  represents  the  principal  meridian,  or  that 
which  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  map. 
If  the  angle  PC  A  be  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
pole,  and  D  E  perpendicular  to  A  B,  the  right 
line  P  E  cuts  AB  in  a  point  p,  which  will  be  tlie 
projection  of  the  elevated  pole  of  the  globe  P. 
If  EP'  be  drawn  and  produced  to  meet  the  pro- 
longation of  A  B  in  p',  this  point  will  be  the  pro- 
jection of  the  depressed  pole  P'.  The  projection 
of  the  meridians,  all  which  intersect  each  other 
in  the  points  p  and  p',  have  their  centres  upon 
the  right  line  SS',  perpend'cular  to  the  middle 
of /I/)',  at  F.  This  line  SS' is  called  the  line  of  tiie 
centres  of  the  meridians ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  C  F  is  equal  to  AT,  which  is  the  tangent  of 
tlie  arc  that  measures  the  height  of  the  pole.  To 
render  the  principles  of  this  construction  more 
evident,  suppose,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  tlie 
circle  AD  BE  to  be  turned  about  AB,  till  it 
becomes  perpendicular  to  its  primitive  position. 
In  that  state,  PP'  will  represent  the  axis  of  tlie 
earth,  the  radius  C  E  will  be  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  figure,  the  point  E,  considered 
as  the  point  of  view,  will  be  projected  into  C ; 
and  the  visual  rays  E  P  and  EP' will  evidently 
meet  the  plane  of  projection  in  the  points  p  and 
p.  To  determine  the  projection  of  the  meri- 
dians, a  third  point  is  requisite,  and  is  thus 
found.  The  meridian  that  has  its  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  principal  meridian  AB,  cuts  the 
horizon  in  the  riijht  line  D  E,  which  is  perpendi- 
cular to  AB.  Therefore,  if  from  the  point  F  as 
a  centre,  and  with  the  radius  FD,  the  arc  DpE 
be  described,  it  will  be  the  projection  of  the  me- 
ridian passing  through  90°  of  longitude,  reckoned 
from  the  principal  meridian  AB.  The  projec- 
tion of  the  equator  does  not  present  greater  diffi- 
culty ;  for,  if  the  diameter  (i  Q'  be  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  PP',  it  will  be  that  of  the  equator 
and  its  projection  upon  the  map  will  be  qq'. 
Consequently,  if  from  the  middle  of  the  line  qq', 
as  a  centre,  and  with  a  radius  equal  to  ^  qq',  or 
equal  to  the  cosecant  of  the  latitude  from  the 
centre  of  the  map;  ihearcD^Ebe  described. 
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tlijs  arc  will  be  the  projection  of  half  the  equator. 

(Jne  of  the  properties  of  the  stereographic  pro- 
jection being  that  the  angle  formed  by  the  pro- 
-ections  of  two  meridians,  is  equal  to  the  angle 
formed  by  these  meridians  on  the  surface  of  tlie 
sphere,  or  rather  by  the  intersection  of  their 
planes  in  the  axis  of  that  spliere,  from  the  point 
p,  as  a  centre,  and  witii  any  arbitrary  radius,  as 
p  F,  for  example,  describe  a  circle,  divide  it  into 
as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  meridians  to  be 
drawn,  commencing  at  AB;  if  these  are  to  be 
10°  from  each  otiier,  the  number  will  be  36. 
Through  all  the  points  of  division,  draw  radii, 
prolonging  them  till  they  meet  the  line  of  centres 
SS',  in  the  points  ,r,  x',  x",  &c.,  which  will  be 
the  centres  of  the  projections  of  the  meridians. 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  symmetry  of 
the  figure,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  draw  the 
radii  in  the  first  quadrant  of  the  circle.  But  this 
process  becomes  inconvenient  in  practice,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  increase  of  the  radius,  when 
the  divisions  approach  the  extremities  of  the 
quadrants.  In  this  case,  the  points  where  the 
meridians  meet  the  plane  of  projection  may  be 
determined  in  the  following  manner.  From  any 
point  in  the  line  A  B,  or  its  prolongation,  as  F, 
for  instance,  let  fall  a  perpendicular  FA",  upon 
the  line  P  P',  and  set  otf  F  /c  from  F  to  k' ;  tiien 
with  this  last  point,  as  a  centre,  and  a  radius 
equal  to  k'F,  or  with  any  other  radius  taken  at 
pleasure,  but  rather  large,  describe  a  circle,  and 
divide  it  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts  as 
before.  Next,  draw  the  secants /c'?«, /c'n',  k'n", 
&c.,  through  all  the  points  of  this  division,  and 
their  extremities,  n,  li,  n",  &.c.,  in  the  line  SS'are 
upon  the  projections  of  the  planes  of  the  meri- 
dians. Therefore,  draw  the  right  lines  nCu, 
n'Cu',  n"C  u",  &c.,  and  the  diameters  tim,  u  in, 
u"  m",  &c.,  will  be  the  projections  required.  We 
shall  consequently  have  three  points  u,  p,  m,  &c., 
in  each  meridian  of  the  map,  from  which  tiie 
curves  themselves  are  easily  drawn,  by  the  me- 
thod already  explained. 

To  project  the  pundlch. — The  parallels  of  lati- 
tude in  this  projection  are  easily  described  ;  for, 
their  planes  being  perpendicular  to  the  princi- 
pal meridian  A  B,  the  diameters  of  their  projec- 
tions are  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
the  equator  itself.  Hence,  after  having  divided 
the  circumference  into  the  given  number  of 
equal  parts,  draw  right  lines  from  the  point  of 
view  E  to  every  two  corresponding  points  of  the 
division.  In  the  present  instance  F  1,  and  El'. 
The  interval  v  v,  intercepted  between  these  right 
lines,  taken  upon  the  meridian  A  B,  will  be  the 
diameter  of  a  parallel.  Here  it  evidently  belongs 
to  the  parallel  drawn  through  the  first  division 
from  the  pole,  or  80*^,  since  the  arc  A  1*  measures 
the  height  of  the  pole.  But,  for  the  jrarallels 
which  are  very  distant  from  the  elevated  pole  P, 
this  construction  caimot  be  practised,  because  the 
])oint  V  is  then  so  distant  from  the  centre  of  the 
map.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  tlie  inter- 
sections of  the  planes  of  the  parallels  with  the 
plane  of  projection  AD  BE  may  be  traced. 
These  are  necessarily  parallel  to  1)  I*',  and 
their  distance  from  it  is 

sin.  latitude  of  the  parallel. 

cos,  altitude  of  the  pole. 


When  the  latitude  is  south,  the  pole  P  being  the 
north  pole,  the  value  of  .r  becomes  negative ; 
then,  instead  of  setting  oft"  the  value  on  CIA,  it 
must  be  set  off  on  C  B.  It  follows  from  this 
that,  if  at  the  distance  x  from  the  line  D  E  of  the 
diagram  the  parallel  dc  be  drawn,  the  points  d 


and  c,  which  are  common  to  that  parallel,  and 
the  circumference  AI)  B  P^,  belong  to  the  parallel 
required;  but  this  circle  also  passes  through  a 
point,  as  v,  determined  by  the  preceding  me- 
thod. We  have,  therefore,  the  three  points  ne- 
cessary for  describing  the  arc. 

The  inequality  of  the  spaces  as  given  by  the 
stereographic  projection,  observes  Dr.  Myers, 
does  not  admit  tiie  employment  of  a  rectilineal 
scale  for  measuring  the  distance  fiom  one  place 
to  another,  which  is  always  the  arc  of  a  great 
circle,  but,  by  means  of  the  gradnation  itself,  the 
distance  between  the  centre  of  the  map  and  any 
other  place  may  always  be  determined.  Thus, 
in  a  horizontal  projection  for  London,  the  dis- 
tance between  that  capital  and  any  other  place  in 
the  hemispliere  of  which  it  is  the  centre  may  be 
readily  found,  by  means  of  this  graduation.  This 
property  results  from  the  circumstance  tliat  all 
the  great  circles  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
map  cut  eacli  other  in  the  optic  axis,  and  have 
right  lines  drawn  through  this  centre  for  their 
projections.  Hence  they  admit  of  a  similar 
graduation  to  that  of  the  equator,  in  the  hemi- 
spheres constructed  on  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

Construction  of  the  globular  projection. — Ac- 
cording to  the  explanation  of  this  projection,  and 
its  advantages,  the  distance  EP,  plate  11.  fig.  1, 
being  equal  to  V  g,  which  is  the  sine  of  46°,  let 
the  arc  B  D  be  divided  into  any  number  of  equal 
parts  (10°  each,  for  example)  in  tiie  points  u,b,c, 
&c.,  and  join  P«,  P  /),  Pc,  &c.  Then  these  lines 
will  cut  the  diameter  AB  in  the  points  1,  2,  3, 
&.C.,  and  make  the  several  divisions  nearly  equal 
to  each  other.  If,  therefore,  circles  be  described 
through  the  points  D  1  E,  D  2  E,  D  3  E,  &c.,  by 
the  methods  already  explained,  they  will  consti- 
tute the  meridians  required.  I'or,  tiiough  these 
meridians  are  not  actually  circles,  the  eccentricity 
of  tlie  ellipses  is  so  small  that  it  is  usually  neg- 
lected ;  but  the  elli])tic  meridians  may  be  easily 
drawn  when  the  recpiired  accuracy  renders  it 
necessary.  The  cuivature  of  the  circular  meri- 
dians near  the  middle  of  the  map  becomes  so 
small,  and  their  radii,  in  consequence,  so  great, 
that  recourse  must  frequently  be  had  to  methods 
of  drawing  them  without  compasses.     One  of 
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llie  mostconvonieiU  instruments  for  tliis  purpose 
is  two  rulers,  AC  md  B  C  (fig.  25),  united  to- 
gether by  a  joint  at  C,  so  as  to  permit  tliem  to 
form  any  given  angle  with  eaeli  other,  Wiien 
this  simple  machine  is  to  be  used,  a  steel  pen,  or 
other  suitable  instrument  for  drawing  lines,  must 
be  fixed  in  the  centre  of  motion  C  ;  and,  the 
map  being  stretched  upon  a  smooth  surface,  this 
centre  is  made  to  coincide  with  the  point  n  (fig. 
22) ;  the  edges  of  the  rulers  A  B  and  B  C  resting 
against  two  pins  of  metal  fixed  at  the  poles  P 
and  P'.  Tlien,  witiiout  varying  the  angle  A  C  B, 
tlie  point  C  is  to  be  moved  from  7j  to  P  and  P' 
respectively,  while  the  edges  of  the  rulers  are 
still  pressed  against  the  pins  at  these  two  points, 
and  it  will  describe  the  arc  P«P'  required. 
With  the  new  instrument  already  mentioned, 
the  elliptic  meridians  may  be  drawn  with  great 
facility.  In  order  to  describe  the  parallels  of 
latitude,  let  AB  (fig.  1)  be  produced  to  P'  till 
B  P'  be  equal  to  Fg.  Divide  the  quadrant  A  E 
like  BD,  into  any  number  of  equal  parts  in  the 
points  a,  b',  c,  &c.  Then  if  P'o',  V b\  V c,  &c., 
be  joined,  these  lines  will  cut  C  E  in  the  points 
r,  2',  3',  &c.,  through  which  the  parallels  of  la- 
titude are  to  be  drawn  as  before.  As  no  con- 
struction can  represent  a  spherical  surface  with 
accuracy  on  a  plane,  that  which  preserves  the 
greatest  equality  of  ratio  between  the  spaces 
themselves  and  their  representatives  should  be 
preferred  for  geographical  purposes.  On  this 
account,  the  suggestions  of  M.  Parent,  for  di- 
viding the  diameters  AB  and  DE  (fig.  1)  of  the 
plane  of  projection,  as  well  as  the  circumscrib- 
ing circle  AE  BD,  into  equal  parts,  deserve  par- 
ticular attention  in  constructing  maps  of  all 
extensive  regions. 

Mercators  projection  is  chiefly  confined  to 
navigation  charts.  In  this  projection  the  meri- 
dians, parallels,  and  rhumbs,  are  all  straight  lines ; 
but,  instead  of  the  degrees  of  longitude  being 
every  where  equal  to  those  of  latitude,  as  is  the 
case  in  plain  charts,  the  degrees  of  latitude  are 
increased  as  we  approach  towards  either  pole, 
being  made  to  those  of  longitude  in  the  propor- 
tion of  radius  to  the  sine  of  the  distance  from 
the  pole,  or  cosine  of  latitude ;  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  in  the  secant  of  the  latitude  to  ra- 
dius. Hence,  all  the  parallel  circles  are  equal 
and  parallel  straight  lines  ;  and  all  tlie  meridians 
are  parallel  lines  also  ;  but  these  increase  inde- 
finitely towards  the  poles.  This  proportional 
increase  of  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  makes 
the  length  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  beginning 
at  the  equator,  proportional  to  the  sum  of  all  the 
secants  of  the  latitude  ;  or  the  increased  meri- 
dian bears  the  same  proportion  to  its  true  arc,  as 
the  sum  of  all  the  secants  of  the  latitude  to  as 
many  times  the  radius.  The  increased  meridian 
is  also  analogous  to  a  scale  of  the  logarithmic 
tangents,  though  this  is  not  at  first  very  evi- 
dent. 

The  meridian  line  in  the  chart  is,  therefore,  a 
scale  of  logarithmic  tangents  of  half  co-latitudes. 
The  differences  of  longitude  on  any  rhumb  are 
the  logarithms  of  the  same  tangents,  but  of  a 
diff'erent  species ;  those  species  being  to  each 
other  as  the  tangents  of  the  angles  made  with 
the  meridian.     Ilencc,  any  scale  of  logarithmic 


tangents  is  a  table  of  tlie  difierences  of  longi- 
tude to  several  latitudes  upon  some  one  deter- 
minate rhumb  ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  tangent  of 
the  angle  of  such  a  rhumb  ;  tangent  of  any 
other  rhumb  *.  \  the  difference  of  tiie  logarithms 
of  any  two  tangents  ;  difference  of  longitude  oa 
the  proposed  rhumb,  intercepted  between  the 
two  latitudes,  of  whose  half  complements  the 
logarithmic  tangents  were  taken. 

This  projection,  it  is  clear,  cannot  be  used  for 
ascertaining  the  distances  of  countries,  or  their 
true  figure,  for  the  regions  distant  from  the 
equatorial  line  are  enlarged  prodigiously  ;  in  the 
solution  of  geographical  questions  relative  to  a 
ship's  course,  this,  however,  is  not  material. 
The  meridional  increase  is  now  generally  calcu- 
lated by  tables  of  increasing  latitude.  See  La- 
titude. 

Roads  on  maps  are  indicated  by  two  parallel 
lines,  either  plain  or  doited,  or  frequently  by 
only  one  plain  line.  Rivers  by  undulating  lines  ; 
and  both  banks  shown  when  the  breadth  is  suffi- 
cient to  be  measured  from  the  scale.  This  is 
often  the  case  near  their  mouths,  where  the  es- 
tuary becomes  greatly  enlarged.  Canals  are 
distinguished  from  natural  rivers  by  representing 
them  by  lines  devoid  of  inflections.  Coasts  are 
variously  expressed  ;  as  by  a  single  line,  or  a 
line  accompanied  by  shading  towards  the  water; 
but,  in  nautical  cliarts,  the  shading  is  towards 
the  land.  The  boundaries  of  kingdoms,  states, 
and  provinces,  are  usually  marked  by  dotted 
lines  ;  and,  to  make  these  divisions  still  more 
conspicuous,  different  colors  are  frequently  em- 
ployed. 

'  In  estimating  the  extent  of  a  country  or  king- 
dom,' observes  Dr.  Myers,  '  the  two  following 
cases  must  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  When 
the  projection  represents  equal  regions  on  the 
surface  of  tlie  earth  by  equal  spaces  ou  the  map, 
their  areas  are  calculated,  like  those  of  plane 
figures,  by  inscribing  rectangles  or  triangles  in 
the  spaces  included  within  their  boundaries;  or, 
by  reducing  tiiem,  by  approximation  to  the  case 
of  regular  figures.  In  the  other  instance,  when 
equal  regions  on  the  globe  are  not  represented 
by  equal  spaces  on  the  map,  the  superficies  must 
be  estimated  by  means  of  the  quadrilaterals 
formed  by  the  meridians  and  parallels.' 

iMaps  also  exhibit  the  face  of  the  country,  by 
showing  the  form  and  variations  of  the  terrestrial 
surface,  as  the  principal  chains,  or  groups,  of 
mountains,  the  insulated  summits,  the  lakes,  and 
other  appearances.  Various  methods  of  denot- 
ing the  elevations  have  been  devised.  Buache 
adopted  the  method  of  sections  or  profiles,  drawn 
according  to  given  lines,  to  represent  the  inequa- 
lities of  the  terrestrial  surface.  Dussain  Triel 
devised  the  method  of  tracing  lines  on  the  map 
through  all  the  points  of  the  same  altitude  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  which  would  evidently 
become  coasts,  could  the  sea  by  any  means  be 
elevated  to  the  altitudes  at  which  these  lines  are 
traced,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lines,  which 
join  the  equal  soundings  in  nautical  charts,  would 
become  banks  if  the  ocean  were  to  sink  to  that 
level.  But  into  the  minute  delineation  of  these, 
and  other  methods  which  have  been  devised  for 
this  purpo.se,  we  cannot  enter. 
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MAPALLA,  a  convenient  bay  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific,  in  the  province  of  Ficaragua,  and 
not  far  from  the  lake  of  that  name. 

MA'PLE,  n.  s.  Sax.  mapel ;  Goth,  mappel. 
A  tree  of  the  acer  genus.     See  Acer. 

The  platane  round, 
The  carver  holme,  the  mapple  seldom  inward  sound. 

Spenser. 
The  pris'ner  with  a  spring  from  prison  hroke  ; 
'I'hen  stretched  his  feathered  fans  with  all  his  might, 
And  to  the  neighb'ring  maple  winged  his  fliglit. 

Drt/den. 
Of  the  rottenest  maple  wood  burnt  to  ashes  they 
make  a  strong  lye.  Mortimer^s  llusbandn/. 

The  muple-lree  hath  jagged  or  angular  leaves  ;  the 
seeds  grow  two   together  in   hard-winged  vessels  ; 
there  are  several  species  ;  the  greater  maple  is  falsely 
called  the  sycamore  tree  :  the  common  maple  is  fre- 
quent in  hedge-rows.  Miller. 
His  dwelling  a  recess  in  some  rude  rock, 
Book,  beads,  and  ma/)/e-dish,  his  meagre  stock; 
In  shirt  of  hair  and  weeds  of  canvass  dressed. 
Girt  with  a  bell-rope  that  the  Pope  has  blessed. 

Cow])er. 

Maple.     See  Acer. 

MAPLETOFT  (Dr.  John),  descended  from  a 
good  family  in  Huntingdonshire,  was  born  in 
1631.  He  studied  physic,  was  educated  at  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  and  in  167.5  was  chosen 
professor  of  medicine  at  Gresham  College.  He 
translated  Dr.  Sydenham's  Observationes  Medicie 
circa  Morborum  Acutorum  Historiam  et  Cura- 
tionem  into  Latin,  and  Sydenham  dedicated 
them  to  him.  He  married  in  1679,  and  soon 
after  studied  divinity,  took  orders,  obtained  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  with  the  lecture- 
ship of  St.  Christopher's  in  London ;  and,  having 
been  a  considerable  benefactor  to  Sion  College, 
was  in  1707  elected  president.  He  continued  to 
preach  till  he  was  above  eighty  years  of  age ; 
and,  in  1710,  published  The  Principles  and 
Duties  of  the  Christian  Religion,  &c.,  8vo. ;  and 
sent  a  copy  to  every  house  in  his  parish.  Besides 
other  piecis  on  moral  and  theological  subjects, 
there  are,  in  the  Appendix  to  Ward's  Lives, 
three  of  his  Latin  lectures  on  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  medicine. 

MAP  PA,  in  the  public  games  of  the  Roman 
circus,  was  a  napkin  hung  out  at  the  prxtor's  or 
other  great  magistrate's  seat,  as  a  signal  for  the 
race  or  other  diversions  to  begin.  The  mappa 
was  received  by  the  mapparius,  from  the  consul, 
praetor,  or  other  great  officer.  Notice  was  an- 
ciently given  by  sound  of  trumpet;  but  Nero  is 
said  to  liave  introduced  the  mappa,  by  tlirovving 
his  napkin  out  of  the  window  to  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple, who  grew  noisy  at  the  delay  of  the  sports 
while  he  was  at  dinner. 

MAPPARIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
officer  who  gave  the  signal  to  the  gladiators  to 
begin  fighting,  by  throwing  a  handkercliiof  that 
he  had  received  from  the  emperor  or  other  ma- 
gistrate. 

MAR,  V.  a.  Sax.  mejipan,  amyppan ;  Belg. 
m'Mrcn;  Span.  ??iarr«7- ;  Gr.  apaprtu),  sen  afiap- 
ravw,  Minsheu.  To  spoil;  hurt;  injure;  da- 
mage. 

His  visage  was  so  marred  more  than  any  num. 

ha.  lii.  14. 
The  master  may  here  only  stumble,  -ind  in'rchancu 


fall  in  teaching,  to  the  marring  and  maiming  of  the 
scholar  in  learning.  Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 

Loss  is  no  shame,  nor  to  be  less  than  foe, 
But  to  be  lesser  than  himself,  doth  mar 
Both  loser's  lot,  and  victor's  praise  also. 

Speiiser'i  Faerie  Queene. 
I  pray  you  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing  songs 
in  their  barks. 

— 1  pray  you  mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with  reading 
them  illfavouredly.  Sfmkspeare. 

The  ambition  to  prevail  in  great  things  is  less 
harmful  than  that  other,  to  appear  in  every  thing ; 
for  that  breeds  confusion,  and  marrs  business,  when 
great  in  dependencies.  Bacon's  Essays. 

O  I    could  we  see    how   cause   from   cause   doth 
spring  ! 
How  mutually  they  linked  and  folded  are  : 
And  hear  how  oft  one  disagreeing  string 
The  harmony  doth   rather  make  than  ma rr.    Daiies. 

Beware  thinp  honour,  be  not  then  disgraced, 
Take  care  thou  mar  not  when  thouthink'st  to  mend. 

Fairjuu:. 
How  too  like  is  this  (cracked)  bell  to  a  scandalous 
and  ill-lived  teacher  !  His  calling  is  honourable  ;  his 
noise  is  heard  far  enough  ;  but  the  flaw,  which  is 
noted  in. his  life.nwrs  his  doctrine,  and  offends  those 
ears  which  else  would  take  pleasure  in  his  teaching. 

Bp.  Hall. 
Aumarle  became  the  man  that  all  did  mar. 
Whether  through  indiscretion,  chance,  or  worse. 

Daniel. 
Ire,  envy,  and  despair, 
Marred  all  his  borrowed  visage,  and  betrayed 
Him  counterfeit.  Milton's  Paradise  Lust. 

Mother ! 
'Tis  much  unsafe  my  sire  to  disobey : 
Not  only  you  provoke  him  to  your  cost, 
But  mirth  is  marred,  and  the  good  cheer  is  lost. 

Drmkn. 
An  envious  World  will  interpose  its  frown. 
To  mar  delights  superior  to  its  own ; 
And  many  a  pang,  experienced  still  within, 
Reminds  them  of  their  hated  inmate,  Sin. 

Cowper, 
And  where  the  future  mars  or  makes, 

Its  glance  dilate  o'er  all  to  he, 
While  sun  is  quenched  or  system  breaks, 
Fixed  in  its  ov/n  eternity.  Byron. 

MARACAIBO,  or  MARACAvno,  a  province 
ot  Colombia,  South  America,  which  surrounds 
the  lake  of  that  name.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Santa  Marta  in  New  Grenada;  on  the 
east  by  Coro  and  Venezuela ;  on  tlie  north  by 
Santa  Marta  and  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  and  on 
the  south  by  Merida  and  Santa- Marta.  Owing 
to  the  great  extent  of  the  lake,  this  province  ex- 
tends but  a  short  distance  inland  to  the  east  and 
west :  its  length  is  about  100  leagues. 

The  soil  is  unfruitful  on  the  banks  of  the  lake. 
The  east  shore  is  dry  and  unhealthy;  and,  on  the 
west,  the  land  does  not  begin  to  be  fertile  for 
more  tiuui  twenty- five  leagues  south  of  the  city. 
South  of  the  lake,  the  country  may  vie  with  the 
richest  lands  of  this  continent.  The  climate  is  in 
general  hot  and  imhealthy,  excepting  in  the 
southern  parts,  wliicii  border  on  the  snowy 
mountains  of  Merida. 

Ni.'ar  the  borders  of  the  lake,  west,  notwith- 
standing the  heat  of  tlie  climate,  and  the  insalu- 
brity of  the  air,  .several  whites  haTC  fixed  their 
habitations  to  cultivate  cacao;  they  are  much 
scattered,  but  have  a  chapel  placed  in  the  centre 
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of  their  settlement,  to  which  they  all  occasionally 
resort. 

Tlie  lake  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  burden ; 
but  this  advantage  is  sometimes  rendered  useless 
by  a  dangerous  sand-bank  across  tl>e  entrance, 
wliicii  is  narrow,  and  on  wliich  vessels  drawing 
twelve  feel  water  will  occasionally  touch  ground. 
Several  small  rivers  empty  themselves  into  this 
lake  ;  but  tlie  country  is  uninhabited  excepting 
by  Indians ;  and,  immediately  on  the  shores, 
notliing  is  known  with  accuracy  concerning  them. 
The  savage  Goahiros  from  l.a  Hacha  prevent  all 
access  on  the  western  side,  and  keep  the  settlers 
in  alarm.  It  was  from  the  Indian  towns,  built 
on  posts  of  iron-wood  on  the  lake  of  Maracaibo, 
that  tlie  .Spaniards  gave  the  country  the  name  of 
\'entzuela,  or  Little  X'enice.  Four  of  tliese  are 
yet  standing,  the  iron-wood  on  which  they  are 
founded  becoming  like  a  mass  of  stone  from  the 
petrifying  quality  of  the  water.  These  villages 
are  situate  on  the  east  part  of  the  lake,  at  unequal 
distances  from  each  other,  and  have  a  church, 
whicli  is  also  built  in  the  water  on  piles,  and  to 
wliich  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  resort.  The 
population  of  this  province  is  estimated  at 
174,000  souls.  The  chief  towns,  beside  the 
capital,  are  Truxillo,  Gibraltar,  La  Barbacos, 
and  San  Pedro. 

JMaracaibo,  a  city  of  Colombia,  and  the  chief 
town  of  the  above  province,  is  situated  in  N. 
lat.  10°  30',  and  W.  long.  71°  46',  on  the  wes- 
tern side  of  the  strait  wliich  leads  into  the  lake, 
at  about  six  leagues  from  the  sea.  The  soil 
of  the  neighbourhood  is  sandy,  and  the  climate 
so  much  the  more  hot,  as  the  sea  breezes  here 
are  faint,  and  far  from  regular.  The  soil  is  not 
watered  by  any  kind  of  running  stream.  From 
the  month  of'lNIarch  to  October  the  heats  are 
excessive  ;  but  those  of  August  and  July  are  in- 
supportable. The  air  breathed  at  this  period 
appears  as  if  it  had  issued  from  a  furnace.  The 
trade-winds  blow  in  general  from  the  commence- 
ment of  March  till  June  or  July.  August  and 
September  are  calm  months,  unless  when  they 
are  interrupted  by  the  south  wind,  which  in  the 
country  they  denominate,  on  account  of  its  insa- 
lubrity, t/ie  destioi/er.  They  remark  tiiat,  when 
the  l)reezes  are  moderate,  the  year  is  rainy;  and, 
when  violent,  that  they  are  succeeded  by  droughts. 
INIaracaibo  is  very  siibjpct  to  tempests.  Tlie 
tliundpr  breaks  with  frightful  explosion,  and  the 
li','htninir  sometimes  strikes  and  consumes  houses, 
-ships,  and  every  thing  which  it  meets.  Tliey  do 
not,  however,  experience  earthquakes,  nor  those 
furious  hurricanes  which  often  seem  to  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  the  Antilles.  The  deluges 
of  rain,  which  some  of  these  tempests  produce, 
are  so  great,  that  they  form  a  torrent,  which  tra- 
verses the  city  with  a  rapidity  which  is  incon- 
ceivable, bearing  trees  along  with  it,  and  causing, 
in  proportion  to  its  rise,  desolation  to  houses, 
and  every  tiling  in  its  course. 

The  principal  part  of  this  town  is  on  the  shore 
of  a  small  gulf,  a  league  in  length,  which  extends, 
Oii  the  south,  towards  the  broad  part  of  the  lake: 
the  other  part  is  built  on  the  neck  to  the  north, 
where  the  lake  is  only  three  leagues  in  width. 
The  place  where  the  town  begins  is  named 
Maracaibo  Point;  thatwhere  the  gulf  commences. 


Arieta  Point ;  and  opposite  to  that  is  Point  Santa 
Lucia. 

Many  of  the  houses,  built  of  lime  and  sand, 
are  in  good  taste;  but  most  of  the  inhabitants 
adhere  obstinately  to  the  opinion,  that  tiles  render 
the  houses  destructive  to  the  persons  who  inhabit 
them,  and  continue  in  the  custom  of  covering  the 
handsomest  houses  with  a  kind  of  reed,  called 
by  the  Spaniards  enea.  This  mixture  of  houses, 
covered  with  tiles  and  reeds,  gives  to  the  city  the 
air  of  a  village,  and  offers  to  the  flames  food  that 
keeps  it  in  constant  danger.  INIaracaibo  contains 
one  parish  church,  a  chapel,  and  a  convent  of 
Franciscans. 

As  there  are  neither  fountains,  wells,  nor  river, 
the  people  drink  no  other  water  than  that  of  the 
lake,  which  in  taste  is  not  agreeable,  but  in  quality 
by  no  means  bad,  except  during  the  breezes  of 
the  months  of  March  and  April.  These  drive  up 
the  water  of  the  sea  agauist  the  current,  and  ren- 
der that  of  the  lake  excessively  brackish.  The 
poor  can,  in  this  case,  quench  their  thirst  only 
with  water  which  they  procure  by  excavations  in 
the  earth  ;  but  this  is  very  far  from  wholesome. 
The  higher  ranks  have  cisterns  or  jars  in  their 
houses  to  collect  the  rain  water.  It  was  calcu- 
lated, in  1807,  that  Maracaibo  contained  25,000 
inhabitants.  Certain  noble  families  here  boast 
of  having  descended  from  the  first  conquerors  of 
the  province ;  but  there  are  very  few  of  these 
primitive  houses  that  now  enjoy  even  an  easy 
mediocrity.  Almost  all  experience  so  much 
misery,  that  the  idea  of  their  illustrious  origin  is 
the  most  grateful  support  with  which  they  are 
fed  ;  for  a  Spaniard  of  that  kind,  once  reduced  to 
indigence,  is  so  for  life.  The  shame  of  labor, 
and  love  of  indolence,  makes  him  brave  like  a 
hero  all  the  horrors  of  want.  The  whites,  not 
noble,  are  Europeans  or  Creoles.  This  is  the 
class  that  lives  with  the  greatest  comfort,  because 
it  is  the  only  one  which  labors,  and  applies  itself 
to  agriculture,  navigation,  commerce,  the  fisheries, 
&c.  The  number  of  negroes  at  Maracaibo  does? 
not  exceed  5000.  They  exercise  all  kinds  of 
trades, — are  joiners,  tailors,  shoemakers,  carpen- 
ters, masons,  and  smiths.  The  natives  of  the 
town  have,  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  very  witty,  llie  Jesuits  had  a  col- 
lege here,  which  produced  some  distinguished 
scholars,  and  it  became  the  literary  town  of 
America ;  but,  with  that  order  of  clergy,  their  es- 
tablishments fell. 

'  In  allowing  that  the  inhabitants  of  Maracaibo 
have  activity,  courage,  and  genius,'  says  Depons, 
'we  have  notliing  more  to  say  in  their  favor. 
They  are  reproached  with  having  very  little  re- 
gard to  their  word,  and  with  thinking  themselves 
not  bound  by  their  signature,  until  after  they 
have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  release  themselves 
from  it  by  law.  Their  reputation  in  this  respect 
is  so  well  established,  that  all  strangers,  whom 
business  draws  to  Maracaibo,  say  it  is  much 
better  to  form  connexions  of  interest  with  the 
women  than  with  the  men,  because  they  alone 
have  there  that  good  faith  and  firmness  which, 
in  every  other  part,  is  the  peculiar  heritage  of 
the  men.  Since  the  course  of  description  has  led 
me,'  he  adds,  'to  speak  of  the  women  of  Mara- 
caibo, I  ought  not  to  let  it  be  unknown  that  they 
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are  io  tlieir  youth  paragons  of  modesty  ;  and,  in 
marriage,  faithful  wives,  and  excellent  mothers 
of  families.  Affection  for  their  husbands,  the 
cares  of  their  households,  and  the  education  of 
their  children,  are  the  objects  which  divide  all 
their  moments,  and  occupy  all  their  solicitude. 
They  know  not,  however,  before  marriage,  any 
other  amusement  than  music.  Their  favorite  in- 
stiuraent  is  the  harp.  There  are  few  houses  in 
wiiich  the  harmonious  sound  of  this  instrument  is 
not  heard  every  evening,  and  every  day  of  festival.' 

Maracaibo,  we  should  add,  is  thought,  on  the 
whole,  a  healthy  residence.  There  are  no  epi- 
demic complaints  ;  and  a  man  once  seasoned  to 
the  climate  preserves  his  health  as  well  and  better 
than  in  many  other  places  where  the  heats  are 
less  intense,  and  the  means  of  refreshing  himself 
more  multiplied.  In  July  and  August  the  most 
usual  preventive  for  the  ill  effects  of  the  climate 
is  constant  bathing  in  the  lake. 

The  citizens  of  INIaracaibo  contract  from  their 
infancy  a  taste  for  navigation,  and  repair  in 
crowds  to  Porto  Cavello,  Guayra,  and  the  other 
ports.  They  perform,  with  equal  ability,  coasting 
or  longer  voyages.  In  those  intervals  when  war 
suspends  their  commercial  enterprises  they  em- 
bark on  board  privateers.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  lake,  in  the  waters  of  which  they  exercise 
themselves  in  their  early  years,  renders  them  as 
excellent  swimmers  as  expert  divers.  Those  who 
resist  the  attractions  of  the  sea,  raise  herds  of 
cattle,  or  take  care  of  those  of  their  fathers. 
Nothing  better  evinces  their  aptitude  to  this  oc- 
cupation than  the  immense  number  of  beasts 
with  which  the  savannahs  of  Maracaibo  are 
covered.  The  principal  ones  are  those  of  Jobo, 
Ancon,  Palmares,  and  Cannades.  We  ought  to 
mention,  that  there  is  more  merit  in  raising  cattle 
in  the  savannahs  of  Maracaibo  than  in  any  other 
place  in  these  provinces,  because,  having  neither 
rivers  nor  ponds  that  never  dry  up,  drought  oc- 
casions the  death  of  many,  in  spite  of  the  precau- 
tions they  take,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  to  drive  them 
towards  those  parts  where  they  can  with  con- 
venience water  them. 

At  this  port  a  bar  of  sand,  which  is  but  ten  or 
twelve  feet  under  water,  entirely  excludes  large 
vessels,  and  with  difficulty  admits  small  ones. 
Neither  should  any  attempt  to  enter  without  a 
pilot.  As  soon  as  she  clears  the  bar,  a  vessel 
has  plenty  of  water,  and  good  harbour.  Three 
foTli  protect  the  harbour.  The  best  schooners 
which  sail  on  the  Spanish  Main  are  built  in  this 
city. 

RIARACANDA,  in  ancient  geography,  the 
capital  of  Sogdiana  ;  now  thought  to  be  Samar- 
cand,  a  city  of  Usbec  Tartary,  the  royal  residence 
of  Tamerlane.     See  Samarcand. 

MARACAY,  or  Moracao,  a  town  of  Colom- 
bia, in  the  province  of  Venezuela,  and  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  \'alencia,  in  the  val- 
ley of  Aragoa.  Its  sandy  soil  renders  it,  like 
Maracaibo,  healthy,  but  hot.  Three-fourths  of 
the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  with  consi- 
derable elegance  as  well  as  solidity  :  but  the 
streets  are  not  paved.  There  is  but  one  parish 
church.  The  inhabitants  are  active  and  irulus- 
trious,  possessing  numerous  plantations  of  cotton, 
indigo,  coffee,  corn,  iVc.     Population  3400. 


MARAGA,  a  well-built  city  of  Persia,  in 
Aderbijan,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  low  valley, 
opening  to  the  large  lake  of  IJrumea, from  which 
it  is  distant  about  twelve  miles.  It  has  a  spa- 
cious bazaar,  a  glass  manufactory,  and  a  hand- 
some public  bath;  and  is  encompassed  with  a 
high  wall.  Inhabitants  15,000,  of  the  Turkish 
tribe  of  Mukudim.  The  gardens  and  plantations 
are  watered  by  canals,  communicating  with  a 
small  river,  over  which  there  are  two  bridges. 
The  place  is  distinguished  by  the  tomb  of  Ilola- 
kon,  or  Hulagon,  a  prince  of  the  dynasty  of 
Zinghis  Khan,  who  made  this  the  place  of  his 
residence.  He  built  an  observatory  on  a  moun- 
tain, close  to  the  city,  for  the  use  of  Naserul 
Deen,  the  most  famous  astronomer  of  his  age, 
and  the  author  of  tables  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. Maraga  has  also  several  extensive  excava- 
tions, dedicated  to  religious  purposes.  It  is 
sixty-eight  miles  north  of  Tabreez. 

MARALUI  (James  Philip),  a  learned  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer  of  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences at  Paris,  born  in  the  county  of  Nice,  in 
1665.  His  mother  was  Angela  Catharine  Cassini, 
the  sister  of  the  famous  astronomer.  Hiis  uncle 
Cassini  sent  him  to  France  in  1687,  where  he 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  observations. 
He  made  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  is 
more  exact  than  Bayer's  ;  and  gave  a  great  num- 
ber of  interesting  observations  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  ;  particularly  on  bees  and  petri- 
factions. He  also  assisted  his  uncle  in  construct- 
ing the  great  meridian  through  France.  He  died 
in  1729. 

MARANA  (John  Paul),  an  ingenious  writer 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  a  distinguished 
family,  born  in  Genoa,  where  he  was  educated, 
and  made  great  progress  in  the  sciences.  Having 
been  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  Raphael  della 
Terra,  to  deliver  up  Genoa  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
he  was  in  1670,  when  twenty-eidit  years  of  age, 
imprisoned  in  the  tower  of  that  city.  Being  libe- 
rated, in  1674,  he  was  ordered  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  that  conspiracy ;  but,  when  finished,  he 
was  forbidden  to  publis!)  it.  When  the  republic  of 
Genoa  was  at  variance  witli  the  court  of  France, 
Marana,  afraid  of  being  imprisoned  a  second 
time,  retired  to  Monaco,  where  he  again  wrote 
the  history  of  the  conspiracy  in  Italian  ;  and,  in 
1682,  went  to  Lyons  to  get  it  printed.  From 
Lyons  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  merit  soon 
acquired  him  powerful  friends.  Here  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  society  of  men  of  learn- 
ing: and  died  in  1693.  His  history  of  the  con- 
spiracy contains  many  interesting  anecdotes,  no 
where  else  to  be  found.  He  also  wrote  several 
other  works ;  the  best  known  of  which  is  the 
Turkish  Spy,  in  6  vols.  12mo.,  which  was,  in 
1742,  augmented  to  7  vols.  Of  this  ingenious 
work  there  is  an  excellent  English  translation. 

MAKANHAM,  or  Mauanan,  a  province  of 
Brasil,  comprehending  the  island  of  that  name, 
and  part  of  the  adjacent  continent.  It  is  bovnid- 
ed  on  tlie  east  by  Scara,  north  by  the  Brasilian 
Sea,  west  by  Para,  and  south  by  the  country  in- 
habited by  tlie  Indians.  There  are  annexed  lo 
it,  l>esi(]es  Maranham,  the  islands  of  Sipotuba, 
Santa  Ana,  and  Ygara])atoe.  The  climate,  though 
the  country  is   so  nearly  under  the   Kpiinoctial 
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iir.e,is  pleasant  and  healthy,  producing  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  fruits,  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice  :  of 
maize  there  are  two  crops  in  the  year;  and  the 
dye  woods  are  excellent.  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces the  annatto  is  also  common. 

Maranham,the  Island  of,  inthegreatgulph 
of  the  same  name,  is  twenty-six  leagues  in  cir- 
cuit, extremely  fertile,  and  has  25,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  city  of  St.  Louis,  founded  by  the 
French  in  1612,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
and  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  three  northern  provinces, 
and  the  centre  of  their  commerce  with  Europe  : 
vessels  of  burden  not  venturing  up  to  Para. 

MAIIANTA,  Indian  arrow  root,  a  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  and  raonandria  class  of 
plants ;  natural  order  eighth,  scitamineae :  cor. 
ringent  and  quinquefid,  with  two  segments 
alternately  patent.     There  are  three  species,  viz. 

M.  arundinacea,  comosa,  and  galanga,  all  her- 
baceous perennial  exotics  of  the  Indies,  kept 
here  in  hot-houses  for  curiosity :  they  have  thick, 
knotty,  creeping  roots,  crowned  with  long,  broad, 
arundinaccous  leaves,  ending  in  points,  and  up- 
riglit  stalks,  half  a  yard  high,  terminated  by 
bunches  of  monopetalous,  ringent,  five-parted 
flowers.  They  are  propagated  by  parting  the 
roois  in  spring,  and  planting  them  in  pots  of 
light  rich  earth,  and  then  plunging  them  in  the 
bark  bed.  The  root  of  the  galanga  is  used  by 
the  Indians  to  extract  the  virus  communicated 
by  their  poisoned  arrows ;  from  whence  it  has 
its  name  of  arrow  root.  The  arundinacea,  or 
starch  plant,  rises  to  two  feet,  has  broad  pointed 
leaves,  small  white  flowers,  and  one  seed.  It  is 
cultivated  in  gardens  and  in  provision  grounds 
in  the  West  Indies;  and  the  starch  is  obtained 
from  it  by  the  following  process  described  by 
Dr.  Wright :  '  The  roots,  when  a  year  old,  are 
dug  up,  well  washed  in  water,  and  then  beaten 
in  large  deep  wooden  mortars  to  a  pulp.  This 
is  thrown  into  a  large  tub  of  clean  water.  The 
whole  is  then  well  stirred,  and  the  fibrous  part 
wrung  out  by  the  hands,  and  thrown  away.  The 
milky  liquor  being  passed  through  a  hair  sieve, 
or  coarse  cloth,  is  suffered  to  settle,  and  the  clear 
water  is  drained  off.  At  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
is  a  white  mass,  which  is  again  mixed  with  clear 
water  and  drained  :  lastly,  the  mass  is  dried  on 
sheets  in  the  sun,  and  is  pure  starch.'  A  decoc- 
tion of  the  fresh  roots,  the  doctor  informs  us, 
makes  an  excellent  ptisan  in  acute  diseases. 

MARASA,  or  Marasna,  a  central  town  of 
Mrica,  described  by  the  Arabian  writers  of  the 
twelfth  century  as  of  great  magnitude,  and  situ- 
ated on  the  southern  branch  of  the  Niger,  which 
encompasses  Wangara. 

MARAS'MUS,  n.  s.  Gr.  napafffioQ  from 
fiapaivw,  to  turn  flaccid.  A  consumption,  in 
which  persons  waste  mnch  of  their  substance. 

Pining  atropliy, 
Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence.         Milton. 

A  marasmus  iiiiporls  a  consumption  following  a 
fever  ;  a  consumption,  or  withering  of  the  body,  by 
reason  of  a  natural  extinction  of  the  native  heat,  and 
an  extenuation  of  the  body,  caused  through  an  im- 
moderate heat.  Harveij. 

MARAT  (Jean  Paul),  one  of  tiiC  most  bloody 
of  the  French  revolutionists,  and  a  deputy  to  the 


national  assembly.  He  was  assassinated  in  Iiis 
own  house,  while  bathing,  by  Charlotte  Cord^,on 
the  evening  of  the  13th  of  July,  1793.  Marat 
was  the  most  violent  enemy  to  the  Brissotines, 
and,  on  the  12th  of  April  1793,  proi)osed  to  ex- 
terminate the  conspirators.  He  was  the  con- 
ductor of  an  inflammatory  Journal,  which 
increased  the  discontents  of  tiie  people,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  the  bloody  scenes  that  fol- 
lowed. As  to  his  talents,  he  seems  to  have  been 
rather  a  man  of  activity  than  of  genius  ;  rather 
quick  than  profound,  and  possessing  more  pene- 
traiion  than  judgment. 

MARATEA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Basilicata, 
3ituated  on  the  gulf  of  Policastro,  and  divided 
mto  Maratea  Inferiore,  with  3600  inhabitants, 
and  Maratea  Superiore,  with  500.  Ten  miles 
south-east  of  Policastro. 

MARATHON,  in  ancient  geography,  one  of 
the  hamlets  of  Attica;  about  twelve  miles  north- 
east of  Athens,  towards  Boeotia,  near  the  sea. 
The  plain  of  Marathon,  famous  for  the  victory 
of  Miltiades  over  the  Persians,  is  long  and  nar- 
row, but  consists  chiefly  of  level  ground,  and 
therefore  admits  the  operations  of  cavalry,  which 
formed  the  main  strength  of  the  barbarian  army, 
and  with  which  the  Greeks  were  very  poorly 
provided.  Here  the  Persians,  under  Datis, 
pitched  their  camp,  by  the  advice  of  Ilippias  the 
banished  king  of  Athens,  who  had  solicited  the 
expedition,  and  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
country.  The  Persian  army  consisted  of  100,000 
infantry,  and  10,000  horse.  The  Athenians  were 
in  the  utmost  consternation.  They  had,  upon 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Persian  fleet,  sent  to 
implore  assistance  from  the  other  nations  of 
Greece ;  but  some  had  submitted  to  Darius,  and 
others  trembled  at  the  very  name  of  the  Persians. 
The  Lacedemonians  alone  promised  troops  ;  but 
various  obstacles  prevented  them  from  imme- 
diately forming  a  junction  with  those  of  the 
Athenians.  This  city,  therefore,  could  only  rely  on 
its  own  strength,  but  it  possessed  three  brave  ge- 
nerals, viz.  Miltiades,  Aristides,  and  Themisto- 
cles,  who,  by  their  patriotic  exertions,  kindled 
the  flame  of  heroism  in  the  minds  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Levies  were  immediately  made.  Each 
of  the  ten  tribes  furnished  1000  foot  soldiers 
with  a  commander.  No  sooner  were  the  troops 
assembled  than  they  marched  into  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Plataea  in 
Bceotia  sent  them  a  reinforcement  of  1000  infan- 
try. Scarcely  were  the  two  armies  in  sight 
of  each  other,  when  Miltiades  proposed  to  at- 
tack the  enemy.  Aristides  and  several  others 
warmly  supported  this  measure ;  but  the  rest, 
terrified  at  the  excessive  disproportion  of  the 
armies,  were  for  waiting  for  the  succors  from 
Lacedacmon.  Opinions  being  divided,  they  had 
recourse  to  that  of  the  polemarch,  or  chief  of  the 
militia,  to  decide  the  matter.  Miltiades  addressed 
him  with  the  ardor  of  a  man  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  existing  circum- 
stances :— '  Athens,'  said  he,  '  is  on  the  point  of 
experiencing  tlie  greatest  of  vicissitudes  ;  ready 
to  become  the  first  powerof  Greece,  or  subjected 
to  the  lyraimy  and  fury  of  Ilippias.  From  you 
alono,  r'allima-^hus,  she  now  awaits  her  destiny. 
If  v\e  suffer  the  ardor  of  the  troops  to  cool,  they 
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will  shamefully  bow  beneath  the  Persian  yoke  ; 
but,  if  we  If  ud  tlieiii  on  to  battle,  the  gods  and 
victory  will  favor  us.  A  word  from  your  mouth 
must  now  precipitate  your  country  hito  slavery 
or  preserve  iier  liberty.'  Callimaclius  gave  his 
suffrage,  and  the  battle  was  resolved  on.  To  in- 
sure success,  Aristides,  and  the  other  generals 
after  h-is  example,  yielded  to  Miltiades  the  honor 
of  the  command  which  belonged  to  them  in  ro- 
tation. Miltiades  drew  up  his  troops  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain,  on  a  spot  of  ground  scattered  over 
with  trees  to  impede  the  Persian  cavalry.  The 
Platieans  were  placed  on  the  left  wing ;  Callima- 
chus  commanded  the  right ;  Aristides  and  The- 
mistocles  were  in  the  centre,  and  Miltiades  every 
where.  An  interval  of  nearly  a  mile  separated 
the  Grecian  army  from  that  of  the  Persians.  At 
the  first  signal  the  Greeks  advanced  over  this 
space  running.  The  Persians  astonished  at  a 
mode  of  attack  so  new,  for  a  moment  remained 
motionless ;  but  to  the  impetuous  fury  of  the 
enemy  they  soon  opposed  a  more  sedate  and  not 
less  formidable  fury.  After  an  obstinate  conflict, 
of  some  hours,  victory  began  to  declare  for  the 
Grecian  army.  The  right  wing  dispersed  the 
enemy  in  the  plain,  while  the  left  drove  them 
back  on  a  morass  that  had  the  appearance  of  a 
meadow,  in  which  they  stuck  fast  and  were  lost. 
Both  these  bodies  of  troops  now  flew  to  the  suc- 
cour of  Aristides  and  Themistocles,  ready  to 
give  way  before  the  flower  of  the  I'ersian  troops 
in  the  centre.  From  this  moment  t!ie  rovite  be- 
came general.  The  Persians,  repulsed  on  all 
sides,  found  their  only  asylum  in  the  fleet.  The 
conquerors  pursued  them  witli  fire  and  sword, 
and  took,  burnt,  or  sunk  the  greater  part  of  their 
vessels :  the  rest  escaped  by  dint  of  rowing.  The 
Persians  lost  about  6400  men ;  the  Athenians 
only  192.  Miltiades  was  wounded;  llippias 
was  left  dead  on  the  field,  as  were  Stesileus  and 
Callimachus,  two  of  the  Athenian  generals. 
Scarcely  was  the  battle  over,  when  a  soldier,  worn 
out  with  fatiorue,  resolved  to  carry  the  first  news 
of  the  victory  to  the  magistrates  of  Athens,  and, 
without  quitting  his  arms,  he  runs,  flies,  arrives, 
announces  the  victory,  and  falls  dead  at  their 
feet.  This  tattle  was  fought  on  the  sixth  of 
Boedromion,  in  the  third  year  of  the  seventy-se- 
cond Olympiad,  or  29th  September,  A.  A.  C. 
490.  The  next  day  2000  Spartans  arrived,  who, 
in  three  days  and  nights,  had  marched  1200 
stadia.  The  Athenians  neglected  nothing  to 
eternise  the  memory  of  tliose  who  fell  in  the  bat- 
tle. It  had  been  usual  to  inter  the  citizens  who 
perished  in  war,  at  the  public  expense,  in  the 
Ceramicus,  without  the  city ;  but  these  were 
deemed  uncommonly  meritorious.  They  were 
buried,  and  a  barrow  was  erected  on  the  spot 
where  their  bravery  had  been  manifested.  Their 
names  were  engraven  on  half  columns  erected 
on  the  plain  of  Marathon.  In  the  intervals  be- 
tween them  were  erected  trophies  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Persians.  An  artist  of  eminence 
painted  all  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  in  one 
of  the  most  frequented  porticoes  of  the  city :  Mil- 
tiades was  there  represented  at  the  head  of  the 
generals,  exhorting  the  troops  to  fight  for  Ihoir 
country.  Pausanias  examined  the  field  of  battle 
about  600  years  after  this  event  ;  and  found,  on 
the  barrow  ( f  the  Athenians,  pillars  containin;^ 


tlK>  names  of  the  dead  under  tliose  of  the  tribes 
to  which  they  belonged  ;  anollicr  fortlie  Plata-en- 
sians  and  slaves;  and  a  distinct  monument  of 
Miltiades,  who  survived  the  battle.  The  Mara- 
thonians  worshipped  those  who  were  slain  in 
battle.  Many  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the 
age  of  Pausanias  ;  but  the  principal  barrow  still 
towers  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  is  of 
light  fiue  earth,  and  has  a  bush  or  two  growing 
on  it. 

MARATI,  a  nation  of  pirates,  who  inhabit  the 
northern  coast  of  Madagascar,  and  have  almost 
laid  desolate  the  Comorro  Isles.  They  have 
canoes  forty-five  feet  long,  by  ten  or  twelve 
broad,  carrying  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  men. 
In  common  years  they  send  only  thirty  canoes  ; 
but  every  fifth  year  they  make  a  grand  expedi- 
tion of  100,  and  once  occupied  and  destroyed 
one  with  the  (^uerimba  Islands.  They  have  even 
threatened  Mosambique.  They  wear  crises  like 
the  Malays,  and  use  them  dexterously. 

MARATTI  (Charles),  a  celebrated  painter, 
born  at  Camorano,  near  Ancona,  in  1625.  He 
came  a  poor  boy  to  Rome,  when  only  eleven 
years  old ;  and  at  twelve  recommended  himself 
to  Andrew  Sacchi,  by  his  drawings,  after  Ra- 
phael in  the  Vatican.  Sacchi  received  him  into 
his  school,  where  he  coutinued  twenty-five  years 
till  his  master's  death.  He  was  often  employed 
in  painting  madonas  and  female  saints.  From 
the  finest  statues  and  pictures,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  most  perfect  forms,  and  the  most 
charming  airs.  He  produced  a  noble  variety  of 
draperies,  more  artfully  managed,  mure  richly 
ornamented,  and  with  greater  propriety,  than 
even  the  best  of  the  moderns.  He  was  inimitable 
in  adorning  the  head,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
hands  and  feet.  In  his  younger  days  he  etched  a 
few  prints,  with  equal  spirit  and  correctness. 
It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  his  celebrated 
paintings.  Innocent  XI.  appointed  him  keeper 
of  the  paintings  in  his  chapel  and  the  \'atican. 
Maratti  erected  two  noble  monuments  for  Ra- 
phael and  Hannibal  Caracci,  at  his  own  expense, 
in  the  pantheon.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1713, 
aged  eighty-eight. 

MARATUBA,  a  cluster  of  six  islands  in  the 
Eastern  Seas,  off'  the  east  coast  of  Borneo.  The 
largest  is  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south.  It  varies  in  breadth  from  twelve 
to  four  miles.     Long.  1 18°  3.5'  E.,  kit.  2°  15'  N. 

MARAUDERS,  in  a  military  sense,  a  party 
of  soldiers,  who,  without  any  order,  go  into  the 
neighbouring  houses  and  villages,  wlien  the  army 
is  either  in  camp  or  garrison,  to  plunder  and  de- 
stroy, &c.  Marauders  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
camp,  to  the  military  profession,  and  deserve  no 
better  quarter  from  their  officers  than  they  give 
to  the  ))oor  peasants,  J<c. 

MARAVEDI,  a  little  Spanish  copper  coin, 
worth  somewhat  more  than  a  French  denier,  or 
half  a  farthing  iMiglish.  The  S))aniards  still  cal- 
culate by  maravedis,  both  in  commerce  and  in 
their  finances,  thougii  the  coin  itself  is  no  longer 
current  among  them.  Sixty-three  maravedis  are 
equivalent  to  a  rial  of  silver  ;  so  thai  the  piastre, 
or  piece  of  eight  rials,  contains  504 ;  and  the^ 
pistole  of  four  pieces  of  eiglit,  2010  maravedis. 
Ill  tlif  laws  of  Spain,  we  meet  with  several  kinds 
ot    maiavedis;     Alpiioiisinc    maravedis,    white 
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maravedis,  maravedis  of  good  money,  maravedis 
Combruiios,  black  maravedis,  and  old  maravedis. 
When  we  find  maravedis  alone,  and  wiiliout  any 
addition,  it  is  to  be  understood  of  those  mentioned 
above.  The  rest  are  different  in  value,  'fineness 
of  metal,  time,  &c.  Mariana  asserts,  that  this 
coin  is  older  than  the  IMoors ;  that  it  came  from 
the  Gotiis  ;  that  it  was  anciently  equal  to  a  third 
])art  of  tiie  rial,  and  consequently  of  twelve  times 
the  value  of  the  present  maravedi.     See  Coins. 

MARAN'l,  a  lake  and  country  of  Eastern 
Africa,  behind  Mosambique,  extending  ])arallel 
to  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  at  the  distance 
of  about  300  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  lake  is  re- 
ported not  to  exceed  thirty  or  forty  miles ;  its 
len'j;th  is  not  known,  nor  any  details  of  the  country. 

rilARAWAS,  RIaravasa,  a  district  of  Hin- 
dostan,  in  the  Southern  Carnatic,  situated  prin- 
cipally between  9"  and  10°  of  N.  lat.  To  the 
north  it  lias  Tanjore  and  the  Polygar  territory; 
to  the  south  Tinnevelly;  to  the  west  Madura;  and 
on  the  east  the  sea.  In  length  it  may  be  estimated 
at  eighty  miles,  by  thirty  the  average  breadth. 
It  is  comprehended  in  the  collectorship  of  Din- 
digul. 

This  district  possesses  great  advantages  for  ex- 
ternal commerce  from  its  maritime  situation,  and 
the  permanent  establishment  of  a  large  public  in- 
vestment of  cloth  which  employs  its  manufactures. 
The  southern  division  is  well  supplied  with  water 
from  streams  and  tanks.  Near  the  coast  the  coun- 
try is  in  general  well  cultivated, and  is  uniformly 
flat.  This  district  exhibits  many  magnificent  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Hindoo  religion.  At  small 
distances  on  the  public  roads  are  choultries  and 
pagodas,  in  the  front  of  which  are  gigantic  fi- 
gures of  ornamented  horses,  formed  of  bricks 
covered  over  with  chunam,  and  shaded  by  fruit 
and  lofty  banyan  trees.  The  principal  towns  are 
Kamnad,  Shevagunga,  Armacotta,  and  Tripatoor. 
It  belonged  at  a  remote  period  to  the  Hindoo 
Pandean  empire  ;  in  modern  times  it  first  is 
traced  into  the  possession  of  the  rajahs  of  She- 
vagunga and  Ramnad ;  the  first  of  whom  was 
called  the  Great  Marawa,  and  the  second  the 
Little  Marawa,  both  tributary  to  the  nabob  of 
the  Carnatic.  The  East  India  Company  col- 
lected the  tribute  of  the  two  Marawas  from  the 
year  1792;  and,  in  1801,  by  treaty  with  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  obtained  the  complete  sove- 
reignty. 

MARBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  the  capital  of 
that  part  of  Upper  Hesse  which  belongs  to  Hesse- 
Cassel,  is  situated  chiefiy  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Lahn,  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  At  the  top  is  a  for- 
tified castle,  in  which  the  landgrave  once  resided. 
It  has  a  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  Catholic  church, 
a  hospital,  two  infirmaries,  an  orphan-house,  and 
a  work-house,  with  a  school  of  industry.  A  uni- 
versity was  established  here  in  1527,  which  has 
still  200  students,  and  large  revenues;  and  at- 
tached are  a  library,  a  botanical  garden,  a  lying- 
in-hospital,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  veteri- 
nary school.  Population  6500.  Forty-five  mil'-s 
south-west  of  Cassel. 

Marburg,  a  town  of  Styria,  in  Austria,  on 
the  river  Drave.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  circle  of 
tliis  name,  and  iias  a  large  old  castle,  a  gymna- 
sium, and  a  higii  school.    It  has  also  a  brisk 


trade  in  corn  and  wine,  and  well-frequented 
annual  fairs.  Inhabitants  5000.  The  circle  lies 
between  those  of  Gratz  and  Cilley,  has  an  area 
of  1330  squire  miles,  and  173,000  inhabitants. 
116  miles  south  by  west  of  Vienna, 

MAR'BLE,  n.s.,  adj.,  &  u.  a.  3      Fr.  marbre; 
Maruleheahtld.  5  Lat.    marmor. 

A  superior  species  of  limestone,  used  in  elegant 
buildings  and  in  statues ;  a  small  globe  of  stone, 
used  in  play :  made  of  marble;  variegated  ;  also, 
metaphorically,  hard  ;  unfeeling :  to  marble  is 
to  variegate  or  make  like  marble. 

There  were  white,  green,  and  blue  hangings, 
fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple,  to  silver 
rings  and  pillars  of  marble :  the  beds  were  of  gold 
and  of  silver,  upon  a  pavement  of  red,  and  blue,  and 
white,  and  black  marble.  Ktdt.  i.  6. 

Thou  marble  hewest,  ere  long  to  part  with  breath. 
And  houses  rearest  unmindful  of  thy  death.  Sandqs. 

Shall  I  see  far-fetched  inventions  i  shall  I  labour 
to  lay  marble  colours  over  my  ruinous  thoughts'!  or 
rather,  though  the  pureness  of  my  virgin  mind  be 
stained,  let  me  keep  the  true  simplicity  of  my  word. 

Sidnei/. 
He  plies  her  hard,  and  much  rain  wears  the  nuirhla. 

iilialispeare. 
Ingratitude  !  thou  marblehearted  fiend, 
More  hideous  when  thou  shewest  thee  in  a  child, 
Than  the  sea  monster.  /(/.   A'/zio-  Ltar. 

What  pity  it  was  to  see  those  goodly  cedars  of  the 
temple  flaming  up  higher  than  tliey  stood  in  Leba- 
non !  to  see  those  curious  nuirbles,  which  never  felt 
the  dent  of  the  pick-axe  or  hammer  in  the  laying, 
wounded  with  mattocks,  and  wounding  the  earth  in 
their  fall !  Bp.  Hall. 

A  greater  favour  this  disorder  brought 
Unto  her  servants,  than  tiieir  awful  thought 
Durst  entertain,  when  thus  compelled  they  prest 
The  yielding  marble  of  her  snowy  breast.       IValler, 
Pigmalion's  fate  reverst  is  mine. 
His  marble  love  took  flesh  and  blood, 

All  that  I  worshipped  as  divine, 
That  beauty  now  'tis  understood, 
Appears  to  have  no  more  of  life 
Than  that  whereof  he  framed  his  wife.  Id. 

Very  well  sleeked  marbled  paper  did  not  cast  any 
of  its  distinct  colours  upon  the  wall  with  an  equal 
diffusion.  Boyle. 

Some  dry  their  corn  infected  with  the  brine. 
Then  grind  with  marbles,  and  prepare  to  dine. 

Dry  den. 
The  two  flat  sides  of  two  pieces  of  marble  will 
more  easily  approach  each  other,  between  which 
there  is  nothing  but  water  or  air,  than  if  there  be  a 
diamond  between  them  ;  not  that  the  parts  of  the 
diamond  are  more  solid,  but  because  tiie  parts  of 
water,  being  more  easily  separable,  give  way  to  the 
approach  of  the  two  pieces  of  marble.  Locke. 

Marian 
Marbled  with  sage  the  hardening  cheese  she  pressed. 
And  yellow  butter  Martin's  skill  professed.       day. 

Marbles  taught  them  percussion,  and  the  laws  of 
motion  ;  nutcrackers  the  use  of  the  leaver. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 
The  appendix  shall  be  printed  by  itself,  stitched, 
and  with  a  marble  cover.  Swift. 

A  fourth  as  marble,  statue-like  and  still. 
Lay  in  a  breathless,  hushed,  and  stony,  sleep.   Byron. 

Marble,  in  natural  history,  a  genus  of  fossils, 
being  bright  and  beautiful  stones  composed  of 
small  separate  concretions,  moderately  hard,  not 
giving  fire  with  steel,  fermentinti  with  and  soluble 
in  acid  menstrua,  and  calcining  in  a  slight  fire. 
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The  Latin  word  marmor  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  napnaipnv,  to  shine  or  sclitter.  The  co- 
lors by  wliich  marbles  are  distinguished  are 
almost  innumerable;  but  the  most  remarkable 
are,  1.  Tlie  black  marble  of  Flanders.  2.  Plain 
yellow.  3.  Yellow  with  some  white  veins.  4. 
Yellow  with  black  dendrites.  5.  Yellow  with 
brown  figures  resembling  ruins.  6.  Black  and 
yellow.  7.  Black  and  white.  8.  Pale  yellow, 
with  spots  of  a  blackish-gray  color.  9.  Yellow, 
white,  and  red.  10.  Pale  yellow.  11.  Olive 
color,  with  deeper  colored  cross  lines,  and  den- 
drites. 12.  Brownish  red.  13.  Flesh-colored 
and  yellow.  14.  Common  red  marble.  15. 
Crmison,  white,  and  gray.  16.  Reddish-brown 
lumps  on  a  whitish  ground.  17.  Bluish  gray. 
18.  Snowy  white.  The  varieties  of  marble,  nu- 
merous as  they  are,  have  been  improperly  aug- 
mented by  virtuosos,  and  some  people  who 
collect  specimens  for  tlie  sake  of  gain.  The 
Italians  are  particularly  curious  in  this  way;  and 
most  of  the  names  imposed  upon  marbles  are 
given  by  them.  Every  marble  brought  from  an 
unknown  place  is  called  by  tliem  antico  ;  when 
distinguished  by  a  number  of  bright  colors  it  is 
called  brocatello,  or  brocatellato.  When  they 
want  some  of  the  originals  to  complete  a  whole 
set  of  marbles  they  either  substitute  others  which 
have  the  nearest  resemblance  to  them  ;  or,  lastly, 
they  stain  white  marbles  according  to  iheir  own 
fancy,  and  impose  them  on  the  world  as  natural. 
The  finest  solid  modern  marbles  are  those  of 
Italy,  Blankenburg,  France,  and  Flanders.  Very 
fine  marble  is  also  found  in  some  of  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland.  Those  of  Germany,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden,  are  of  an  inferior  kind,  being 
mixed  with  a  kind  of  scaly  limestone ;  and  even 
several  of  those  above  mentioned  are  partly 
mixed  with  this  substance,  though  in  an  inferior 
degree.  The  specific  gravity  of  marble  is  from 
2700  to  2800 ;  that  of  Carriera,  a  very  fine 
Italian  marble,  is  2717.  Black  marble  owes  its 
color  to  a  slight  mixture  of  iron.  Mr.  Bayen 
found  some  which  contained  five  per  cent,  of  the 
metal ;  notwithstanding  which  the  lime  prepared 
from  it  was  white,  but  in  time  it  acquired  an 
ochry  or  reddish-yellow  color.  Marble,  when 
chemically  examined,  appears  to  consist  of  cal- 
careous earth ;  and  is,  like  limestone  or  chalk, 
capable  of  being  converted  into  a  strong  quick- 
lime. Dr.  Black  derives  the  origin  of  marbles, 
as  well  as  limestone  and  marl,  from  the  same 
source,  viz.  from  the  calcareous  matter  of  shells 
and  lithophyta.  In  one  kind  of  limestone, 
known  by  the  name  of  Portland  stone,  and  con- 
sisting of  round  grains  united  together,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  composed  of  ihe  spawn  of  fish  ; 
but  comparisons  of  other  i)henomena  have  ex- 
plained it.  It  is  plain  that  it  has  been  produced 
from  a  calcareous  sand,  which  is  found  on  the 
shore  of  some  of  the  islands  in  the  southern  cli- 
mates. By  the  constant  agitation  the  softer  parts 
are  worn  off,  and  the  harder  parts  remain  in  tlie 
form  of  particles  that  are  highly  polished,  and 
which  are  afterwards  gradually  made  to  concrete 
together  by  causes  of  which  we  have  yet  no  know- 
ledge. There  are  indeed  some  few  of  the  lime- 
stones and  marbles  in  which  we  cannot  discover 
any  of  the  relics  of  the  shells ;  but  there  are  many 


signs  of  their  having  been  in  a  dissolved  or  lique- 
fied state ;  so  we  cannot  expect  to  see  the  remains 
of  the  form  of  the  shells;  but,  even  in  ni;iny  of 
the  marbles  that  have  the  greatest  appearance  of 
a  complete  mixture,  we  still  find  often  the  con- 
fused remains  of  the  shells  of  which  they  have 
been  originally  composed.  We  should  still  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive  how  such  masses  should  have 
derived  their  origin  from  shells;  but,  considering 
the  many  collections  that  we  have  an  op])ortunity 
of  seeing  in  their  steps  towards  this  process,  and 
a  little  concreted  together,  so  that  by  their  going 
a  step  farther  they  might  form  limestone  and 
marbles,  we  may  see  the  possibility  of  their 
being  all  produced  in  the  same  manner.  Thus 
vast  quantities  of  shells  have  been  found  in  the 
ci-devant  province  of  Touraine  in  France :  and 
indeed  there  is  no  place  where  they  have  not 
been  found.  The  lithophyta  likewise  seem  to  be 
a  very  fruitful  source  of  this  kind  of  earth.  In 
the  cold  climates,  where  the  moderate  degree  of 
heat  is  not  so  productive  of  animal  life,  we  have 
not  such  an  opportunity  of  observing  this  ;  but 
in  the  hot  climates  the  sea  as  well  as  the  land 
swarms  with  innumerable  animals  ;  and,  at  the 
bottom,  with  those  that  produce  the  corals  and 
madrepores.  We  learn,  from  the  history  of  a 
ship  that  was  sunk  in  a  storm  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  vast  growth  there  is  of  these  bodies. 
About  thirty  years  after  they  attempted  to  dive 
into  it,  to  get  out  a  quantity  of  silver ;  but  they 
found  great  ditficulty  in  getting  it,  from  the  ship 
being  overgrown  with  coral.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  in  his 
History  of  Jamaica,  observes  that  the  ship's 
timber,  the  iron,  and  money,  were  all  concreted 
by  the  growth  of  the  calcareous  matter.  So  in 
a  tract  of  many  thousands  of  years  the  quantity 
of  it  should  be  very  great ;  and,  as  this  is  going 
on  through  a  very  great  extent  of  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  it  will  produce  very  extensive  as  well  as 
massy  collections  of  calcareous  matter.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  many  variegated 
marbles  and  precious  stones  are  the  produce  of 
volcanoes.  See  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol. 
Iviii.  12. 

Marble,  ARXinciAL.  The  stucco  of  which 
they  make  statues,  busts,  basso-relievos,  and 
other  ornaments  of  architecture,  ought  to  be 
marble  pulverised,  mixed  in  a  certain  proportion 
with  plaster;  the  whole  well  sifted,  worked  up 
with  water,  and  used  like  common  plaster.  See 
Stucco.  A  kind  of  artificial  marble  is  also 
made  of  the  fiaky  selenites,  or  a  transparent 
stone  resembling  plaster  ;  which  becomes  very 
hard,  receives  a  tolerable  ])olish,  and  may 
deceive  a  good  eye.  This  kind  of  selenites 
resembles  Muscovy  talc.  Another  kind  is 
formed  by  corrosive  tinctures,  which,  ]ienetrating 
into  white  marble  to  the  depth  of  a  line  or  more, 
imitate  the  various  colors  of  dearer  marble. 
There  is  also  a  pre])aration  of  brimstone  in  imi- 
tation of  marble.  To  do  this,  provide  a  flat  and 
smooth  piece  of  marble  ;  on  this  make  a  border 
or  wall,  to  encomjiass  either  a  square  or  oval  ta- 
ble, which  may  be  done  either  with  wax  or  clay. 
Then,  having  several  sorts  of  colors,  as  white, 
lead,  vermilion,  lake,  orpinient,  niasticot,  smalt, 
Prussian  blue,  &c.,  null  on  a  slow  fire  some 
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brimstone  in  several  glazed  pipkins;  put  one 
particular  sort  of  color  into  each,  and  stir  it  well 
together ;  then,  having  before  oiled  the  marble 
all  over  within  the  wall,  with  one  color,  quickly 
drop  spots  upon  it  of  larger  and  less  size ;  after 
this  take  another  color,  and  do  as  before,  and  so 
on  till  the  stone  is  covered  with  spots  of  all  the 
colors  you  design  to  use.  When  tliis  is  done, 
consider  what  color  the  mass  or  ground  of  the 
table  is  to  be  ;  if  of  a  gray  color,  then  take  fine 
sifted  ashes,  and  mix  it  up  with  melted  brim- 
stone;  or  if  red,  with  English  red  ochre;  if 
white,  with  white  lead ;  if  black,  with  lamp  or 
ivory  black.  The  brimstone  for  the  ground 
must  be  pretty  hot,  that  the  colored  drops  on  the 
stone  may  unite  and  incorporate  with  it.  \V  hen 
then  the  ground  is  poured  even  all  over,  put  a 
ihin  wainscot  board  upon  it,  while  the  brim- 
stone is  hot,  making  also  the  board  hot,  which 
ouglit  to  be  thoroughly  dry,  to  cause  the 
brimstone  to  stick  the  better  to  it.  When  the 
whole  is  cold,  take  it  up,  and  polish  it  with  a 
cloth  and  oil,  and  it  will  look  very  beautiful. 

Marble,  Coloring.  This  is  a  nice  art;  and, 
to  succeed  in  it,  the  pieces  of  marble  on  which 
the  experiments  are  tried  must  be  well  polished, 
and  free  from  the  least  spot  or  vein.  The  harder 
the  marble  is,  the  better  will  it  bear  the  heat  ne- 
cessary in  the  operation ;  therefore  alabaster  and 
the  common  soft  white  marble  are  very  impro- 
per for  performing  these  operations  upon.  Heat 
is  always  necessary  for  opening  the  pores  of 
marble,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  to  receive  the  co- 
lors :  but  the  marble  must  never  be  made  red 
hot ;  for  then  the  texture  of  it  is  injured,  and  the 
colors  are  burnt,  and  lose  their  beauty.  Too 
small  a  degree  of  heat  is  as  bad  as  one  too 
great ;  for  in  this  case,  though  the  marble  receive 
the  color,  it  will  not  be  fixed  in  it,  nor  strike 
deep  enough.  Some  colors  will  strike  even 
cold ;  but  they  never  sink  in  so  well  as  when  a 
just  degree  of  heat  is  used.  The  proper  degree 
is  that  which,  without  making  the  marble  red, 
makes  the  liquor  boil  upon  its  surface.  The 
menslruums  used  to  strike  in  the  colors  must  be 
varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  color  to  be 
used.  A  lixivium  made  with  horses'  or  dogs' 
urine,  with  four  parts  of  quicklime  and  one  of 
potashes,  is  excellent  for  some  colors  ;  common 
lye  of  wood  ashes  is  very  good  for  others ;  for 
some  spirit  of  wine  is  best ;  and  lastly,  for  others, 
oily  liquors,  or  common  white  wine.  The  co- 
lors which  succeed  best  with  the  peculiar  men- 
struums  are  these  :_Stone  blue  dissolved  in  six 
times  the  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine,  or  of  the 
tirinous  lixivium,  and  litmus  dissolved  in  com- 
mon lye  of  wood  ashes.  An  extract  of  saffron, 
and  that  color  made  of  buckthorn  berries,  called 
by  painters  sap  green,  both  succeed  well  when 
dissolved  in  urine  and  quicklime,  and  tolerably 
well  when  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine.  Vermilion, 
and  a  very  fine  powder  of  cochineal,  also  succeed 
very  well  in  the  same  liiiuors.  Dragons'  blood 
succeeds  in  spirit  of  wine,  as  does  also  a  tincture 
of  logwood  in  the  same  spirit.  Alkanet  root 
gives  a  fine  color;  but  the  only  menstruum  to 
be  used  for  it  is  oil  of  turpentine ;  for  neither 
spirit  of  wine  nor  any  lixivium  will  do  with  it. 
There  is  another  kind  of  sanguis  draconis  com- 


monly  called   dragons'   blood   in  tears,  which, 
mixed  witli  urine,  gives  a  very  elegant  color. 
There  are  other  colors  which  must  be  laid  on 
dry  and  unmixed.      These  are — dragons'  blood, 
of  the  purest  kind,  for  a  red ;  gamboge  for  a 
yellow  ;  green  wax  for  a  green  ;  common  brim- 
stone, pitch,  and  turpentine,  for  a  brown  color. 
The  marble  for  these  experiments  must  be  made 
considerably  hot,  and  then  the  colors  are  to  be 
rubbed  on  dry  in  the  lump.     Some  of  these  co- 
lors, when  once  given,  remain  immutable,  others 
are  easily  changed  or  destroyed.     Thus  the  red 
color  given  by  dragons'  blood,  or  by  a  decoction 
of  logwood,  will  be  wholly  taken  away  by  oil  of 
tartar,  and  the  polish  of  the  marble  not  hurt  by 
it.      A  fine  gold  color  is  given  in  the  following 
manner : — Take  crude  sal  ammoniac,  vitriol,  and 
verdigris,  of  each  equal  quantities.    White  vitriol 
succeeds   best ;    and   all   must   be   thoroughly 
mixed  in  fine  powder.     The  staining  of  marble 
to  all  the  degrees  of  red  or  yellow,  by  solutions 
of  dragons'  blood  or  gamboge,  may  be  done  by 
reducing  these  gums  to  powder,  and  grinding 
them  with  the  spirit  of  wine  in  a  glass  mortar. 
But,  for  smaller  attempts,  no  method  is  so  good 
as  mixing  a  little  of  either  of  these  powders  with 
spirit  of  wine  in  asilverspoon,  and  holding  it  over 
burning  charcoal.     A  fine  tincture  may  thus  be 
extracted,  and,  with  a  pencil  dipt  in  this,  the  finest 
traces  may  be  made  on  the  marble  while  cold  ; 
which  on  heating  it  afterwards,  either  on  sand  or 
in  a  baker's  oven,  will  sink  very  deep,  and  remain 
distinct  on  the  stone.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  the 
ground  color  of  the  marble  red  or  yellow,  and 
leave  white  veins  in  it.     This  is  to  be  done  by 
covering  the  places  where  the  whiteness  is  to  re- 
main with  some  white  paint,  or  even  with  two  or 
three  folds  only  of  paper ;  either  of  which  will 
prevent  the  color  from  penetrating.     All  the  de- 
grees of  red  are  to  be  given  to  marble  by  this 
gum  alone ;  a  slight  tincture  of  it,  without  the 
assistance  of  heat  to  the  marble,  gives  only  a 
pale  flesh  color;    but  the  stronger  tinctures  give 
it  deeper:  to  this  the  assistance  of  heat  adds 
greatly.     The  addition  of  a  little  pitch  to  the 
tincture  gives  it  a  tendency  to  blackness,  or  any 
degree  of  deep  red  that  may  be  desired.     A  blue 
color  may  be  given  also  to  marble  by  dissolving 
turnsol  in  lixivium,  in  lime  and  urine,  or  in  the 
volatile  spirit  of  urine ;  but  this  has  always  a 
tendency  to  purple,  made  in  either  of  these  ways. 
A  better  blue  is  furnished  by  the  Canary  turnsol, 
which  needs  only  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and 
drawn   on   with   a  pencil  :    it   penetrates   very 
deeply  into  the  marble,  and  the  color  may  be 
increased  by  drawing  tlie  pencil,  wetted  afresh, 
several  times  over  the  same  lines.     This  color  is 
apt  to  difi'use  itself  irregularly,  but  may  be  kept 
in   regular  bounds  by  circumscribing  its  lines 
with   beds  of  wax,  or  any  such  substance.     It 
should  always  be  laid  on  cold,  and  no  heat  given 
even   afterwards    to    the   marble.      One   great 
advantage    of  this    color    is,   that   it    is    easily 
added  to  marbles  already  stained  with  other  co- 
lors, is  a  rery  beautiful  tinge,  and  lasts  a  long 
time. 

Marble,  Elastic,  an  extraordinary  species  of 
fossil,  of  which  there  are  several  tables  preserved 
in  the  house  of  prince  Borghese  at  Rome,  and 
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shown  to  ll:e  curious.  K.  Jaquer,  a  celebrated 
mathematician,  has  given  a  description  in  the 
Literary  Gazette  of  Paris.  There  are  five  or  six 
tables  of  it;  their  length  is  about  two  feet  and  a 
half,  their  breadth  about  ten  inches,  and  tlie 
thickness  a  little  less  than  three.  Tiiey  were  dug 
up,  says  abbe  Fortis,  in  the  feod  of  Mondrapjone; 
tlie  grain  is  either  of  Cararese  marble,  or  of  the 
finest  Greek.  They  seem  to  have  suffered  some 
attack  of  fire.  They  are  very  dry,  do  not  yield 
to  external  impression,  resound  to  the  hammer 
like  other  congenerous  marbles,  and  are  perhaps 
susceptible  of  a  polish.  Being  set  on  end,  they 
bend,  oscillating  backward  and  forward;  when 
laid  horizontally,  and  raised  at  one  end,  they 
form  a  curve,  beginning  towards  the  middle  :  if 
placed  on  a  table,  and  a  piece  of  wood,  or  any 
thing  else,  is  laid  under  them,  they  make  a  sa- 
lient curve,  and  touch  the  table  with  both  ends. 
Notwithstanding  this  flexibility,  they  are  liable 
to  be  broken  if  indiscreetly  handled;  and  there- 
fore one  table  only,  and  that  not  the  best,  is 
shown  to  the  curious.  Formerly  they  were  alto- 
gether in  the  prince's  apartment  on  the  ground 
floor. 

Marbles,  Arundel.  See  Aeundelian 
Marbles. 

Marbles  for  playing,  or  Marble  Bowls, 
are  mostly  imported  from  Holland ;  where  it  is 
said  they  are  made  by  breaking  the  stone  alabas- 
ter, or  other  substance,  into  pieces  or  chips  of  a 
suitable  size;  they  are  put  into  an  iron  mill 
which  turns  by  water :  there  are  several  parti- 
tions with  rasps  within,  cut  floatways,  not  with 
teeth,  which  turn  constantly  round  with  great 
swiftness ;  the  friction  against  the  rasps  makes 
them  round,  and,  as  they  are  formed,  they  fall 
out  of  different  holes,  into  which  size  or  chance 
throws  them, 

Marbled  Cuin  a-ware,  a  species  of  porcelain 
or  china-ware,  which  seems  to  be  full  of  cemented 
flaws.  It  is  called  by  the  Chinese,  who  are  very 
partial  to  it,  tsou  tchi  It  is  generally  plain 
white,  sometimes  blue,  and  has  exactly  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  piece  of  china  which  had  been 
first  broken,  and  then  had  all  the  pieces  cemented 
in  their  places  again,  and  covered  with  the  origi- 
nal varnish.  The  manner  of  preparing  it  is  easy. 
Instead  of  the  common  varnish  of  the  china-ware, 
which  is  made  of  what  they  call  oil  of  stone  and 
oil  of  fern  mixed  together,  they  cover  this  with  a 
simple  thing  made  of  a  sort  of  coarse  agates,  cal- 
cined to  a  white  powder,  and  separated  from  the 
grosser  j)arts  by  water,  after  long  grinding  in 
morlars.  When  the  powder  has  been  thus  pre- 
pared it  is  left  moist,  or  in  form  of  a  sort  of  cream, 
with  the  last  water  that  is  suffered  to  remain  in 
it,  and  this  is  used  as  the  varnish.  Our  crystal 
would  serve  full  as  well  as  those  coarse  agates. 
The  occasion  of  the  singular  appearance  of  this 
sort  of  porcelain  is,  that  the  varnish  never  spreads 
evenly,  but  runs  into  ridges  and  veins.  Those 
often  run  naturally  into  a  sort  of  Mosaic  work, 
which  can  scarcely  be  taken  for  the  effect  of  chance. 
If  the  marbled  china  be  desired  blue,  they  first 
give  it  a  general  coat  of  this  color  by  dipping 
the  vessel  into  a  blue  varnish,  and,  when  this  is 
thoroughly  dry,  they  add  another  coat  of  this 
agate  oil. 


MARBLEII  FAD,  a  post  town  and  sea-port  of 
Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  four  miles  and  a 
half  south-east  of  Salem,  sixteen  north-east  of 
Boston,  and  from  Washington  456  miles.  Po- 
pulation 5900.  It  contains  a  bank,  a  custom 
house,  two  insurance  offices,  a  market  house, 
alms  house,  two  rope"  walks,  an  academy,  and 
five  houses  of  public  worship,  two  for  Congre- 
gationalists,  one  for  Episcopalians,  one  for  Me- 
thodists, and  one  for  Baptists. 

Tlie  academy  was  incorporated  in  1792,  and 
is  a  respectable  and  flourishing  seminary,  having 
a  limited  number  of  pupils,  thirty  of  each  sex, 
under  the  care  of  a  preceptor  and  preceptress. 
The  building  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  edifice. 
The  bank  house  is  a  superb  edifice,  erected  in 
1766  for  a  private  mansion,  at  the  expense  of 
£lO,000  sterling,  including  furniture.  It  is 
sixty-six  feet  long,  forty-four  broad,  and  thirty- 
five  high,  of  three  stories  ;  and  contains  the  bank, 
the  cujtom  house,  and  an  insurance  office. 

This  town  is  much  more  largely  concerned  in 
the  bank  fisheries  than  any  other  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  business  is  carried  on  with  great 
spirit  and  enterprise.  There  are  now  employed 
in  the  bank  and  coast  fisheries  103  vessels,  car- 
rying 7739  tons,  and  giving  occupation  to  760 
men ;  eighty  of  these  vessels,  of  sixty  tons  and 
upwards,  are  engaged  in  the  fishery  of  the  Grand 
Bank  and  of  Newfoundland.  The  shipping  em- 
ployed in  foreign  commerce  amounts  to  3794 
tons.  The  total  amount  belonging  to  this  port  is 
12,301  tons.  The  harbour  lies  in  front  of  the 
town,  a  mile  long  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  is  formed  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  making  a  semicircle  at  the  south- 
west. It  is  very  excellent,  and  may  be  en- 
tered at  all  times,  but  is  considerably  exposed 
to  north-east  storms.  It  is  defended  by  fort 
Sewall,  which  stands  on  a  point  near  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  forts  in  the 
country.  It  is  formed  by  two  angular  batteries 
of  earth  and  stone,  with  a  stone  and  brick  wall 
in  their  rear.  The  pieces  mounted  are  two 
twenty-four,  and  ten  eighteen  pounders.  The 
barracks,  which  are  bomb  proof,  are  capable  of 
accommodating  a  garrison  of  sixty  or  seventy 
men,  which  is  about  the  number  now  stationed 
here. 

Few  towns  in  the  United  States  suffered  so 
much  as  this  during  the  revolutionary  and  the 
late  war.  At  the  peace  of  December,  1814,  no 
fewer  than  500  of  her  sons  were  in  foreign  prisons. 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  remarkably  salu- 
brious. The  average  number  of  births  in  a  year 
is  about  200  :  of  deaths,  including  those  abroad, 
120. 

MARBLETOWN,  a  town  of  Ulster  county, 
New  York;  ten  miles  south-west  of  Kingston. 
Population  3363. 

MARBLING,  the  art  of  preparing  and  coloring 
marbled  paper.  There  are  several  kinds  of  mar- 
bled paper;  but  the  principal  difference  of  thera 
lies  in  the  forms  in  which  the  colors  are  laid  on 
the  ground  :  some  being  disposed  in  wiiirls  or 
circumvolutions:  some  in  jagged  lengths;  and 
others  only  in  spots  of  a  roundish  or  oval  figu-e. 
The  general  manner  of  managing  each  kind  is, 
nevertheless,  the  same  ;  the  paper  is  dipped  in  a 
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solution  of  gum  tragacanth,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  guin-dragou  ;  over  wliich  the  colors,  pre- 
viously prepared  with  ox-gall  and  spirit  of  wine, 
are  first  spread.  The  peculiar  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  is,  a  trough  for  containing 
the  gum  tragacanth  and  the  colors ;  a  comb  for 
disposing  them  in  the  figure  usually  chosen ;  and 
a  burnishing  stone  for  polishing  tlie  paper.  The 
trough  may  be  of  any  kind  of  wood ;  and  must 
be  somewhat  larger  than  the  sheets  of  paper,  for 
marblinjj  which  it  is  to  be  employed  ;  but  the 
sides  of  it  need  only  rise  about  two  inches  above 
the  bottom;  for,  by  making  it  thus  shallow,  the 
less  quantity  of  the  solution  of  the  gum  will  serve 
to  fill  it.  The  comb  may  be  also  of  wood,  and 
five  inches  long,  but  should  have  brass  teeth, 
wliich  maybe  about  two  inches  long,  and  placed 
at  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  eacii  other. 
The  burnishing  stone  may  be  of  jasper  or  agate  ; 
but,  as  these  stones  are  very  dear  when  of  suffi- 
cient size,  marble  or  glass  may  be  used,  provided 
their  surface  be  polisiied.  The  solution  of  gum 
tragacanth  must  be  made  by  putting  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  the  gum,  which  should  be  white, 
and  clear  from  all  foulnesses,  into  clean  water, 
and  letting  it  remain  a  day  or  two,  frequently 
breaking  the  lumps,  and  stirring  it  till  the  whole 
appear  dissolved  and  equally  mixed  with  the 
water.  The  consistence  of  the  solution  should 
be  nearly  that  of  strong  gum  water  used  in  mi- 
niature painting;  and,  if  it  appear  thicker,  water 
must  be  added  ;  or,  if  thinner,  more  of  the  gum. 
When  the  solution  is  thus  brought  to  a  due  state, 
it  must  be  passed  through  a  linen  cloth;  and,  being 
then  put  into  the  trough,  it  will  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  colors.  The  colors  employed  for  red 
are  carmine,  lake,  rose  pink,  and  vermilion  ;  but 
the  last  two  are  too  glaring,  unless  they  be  mixed 
■with  rose  pink  or  lake,  to  bring  them  to  a  softer 
cast ;  and  carmine  and  lake  are  too  dear  fur  com- 
mon purposes.  For  yellow,  Dutch  pink  and 
yellow  ochre  may  be  employed  :  for  blue,  Prus- 
sian blue  and  verditer  :  for  green,  verdigris,  a 
mixture  of  Dutch  pink  and  Prussian  blue,  or 
verditer,  in  different  proportions  :  for  orange,  the 
orange  lake,  or  a  mixture  of  vermilion,  or  red 
lead,  with  Dutch  pink :  for  ])urple,  rose  pink 
and  Prussian  blue.  These  colors  should  be 
ground  with  spirit  of  wine  till  they  be  of  a  proper 
fineness;  and  then,  at  the  time  of  using  them,  a 
little  fish-gall,  or  tlie  gall  of  a  beast,  should  be 
added,  by  grinding  them  over  again  with  it.  The 
proper  proportion  of  the  gall  must  be  found  by 
trying  them  ;  for  there  must  be  just  so  much  as 
will  suffer  the  spots  of  color,  when  sprinkled  on 
the  solution  of  the  gum-tragacanth,  to  join  toge- 
ther, without  intermixing  or  running  into  each 
other.  The  solution  of  the  gum-tragacanth  must 
then  be  poured  into  the  trough ;  and  the  colors, 
being  in  a  separate  pot,  with  a  pencil  appropri- 
ated to  each,  must  be  sprinkled  on  tiie  surface  of 
the  solution,  by  shaking  tlie  pencil,  charged  with 
its  proper  color,  over  it ;  and  this  must  be  done 
witti  the  several  kinds  of  color  desired,  till  the 
surface  be  wholly  covered.  When  the  marbling 
is  proposed  to  be  in  spots  of  a  simple  form  no- 
thing more  is  necessary  :  but,  where  the  whirls  or 
snail-shell  figures  are  wanted,  they  must  be  made 
by  a  quill ;  which  must  be  put  among  the  spots 


to  turn  them  about,  till  the  effect  be  produced 
Tiie  jagged  lengths  must  be  made  by  the  comb, 
which  must  be  passed  tiirough  the  colors  from 
one  end  of  the  trough  to  the  other,  and  will  give 
them  that  appearance  :  but,  if  they  be  desired  to 
be  pointed  both  ways,  the  comb  must  be  again 
passed  through  the  trough  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion ;  or,  if  some  of  the  whirls  or  snail-shell  figures 
be  required  to  be  added,  they  may  be  yet  made 
by  the  means  before  directed.  The  paper  should 
be  previously  prepared  for  receiving  the  colors, 
by  dipping  it  over-night  in  water,  and  laying  the 
sheets  on  each  other  with  a  weight  over  tiiem. 
Tiie  whole  being  thus  ready,  the  paper  must  be 
held  by  two  corners,  and  laid  in  the  most  gentle 
and  even  manner  on  the  solution  covered  with 
the  colors ;  and  there  softly  pressed  with  the  hand, 
that  it  may  bear  every  where  on  the  solution :  after 
which  it  must  be  raised  and  taken  off  with  the 
same  care,  and  then  hung  to  dry  across  a  proper 
cord,  subtended  near  at  hand  for  that  purpose; 
and  in  that  stale  it  must  continue  till  it  be  per- 
fectly dry.  It  tlien  remains  only  to  give  the  paper 
a  proper  polisli :  in  order  to  which,  it  is  first  rub- 
bed with  a  little  soap ;  and  then  must  be  tho- 
roughly smoothed  by  the  glass  polishers,  such  as 
are  used  for  linen,  and  called  the  calendar  glasses. 
After  which  it  should  be  again  rubbed  by  a  bur- 
nisher of  jasper  or  agate,  or  of  glass  highly 
polished ;  for  on  the  perfect  polish  of  the  paper 
depend  in  a  great  measure  its  beauty  and  value. 
Gold  or  silver  powders  may  be  used,  wiiere  de- 
sired, along  with  the  colors,  and  require  only  the 
same  treatment  as  they,  except  that  they  must 
be  first  tempered  with  gum  water. 

Marbling  of  Books  or  Paper  is  performed 
thus  :  dissolve  four  ounces  of  gum  arable  into 
two  quarts  of  fair  water ;  then  provide  several 
colors  mixed  with  water  in  pots  or  shells  ;  and, 
with  pencils  peculiar  to  each  color,  sprinkle  them 
by  way  of  intermixture  upon  the  gum  water, 
wliich  must  be  put  into  a  trough,  or  some  broad 
vessel ;  then  with  a  stick  curl  them,  or  draw  them 
out  in  streaks,  to  as  much  variety  as  may  be 
done.  Having  done  this,  hold  the  book  or  books 
close  together,  and  only  dip  the  edges  in,  on  the 
top  of  the  water  and  colors,  very  lightly  ;  which 
done,  take  them  off,  and  the  plain  impression  of 
the  colors  in  mixture  will  be  upon  the  leaves ; 
doing  the  ends  and  the  front  of  the  book  m  the 
same  manner. 

Marbling  the  Covers  of  Books  is  perform- 
ed by  forming  clouds  with  aquafortis  or  spirit  of 
vitriol  mixed  with  ink,  and  afterwards  glazing 
the  covers.     See  Book-binding. 

MARC  A  (Peter  de),  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  the  Galilean  church,  was  born  in  Beam, 
of  an  ancient  family,  in  1594.  He  first  studied 
the  law,  was  made  president  of  the  ])arliament  of 
Beam,  and,  going  to  Paris  in  1639,  was  made  a 
counsellor  of  state.  His  literary  merits  appear 
from  his  History  of  Beam.  By  the  king's  order 
he  published  a  work,  De  Concordia  Sacerdotii 
et  Imperii,  sive  de  libertatibus  Ecclesiae  Gallicae, 
in  refutation  of  a  book  that  appeared  under  the 
title  of  Optatus  Gallus :  and  on  this  account, 
when,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  was  nominated 
bishop  of  Conserans,  the  pope  refused  the  bulls 
in  his  favor,  until  by  another  work  he  explained 
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away  all  he  had  said  to  the  limitation  of  the 
papal  power.  He  obtained  his  confirmation, 
after  seven  years  suspense,  in  1G48;  was  trans- 
lated to  the  archbishopric  of  Thoulouse  in  1652  ; 
and  was  made  minister  of  state  in  1658.  He 
was  made  archbishop  of  Paris  in  1662  ;  and  died 
there  soon  after.  His  Posthumous  Works,  with 
prefaces,  notes,  &c.,  were  published  by  M.  Ba- 
luze.  He  is  deservedly  censured  for  accommo- 
dating his  learning  and  talents  to  his  views  of 
interest  and  ambition. 

MAR'CASITE,  n.  s.  Fr.  marcassite.  An 
old  and  exploded  term  for  various  ores  difficult 
of  reduction.     See  below. 

Here  marcasites  in  various  figures  wait. 

To  ripen  to  a  true  metallic  state. 

Garth's  Dispensatory. 

The  acid  salt  dissolved  in  water  is  the  same  with 
oil  of  sulphur  per  campanam,  and  abounding  much 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  particularly  in  viar- 
casites,  unites  itself  to  the  other  ingredients  of  the 
marcasite,  which  are  bitumen,  iron,  copper,  and 
earth,  and  with  them  compounds  alum,  vitriol,  and 
sulphur :  with  the  earth  alone  it  compounds  alum  ; 
with  the  metal  alone,  and  metal  and  earth  together, 
it  compounds  vitriol  ;  and  with  the  bitumen  and 
earth  it  compounds  sulphur :  whence  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  marcasites  abound  with  those  three  mine- 
rals. Newton's  Opticks. 

The  writers  of  minerals  give  the  name  pyrites  and 
marcasites  indifferently  to  the  same  sort  of  body  :  I 
restrain  the  name  of  pyrites  wholly  to  the  nodules,  or 
those  that  are  found  lodged  in  strata  that  are  sepa- 
rate :  the  marcasite  is  part  of  the  matter  that  either 
constitutes  the  stratum,  or  is  lodged  in  the  perpendi- 
cular fissures.  Woodward. 

The  term  marcasite  has  been  very  improperly  used 
by  some  for  bismuth,  and  by  others  for  zinc  :  the 
more  accurate  writers,  however,  always  express  a 
substance  different  from  either  of  these  by  it,  sul- 
phureous and  metallick.  The  marcasite  is  a  solid 
hard  fossil,  naturally  found  among  the  veins  of  ores, 
or  in  the  fissures  of  stone  :  the  variety  of  forms  this 
mineral  puts  on  is  almost  endless.  There  are,  how- 
ever, only  three  distinct  species  of  it ;  one  of  a  bright 
gold  colour,  another  of  a  bright  silver,  and  a  third  of 
a  dead  white  :  the  silvery  one  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
meant  by  the  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica.  Mar- 
casite is  very  frequent  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall, 
where  the  workmen  call  it  mundick,  but  more  in 
Germany,  where  they  extract  vitriol  and  sulphur 
from  it.  Hill. 

Marcasite,  in  mineralogy,  is  a  name  that  ha^ 
long  been  given  indifTerently  to  all  sorts  of 
minerals  ;  to  ores,  pyrites,  and  semimetals. 
Lately  it  seems  to  be  confined  to  pyrites ;  and 
Wallerius  proposes  to  confine  it  to  such  pyrites 
as  are  regularly  formed.     See  Pyritls. 

MAIICKL  (G.),  advocate  to  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  a  Trench  chronological  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  published,  1.  Tablettcs 
Chronologiques,  Contenant,  avec  ordre,  I'etat  de 
I'Eglise  en  Orient  et  en  Occident ;  Amsterdam, 
1696, 16mo.  2.  Tablettes  Clironologiques,  Con- 
tenant  la  suite  des  Papes,  Kmpereurs,  et  Hoys, 
qui  out  Regne  depuis  la  naissance  de  .Tesus 
Clirist  en  Europe,  jusq'au  present:  24mo.  Paris, 
1699,  elegantly  engraved  on  copper;  both  dedi- 
cated to  Louis  XIV. 

MARCELLIANS,  a  sect  of  ancient  heretics 
who  flourished  about  the  end  of  tlie  second  cen- 


tury, so  called  from  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  their 
leader,  who  was  accused  of  reviving  the  errors  of 
Sabellius.  St.  Epiphariius  observes,  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  dispute  with  regard  to  the 
real  tenets  of  Marcellus;  but  that,  as  to  his  fol- 
lowers, it  is  evident  they  did  not  own  the  three 
hypostases ;  for  Marcellus  considered  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost  us  two  emanations  from  the 
divine  nature,  which,  after  performing  their  re- 
spective offices,  were  to  return  again  into  the 
substance  of  the  Father;  an  opinion  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  belief  of  tliree  distinct 
persons  in  the  Godhead. 

MARCELLO  (Benedict),  a  celebrated  musi- 
cian, descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  in  Venice.  He  lived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  composed  an- 
thems, cantatas,  and  other  works,  which  the  con- 
noisseurs rank  as  high  as  any  of  the  musical 
compositions  which  the  Italian  school  has  pro- 
duced. '  He  is  the  Pindar  of  music,'  says  M. 
de  la  Borde.  '  In  analysing  his  works  we  dis- 
cover a  profound  knowledge  and  great  address ; 
but  there  is  a  difficulty  attending  the  execution 
of  them  which  is  almost  insurmountable.  It  re- 
quires a  voice  possessed  of  great  powers,  and 
accustomed  to  the  most  extraordinary  intervals.' 

MARCELLUS  (Marcus  Claudius),  a  famous 
Roman  general,  who,  after  the  first  punic  war, 
conducted  an  expedition  against  the  Gauls.  Here 
he  obtained  the  Spolia  Opima,  by  killing,  with 
his  own  hand,  Viridomarus,  the  king  of  the 
Gauls.  This  success  rendered  him  popular,  and 
soon  after  he  was  entrusted  to  oppose  Hannibal 
in  Italy.  He  was  the  first  Roman  who  obtained 
some  advantage  over  this  celebrated  Cartiiagi- 
nian,  and  showed  his  countrymen  that  Hannibal 
was  not  invincible.  The  troubles  wliich  were 
raised  in  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  death 
of  Hieronymus,  alarmed  the  Romans;  and  Mar- 
cellus, in  bis  third  consulship,  was  sent  with  a 
powerful  force  against  Syracuse.  He  attacked  it 
by  sea  and  land  ;  but  his  operations  proved  long 
ineffectual,  and  the  invention  and  industry  of 
Archimedes  baffled  all  the  efforts,  and  destroyed 
all  the  stupendous  machines  and  military  engines 
of  the  Romans  during  three  successive  years. 
The  perseverance  of  Marcellus  at  last  obtained 
the  victory.  After  this  conquest  Marcellus  was 
called  to  oppose  Hannibal  a  second  time.  In 
this  campaign  he  behaved  with  greater  vigor  than 
before ;  the  greatest  part  of  die  towns  of  the 
Samnites,  which  had  revolted,  were  recovered 
by  force  of  arms,  and  3000  of  the  soldiers  of 
Hannibal  made  prisoners.  Some  time  after,  in 
an  engagement  with  the  Cartiiaginians,  Marcel- 
lus had  the  disadvantage ;  but  on  the  next  day  a 
more  successful  skirmish  vindicated  his  military 
cliaracter  and  the  honor  of  tiie  Konian  soldiers. 
Marcellus,  however,  was  not  sufficiently  vigilant 
against  the  snares  of  his  adversary.  He  impru- 
dently separated  himself  from  his  camp,  and  was 
killed  in  an  ambuscade,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age,  in  his  fiftli  consulship,  A.  U.  C.  544. 
His  body  was  honored  with  a  magnificent  fune- 
ral by  the  conqueror,  and  his  ashes  were  con- 
veyed in  a  silver  urn  to  his  son. 

Marcf-lliis,  apost  town  of  Onondaga  county, 
New  York,  ten  mdes  west  of  Onondaga,  and  157 
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west  of  Albany.  Population  472.'>.  This  is  a 
large  and  valuable  agricultural  town,  has  some 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  contains  two 
considerable  villages,  Marcellus  and  Skenea- 
tiles. 

MARCH,  V.  n.,  v.  a.,  &  7i.  s.  Sax.  meajic;  Fr. 
marcher ;  as  Junius  thinks,  from  Mars,  the  god  of 
war ;  others,  from  '.he  Goth,  wurkga,  to  go  in 
a  measured  pace.  See  ]M.\rk.  To  move  in  an 
orderly  or  military  manner :  put  in  military  or 
regular  movement :  such  movement,  a  soldier's 
journey ;  a  signal  to  march ;  a  deliberate  or 
laborious  walk. 

lie  marched  in  battle  array  with  his  power  against 
Arjihaxad.  Judges  i.  13. 

IMexirtus  finding  that,  if  nothing  else,  famine 
would  at  last  bring  him  to  destruction,  thought  bet- 
ter by  humbleness  to  creep  where  by  pride  he  could 
not  inarch.  Sidney. 

The  drums  presently  striking  up  a  march,  they 
make  no  longer  stay,  but  forward  ihey  go  directly. 

KnoUes. 
\Vell  march  we  on, 
To  give  obedience  where  tis  truly  owed. 

Shakspeare. 
Doth  York  intend  no  harm  to  us, 
That  thus  he  marched  with  thee  arm  in  arm  ?  Id. 

Our  bodies  every  footstep  that  they  make, 
March  towards  death,  until  at  last  they  die. 

Davies. 
These  troops  came  to  the  army  harassed  with  a 
long  and  wearisome  march,  and  cast  away  their  anns 
and  garments,  and  fought  in  their  shirts. 

Bacon's  ]Var  with  Spain. 
Who  is  there  so  incurably  heartless,  so  desperately 
sluggish   or  stupid,    whom   the   sight  of  a  valiant 
leader,   marching  before  into  the  mouth  of  danger, 
will  not  infuse  fire  and  vigor  into?  Burrow, 

('yrus  tnarching  his  army  for  divers  days  over 
mountains  of  snow,  the  dazzling  splendor  of  its 
whiteness  prejudiced  the  sight  of  very  many  of  his 
soldiers.  Boyle  on  Colors. 

My  father,  when  some  da^^s  before  his  death 
lie  ordered  me  lo  march  for  Utica, 
Wept  o'er  me.  Addison's  Cato. 

We  came  to  the  roots  of  the  mountain,  and  had  a 
very  troublesome  march  to  gain  tlie  top  of  it. 

Addison  ua  lialii. 
March  them  again  in  fair  array, 
And  bid  them  form  the  happy  day ; 
The  happy  day  designed  to  wait 
On  William's  fame,  and  Kurope's  fate.    Prior, 
Who  should  command,  by  his  Almighty  nod. 
These  chosen  troops  unconscious  of  the  road, 
And  unacquainted  with  the  appointed  end. 
Their  marches  to  begin,  and  thither  tend.      Blackm. 
AValler  was  smooth,  but  Dryden  taught  to  join  J 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line,  > 

Tiie  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine.  j 

Pope. 
In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  added  my  uncle 
Toby,  smiling,  he  might  march — He  will  never  7nu)-t7/, 
an'  please  your  honour,  in  this  world,  said  the  cor- 
poral.— He  will  march,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  rising 
up  from  the  side  of  the  bed,  with  one  shoe  off: — An' 
please  your  honour,  said  the  corporal,  he  will  never 
march  but  to  his  grave.  Sterne. 

Had  he  continued  in  that  station,  I  must  have 
marched  off  to  be  one  of  the  little  underlings  about 
a  farm-house.  Bums. 

MAncn,  n.  a.  T,at.  martiits,  of  Mars.  See 
below.  Fr.  Mars  ;  Teut.  Mertz.  The  third  month 
of  the  year. 


March  is  drawn  in  tawny,  with  a  fierce  aspect,  a 
helmet  upon  his  head,  to  shew  this  month  was  dedi- 
cated to  iVIars.  I'eacham. 

Mapxii,  Martius.  Among  the  Romans, 
March  was  the  first  month  ;  and  in  some  eccle- 
siastical computations  that  order  is  still  pre- 
served ;  particularly  in  reckoning  the  number  ot 
years  from  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  from 
the  25th  of  March.  Romulus  divided  the  year 
into  months ;  to  the  first  of  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  his  supposed  father,  Mars.  Ovid,  how- 
ever, observes,  that  tiie  people  of  Italy  had  the 
month  of  March  before  Romulus's  time;  but 
that  they  placed  it  very  differently,  some  making 
it  the  third,  others  the  fourth,  some  the  fifth,  and 
others  the  tenth  month  of  the  year.  In  this 
month  the  Romans  sacrificed  to  Anna  Perenna  ; 
began  their  comitia;  adjudged  their  public  farms 
and  leases  ;  the  mistresses  served  the  slaves  and 
servants  at  table,  as  the  masters  did  in  the  Sa- 
turnalia; and  the  vestals  renewed  the  sacred  fire. 
This  month  was  always  under  the  protection  of 
Minerva,  and  consisted  of  thirty-one  days.  The 
ancients  held  this  an  unhappy  month  for  marriage, 
fearing  lest,  as  in  some  of  our  modern  dwel- 
lings, Mars  should  intrude  himself  amongst  the 
household  gods. 

March,  in  the  military  art.  In  the  marches 
of  the  Jewish  armies  they  made  use  of  trumpets, 
to  the  diff'erent  sounds  of  which  they  prepared 
them  by  packing  up  their  baggage,  putting  them- 
selves in  readiness,  and  attending  at  the  stand- 
ards to  wait  the  signal  for  marching.  The 
Rabbles  suppose  that  the  Israelites  marched  in 
the  same  order  they  were  placed  in  the  camp. 
The  Greeks  never  marched  against  their  enemies 
till  favorable  omens  encouraged  their  enterprise. 
An  eclipse  of  the  moon,  or  any  untoward  acci- 
dent, or  the  intervening  of  what  they  esteemed 
an  unlucky  day,  entirely  prevented  their  march. 
But  of  all  the  Greeks  the  Lacedemonians  were 
the  most  nice  and  scrupulous.  The  heavenly 
bodies  directed  all  their  motions ;  and  it  was  an 
invariable  maxim  with  them  never  to  march  be- 
fore the  full  moon.  The  Greeks  are  particularly 
remarked  by  Homer  for  marching  in  good  order 
and  profound  silence ;  whereas  the  barbarian 
forces  were  all  noise,  clamor,  and  confusion. 
The  marches  of  the  Roman  armies  were  per- 
formed with  the  greatest  order  and  despatch, 
insomuch  that  their  unexpected  presence  often 
damped  the  spirits  of  their  enemies.  The  Ro- 
man soldiers  were  inured  to  the  military  pace, 
that  is,  to  walk  twenty  miles  in  five  hours,  though 
they  carried  burdens  of  sixty  pounds  weight. 
Of  all  the  mechanical  parts  of  war,  in  modern 
times,  none  is  more  essential  than  that  of  march- 
ing. It  may  be  justly  called  the  key  which  leads 
to  all  sublime  motions  and  manoeuvres  of  an 
army  ;  for  they  depend  entirely  on  this  point.  A 
man  can  be  attacked  in  four  different  ways;  in 
the  front,  on  both  flanks,  and  in  the  rear ;  but 
he  can  defend  himself,  and  annoy  the  enemy, 
only  when  placed  with  his  face  towards  him. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  general  object  of 
marching  is  reduced  to  three  points  only ;  to 
march  forwards,  and  on  both  sides,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  do  it  for  any  time  backwards,  and 
by  that  means  face  the  enemy  wherever  he  pre- 
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sents  himself.  The  order  of  march  of  the  troops 
must  be  so  disposed,  that  each  should  arrive  at 
their  rendezvous,  if  possible,  on  the  same  day. 
The  quarler-master  general,  or  his  deputy,  with 
an  able  engineer,  should  reconnoitre  the  country, 
to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it  and  the  enemy, 
before  he  forms  his  routes.  Before  a  march,  the 
army  generally  receives  several  days'  bread.  The 
quarter-masters,  camp  color-men,  and  pioneers, 
parade  according  to  orders,  and  march  immedi- 
ately after,  commanded  by  the  quarter-master 
general  or  his  deputy.  They  are  to  clear  the 
roads,  level  the  ways,  mak-e  preparations  for 
the  march  of  the  army.  Sec.  The  general,  for 
instance,  beats  at  two  o'clock,  the  assembly  at 
three,  and  the  army  is  to  march  in  twenty  mi- 
nutes after.  Upon  beating  the  general,  the  vil- 
lage and  general  officers,  guards,  quarter  and 
rear-guards,  join  their  respective  corps ;  and  the 
army  pack  up  their  baggage.  Upon  beating  the 
assembly,  the  tents  are  to  be  struck,  and  sent, 
with  the  baggage,  to  the  place  appointed,  &c. 
Tlie  companies  draw  up  in  their  several  streets, 
and  the  rolls  are  called.  At  the  time  appointed, 
the  drummers  are  to  beat  a  march,  and  fifers 
play  at  the  head  of  the  line,  upon  which  the 
companies  march  out  from  their  several  streets 
form  battalions  as  they  advance  to  the  head 
of  tli€  line,  and  then  halt.  The  several  batta- 
lions are  formed  into  columns  by  the  adju- 
tant'general,  and  the  order  of  march,  &c.,  is 
given  to  the  general  officers  who  lead  the  co- 
lumns. The  cavalry  generally  march  by  regi- 
ments or  squadrons.  The  heavy  artillery  always 
keep  the  great  roads  in  the  centre  of  the  columns, 
escorted  by  a  strong  party  of  infantry  and  ca- 
valry. The  field  pieces  accompany  the  columns. 
Each,  soldier  generally  marches  with  thirty-six 
round  of  powder  and  ball,  and  two  good  flmts; 
one  of  whicti  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  cock  of  his 
firelock.  Tlie  routes  must  be  formed  so  that  no 
columns  cross  one  another  on  the  march. 

MARCHAND  (John  Lewis),  a  native  of 
Lyons,  who  shares  with  the  celebrated  D'Aquin 
the  glory  of  having  carried  the  art  of  playing  on 
the  organ  to  the  highest  perfection.  When  very 
young  he  went  to  Paris;  and,  happening  to  be 
in  the  chapel  of  the  college  of  Louis  XI\'. 
when  they  were  waiting  for  the  organist,  he 
offered  to  supply  his  place.  His  playing  gave 
so  great  satisfaction,  that  the  Jesuits  kept  him  in 
the  college,  and  supplied  him  with  every  facility 
for  improvement.  lie  continued  to  play  the 
organ  of  their  chapel;  and,  though  many  advan- 
tageous places  were  offered  liiin,  he  refused  to 
accept  them.  lie  died  in  Paris  in  1732,  aged 
sixty-three.  lie  composed  two  books  of  Pieces 
for  the  Harpsichord,  much  esteemed  by  the  con- 
noisseurs. 

MARcirAND(  Prosper),  was  brought  up  in  Paris 
to  the  profession  of  a  bookseller,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  books.  He  corresponded  with 
several  learned  men,  among  whom  was  Bernard, 
the  continuator  of  the  Nouvelles  do  la  Ilepnblique 
des  Lettres,  and  furnished  him  with  the  literary 
anecdotes  of  Prance.  Marchand,  having  em- 
braced tlie  Protestant  religion,  went  to  join  Ber- 
nard in  Holland,  where,  by  his  knowledge  of 
books,  he  was  so  eminently  distinguished,  that 
Vol.  XIII. 


he  was  consulted  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  Jour- 
nal Literaire,  and  furnished  extracts  for  the  other 
journals.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  June 
14th,  1756,  and  left  his  fortune  to  a  society  insti- 
tuted at  the  Hague  for  the  education  of  poor 
people.  His  library  and  MSS.  were  left  by  his 
will  to  the  University  of  Leyden.  He  wrote,  1. 
The  History  of  Printing;  a  work  full  of  erudition 
and  critical  discussions  ;  Hague,  1740,  4to. 
Abbe  Mercier,  of  Saint-Leger  de  Soissons,  gave, 
in  1776,  4to.,  a  supplement  to  this  history,  which 
is  equally  curious  and  accurate.  2.  A  Histori- 
cal Dictionary,  or  Memoirs  Critical  and  Lite- 
rary;  Hague,  1738,  2  vols,  folio.  3.  A  new 
edition  of  Bayle's  Dictionary ;  and,  4-.  Letters 
on  the  Cymbalum  Mundi,  &c. 

Mauchand  Island,  an  island  of  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  by  captain  Marchand, 
and  forming  one  of  a  group  called  by  him  Revo- 
lution Islands.  It  was  only  seen  at  a  distance, 
and  appeared  to  be  mountainous.  Long.  142° 
19'  W.,  lat.  9°  21' S. 

MARCHANTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
natural  order  of  algae,  and  cryptogamia  class 
of  plants  :  male  cal.  peltated,  and  covered  be- 
low witli  monopetalous  corollat ;  the  anthers  are 
multifid :  female  cal.  sessile,  campanulated, 
and  polyspermous.  There  are  eight  species,  the 
most  remarkable  are, 

1.  M.  conica,  or  conic  mushroom  merchantia, 
with  warted  leaves,  grows  on  moist  shady  banks 
by  the  sides  of  rivulets.  The  leaves  are  broad, 
flat,  about  two  inches  long,  dichotomous,  obtusely 
lobed,  and  lie  upon  one  another.  Their  surface 
is  of  a  pale  green  glossy  color,  curiously  tessel- 
lated with  rhomboidal  and  hexagonal  tubercles, 
each  having  a  white  vesicle  in  the  centre,  with  a 
puncture  on  its  head.  The  leaves  have  a  pecu- 
liarly strong  fragrant  smell,  and  acrid  aromatic 
taste.  They  are  said  to  possess  the  same  attenu- 
ating quality  as  the  polymorpha,  but  in  a  higher 
degree.  They  are  also  recommended  as  anti- 
scorbutic. 

2.  M.  polymorpha,  or  great  star-handed  mar- 
chantia,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  growing  on  the 
banks  of  rivulets,  on  shady  moist  rocks,  the  sides 
of  wells,  and  sometimes  bogs.  The  leaves  are 
about  three  inches  long;  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  broad,  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  and  adher- 
ing closely  to  it  by  numerous  downy  radicles, 
which  grow  out  of  the  middle  and  base  of  the 
leaf  on  the  under  side.  These  leaves  are  situated 
on  their  edges,  their  upper  surface  of  a  dark, 
.shining,  green  color,  reticulated  with  numerous, 
minute,  rhomboidal,  or  lozenge-like  scales  ;  vari- 
ously divided  into  obtuse  lobes,  and  in  th;-' 
middle  by  a  blackish  purple  vein;  their  under 
side  is  paler,  and  their  substance  coriaceous,  atid 
nearly  opaque.  There  are  three  varieties,  from 
one  of  whicii  is  produced  a  yellow  powder, 
showing  a  most  curious  mechanism  by  the  micro- 
scope. The  leaves  liave  a  strong  aromatic  smell, 
and  acrid  taste ;  and  are  recommended,  in  a 
decoction  of  skimmed  milk,  for  the  jaundice  and 
disorders  of  the  liver. 

MARCHE,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Liege.  Population  1400.  Thirty 
miles  south  of  Namur. 
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MARCHERS,  or  Lords  Marchers,  were  iio- 
blenicii  who  liveil  on  tlie  inarches  of  Wales  or 
Scotland,  and,  according  to  Camden,  had  their 
laws  and  potestalem  vita;,  &c.,  like  petty  kiii'^s, 
which  are  abolished  by  the  stat.  27  lien.  VIII., 
c.  26,  and  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  10.  In  old  records  the 
lords  marchers  of  Wales  were  styled  Marchiones 
de  Marchia  Wallia;. 

MAllCU'ES,  n.s.  }      Sax.  meajac,  Fr.  marcht ; 

Maucu'i:r,  Ji.s.  3  Goth,  marcu.  Borders; 
limits;  confines:  tliC  marcher  was  thornier  or 
president  of  the  marches. 

They  of  those  marches 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

Shakspeare. 

The  English  colonies  were  enforced  to  keep  con- 
tinual guards  upon  the  borders  and  marchei  round 
them.  Dalies. 

:\Iany  of  our  English  lords  made  war  upon  the 
Welshmen  at  their  own  charge  ;  the  lands  which 
they  gained  tliey  held  to  their  own  use  ;  they  were 
called  lords  imtrchers,  and  had  royal  liberties.       Id. 

Marches  (marchia,  from  the  German  march, 
i.  e.  lines,  or  from  the  French  marque,  a  sign), 
the  notorious  distinction  between  two  coun- 
tries or  territories.  Marches,  in  British  geogra- 
phy, are  the  limits  between  England  and  Wales, 
or  "between  England  and  Scotland,  which  last 
are  divided  into  west  and  middle  marches; 
by  4  Hen.  V.  c.  7;  22  Ed.  IV.  c.  8;  24  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  9.  There  was  formerly  a  court  called 
the  court  of  the  marches  of  Wales,  where  i)leas 
of  debt  or  damages,  not  above  the  value  of  £50, 
were  tried  and  determined ;  and  if  the  council 
of  the  marches  held  pleas  for  debts  above  tliat 
sum,  &c.,  a  prohibition  might  be  awarded. 

MAllCHET,  or  Marchetta,  a  pecuniary 
fine,  anciently  paid  by  the  tenant  to  his  lord,  for 
liie  marriage  of  one  of  the  tenant's  daughters. 
This  custom  'obtained,  with  some  difference, 
throughout  all  England  and  Wales,  as  also  in 
Scotland ;  and  it  still  continues  to  obtain  in  some 
places.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  manor 
of  Dinover,  in  Caermarlhenshire,  every  tenant 
at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  pays  10s.  to  the 
lord  ;  which,  in  the  British  language,  is  called 
gwahrmercned,  i.  e.  maid's  fee.  In  Scotland, 
and  the  north  of  England,  the  custom  was  for 
the  lord  to  pass  the  first  night  with  the  bride  of 
his  tenant;  but  this  abominable  usage  was  abro- 
gated by  king  Malcolm  III.,  at  the  instance  of 
his  queen  ;  and  instead  thereof  a  mark  was  paid 
by  the  bridegroom  to  the  lord  ;  whence  it  was 
called  marchetta  mulieris.  See  Borough,  Eng- 
lish. 

MARCiriONESS,>.  s.  From  Lat.  marc/iio. 
The  lady  of  a  marquis. 

I  thought  1  wol  with  other  maidens  stond, 

That  ben  my  felawes,  in  our  dore,  and  see 

The  marchisease.  Chaucer.  Cant.  Tales. 

The  king's  majesty 
Does  purpose  honour  to  you,  no  less  flowing 
Than  inarchioness  of  Pembroke. 

Shakspeare.  Henry  VIII. 
From  a  private  gentlewoman  he  made  me  a  march- 
ioness, and  from  a  marchinness  a  queen,   and   now  he 
intends  to  crown  my  innocency,  with  the  glory  of 
martyrdom.  Bacon's  Apovhthe^mi, 


The  lady  marchioness,  his  wife,  solicited  very  dUi- 
gently  the  timely  preservation  of  her  husband. 

CLirenihn. 

MARCH'PANE,  n.s.  Fr.  masscpane.  Cor- 
rupted from  Lat.  iiiassapanis.  A  kind  of  sweet 
bread  or  biscuit. 

Along  whose  ridge  such  bones  are  met, 

Like  comfits  round  in  marchpane  set.  Sidney. 

MARCIANUS  I.,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, a  native  of  Thrace,  born  of  an  obscure 
family.  After  he  had  for  some  time  served  in 
the  army,  as  a  common  soldier,  he  was  made 
private  secretary  to  one  of  the  officers  of  Theo- 
dosius.  His  address  and  talents  raised  him, 
and  on  the  death  of  Theodosius  II.,  A.  D.  450, 
he  was  iriYesled  with  the  imperial  purple.  He 
showed  himself  active  and  resolute ;  and  when 
Attila,  the  barbarous  king  of  the  Huns,  demand- 
ed the  annual  tribute,  which  his  cowardly  prede- 
cessors had  regularly  paid,  he  firmly  said,  that 
'  he  kept  his  gold  for  his  friends,  but  that  iron 
was  the  metal  which  he  had  prepared  for  his 
enemies.'  In  the  midst  of  universal  popularity 
Marcianus  died,  after  a  reign  of  six  years,  in 
the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  as  he  was  making 
preparations  against  the  barbarians  that  had 
invaded  Africa.  His  death  was  long  lamented ; 
and  his  reign  has  been  called  the  golden  age. 
He  married  Pulcheria  the  sister  of  Theodosius. 
In  the  years  of  his  obscurity  he  found  a  man 
who  bad  been  murdered,  and  had  the  humanity 
to  give  him  a  private  burial :  from  which  cir- 
cumstance he  was  accused  of  the  homicide, 
imprisoned,  and  condemned  to  death  ;  and  the 
sentence  would  have  been  executed  had  not  the 
real  murderer  been  discovered. 

MAR'CID,  arf;.  Lat.  rnarcidus.  Lean;  pin- 
ing; withered. 

A  burning  colliquative  fever,  the  softer  parts  being 
melted  away,  the  heat  continuing  its  adustion  upon 
the  drier  and  fleshy  parts,  changes  into  a  marcid 
fever.  Harvey. 

He  on  his  own  fish  pours  the  noblest  oil ; 

That  to  your  marcid  dying  herbs  assigned, 

By  the  rank  smell  and  taste  betrays  its  kind. 

Bryden, 

MARCION,  the  founder  of  the  Marcionites, 
a  native  of  Pontus,  and  son  of  a  bishop.  He 
at  first  made  profession  of  the  monastic  life,  but 
was  excommunicated  by  his  father,  who  would 
never  admit  him  again  into  the  communion  of 
the  church.  On  this  he  abandoned  his  own 
country,  and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  began 
to  preach.  He  laid  down  two  principles,  the 
one  good,  the  other  evil;  between  these  he  ima- 
gined an  intermediate  kind  of  deity  of  a  mixed 
nature,  who  was  the  creator  of  this  inferior 
world,  and  the  god  and  legislator  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  The  other  nations,  who  worshipped  a 
variety  of  gods,  he  supposed  to  be  under  the 
empire  of  the  evil  principle.  These  two  con- 
flicting powers  exercise  oppressions  upon  rationHl 
and  immortal  souls ;  and  therefore  the  supreme 
God,  to  deliver  them  from  bondage,  sent  to  the 
Jews  a  being  more  like  unto  himself,  his  son 
Jesus  Christ,  clothed  with  a  certain  shadowy 
resemblance  of  a  body :  this  celestial  messenger 
was  attacked  by  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  by 
the  god  of  the  Jews,  but  without  efl'ect.    Those 
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who  follow  the  directions  of  this  celestial  con- 
ductor, mortify  the  body  by  fastings  and  auste- 
rities, and  renounce  the  precepts  of  the  god  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  shall 
after  death  ascend  to  the  mansions  of  felicity  and 
perfection.  The  rules  which  Marcion  prescribed 
to  his  followers  were  excessively  austere,  ex- 
pressly prohibiting  wedlock,  wine,  flesh,  and  all 
the  external  comforts  of  life.  Marcion  denied 
the  real  birth,  incarnation,  and  passion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  held  them  to  be  all  apparent  only. 
He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body;  and 
allowed  none  to  be  baptised  but  those  who  pre- 
served their  continence ;  but  these  might  be 
baptised  three  times.  In  many  things  he  follow- 
ed the  sentiments  of  Cerdon,  and  rejected  the 
law  and  the  prophets.  He  pretended  the  gospel 
had  been  corrupted  by  false  prophets,  and  allowed 
none  of  the  evangelists  but  St.  Luke,  whom  also 
he  altered  in  many  places,  as  well  as  the  epistles 
of  St.  Paul. 

MARCIONIST/E,  Marcionists,  or  Marci- 
ONiTES,  a  very  ancient  and  popular  sect  of  here- 
tics, who,  in  the  time  of  St.  Epiphanius,  spread 
over  Italy,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Arabia,  Per- 
sia, and  other  countries  :  so  named  from  their 
author  IMarcion. 

MARCOMANNI,  an  ancient  people  of  Ger- 
many, who  seem  to  have  taken  their  name  from 
their  situation  on  the  marches,  east  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  north  of  the  Danube.  Cluverius 
allots  to  them  the  duchy  of  Wurtemburg,  a  part 
of  the  palatinate  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Neckar,  the  Brisgau,  and  a  part  of  Suabia,  lying 
between  the  springs  of  the  Danube  and  the  Bre- 
gentz  :  they  afterwards  removed  to  the  country 
of  the  Boii,  whom  they  drove  more  to  the  east, 
occupying  what  is  now  called  Bohemia. — Strabo, 
Villeius. 

MARCOSIANS,  or  Colobarsians,  an  an- 
cient sect  in  the  church,  a  branch  of  the  Valen- 
tinians.  St.  Irenoeus  speaks  at  large  of  the  leader 
of  this  sect,  Marcus,  who  was  reputed  a  great 
magician.  The  Marcosians  had  a  great  number 
of  apocryphal  books,  which  they  held  cano- 
nical. 

MA'RCOUR,  ra.s.  Lat.  marcor.  Leanness; 
the  state  of  withering;  waste  of  flesh. 

Considering  the  exolution  and  languor  ensuing  the 
action  of  venery  in  some,  the  extenuation  and  mar- 
cuur  in  others,  it  much  ahridgeth  our  days. 

Broivne's  Vulgar  Errours. 

A  marcour  is  either  imperfect,  tending  to  a  lesser 
withering,  which  is  curable ;  or  perfect,  that  is,  an 
entire  wasting  of  the  body,  excluding  all  means  of 
cure.  Harvei/. 

]VIARE,  n.s.  Sax.  majie;  Dan.  mar;  Goth. 
mer  (while,  oddly  enough,  Goth.  7>iare  is  a 
horse).     The  female  of  a  horse. 

A  pair  of  coursers  born  of  heavenly  breed. 
Whom  Circe  stole  from  her  celestial  sire, 
By  substituting  mares,  produced  on  earth, 
Whose  wombs  conceived  a  more  than  mortal  birth. 

Drt/den. 

Mare,  n.  s.  Sax.  maifie;  Goth,  wot;  Dan. 
and  Teut.  mare.  Also  designated  as  the  night 
mare,  or  incubus ;  an  oppression  felt  on  the  sto- 
mach in  sleep.  The  northern  nations  called 
any  female   elf  or  phantom   bv   the    name    of 


mare.  Minsheu  says  '  because  they  that  be 
troubled  with  this  disease  in  the  night  are  so 
pressed  that  they  seem  to  have  a  \\  hole  horse  laid 
on  them;  or  that  horses,  or  chiefly  mares,  are 
troubled  herewith,  that  in  the  morning  you  shall 
find  them  all  in  a  sweat.' 

Mab,  his  merry  queen  by  night. 
Bestrides  young  folks  that  lie  upright. 
In  elder  times  the  mare  that  hight, 
Which  plagues  them  out  of  measure. 

Draijtoii. 
Mushrooms  cau.se  the  incubus,  or  the  mare  in  the 
stomach.  Bacon's  Natural  Historic. 

Mare.  See  Equus,  and  Horse.  Before  a 
mare  is  covered,  she  should  be  in  the  house 
about  six  weeks,  during  which  time  she  should 
be  well  fed  with  good  hay,  and  oats  well  sifted ; 
and,  to  vender  her  conception  the  more  certain, 
nearly  a  quart  of  blood  may  be  taken  from  each 
side  of  her  neck,  about  five  or  six  days  before 
covering.  Another  method  to  bring  a  mare  in 
season  and  make  her  retain  is  to  give  her,  for 
eight  days  before  you  bring  her  to  the  horse, 
about  two  quarts  of  hemp  seed  in  the  morning, 
and  as  much  at  night ;  and,  if  she  refuses  to  eat 
it,  to  mingle  it  with  a  little  bran  or  oats,  or  else 
to  let  her  fast  for  a  while.  After  covering,  let  her, 
for  tiiree  or  four  weeks  have  the  same  diet  as 
before,  and  be  kept  clean  m  the  stable,  with  her 
feet  well  pared  and  thin  shod.  If  the  mare  has 
but  little  milk,  boil  as  much  as  you  can  get  from 
her  with  the  leaves  of  lavender  and  spike,  and 
bathe  the  udder  with  it  warm,  till  the  knobs  and 
knots  are  dissolved.  She  should  now  drink  only 
white  water,  which  is  bran  put  into  water  ;  give 
her  also  sweet  mashes,  and,  a  month  after  foaling, 
let  her  have  a  mash  with  some  brimstone  or  savin 
in  it. 

MARECHAL  (Peter  Sylvanus),  a  miscel- 
laneous French  writer,  born  at  Paris  in  1750, 
was  brought  up  to  the  bar.  He  was  librarian  to 
the  Mazarin  College,  but  towards  the  close  of 
his  life  retired  into  the  country,  and  died  at 
Montrouge  in  1805.  His  principal  works  are, 
Livre  echappe  au  Deluge,  a  collection  of  Psalms, 
which  was  the  pretext  of  his  dismissal  from  his 
office  of  librarian  to  the  Mazarin  College ;  Pro- 
phetie  d'Arlamek ;  Eragmens  d'un  Poeme  IVIoral 
sur  Dieu,  ou  la  Nouvelle  Lucrece;  Tombeau 
de  J.  J.  Rousseau ;  De  Bergeries ;  Le  Temple 
de  ITIymen  ;  Bibliotheque  des  Amans ;  Le  Livre 
de  tous  les  Ages ;  L'Age  d'Or ;  Paris,  et  la  Pro- 
vince :  ou  Choix  des  plus  beaux  Monumens 
d'Architecture  en  France ;  Le  Pantheon,  ou  les 
Figures  de  la  Fable  avec  leurs  llistoires;  Al- 
manac des  IlonnCtes  Gens,  a  publication  for 
which  he  was  imprisoned  ;  Dictionnaire  d'A- 
mour ;  Tableau  de  la  Fable ;  Costumes  civils 
actuels  de  tous  les  Peuplcs;  iiccueil  des  Poetes 
moralistes  Fran^-ais ;  Catechisme  du  Cure  Mes- 
lier ;  Dictionnaire  des  Atiioes ;  Voyage  de 
Pythagore  ;  Decades  du  Cultivateur;  Sec. 

MAREMMA  La,  a  long  tract  of  country  in 
Italy,  extending  from  Leghorn  on  the  north  along 
the  south-west  coast  as  far  as  Terracina  on  the 
Neapolitan  frontier.  It  is  marshy,  and  much 
affected  with  the  malaria. 

MARENGO,  a  village  now  belonging  to  the 
Sardinian  states,  in  the  Milanese,  on  the  Bor- 
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mida.  It  stands  at  tlie  entrance  of  a  great 
plain,  on  which  was  fought,  on  the  14lh  of  June 
1800,  the  important  battle  of  Marengo,  between 
the  French  under  the  command  of  Buonajiarte 
and  the  Auslrians  under  general  Melus.  Tiie 
battle  was  contested  until  noon,  when  the  I'reach 
began  to  retreat,  and  continued  till  six  P.  M. 
At  this  hour  they  were  joined  by  Dessaix,  when 
they  rallie/i,  and  drove  tlie  Austrians  from  their 
position  with  great  slaughter.  Dessa;x  was 
mortally  wounded,  but  an  armistice  followed, 
which  terminated  in  the  peace  of  Luneville. 
Population  2200.  Five  miles  south-east  of 
Alessandria,  and  fifty  east  by  south  of  Turin. 

MARFNNFS,  a  trading  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seudre.  It  carries  on  a  brisk 
traffic  in  brandy,  wine,  and  salt.  Population 
4700.     Twenty-five  miles  south  of  Rochelle. 

MARFXriTS,  a  lake  of  Egypt,  to  the  south 
of  Alexandria,  running  parallel  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  near  which 
that  city  stands.  On  the  east  it  is  separated  by 
a  neck  of  land  equally  narrow  from  the  lake  of 
Aboukir ;  and  through  this  space  flows  the  canal 
of  Alexandria,  which  the  British  army,  during 
the  siege  of  that  city,  united  with  the  lake  so  as 
to  cause  tlie  waters  of  the  one  to  flow  into  the 
otlier,  and  prevent  them  from  reaching  Alex- 
andria.    This  cut  was  open  at  a  recent  period. 

MAR'ESCTIAL,  n.s.  Fr.  mareschal.  De- 
rived by  Junius  from  mare,  the  female  of  a 
horse.  But  see  Marshal.  A  chief  commander 
of  an  army. 

O  William,  may  thy  arms  advance, 
That  he  may  lose  Dinant  next  year, 

And  so  be  mareschal  of  France.  Prior, 

MARGARET,  countess  of  Richmond  and 
Derby,  the  learned  and  pious  mother  of  Henry 
VII.,  was  born  at  Bletsoe,  in  Bedfordshire,  in 
1441  ;  and  was  the  sole  heiress  of  John  Beaufort 
duke  of  Somerset,  grandson  to  John  of  Gaunt. 
Her  mother  was  the  heiress  of  lord  Beauchamp 
of  Powick.  While  very  young  she  was  solicit- 
ed by  tiie  king  for  his  half-brother  Edmund  earl 
of  Richmond,  to  whom  she  gave  her  hand. 
Henry  VII.  was  the  sole  fruit  of  this  marriage, 
his  father  dying  when  he  was  but  fifteen  weeks 
old.  Her  second  husband  was  Sir  Henry  Staf- 
ford, Knight,  second  son  to  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, by  whom  she  had  no  issue  Soon  after 
his  death,  in  1482,  she  married  a  third  husband, 
Thomas  lord  Stanley,  who  was  created  earl  of 
Derby  by  her  son.  He  died  in  1504  without 
issue,  being  then  high  constable  of  England. 
She  died  at  Westminster  in  June  1509,  aged 
sixty-nine,  and  was  buried  in  Henry  VII.'s 
chapel;  on  the  south  side  of  which  was  erected 
to  her  memory  an  altar  tomb  of  black  marble, 
with  her  statue  of  brass.  Bishop  Fisher,  her 
confessor,  says,  '  she  possessed  almost  all  things 
that  were  commendable  in  a  woman.'  She  un- 
derstood the  French  language  perfectly,  and  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  I-atin.  She  was  devout 
even  to  austerity,  in  humility  romantic,  and 
profuse  in  the  encouragement  of  learning.  She 
wrote,  1.  The  Mirroure  of  Golde  for  the  sinful 
Soule ;  translated  from  the  French,  London, 
4to.,  with  cuts  on  vellum.     2.  Translation  of  tlie 


fourth  book  of  Dr.  Gerson's  Imitation  of  our 
Saviour,  1504.  3.  A  Letter  to  the  King,  in 
Howard's  collection.  She  also  made  the 
orders  for  great  estates  of  ladies  and  noble 
women,  for  their  precedence,  and  wearing  of 
barbes  at  funerals,  over  the  chin  and  under  tlie 
same. 

Margaret,  duchess  of  Newcastle,  a  lady 
famous  for  her  voluminous  writings,  was  born 
about  the  end  of  king  James  I.'s  reign.  She 
was  the  youngest  sister  of  lord  Lucas,  and  mar- 
ried the  duke  of  »Newcastle  abroad,  in  1'645. 
On  their  return  after  the  Restoration  she  wrote 
the  life  of  her  husband;  with  a  great  number  of 
plays,  poems,  &c.,  amounting  to  about  12  vols, 
folio.     She  died  in  1673. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Regnier 
of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  and  wife  of  Henry 
VL,  king  of  England;  an  ambitious,  enter- 
prising, courageous  woman.  Intrepid  in  the 
field,  slie  signalised  herself  by  heading  her  troops 
in  several  battles  against  the  house  of  York  ;  and 
if  she  had  not  been  the  authoress  of  her  husband's 
misfortunes,  by  putting  to  death  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  his  uncle,  her  name  would  have  been 
immortalised  for  the  fortitude,  activity,  and  po- 
licy with  which  she  supported  the  rights  of  her 
husband  and  son,  till  the  fatal  defeat  of  Tewks- 
bury ;  which  put  an  end  to  all  her  enterprises. 
She  died  at  Anjou  in  1482.     See  England-. 

Margaret  (St.),  a  celebrated  virgin,  who  is 
said  to  have  suff'ered  martyrdom  at  Antioch,  A.  D, 
275.  The  ancient  martyrologists  make  no  men- 
tion of  her  name,  and  she  did  not  become  famous 
till  the  eleventh  century.  There  is  no  more  foun- 
dation for  what  is  said  concerning  her  relics  and 
girdles,  than  for  the  stories  which  are  told  of  her 
life.  A  festival,  however,  is  still  held  in  honor 
of  her  memory  on  the  20th  of  July.  The  ori- 
entals pay  reverence  to  her  by  the  name  of 
Saint  Pelagia,  or  Saint  Marina,  and  the  western 
church  by  that  of  Saint  Geruma,  or  Saint  Mar- 
garet. 

MARGARITA,  an  island  and  government  of 
Colombia,separate  from  that  of  Cumana,  on  whose 
shores  it  lies.  It  is  dependant  on  Caraccas,  and 
lies  in  N.  lat.  10°  56',  and  in  64°  and  65'  W. 
long.  It  is  sixteen  marine  leagues  in  its  greatest 
length ;  six  in  its  greatest  breadth  ;  in  some  parts 
only  two  or  three  leagues  broad;  and  its  surface 
is  thirty-one  square  leagues. 

It  was  first  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498. 
The  pearls  found  on  the  coasts  of  this  and  the 
neighbouring  isle  of  Cubagua  soon  rendered  it 
famous ;  and  the  fishery  was  carried  on  at  the 
expense  of  vast  numbers  of  Indians,  who  lost 
their  lives  here.  The  Dutch  at  last  burnt  the 
town  and  fort  of  this  island. 

The  island  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which 
communicate  with  each  other  by  a  natural  cause- 
way, that  is  scarcely  more  than  from  eighty  to 
100  paces  broad,  and  in  some  parts  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  only  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
mountain  of  Macanon,  the  most  elevated  part  of 
the  island,  is  above  2000  feet  high  according  to 
Humboldt,  who  measured  if  trigonometrically, 
and  is  composed  of  micaceous  schistus.  It  is  an 
important  point  for  navigators  to  make  who  go 
from  Eurojje,  or  from  North  or  South  America, 
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to  Cumana,  Barcelona,  and  La  Guayra,  as  they 
are  obliged  to  sail  between  Margarita  and  the 
islet  of  Coche,  to  avoid  running  the  risk  of  being 
carried  to  leeward  by  the  currents. 

The  possession  of  Margarita  is  an  object  of 
sonae  consequence:  it  forms  the  channel  through 
which  all  vessels,  coming  from  Europe  or  wind- 
ward to  Cumana,  Barcelona,  and  La  Guayra, 
must  pass;  a  channel  not  navigable  in  its  whole 
breadth  ;  the  rocky  island  Coche,  between  it  and 
the  continent,  leaving  only  a  narrow  pass  of  two 
leagues,  but  which  is  seldom  dangerous,  owing 
to  the  general  calmness  that  reigns  in  this  part  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  might  become,  under  a 
system  of  free  commerce,  the  general  entrepot  of 
Cumana,  Barcelona,  Caraccas,  Guayra,  and  all 
the  cities  of  the  interior. 

Margarita  has  three  ports.  The  most  important 
is  that  of  Pampatar,  situate  on  the  south-east 
coast.  It  is  a  large  and  fine  basin,  in  which 
vessels  are  defended  from  winds  and  tempests. 
Its  entrance  is  protected  on  one  side  by  a  fortress, 
and  on  the  other  by  batteries.  These  are  the 
principal  fortifications  of  the  island.  Pueblo  de 
la  IMar  another  port,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
an  open  roadstead,  is  a  place  of  little  trade,  and  is 
situate  at  a  league  and  a  half  westward  of  Pam- 
patar. Pueblo  del  Norte  is,  as  its  name  indicates, 
a  village  situate  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 
A  coral  reef  renders  the  entrance  of  this  port  dif- 
ficult to  mariners  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it 
Two  batteries  defend  its  entrance  against  priva- 
teers. Near  this  port  is  a  village  inhabited  only 
by  fishermen. 

Along  the  coast  of  Margarita  the  land  is  in 
general  rocky  and  steep;  but  the  interior  is  more 
fertile,  and  covered  with  groves.  Its  climate 
though  very  hot  is  wholesome  ;  the  greatest  in- 
convenience experienced  by  the  inhabitants  being 
a  want  of  good  fresh  water. 

Asumpcion  is  the  capital  and  the  residence  of 
the  governor.  It  has  two  parish  churches,  and  a 
convent  of  Recollets.  The  valleys  of  San  Juan, 
Santa  Margarita,  and  Los  Robles,  have  each  a 
village  which  bears  their  name. 

Margarita  had,  in  1807,  a  population  of  8000 
whites,  5500  mixed  blood,  1800  Indians,  and 
about  900  Negroes;  making  a  total  of  16,200 
persons.  The  island  has  only  three  rivulets, 
which,  however,  are  sufficiently  large  to  turn 
mills.  Tlieir  waters  are  limpid.  That  of  the 
little  river  which  runs  by  tlie  town  of  Asump- 
cion, and  which  in  some  places  passes  over  a  bed 
of  amphibolic  schistus,  contains  s\Uphureted  iron, 
magnesia,  &c.  The  inhabitants  prefer  drinking 
the  turbid  water  from  ponds. 

The  agriculture  scarcely  suffices  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  inhabitants.  Maize,  cassava,  and 
bananas,  are  their  principal  resources.  The  ba- 
nanas are  excellent,  but  very  small,  owing  to  the 
aridity  of  the  soil  and  dryness  of  the  climate. 
The  inhabitants  cultivate,  in  small  proportions, 
and  for  their  own  consumption  only,  all  the 
productions  of  the  Antilles — the  sugar-cane, 
coffee  and  cocoa  trees.  They  rear  a  great  many 
goals  and  sheep,  which,  tiiough  loan,  give  deli- 
cious milk,  owing  to  the  aromatic  herbs  on  which 
they  feed.  They  have  all  kinds  of  fowls  at  u 
very    trifling   price.     Living  is  said  to   be  still 


cheaper  at  Margarita  than   at   Cumana  or  Ca- 
raccas. 

Fowls,  turkeys,  and  all  kmds  of  poultry,  are 
exported  to  the  continent  by  the  lower  classes ; 
and  the  island  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  par- 
rots and  other  curious  birds.  They  fabricate 
cotton  stockings,  and  hammocks  of  a  very  su- 
perior quality. 

The  fisiieries  produce  the  principal  object  of 
trade  here  :  they  are  placed  at  the  islet  of  Coche, 
which  belongs  to  government,  and  the  product 
is  said  to  be  immense.  Two  merchants  of  Mar 
garita  had  the  privilege  of  this  fishery  in  1807; 
and  they  carried  it  on  at  Coche.  The  men  who 
were  employed  in  it  were  Indians  of  Margarita. 
It  was  not  freely,  but  by  order  of  government, 
that  those  natives  worked  in  the  fishery  at  the 
scanty  pay  of  a  real  (fivepence)  per  day,  and 
bread  of  maize  or  cassava.  They  ate  also  as 
much  fresh  or  salt  fish  as  they  chose.  More  than 
300  Indians  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  were  em- 
ployed there  in  1807.  The  salt  works  of  Mar- 
garita are  also  important. 

MAR'GARITE,  n.  s.  Fr.  marguerite  ;  Latin 
murgarita.     A  pearl. 

The  kyngdom  of  hevenes  is  lyk  to  a  merchaunt  that 
seehith  gode  margaritis,  but  whanne  he  hath  founde 
so  precious  margarite,  he  wente  and  solde  all  thingis 
that  he  hadde  and  bought  it.  Wiclif.  Matt.  13. 

Silver  is  the  second  metal,  and  signifies  purity  ; 
among  the  planets  it  holdetli  with  luna,  among  pre- 
cious stones  with  the  margarite  or  pearl. 

Peacham  on  Blazoning. 

MARGARITI,  the  ancient  Gytana?,  a  town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  Albania,  situated  about  two 
miles  from  the  sea  coast.     Population  6000. 

MARGATE,  a  market  town  and  sea-bathing 
place  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
John  in  the  liberties  of  Dover  and  Isle  of 
Thanet,  is  sevent^'-two  miles  east  from  London. 
The  town  is  seated  on  the  ascent  of  two  hills ; 
that  part  of  it  which  was  originally  the  little 
fishing  town,  called  St.  John,  being  now  the 
High  Street.  There  was  another  detached  vil- 
lage, lying  in  a  valley  called  Lucas-Dane,  but  it 
is  now  also  attached  to  the  town  by  some  hand- 
some buildings.  The  principal  improvements 
of  Margate  have  taken  place  since  17B7,  when 
an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  to  rebuild  the 
pier,  a  theatre  was  constructed,  and  the  town 
underwent  considerable  improvements.  After 
tiiis,  from  the  increase  of  company,  new  build- 
ings became  necessary,  and  almost  a  new  town 
has  sprung  up  to  the  southward  of  the  old  one. 
The  pier  having  suff'ered  greatly  by  storm  in 
January,  1808,  which  swept  away  tiie  bathing 
rooms,  and  part  of  the  High  Street,  a  sum  of 
£5000  was  granted  by  parliament  for  repairing 
the  loss:  the  inhabitants,  in  1810  and  1812, 
also  obtained  leave  of  [)arliament  to  increase  the 
droits  and  pierage,  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  sums  borrowed  for  these  improvements,  and 
a  new  pier  has  since  been  completed  at  the 
expense  of  .t'90,000.  On  it  there  is  a  handsome 
raised  and  enclosed  walk,  which  forms  the 
fashionable  promenade,  for  which  the  conn)uny 
j)ay  id.  per  day.  Steam  packets  arc  so  largely 
rin])loyed  in  sailing  daily  to  and  lioni  London  ; 
that  the  sailing  vessels  are  superseded.    Tiiis  easy 
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and  expeditious  conveyance  has  much  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  the  town  :  tlie  packets 
on  Saturday  frequently  bringing  down  1000 
persons.  There  are  fourteen  marble  warm  baths 
tilled  from  the  sea,  which  may  be  brought  to 
any  temperature.  The  church  of  St.  John 
stands  about  half  a  mile  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  town,  and  is  a  targe  building  of  flint,  rough 
cast,  consisting  of  three  long  low  aisles.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  square  tower, 
with  a  low  spire,  containing  six  bells.  It  has 
many  monuments  of  antiquity,  with  a  good 
organ.  Here  are  also  meeting-houses  for  the 
Baptists  and  Wcsleyans.  Among  the  public 
buildings  is  Cecil  Square,  erected  in  1769,  con- 
sisting of  very  spacious  houses,  and  commo- 
dious shops ;  Ilawley  Square  m  a  contiguous 
field;  the  Union  Crescent,  opposite  Cecil  Square, 
is  perhaps  the  most  elegant  among  the  new 
buildings.  Northward  of  the  town,  on  a  spot 
called  the  Fort,  which  had  formerly  a  battery, 
Neptune  Square  has  been  erected.  On  Hooper's 
Hill,  opposite,  are  also  various  good  buildings. 
The  assembly  room,  belonging  to  Howe's  London 
Royal  Hotel,  stands  at  the  south  corner  of  Cecil 
Square,  and  is  eighty-seven  feet  long,  and  forty- 
three  broad  ;  it  is  adorned  with  busts  of  his  late 
majesty,  and  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland; 
attached  are  corresponding  tea-rooms,  card- 
rooms,  billiard-rooms,  &c.,  and  the  house  is  one 
of  the  best  conducted  and  largest  taverns  in  the 
kingdom.  The  York  Hotel,  on  the  Marine 
Parade,  is  another  excellent  tavern.  A  general 
sea-bathing  infirmary  was  opened  in  1796,  at 
Westbrook,  under  the  patronage  of  the  king, 
and  projected  by  Dr.  Lettsom.  Persons  are 
admitted  during  the  season,  after  having  been 
examined  by  the  medical  board,  at  the  court- 
room of  the  London  workhouse,  and  remain 
eight  weeks,  adults  being  provided  with  board  at 
5s.  per  week,  and  cliildren  at  2s.  6d.  The 
libraries  are  in  the  first  style  of  elegance.  That 
situated  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Hawley 
Square  is  a  new  and  fine  structure ;  a  second  is 
on  the  north-east  side  of  Cecil  Square,  and  the 
third  at  the  lower  end  of  High  Street,  command- 
ing a  most  delightful  prospect  of  the  sea.  At- 
tached to  the  Prospect  Hotel,  on  Hooper's  Hill, 
is  a  large  bowling-green,  fitted  jp  for  tea-parties. 
Draper's  Hospital,  standing  on  a  rising  ground, 
erected  in  1709,  by  a  quaker,  has  nine  dwellings, 
and  the  generality  of  the  pensioners  are  of  that 
community.  Li  tlie  middle  of  tlie  building  is  a 
meeting-liouse.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town  stands  Dandelion,  where  are  the  renjains 
of  an  ancient  fortification,  of  great  strength. 
Between  tiiis  place  and  Draper's  Hospital  is  the 
mansion  of  Salmstone,  formerly  belonging  to 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury;  the  lessee  of  which 
is  bound  to  pay  several  charities,  amon^jst  others 
a  dish  of  peas  to  every  poor  person  wlio  claims 
them  between  the  3d  of  May  and  24tii  of  .lune. 
The  mayor  of  Dover  appoints  a  deputy  for 
Margate,  but  he  is  invested  with  no  other  power 
than  that  of  constable.  This  appointment  has 
been  often  opposed  by  the  inhabitants.  Market 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  which  is  well  sup- 
plied with  all  sorts  of  provisions.  An  act  was 
passed  in  May,  1824,  for  lighting  the  town  with 


gas.  To  the  ordinary  number  of  inhabitants, 
about  8000,  there  are  added  in  the  season  about 
40,000  visitors. 

MARGE,  n.s.     ^      L,.xt.  margo.     A  border; 
Mar'cent,  #  brink;    edge:  marginal  is 

Ma'rgin,  %  written  in  or  pertaining  to 

Mar'gikal,  adj.  i  a  margin:  marginated,  hav- 
Mah'ginated.     ^  ing  a  margin. 

He  drew  his  flaming  sword,  and  struck 
At  him  so  fiercely,  that  the  upper  marge 
Of  his  sevenfold  shield  away  it  took. 

Faerie  Queene. 
We  cannot  better  interpret  the  meaning  of  these 
words  than  pope  Leo  himself  expoundeth  them,  whose 
speech  concerning  oar   Lord's  ascension  may  serve 
instead  of  a  marginal  gloss.  Hooker. 

As  much  love  in  rhlme. 
As  would  bo  crammed  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  marge  at  and  all. 

Shali$peare. 
An  airy  crowd  came  rushing  where  he  stood, 
fVhich  filled  the  maryin  of  the  fatal  flood. 

Dry  den. 
All  the  advantage  to  be  gathered  from  it  is  only 
from  the  evenness  of  its  margin  ;  the  purpose  will  bo 
as  fully  answered  by  keeping  that  under  only. 

Sharp's  Surgery. 
Reconcile  those  two  places,  which  both  you  and 
the  margins  of  our  bibles  acknowledge  to  be  parallel. 

Hammond. 
He  knows  in  law,  nor  text,  nor  margent. 

Swift. 
What  remarks  you  find  worthy  of  your  riper  ob. 
servation  note  with  a  marginal  star,  as  being  worthy 
of  your  second  year's  review.  Watts. 

MAR'GRAVE,  n.  s.  Teut.  march  and  graf,  a 
title  of  sovereignty  in  Germany  ;  in  its  original 
import,  keeper  of  the  marches  or  borders. 

The  reigning  margrave  of  this  principality  (Ans- 
pach)  has  a  seat  and  a  voice  in  tlie  council  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  and  is  also  co-summonary 
prince  of  the  circle  of  Franconia.  Dr.  A.  Rees. 

MARGUENAT  (Anna  Theresa  de),  mar- 
chioness of  Courcelles,  an  elegant  moral  writer, 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Stephen  Marguenat 
lord  of  Courcelles.  In  1666  she  married  Henry 
de  Lambert,  lieutenant-general  of  the  army; 
and  afterwards  remained  a  widow  with  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  whom  she  educated  with  great 
care.  Her  house  was  a  kind  of  academy,  to 
which  persons  of  distinguished  aliilities  resorted 
She  died  in  Paris  in  1733,  asjed  eighty-six.  Her 
works,  which  are  written  with  much  taste,  judg- 
ment, and  delicacy,  are  printed  in  2  vols.  The 
advices  of  a  Mother  to  her  Son  and  Daughter 
are  particularly  esteemed. 

MARGUERITE,  a  small  island  of  the  Me- 
diterranean belonging  to  France,  and  included 
in  the  department  of  Var.  It  is  opposite  to 
Antibes,  and  has  a  strong  castle,  where  the  *  man 
ill  the  iron  mask'  was  for  some  time  confined. 
Long.  7°  3'  E.,  lat.  43°  31'  N. 

MARIAMNE,  the  daughter  of  Alexandra, 
grand-daughter  of  Hyrcanus  II.,  nnd  the  be- 
loved wife  of  Herod  the  Great;  who,  however, 
murdered  her  and   most  of  her  relations.     See 

IlEnOD. 

MARIAN,  or   Ladrone   Islands.      See   La- 

nRONE. 

MARIANA  (John),  a  learned  Spanish  histo- 
rian, born  atTalavera,  in  the  diocese  of  Toledo. 
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He  entered  among  the  Jesuits  in  1554,  at  seven- 
teen years  of  at^e ;  and  became  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time.  lie  was  a  great  divine, 
and  profoundly  versed  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
history.  He  taught  in  Rome,  Sicily,  Paris,  and 
in  Spain  ;  and  died  at  Toledo  in  1624.  His 
principal  works  are,  1.  A  History  of  Spain  in 
thirty  books  ;  which  he  wrote  first  in  Latin,  and 
afterwards  in  Spanish.  2.  Scholia,  or  sI)ort 
notes  on  the  Bible.  3.  A  Treatise  on  tiie 
changes  the  specie  has  undergone  in  Spain  ;  for 
which  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  Spanish  minis- 
ter. 4.  A  Treatise  de  rege  et  regis  instiiutione, 
which  was  condemned  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman,  for  his  as- 
serting that  it  is  lawful  to  murder  tyrants.  5.  A 
work  on  the  faults  of  the  government  of  the 
society  of  Jesuits,  which  has  been  translated  into 
Spanish,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  &c. 

MARIA  Santa,  a  cape  of  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo. — 2.  A 
cape  which  forms  the  south  point  of  entrance 
into  the  La  Plata,  on  the  coast  of  Brasil. — 3.  An 
island  near  the  coast  of  Brasil,  in  the  province 
of  Rio  Janeiro,  between  the  city  of  this  name 
and  Punta  Negro. — 4.  An  island  on  the  coast  of 
Chili,  at  the  mouth  of  the  entrance  into  Concep- 
tion Bay.  It  is  about  four  miles  in  length ;  and 
there  are  on  it  many  wild  horses  and  hogs.  Lat. 
37''  10'  S. 

Makia's  Island,  an  island  of  the  southern 
ocean,  lying  off  the  east  coast  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  It  is  penetrated  by  two  deep  bays,  on 
opposite  sides ;  that  on  the  east  side,  called 
Oyster  Bay,  being  both  safe  and  capacious. 
Part  of  tlie  east  coast  presents  lofty  granitic 
walls,  rising  from  300  to  400  feet  perpendicu- 
larly, and  penetrated  by  deep  caverns,  into 
which  the  sea  rolls  witli  great  noise.  On  the 
opposite  side  the  shore  is  flat,  and  here  the  navi- 
gator finds  an  immense  quantity  of  sea-weed, 
which  grows  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  the 
height  of  250  or  300  feet,  and  covers  the  sur- 
face. Seals  and  zoophytes  abound  on  the  shore. 
The  inhabitants,  who  wear  only  a  slight  covering 
of  skin  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  are  of  a 
lively  but  treacherous  disposition.  This  island 
was  first  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1642.  Long. 
14.3°  29'  E.,  lat.  42°  42'  S. 

Maria's  Isi-and  is  also  the  name  of  three 
considerable  islands  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  largest  and  most  northern  is  thirteen  miles 
long,  its  high  part  toward  the  south,  whence  it 
gradually  descends,  and  terminates  in  a  long  low 
point.  A  small  low  detached  islet,  and  a  re- 
markably steep  white  cliffy  rock,  lie  off  this 
y.oint,  whose  shores  are  also  composed,  particu- 
larly on  its  south-west  side,  of  steep  white  rocky 
clifl's:  the  same  substance  seemed  to  be  its  prin- 
cipal component  part.  The  next  in  size.  Prince 
George's  island,  is  about  twenty-four  miles ;  and 
the  third,  or  southernmost,  about  nine  miles  in 
circuit.  Between  Prince  George's  and  the  north- 
westernmost  island,  is  a  passage  about  six  miles 
wide,  with  soundings  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  These  islands  were 
visited  by  A'ancnuver  in  a  boat,  who  found  the 
soil  on  I'rincc  fieorge's  Island  to  be  of  a  sandv 
nature,  on  wliich  the  most  valuable  production 


was  lignum  vitae ;  besides  which  was  an  almost 
impenetrable  thicket,  and  some  plants  of  the 
orange  and  lemon  tribe,  the  whole  growing  close 
to  the  water  side.  Some  of  the  lignum  vitas 
which  was  cut  close  to  the  beach,  and  brought 
on  board,  worked  up  full  eight  inches  diameter 
at  heart;  was  very  ponderous,  and  of  a  close 
black  grain.  Many  birds  were  seen ;  and  turtle 
tracks,  but  no  quadrupeds.  A  variety  of  fish, 
common  to  the  tropical  regions,  were  also  in 
great  numbers  about  the  shores,  particularly 
some  very  daring  sharks,  but  no  traces  of  human 
beings.  Long,  of  anchoring  place  253°  54'  E., 
lat.  21°  28'  N. 

Marias  las  Tres,  on  the  shore  of  Guadalax- 
ara,  Mexico.  The  three  Maria  Islands  lie  north 
of  St.  Bias.  The  middle,  named  St.  George,  is 
nine  miles  long,  and  has  good  anchorage  on  the 
east ;  St.  John's,  the  northernmost,  u  thirteen 
miles  long.  These  islands  are  elevated,  covered 
with  wood,  particularly  lignum  vita;.  Between 
them  and  the  main  are  some  small  islands 
named  Isabellas.  The  south  cape  of  the  eastern- 
most of  the  Tres  Marias  is  in  lat.  21°  16' N., 
long.  106°  17'  W. 

■  MARIENBERG,  a  mining  town  of  Saxony. 
Silver,  iron,  vitriol,  and  tin,  are  still  wrought, 
though  considerably  declined.  lis  situation  is 
at  the  height  of  nearly  2000  feet.  Population 
2600:  thirty-five  miles  south-west  of  Dresden. 

MARIENBURG,  a  town  of  West  Prussia, 
in  the  government  of  Dantzic,  on  the  river 
Nogat.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart;  but  on 
the  outside  are  two  suburbs  and  its  castle,  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  grand  master  of  the 
Teutonic  knights.  Here  are  some  small  manu- 
factures of  woollen,  cotton,  linen,  and  leather, 
and  extensive  breweries  and  distilleries.  There 
is  also  a  brisk  traffic  in  corn,  timber,  fish,  quills, 
and  hogs'  bristles.  In  one  of  the  suburbs  are 
the  Muhlengraben,  or  town  mills,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  old  German  hydraulics.  It  contains 
7200  inhabitants,  Lutherans,  and  Catholics : 
twenty-six  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Dantzic. 

MARIENWERDER,  one  of  the  two  modern 
governments  of  West  Prussia,  consists  of  a  long 
tract  of  country,  lying  to  the  north  of  Poland, 
south  of  Pomerania,  and  the  government  of 
Dantzic.  Its  area  is  6880  square  miles,  and 
population  302,000.  It  is  divided  into  the  cir- 
cles of 

Marienwerder,  Michelau,  Deutsche  Kron, 
Calm,  Konitz,  Neuenberg, 

Thorn,  Kammin,         Christburg. 

See  Prussia,  West. 

Mauienwerder,  a  neat  town  of  West  Prussia, 
he  capital  of  a  government  and  circle,  stands  on 
an  eminence  on  the  Nogat,  about  three  miles 
from  the  Vistula.  It  has  four  suburbs,  and  con- 
tains 5100  inhabitants.  It  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  woollens,  hats,  soap,  and  leather,  but  its 
brew-eries  and  distilleries  are  more  considerable  : 
forty-three  miles  south  of  Dantzic,  and  ninety 
south-west  of  Konigsberg. 

IMARIENZELL,  a  town  of  the  Austrian 
States,  in  Upper  Styria,  near  the  borders  of 
Austria  Proper.  It  is  insignificant  in  size,  but 
of  some  note  as  the  resort  of  pilgrims.  The 
crowds  who  come  to  a  chape  I  here  are  immense. 
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being  said  to  amount  to  80,000  persons  annually, 
and  the  offerings  made  were  formerly  of  great 
value.  Joseph  II.  suppressed  the  iustitution,\nd 
seized  the  property  :  still  the  number  of  pilgrims 
who  resort  hither  is  great. 

MAllIGALANTE,   an   island    of  the   West 
Indies,  one  of  the  least  of  the  Caribbees,  twelve 
miles  south  of  Guadaloupe.     The  soil,  produce, 
and  climate,   are  much  the  same  as  the  other 
Caribbees.       Colup-'bus    discovered    it    in    his 
second  American  voyage  in  1483,  and  called  it 
by    the    name  of  his   ship,   Maria  Galanta,   or 
Gallant  Mary.     It  is  about  six  leagues  long,  and 
between  three  and  four  broad.      \'iewed   at  a 
distance,  from  on  board  a  ship,  it  appears  like  a 
floating  island,  because,  as  it  is  for  the  most  part 
flat,  the  trees  seem  to  swim  ;  but  a  nearer  ])ros- 
pect  shows  it  to  be  intersected  by  some  rising 
grounds,  whicli  give  a  fine  variety  to  the  land- 
scape.    The  French  settled  here  in  1647;  and  it 
was  taken  by  the  English  in  1691,  but  the  French 
soon  got  possession  of  it  again.     It  was  retaken 
by  the  British  in  1759,  but  restored  at  the  peace 
of  1763.     Once   more  taken   by  us  in  the  late 
war,   it  was  restored  to   France  at  the  general 
peace.     It  was  thought,  on  its  first  discovery,  to 
want  water;  but  a   running  stream    has    been 
discovered,  on  the   banks   of  which   are    some 
wealthy  planters,   and  excellent    plantations    of 
sugar,  indigo,  and  tobacco.     A  litde  village  in  a 
small  bay  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  here 
the  commandant  resides.     The  whole  island  is 
very  capable  of  improvement;  the    soil    being 
almost  all    equally    good,    and  the  land   risin^ 
nowhere  too  high.     The  coast  affords  many  little 
bays,  and  safe  anchorage  and  shelter   to   ships. 
Long.  61°  15'  W.,  lat.  16°  32'  N.     The  official 
value  of  the  imports  in  1810  was  £7832. 

MAR'IGOLD,  71.  s.  Mary  and  gold.  Latin 
cu/t/ia.  A  yellow  flower,  devoted,  I  suppose, 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  to  the  virgin. 

Your  circle  will  teach  you  to  draw  truly  all  sphe- 
ncal  bodies.  The  most  of  flowers :  as,  the  rose  and 
"""■'i'"'^-  Peacham. 

^  Ihe  marigohl,  whose  courtier's  face 
Echoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 
Her  at  his  rise.  Cleaveland. 

fair  K  the  manyold,  for  pottage  meet.  Gaq. 

The  marigold  hath  a  radiated  discous  flower;  "the 
petals  of  them  are,  for  the  most  part,  crenated'  the 
seeds  crooked  and  rough  ;  those  which  are  uppermost 
long,  and  those  within  short ;  the  leaves  are  lono-, 
intire,  and  for  the  most  part  succulent.  Miller?' 

Marigold.     See  Calendula. 
Marigold,  African.     See  Tagetes. 
Marigold,  Corn.     See  Chrysanthemum. 
MAR'INATE,   v.  a.      Fr.  mariner.     To  salt 
fish,  and  then  preserve  them  in  oil  or  vinegar. 
Why  am  I  styled  a  cook,  if  I'm  so  loath 
To  marinate  my  fish,  or  season  broth  ? 

King's  Cook. 
MARINE',  adj.  &  n.s.  J      Lat.    niurinus ;  Fr. 
Mar'iner,  71.  s.  i  7iiarin,  7narine.    Of  or 

belonging  to  the  sea;  a  sea  soldier:  mariner  is 
a  seaman  or  soldier. 

The  merry  mariwrs  unto  his  word 
Soon  hearKened,  and  her  painted  boat  straightway 
I'lirned  to  the  shore.  Faerie  Qneme. 

'J  he  king  was  desirous  that  the  ordinances  of  Kng. 


land  and  France,  touching  marine  affairs,  mi<Tht  bo 
reduced  into  one  form.  Haylard. 

I  he  stubbornest  Israelite  and  the  most  "godless 
manner  could  call  upon  God  in  his  trouble. 

AV      r    ■       •  BP-  Hall. 

\\  e  ott  deceive  ourselves,  as  did  that  mariner  who, 
mistaking  them  for  precious  stones,  brought  home  his 
ship  fraught  with  common  pebbles  from  the  Indies. 

Glanville, 
His  busy  mariners  he  hates, 
His  shattered  sails  with  rigging  to  restore. 

^r    1  ^.  Dry  den. 

iNo  longer  Circe  could  her  flame  disguise. 
But  to  the  suppliant  God  marine  replies.     Gaith. 
Nearchus  who  commanded  Alexander's  fleet   and 
Onesicrates    his   intendant-general  of   marine,   have 
both  left  relations  of  the  state  of  the  Indies  at  that 

.,.,  Arhuihnot. 

What  mariner  is  not  afraid. 
To  venture  in  a  ship  decayed  ?  Swift. 

Marine  is  a  general  name  for  the  navy  of  a 
kingdom  or  state  ;  the  whole  economy  of  naval 
affairs;  and  whatever  respects  the  building, 
rigging,  arming,  equipping,  navigating,  and 
fighting  ships.  It  comprehends  also  the  govern- 
ment of  naval  armaments,  and  the  state  of  all 
the  persons  employed  therein,  whether  civd  or 
military.  The  history  of  the  marine  affairs  of 
any  one  state  is  a  very  comprehensive  subject 
See  Navy.  "^ 

Marine  Acid,  or  Muriatic  Acid.  See 
Muriatic  Acid. 

Marine  Chair,  a  machine  invented  by  Mr. 
Irwin,  for  viewing  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  at 
sea,  and  of  course  determining  the  longitude  by 
their  eclipses.  An  account  of  it  is  giv'en  in  the 
Journal  Estraiiger for  March  1760.  ^An  account 
of  its  accuracy  was  published  in  1761  by  M. 
de  risie,  astronomer  in!  the  Imperial  academy 
of  Petersburg  :  but,  notwithstanding  the  enco- 
miums bestowed  upon  it  by  this  gentleman,  it 
has  never  come  into  general  use. 

Marine  Discipline  is  the  training  up  sol- 
diers for  sea-service,  in  such  exercises  as  the 
various  positions  of  the  firelock  and  body,  and 
teaching  them  every  manoeuvre  that  can  be  per- 
formed on  board  ships  of  war  at  sea. 

Marine  Forces,  or  Marines,  a  body  of  soldiers 
raised  for  the  sea-service,  and  trained  to  fight  either 
in  a  naval  engagement,  or  in  an  action  a-shore. 
The  great  service  of  this  useful  corps  was  mani- 
fested frequently  in  the  course  of  the  German 
war,  particularly  at  the  siege  of  Bellisle,  where 
they  acquired  a  great  character,  although  lately 
raised,  and  hardly  exercised  in  military  dis- 
cipline. 

The  first  authentic  account  of  a  regiment  of 
this  description  appears  in  the  Army  List  of  1 684, 
and  from  the  return  of  the  general  review  on 
Putney  Heath,  on  the  1st  of  October  in  that  year: 
but  neither  the  exact  era  of  its  establishment,  or 
that  of  the  other  maritime  forces,  is  clearly  as- 
certained. The  return  above-mentioned  runs 
thus  :  '  The  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  York  and  Albany's 
Maritime  regiment  of  foot,  commanded  by  the 
Hon.  Sir  Charles  Littleton,  called  also  the  Ad- 
miral's Regiment.'  This  regiment  consisted  of 
twelve  companies,  without  any  grenadiers;  the 
oflicers  of  which  were,  one  colonel,  one  lieutenant- 
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colonel,  one  major,  twelve  captains,  twelve  lieu- 
tenaats,  twelve  ensigns,  one  adjutant,  one  quarter- 
master, one  surgeon,  and  one  surgeon's-mate. 

They  had  yellow  coats  lined  with  red,  and 
their  colors  were,  a  red  cross  with  rays  of  the 
sun  issuing  from  each  of  its  angles.  They  stood 
the  third  in  seniority  in  the  line  of  that  day ;  and 
it  may  be  presumed  from  its  subsequent  reduc- 
tion, that  a  step  was  obtained  in  it  by  the  4th, 
then  the  regiment  of  Holland,  commanded  by 
John,  the  second  lord  Mulgrave,  and  now  called 
the  Old  Buffs. 

Between  1687  and  1698  there  were  several 
maritime  regiments  raised  for  the  purposes,  and 
under  the  regulations,  before  mentioned.  They 
were  colonels  Mordaunt,  Colt,  Seymour,  and 
Brudenell's ;  also  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel's,  my 
lord  Torrington's,  and  the  marquis  of  Carmar- 
then's ;  all  of  which  were  disbanded  during  the 
currency  of  1697  and  1698. 

In  the  early  part  of  1756  the  French  had  col- 
lected immense  forces  upon  their  coasts,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  invading  England  ;  conse- 
quently measures  of  precaution  and  defence 
were  adopted  by  a  regular  and  annual  increase  of 
seamen  and  marines.  The  following  are  tlie 
numbers  of  marine  corps  voted  by  parliament 
for  the  service,  from  1756  to  1763,  both  years 
inclusive: — 

Year.                                  Marine  Corps. 
For  1756        9,138 

1757        11,419 

1758        14,845 

1759        14,845 

1760        18,355 

1762        19,061 

1763        4,287 

The  naval  establishment  for  the  year  1762  con- 
sisted of  70,000  seamen,  including  the  19,061, 
or  thirty-six  companies  of  marine  corps. 

The  merits  of  the  latter  became  conspicuous 
by  the  most  zealous  and  spirited  services,  on  either 
element;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1771  that 
the  corps  of  marines  felt  the  fostering  influence 
of  a  steady  patron  in  earl  Sandwich,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty.  From  him  originated  the 
colonels  commandant  of  divisions,  and  many  of 
those  interior  regulations,  which,  for  their  economy 
and  wisdom,  do  honor  to  the  establishment.  His 
lordship,  by  a  memorial  to  the  throne,  soon  after 
his  accession  to  power,  obtained  an  order  in 
council  to  enlarge  the  number  of  field  officers. 
By  a  train  of  considerate  attentions  the  corps  was 
placed  on  a  respectable  footing ;  its  discipline  be- 
came much  improved;  and  his  lordship  soon  saw 
those  objects  of  his  tender  care  surpassed  by  no 
troops  in  the  world,  for  subordination,  intre- 
pidity, and  cool  valor. 

From  the  era  of  1764  may  be  dated  the  Altai 
American  revolution 

The  total  number  of  marine  corps  voted  by 
parliament  for  the  service,  from  1778  to  1782, 
both  years  inclusive,  were  : — 

Year.                                    Marine  Corps. 
For  1778        11,000 

1779        17,389 

1780        18,779 

17B1        20,317 

1782        21,305 


At  the  close  of  ttie  last  year  a  general  peace 
was  ratified  between  America  and  Great  Britain, 
and  all  her  contending  powers. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1792  a  small  ad- 
dition was  granted  to  the  corps  of  marines,  and 
a  much  greater  took  place  the  following  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  intermeddling  policy  of 
France,  and  the  war  which  succeeded  it. 

The  narrow  views  that  had  influenced  so  great 
a  reduction,  at  the  peace  of  1782,  were  bitterly  felt 
at  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  It  is  to  the 
faithful  marine  soldier,  wlio  knows  not  the  mean- 
ing of  desertion,  that  the  nation,  under  such 
sudden  emergencies,  is  often  obliged  to  have  re- 
course in  equipping,  as  well  as  manning  her 
fleets  ;  for  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  place  con- 
fidence in  that  man  who  has  been  constrained  to 
serve,  and  who  recognises  neither  a  voluntary 
will  nor  a  sacred  obligation  to  discharge  his  al- 
lotted duties. 

Several  additional  companies  were  now  deemed 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  marine  corps.  The 
following  are  the  numbers  voted  by  parliament 
for  the  service,  from  1794  to  1801,  both  years  in- 
clusive : — 

Marine  Corps. 

12,115 

15,000 

18,000 

20,000 

20,000 

30,000 


Year. 
For  1794 
1795 
1796 
1798 
1800 
1801 


The  latter  num.ber  was   kept  up  till  INIarch 

1802.  On  the  29th  of  April  following,  liis 
majesty,  in  order  to  mark  his  approbation  of  the 
very  meritorious  and  loyal  conduct  of  the  marine 
corps,  during  the  late  war,  was  graciously  pleased 
to  direct  that,  in  future,  the  corps  shall  be  styled 
'The  Iloyal  Marines.' 

Besides  the  many  useful  reforms  adopted  by 
earl  St.  \'incent,  for  the  internal  economy  of  the 
navy,  his  lordship  turned  his  attention  to  tiie 
royal   marine   corps.     On   the    18th  of  March, 

1803,  a  new  code  of  instructions  was  publisiied 
for  their  regulation  when  on  shore,  which  vests  in 
the  four  senior  captains  of  each  division  the 
management  and  superintendence  of  many  con- 
cerns that  had  formerly  been  placed  under  sepa- 
rate departments. 

In  the  early  part  of  1803  we  again  took  up 
arms  in  defence  of  our  dearest  birthrights;  wnen 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty  judged  it  necessary  to 
augment  the  royal  marine  corps  to  the  war  es- 
tablishment; it  having  been  reduced,  during  tlie 
short  peace  of  1802,  to  100  companies,  eacii  con- 
taining 100  men,  exclusive  of  officers. 

In  August,  1804,  three  companies  of  artillery 
(being  one  to  each  division)  were  ordered  to  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  serving  afloat,  with 
additional  pay  for  officers  and  men.  The  officers 
belonging  to  this  small  corps  wore  not  seijarateil 
from  the  general  marine  list,  iiciiiier  were  tliey 
promoted,  exce])t  in  tlieir  turn  with  the  others. 
On  attaining  the  rank  of  full  major,  they  lost 
their  appointment  in  tiio  artillery. 

By  a  warrant  from  the  admiralty,  dated  the 
15th  of  August  1805,  anotherdivision  was  estab- 
lished,   called  the  4th,  or   Woolwich   division, 
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consisting  of  forty-one  companies,  including  one 
of  artillery.  It  had  the  same  number  of  field 
officers,  pay  captains,  &c.,  as  the  other  divisions. 

Few  alterations  of  material  consequence  took 
place  from  tiiat  period  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
except  that,  during  the  administration  of  lord 
IMulgrave,  four  additional  colonel  commandants 
on  second  were  appointed,  one  to  each  division, 
making  the  whole  number  of  second  comman- 
dants eight:  and  forage  was  allowed  for  one 
tiorse  for  lieutenant-colonels,  majors,  and  adju- 
tants. 

The  entire  establishment  of  royal  marines  in 
January  1813  was  32,668;  including  ten  boys  to 
each  company,  or  1830. 

The  Complement  of  Royal  Marines  in  Each 
Rate. 


Rates. 
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First  Rate,  100  guns 
if  a  flag        .     .     . 

1 

2 

4 

4 

2 
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Do.  without  a  flag    . 

— 
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Second  Rate,  98 

— 
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Tiiird  Rate,  80     .     . 
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3 

3 

2 
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Ditto,  74    ...     . 
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2 
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Ditto,  64    ...     . 

— 

2 

2 

2 

82 

90 

Fourth  Ratp,  .iO  .     . 

— 

2 

2 

2 

52 

60 

Ditto,  44    ...     . 

0 

1 

2 

2 

47 

54 

Fifth  Rate,  38      .     . 

0 

1 

2 

2 

41 

48 

Ditto,  32         .     .     . 

0 

0 

38 

42 

Sixth  Rate,  28     .     . 

0 

0 

27 

31 

Ditto,  20          .     .     . 

0 

0 

26 

30 

Sloops        .     .      .     . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

20 

Gun-brigs        .      .     . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

15 

Ma  uiNE  Insctrance.  The  laws  relating  to  ma- 
rine insurance  comprise  a  very  important  branch 
of  the  commercial  code,  and  especially  of  that 
part  which  respects  foreign  commerce.  Marine 
transactions  constitute  the  most  material  depart- 
ment of  insurance,  being,  indeed,  almost  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  vast  trade  carried  on  by  the 
shipping  of  this  country,  either  along  the  coasts 
of  Great  Britain  or  to  parts  beyond  the  sea.  The 
object  of  these  insurances,  by  dividing  the  risk, 
is  to  prevent  the  ruinous  loss  which  would  fall 
upon  the  individual  owners  of  the  property  in- 
sured. Theefl'ect  is  highly  beneficial  to  trade  in 
general;  for  by  judicious  management  those  fluc- 
tuations in  the  property  of  individuals  are 
avoided  which  must  necessarily  take  place,  if  each 
incurred  the  risk  of  the  whole  adventure;  and, 
though  the  profit  is  diminished  of  a  successful 
voyage,  the  larger  portion  is  absolutely  secured ; 
and,  in  case  of  loss,  the  amount,  being  divided 
amongst  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  falls 
with  comparative  lightness  on  each.  By  this 
means,  also,  commerce  is  greatly  extended,  since, 
by  protecting  the  capital  embarked,  the  trader  is 
encouraged  to  enlarge  and  continue  his  ship- 
ments. 

The  persons  who  engage  to  pay  the  loss  are 
called  the  underwriters  or  insurers.    Those  whose 


property  is  secured  are  termed  the  assured  or  in- 
sured. The  contract  by  which  the  insurance  is 
made  is  called  the  policy.  The  other  terras  used 
in  these  transactions  will  be  explained  succes- 
sively under  their  proper  heads  in  the  course  of 
the  present  article. 

The  law  relating  to  the  parties  who  may  enter 
into  these  contracts  has  of  late  been  verv  mate- 
rially altered.  As  it  stood  prior  to  the  year 
1824,  namely,  by  the  6  Geo.  I.  c.  18,  charters 
were  granted  to  the  Royal  Exchange  Insurance 
Company,  and  the  London  Assurance  Company; 
and  the  statute  prohibited  any  other  society  or 
partnership  from  underwriting  policies  of  in- 
surance. Consequently  insurances  were  eflfected 
either  with  these  companies  or  with  individual 
underwriters,  and  all  others  were  void.  Even 
a  company  of  ship  owners,  engaging  to  insure 
each  others  ships,  was  held  to  be  illegal.  The 
eflect  of  this  statute  vvas  to  grant  a  monopoly  in 
marine  insurances  to  these  companies,  the  policy, 
as  well  as  justice  of  which,  like  all  other  mono- 
polies, is  very  questionable.  The  evil,  however, 
was  much  diminished,  and  a  considerable  degree 
of  competition  introduced,  by  the  extensive  bu- 
siness transacted  at  Lloyd's  Coffee  House,  by  in- 
dividual underwriters,  to  whom  the  insurance 
brokers  and  other  connexions  introduced  a  vast 
mass  of  insurances. 

Now  by  the  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  1 14,  the  previous  sta- 
tute is  so  far  repealed  as  to  allow  any  other  cor- 
poration, or  any  persons  in  partnership,  to  grant 
policies  of  insurance  on  ships  or  goods  at  sea, 
and  also  to  make  contracts  of  bottomry. 

The  subjects  f)f  marine  insurance  are  usually 
ships,  cargoes,  freight,  and  sometimes  commis- 
sions. Bottomry  and  respondentia,  as  well  as 
expected  profits  and  bounties  msiy  also  be  in- 
sured ;  but  they  must  be  specifically  named  in 
the  policy. 

Property  of  some  kinds  is  not  insurable,  fcr 
the  particulars  of  which  see  sect.  V. 

In  proceeding  to  state  the  principal  details  of 
the  subject,  we  shall  consider  the  nature  of  the 
contract  of  insurance — the  losses  total  and  par- 
tial for  which  the  insurers  are  liable — the  pro- 
cedure to  enforce  payment — and,  lastly,  in- 
surances which  are  void  and  illegal. 

Sect.  I. — Or  the  Nati  re  or  the  Contract  or 
Insurance. 

1 .  Of  the  'poUcy,  its  comlifions,  and  construc- 
tion.— it  is  necessary,  by  28  Geo.  III.  c.  5G,  that 
the  name  or  firui  of  one  or  more  of  the  oarties 
interested  in  the  insurance  should  be  inserted  in 
the  policy,  or  the  name  or  firm  of  the  consignor 
or  consignee,  or  of  the  person  receiving  the  order 
for  or  effecting  the  insurance;  or  of  tlie  ])erson 
giving  directions  to  effect  the  same.  Policies 
without  some  one  of  these  requisites  are  void. 

The  names  of  the  ship  and  master  must  also 
be  stated,  unless  the  insurance  be  general :  that 
is,  that  the  goods  may  be  shipped  on  board  of 
'any  ship  or  ships,' which  should  accordingly  be 
so  expressed  in  the  contract.  The  description  of 
the  property  insured  must  be  specified,  whether 
on  the  ship,  goods,  or  merchandise.  A  policy 
on  goods  does  not  include  goods  lashed  on  deck, 
the  captain's  clothes,   or  the  ship's  provisions. 
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But  a  policy  on  the  ship  and  furniture  includes 
the  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  crew.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  state  the  name  of  the  place  at 
which  the  goods  are  to  be  laden,  and  to  which 
they  are  bound,  and  the  ports  or  places  at  which 
the  vessel  may  touch  or  stay.  Next,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  specify  the  time  when  the  risk  commences 
and  when  it  is  to  end.  Again,  the  various  perils 
against  which  the  underwriter  insures  are  to  be 
enumerated,  namely,  perils  of  the  sea,  fire,  ene- 
mies, &c.,  and  all  other  perils.  In  tlie  next  place, 
the  premium,  or  consideration  for  the  risk,  is  ex- 
pressed to  be  received  at  the  time  of  under- 
writing, though,  according  to  the  usage  of  trade, 
the  broker  who  effects  the  policy  keeps  an  account 
with  the  underwriter  in  which  he  enters  the  pre- 
mium. The  date  of  the  execution  of  the  policy 
is  the  next  requisite.  Lastly,  the  policy  must 
be  duly  stamped,  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
sum  insured. 

The  conditions  comprised  in  a  policy  consist 
of  the  warranty  that  a  certain  thing  shall  hap- 
pen or  be  done,  otherwise  there  is  no  valid  con- 
tract. Thus  it  may  be  engaged  that  the  ship  shall 
be  safe  on  a  certain  day.  There  is  a  material 
distinction  between  a  representation  and  a  war- 
ranty. The  warranty  must  be  expressed  in 
the  policy.  A  detached  paper  operates  only  as 
a  representation ;  and  a  representation  made 
without  fraud,  if  not  false  in  a  material  point, 
does  not  vitiate  the  contract;  whilst  a  warranty 
must  be  strictly  fulfilled,  whether  material  or 
not. 

The  general  cases  of  warranty  are,  the  time  of 
the  vessel's  sailing ;  the  sailing  with  convoy ;  the 
neutrality  of  the  property. 

(1.)  Upon  a  warranty  to  sail  on  a  particular 
day,  the  insurer  is  discharged  if  the  vessel  sails 
subsequently ;  and  the  effect  is  the  same  if  the 
condition  be  to  sail  after  a  certain  time  and  she 
sails  previously.  It  is  not  yet  decided,  but  it 
seems,  that  Gravesend  is  the  limit  of  the  port  of 
London,  from  which  the  departure  must  take 
place  on  the  day  stipulated.  It  is  there  that 
vessels  receive  their  final  clearance  by  the  cus- 
tom house  regulations. 

(2.)  A  '  convoy'  means  a  naval  force  under 
the  command  of  the  person  whom  government  or 
any  one  authorised  by  them  may  appoint.  A 
departure  from  Spithead  with  convoy  is  held 
within  the  meaning  of  a  warranty  from  the  port 
of  London.  The  convoy  must  continue  through- 
out the  voyage,  though  the  words  in  the  contract 
are  'depart  or  sail  with  convoy  only.'  An  un- 
foreseen separation,  however,  from  the  convoy 
does  not  exempt  the  insurer;  and,  even  if  the 
vessel  insured  be  entirely  prevented  by  tempes- 
tuous weather  from  joining  the  convoy,  still  the 
insurance  is  valid. 

(3  )  The  condition  of  neutral  property  is  very 
strictly  enforced.  If  not  fulfilled,  the  contract  is 
void  ab  initio  for  fraud,  because,  as  the  fact  must 
be  known  at  the  time  of  the  insurance,  the  mis- 
representation is  a  deliberate  falsehood.  If,  how- 
ever, the  property  be  neutral  when  the  risk  com- 
mences, the  iinderwriter  takes  upon  him  the 
chance  of  war  during  the  voyage. 

A  policy,  being  a  contract  of  indemnity,  is 
const ruofl  as  nearly  as  possible  according  tf>  the 


intention  of  the  parties,  and  not  according  to  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  words;  and  the  usage  of 
trade  is  generally  the  rule  by  which  ^such  ques- 
tions are  guided.  According  to  the  authority  of 
lord  Mansfield,  '  the  insurer,  at  the  time  of  un- 
derwriting, has  under  his  consideration  the  na- 
ture of  the  voyage,  and  the  usual  manner  of 
doing  it;  and  what  is  usually  done  by  such  a 
ship,  with  such  a  cargo,  in  such  a  voyage,  is 
understood  to  be  referred  to  by  every  policy.' 
And  on  another  occasion  the  same  learned  judt,'e 
observed,  that  '  every  underwriter  is  presumed 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  trade 
he  insures;  and,  if  lie  does  not  know  it,  he  ought 
to  inform  himself.'  Still  these  contracts  are  con- 
stroed  by  the  same  rules  as  other  instruments, 
unless,  by  the  known  usage  of  trade,  certain  words 
have  acquired  a  peculiar  sense,  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  and  popular  sense. 

1.  Of  the  commencement  of  the  risk. — When  an 
insurance  is  '  at  and  from '  any  place,  it  protects 
the  vessel  not  only  during  her  preparation  for  the 
voyage,  but  from  her  first  arrival. 

An  insurance  from  a  port  commences  when 
the  ship  breaks  ground  ;  and  if  it  set  sail,  and  be 
driven  back  and  lost  in  the  port,  the  underwriters 
are  liable. 

An  insurance  on  freight  commences  when  the 
goods  are  put  on  board. 

The  risk  on  goods  does  not  terminate  in  gene- 
ral till  they  are  landed.  If  sent  on  shore  by  the 
long-boat  they  are  protected  in  their  transit ;  but 
if  removed  to  another  vessel,  or  sent  on  board  a 
lighter,  they  are  no  longer  at  the  risk  of  the  un- 
derwriter. When  the  words  in  the  policy  are 
*  till  moored  twenty-four  hours  in  safety,'  the  in- 
surance of  course  expires  with  the  period  spe- 
cified. 

2.  Of  the  atsurances  and  double  assurances. — 
By  the  19  Geo.  II.,  c.  37,  re-assurances  are  de- 
clared unlawful,  unless  the  assurer  or  underwriter 
should  be  insolvent,  become  a  bankrupt,  or  die ; 
in  either  of  which  cases  such  assurer,  his  execu- 
tors, administrators,  or  assigns,  may  make  re- 
assurance to  the  amount  before  by  him  assured, 
expressing  in  the  policy  that  it  is  a  re-assurance, 
and  the  statute  extends  to  re-assurances  on  fo- 
reign ships  previously  insured  by  foreign  under- 
writers. 

3.  Double  insurances  of  the  same  sum  upon  the 
same  property,  are  not  void,  but  considered  as 
an  increase  of  the  security ;  yet  only  one  satis- 
faction, to  the  amount  of  the  real  loss,  can  be 
recovered.  The  assured  may  recover  against 
which  set  of  underwriters  he  chooses,  and  the  set 
which  pays  the  loss  may  call  upon  the  others  to 
contribute  in  due  proportion.  Different  persons, 
however,  may  insure  their  several  interests  in  the 
same  properly,  and  each  to  the  whole  value  of 
his  interest ;  as  the  master  for  wages,  the  owner 
for  freight ;  one  person  for  goods,  and  anotlier 
for  bottomry,  &c. 

It  is  said  in  the  I'.ncyclopredia  Britannica  (but 
we  do  no  find  the  authority  on  which  the  state- 
ment rests),  that  if  there  be  several  jiolicies  or 
the  same  subject  of  different  dates,  the  eailiesi 
one  is  valid,  and  the  others  must  be  vacated,  and 
if  they  be  of  the  same  date  they  must  be  vacated 
ill  CfMial  proportions. 
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In  general,  wlien  a  loss  occurs,  the  actual  va- 
lue, at  prime  cost,  of  the  property  must  be 
proved  ;  but  the  parties  may  provide  otlierwise 
by  wiiat  is  termed  a  '  valued  policy,'  the  effect 
of  which  is  the  same  as  if  tlie  value  were  admitted 
at  the  trial 

Sect.  II. — Of  Total  Losses. 

Tptal  losses  may  happen  by  capture,  by  barra- 
try, by  detention,  or  by  the  general  perils  of  the 
sea. 

1.  By  capture,  that  is,  when  the  ships  or  goods 
of  one  country  are  taken  by  another  in  a  state  of 
public  war,  and  they  are  considered  as  lost, 
though  not  condemned  or  carried  lo  any  port  or 
fleet  of  tiie  enemy,  and  the  underwriter  must 
j)ay  the  loss.  If  tlie  vessel  be  retaken,  the  owner 
may  recover  tiie  salvage  which  he  has  paid  ;  and, 
if  an  iMiglish  sliip  retake  tiie  vessel,  the  owner  is 
entitled,  on  payment  of  salvage,  to  restitution. 
If  the  loss  be  paid,  tiie  underwriter  stands  in  tlie 
place  of  the  assured,  and  is  equally  entitled  to 
restitution.  The  rigiit  of  the  original  owner, 
upon  re-capture,  continues  for  ever,  upon  paying 
from  one-eighth  to  lialf  the  value  to  the  re-cap- 
tors, according  to  the  time  during  which  it  has 
been  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  See  Salvage, 
Sect.  III. 

2.  Bi/  barratry,  which  is  defined  any  act  of 
tlie  master  or  mariners,  of  a  criminal  nature,  or 
which  is  grossly  negligent,  tending  to  their  own 
benefit,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners  of  the  ship, 
and  without  their  consent  or  privity.  It  is  bar- 
ratry in  the  master  to  smuggle  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  so  also,  perhaps,  is  the  breach  of  an 
embargo,  unless  the  act  be  done  for  the  benefit 
of  his  owners.  It  is  not  barratry  if  the  act  of  the 
captain  be  with  the  knowledge  of  the  owners  of 
the  ship,  though  without  that  of  the  owner  of  the 
goods.  If  the  master  be  also  the  owner,  he  can- 
not be  guilty  of  barratry  :  the  crime  can  only  be 
committed  against  the  owner  of  the  ship.  The 
moment  the  ship  is  carried  from  the  proper  track, 
with  an  evil  intent,  barratry  is  committed.  If 
the  owner  of  a  ship  freight  it  for  a  specific 
voyage,  the  freighter  is  considered  as  owner  pro 
hac  vice ;  and  it  is  barratry  if  the  master  act  cri- 
minally without  his  privity,  though  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  original  owner. 

3.  By  detention,  or,  as  expressed  in  the  policy, 
'damages  arising  from  the  arrests,  restraints,  and 
detainments  of  kings,  princes,  or  people.'  Em- 
bargoes by  the  authority  of  a  state  are  included 
in  this  provision,  though  it  be  a  neutral  state. 
Detention  of  a  neutral  ship  for  the  purposes  of 
search  is  within  the  policy,  and  the  underwriter 
is  liable  to  the  expenses.  For  detention  on  ac- 
count of  non-payment  of  customs,  tiie  insurer  is 
not  liable.  Particular  ordinances,  not  a  part  of 
the  general  law  of  nations,  under  which  a  deten- 
tion occurs,  form  a  risk  within  the  policy.  It  is 
not  decided,  though  it  is  probable,  that  a  deten- 
tion by  the  state  to  which  the  ship  belongs  is 
included  in  the  risk.  Tiie  owner  must  abandon 
to  the  underwriter  all  claim  to  the  property  in- 
sured, before  he  can  recover  a  loss  for  detention. 
If  a  seizure  be  made  for  transgressing  the  laws 
of  a  foreign  country,  the  underwriters  are  not 
liable  for  the  detention. 


4.  By  perils  of  the  sea,  that  is  to  say,  by  acci- 
dents ha;i;)ening  by  the  force  of  wind  or  waves; 
by  thunder  and  lightning,  by  driving  against 
rocks,  or  by  the  stranding  of  the  ship,  or  any 
other  violence  that  human  prudence  could  not 
foresee,  nor  human  strength  resist.  Losses  oc- 
casioned by  these  means  fall  upon  the  under- 
writers. Amongst  the  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule,  may  be  mentioned  the  following  : — The 
captain  of  a  slave-ship  missed  the  island  for 
which  he  was  bound,  and,  water  being  deficient, 
some  of  the  slaves  were  thrown  overboard  to 
preserve  the  rest.  It  was  held  that  the  mistake 
of  the  captain  was  not  a  peril  of  the  sea.  So 
the  death  of  slaves  by  failure  of  provision,  oc- 
casioned by  extraordinary  delay  from  bad  wea- 
ther, is  not  a  loss  within  the  policy. 

A  ship  which  is  never  heard  of  after  hei 
departure,  shall  be  presumed  to  have  perished  at 
sea.  According  to  the  usage  of  merchants,  a 
vessel  is  deemed  lost  if  not  heard  of  within  six 
months  after  .departure  for  any  port  of  Europe, 
or  within  twelve  if  for  a  greater  distance.  If  the 
vessel  arrives,  the  underwriter  may  recover  back 
the  money  paid  by  him. 

Sect.  III. — Of  Partial  Losses. 

Partial  losses  consist  of  damages  which  the 
ship  may  have  sustained  from  some  of  the  perils 
enumerated  in  the  policy,  or  which  the  cargo 
may  have  suffered  from  storm  &c.,  although  the 
whole  or  greater  part  may  arrive  in  port.  Ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  policies  used  in  Lon- 
don, the  under-writers  are  liable  only  when  the 
loss  amounts  to  three  per  cent.,  unless  the  claim 
be  a  general  average  or  contribution  to  a  general 
loss.  For  the  partial  damage,  the  under-writer 
must  pay  in  proportion  to  the  prime  cost.  The 
rule  of  calculation  is  the  difference  between  the 
gloss  and  not  the  nett  proceeds.  The  under- 
writer is  not  liable  to  fluctuations  in  the  market 
or  to  charges  after  the  arrival  at  the  port  of  des- 
tination. Where  the  property  isof  various  kinds, 
an  account  must  be  taken  of  the  value  of  the 
whole,  and  the  insurers  are  liable  for  the  due 
proportion  of  the  amount  of  the  goods  lost. 

The  underwriters  by  express  stipulation  usually 
exempt  themselves  from  any  partial  loss  to  perish- 
able commodities,  as  corn,  fish,  salt,  fruit,  flour, 
or  seed,  unless  it  arise  by  way  of  general  average 
or  in  consequence  of  standing.  The  two  insur- 
ance companies  do  not  make  the  latter  exceptions 
It  has  been  determined  that  so  long  as  these 
commodities  specifically  remain,  though  wholly 
unfit  for  use,  the  loss  shall  not  be  deemed  total 
so  as  to  charge  the  insurers. 

Of  averages. — Small  or  petty  average  consists 
of  such  charges  as  the  master  is  obliged  to  pay, 
according  to  custom,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ship 
and  cargo,  as  pilotage,  beaconage,  &c.  These 
charges  do  not  fall  upon  the  underwriter. 

General  average  arises  when  goods  are  thrown 
overboard  in  a  storm  to  lighten  the  ship,  and  the 
owners  of  the  ship  and  goods  saved  are  to  con- 
tribute to  those  whose  goods  have  been  ejected. 
To  render  tlie  destruction  legal,  that  which  is 
condemned  must  be  1.  in  consequence  of  a  vo- 
luntary deliberate  concurrence  both  of  the  mas- 
ter and   men.     2.  The  ship  must  be  in  actual 
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distress  and  the  sacrifice  necessary.  3.  The 
saving  the  shi[)  and  cargo  must  be  owing  to  the 
means  used  with  tliat  view.  If  the  ship,  being 
once  preserved  by  such  means,  be  afterwards 
lost,  the  property,  if  any,  saved  from  t!ie  second 
accident,  must  contribute  to  the  loss  occasioned 
by  the  former. 

Diamonds  and  jewels  must  contribute  accord- 
ing to  their  value,  if  they  form  part  of  the  cargo. 
But  jewels  belonging  to  the  person,  wearing 
apparel,  and  ship  provisions,  are  not  liable  to 
contribute.  Nor  are  sailors'  wages,  or  bottomry, 
or  respondentia  bonds,  liable. 

The  calculation  of  the  average  is  thus  made  : 
taking  the  value  of  the  whole  ship,  freight,  and 
cargo,  if  no  jettson  (or  throwing  over)  had  taken 
place,  then  the  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  are  to  bear 
an  equal  and  proportionable  part  of  the  loss. 

Of  salvage,  which  is  an  allowance  for  saving 
a  ship  or  goods  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  fire, 
or  enemies.  By  the  law  of  England  reasonable 
salvage,  to  be  ascertained  by  three  justices  of  the 
peace,  shall  be  allowed  to  those  who  save  the 
ship  or  any  of  the  goods. 

On  re-capture  the  salvage  is  regulated  by  act 
of  parliament.  If  retaken  by  one  of  his  majesty's 
ships  the  amount  is  one-eighth  of  the  value.  To 
a  privateer,  when  the  ship  has  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy  twenty-four  hours,  also  one- 
eighth  ;  if  above  twenty-four  and  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours  one-fifth ;  if  above  forty-eight,  and 
under  ninety-six  hours,  one-third  ;  and  if  above 
ninety-six  hours,  a  moiety  or  half  part.  If  the 
ship  retaken  has  been  fitted  out  by  the  enemy 
as  a  ship  of  war,  the  salvage  in  all  cases  is  a 
moiety. 

The  wearing  apparel  of  the  master  and  seamen 
is  excepted  from  the  allowance  of  salvage. 

Of  abandonment. — The  property  insured,  or 
the  residue  of  it,  must  be  abandoned  to  the  un- 
derwriter before  a  total  loss  can  be  claimed. 
The  underwriter,  having  discharged  his  liability, 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  assured,  and  is  entitled 
to  the  ship  or  goods,  if  not  totally  lost  or  after- 
wards restored  by  re-capture. 

The  abandonment  must  be  made  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence 
which  justifies  it,  otherwise  the  right  is  waived 
and  a  total  loss  cannot  be  recovered.  It  has 
been  held  that  notice  given  five  days  after  infor- 
mation received  of  the  loss  was  too  late.  Where 
tiie  salvage  is  high,  and  the  object  of  the  voyage 
defeated,  the  assured  may  abandon.  But  a  loss 
of  voyage  by  perils  of  the  sea  is  not  a  ground  of 
abandonment  where  the  cargo  is  in  safety  and  not 
of  a  perishable  nature. 

Of  returning  the  premium. — It  is  not  clearly 
settled  whether  the  assured  be  entitled  to  a  re- 
turn of  premium  in  case  the  insurance  be  void 
for  fraud.  Where  the  insurance  is  declared  il- 
legal by  statute,  it  seems  the  premium  cannot  be 
recovered,  nor  where  the  fraud  is  of  a  gross  na- 
ture; but  if  the  fact  or  circumstance  which  vi- 
tiates the  policy,  though  termed  in  strictness  of 
law  a  '  fraud,'  be  a  mistake,  or  an  act  not  wilful 
the  premium  ought,  it  a]ipears,  to  be  returned. 
Insurances  may  be  classed  into  void  and  illegal. 
— In  the  latter  no  premium  can  be  reclaimed. 
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In  the  former  tlie  right  depends  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  transaction  were  bona  or  malft 
fide. 

If  the  value  of  the  property  be  less  than  the 
sum  insured,  the  assured  may  claim  a  return  of 
piemiunr  in  proportion  to  the  excess. 

The  underwriters  are  entitled  to  retain  half 
per  cent,  for  their  trouble  when  the  policy  is 
vacated. 

Sect.  III. — Of  the  Procedure   to   Enforce 
Pay.ment  of  Losses. 

There  was  formerly  a  particular  court  for  the 
trial  of  insurance  causes  in  a  summary  way. 
The  judge  of  the  admiralty,  the  recorder  of  Lon- 
don, two  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  two  common 
lawyers,  and  eight  merchants,  constituted  the 
court,  and  an  appeal  was  allowed  to  the  court  of 
chancery.  These  questions  are,  however,  now 
decided  like  all  others  by  a  jury  in  the  courts  of 
common  law.  Those  of  equKv  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion, the  demand  being  clearly  a  demand  at  law. 
The  policies  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
London  Assurance  companies  are  under  s'^al. 
The  actions  therefore  must  be  in  debt  or  cove- 
nant. Against  other  underwriters,  who  merely 
sign  the  policy,  the  action  is  indebitatus  as- 
sumpsit. 

By  a  regulation  introduced  by  lord  Mansfield, 
called  a  consolidation  rule,  all  the  actions  which 
are  brought  on  the  same  policy  against  the  indi- 
vidual underwriters,  except  one,  may  be  stayed, 
by  which  great  expense  is  saved.  The  under- 
writers, in  return  foi  this  advantage,  engage  not 
to  file  any  bill  in  equity  or  bring  any  writ  of  er- 
ror for  delay.  The  underwriters  are  also  enabled 
to  pay  into  court  so  much  money  as  they  deem 
proper,  and  if  the  assured  does  not  recover  a 
larger  sum  he  is  liable  to  the  costs  of  the  de- 
fendant. 

The  form  of  the  pleadings,  in  such  actions,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  state  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 
Of  the  evidence,  however,  a  few  particulars  may 
not  be  inappropriate.  The  assured  must  prove 
his  interest  in  the  property  insured  by  the  usual 
documents,  which  consist  of  bills  of  sale  of  the 
ship,  and  of  bills  of  parcels,  and  bills  of  lading 
of  the  cargo.  In  a  '  valued'  policy  it  is  only 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  goods  were  on  board. 
It  is  then  open  to  the  defendant  to  show  that  the 
interest  was  only  colorable  or  the  goods  greatly 
overvalued.  The  next  point  is  that  the  voyage 
insured  has  been  performed,  so  far  as  it  extended, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  policy.  Tlie])roof  of 
the  loss  must  be  in  exact  conformity  to  the  way 
in  which  it  is  alleged  in  the  pleadings  to  have 
taken  place.  Tiie  sentences  of  foreign  courts  of 
admiralty  are  frequently  received  as  evidence. 
These  must  be  properly  authenticated ;  and  if  they 
have  issued  from  a  competent  tribunal,  and  ap- 
pear complete  in  themselves,  the  courts  here  will 
not  receive  evidence  to  disturb  the  decision. 
The  coquet,  which  is  a  document  issued  by  the 
custom  house,  should  be  produced  to  show  that 
the  goods  were  actually  siiipped.  The  evidence 
of  a  vessel  having  sailed  with  convoy  is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  sailing  orders  which  are  given  to 
the  master. 
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Sect.  IV. — Of  Void  Insurances. 

1.  Of  fraud  by  misrepresentation  and  conceal- 
ment.—  Both  parties  are  bound  to  disclose  the  true 
state  of  the  circumstances  within  their  knowledge 
so  far  as  they  enhance  the  risk.  The  assured 
must  state  the  accidents  that  have  befallen  the 
vessel.  The  underwriter,  if  he  knows  that  it  has 
safely  arrived,  must  disclose  the  fact.  Frauds  are 
divided  into  1.  the  alle^atio  falsi ;  2.  the  sup- 
pressio  viri ;  and  3.  misrepresentation,  which 
though  not  wilful  yet  if  in  a  material  point 
equally  vitiates  the  insurance. 

Of  the  first  kind  are  representations  that  the 
property  insured  belongs  to  a  neutral  when  in 
fact  it  belongs  to  an  enemy. 

Of  the  second  class  is  the  concealment  of  ma- 
terial circumstances,  such  as  that  a  ship  described 
like  the  one  proposed  for  insurance  was  taken, 
or  was  spoken  to  at  sea  in  a  leaky  state,  or  any 
causes  of  more  than  common  danger. 

But  there  are  several  things  which  the  assured 
need  not  communicate  because  they  either  are 
or  ought  to  be  known  by  the  underwriter.  For 
the  latter  is  bound  to  know  all  perils  depending 
on  war  or  peace — the  nature  and  danger  of  the 
voyage,  &c.  Witli  respect  to  other  information, 
it  is  enough  to  communicate  the  facts :  the 
underwriter  is  not  entitled  to  know  the  as- 
sured's  conclusions,  nor  his  fears  and  appre- 
hensions. 

As  to  the  third  kind  of  fraud,  it  consists  not  of 
wilful  falsehood,  nor  suppression  of  the  truth ; 
but  of  a  material  mistake  in  the  representation 
made.  The  underwriter,  having  computed  the 
risk  upon  a  certain  state  of  things,  is  released 
from  his  obligation  if  they  have  been  misrepre- 
sented, however  innocently.  The  misrepre- 
sentation of  an  agent  is  equally  fatal  as  that  of 
the  principal,  even  though  unknown  to  the 
latter. 

The  fraud  must  be  fully  and  satisfactorily 
proved  in  order  to  set  aside  the  policy,  and  the 
burthen  of  proof  lies  on  the  party  who  seeks 
advantage  from  it. 

2.  Of  a  deviation  in  the  voyage  ;  which  is  a 
voluntary  departure,  without  necessity,  or  rea- 
sonable cause,  from  the  usual  course.  By  this 
the  underwriters  are  discharged.  To  support 
this  defence,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  loss 
should  have  happened  in  consequence  of  the 
deviation,  because  the  voyage  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  change  ;  and  it  is  immaterial  whe- 
ther the  owner  consented  or  not  to  the  deviation. 
Putting  into  an  unusual  port,  or  staying  an  un- 
usual tima,  is  a  deviation.  The  deviation  for  a 
single  hour  is  fatal. 

The  justifications  for  a  deviation  are:  to  re- 
pair the  vessel, — to  avoid  an  impending  storm, 
— to  escape  from  an  enemy, — or  to  seek  convoy. 
When  that  is  done  which  is  for  the  general  bene- 
fit of  the  parties  concerned,  the  act  is  within  the 
policy.  The  motives,  end,  and  consequence  of 
the  act  are  the  grounds  of  determining  whether 
the  deviation  be  justifiable  or  liCt.  An  intention 
to  deviate  does  not  affect  the  policy. 

3.  Changing  the  ship,  or  substituting  another 
for  that  mentioned  in  the  policy,  befere  the  voy- 
age commences,  annuls  the  contract ;  and  if 
during  the  vqvage  the  proj)ertybe  removed  from 


one  ship  to  another,  witnout  the  underwriter's 
consent,  or  unavoidable  necessity,  the  implied 
condition  is  broken. 

4.  Of  luiseaworthincss. — Every  ship,  by  an 
implied  warranty,  must  be  able  to  perform  the 
voyage,  unless  some  accident  should  occur  ;  and 
if  she  have  a  defect,  though  unknown  to  the 
owner,  the  contract  is  vacated.  If,  however, 
the  decay  did  not  commence  till  after  the  insur- 
ance, the  liability  of  the  insurer  will  attach  how- 
ever soon  the  loss  may  happen.  Seaworthiness 
includes  every  necessary  equipment.  The  want 
of  a  pilot,  where  the  navigation  usually  requires 
one,  will  discharge  the  underwriter.  The  vessel 
must  also  be  properly  manned,  that  is,  she  must 
have  on  board  a  sufficient  number  of  skilful 
mariners  for  the  usual  purposes  of  navigation. 

Sect.  V. — Of  Illegal  Insukances. 

It  is  necessary  tliat  the  risks  which  are  insured 
against  should  be  such  as  may  legally  be  incur- 
red. The  contract  may,  in  the  very  terms  and 
nature  of  it,  be  illegal.  The  voyage  during 
which  the  danger  is  incurred  may  also  be  con- 
trary to  law.  And,  lastly,  the  property  sought 
to  be  insured  may  be  of  a  prohibited  nature. 
Of  these  each  in  its  order. 

1.  Of  u'agcr  policies,  or  policies  upon  interest 
or  no  interest.  The  performance  of  a  voyage  in 
a  reasonable  time  is  here  the  only  object  of  in- 
surance, and  they  were  always  looked  upon  with 
great  jealousy  by  the  courts  of  law.  The  courts 
of  equity  considered  them  as  absolutely  void. 
The  statute  19  Geo.  II.,  c.  37,  declares  them 
illegal,  but  contains  an  exception  for  insurances 
on  private  ships  of  war  fitted  out  solely  against 
his  majesty's  enemies,  and  also  provides  for  the 
insurance  of  merchandise  from  any  ports  in 
Europe  or  America  in  the  possession  of  the 
crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  has  also  been 
decided  that  the  act  does  not  extend  to  insur- 
ances of  foreign  property. 

2.  Of  illegal  voyages,  or  such  as  are  expressly 
prohibited  by  the  common,  statute,  or  maritime 
law,  and  which  are  consequently  void.  In  those 
cases  it  is  not  material  whether  the  underwriter 
knew  that  the  voyage  was  illegal  or  not.  Even 
a  neutral  ship  cannot  be  insured  when  the  voyage 
is  prohibited  by  embargo. 

3.  Of  prohibited  goods,  insurances  upon  which 
are  illegal,  the  importation  of  them  being  prohi- 
bited. These  consist  of  such  foreign  merchan- 
dises as  are  declared  contraband.  The  insur- 
ance of  articles  prohibited  from  being  exported 
is  also  void,  as  wool,  woolfels,  &c.  So  also 
insurances  which  in  any  way  defraud  the  reve- 
nue, obstruct  the  navigation  acts,  or  contravene 
the  royal  proclamation  in  time  of  war,  or  relate 
to  things  which  in  their  nature  are  contraband, 
as  arms  or  ammunition  to  an  enemy,  are  null 
and  void.  An  insurance  of  prohibited  goods 
against  the  risk  of  seiz.ure  by  the  government  is 
void.  Lastly,  slaves  and  the  property  of  enemies 
are  not  insurable,  and  no  action  can  be  main- 
tained thereon.  For  respondentia  and  bottomry, 
see  Respondentia. 

Marine  Surveyor,  a  machine  contrived  by 
Mr.  II.  de  Saumerez  for  measuring  the  way  of  h 
ship  in  the  sea.     This  machine  i-*  in  the  form  of 
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the  letter  Y,  and  is  made  of  iron  or  any  other 
metal.  At  each  end  of  the  lines  whicli  constitute 
the  angle,  or  upper  part  of  that  letter,  are  two 
pallets,  resembling  the  figure  of  the  log;  one  of 
which  falls  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  other 
rises.  The  falling  or  pendant  pallet,  meeting  a 
resistance  from  the  water,  as  the  ship  moves,  has 
thereby  a  circular  motion  under  water,  which  is 
faster  or  slower  according  as  the  vessel  moves. 
This  motion  is  communicated  to  a  dial  within 
the  siiip,  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the  tail  of  the  Y, 
and  carried  to  the  dial.  The  motion  being  thus 
communicated  to  the  dial,  which  has  a  bell  in  it, 
it  strikes  exactly  the  number  of  geometrical 
paces,  miles,  or  leagues  which  the  ship  has  run. 
Tlius  the  ship's  distance  is  ascertained  ;  and  the 
forces  of  tides  and  currents  may  also  be  dis- 
covered by  this  instrument ;  which  has,  however, 
been  very  little  used. 

MARINELLA  (Lucretia),  a  Venetian  lady  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  published,  1.  The 
Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  2.  The  Life  of  St. 
Francis;  and,  3.  A  curious  tract  in  which  she 
maintains  the  superiority  of  the  female  sex  over 
the  male :  with  several  other  works. 

MARINGUES,  a  manufacturing  and  trading 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Puy  de 
Dome.  It  has  a  brisk  trade  in  corn,  and  3800 
inhabitants  ;  fourteen  miles  north-west  of  Thiers. 

MARINO  (John  Baptist),  a  celebrated  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Naples  in  1569.  His  father,  who 
was  an  able  civilian,  obliged  him  to  study  the 
law;  at  which,  being  disgusted,  he  left  his  parents, 
and  retired  to  the  house  of  Sieur  Manzi,  who 
was  a  friend  to  all  men  of  genius.  He  at  length 
became  secretary  to  IMatthew  of  Capua,  great 
admiral  of  Naples,  and  contracted  a  friendship 
with  Tasso.  He  went  soon  after  to  Rome,  and 
entered  into  the  service  of  cardinal  Aldobran- 
dini,  nephew  to  pope  Clement  VIII.,  who  took 
him  with  him  to  Savoy.  Marino  was  in  great 
favor  with  the  court  of  Turin ;  but  afterwards 
created  himself  many  enemies  there,  the  most 
furious  of  whom  was  the  poet  Gaspard  Murtola, 
who,  attempting  to  shoot  him  with  a  pistol, 
wounded  one  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  favorites. 
Marino,  being  obliged  to  leave  Turin,  went  to 
Paris  at  the  desire  of  queen  Mary  de  Medicis, 
and  published  there  his  poem  on  Adonis.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  made 
prince  of  the  academy  of  the  humoristi ;  and 
thence  to  Naples,  where  he  died  while  he  was 
preparing  to  return  home.  He  had  a  very 
lively  imagination,  but  littk  judgment.  His 
works,  which  are  numerous,  have  been  often 
printed. 

Marino  (St.),  a.native  of  Dalmatia,  originally 
brought  up  a  mason,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth 
century ;  and,  having  turned  hermit,  retired  to 
the  mountain  which  still  bears  his  name.  His 
devotion  and  austerity  soon  procured  him  such 
a  liigh  reputation  for  sanctity,  that  the  ItP.lian 
princess,  on  whose  property  the  mountain  was 
situated,  made  him  a  present  of  it;  whereupon 
great  numbers  of  people,  out  of  veneration  for 
the  saint,  took  up  their  residence  upon  it,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  town  and  re- 
public of  St.  Marino.  lie  is  venerated  as  the 
greatest  of  the  saints,  next  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 


and  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  him  is  punished  as 
blasphemy. 

Marino  (St.),  a  small  republic  of  Italy, 
said  to  be  founded  by  the  saint  above  named, 
and  consisting  only  of  a  mountain,  a  town,  and 
a  few  hills  about  the  bottom  of  it,  six  miles  in 
extent.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  about 
7000.  The  mountain  yields  good  wine,  but  they 
have  only  rain  or  snow  water.  In  the  whole 
territory  there  are  only  three  castles,  three  con- 
vents, and  five  churches.  The  largest  of  the 
churches  is  dedicated  to  the  saint,  and  contains 
his  ashes  and  his  statue.  All  that  are  capable  of 
bearing  arms  are  exercised.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  government,  the  administration  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  council  of  sixty,  which,  however, 
consisted  only  of  forty  members,  one  half  of 
whom  are  of  noble  families,  and  the  other  of 
plebeian.  On  extraordinary  occasions,  however, 
the  arengo,  or  great  council,  in  which  every  house 
has  its  representative,  is  called  together.  The 
two  principal  officers  are  the  capitaneos,  who  are 
chosen  every  half  year;  next  to  them  is  the  com- 
missary, who  judges  in  civil  and  criminal  matters, 
and  is  joined  in  commission  with  the  capitaneos. 
When  an  ambassador  is  sent  to  any  foreign  state, 
he  is  allowed  about  Is.  a  day.  In  the  year  1100 
the  republic  purchased  the  castle  of  Pennarosta, 
and  in  1170  that  of  Casalo.  About  1460  it  as- 
sisted pope  Pius  II.  against  Malatesta  lord  of 
Rimini;  in  return  for  which  he  made  over  to  it 
the  forts  of  Serravale,  Faetano,  Mont  Giardino, 
and  Florentino.  During  all  the  late  various  re- 
volutions of  Italy  this  republic  preserved  its 
liberty  and  a  nominal  independence  ;  upon  the 
peace,  in  1802,  the  citizens  new-modelled  their 
constitution,  by  adding  one-fourth  to  the  number 
of  the  little  council,  and  increasing  that  of  the 
great  council  to  300.  It  acknowledges  the  pope 
as  its  protector. 

MARINUS,  an  engraver  who  flourished  about 
1630,  and  resided  principally  at  Antwerp.  His 
plates  are  executed  in  a  very  singular  style,  with 
the  graver  only :'  the  strokes  are  very  fine  and 
delicate,  and  crossed  over  each  other  in  a  lozenge- 
like form,  which  he  filled  up  with  thin  long  dots. 
His  prints,  though  generally  very  neat,  are  defec- 
tive in  the  determination  of  the  folds  of  the  dra- 
peries and  the  outline  of  the  human  figure  ;  the 
extremities  of  which  are  heav.y,  and  not  marked 
with  precision.  Fine  impressions  from  his  best 
plates  are,  however,  much  sought  after  by  collec- 
tors ;  those  especially  after  Rubens  and  Joardens 
are  held  in  very  high  estimation. 

MARION  AND  Crozf.t's  Islands,  four  island* 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  discovered  by  Marion  and 
Crozet,  French  navigators  in  1772,  by  whom  they 
were  called  Cavern  Island  (situated  in  long.  32° 
11'  E.,  lat.  46°  45'  S.),  Bold  Island,  Possession 
Island,  and  Arid  Island.  They  were  afterwards 
seen  by  captain  Cook  in  1776. 

MA'RJORAM,  n.s.  Lat.  vuujorana ;  Fr. 
marjolaine.     A  fragrant  plant. 

The  nymphs  of  the  mountains  wen  Id  be  ilrawn, 
upon  their  heads  garlands  of  honcysiKkles,  wood- 
bine, and  sweet  marjoram.  Pcacham. 

Marjoram,  in  botany.     Sott  Origanvm. 

MARIQUITA,  a  city  of  South  America,  in 
New  Granada,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  mines 
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of  gold  and  silver,  These,  however,  having  been 
long  abandoned,  its  population  is  much  reduced. 
It  has  a  good  parish  church,  and  several  other 
edifices.     Eighty  miles  south  of  Santa  Fe. 

MAilTSH,  ra.s.  Fr.  marais;  Sax.  mejipc ; 
Belg.  maersche ;  Teut.  march.  A  bog ;  fen  ; 
swamp;  morass;  moor.     See  M.\rsii. 

When  they  had  avenged  ihe  blood  of  their  brother, 
they  turned  again  to  the  marisk  of  Jordan. 

1  Mac.  ix.  42. 

The  fen  and  quagmire  so  marish  by  kind, 

Are  to  be  drained.  Tusser's  llmbandry. 

His  limbs  he  coucheth  in  the  cooler  shades  ; 

Oft,  when  heaven's  burning  eye  the  fields  invades. 

To  marishes  resorts.  ^andys's  Paraphrase. 

Lodronius,  carried  away  with  the  breaking  in  of 
the  horsemen,  was  driven  into  amuWs/i  ;  where,  being 
sore  wounded,  and  fast  in  the  mud,  he  had  done  the 
uttermost.  KnoU.es. 

From  the  other  hill 
To  their  fi.\ed  station,  all  in  bright  array. 
The  cherubim  descended  ;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening  mist 
Kisen  from  a  river,  o'er  the  marish  glides. 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  labourer's  heels. 

Milton. 
It  hath  been  a  great  endangering  to  the  health  of 
some  plantations,  that  they  have  built  along  the  sea 
and  rivers,  in  marish  and  unwholesome  grounds. 

Bacon's  Essays. 
The  flight  was    made  towards    Dalkeith  ;  which 
way,  by  reason  of  the  marish,  the  English  horse  were 
least  able  to  pursue.  Hayuard. 

INIARITAGIUM,  in  the  feudal  customs,  as 
contradistinguished  from  matrimonium,  signifies 
the  power  which  the  lord  or  guardian  in  chivalry 
had  of  disposing  of  his  infant  ward  in  matri- 
mony. For,  while  the  infant  was  in  ward,  tlie 
guardian  had  the  power  of  tendering  him  or  her 
a  suitable  match  without  disparagement  or  in- 
equality;  which,  if  the  infants  refused,  they  for- 
feited the  value  of  the  marriage,  valorem  mari- 
tagii,  to  their  guardian;  that  is,  so  much  as  a 
jury  would  assess,  or  any  one  would  bona  fide 
give  to  the  guardian  for  such  an  alliance :  and  if 
tlie  infants  married  themselves  without  the  guar- 
dian's consent,  they  forfeited  double  the  value, 
duplicem  valorem  maritagii. 

MAR'ITAL,  (idj.  Lat.  maritus.  Of,  or  per- 
taining to, a  husband. 

If  any  one  retains  a  wife  that  has  been  taken  in 
the  act  of  adultery,  he  incurs  the  guilt  of  the  crime 
of  bawdry.  I'ut  because  repentance  does  consist  in 
the  mind,  and  since  Christian  charity,  as  well  as 
marital  affection,  easily  induces  a  belief  thereof,  this 
law  is  not  oijserved.  Ayliffe. 

It  has  been  determined,  by  some  unpolite  profes- 
sors of  the  law,  that  a  husband  may  exercise  his  ma- 
rital authority  so  far,  as  to  give  his  wife  moderate 
correction.  Art  of  Tormenting. 

MARITTMAL,  uf/;.  ^      Lat.  maritimus ;  Fr. 
Mar'm  IMF,  «(//.  \vturitinie.      Performed 

on,  or  pertaining  to,  the  sea;   bordering  on  the 
sea ;  marine. 

I  discoursed  of  a  maritimal  voyage,  and  the  pas- 
sages and  incidents  therein.  Raleigh's  Essays. 

The  friend,  the  shores  maritimal 
Sought  for  his  be  ,  and  fouivd  a  place  upon  which 

played 
The  murmuring  billows.  Chapman's  Iliad. 

At  the  parliament  at  Oxford  his  youth,  and  want 
of  experience  in  maritime  service,  had  somewhat  been 
shrewdly  tonrli'^:!.  Wotton. 


Ercoco,  and  the  less  maritime  kings 
Monbaza  and  (^uiloa.  Milton. 

j\  eptune  upbraided  lliem  with  their  stupidity  and  ig- 
norance, tiiat  a  maritime  town  should  neglect  the  pa- 
tronage of  him  who  was  the  god  of  the  seas. Addison. 

Maritime  Law.  Under  the  article  Law 
v/e  have  briefly  enumerated  the  courts  maritime, 
and  the  general  nature  of  the  injuries  cognizable 
therein.  It  remains  for  us  in  this  place  to  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  a  summary  of  the  legal  pro- 
visions which  relate  to  foreign  trade ;  the  registry 
of  ships;  their  hire  and  mortgage;  the  liabilities 
of  the  master ;  the  mutual  obligations  of  the 
several  owners  of  ships  and  cargo ;  and  the  lien 
of  creditors  upon  the  ship,  and  other  remedies. 

Sect.  I. — Of  the  Laws  relating  to  Foreign 
Trade. 
The  objects  or  policy  of  the  navigation  acts  of 
Great  Britain  are  slated  to  be  the  following : 
first,  to  secure  to  our  own  shipping  the  carrying 
trade.  Secondly,  to  confine  our  trade  to  the 
capital  of  our  own  merchants,  -by  excludmg 
foreigners  from  being  intermediate  negotiators, 
except  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  countries 
of  which  the  articles  are  the  produce  or  manu- 
facture. Thirdly,  to  encourage  our  own  manufac- 
tures by  checking  the  introduction  into  the  same 
market  of  foreign  articles. 

These  objects  are  in  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree attained  by  enforcing  the  employment  of 
British  shipping  under  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  several  navigation  acts. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  *  a  British- 
built  ship'  is  legally  defined  to  be  such  as  has 
been  built  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  Guern- 
sey, Jersey,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  in  some  of  the 
colonies,  plantations,  islands,  or  territories,  in 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  which,  at  the  time  of 
building  the  ship,  belonged  to,  or  were  in  the 
possession  of,  the  crown  of  England  ;  or  any  ship 
whatsoever  which  has  been  taken  and  condemned 
as  lawful  prize.  But  a  British  built  vessel,  cap- 
tured by  an  enemy,  and  afterwards  purchased  by 
a  subject,  cannot  be  registered  as  a  British  ves- 
sel, though  ships  actually  re-captured  may  be  so 
registered. 

By  the  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  109,  no  goods  are  to  be 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  British 
possession  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  except  in 
British  ships. 

It  is  also  required,  by  the  same  statute,  that 
British  registered  ships  must  be  navigated,  dur- 
ing the  whole  voyage,  by  a  British  master,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  crew  are  also  to  be  British 
seamen.  On  a  coasting  voyage,  or  in  passing 
between  Guernsey,  .fersey,  Sark,  Alderney,  or 
Man,  the  whole  of  the  crew  must  be  British.  A  pe- 
nalty of  £lO  is  inflicted  for  each  foreign  seaman 
beyond  tiie  proportion. 

Goods  cannot  be  imported  into  any  British 
settlement  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  in  any 
foreign  ship,  unless  it  belong  to  the  country 
where  the  goods  were  produced. 

Amongst  other  regulations,  in  the  maritime 
law,  it  may  not  be  immaterial  to  mention  the 
following,  which  relates  to  the  carrying  of  pas- 
sengers between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  4  Geo.  IV., 
c.  88,  merchant-vessels  of  not   more  than  100 
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tons  burthen  are  not  to  carry  more  than  ten  pas- 
sengers. Those  of  not  more  than  200  tons  are 
limited  to  twenty  passengers.  The  penalty  for 
each  person  beyond  these  numbers  is  £5.  \'es- 
sels  are  licensed  by  the  collector  of  the  customs 
from  die  port  of  sailing  in  the  following  propor- 
tions: tive  adult  persons,  or  ten  children  under 
fourteen  years,  or  fifteen  children  under  seven, 
for  every  four  tons  burden.  If  the  vessel  be 
partly  laden,  the  same  proportion  takes  place  for 
every  four  tons  unladen.  The  penalty  for  carry- 
ing more  than  twenty,  witliout  license,  is  £50; 
and,  if  licensed,  £5  for  each  person  beyond  the 
above  proportion. 

Sect.  II. — Of  the  Laws  relatiku  to  Ships. 

1.  Of  their  regisfri/.— The  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  110, 
provides  for  the  registry  of  vessels  with  the  col- 
lector and  comptroller  of  the  customs,  without 
wliich  the  ship  is  not  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  British  shipping  under  the  act  for  its  en- 
couragement, and  vessels  are  liable  to  forfeiture 
which  exercise  the  rights  of  registered  ships 
before  they  are  duly  registered.  The  name  of 
the  vessel  must  be  painted  on  the  stern  under  a 
penalty  of  £l0,  and  no  change  can  take  place 
in  the  name  without  a  new  register.  A  do- 
cument called  '  the  ship's  register,'  or  certi- 
ficate of  registry,  is  granted  by  the  custom- 
house, which,  whilst  the  vessel  continues  to 
belong  to  the  original  owner,  is  the  best  evidence 
of  title.  When  a  transfer  takes  place,  the  ven- 
der executes  a  '  bill  of  sale,'  which  must  be 
registered  at  the  custom-house,  and  the  transfer 
indorsed  on  the  ship's  register,  within  a  certain 
time,  when  in  port  or  after  her  arrival. 

As  often  as  the  master  of  a  ship  is  changed  a 
memorandum  must  be  indorsed  on  the  certificate 
of  registry. 

If  the  certificate  be  lost  or  mislaid,  or  if  a 
ship  be  altered  in  form  or  burden,  or  from  one 
denomination  of  vessel  to  another,  by  rigging  or 
fitting,  it  must  be  registered  de  novo,  and  a  new 
certificate  obtained.  Tiie  masters  of  ships  must 
produce  the  certificate  of  registry,  on  demand,  to 
the  principal  officer  in  any  port  within  the  king's 
dominions,  or  to  the  British  consul,  or  chief 
olficer,  in  any  foreign  port.  For  refusal  they  are 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £l00. 

2.  Of  letting  and  luring  the  ship. — This  is 
effected  by  a  contract,  termed  a  charter  party, 
between  the  master  and  freighters,  in  which  the 
sh'ip  and  voyage  is  described,  and  the  time  and 
conditions  of  performing  it  are  ascertained.  The 
freight  is  most  frequently  determined  for  the  whole 
voyage,  without  respect  to  time.  Sometimes  it 
depends  on  the  time.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
either  fixed  at  a  certain  sum  for  the  whole  cargo  ; 
or  so  much  per  ton,  barrel  bulk,  or  other  weiglit 
or  measure,  or  so  much  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
the  cargo.  The  invoices  are  produced  to  ascer- 
tain the  value.  The  burden  of  tlie  ship  is  gone- 
rally  mentioned  in  the  contract,  in  this  manner, 
loo  tons  or  thereabouts;  and  the  number  men- 
tioned ought  not  to  differ  above  five  tons,  at 
most,  from  the  exact  measure.  If  a  certain  sum 
be  agreed  on,  for  the  freight  of  the  ship,  it  must 
ail  be  paid,  althougli  the  sliip,  when  me;isured, 
should   prove  less,  unless   the   burden  be  war- 
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ranted.  If  tlie  ship  be  freighted  for  transporting 
cattle,  at  so  much  a  head,  and  some  of  them  die 
on  the  passage,  freiglit  is  only  due  for  such  as 
are  delivered  alive;  but,  if  for  lading  them,  it  is 
due  for  all  that  were  put  on  board.  When  a 
whole  ship  is  freighted,  if  the  master  suffers  any 
other  goods  besides  those  of  the  freighter  to  be 
put  on  board  he  is  liable  for  damages.  It  is 
common  to  mention  the  number  of  days  that 
the  ship  shall  continue  at  each  port  to  load  or 
unload.  The  expression  used  is  work  weather 
days;  to  signify  that  Sundays,  holydays,  and 
days  when  the  weather  stops  the  work,  are  not 
reckoned.  If  the  ship  be  detained  longer  a 
daily  allowance  is  often  agreed  on  in  name  of 
demurrage.  If  the  voyage  be  completed  in  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  without  any  misfortune, 
the  master  has  a  right  to  demand  payment  of  the 
freight  before  he  delivers  the  goods.  But,  if  the 
safe  delivery  be  prevented  by  any  fault  or  acci- 
dent, the  parties  are  liable  according  to  tlie  fol- 
lowing rules.  If  the  merchant  do  not  load  the 
ship  within  the  time  agreed  on  the  master  may 
engage  with  another  and  recover  damages.  If  the 
merchant  load  the  ship,  and  recal  it  after  it  has 
set  sail,  he  must  pay  the  whole  freight ;  but  if 
he  unload  it  before  it  sets  sail  he  is  liable  for 
damages  only.  If  a  merchant  loads  goods  which 
it  is  not  lawful  to  export,  and  the  ship  be  pre- 
vented from  proceeding  on  that  account,  he 
must  pay  the  freight  notwithstanding.  If  the 
ship-master  be  not  ready  to  proceed  on  the 
voyage  at  the  time  agreed  on,  the  merchant  may 
load  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  cargo,  on  board 
another  ship,  and  recover  damages.  If  an  em- 
bargo be  laid  on  the  ship  before  it  sails,  the 
charter  party  is  dissolved,  and  the  merchant  pays 
the  expense  of  loading  and  unloading;  but,  if 
the  embargo  be  only  for  a  short  limited  time,  the 
voyage  shall  be  performed  when  it  expires,  and 
neither  party  is  liable  for  damages.  If  the  ship- 
master sails  to  any  other  port  than  that  agreed 
on,  without  necessity,  he  is  liable  for  damages  ; 
if  through  necessity,  he  must  sail  to  tlie  port 
agreed  on  at  his  own  expense.  If  a  ship  be 
taken  by  the  enemy,  and  retaken  or  ransomed, 
the  charterparty  continues  in  force.  If  the  mas- 
ter transfer  the  goods  from  his  own  ship  to  an- 
other, without  necessity,  and  they  perish,  he  is 
liable  for  their  value  ;  but,  if  his  own  ship  be  in 
imminent  danger,  the  goods  may  be  ])ut  on 
board  another  ship  at  the  risk  of  the  owner.  If  a 
ship  be  freighted  out  and  home,  and  a  sum 
agreed  on  for  the  whole  voyage,  notliing  is  due 
till  it  return  ;  and  the  whole  is  lost  if  the  ship 
be  lost  on  the  return.  If  a  certain  sum  be  spe- 
cified for  the  homeward  voyage,  it  is  due,  al- 
tliough  the  factor  abroad  should  have  no  goods 
to  send  home. 

3.  Of  pledging  or  hypothecating  the  ship. — The 
master  of  the  sliip  has  power  to  pledge  or  hypo- 
thecate the  ship,  and  also  the  goods,  or  either  of 
them,  in  case  tlie  vessel  springs  a  leak  at  sea,  or 
is  in  danger  from  any  other  cause  of  being  lost. 
But  his  authority  extends  only  to  instances  in 
which  tiie  safety  of  the  ship  and  the  due  prose- 
cution of  the  voyage  is  concerned.  Consequently 
the  master  cannot  incumber  either  the  ship  or 
goods  for  his  own  debt,      lie  is  at   liberty  con- 
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sistently  with  tins  principle  to  pledge  the  ship 
for  necessary  repairs  during  a  voyage  ;  and  this 
mortgage  or  hypothecation  is  implied  by  the 
maritime  law,  when  such  debts  are  contracted. 
This  regulation  is  necessary,  and  is  therefore 
adopted  by  all  commercial  nations  ;  for,  other- 
wise, the  master  might  not  find  credit  for  neces- 
sary repairs,  and  the  ship  might  be  lost.  If  re- 
pairs be  made  at  different  ]>laces,  the  last  which 
are  made  are  preferable.  The  relief  against  the 
ship  is  competent,  to  the  court  of  admiralty  in 
England,  only  when  repairs  are  furnished  during 
the  course  of  a  voyage,  for  the  necessity  of  the 
case  extends  no  further. 

Sect.  III. — Of  the  Liabilities  of  the 
Master. 

The  master  is  liable,  1st.  for  damages  or  loss 
sustained  by  the  non-performance  of  the  charter 
party  ;  2dly,  for  the  debts  he  incurs  on  behalf  of 
the  ship,  but  which,  as  already  stated,  he  has 
power  to  secure  by  its  hypothecation. 

In  the  case  of  a  ship  freighted  to  Madeira, 
Carolina,  and  home,  a  particular  freight  was  fixed 
for  the  homeward  voyage,  and  an  option  reserved 
for  the  factor  at  Carolina  to  decline  it,  unless  the 
ship  arrived  before  the  1st  of  March.  The  ship- 
master foreseeing  he  could  not  arrive  there 
within  that  time,  and  might  be  disappointed  of  a 
freight,  did  not  go  thither  at  all.  He  was  found 
liable  in  damages,  as  the  obligation  was  absolute 
on  his  part,  and  conditional  only  on  the  other. 
If  the  goods  be  damaged,  without  fault  of  the  ship 
or  master,  the  owner  is  not  obliged  to  receive 
them  and  pay  freight,  but  he  must  either  receive 
the  whole,  or  abandon  the  whole,  he  cannot 
choose  those  that  are  in  best  order,  and  reject 
the  others.  If  the  goods  be  damaged  through 
the  insufliciency  of  the  ship,  the  master  is  lialjle  ; 
but,  if  it  be  owing  to  stress  of  weather,  he  is  not 
accountable.  It  is  customary  for  ship  masters, 
when  they  suspect  damage,  to  take  a  protest 
against  wmd  and  weather  at  their  arrival.  But, 
as  this  is  the  declaration  of  a  party,  it  does  not 
bear  credit  unless  supported  by  collateral  circum- 
stances. If  part  of  the  goods  be  thrown  over- 
board, or  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  part  delivered 
pays  freight.  The  shipmaster  is  accountable  for 
all  the  goods  received  on  board  by  himself  or 
mariners,  unless  they  perish  by  the  act  of  God, 
or  of  the  king's  enemies.  Shipmasters  are  net 
liable  for  leakage  on  liquors  ;  nor  accountable 
for  the  contents  of  packages,  unless  packed  and 
delivered  in  their  presence.  Upon  a  prmciple 
of  equity,  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
differences  arising  with  regard  to  freight,  when 
th  Jcase  is  doubtful,  ought  rather  to  be  determined 
in  favor  of  the  shipmasters. 

Sect.  IV. — Of  the  Mutual  Obligations  of 
the  Owners  or  Ship  and  Cargo. 

There  is  a  mutual  obligation  which  subsists 
between  the  owners  of  a  ship  and  cargo.  In 
time  of  danger,  it  is  often  necessary  to  incur  a 
certain  loss  of  part  for  the  greater  security  of  the 
rest;  to  cut  a  cable;  to  lighten  the  ship,  by 
throwing  part  of  the  goods  overboard  ;  to  run  it 
ashore,  or  the  like ;  and,  as  it  is  unreasonable  that 
the  owners  of  what  is  exposed  for  the  common 


safety  should  bear  the  whole  loss,  it  is  defrayed 
by  an  equal  contribution  among  the  proprietors 
of  the  ship,  cargo,  and  freight.  This  is  the  famous 
lex  llhodia  de  jactu,  and  is  now  called  a  general 
average.  The  custom  of  valuing  goods  which 
contribute  to  a  general  average  is  not  uniform 
in  all  places.  They  are  generally  valued  at 
the  price  they  yield  at  the  port  of  destina- 
tion, charges  deducted ;  and  goods  thrown  over- 
board are  valued  at  the  price  they  would  have 
yielded  there.  Sailors'  wages,  clothes,  and  money 
belonging  to  passengers,  and  goods  belonging 
to  the  king,  pay  no  general  average;  but  pro- 
prietors of  gold  and  silver,  in  case  of  goods  being 
thrown  overboard,  contribute  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  interest.  The  following  particulars  are 
charged  as  general  average  :  Damage  sustained 
in  an  engagement  with  the  enemy ;  attendance 
on  the  wounded,  and  rewards  given  for  service 
in  time  of  danger,  or  gratuities  to  the  widows 
or  children  of  the  slain ;  ransom,  goods  given  to 
the  enemy  in  the  nature  of  ransom ;  charges  of 
bringing  the  ship  to  a  place  of  safety  when  in 
danger  from  the  enemy,  or  waiting  for  convoy ; 
charges  of  quarantine  ;  goods  thrown  overboard ; 
masts  or  rigging  cut;  holes  cut  in  the  ship  to 
clear  it  of  water ;  pilotage  when  a  leak  is  sprung; 
damage  when  voluntarily  run  aground,  and  ex- 
pense of  bringing  it  afloat;  goods  lost  by  being 
put  in  a  lighter;  the  long  boat  lost  in  lightening 
the  ship  in  time  of  danger;  hire  of  cables  and 
anchors  ;  charges  of  laying  in  ballast,  victualling, 
and  guarding  the  ship  when  detained  ;  charges  at 
law  in  reclaiming  the  ship  and  cargo :  interest 
and  commission  on  all  these  disbursements. 
Though  goods  put  on  board  a  lighter,  and  lost, 
are  charged  as  a  general  average ;  yet  if  the 
lighter  be  saved,  and  the  ship  with  the  rest  of  the 
goods  be  lost,  the  goods  in  the  lighter  belong  to 
their  respective  proprietors  without  being  liable 
to  any  contribution.  If  part  of  the  goods  be 
plundered  by  a  pirate,  the  proprietor  or  ship- 
master is  not  entitled  to  any  contribution.  The 
essential  circumstances  that  constitute  a  general 
average  are  these;  the  loss  must  be  the  effect  of 
a  voluntary  action,  and  the  object  of  that  action 
the  common  safety  of  the  whole. 

Sect.  V. — Of  the  Rights  of  the  Ship's  Cre- 
ditors. 

Of  their  hen  on  the  ship,  and  their  remedies 
against  the  owners. — When  debts  are  contracted 
for  provisions  or  repairs  to  a  ship,  or  arise  from  a 
failure  in  any  of  the  obligations  stipulated  in 
the  charter  party,  the  ship  and  tackle,  and  the 
owners  are  liable  for  the  debt,  as  well  as  the 
master.  By  the  mercantile  law,  the  owners  are 
liable  in  all  cases  without  limitation;  but  by 
statute  they  are  not  liable  for  embezzlement,  be- 
yond their  value  of  ship,  tackle,  and  freight. 

If  a  ship  be  repaired  at  home  (e.  g.  upon  the 
Tay  or  Thames)  the  creditor  is  only  entitled  to 
relief  at  common  law.  The  creditor  may  sue 
either  the  jnaster  or  owners  ;  but,  if  he  undertook 
the  work  on  the  special  promise  of  the  one,  the 
other  IS  not  liable.  If  the  master  buys  provisions 
on  credit,  the  owners  are  liable  for  the  debt, 
though  they  have  given  him  money  to  pay  for  them. 
If  a  ship  be  mortgaged,  and  afterwards  lost  at  sea, 
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the  owners  must  pay  the  debt ;  for  the  mortgage 
is  only  an  additional  security,  though  there  be 
no  express  words  to  that  purpose  in  the  covenant. 
If  a  ship  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  ransomed, 
the  owners  are  liable  to  pay  the  ransom  ;  tliough 
*he  ransomer  die  in  the  hands  of  the  captors. 

The  ship  owners  are  not  liable  for  more  than 
the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight,  on  account  of 
damages  sustained  by  the  loss  of  goods.  Where 
there  are  several  owners,  and  one  disagrees  from 
the  voyage,  he  is  not  liable  to  any  action  subse- 
quently for  miscarriage  or  otherwise. 

For  other  branches  of  the  maritime  law,  see 
Marine  Insurance,  Quarantine,  Responden- 
tia, Wreck,  &c. 

MARIVAUX  (Peter  Carletde),  a  French  dra- 
matic writer,  born  of  a  good  family  in  Paris  in 
1683.  A  fine  unaerstanding,  improved  by  edu- 
cation, distinguished  him  early.  He  met 
with  the  highest  success  in  comic  productions, 
which,  with  the  merit  of  his  other  works,  pro- 
cured him  a  place  in  the  French  Academy.  He 
died  in  Paris  in  1763,  aged  seventy-five.  His 
works  consist  of  1.  Pieces  de  Theatre,  4  vols. 
12mo, ;  2.  Uomere  travesti,  12mo. ;  3.  Le  Spec- 
tateur  Francais,  2  vols.  12mo.;  4.  Le  Philo- 
sophe  Indigent,  12mo. ;  5.  \'ie  de  Marianne,  2. 
vols.  12mo.;  one  of  the  best  romances  in  the 
French  language;  6.  Le  Paysan  Parvenu,  12mo. ; 
7.  Pharsamon. 

MARIVELAS,  or  Marivelle,  one  of  the 
smaller  Philippine  Islands,  with  a  village  on  it  of 
the  same  name,  consisting  of  about  forty  houses, 
built  of  bamboo.  The  floor  of  these  houses  is 
also  made  of  small  bamboos,  which  do  not  touch 
each  other,  and  which  give  them  the  appearance 
of  bird  cages.  The  mode  of  ascending  them  is 
by  a  ladder.  The  island  was  invaded  by  the 
Moors  in  1810,  who  destroyed  the  village,  and 
made  slaves  of  all  the  Indians.  Since  this  pe- 
riod, the  inhabitants  have  never  applied  to  indus- 
try ;  and  are  wretchedly  poor. 

MARIUPOL,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  on 
the  sea  of  Azoph,  in  the  government  of  Ekater- 
inoslav,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kalmius.  Popula- 
tion 2000.  140  mdes  south-east  of  Ekaterinoslav. 
MARIUS  (Caius),  a  Roman  general,  and 
seven  times  consul,  but  who  sullied  his  great 
military  reputation  by  savage  barbarities.  Ho 
was  born  at  Arpinum,  of  obscure  parents.  He 
signalised  himself  under  Scipio,  at  the  siege  of 
Numantia.  The  Roman  general  saw  his  courage 
and  intrepidity,  and  foretold  his  future  greatness. 
By  his  intrigues  at  Rome,  while  he  exercised  the 
inferior  offices  of  the  state,  he  first  rendered  him- 
self known;  and  his  marriage  with  Julia,  who 
was  of  the  family  of  the  Caesars,  contributed  to 
raise  him  to  consequence.  He  went  to  Africa  as 
lieutenant  to  the  consul  Metellus  against  Jugur- 
tha,  and  tliere  ingratiated  himself  with  the  sol- 
diers ;  and  having  raised  enemies  to  his  benefactor, 
he  returned  to  Rome  and  canvassed  for  the  con- 
sulship. By  his  extravagant  promises  to  the 
people,  and  his  malevolent  insinuations  against 
Metellus,  ho  proved  successful.  Ho  was  ap- 
pointed to  finish  the  war  ai,ainst  .Tngurtha,  and 
showed  his  military  talents  by  defeating  Jugur- 
tha.  See  Jugurtha.  The  Roman  provinces 
biing  suddenly  invaded  by  an  army  of  300,000 


barbarians,  Marius  was  elected  consul,  and  sent 
against  the  Teutones.     The  war  being  prolonged, 
Marius  was  a  third  and  fourth  time  invested  with 
the  consulship.      At  last  two  engagements  were 
fought,  and  not  fewer  than  200,000  of  tiie  forces 
of  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones  were  slain  in  the 
field  of  battle,  and  90,000  made  prisoners   in 
A.  U.  C.  650.     In  6.51  tlieCimbri,  another  horde 
of  barbarians,  were  defeated;  140,000  of  them 
were  slaughtered  by  the  Romans,  and  60,000 
taken  prisoners.     After  these  victories  Marius, 
with  his  colleague   Catullus,  entered  Rome  in 
triumph ;  and  Marius  received   the  appellation 
of  the  third  founder  of  Rome.      He  was  elected 
consul  a  sixth  time;  but  his  restless  ambition 
began   to  raise  seditions,   and    to    oppose  the 
power  of  Sylla.     This  was  the  foundation  of  a 
civil  war.     Sylla  refused  to  deliver  up  the  com- 
mand of  his  forces,  witii  which  he  was  empowered 
to    prosecute    the   Mithridatic   war ;  and    con- 
sidered the  demand  as  arbitrary  and  improper. 
He  marched  to  Rome,  and  Marius  was  obliged 
to  fly.    Adverse  winds  prevented  him  from  seek- 
ing a  retreat  in  Africa,  and  he  was  left  on  the 
coast  of  Campania,  where  Sylia's  emissaries  dis- 
covered  him  in   a    marsh,  into   which    he  had 
plunged   iiimself,  leaving  only  his  mouth  above 
the  surface  for  respiration.     He  was  dragged  to 
the  neighbourmg  town  of  Minturnae;    and  the 
magistrates,  being  in  the  interest  of  Sylla,  passed 
sentence  of  death  on  their  illustrious  prisoner. 
A  Gaul  was  commanded  to  cut  off  his  head  in 
the   dungeon ;   but   the   stern   countenance    of 
Marius  disarmed  the  courage  of  the  executioner: 
and  when  he  heard  him  say.  Tune,  homo,  audes 
occidere  Caium  Marium?  the  dagger  dropped 
from  his  hand.      Such  an  adventure  moved  the 
compassion   of  the    inhabitants    of    Minturna^. 
They  liberated  Marius,  and  favored  his  escape 
to  Africa,  where  he  joined  his  son,  who  had 
been  arming  the  princes  of  that  country  in  his 
cause.     Marius   landed  near  the  walls  of  Car- 
thage, but  his  retreat  was  soon  known  ;  and  the 
governor  of  Africa,  to  conciliate  the  favor   of 
Sylla,  compelled  Marius  to  fly  to  a  neighbouring 
island.      He  soon  after  learned  tliat  Cinna  had 
embraced  his  cause  at  Rome,  where  tlie  Roman 
senate  had  stripped  him  of  his  consular  dignity, 
and  bestowed  it  upon  one  of  his  enemies.     Ma- 
rius set  sail  to  assist  his  friend  at  the  head  of  only 
1000   men.      His  army,  however,  was  soon  in- 
creased, aud  he  entered  Rome  like  a  conqueror. 
His  enemies  were  inhumanly  sacrificed  to   his 
fury;  Rome  was  filled  witii  blood  ;  and  he,  who 
once  had  been  called  the  father  of  his  country, 
marched  through  the  city,  attended  by  a  number 
of  assassins,  who    slaughtered  all   those  whose 
salutations  were  not  answered  by  their  leader. 
When  Marius  and  Cinna  had  surticiently  grati- 
fied their  rage  they  made  themselves  consuls  :  but 
Marius,  already  worn  out  with  old  age  and   in- 
firmities, died  sixteen  days  after  he  had  been 
elected  consul  the  seventh  time,  A.  U.  C.  666, 
and  A.  A.  C.  86.      Brought  up  in  poverty,  and 
among  peasants,  he  always  retained  his  native 
rusticity,  and   despised  in  others  those  polished 
manners  which  education  had  denied  him.  Being 
himself  illiterate,  he  hated  the  conversation  of 
the  learned;  and  his  sobriety  and  temperance  were 
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owing  to  the  obscurity  in  which  he  had  lived 
at  Arpinum.  His  countenance  was  stern,  his 
voice  firm  and  imperious,  and  his  disposition 
untractable.  He  was  ui  his  seventietli  year  when 
he  died  ;  and  Rome  rejoiced  at  tlie  fall  of  a  m;ui 
whose  ambition  had  proved  so  fatal  to  many  of 
her  citizens.  His  only  qualifications  were  those 
of  a  great  general ;  and  these  rendered  him  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Romans,  because  lie  was 
the  only  one  whose  ferocity  seemed  able  to  op- 
pose that  of  the  barbarians. 

M.iRius  (M.  Aurelius),  a  native  of  Gaul; 
who,  from  being  a  blacksmith,  became  one  of 
the  generals  of  Gallienus,  and  at  last  caused 
himself  to  be  saluted  emperor.  Three  days  after 
this  elevation,  a  man,  who  had  shared  his  poverty 
without  partaking  of  his  prosperity,  assassinated 
him  with  a  sword  which  Marius  himself  had 
made  in  his  obscurity.  JNIarius  has  been  cele- 
brated for  his  great  strength ;  and  it  is  reported 
that  he  could  stop,  with  one  finger  only,  the 
wheel  of  a  chariot  m  its  most  rapid  course. 

jMarius,  an  ancient  British  monarch,  the  son 
of  kin'jT  Arviragus,  whom  he  succeeded  A.  D.  74. 
He  conquered  the  Picts,  and  erected  a  stone 
upon  .Stanmere  in  memory  of  his  victory.  Dr. 
Anderson  says  he  married  a  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  queen  Boadicea.  He  died  A.  D.  125, 
after  having  reigned  fifty-one  years. 

MARIZZA,  or  Marissa,  the  ancient  Hebrus, 
a  river  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  Hsemus  ^Mountains,  passing 
by  Philippopoli,  Adrianople  and  Trajanopoli,  and 
discharging  itself  by  two  mouths  into  the  Gulf 
of  Enos.  Its  banks  are  in  general  fertile,  and  in 
Us  course  it  receives  the  waters  of  various  small 
rivers. 

MARK,  n.  s.,  v.  a.,  &  u.  n.  i       Sax.  meafice ; 

Marks'man,  n.  s.  j    Belg.     mercke ; 

Teut.  and  Swed.  tnark ;  Fr.  marque ;  Ital.  marca. 
A  sign;  token;  proof;  notice;  butt ;  impression; 
hence  a  coin  of  the  value  of  13s.  4d:  to  mark  is 
to  impress,  or  notify,  by,  or  as  by,  a  sign  or 
token  ;  to  note  ;  heed  :  as  a  neuter  verb,  to  take 
notice  :  a  marksman  is  a  skilful  man  at  hitting  a 
mark. 

Worclie  ye  not  mete  that  perischeth,  but  that 
dwellith  into  euerlastinge  lyf,  which  mete  mannes 
sone  schal  geue  to  you :  for  God  the  father  hath 
murkyd  him.  Wiclif.  Jon  vi. 

Mark  them  which  cause  divisions  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  which  ye  have  learned,  and  avoid  them. 

Romans  xvi.  17. 
Once  was  proclaimed  throughout  all  Ireland,  that 
all  men  should  mark  their  cattle  with  an  open  several 
viark  upon  their  flanks  or  buttocks,  so  as,  if  they 
happened  to  be  stolen,  they  might  appear  whose  they 
were.  Spenser  on  Ireland. 

The  laws 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop, 
As  much  for  mock  as  nuirk.  Shakspeare. 

We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousand  marks.     Id. 

In  sadness,  cousin,  I  do  love  a  woman. 
— I  aimed  so  near  when  I  supposed  you  loved. 
—A  right  good  nuirksman.  Id. 

Alas,  poor  country ! 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks,  that  rend  the 

air. 
Are  made,  not  marked.  Id.  Macbeth. 

At  two  years  old  cometh  the  mark  of  tooth  in 
horses.  Bacon  s  Natural  History. 


'Men  mark  when  they  hit,  and  never  mark  whea 
they  miss,  as  they  do  also  of  dreams.      Id.  Essays 

Whom  nothing  can  procure, 
^Vhen  the  wide  world  runs  bias  from  his  will, 
To  writhe  his  limbs,  and  share,  not  mend  the  ill : 

This  is  the  marksman,  safe  and  sure, 
\\  ho  still  is  right,  and  prays  to  be  so  still.  Herbert. 

Thirty  of  these  pence  make  a  mancuss,  which  some 
think  to  be  all  one  with  a  tmirk,  for  that  manca  and 
maucu.sa  is  translated  in  ancient  books  by  marca. 

Camden's  Remains. 

France  was  a  fairer  mark  to  shoot  at  than  Ireland, 
and  could  better  reward  the  conqueror.  Daiies. 

L'pon  the  north  sea  bordereth  Stow,  so  called,  per 
eminciitiam,  as  a  place  of  great  and  good  mark  and 
scope.  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

i'hat  which  was  once  the  index  to  point  out  all 
virtues,  does  now  mark  out  that  part  of  the  world 
where  least  of  them  resides.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Be  made  the  mark 
For  all  the  people's  hate,  the  prince's  curses 

Denham. 

Incurable  are  the  wounds  which  the  slandeier  in- 
flicteth,  irreparable  the  damages  which  he  causeth, 
indelible  the  marks  which  he  leaveth.  Barrow. 

But  cruel  fate,  and  my  more  cruel  wife, 
To  Grecian  swords  betrayed  my  sleeping  life  ; 
These  are  the  monuments  of  Helen's  love. 
The  shame  1  bear  below,  the  marks  I  bore  above. 

Dry  den. 
Here  are  marriage  vows  for  signing  ; 
Set  your  murks  that  cannot  write.  Id. 

Mark  a  little  why  Virgil  is  so  much  concerned  to 
make  this  marriage  ;  it  is  to  make  way  for  the  divorce 
which  he  intended  afterwards.  Id. 

Now  swear  and  call  to  witness 

Heaven,  hell,  and  earth,  I  murk  it  not  from  one 

That  breathes  beneath  such  complicated  guilt. 

Smith. 

For  our  quiet  possession  of  things  useful,  they  are 
naturally  marked  where  there  is  need. 

Grew's  Cosmologia. 

In  the  present  form  of  the  earth  there  are  certain 
marki  and  indications  of  its  first  state  ;  with  which, 
if  we  compare  those  things  that  are  recorded  in 
sacred  history,  we  may  discover  what  the  earth  was 
in  it3  first  original.  Burnet. 

The  Argonauts  sailed  up  the  Danube,  and  from 
thence  passed  into  the  Adriatick,  carrying  their  ship 
Argo  upon  their  shoulders  ;  a  mark  of  great  ignorance 
in  geography  among  the  writers  of  that  time. 

Arhnthuot  on  Coins. 

Lorenzo  signed  the  bargain  with  his  mark. 

Young. 

And,  if  he  doom  that  people  with  a  frown, 
And  mark  them  with  a  seal  of  wrath  pressed  down, 
Obduracy  takes  place  ;  callous  and  tough. 
The  reprobated  race  grows  judgment  proof.  Cowper. 

Mark  is  used  among  us  for  a  money  of 
account,  and  in  some  other  countries  for  a  coin. 
See  Money.     The  Scottish  mark  is  13^rf. 

Mark,  or  Marc,  denotes  also  a  weight  used 
in  several  states  of  Europe,  and  for  several  com- 
modities, especially  gold  and  silver.  When  gold 
and  silver  are  sold  by  the  mark,  it  is  divided 
into  twenty-five  carats. 

Mark  (.St.),  the  evangelist,  was  descended  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
converted  by  St.  Peter,  to  whom  he  was  a  con- 
stant companion  in  all  his  travels,  supplying  the 
place  of  an  amanuensis  and  interpreter.  He 
was  by  him  sent  into  Egypt,  fixing  his  chief 
residence   at   Alexandria,   where   he  converted 
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great  muUitiides.  He  afterwards  removed  west- 
ward, towards  Lybia,  travelling  through  Mar- 
morica,  Pentapolis,  &c.,  where,  notwithstanding 
tlie  barbarity  and  idolatry  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
planted  the  gospel.  Upon  his  return  to  Alex- 
andria, he  set  in  order  the  affairs  of  tliat  church, 
and  there  suffered  martyrdom.  About  Easter, 
when  the  solemnities  of  Serapis  were  celebrated, 
the  idolatrous  people  broke  in  upon  St.  Mark, 
while  he  was  performing  divine  service,  and, 
binding  him  with  cords,  dragged  him  through  the 
streets,  and  thrust  him  into  prison.  Next  day 
they  dragged  him  about  till  he  expired  under 
their  hands.  Some  add,  that  they  burnt  his 
body,  and  that  the  Christians  interred  his  bones 
and  ashes  near  the  place  where  he  used  to 
preach.  This  happened  A.  D.  68.  Some  say 
tliat  his  remains  were  afterwards  translated  from 
Alexandria  to  Venice,  where  he  has  a  rich  and 
stately  church  erected  to  his  memory,  being  the 
patron  of  the  state.  He  is  author  of  the  gospel 
that  bears  his  name. 

Mark,  (St.),  Canons  of,  a  congregation  of 
regular  canons  founded  at  Mantua  by  Albert 
Spniola,  a  priest,  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  .Spinola  formed  rules  for  tliem,  which 
were  approved,  corrected,  and  confirmed  by 
several  suc-ceeding  popes.  About  the  year  1450 
they  were  reformed,  and  followed  only  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine.  This  congregation,  having 
flourished  by  the  space  of  400  years,  declined  by 
degrees,  and  is  now  become  extinct. 

Mark  (St.),  Gospel  of,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  New  Testament,  one  of  the  four  gospels.  St. 
Mark  wrote  his  gospel  at  Rome,  whither  he 
accompanied  St.  Peter,  A.  D.  44.  TertuUian 
and  others  assert  that  St.  Mark  was  only  amanu- 
ensis to  St.  Peter,  who  dictated  this  gospel  to 
liim ;  odiers  affirm  that  he  wrote  it  after  St. 
Peter's  death.  Nor  are  the  learned  less  divided 
as  to  the  language  it  was  written  in  ;  some  affirm- 
ing that  it  was  composed  in  Greek,  others  in 
Latin.  Several  of  the  ancient  heretics  received 
only  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark  :  others,  among  the 
Catholics,  rejected  the  last  twelve  verses  of  this 
gospel. 

Mark,  (St.),  Knights  of,  an  order  of  knight- 
hood in  the  state  of  V^enice, 
under  the  protection  of  St. 
Mark  the  evangelist.  The 
arms  of  tiie  order  were, 
gules,  a  lion  winged  or ; 
witi)  this  device.  Pax  tibi 
Marce  Evangelista.  This 
order  was  never  conferred 
but  on  those  who  had  done 
some  signal  service  to  the 
commonwealth.  The  badge 
of  the  order  is  represent- 
ed in  the  annexed  diagram. 

Mark,  a  county  of  Westphalia,  in  the  Prus- 
sian states,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  princi- 
pality of  Munstcr,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by 
Berg.  It  is  about  sixty-seven  miles  long,  and 
forty-five  broad,  and  has  a  superficial  extent  of 
about  667  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Lippe  and  lloer,  and  several  inferior  rivers. 
The  Roer  was  rendered  navigable  in  1775,  and 
divides  the  county  into  two  parts,  called  the  Hel- 


weg  and  the  Sauerland.  The  former  is  a  fertile 
level  of  meadows  and  arable  land,  in  which 
corn,  leguminous  plants,  rape,  and  turnip  seed, 
and  flax  and  hemp  abound.  The  ;outhern 
division  is  bleak  and  rugged,  its  principal  riches 
being  the  minerals  of  the  mountains,  wliich  yield 
coal,  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  a  little  silver"  ore. 
This  county  in  1806  fell  into  tiie  hands  of  the 
French;  but  in  1814  was  restored  to  Prussia. 
Inhabitants  132,000.  The  chief  town  is  Hamm, 
MAR'KET,  n.  s.  &  i'.  a.  '\        Sax.    ma^cet ; 


Mar'ketable,  adj. 

Mar'ketbell,  n.s. 

Mar'ketbeter, 

Mar'ketcross, 

Mar'ketday, 

Mar'ketfolk, 

Mar'ketman, 

Mar'ketmaid, 

Mar'ketplace, 

Mar'ketprice, 

Mar'ketrate, 

Mar'ket-town, 


Danish,  market ; 
Swed.  markand ; 
Teutonic,  marckt, 
from  Mark  (an 
assigned  place  of 
>-meeting),  wliich 
see.  A  public 
place,  or  time,  for 
buying  and  sell- 
ing; act  of  pur- 
chase or  sale ; 
rate ;     price ;     to 


deal  at  a  market :  marketable,  is  saleable;  cur- 
rent in  the  market :  markel-beter,  according  to 
Upton,  means,  in  Chaucer,  one  who  raises  the 
market  price  :  marketman  and  maid  are  servants, 
or  agents  attending  a  market :  market-rate,  the 
current  price  of  a  commodity  at  market.  The 
extracts  will  explain  the  other  compounds. 

They  are  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the  market- 
place and  calling  one  to  another,  and  saying,  we  have 
piped  unto  you  and  ye  have  not  danced. 

Luk.  vii.  32. 

They  counted  our  life  a  pastime,  and  our  time 
here  a  market  for  gain.  Wisd.  xv.  12. 

Round  was  his  face  and  camuse  was  his  nose. 
As  pilled  as  an  ape  was  his  skull : 
He  was  a  market-beter  at  the  full. 

Chaucer.   Cunt.  Tales. 

The  king,  thinking  he  had  put  up  his  sword,  be- 
cause of  the  noise,  never  took  leisure  to  hear  his 
answer,  but  made  him  prisoner,  meaning  the  next 
morning  to  put  him  to  death  in  the  market -'place. 

Sidneij. 

It  were  good  that  the  privilege  of  a  market  were 
given,  to  enable  them  to  their  defence  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  doth  sooner  cause  civility  than  many  market- 
towns,  by  reason  the  people  repairing  often  thither 
will  learn  civil  manners.  Spenser 

Mistress,  know  yourself,  down  on  your  knees. 
And  thank  Heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love  ; 
For  1  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, 
iSell  when  you  can,  you  are  not  for  all  markets. 

Sliakspeare. 

Enter,  go  in,  the  marketbell  is  rung.  Id. 

Poor  marketfolks  that  come  to  sell  their  corn.  Id 

Be  wary  how  you  place  your  words. 
Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  ot  niarkelmcn, 
That  come  to  gather  money  for  tlieir  corn.  Id. 

These  things  you  have  articulated. 
Proclaimed  at  marketcrosses,  read  in  churches, 
'I'o  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  fine  colour.  /(/.  Ilcnry  W. 

You  are  come 
A  marketmaid  to  Home,  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love. 

Id.   A  niony  and  Cleopali-a. 
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The  pretorian  soldiers  arrived  to  that  impudence, 
that  after  the  death  of  I'ertinax  they  made  open  sale 
of  the  empire,  as  if  it  had  been  of  common  marketable 
wares.  Decaii  of  I'iety. 

With  another  year's  continuance  of  the  war,  there 
will  hardly  be  money  left  in  this  kingdom  to  turn  the 
common  markets  or  pay  rents.  Temple. 

Fool  that  1  was,  1  thought  imperial  Rome 

Like  -Mantua,  where  on  marketday.'i  we  come, 

^nd  thither  drive  our  lambs.         Dryden's  Virgil. 
The  precious  weight 

Of  pepper  and  Sabaian  incense  take. 

And  with  post-haste  thy  running  nuirket  make. 

Be  sure  to  turn  the  penny.  Id.  Persitis. 

The  gates  he  ordered  all  to  be  unbarred. 

And  from  the  market-place  to  draw  the  gtiard. 

Drifden. 

Money  governs  the  world,  and  the  market-price  is 
the  measure  of  the  worth  of  men  as  well  as  of  fishes. 

L'  Estrange. 

If  one  bushel  of  wheat  and  two  of  barley  will,  in 
the  market,  be  taken  one  for  another,  they  are  of 
equal  worth.  Locke. 

The  marketable  value  of  any  quantities  of  two  com- 
modities is  equal,  when  they  will  exchange  one  for 
another.  Id. 

The  eye  of  God  is  upon  men,  not  only  when  they 
are  at  church  praying  and  heaiing,  but  when  they  are 
in  their  inarkets  and  fairs,  and  upon  the  exchange, 
buying  and  selling.  Henrii. 

He  ordered  all  the  Lucquese  to  be  seized  that  were 
found  on  a  marketday  in  one  of  his  frontier  towns. 
Addison  ou  Italy. 

No,  no,  the  pope's  mitre  my  master  Sir  Roger 
seized,  when  they  would  have  burnt  him  at  our 
market-town.  f'"]/- 

Behold  the  marketplace  with  poor  o'erspread. 
The  man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread.     Pope. 

The  Market,  Clerk  of  iue  Court  of,  an 
officer  incident  to  every  fair  and  market  in  Eng- 
land, to  punish  misdemeanors  therein.  A  court 
of  pie-poudre  is  to  determine  all  disputes  relating 
to  private  or  civil  property.  The  object  of  this 
jurisdiction  (see  stat.  17  Car.  II.  cap.  19;  22 
Car.  II.  cap.  8;  23  Car.  II.  cap.  12),  is  princi- 
pally the  cognisance  of  weights  and  measures,  to 
try  whether  they  be  according  to  the  true  stand- 
ard thereof  or  no  :  which  standard  was  anciently 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  bishop,  who  ap- 
pointed some  clerk  under  him  to  inspect  the 
abuse  of  them  more  narrowly ;  and  hence  this 
officer,  though  now  usually  a  layman,  is  called 
the  clerk  of  the  market.  If  they  be  not  according 
to  the  standard,  then,  besides  the  punishment  of 
the  party  by  fine,  the  weights  and  measures 
themselves  ought  to  be  burnt.  This  is  the  low- 
est court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  England. 

INIARKLAND  (Jeremiah),  one  of  the  most 
learned  scliolars  and  critics  of  his  age,  was  born 
in  1692,  and  educated  in  Christ's  Hospital.  He 
becdme  first  publicly  known  by  his  Epistolae 
Criticae,  addressed  to  bishop  Hare.  In  this  he 
gave  manj  proofs  of  his  extensive  erudition.  He 
afterwards  published  an  edition  of  Statins,  and 
some  plays  of  Euripides ;  and  assisted  Dr.  Tay- 
lor in  liis  editions  of  Lysias  and  Demosthenes, 
by  notes.  He  also  elucidated  some  passages  in 
the  New  Testament,  which  may  be  found  in  Mr. 
Bowyer's  edition  of  it;  and  was  author  of  a  very 
valuable  volume  of  remarks  on  tlie  epistles  of 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  an  e-'xellent  treatise 


entitled  QutestioGrammatica.  lie  died  in  1775 
at  Milton,  near  Dorking,  in  Surrey  ;  uid  was 
ecjually  valued  for  his  learning  and  primitive 
simplicity  of  manners. 

r^IARL,  71.  s.  &  V.  a.  Sax.  mep^  is  marrow, 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  to  which  he  traces  this  word : 
but  the  root  marg  or  margel  is  found  to  express 
its  exact  modern  signification  in  all  the  Gothic 
dialects.  A  fat  clay  used  as  manure  :  to  manure 
with  marl. 

So  ferd  another  clerk  with  astronomic  ; 

He  walked  in  the  feldes  for  to  prie 

Upon  the  sterres,  what  ther  shulde  befalle. 

Till  he  was  in  anwr/e  pit  yfalle 

He  saw  not  that.  Chattcer.   Cant.  Tales. 

Marl  is  the  best  compost,  as  having  most  fatness, 
and  not  heating  the  ground  too  much.  Bacon. 

Uneasy  steps 

Over  the  burning  marl   not  like  those  steps 

On  heaven's  azure.  Milton. 

Improvements  by  marling,  liming,  and  draining, 
have  been  since  money  was  at  five  and  six  per  cent. 

Child. 
Sandy  land  marled  will  bear  good  pease. 

Mortimer. 

The  oak  thrives  best  on  the  richest  clay,  and 
will  penetrate  strangely  to  come  at  a  marly  bottom. 

Id. 

Marl  is  a  kind  of  clay,  which  is  become  fatter,  and 
of  a  more  enriching  quality,  by  a  better  fermentation, 
and  by  its  having  lain  so  deep  in  the  earth  as  not  to 
have  spent  or  weakened  its  fertilizing  quality  by  any 
product.  Sfarl  is  supposed  to  be  much  of  the  nature 
of  chalk,  and  is  believed  to  be  fertile  from  its  salt  and 
oily  quality.  Quincy. 

Several  others,  of  different  figures,  were  found  ; 
part  of  them  in  a  rivulet,  the  rest  in  a  marlpit  in  a 
field.  Woodward. 

We  understand  by  the  term  marb  simple  native 
earths,  less  heavy  than  the  boles  or  clays,  not  soft 
and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  nor  ductile  while  moist, 
dry  and  crumbly  between  the  fingers,  and  readily 
diffusible  in  water.  Hill. 

Marl,  or  Marle,  a  kind  of  calcareous  earth, 
very  much  used  in  agriculture  as  a  manure. 
Marl  is  dug  in  many  places  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  In  digging  for  it  in  Ireland  they  meet 
with  horns  and  other  curious  fossils.  The  marl 
always  lies  in  the  bottoms  of  low  bogs,  and  is 
found  by  boring  with  augers  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  usually  lies  at  five,  seven,  or  nine  feet 
deep.  The  obtaining  it  in  many  places  is 
attended  with  very  considerable  expense  in 
draining  off  the  water.  The  manner  of  digging 
for  it  is  this :  six  able  laborers  and  a  supernu- 
merary cut  up  a  hole  of  twelve  feet  square, 
which  is  a  pit  that  this  number  of  men  can 
manage  in  one  day.  Two  men  dig,  two 
throw  it  up,  and  two  throw  it  by,  and  the  super- 
numerary man  supplies  defects  on  all  occasions. 
For  the  first  three  feet  they  dig  through  a  furzy 
earth,  fit  for  making  turf  or  fuel.  Under  this 
lies  a  stratum  of  gravel,  of  about  half  a  foot; 
under  this  often,  for  three  feet  more,  there  is  a 
more  kindly  moss,  which  would  make  better 
fuel.  This  lower  stratum  is  always  full  of  fossil 
wood,  which  is  usually  so  soft  that  the  .spade 
cuts  as  easily  through  it  as  through  the  earth  it 
lies  in.  Under  this,  for  the  thickness  of  about 
three  inches,  is  found  a  series  of  leaves,  princi- 
I)ally  of  the  oak.     These  appear  very  fair  to  the 
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eye,  but  fall  to  pieces  on  being  touclied  ;  and 
tiiis  stratum  is  sometimes  interrupted  by  vast 
heaps  of  seed,  of  broom,  or  furze.  In  some 
places  there  appear  berries  of  different  kinds, 
and  in  others  several  species  of  sea-plants ; 
all  lying  in  the  same  confused  manner  as  the 
oak  leaves.  Under  this  vegetable  stratum  lies 
one  of  blue  clay,  half  a  foot  thick,  and  usually 
full  of  sea-shells.  This  blue  clay  is  not  so  tough 
as  common  clay ;  but  is  thrown  carefully  up, 
and  used  as  marl  in  some  places.  Under  this 
always  appears  the  true  marl  ;  the  stratum 
of  which  is  usually  from  two  to  four  feet  thick, 
and  sometimes  much  more.  This  marl  looks 
like  buried  lime,  and  is  full  of  shells,  which  are 
usually  of  a  small  size,  and  of  the  periwinkle 
kind  ;  but  there  are  several  other  sorts  at  times 
found  among  them.  Among  this  marl,  and  often 
at  the  very  bottom  of  it,  are  found  great  numbers 
of  very  large  horns  of  the  deer  kind,  vulgarly 
called  elks'  horns.  These,  where  they  join  to  the 
head,  are  thick  and  round ;  and  at  that  joining 
there  grows  out  a  branch,  which  is  about  a  foot 
long,  and  seems  to  have  hung  just  over  the 
creature's  eyes ;  it  grows  still  round  for  about  a 
foot  above  this,  and  then  spreads  out  broad,  and 
terminates  in  branches  long  and  round,  termi- 
nating with  a  small  bend.  There  are  also  at 
times  found  the  leg-bones  and  other  parts  of  the 
skeletons  of  the  same  beasts ;  but  this  more 
rarely,  only  a  few  together,  and  but  in  few 
places.  Black  is  of  opinion  that  all  kinds 
of  marl  derive  their  origin  from  the  calcareous 
matter  of  shells  and  lithophyta.  Shell  marl, 
says  he,  is  composed  of  the  shells  of  aquatic 
animals,  which  are  sometimes  very  entire,  and 
often  decayed  or  mixed  down  with  other  earthy 
substances.  Examining  this  matter,  as  occurring 
in  different  places,  it  may  be  distinguished  into 
fresh  water  raarl,  and  the  marl  of  sea-shells.  Of 
the  first  we  have  an  example  in  the  meadow  at 
Edinburgh.  Wherever  the  soil  is  turned  up,  to 
the  depth  of  six  inches,  a  quantity  appears.  It 
is  composed  of  the  shells  of  a  small  fresh-water- 
snail  or  welk.  This  animal,  when  alive,  is  not 
easily  discernible,  the  shell  being  much  of  the 
same  obscure  color  as  the  stones  covered  with 
the  water.  But  we  can  observe  a  great  number 
of  them  in  all  running  brooks  and  other  collec- 
tions of  fresh  water;  and,  as  the  animal  dies,  the 
stiells  are  deposited  where  tiie  water  stagnates  in 
very  great  quantities.  That  composed  of  sea- 
shells  constitutes  greater  collections,  that  are 
found  in  innumerable  places  now  far  removed 
from  the  sea.  That  most  particularly  described 
by  Reaumur  is  a  collection  of  this  kind,  in 
a  province  of  France,  and  at  Turin.  That  part 
of  the  country  where  it  is  found  is  computed  to 
contain  eighty  square  miles  of  surface ;  and, 
wherever  they  dig  to  a  certain  depth,  they  find 
this  collection  of  shells:  the  country  at  present 
is  108  miles  from  the  sea.  They  find  the  marl 
eight  or  nine  feet  below  the  surface,  and  thoy  dig 
it  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet.  It  is  still  deeper, 
but  they  find  it  too  expensive  to  search  for  it. 
lie  supposes  it  to  be  only  eighteen  feet  deep ; 
and  even  at  tliis  deptii  tlie  quantity  will  appear 
enormous.  It  will  amount  to  140,000,000  of 
cubic  fathoms  of  shells  that  are  mostly  decayed 


and  broken  into  fragments,  and  mixed  with  other 
marine  productions,  as  mille])ores,  madrepores, 
and  other  coralline  bodies,  which  are  all  produc- 
tions of  the  sea.  The  qualities  of  marl  have 
been  proved  by  chemical  analysis  to  be  precisely 
the  same  with  those  of  lime. 

MARLBOROUGH,  an  ancient  borough  and 
market  town  of  Wiltshire,  near  the  source  of  the 
Kennet,  at  the  foot  of  a  chalky  hill ;  so  named 
from  its  chalky  marly  soil.  It  was  a  Roman 
station.  In  1627  a  parliament  was  held  in  the 
castle  here,  whence  tliose  laws  are  called  Marl- 
borough statutes.  There  are  still  some  remains 
of  its  walls  and  ditch.  The  town  is  an  ancient 
borough  by  prescription,  and  sends  two  members 
to  parliament.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  two 
justices,  twelve  aldermen,  twenty-four  burgesses, 
a  town  clerk,  8cc.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one 
broad  street,  with  piazzas  all  along  one  side  of 
it,  two  churches,  and  several  commodious  inns, 
being  the  grand  thoroughfare  from  London  to 
Bath  and  Bristol.  At  the  western  extremity  of 
the  High  Street  stands  the  guildhall,  supported 
on  pillars,  which  enclose  a  space  for  the  corn, 
cheese,  and  butter  market,  and  above  which  are 
the  council  chamber,  sessions-hall,  and  elegant 
assembly  rooms.  To  the  south  are  some  relics 
of  a  priory,  and  the  site  of  a  Roman  castrum, 
where  Roman  coins  have  been  discovered.  The 
ditch  is  still  in  some  parts  twenty  feet  wide ; 
and  towards  the  river,  without  the  garden  walls, 
one  angle  of  the  castrum  is  very  visible,  with  the 
rampart  and  ditch  entire.  The  mount  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  which  was  the  main-guard 
of  the  castle,  is  converted  into  a  handsome  spiral 
walk,  at  the  top  of  which  is  an  octagon  summer- 
house.  This  town  has  often  suffered  by  fire, 
particularly  in  1690.  It  has  markets  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday,  and  a  charity  school, 
erected  in  1752,  for  forty-four  children.  It  lies 
forty-three  miles  east  of  Bristol,  and  seventy-four 
west  of  London. 

Marlborough  (John  Churchill,  duke  of), 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  and  most  famous 
statesmen  of  this,  or  perhaps  any,  country,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  (distinguished 
for  his  attacliment  to  Charles  I.  and  II.),  and 
was  born  at  Ashe,  in  Devonshire,  on  Midsum- 
mer-day, 1650.  He  was  educated  in  his  father's 
house  under  the  care  of  a  clergyman :  and,  when 
only  twelve  years  old,  his  father  took  him  to 
court.  He  became  page  and  favorite  to  the 
duke  of  York  ;  and,  when  sixteen  years  of  age, 
was  ]iresented  with  a  pair  of  colors  in  the  guards. 
His  first  actual  service  was  at  the  siege  of  Tan- 
gier, and  from  this  time  he  seems  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  tlie  military  profession.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England,  he  continued  his  attendance  at 
court,  and  received  from  tlie  king,  as  well  as 
from  the  duke,  marks  of  kindness  and  favor. 
The  duchess  of  Cleveland  made  him  a  present 
of  .£'5000,  with  which  he  immediately  purchased 
an  annuity;  and  his  favor  with  tlie  duke  of 
York  was  secured  by  means  of  his  sister,  the 
mistress  to  that  prince.  In  1672,  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  commanding  a  body  of  F-nglish  auxi- 
liariL's  in  the  service  of  I'raiice,  Mr.  Ciiurchill 
attended  him,  and  soon  after  became  captain  of 
grenadiers  in  his  grace's  regiment.     He  was  en- 
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gaged  in  all  the  actions  of  that  campaign,  and,  at 
the  siege  of  Nimeguen,  so  distinguished  himself, 
that  he  obtained  tlie  particular  notice  of  marshal 
Turenne.  For  his  conduct  at  Maestricht  he  re- 
ceived the  public  tlianks  of  the  king  of  Franco; 
and  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  in  relating  to  his 
father  what  had  happened  at  the  attack,  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  indebted  to  captain  Churchill 
both  for  his  glory  and  his  life.  On  his  return 
home  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy 
by  the  king,  and  tlie  duke  made  him  gentleman 
of  his  bedchamber.  As  a  courtier,  he  now  acted 
his  part  with  great  wariness.  In  1669  and  1670 
he  attended  the  duke  of  York  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  into  Scotland,  where  he  received  every 
respect  from  tlie  nobility  :  a  regiment  of  dragoons 
was  at  tliis  period  given  him;  and  in  a  short  time 
afterwards  he  married  the  beautiful  Sarair  Jen- 
nings, then  an  attendant  upon  the  princess  Anne. 
In  the  spring  of  1682  he  suffered  shipwreck  with 
the  duke  of  York  in  a  passage  to  Scotland.  In 
the  same  year  he  obtained  other  preferments ; 
and,  on  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  tlie  throne, 
was  sent  ambassador  to  France,  to  notify  the 
event.  In  a  short  time  afterwards  he  was  raised 
to  an  English  peerage  by  the  title  of  baron 
Churchill  of  Sundridge.  He  now  with  great 
prudence  avoided  public  business,  and,  for  a 
considerable  time,  hesitated  to  declare  himself. 
At  length,  when  it  was  impossible  for  a  person 
of  his  rank  to  remain  neuter,  he  joined  in  the 
invitation  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  To  obviate 
the  charge  of  ingratitude,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  he  had  often  declared,  if  the  king  attempted 
to  overturn  the  established  religion  he  would 
leave  him.  James,  however,  all  this  time,  had 
no  doubt  of  his  fidelity,  and  entrusted  him  with 
the  command  of  5000  men  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  the  prince,  ^^'hen  first  informed  of  his 
disloyalty,  the  infatuated  king  gave  no  credit  to 
the  report,  till  he,  with  the  duke  of  Grafton  and 
some  other  officers,  withdrew  from  the  royal 
quarters;  and,  by  his  advice,  prince  George  of 
Denmark  and  the  princess  Anne  took  the  same 
step.  Lord  Churcliill  was  received  with  due 
marks  of  respect  by  William,  and  in  the  ensuing 
year  was  rewarded  with  the  earldom  of  JNIarlbo- 
rough.  Having  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  that 
prince,  he  was  soon  after  appointed  to  command 
the  English  forces  in  Holland,  and  displayed 
great  military  talents  at  the  battle  of  Walcourt : 
the  next  year  he  served  in  Ireland  with  his  usual 
reputation.  The  ensuing  cam])aign  he  was  on 
the  continent,  and  penetrated  tlie  enemy's  designs 
of  besieging  JVIons,  in  which  the  Dutch  deputies 
had  been  deceived.  Suddenly  he  received  a 
message,  that  the  king  had  no  further  occasion 
for  his  services,  followed  by  his  commitment  to 
the  tower,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  He  was 
bailed,  and  no  proceedings  were  followed  up 
against  him,  the  principal  author  of  the  accusa- 
tion, then  a  prisoner  in  Newgate,  being  convicted 
of  perjury,  and  punished.  It  is  now,  however, 
believed  that  a  correspondence  had  been  carried 
on  at  this  time  between  him  and  the  exiled  king. 
On  the  death  of  queen  TSIary,  Churchill  was 
made  a  privy  counsellor,  and, in  1698,  appointed 
governor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucest-er :  when  the 
king  is  stated  to  hare  said   to  him,  '  My   lord, 


make  him  but  what  you  are,  and  my  nephew 
will  be  all  I  wish  to  see  him.'  He  continued, 
during  the  remainder  of  this  reign,  to  receive 
constant  expressions  of  the  royal  regard. 

On  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  m  1702  the 
earl  of  IVIarlborough  was  created  a  duke,  had  a 
pension  granted  him  by  tiie  queen  for  her  life, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  his 
conduct.  His  good  fortune  was  clouded,  how- 
ever, by  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  a  youth  ot 
eighteen,  then  at  Cambridge,  when  he  sought  re- 
lief in  the  high  duties  of  his  high  station.  Of  his 
ever-memorable  campaigns,  it  has  been  said, 
that  he  never  drew  his  sword  but  victory  attended 
him.  That  of  1704  was,  however,  so  celebrated, 
that  we  must  -je  allowed  to  exhibit  it  somewhat 
in  detail.  Having  marched  in  iifty  days  from 
the  frontiers  of  Holland,  lie  arrived,  unexpectedly, 
at  the  lines  of  Schellenburgh,  defended  by 
20,000  men,  which  he  instantly  attacked,  and 
forced  ;  bringing  o^n  the  famous  battle  of  Hocstett, 
or  Blenheim,  fought  August  2nd,  between  the 
allied  army,  under  his  own  command,  and  that 
of  prince  Eugene,  and  the  French  and  Bavarians, 
commanded  by  marshal  Tallard  and  the  elector 
of  Bavaria.  Nothing  could  be  more  complete 
than  the.  victory  of  the  allies.  See  Bi,enheim. 
The  pride  of  the  French  monarch  received  a 
check  which  it  never  recovered  ;  the  French  were 
pursued  till  they  crossed  the  Rhine;  Landau  was 
taken,  and  France  itself  was  put  in  jeopardy. 
Tiie  substantial  expressions  of  his  country's  grati- 
tude consisted  in  the  public  gift  of  the  honor  ot 
Woodstock  and  hundred  of  Wotton  to  his  grace, 
and  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  palace  for  his 
abode.  The  duke  employed  the  latter  end  of  the 
next  year  in  visiting  the  courts  of  Berlin,  Hano- 
ver, and  Vienna,  where  his  talents  for  negociatioii 
were  very  useful  to  the  common  cause :  the  em- 
peror Joseph  presented  him  with  the  principality 
of  ]\Iindelheim,  and  the  title  of  prince  of  the 
empire.  At  last  he  was  able  to  meet  the  French 
under  marshal  Villeroy;  and  on  the  11th  of  May, 
1706,  gained  the  decisive  battle  of  Ramillies, 
followed  by  the  reduction  of  all  Brabant, 
Antwerp,  Ostend,  Menin,  Dendermonde,  and 
Aeth,  The  duke  was  now  at  the  climax  of  his 
fame;  and  a  bill  was  passed  to  settle  his  honors 
on  the  male  and  female  issue  of  his  daughters. 

In  1707  he  was  opposed  to  the  duke  of  Ven- 
dome,  over  whom  he  was  able  to  gain  no  material 
advantage,  and  was  much  mortified,  in  a  con- 
ference at  Frankfort,  at  the  coldness  of  the  allies. 
On  returning  to  England,  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  finding  his  duchess  supplanted  in  the 
affections  of  lier  mistress.  Once  more,  in  con- 
junction with  prince  Eugene,  he  made,  in  1708, 
a  successful  campaign  against  the  French,  who 
were  commanded  by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Vendome.  They  were  defeated  at  the  battle  o. 
Oudenard  ;  Lisle  was  afterwards  invested,  and, 
though  it  resisted  several  months,  at  length  sur- 
rendered. The  duke  also  recovered  Ghent, 
Bruges,  and  several  places  of  inferior  considera- 
tion, taken  by  the  French  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign.  Next  year,  after  an  abortive  negocia- 
tion  for  peace,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  op- 
posed to  marshal  \'illars,  whom  he  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  ^lalplaquet,  fought  on  the  31st  ot 
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August.  This  was  one  of  the  most  destructive 
and  decisive  actions  of  the  war.  It  cost  the  al- 
lies 18,000  men,  killed  and  wounded  :  Mons  was 
captured ;  but  the  English  nation  began  to  be 
weary  of  such  dear  and  unprofitable  contests: 
a  total  breach  had  also  now  taken  place  between 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough  and  the  queen. 
The  duke  took  the  field  again,  however,  early  in 
1710,  and  captured  several  places  of  importance ; 
but  his  visits  to  England  became  increasingly 
mortifying.  His  influence  at  court  was  destroyed, 
yet  he  seemed  willing  to  retain  his  command  in 
the  army.  At  length  he  was  charged,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  with  peculation,  and  re- 
moved from  that  command  he  had  so  nobly  sus- 
tained. His  enemies,  jealous  of  his  power,  were 
determined  to  heap  every  possible  indignity 
upon  him :  no  serious  charge,  however,  could  be 
supported  ;  but,  to  escape  the  personal  mortifica- 
tions he  was  exposed  to,  he  paid  a  visit,  in  1712, 
to  the  Low  Countries.  Upon  the  accession  of 
George  I.  he  was  again  summoned  to  court,  re- 
instated in  the  supreme  military  command,  and 
his  advice  was  taken  and  acted  upon  in  the  re- 
bellion in  1715.  This  business  vvas  the  last  in 
which  he  engaged.  His  faculties  now  began  to 
droop,  and  at  length  he  sunk  into  second  child- 
hood. This  great  man  died  at  Windsor  Lodge, 
16th  of  June,  1722,  leaving  behind  Inm  a  nu- 
merous posterity  by  his  four  daughters. 

MAR'LINE, «..•-?      Fr.  merlen  ;  Belg.  ?«o;/- 

Mar'linespike.  Sirtg.  Hemp-wreaths  dipped 
or  smeared  with  pitch  :  an  iron  for  fastening 
ropes  together. 

Some  the  galled  ropes  with  davvby  marline  bind. 
Or  searcloth  masts  with  strong  tarpawling  coats. 

Vrxiden. 

MARLOE  (Christopher),  an  English  dramatic 
author,  who  studied  at  Cambridge;  but  after- 
wards, turning  player,  trode  the  same,stage  with 
Shakspeare.  He  wrote  six  tragedies,  one  of 
which,  called  Lust's  Dominion,  or  the  Lascivious 
Queen,  was  altered  by  Mrs.  Behn,  and  acted 
under  the  title  of  Abdelazar,  or  the  Moor's  Re- 
venge. Some  time  before  his  death  he  had 
made  a  considerable  progress  in  a  poem  entitled 
Hero  and  Leander  ;  afterwards  finished  liy 
George  Chapman.  Anthony  Wood  represents 
liim  as  a  deist,  and  gives  tiie  following  account 
of  his  death: — Falling  deeply  in  love  with  a -low 
girl,  and  having  for  his  rival  a  fellow  in  livery, 
Marioe,  imagining  that  his  mistiess  granted  him 
favors,  was  fired  with  jealousy,  and  rushed  upon 
him  in  order  to  stab  him  with  his  dagger;  .but 
the  footman  avoided  the  stroke,  and,  seizing  his 
wrist,  stabbed  him  with  his  own  weapon  ;  of 
which  wound  he  died  in  1593. 

MARLOW,  a  town  of  Buckinghamshire, 
Tinder  the  Chiltern  Hills,  in  a  marly  soil.  It  is  a 
large  borough,  and  has  a  bridge  over  liie 'Jliamcs, 
near  its  conflux  witii  Wycomb ;  a  handsome 
church  and  town  hall,  and  a  charity  school  for 
twenty  boys.  It  first  sent  members  to  parliament 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  Bone  lace  is  its 
chief  manufacture.  The  Thames  brings  goods 
hitiier  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  great  quan- 
tities of  meal  and  malt  from  High  Wycomb, 
and  beech  from  several  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  neighbourhood   are  fre(juent  horse  races; 


and  here  are  several  com  and  paper  mills,  parti- 
cularly on  the  river  Loddon,  between  this  town 
and  High  Wycomb.  Tliere  are,  besides,  the 
Temple  mills,  for  making  tiiimbles,  and  for 
pressing  oil  from  rape  and  flax  seeds.  Its 
market  is  on  Saturday,  and  fair  October  29th. 
It  is  seventeen  miles  soutii  of  Aylesbury,  and 
thirty-one  west  of  London. 

MAR'MALADE,  72.5.  Yr.  marmaluie ;  Port. 
mariiielada  ;  Span,  mermeluda  :  perhaps  of  Port. 
jiiarmels,  a  quince.  A  conserve  of  oranges  or 
quinces. 

Mannalade  is  the  pulp  of  quinces  bailed  into  a 
consistence  with  sugar  :  it  is  subastringent,  grateful 
to  the  stomach.  Quincy. 

MARMARICA,  a  country  of  Africa,  an- 
ciently inhabited  by  the  Lybians.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Egypt,  on  the  west  by  Cyrenaica, 
on  the  south  by  Sahara,  or  tiie  desert  of  Lybia 
Interior,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  was  reckoned  a  part  of  Egypt.  There  is  no 
distinct  history  of  the  country. 

MARMONTEL  (John  Francis),  a  celebrated 
miscellaneous  French  writer,  was  born  in  1723 
at  Bort,  a  small  town  in  the  Limousin.  The 
eldest  son  of  a  large  family,  in  a  humble  situa- 
tion of  life,  he  owed  to  his  mother  his  early 
mental  cultivation;  and  by  her  means  he  was 
sent  to  a  Jesuits'  College.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
his  father  placed  him  with  a  merchant;  but,  hav- 
ing expressed  his  dislike  of  h'is  'situation,  he  was 
enabled  to  obtain  admission  into  the  college  of 
Clermont,  where  he  took  pu])ils ;  and,  his  fatlier 
soon  after  dying,  he  took  upon  himself  the  care 
of  the  family.  He  now  engaged  as  a  teacher  of 
philosophy  at  Toulouse,  and  became  a  distin- 
guished candidate  for  the  prizes  at  the  Floral 
games,  which  acquired  him  the  notice  of  \'ol- 
taire.  At  his  recommendation  he  went  to  Paris 
in  1745,  and  after  some  vicissitudes  brougiit  out 
a  tragedy  in  1748,  which  at  once  raised  him  to 
celebrity  as  an  luthor.  The  less  honorable 
fame  of  various  amours  belongs  also  to  this 
part  of  Marmontel's  life  :  the  celebrated  actress, 
mademoiselle  Clairon,  was  tiie  heroine  of  one  of 
them.  Having  been  recommended  to  madame 
Pompadour,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
royal  buildings,  under  her  brotlier,  the  marquis 
de  Marigny,  and  now  wrote  liis  well  known  tales 
to  assist  his  friend  Boissy,  then  editor  of  the  Mer- 
cure  de  France.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  it 
was  given  to  our  author,  who  resigned  for  it  his 
post  of  secretary,  and  took  up  his  abode  with 
madame  Geofl'rin.  He  afterwards  lost  this  paper 
by  repeating  in  company  a  joke  upon  the  duke 
d'Aumont,  and  was  even  committed  to  the  lias- 
tile,  for  some  days,  because  he  would  not  cive 
up  tlie  autiior.  In  17tJ3,  after  much  vexatious 
opposition,  he  succeeded  Marivaux  as  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy.  His  next  production 
was  Belisaire,  which, -in  consequence  of  its  liberal 
sentiments,  was  censured  by  tiie  Sorbonne.  lie 
now  worked  up  several  little  stories  into  comic 
operas,  which  were  all  acted  willi  great  success; 
and  was  so  far  restored  to  favor,  that  on  the  death 
of  Duclos,  without  any  solicitation  en  his  own 
part,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  as  iiisto- 
riographer  of  France.  At  the  ag(>  of  fifty-four 
h-'  married  a  young  lady  of  eigliteen.     On  the 
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death  of  d'Alembert,  in  1783,  he  was  elected 
secretary  to  the  academy.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolution  lie  was  for  a  short  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  electoral  assembly;  but,  his  income 
being  diminished,  he  retired,  when  the  poli- 
tical confusion  increased,  to  a  cottage  in  Nor- 
mandy. Here  he  engaged  in  the  composition 
of  a  series  of  tales  of  a  serious  cast ;  together 
with  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life.  In  April 
1797,  he  was  chosen  representative  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  for  the  department  of  the  Eure. 
But,  the  election  being  declared  null,  he  finally 
retired  to  his  cottage,  where  he  died  of  an  apo- 
plexy in  December  1799,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  Marmontel's  character  has 
been  ably  drawn  in  a  modern  periodical  work. 
E.  R.  p.  386,  7. 

MAli'MUSET,  n.  s.   Fr.  marmoustt.    is.  small 

monkey. 

I  will  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet. 

Shakspeare.    Tenipeit. 
MARMOT,  or    >      j^^j      See  below. 
Marmot  TO,  n.s.  S 

The  marmotto,  or  mus  alpinus,  as  big  or  bigger  than 
a  rabbit,  which  absconds  all  winter,  doth  live  upon 
its  own  fat.  Ray. 

Marmotto,  Marmota,  or  Marmot,  a  genus 
of  quadrupeds  of  the  class  mammalia,  and  order 
of  glires,  ranked  by  Linna;us  under  the  genus  of 
mus,  or  murine  quadrupeds,  but  separated  and 
described  as  a  distinct  genus,  under  the  name 
of  arctomys,  by  Pennant^  Gmelin,  and  Kerr. 
See  Arctomys. 

MARNE,  The,  a  considerable  river  of  France, 
which  rises  about  three  miles  south  of  Langres, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Marne  ;  and 
passing  by  Chaumont,  Joinville,  Chalons  sur 
Marne,  Epernay,  Chateau,  Tierny,  Meaux, 
Lagny,  and  Pont  de  St.  Maur,  falls  into  the 
Seine  at  Charenton.  This  river  is  navigable 
from  St.  Dizier  to  its  mouth ;  and  serves  for  the 
transport  of  the  wines  of  Champagne,  vege- 
tables, corn,  fruit,  hay,  timber  both  whole  and 
in  planks,  firewood,  charcoal,  iron,  and  different 
sorts  of  stone.  Its  course  is  about  240  miles, 
in  which  it  receives  the  Rognon,  the  Orgain, 
the  Ourcq,  the  two  Morins,  and  several  other 
streams. 

Marne,  a  department  of  France,  consists 
of  a  great  part  of  the  old  province  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Marne, 
which  divides  it  nearly  into  two  equal  parts. 
The  principal  place  of  this  prefecture  is  Cha- 
lons ;  it  contains  five  arrondissements  or  sub- 
prefectures,  Chalons  having  36,995  inhabitants  ; 
Epernay  83,519;  Rheims  108,176;  St.  Mene- 
hould  32,617;  and  Vitry  sur  Marne  48,137; 
comprising  a  total  population  of  309,444  souls, 
on  a  superficial  extent  of  3645  square  miles. 
It  is  in  the  second  military  division,  yielding  a 
revenue  of  16,290,000  francs,  belongs  to  the 
royal  court  at  Paris,  has  an  archbishopric  at 
Rheims,  and  is  divided  into  three  electoral  arron- 
dissements, which  send  five  members  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  This  department  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of  the  Ardennes ; 
on  the  east  by  that  of  the  Meuse  ;  on  the  south 
liy  those  of  the  Upper  Marne  and  tiie  Aube, 


and  on  the  west  by  those  of  the  Seine-et-Marne 
and  the  Aisne. 

Two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  this  department 
present  only  vast  plains,  covered  with  an  almost 
barren  soil ;  attempts  have  been  made  for  years 
to  plant  these  chalky  and  dry  lands  with  wild 
pines  and  Scotch  firs,  and  there  is  some  reason 
to  hope  that  such  attempts  will  succeed,  and 
that  one  day  these  immense  districts  where  we 
scarcely  meet  with  a  single  shrub,  or  a  few  poor 
withered  trees,  will  be  covered  with  fine  woods, 
that  before  the  end  of  the  century  may  become  a 
source  of  great  riches  to  this  part  of  France. 
The  remainder  of  this  country  although  gene- 
rally unproductive  in  corn,  yields  rye  of  a  tole- 
rably good  quality,  barley  and  other  small  grain, 
pot  herbs  and  excellent  fruit.  There  are  some 
pools  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Marne  numerous  meadows,  with  extensive 
forests  rising  beyond  them.  The  greatest  riches 
of  this  department,  however,  consist  in  its  vines, 
which  produce  wines  justly  renowned  for  their 
quality,  and  much  in  request  among  all  tlie  sur- 
rounding nations.  These  are  cultivated  in  all 
the  arrondissements ;  but  it  is  in  those  of  Rheims 
and  Epernay  tliat  the  most  esteemed  red  and 
white  Champagne  is  made.  Their  wines  are 
distinguished  into  those  of  the  river,  the  best  of 
which  are  those  of  Marcuil,  Ay,  Dizy,  &c.,  and 
the  inferior  sorts  those  of  Avenay,  Menil, 
Avise,  &c. ;  and  those  of  the  mountain,  such  as 
those  of  Ambonay,  Bouzy,  Villers,  Marmery, 
&c. ;  of  which  those  of  Sillery  are  the  most 
esteemed.  The  soil,  which  is  cultivated  with 
horses,  yields  a  very  insufficient  supply  for  its 
population;  there  are  81,589  hectars  of  forest 
land  (chiefly  oak  and  birch),  and  20,600  of 
vineyards,  producing  twenty  francs  sixteen  cen- 
times per  hectar  of  cultivated  ground.  The 
hectar  is  one-fifth  less  than  an  English  acre. 

Besides  the  productions  already  mentioned, 
there  are  various  sorts  of  vegetables,  onions, 
melons,  mushrooms,  white  mustard,  rape  seed, 
chestnuts,  curious  plants,  hemp,  flax,  different 
sorts  of  forage,  game,  horses,  black  cattle,  merino 
and  other  sheep,  cashmere  goats,  and  bees. 
They  have  also  turf  pits  and  fine  quarries  of  the 
best  millstone  in  Europe,  graystone,  chalk,  and 
white  and  gray  potters'  clay.  There  is  a  bota- 
nical garden  at  Chalons.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  manufactures  of  woollen  counterpanes,  cloths, 
coarse  stuffs  called  eversins,  merinoes,  flannels, 
shawls  in  imitation  of  cashmere,  hats,  bolting 
cloths,  horse  girths,  leather,  paper,  wax  candles, 
soap,  oil,  and  gingerbread.  They  have  also 
large  woollen  and  cotton  spinning  factories,  dye 
houses,  potteries  of  different  kinds,  glass  houses, 
forges  and  blast  furnaces,  as  well  as  chemical 
laboratories  for  various  acids.  There  is  likewise 
a  royal  school  for  arts  and  manufactures.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  above 
articles,  in  colonial  produce,  and  wood  and  char- 
coal for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  department  are, 
the  Marne  and  the  Aube  navigable  ;  the  Aisne, 
the  Suippe,  the  Vesle,  the  Ardre,  the  Cole,  the 
Auge,  and  the  Great  and  Little  INIorin.  It  is 
crossed  by  the  great  roads  of  Troyes,  Chaumont, 
Metz,  Laon,  and  Paris. 
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Marne,  The  Upper,  a  department  of  France, 
is  formed  out  of  the  former  province  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  takes  its  name  from  its  physical 
situation,  the  river  Marne  rising  in  it.  The 
chief  place  of  this  prefecture  is  Chaumont,  and 
it  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  Chau- 
mont containing  77,295  inhabitants ;  Langres 
94,435  ;  and  Vassy  61,528;  being  a  total  popu- 
lation of  233,258  souls,  on  a  superficial  extent 
of  2835  square  miles.  It  also  contains  twenty- 
eight  cantons  and  552  communes,  forms  part  of 
the  eighteenth  military  division,  yields  a  terri- 
torial revenue  of  13,652,000  francs,  has  a  royal 
court,  or  court  of  the  second  order,  and  a  bi- 
shopric at  Dijon,  and  consists  of  two  electoral 
arrondissements,  sending  four  members  to  the 
ciiamber  of  deputies.  This  department  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of  the  Meuse,  on 
tlie  north-west  by  that  of  Marne,  on  the  east 
by  tliat  of  the  Vosges,  on  the  south-east  by  that 
of  the  Upper  Saone,  on  the  south-west  by  that 
of  Cote  d'Or,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  the 
Aube. 

This  country  is  generally  elevated  and  inter- 
sected by  many  small  mountains,  at  the  foot  of 
which  several  rivers  take  their  rise.  Between 
these  are  fine  valleys  abounding  in  excellent 
pasturage,  plains  fruitful  in  grain  of  every  kind, 
and  small  hills  covered  with  vines,  that  yield  to- 
lerably good  wine.  Forests  of  considerable  extent 
spread  over  a  great  part  of  this  territory ;  but 
its  principal  riches  consist  in  its  iron  mines, 
which  are  both  very  abundant,  and  excellent  in 
the  (juality  of  the  metal ;  fifty-one  blast  furnaces, 
supplied  from  these  mines,  are  constantly  at 
work,  and  furnish  more  than  320,000  quintals 
of  cast  iron  annually  ;  and  these,  through  the  me- 
dium of  forges,  flatting  mills,  foundries,  &c., 
supply  every  year  190,000  quintals  of  forged 
iron  and  steel  articles,  that  employ  the  labor  of 
6000  workmen.  The  soil  is  cultivated  with 
horses,  and  yields  a  sufficient  supply  for  its  inha- 
bitants, containing  215,910  hectars  of  forest 
land,  chiefly  oak  and  beech,  and  17,600  of 
vineyards,  every  hectar  of  cultivated  ground 
producing  about  sixteen  francs  ninety-three  cen- 
times. 

This  country  also  supplies  dry  vegetables, 
turnips,  rape  seed,  black  and  white  mustard, 
mushrooms,  hemp,  dyers'  weed,  gentian,  and 
other  plants,  cherry  and  walnut  trees,  roebucks, 
stags,  wild  boars,  foxes,  wolves,  small  game, 
fine  fresh-water  fish,  horses,  good  milch  cows, 
small  sheep  renowned  for  the  delicate  flavor  of 
their  flesh,  goats,  bees,  and  turkeys.  It  has 
quarries  of  marble,  mock  alabaster,  grindstones, 
paving  stone,  gypsum,  potters'  clay,  marl, 
pyrites,  and  turf.  Bourbon ne  les  Bains  is 
much  frequented  on  account  of  its  warm  springs; 
and  at  Montier-en-Der  there  is  a  depot  of  stand- 
ard measures.  The  inhabitants  have  manufac- 
tories of  drugget,  leather  gloves,  knit  woollen 
stockings,  much  esteemed  cutlery,  ironmongery, 
brandy,  and  wax  candles,  as  well  as  bleaching 
houses  for  wax,  woollen  yarn  factories,  brass 
foundries,  vinegar  breweries,  lanyards,  curriers' 
shops,  paper  mills,  Sec.  Tiiey  likewise  carry  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  all  the  above  articles. 
The  principal  rivers  that  water  this  department 


are,  the  I\Iarne,  which  is  here  navigable,  tlie 
Meuse,  the  Aube,  the  Aujon,  the  Blaise,  and  the 
Ilognon ;  and  it  is  traversed  by  the  great  roads 
of  Troyes,  Dijon,  Besanyon,  Vesoul,  Nancy,  and 
Bar-le-Duc. 

MAROBUDUM,  in  ancient  geography,  the 
royal  residence  of  Marobuduus,  king  of  the  Mar- 
comanni ;  and  hence  the  appellation.  Supposed 
now  to  be  Prague  the  capital  of  Bohemia. 

MAROLLES  (Michael  de),  born  in  1600, 
was  the  son  of  Claude  de  Marolles,  a  French 
military  hero.  Michael  entered  early  into  the 
church,  and  by  the  interest  of  his  father  obtain- 
ed two  abbeys.  From  1619,  when  he  published 
a  translation  of  Lucan,  to  1681  the  year  of  his 
death,  he  was  constantly  employed  in  writing 
and  printing ;  but  his  translations  of  ancient  Latin 
writers,  especially  the  poets,  are  deficient  in 
taste  and  spirit.  He  was  certainly,  however,  a 
man  of  great  learning,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
who  paid  any  attention  to  prints.  He  collected 
about  100,000,  which  made  part  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  late  French  king's  cabinet ;  and 
are  now  in  the  National  Museum.  He  wrote 
memoirs  of  his  own  life,  which  were  published 
by  the  abbe  Goujet,  1755,  in  3  vols. 

MARONITES,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  sect 
of  eastern  Christians,  who  follow  the  Syrian  rite, 
and  are  subject  to  the  pope ;  their  principal 
habitation  being  on  Mount  Libanus.  Mosheim 
says,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites,  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Constantinople,  was 
adopted  by  the  Mardaites,  a  people  who  inha- 
bited Mounts  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  and  who, 
about  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  century, 
were  called  Maronites,  after  John  Maro  their 
first  bishop,  who  was  originally  a  monk  in  the 
famous  convent  of  St.  Maro,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Orontes.  Tyrins  and  others  inform  us,  that 
the  Maronites  retained  the  opinions  of  the  Mo- 
nothelites until  the  twelfth  century,  when,  re- 
nouncing their  doctrines,  they  were  re-admitted, 
in  1182,  into  the  Roman  church.  Faustus 
Nairon,  a  Maronite  settled  at  Rome,  has  pub- 
lished an  apology  for  Maron  and  the  rest  of  his 
nation.  He  says  that  they  took  their  name  from 
Maron,  who  lived  about  A.  D.  400,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  in  the 
Menologium  of  the  Greeks.  He  adds,  that  the 
disciples  of  this  Maron  spread  themselves 
throughout  all  Syria;  that  they  built  several 
monasteries,  and,  among  others,  one  that  bore 
the  name  of  their  leader;  that  all  the  Syrians 
who  were  not  tainted  with  heresy  took  refuge 
among  them  ;  and  that  for  this  reason  the  here- 
tics of  those  times  called  them  Maronites. 
Mosheim  says,  that  the  subjection  of  the  Maro- 
nites to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
pontiff"  was  agreed  to,  with  this  express  condi- 
tion, that  the  pope  should  not  pretend  to  change 
or  abolish  any  thing  that  related  to  their  ancient 
rites,  moral  jirecepts,  or  religious  ojiinions  ;  so 
that  in  reality  tiiere  is  nothing  among  the  Maro- 
nites that  savors  of  popery,  if  we  cxrcpt  their 
attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  pays  very 
dear  for  their  friendship.  For,  as  the  Maronites 
live  in  the  utmost  poverty,  under  the  tyrannical 
yoke  of  tlie  Mahommedans,  the  jiopc  is  under 
the  necessity  of  furnishing  them  with  such  sub- 
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sidles  as  may  appease  tlieir  oppressors,  procure 
a  subsistence  for  their  bishop  and  clergy,  provide 
for  the  support  of  tlieir  churches  and  the  exer- 
cise of  public  worship,  and  contribute  in  general 
to  lessen  their  misery.  One  body,  however,  of 
the  non-conforming  Maronites  retired  into  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont,  where  they  joined  the  Wal- 
denses ;  another,  above  600  in  number,  with  a 
bishop  and  several  ecclesiastics  at  fheir  head,  fled 
into  Corsica,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the 
republic  of  Genoa  against  the  violence  of  the 
inciuisitors.  Tlie  Maronites  have  a  patriarch, 
who  resides  in  the  monastery  of  Cunnubin,  on 
INIount  Libanus,  and  assumes  the  title  of  patri- 
arch of  Antioch,  and  the  name  of  Peter,  as 
successor  of  that  apostle,  lie  is  elected  by  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  but  confirmed  by  the 
pope.  lie  observes  a  perpetual  celibacy,  as 
well  as  the  bishops  his  suffragans ;  but  the  rest 
of  the  ecclesiastics  are  allowed  to  marry  before 
ordination,  though  the  monastic  life  is  in  great 
esteem  among  them.  Their  monks,  are  of  tlie 
order  of  St.  Anthony,  and  live  in  the  most  ob- 
scure places  in  the  mountains.  As  to  their  faitli, 
they  agree  principally  with  the  eastern  church. 
Their  priests  do  not  say  mass  singly,  but  all  to- 
gether, standing  round  the  altar.  They  com- 
municate in  unleavened  bread;  and  the  laity 
partake  in  both  kinds.  In  Lent  they  eat  nothing 
after  sun-rising :  their  other  fastings  are  very 
numerous. 

To  MAROON,  to  put  one  or  more  sailors 
ashore  upon  a  desolate  island. 

M Alios  VA3ARIlELY,0rSzEKELYVASARHELy, 

or  Neumark,  a  large  town  of  Transylvania,  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  Marosch.  It  is  agree- 
ably situated,  partly  on  an  eminence  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  partly  in  an  open  plain.  It  has 
several  elegant  buildings  :  among  others,  the  pa- 
lace of  count  Teleky,  with  a  library  of  60,000 
volumes,  and  a  good  collection  of  minerals, 
which  are  open  to  the  public.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  about  10,000,  principally  Calvin- 
ists;  and  the  town  is  the  seat  of  tiie  college  be- 
longing to  the  Calvinists,  founded  originally  at 
^V'eissenburg.  It  has  also  a  Catholic  gymnasium 
and  seminary.  Fifty-two  miles  north-east  of 
Carlsburg. 

MA  ROT  (Clement),  the  first  Frtench  poet  of 
his  age,  was  born  at  Cahors  in  l-i9o;  and  was 
the  son  of  John  Marot,  valet  de  ciiambre  to 
Francis  I.,  and  poet  to  queen  Ann  of  Brittany, 
lie  enjoyed  his  father's  post,  and  in  lj'21  follow- 
ed Francis  I.  into  Italy,  and  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  On  his 
return  to  Paris  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  and 
imprisoned  ;  but  delivered  by  Francis  I.  He 
retired  to  Navarre,  and  afterwards  to  Ferrara, 
and  in  1536  returned  to  I'aris ;  but,  declaring  for 
the  Calvinists,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Geneva: 
and,  retiring  to  Piedmont,  died  in  Turin  in  1,544, 
agpf}  fifty.  He  translated  part  of  the  psalms 
into  verse  which  were  continued  by  Beza,  and 
are  still  sung  in  tlie  Pro'testant  churches  abroad. 

MAlKiUARD  (Freher),  an  eminent  German 
civilian,  born  at  Augsburg  in  1.56.'>.  He  studied 
at  Bourges,  under  the  learned  Cujas  ;  and  ac- 
quired great  skill  in  literature  and  law.  At  his 
return  to  Germany,  he  became  counsellor  to  the 


elector  palatine,  and  professor  of  law  at  Heidel- 
burg;  and  was  afterwards  sent  by  the  elector 
Frederic  IV\,  as  his  minister,  into  Poland,  to 
Mentz,  and  several  other  courts.  He  died  at 
Ileidelburg  in  1614.  He  wrote  many  works 
which  are  esteemed;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
1.  De  Re  INIonetari^  Veterum  Romanorum,  et 
hodierni  apud  Germanos  Imperii.  2.  Rerum 
BohemicarumScriptores.  3.  Rerum Germanico- 
rum  Scriptores.  4.  Corpus  Historic  Franciae,  &c. 

MARQUE,  or  L?:tters  of  Mauque,  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  are  letters  of  reprisal,  granting  the 
subjects  of  one  prince  or  state  liberty  to  make 
reprisals  on  those  of  another.  They  are  so  called 
from  the  German  marcke,  i.  e.  limit,  frontier :  as 
being  jus  concessum  in  alterius  principis  marckas 
sen  limites  transeundi,  sibique  jus  faciendi ;  as 
being  a  right  of  passing  the  limits  or  frontiers  of 
another  prince,  and  doing  one's  self  justice. 
Letters  of  marque  are  also  extraordinary  commis- 
sions granted  by  authority  for  reparation  to  mer- 
chants taken  and  despoiled  by  strangers  at  sea; 
and  reprisals  are  only  the  retaking,  or  taking  of 
one  thing  for  another.  The  form  in  these  cases 
is,  the  sufferer  must  first  apply  to  the  lord  privy 
seal,  and  he  shall  make  out  letters  of  request  under 
the  privy  seal ;  and  if,  after  such  request  of  satisfac- 
tion made,  the  party  required  do  not,  within  conve- 
nient time,  make  due  satisfaction  or  restitution  to 
the  party  grieved,  the  lord  chancellor  stiall  make 
him  out  letters  of  marque  under  the  great 
seal ;  and  by  virtue  of  these  he  may  attack  and 
seize  the  property  of  the  aggressor  nation,  with- 
out hazard  of  being  condemned  as  a  robber  or 
pirate. 

INIakquesas,  Marquis  of  Mendoza's  Is- 
LAXDS,orI\lENDOCA's  IsLANDs,  a cluster of  islands 
discovered  by  Mendana,  a  Spanish  navigator,  in 
1595,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  who  named 
them  Marquesas  de  Mendo^a,  in  honor  of  Men- 
do^a,  viceroy  of  Peru.  Captain  Cook  touched 
at  them  in  1774  ;  and  they  have  been  since 
visited.  They  consist  of  five  in  number  :  San 
Pedro,  or  0-Niteo,  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try ;  Santa  Christina,  or  Wahitaho ;  and  La  Do- 
minica, or  0-hivahoa,  fi)rming  a  group ;  La 
Madalena,  at  the  distance  of  eight  leagues  to  the 
south  by  east,  from  the  middle  of  the  group  ; 
and  Hood's  Island,  distant  five  leagues  and  a 
half  from  the  most  eastern  point  of  La  Domi- 
nica. This  group  extends  from  138°  45'  to  140° 
30'  of  W.  long.,  and  from  b"  30'  to  10°  30'  S. 
lat.  They  have  a  bold  and  almost  rugged  as- 
pect. Some  voyagers  represent  them  as  fertile 
and  beautiful  in  the  extreme  ;  while  later  visitors 
describe  them  as  high  and  mountainous,  of  a 
barren  aspect,  and  exhibiting  numerous  volcanic 
appearances.  In  most,  if  not  in  all  of  them,  there 
are  bays,  or  coves,  which  afford  harbour  for  ship- 
ping ;  but  access  to  them  is  difficult,  owing  to 
the  frequent  sudden  squalls  of  wind.  According 
to  captain  Cook,  the  trees,  plants,  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  these  islands  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Society  Isles.  The  inhabitants  are 
said  to  be  a  beautiful  race,  but  dirty  in  their 
habits.  Their  canoes  are  very  far  inferior  in 
structure  and  appearance  to  those  of  the  Otabei- 
tans,  and  composed  of  three  pieces,  rather  rudely 
wrought,   badly    sewed    together,   and    leaking 
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throughout.  They  are  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  long,  by  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  broad ; 
their  stem  being  terminated  by  a  projecting 
piece,  which  imitates  very  imperfectly  the  flat- 
tened liead  of  a  fish  :  t!ie  stern  is  formed  by  two 
planks  four  inches  in  lliickness,  placed  an-end, 
and  rising  under  tlie  figure  of  an  S,  elongated 
and  reclined.  Sometimes  two  of  these  canoes 
are  joined  together.  The  inhabitants  have  been 
estimated  at  about  40,000. 

MARQUETRY,  or  inlaid-work,  is  composed 
of  pieces  oi  hard  fine  wood  of  dirterent  colors, 
fastened  ;n  thin  slices  on  a  grou.nd,  and  some- 
times enriched  with  other  matters,  as  tortoise- 
shell,  ivory,  tin,  and  brass.  Tliere  is  another 
kind  of  marquetry  made,  instead  of  wood,  of 
glasses  of  various  colors  ;  and  a  third,  wliere  no- 
thing but  precious  stones  and  the  ricliest  marbles 
are  used  :  but  these  are  more  properly  called 
mosaic-work.  The  art  cf  inlaying  is  .very  an- 
cient ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  passed  from  t!ie 
east  to  the  west  as  one  of  the  spoils  brought  by 
the  Romans  from  Asia.  Indeed  it  was  then  very 
simple,  nor  did  it  arrive  at  any  tolerable  perfec- 
tion till  the  fifteenth  century  among  the  Italians; 
It  however  arrived  at  its  height  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  among  the  French.  Till  John  of 
\'erona,  a  contemporary  with  Raphael,  the  finest 
works  of  this  kind  were  only  black  and  white, 
white  are  what  we  now  call  Marescoes  ;  but  he 
stained  his  wood  with  dyes  or  boiled  oils,  which 
penetrated  it.  He  went  no  farther,  however, 
than  representing  buildings  and  perspectives, 
which  require  no  great  variety  of  colors.  Those 
who  succeeded  him  not  only  improved  his  in- 
vention of  dyeing  the  wood,  by  a  secret  which 
they  found  of  burning  them  without  consuming, 
which  served  exceedingly  well  for  the  shadows, 
but  had  also  the  advantage  of  a  number  of  fine 
new  woods  of  naturally  bright  colors,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  With  these  assistances  the 
art  is  now  capable  of  imitating  almost  any  thing; 
whence  some  call  it  the  art  of  painting  in  wood. 
The  wood  to  be  used,  being  reduced  into  leaves, 
of  the  thickness  of  a  line,  is  either  stained  with 
some  color,  or  made  black  for  shadow ;  the  con- 
tours of  the  piece  are  formed  according  to  >the 
parts  of  the  design  they  are  to  represent.  The 
last  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  marquetry,  and 
that  wherein  most  patience  and  attention  are  re- 
quired. The  two  chief  instruments  used  herein 
are  the  saw  and  the  vice ;  the  one  to  hold  the 
matters  to  be  formed  ;  the  other,  to  take  off  re- 
dundances from  the  extremes.  The  vice  is  of 
wood,  having  one  of  its  chaps  fixed  ;  the  other 
moveable,  and  isiopened  and  shut  by  the  foot, 
by  a  cord  fastened  to  a  treadle.  The  leaves  to 
be  formed  (for  there  are  often  three  or  four  of  the 
same  kind  formed  together)  are  put  within  the 
chaps  of  the  vice,  after  being  glued  on  the  outer- 
most part  of  tlie  design  whose  profile  they  are  to 
follow  :  then  the  workman,  pressing  tlie  treadle, 
and  thus  holding  fast  the  piece,  with  his  saw  runs 
over  all  the  outlines  of  the  design. — By  thus  join- 
ing and  forming  three  or  four  pieces  together, 
they  not  only  gain  time,  but  the  svood  is  likewise 
the  better  enabled  to  sustain  the  efforts  of  the 
saw;  which,  how  delicate  soever  it  may  be,  and 
how  lightly  soever  the  workman  may  conduct  it, 


without  such  a  precaution  would  be  apt  to  raise 
splinters,  to  the  ruin  of  the  work.  When  the 
work  is  to  consist  of  one  single  kind  of  wood  or 
of  tortoise-shell,  on  a  copper  or  tin  ground,  or 
vice  veri;\,  they  only  form  two  leaves  on  one 
another,  i.  e.  a  leaf  of  metal,  and  a  leaf  of  wood 
or  shell :  this  they  call  sawing  in  counter  parts ; 
for,  by  filling  the  vacuities  of  one  of  the  leaves 
by  the  pieces  coming  out  of  the  other,  the  metal 
may  serve  as  a  ground  to  the  wood,  and  the  wood 
to  the  metal.  All  the  pieces  thus  formed  with 
the  saw,  and  marked  to  know  them  again,  and 
the  shadow  given  in  the  manner  already  mention- 
ed, they  veneer  or  fasten  each  in  its  place  on 
the  common  ground,  using  for  that  purpose  the 
best  English  glue.  The  whole  is  put  in  a  press 
to  dry,  planed  over,  and  polished  with  the  skin 
of  the  sea  dog,  wax,  and  shave-grass,  as  in  sim- 
ple veneering ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
in  marquetry  the  fine  branches,  and  several  of 
tl.e  more  delicate  parts  of  the  figures,  are  touch- 
ed up  and  finished  with  a  graver. 

INIA'RQUIS,  7J.  s.  ^      Fr.  inarqids;  Lat.  mar- 

Mar'qiisate.       S  c/iio.     In  England  one  of 

the  second  order  of  nobility;  next  in  rank  to  a 

duke:  Shakspeare  uses  it  for  marchioness :    the 

state  or  dignity  of  a  marquis. 

You  shall  have 
Two  noble  jwrtners  with  you  :  the  old  duchess 
Of  Norfolk,  and  the  lady  marquess  Dorset. 

Sbaks-peare, 
None  may  wear  ermine  but  princes,  and  there  is  a 
ceitain  number  of  ranks  allowed  to  dukes,  inarquisses, 
and  earls,  which  they  must  not  exceed. 

Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Marquis.  The  office  of  a  marquis  was  to 
guard  the  frontiers  and  limits  of  the  kingdom, 
which  were  called  the  marches,  from  the  Teuto- 
nic word  marche,  a  limit ;  as,  in  particular,  were 
the  marches  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  before  their 
union  with  England.  The  persons  who  had  com- 
mand there  were  called  lords  marches,  or  mar- 
quesses;  whose  authority  was  abolished  by  stat. 
27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  27,  though  the  title  had  long 
before  been  made  a  mere  honor,  Robert  \'ere 
earl  of  Oxford,  being  created  marquis  of  Dublin 
by  Richard  II.,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign. 
A  marquis  is  created  by  patent ;  his  mantle  is 
double  ermine,  three  doublings  and  a  half;  his 
title  is  most  honorable;  and  his  coronet  has 
pearls  and  strawberry  leaves  intermixed  round, 
of  equal  height. 

MAllRACCI  (Lewis),  a  very  learned  Italian, 
bornatLucca  in  1612.  He  entered  into  the  con- 
gregation of  regular  'clerks  of  the  iiiother  ot 
God,'  and  distinguished  himself  early  by  his 
learning  and  merit.  He  taught  rhetoric  seven 
years,  and  attained  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek, 
the  Hebrew,  the  Syriac,  the  Chaldee,  and  the  Ara- 
bic ;  which  last  he  taught  at  Rome.  Pope  In- 
nocent XI.  chose  him  for  his  confessor.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1700,  aged  eighty-seven.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  tracts  in  Italian  ;  but  tlie 
work  which  has  made  him  deservedly  famous  is 
his  edition  of  the  Koran,  with  a  Latin  version, 
notes,  and  confutation  of  his  own.  It  was  beau- 
tifully printed  in  2  vols,  folio,  at  I'adua  in  1G98. 
His  Latin  version  of  it,  with  notes,  and  a  synop- 
sis of  the  Mahommedan  religion,  was  published 
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by  Heineccius  at  Leipsic,  1721,  in  8vo.  Mar- 
racci  had  also  a  hand  in  the  Biblia  Sacra  Ara- 
bica  ;  Roma,  1671,  in  3  vols.J"olio 

MAR'RIAGE,  n.».     ■ 

Mar'riageable,  adj. 

Mar'RIAGE-BEI),  71.  s. 
Mar' RIAGE-CU  AMBER, 

Mar'riage-day, 
Mar'riage-iiour, 
Mar'riage-tie, 
Mar'uied,  adj. 
Marry,  v.  n.  &  v.  a. 
it  for  capable  of  union. 


Fr.  marriage;  Ital. 

maritaggio ;       barba- 
rous Lat.  maritagium, 
of     Lat.     inarito,    to 
)>marry.      The  conju- 
gal union:   marriage- 
I  able  is  of  age,  or  fit 
I  to  be  married  :  Mil- 
J  ton    beautifully  uses 
See  below.     Married 


IS  conjugal;  connubial;  belonging  to  the  mar- 
riage state:  to  marry,  to  enter  into  the  conjugal 
state.  The  numerous  compounds  of  this  word 
are  obvious  in  their  meaning. 

Let  them  marry  to  whom  they  think  best. 

Numbers  xxxvi.  6. 
As  a  mother  shall  she  meet  him,  and  receive  him 
as  a  wife  married  to  a  virgin.  Ecclus.  xv.  2. 

Thou  shall  come  iato  the  marriage  cliamber. 

Tob.  vi.  16. 
Have  you  ever  seen  pure  rose-water  kept  in  a  crys- 
stal  glass  ?  How  fine  it  looks,  how  sweet  it  smells, 
while  the  beautiful  urn  imprisons  it!  Break  the 
glass  and  let  the  water  take  its  own  course  ;  doth  it 
not  embrace  the  dust,  and  lose  all  its  former  sweet- 
ness and  fairness  ?  Truly  so  are  we,  if  we  have  not 
the  stay,  rather  than  the  restraint  of  marriage. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Neither  her  worthiness,  which  in  truth  was  great, 
nor  his  own  suffering  for  her,  which  is  wont  to  en- 
dear affection,  could  fetter  his  fickleness  ;  but,  before 
the  marriage-day  appointed,  he  had  taken  to  wife 
Baccha,  of  whom  she  complained.  Sidney. 

You'd  think  it  strange  if  I  should  marry  her. 

Shakspeare. 
The  marriage  with  his  brother's  wife 
Has  crept  too  near  his  conscience.  Id. 

I  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed, 
After  young  Arthur  claim  this  land  for  mine.  Id. 
When  Augustus  consulted  with  Mecaenas  about 
the  ;Han-w^e  of  his  daughter  Julia,  ^lecsnas  took  the 
liberty  to  tell  him,  that  he  must  either  jnarry  his 
daughter  to'  Agrippa,  or  take  away  his  life  ;  there 
was  no  third  vv-ay,  he  had  made  him  so  great. Bucon. 

The  French  king  would  have  the  disposing  of  the 
marriage  of  Bretagne,  with  an  exception  that  he 
should  not  7narry  her  himself.  Id. 

To  those  whom  death  again  did  wed. 
This  grave's  the  second  marriage-bed. 
For  though  the  hand  of  fate  could  force 
'Twixt  soul  and  body  a  divorce, 
It  could  not  sever  man  and  wife. 
Because  they  both  lived  but  one  life.  Crashau-. 
Some  married  persons,  even  in  their  marriaye,  do 
tjetter  please  God  than  some  virgins  in  their  state  of 
virginity  :  they,  by  giving  great  example  of  conjugal 
affection,  by  preserving  their  faith  unbroken,  and  by 
educating  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  please  God  in 
a  higher  degree  than  those  virgins  whose  piety  is  not 
answerable  to  their  opportunities.  Taylor. 

There  on  his  arms  and  once-loved  portrait  lay, 
Thither  our  fatal  marriayc-bed  convey.         Denham. 
They  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm  :  she  spoused,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dower,  the  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 
His  barren  leaves.  Milton. 

Every  wedding,  one  with   another,  produces  four 
children,   and   that   is   the  proportion  of  children, 


which  any  marriageable  man  or  woman  may  be  pre- 
sumed shall  have.  Graunt. 

\irgil  concludes  with  the  death  of  Turnus ;  for, 
after  that  diffic^ulty  was  removed,  /Eneas  might 
marry,  and  establish  the  Trojans. 

Dryden's  Dufresnoy, 
I  propose  that  Palamon  shall  be 
In  marriage  joined  with  beauteous  Emily, 

Dryden. 

Give  me,  to  live  and  die, 

A  spotless  maid,  witliout  the  marriage-tie.        Id. 

Thus  have  you  shunned  the  married  state.        Id. 

I  am  the  father  of  a  young  heiress,  whom  I  begin 

to  look  upon  as  marr'uigeable.  Spectator. 

In  a  late  draught  of  marrm^e-articles,  a  lady  sti- 
pulated with  her  husband,  that  she  shall  be  at  li- 
berty to  patch  on  which  side  she  pleases.  Id. 

What!  shall  the  curate  controul  me  1  Tell  him, 
that  he  shall  marry  the  couple  himself. 

Gay's  What  d'ye  call  it. 
Virgin,  awake  !  the  marriage-hour  is  nigh.    Pope. 
When  the  girls  are  twelve  years  old,  which  is  the 
marriageable  age,  their  parents  take  them  home. 

Swift. 
Were  a  man  not  to  marry  a  second  time,  it  might 
be  concluded  that  his  first  wife  had  given  him  a  dis- 
gust to  marriage;  but,  by  taking  a  second  wife,  he 
pays  the  highest  compliment  to  the  first,  by  showing 
that  she  made  him  so  happy  as  a  married  man,  that 
he  wishes  to  be  so  a  second  time.    .  .lolinson. 

A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
IMusic  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eves  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell  ; 
But  hush  !   hark  !   a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising 
knell  !  Byron. 

Marriage  is  a  contract,  both  civil  and  religi- 
ous, between  a  man  and  a  woman,  by  which 
they  engage  to  live  together  in  mutual  love  and 
friendship  for  the  ends  of  procreation,  &c.  See 
jMoral  Philosophy.  It  is  part  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  is  in  use  among  all  people.  The 
Romanists  account  it  a  sacrament.  The  first  in- 
habitants of  Greece  lived  together  without  mar- 
riage. Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  author  of  this  honorable  institution 
among  that  people.  After  the  commonwealths 
of  Greece  were  settled  marriage  was  very  much 
encouraged  by  their  laws,  and  the  abstaining 
from  it  was  discountenanced  and  in  many  places 
punished.  The  Lacedemonians  were  remarkable 
for  their  severity  towards  those  who  deferred 
marriage  beyond  a  limited  time,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  wholly  abstained  from  it.  The  Athe- 
nians had  an  express  law,  that  all  commanders, 
orators,  and  persons  intrusted  with  any  public 
affair,  should  be  married  men.  Polygamy  was 
not  generally  tolerated  in  Greece.  The  time  of 
marriage  varied  in  different  places.  The  Spar- 
tans were  not  permitted  to  marry  till  they  arrived 
at  their  full  strength,  that  the  children  might  be 
strong  and  vigorous  :  and  the  Athenian  laws  are 
said  to  have  once  ordered  that  men  should  not 
marry  till  thirty-five  years  of  age.  The  season 
of  the  year  was  the  winter,  and  particularly  the 
month  of  Ciamelion,  or  .January.  The  Greeks 
thought  it  scandalous  to  contract  marriage  within 
certain  degrees  of  consanguinity ;  whilst  most  of 
the  barbarous  nations  allowed  incestuous  mix- 
tures. j\Iost  of  the  Grecian  states,  especially 
such  as  made  any  figure,  required  their  citizens. 
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should  match  witli  none  but  citizens,  and  the 
children  were  not  allowed  to  marry  without  the 
consent  of  their  parents.  The  usual  ceremony 
in  promisir  fidelity  was  kissing  each  other,  or 
giving  their  right  hand,  which  was  a  general  form 
of  ratifying  all  agreements.  Before  the  marriage 
could  be  solemnized  the  gods  were  to  be  con- 
sulted, and  tiieir  assistance  implored  by  prayers 
and  sacrifices,  which  were  offered  to  some  of  the 
deities  that  superintended  these  affairs,  by  the 
parents  or  nearest  relations  of  the  persons  to  be 
married.  When  the  victim  was  opened  the  gall 
was  taken  out  and  thrown  behind  the  altar,  as 
being  the  seat  of  anger  and  malice,  and  therefore 
the  aversion  of  all  the  deities  who  had  the  care  of 
love,  as  well  as  those  who  became  their  votaries. 

The  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  disallow- 
ed polygamy  :  a  Roman  might  not  marry  a  wo- 
man who  was  not  a  Roman.  They  esteemed  the 
kalends,  nones,  and  ides  of  every  month  unlucky 
for  the  celebration  of  marriage,  as  well  as  the 
feast  of  the  parentalia,  and  the  whole  month  of 
May.  The  most  happy  season  in  every  respect 
was  that  which  followed  the  ides  of  June.  The 
Roman  laws  speak  of  secon  d  marriages  in  very  hard 
and  odious  terms :  Matre  jam  secundis  nuptiis  fu- 
nestata,  L.  iii.  C.  de  sec.  nuptiis.  By  these  la«s 
it  was  enacted,  that  the  effects  of  the  husband  or 
wife  deceased  should  pass  over  to  the  children, 
if  the  survivor  should  marry  a  second  time.  By 
the  law  Hac  edictali  (Cod.  de  sec.  nupt.),  the 
survivor,  upon  marrying  a  second  time,  could  not 
give  the  person  he  married  a  portion  more  than 
equal  to  that  of  the  children.  In  the  primitive 
church  the  affected  respect  to  chastity  was  car- 
ried so  high,  that  a  second  marriage  was  account- 
ed a  kind  of  legal  whoredom,  or  a  species  of 
bigamy ;  and  there  are  some  ancient  canons 
which  forbid  the  ecclesiastics  from  being  present 
at  second  marriages.  Marriage,  by  the  Mosaic 
law,  was  subject  to  several  restrictions;  thus,  by 
Levit.  xviii.  15,  a  man  was  forbidden  to  marry 
his  brother's  widow  unless  he  died  without  issue; 
in  which  case  it  became  enjoined  as  a  duty.  So 
he  was  prohibited  to  marry  his  wife's  sister, 
while  she  was  living,  ver.  18 ;  which  was  not 
forbidaen  before  the  law,  as  appears  from  the 
instance  of  Jacob.  The  ancient  Roman  law  is 
silent  on  this  head  ;  and  Papinian  is  the  first  who 
mentions  it,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Caracalla.  The  lawyers  who  came  after  him 
stretched  the  bonds  of  affinity  so  far,  that  they 
absurdly  placed  adoption  on  the  same  footing 
with  nature. 

Marriage-laws. — In  our  general  article  Law 
the  analysis  of  the  voluminous  system  of  English 
jurisprudence  was  necessarily  very  concise.  W'e 
now  propose  to  fill  up  an  essential  part  of  the 
outline,  and  in  the  present,  and  the  subsequent 
articles  of  Mastf.r  anu  SKIlVA^T,  Paulnt  anu 
Child,  &c.,  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  com- 
pendium of '  the  rights  of  persons  in  their  pri- 
vate relation,'  or,  in  other  words,  the  domestic 
law.  We  collect  a  considerable  part  of  our  ma- 
terials from  Sir  William  Blackstone's  (,'ommen- 
taries,  which,  however,  v/e  venture  to  dis])Ose  in 
a  diflerent  order,  and  to  which  we  have  added, 
from  the  recent  acts  of  parliament,  and  the  nu- 
merous reports  of  cases  adjudged  in  the  several 


courts  of  law  and  equity,  a  considerable  mass  of 
information,  that,  we  trust,  will  be  generally  in- 
teresting or  useful. 

Sect.  I. — Of  the  Legal  Requisites  of 
jNIarriage. 

The  law  of  England  considers  marriage  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  civil  contract.  The  holiness 
of  the  matrimonial  state  is  left  entirely  to  the 
ecclesiastical  law.  The  temporal  courts  have  no 
jurisdiction  to  consider  unlawful  marriage  as  a 
sin,  but  merely  as  a  civil  inconvenience.  The 
punishment,  therefore,  or  annulling  of  inces- 
tuous or  other  unscriptural  marriages,  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  spiritual  courts.  Taking  it  thus  in 
a  civil  point  of  view  the  law  treats  it  as  it  does 
all  other  contracts  :  allowing  it  to  be  good  and 
valid  in  all  cases  where  the  parties  at  the  time 
of  making  it  were,  in  the  first  place,  willing  to 
contract;  secondly,  able  to  contract;  and  lastly, 
actually  did  contract,  in  the  proper  forms  and 
solemnities  required  by  law. 

First,  They  must  be  willing  to  contract.  '  Con- 
sensus, non  concubitus,  facit  nuptias,'  is  the 
maxim  of  the  civil  law  in  this  case :  and  it  is 
adopted  by  the  common  lawyers,  who  indeed 
have  borrowed  (especially  in  ancient  times)  al- 
most all  their  notions  of  the  legitimacy  of  mar- 
riage from  the  canon  and  civil  laws. 

Secondly,  They  must  be  able  to  contract;  that 
is,  they  must  labor  under  no  disability  or  in- 
capacity. 

Tiiirdly,  The  parties  must  not  only  be  willing 
and  able  to  contract,  but  must  actually  contract 
themselves  in  due  form  of  law,  to  make  it  a  good 
civil  marriage.  Any  contract  made  per  verba 
de  praesenti,  or  in  words  of  the  present  tense; 
and,  in  case  of  cohabitation,  per  verba  de  futuro 
also,  between  persons  able  to  contract,  was  for- 
merly deemed  a  valid  marriage  to  many  pur- 
poses; and  the  parties  might  be  compelled  in 
the  spiritual  courts  to  celebrate  it  in  facie  ecclesia;. 
But  these  verbal  contracts  are  now  of  no  force, 
to  compel  a  future  marriage.  Neither  is  any 
marriage  at  present  valid,  that  is  not  celebrated 
in  some  parish  church,  or  public  chapel,  unless 
by  dispensation  from  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. It  must  also  be  preceded  by  publication 
of  banns,  or  by  license  from  the  spiritual  judge. 
Many  other  formalities  are  likewise  prescribed  by 
the  statutes,  the  neglect  of  which,  though  penal, 
does  not  invalidate  the  marriage.  It  is  iield  to  be 
also  essential  lo  a  marriage,  that  it  be  performed 
by  a  person  in  holy  orders,  though  the  interven- 
tion of  a  priest  to  solemnize  this  contract  is  merely 
juris  positivi,  and  not  juris  naturalis  aut  divini. 
But,  as  the  law  now  stands,  we  may  upon  the 
whole  collect,  that  no  marriage  by  the  temporal 
law  is  ipso  facto  void,  that  is  celebrated  by  a 
person  in  orders, — in  a  parish  church,  or  public 
chapel  (or  elsewhere  by  special  dispensation),  in 
pursuance  of  banns  or  license,  between  single 
persons— consenting,— of  sound  mind,— and  of 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years; — or  of  the  age  of 
fourteen  in  males  and  twelve  in  females,  vvitl. 
consent  of  parents  or  guardians,  or  without  it  in 
case  of  widowhood.  And  no  marriage  is  void- 
able by  the  ecclesiastical  law  after  the  death  of 
either  of  the  parties;  nor  during  their  lives,  un 
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less  for  the  canonical  impediments  of  pre-con- 
tract (if  tliat  indeed  still  exists),  of  consanguinity, 
and  of  affinity  ;  or  corporal  imbecility  subsisting 
previous  to  the  marriage. 

We  deem  it  necessary  to  add,  to  this  general 
outline,  some  particulars  collected  from  the  se- 
veral marriage  acts  which  have  been  passed 
during  the  present  reign. 

1.  According  to  the  late  act,  4  Geo.  IV.  chap. 
76,  the  bmitis  must  be  published  in  an  audible 
manner  in  the  parish  ciiurch,  or  a  public  chapel 
belonging  to  the  parish  wiiere  the  parties  re- 
side, upon  three  Sundays  preceding  the  mar- 
riage, during  the  morning  service,  immediately 
after  the  second  lesson ;  or  the  evening  service 
if  there  be  none  in  the  morning.  If  the  parlies 
reside  in  different  parishes  the  banns  are  to  be 
published  in  both.  The  names,  places,  and  time 
of  abode  of  the  parties,  must  be  given  to  the  mi- 
nister seven  days  prior  to  the  publication. 

2.  By  the  5  Sc  G  Cieo.  IV.,  marriages  are  de- 
clared legal  which  are  solemnized  in  any  otlier 
place  than  the  parish  church  and  chapel,  to  which 
other  place  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  may  have 
granted  a  license  for  the  solemnization  of  mar- 
riages. 

3.  If  the  marriage  be  not  solemnized  within 
three  months  after  the  first  publication,  it  is  ne- 
cessary they  should  be  republished.  The  same 
period  is  prescribed  in  the  case  of  an  intended 
marriage  by  license. 

4.  The  license  can  only  be  granted  for  the 
parish  or  cliapelry  in  which  one  of  the  parties 
has  resided  for  fifteen  days  next  before  the  grant- 
ing of  the  license.  One  of  the  parties  must  per- 
sonally swear  before  the  surrogate  that  he  or  she 
believes  there  is  no  impedimentof  kindred,  or  alli- 
ance,or  any  other  lawful  cause,nor  any  suit  pending 
to  hinder  the  marriage.  It  must  also  be  sworn  that 
one  of  the  parties  has  had  his  or  her  usual  place 
of  abode  for  fifteen  days  immediately  preceding 
the  license  within  the  parish  or  chapelry,  where 
the  marriage  is  to  be  solemnized.  In  case  either 
of  the  parties,  not  being  a  widow  or  widower,  is 
under  twenty-one  years,  it  must  be  sworn  that 
the  consent  of  the  person,  whose  consent  is  re- 
quisite, has  been  obtained.  And,  if  there  be  no 
person  having  authority  to  consent,  then  upon 
oath  to  that  effect,  by  the  party  requiring  the  li- 
cense, such  license  may  be  granted. 

5.  Bi/  special  license,  or  dispensation,  from 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  marriages  may  be 
celebrated  at  a  private  house,  out  of  canonical 
hours  in  the  evening,  or  in  other  parish  churches 
than  where  one  of  tlie  parties  resides. 

6.  The  solemnization  is  prohibited  during 
Lent  and  on  fasting  days ;  but  persons  may 
marry  under  license  during  Lent  although  the 
banns  cannot  then  be  published. 

7.  When  the  solemnisation  has  taken  place, 
whether  after  publication  of  banns,  or  under  li- 
cense, it  is  not  only  unnecessary  to  give  evidence 
tiiat  the  usual  place  of  abode  of  one  of  the  parties 
for  the  lime  required  by  the  act  was  in  the 
parish  where  the  marriage  took  place,  but  no 
evidence  can  be  received  to  the  contrary  in  any 
suit  regarding  the  validity  of  such  marriage.  4 
Geo.  IV.  chap.  76,  sec.  26. 

8.  Marriages  must  be  solemnized  before  two 


or  more  credible  witnesses  besides  the  minister 
who  celebrate;?  the  same.     Ibid.  sec.  28. 

9.  Immediately  after  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage  an  entry  is  to  be  made  in  the  Register 
book,  in  which  must  be  expressed  that  the  mar- 
riage was  by  banns  or  license,  and,  if  the  parties 
were  under  age,  with  consent  of  the  parents,  &c. ; 
such  entry  to  be  signed  by  the  minister,  and  by 
tiie  parties  married,  and  attested  by  the  two  wit- 
nesses.    Ibid. 

10.  Grettui  Green,  and  other  places  in  Scotland. 
— The  marriages  which  take  place  there  are 
deemed  valid,  if  the  consent  of  the  parties  be 
fairly,  and  not  fraudulently  obtained,  and  if  the 
ceremony  be  performed  according  to  the  mode 
required  by  the  law  of  Scotland. 

Sect.  II. — Of  Canonical  Impediments. 

In  general  all  persons  are  able  to  contract 
themselves  in  marriage,  unless  they  labor  under 
some  particular  disabilities  and  incapacities, 
canonical  or  civil.  Such  as  are  canonical  are 
deemed  sufficient  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws  to 
avoid  the  marriage  in  the  spiritual  court;  but 
these  in  our  law  only  make  the  marriage  voidable, 
and  not  ipso  facto  void,  until  sentence  of  nullity 
be  obtained.  Of  this  nature  are  pre-contract, 
consanguinity,  or  relation  by  blood;  and  affinity, 
or  relation  by  marriage;  and  some  particular 
corporal  infirmities.  And  these  canonical  disa- 
bilities are  either  grounded  upon  the  express 
words  of  the  divine  law,  or  are  consequences 
plainly  deducible  from  tliem  :  it  llierefore  being 
sinful  in  the  persons,  who  labor  under  them,  to 
attempt  to  contract  matrimony  together,  they  are 
properly  the  object  of  the  ecclesiastical  magis- 
trates' coercion;  in  order  to  separate  tiie  offen- 
ders, and  inflict  penance  for  the  offence,  pro 
salute  animarum.  But  such  marriages  not  being 
void  ab  initio,  but  voidable  only  by  the  sentence 
of  separation,  they  are  esteemed  valid  to  all  civil 
purposes,  unless  such  separation  is  actually  made 
during  the  life  of  the  parties.  For,  after  the  death 
of  cither  of  tliem,  the  courts  of  common  law  will 
not  suffer  the  spiritual  court  to  declare  such 
marriages  to  have  been  void  ;  because  such  decla- 
ration cannot  now  tend  to  the  reformation  of  the 
parties. 

These  canonical  disabilities  being  entirely  the 
province  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  our  books 
are  perfectly  silent  concerning  them.  But  there 
are  a  few  statutes,  which  serve  as  directories  to 
those  courts,  of  which  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
notice.  By  statute  32  lien.  VIII.,  c.  38,  it  is 
declared,  that  all  persons  may  lawfully  marry, 
but  such  as  are  prohibited  by  God's  law  ;  and 
that  all  marriages  contracted  by  lawful  persons 
in  the  face  of  the  church,  and  consummated  with 
bodily  knowledge,  and  frui-t  of  children,  shall  be 
indissoluble.  And  (because  in  the  times  of 
popery  a  great  variety  of  degrees  of  kindred  were 
made  impediments  to  marriage,  which  impedi- 
ments might  however  be  bought  oft"  for  money) 
it  is  declared  by  the  same  statute,  that  nothing 
(God's  law  excepted)  shall  impeach  any  marriage 
but  wjthin  the  Levitical  degrees ;  the  farthest  of 
which  is  that  between  uncle  and  niece.  By  the 
same  statute  all  impediments,  arising  from  pre- 
contracts to  other  persons,  were  abolished  acd 
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declared  of  none  effect,  unless  they  had  been 
consumuiated  with  bodily  knowledge  :  in  which 
case  the  canon  law  holds  such  contract  to  bo  a 
marriage  de  facto.  But  this  branch  of  the  statute 
was  repealed  by  statute  2  &  3  Edward  VI. 
c.  23. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  4  Geo.  IV. 
c.  76,  sect.  27,  enacts  'that  in  no  case  whatsoever 
shall  any  suit  or  proceedings  be  had  in  any  ec- 
clesiastical court,  in  order  to  compel  a  celebra- 
tion of  any  marriage  i-n  facie  ecclesioe,  by  reason 
of  any  contract  of  matrimony  whatsoever,  whether 
per  verba  de  praesenti,  or  per  verba  de  futuro.' 
There  was  a  similar  provision  in  the  previous 
general  marriage  act  of  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33,  which 
Blackstone  observes  might  collaterally  extend 
to  revive  the  clause  of  Henry  VIII. 's  statute, 
and  thus  abolish  the  impediment  of  pre-contract. 

Of  the  prohibited  degrees. — Marriage  is  pro- 
hibited'under  the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity 
according  to  the  civil  law,  except  in  the  ascend- 
ing or  descending  line.  It  is  scarcely  possible, 
however,  that  any  one  should  marry  his  issue  in 
the  fourth  degree.  Between  collateral  branches, 
all  who  are  in  the  fourth,  or  any  higher  degree, 
are  permitted  to  marry.  Thus  first  cousins  are 
in  the  fourth  degree ;  a  nephew  and  great  aunt 
are  in  the  fourth  degree;  and,  though  a  man  may 
not  marry  his  grandmother,  he  may  marry  her 
sister. 

These  rules  apply  to  the  same  degrees  of  af- 
finity by  marriage  ;  but  the  affinity  must  be  in  a 
direct  Hue  :  thus  the  relations  by  consanguinity 
of  the  luisband  are  not  related  to  those  of  the 
wife,  and  consequently  two  brothers  may  marry 
two  sisters ;  or  a  father  and  son  a  mother  and 
daughter. 

Sect.  III. — Of  Civil  Impediments. 

The  other  sort  of  disabilities  are  those  which 
are  created,  or  at  least  enforced,  by  the  municipal 
laws.  And,  though  some  of  them  may  be  grounded 
on  natural  law,  yet  they  are  regarded  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  not  so  much  in  the  lisht  of  any 
moral  off"ence,  as  on  account  of  the  civil  incon- 
veniences they  draw  after  them.  These  civil  dis- 
abilities make  the  contract  void  ab  initio,  and 
not  merely  voidable ;  not  that  they  dissolve  a 
contract  already  formed,  but  they  render  the 
parties  incapable  of  forming  any  contract  at  all : 
they  do  not  put  asunder  those  who  are  joined 
together,  but  they  previously  hinder  the  junction. 
And,  if  any  persons  under  these  legal  incapaci- 
ties come  together,  it  is  a  meretricious,  and  not  a 
matrimonial,  union. 

1.  Prior  marriage. — The  first  of  these  legal 
disabilities  is  a  prior  marriage,  or  having  another 
husband  or  wife  living;  in  which  case,  besides 
the  penalties  consequent  upon  it  as  a  felony,  the 
second  marriage  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
void. 

2.  Want  of  age. — This  is  sufficient  to  avoid 
all  other  contracts,  on  account  of  imbecility  of 
judgment  in  the  parties  contracting  ;  a  fortiori, 
therefore,  it  ought  to  avoid  tliis,  the  most  impor- 
tant contract  of  any.  Therefore  if  a  boy  under 
fourteen,  or  a  girl  under  twelve  years  of  age,  mar- 
ries, tills  marriage  is  inchoate  and  imperfect; 
and,  when  either  of  them  comes  to  the  age  of 
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consent  aforesaid,  they  niay  disagree  and  declare 
the  marriage  void,  without  any  divorce  or  sen- 
tence in  the  spiritual  court.  This  is  founded  on 
the  civil  law.  But  the  canon  law  pays  a  greater 
regard  to  the  conslilutiou  than  the  age  of  tlie 
parties;  for,  if  they  are  habiles  ad  matriinonium, 
it  is  a  good  marriage,  whatever  their  age  may  be. 
And  in  our  law  it  is  so  far  a  marriage,  that,  if  at 
the  age  of  consent  they  agree  to  continue  too^e- 
ther,  they  need  not  be  married  again.  If  the 
husband  be  of  years  of  discretion,  and  the  wife 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  when  she  comes  to 
years  of  discretion,  he  may  disagree  as  well  as 
she  may  :  for  in  contracts  the  obligation  must 
be  mutual ;  both  must  be  bound  or  neither :  and 
so  it  is  vice  versa,  when  the  wife  is  of  years  of 
discretion  and  the  husband  under. 

3.  TI'a?i^  of  consent  of  parents  or  guardians. — 
By  the  common  law,  if  the  parties  themselves 
were  of  the  age  of  consent,  there  wanted  no 
other  concurrence  to  make  the  marriage  valid, 
and  this  was  agreeable  to  the  canon  law.  But, 
by  several  statutes,  penalties  of  £100  are  laid  on 
every  clergyman  who  married  a  couple  either 
without  publication  of  banns  (which  may  give 
notice  to  parents  or  guardians),  or  without  a  li- 
cense, to  obtain  which  the  consent  of  parents  or 
guardians  must  be  sworn  to;  and,  by  the  4  Geo. 
VL  c.  76,  persons  solemnising  marriage,  under 
the  pretence  of  being  in  holy  orders,  shall  be 
transported  for  fourteen  years. 

By  the  stat.  4  &  5  P.  &  M.  c.  8,  whosoever 
married  any  woman  child  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen years,  without  consent  of  parents  or  guar- 
dians, was  subject  to  fine,  or  five  years'  imprison- 
ment :  and  her  estate,  during  the  husband's  life, 
went  to  the  next  heir.  The  civil  law  required 
the  consent  of  the  parent  or  tutor  at  all  ages ; 
unless  the  children  were  emancipated,  or  out  of 
the  parents'  power ;  and,  if  such  consent  from  the 
father  was  wanting,  the  marriage  was  null,  and 
the  children  illegitimate ;  but  tire  consent  of  the 
mother  or  guardians,  if  unreasonably  withheld, 
might  be  redressed  and  supplied  by  the  judge,  or 
the  president  of  the  province  ;  and,  if  the  father 
was  non  compos,  a  similar  remedy  was  given. 

Under  the  act  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  76,  sect.  22,  mar- 
riages are  declared  void,  in  case  the  persons 
knowingly  and  wilfully  marry  in  any  other  place 
than  a  church  or  chapel  where  banns  may  be 
lawfully  published  (unless  by  spiritual  license), 
or  knowingly  and  wilfully,  marry  without  due 
publication  of  the  banns  or  license  from  the  pro- 
per authority  ;  or,  knowingly  and  wilfully,  con- 
sent to  the  solemnisation  by  a  person  not  in  holy 
orders. 

In  all  other  cases  of  fraud  or  false  swearing, 
or  other  irregularity,  the  marriage  itself  is  valid, 
though  the  parties  are  liable  to  punishment,  and 
forfeiture  of  property.  Though  fraud  is  some- 
times a  ground  for  annulling  a  marriage,  as  in 
the  instance  of  using  a  false  name  in  the  license 
or  publication  of  banns ;  yet  if  the  name  was 
not  assumed  to  defraud  the  other  party,  or  the 
parents,  the  fictitious  name  will  not  invalidate 
the  marriage. 

By  the  23d  section  when  a  valid  marriage  is 
solemnised  between  parties,  under  age,  contrary 
to  the  act,  by  false  oatli,  or  fraud,  tlie  guilty  party 
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forfeits,  for  the  benefit  of  the  imiocent  ))arty,  or 
the  issue  of  tiie  marriage,  in  such  manner  as  a 
court  of  equity  may  direct,  all  property  accruing 
from  the  marriage. 

4.  Want  of  reason. — Without  a  competent 
share  of  reason,  as  no  other,  so  neither  can  the 
matrimonial  contract,  be  valid.  It  was  formerly 
adjudged  lliat  the  issue  of  an  idiot  was  legiti- 
mate, and  consetjuently  that  liis  marriage  was 
valid.  But  uindern  resolutions  have  adliered  to 
the  reason  of  the  civil  law,  by  determining  tliat 
the  marriage  of  a  lunatic,  not  being  in  a  lucid 
interval,  was  absolutely  void.  But,  as  it  might 
be  difficult  to  i)rove  the  exact  state  of  the  party's 
mind  at  the  actual  celebration  of  the  nuptials, 
upon  this  account  (concurring  with  some  private 
famUy  reason.<i),  the  stat.  15  Geo.  II.  c.  30  has 
provided,  that  the  marriage  of  lunatics  and  persons 
under  phrenzies  (if  found  lunatics  under  a  com- 
mission, or  committed  to  the  care  of  trustees  by 
any  act  of  parliament),  before  they  are  declared 
of  sound  mind  by  the  lord  chancellor,  or  tiie 
majority  of  such  trustees,  shall  be  totally  void. 

Sfxt.  IV. — Of   Marriages   Celebrated 
Abroad. 

By  the  4  Geo.  IV.  cliap.  01,  sect.  1,  marriages 
solemnised  by  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  chapel  or  house  of  any  Britisii 
ambassador,  or  minister  residing  within  tlie 
country,  to  the  court  of  which  he  is  accredited, 
or  in  the  chapel  of  any  British  factory  abroad, 
or  in  the  house  of  a  Britisii  subject  residing  at 
such  factory,  are  declared  valid.  So  also  are 
marriages  solemnised  within  the  British  lines 
by  any  cliaplain  or  officer,  or  other  person 
officiating  under  the  orders  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  a  British  army  serving  abroad. 

But,  in  order  to  affect  property  in  foreign 
countries,  the  marriages  of  British  subjects  must 
take  place  according  to  the  laws  of  those 
countries.  Thus,  in  France  and  the  Netherlands, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  consent  of  both  the 
parents,  if  alive,  be  given  for  each  party, 
and,  if  dead,  the  certificates  of  their  burial  must 
be  duly  authenticated  by  tiie  foreign  consul 
resident  in  England. 

Sect.  V. — Of  the  Dissolution  of  Mar- 
riages. 

We  are  next  to  consider  the  manner  in  which 
marriages  may  be  dissolved ;  and  this  is  either 
by  death  or  divorce.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
divorce,  the  one  total,  the  other  partial ;  the  one 
a  vinculo  matrimonii,  the  other  merely  ii  inensa 
et  thoro.  1.  Tiie  total  divorce,  a  vinculo  matri- 
monii, must  be  for  some  of  the  canonical  causes 
of  impediment  before  mentioned;  and  those  ex- 
isting before  the  marriage,  as  is  always  the  case 
in  consanguinity  ;  not  supervenient,  or  arising 
afterwards,  as  may  be  the  case  in  affinity  or  cor- 
poral imbecility.  For,  in  cases  of  total  divorce, 
the  marriage  is  declared  null,  as  having  been  ab- 
solutely unlav;ful  ab  initio;  and  die  parties  are 
therefore  separated  pro  salute  animarum :  for 
which  reason,  as  was  before  observed,  no  divorce 
can  be  obtained,  but  during  the  life  of  the  par- 
ties. The  issue  of  such  marriage  as  is  thus 
entirely  dissolved    are  bastards.     Of  late  years 


divorces  ;\  vinculo  matrimonii,  by  reason  of 
adultery,  have  frequently  been  grunted  by  act  of 
parliament. 

2.  Divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  is  when  the  mar- 
riage is  just  and  lawful,  and  therefore  the  law  is 
tender  of  dissolving  it ;  but,  tor  some  superve- 
nient cause,  it  becomes  improper  or  impossible 
for  the  parties  to  hve  together :  as  in  the  case  of 
intolerable  ill  temper*  or  adultery,  in  cither  of 
the  parties.  For  the  canon  law,  which  the  com- 
mon law  follows  in  this  case,  deems  so  highly 
and  with  such  mysterious  reverence  of  the  nup- 
tial tie,  that  it  will  not  allow  it  to  be  unloosed 
for  any  cause  whatsoever  tliat  arises  after  the 
union  is  made.  And  this  is  said  to  be  built  on 
tiic  divine  revealed  law;  though  that  expressly 
assigns  incontinence  as  a  cause,  and  indeed  tiie 
only  cause,  why  a  man  may  put  away  his  wile, 
and  marry  another.  The  civil  law,  which  is 
partly  of  pagan  original,  allows  many  causes  of 
absolute  divorce  ;  and  some  of  them  pretty 
severe  ones  (as  if  a  wife  goes  to  the  theatre  or 
the  public  games,  without  the  knowledge  anil 
consent  of  the  husband);  but  among  tliem  adul- 
tery is  the  principal,  and  with  reason  named  the 
first.  But  with  us  in  England  adulter)  is  only 
a  cause  of  separation  from  bed  and  board  :  for 
which  the  best  reason  that  can  be  given  is,  that, 
if  divorces  were  allowed  to  depend  upon  a  mat- 
ter within  the  power  of  either  of  the  parties,  they 
would  probably  be  extremely  frequent ;  as  was 
tiie  case  when  divorces  were  allowed  for  canon-, 
ical  disabilities,  on  the  mere  confession  of  tlie 
parties,  which  is  now  prohibited  by  the  canons. 

3.  In  case  of  divorce,  li  mensa  et  thoro,  the 
law  allows  alimony  to  the  wife,  which  is  that 
allowance  which  is  made  to  a  woman  for  her 
support  out  of  the  husband's  estate  ;  being 
settled  at  the  discretion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
judge,  on  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  This  is  so;netimes  called  her  esto- 
vers; for  which,  if  he  refuses  payment,  there  is 
(besides  the  ordinary  process  of  excommunica- 
tion) a  writ  at  common  lav,,  de  estoveriis  haben- 
dis,  in  order  to  recover  it.  It  is  generally  pro- 
portioned to  the  rank  and  quality  of  the  parties. 
But  in  case  of  elopement,  and  living  with  an 
adulterer,  the  law  allows  her  no  alimony. 

Sect.  VI. — Of  the  Rights  and  Liabilities 
consequent  upon  Marriage. 

Having  thus  shown  how  marriages  may  be 
made  and  dissolved,  we  come  now  to  the  legal 
consequences  of  such  making  or  dissolution. 
By  marriage  the  husband  and  wife  are  one  per- 
son in  law  :  that  is,  the  very  being  or  legal  exis- 
tence of  the  woman  is  suspended  during  the 
marriage,  or  at  least  is  incorporated  and  con- 
solidated into  that  of  the  husband  :  under  whose 
wing,  protection,  and  cover,  she  performs  every 
thing;  and  is  therefore  called  in  our  law-french 

*  It  is  doubtful  whether  ill  temper  alone  is  a  suf- 
ficient cause  for  a  divorce.  Marriage  is  considered 
indissoluble,  and  the  courts  are  not  accustomed  to 
interfere,  unless  there  exists  sometliing  which  ren- 
ders co-habitation  unsafe,  or  likely  to  be  attended 
with  injury  to  the  person,  or  to  the  health,  of  the 
party  applying. 
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a  feme  covert,  fcEinina  viro  co-operta,  is  said  to 
be  coverl-baroii,  or  under  the  protection  and 
influence  of  her  husband,  her  baron,  or  lord  ; 
and  her  condition  during  l>er  marriage  is  called 
lier  coverture.  '  Upon  tliis  principle,  of  a  union 
of  person  in  husband  and  wife,  depend  almost 
all  the  legal  rights,  duties,  and  disabilities  that 
either  of  them  acquire  by  the  marriage. 

As  TO  THE  Husband.  1.  0/ his  rig/its  to  pro- 
perty/.— Tlie  freehold  or  right  of  possession  of 
the  wife's  lauds,  vests  in  the  husband  immediate- 
ly upon  the  marriage,  but  the  right  of  property 
is  still  preserved  to  her.     1  Just.  351. 

If  the  husband  survives  his  wife  he  may  ad- 
minister, and  is  entitled  for  his  own  benefit  to 
all  her  chattels  real,  things  in  action,  trusts,  and 
every  other  species  of  personal  property,  whether 
actually  vested  in  her  and  reduced  into  possession, 
or  contingent,  or  recoverable  only  by  action  or  suit. 

He  may  dispose  of  chattels  real  during  the 
wife's  life,  and,  if  he  survives  her,  they  vest  in 
him  absolutely  ;  but  if  he  makes  no  disposition, 
and  she  survives,  they  belong  to  her. 

Where  a  woman  conveys  her  property  before 
marriage,  without  the  privity  of  the  intended 
husband,  it  is  fraudulent  and  may  be  set  aside.  2 
Ves.  194.  And  the  husband  is  entitled  to  the 
income  of  his  wife's  equitable  interest,  unless  he 
has  received  some  fortune  with  her,  or  has  mis- 
behaved, as  by  running  away  with  a  ward  of  the 
court.  4  Ves.  15.  Where  the  wife  permitted 
the  husband  to  receive  her  separate  income  from 
lime  to  time,  the  court  will  only  order  an  account 
for  one  year.     11  Ves.  225. 

2.  0/  his  power. — The  husband  (by  the  old 
law)  might  give  his  wife  moderate  correction. 
For,  as  he  is  to  answer  for  her  misbehaviour,  the 
law  thought  it  reasonable  to  intrust  him  with  this 
power  of  restraining  her,  by  domestic  chastise- 
ment, in  the  same  moderation  that  a  man  is  al- 
lowed to  correct  his  apprentices  or  children;  for 
whom  the  master  or  parent  is  also  liable  in  some 
cases  to  answer.  But  this  power  of  correction 
was  confined  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  the 
husband  was  prohibited  from  using  any  violence 
to  his  wife,  aliter  quam  ad  virum,  ex  causa  regi- 
minis  et  castigationis  uxoris  suae,  licitc  et  ratio- 
nabiliter  pertinet.  The  civil  law  gave  the  husband 
the  same,  or  a  larger,  authority  over  his  wife ; 
allowing  iiim  for  some  misdemeanors,  flagellis  et 
fustibus  acriter  verberare  uxorem  ;  for  others 
'^u.ly  modicam  castigationem  adhibere.  But 
with  us,  in  the  politer  reign  of  Charles  II.,  this 
power  of  correction  began  to  be  doubted  :  and 
a  wife  may  now  have  a  security  of  the  peace 
against  her  husband ;  or  in  return  a  husband 
against  his  wife.  Yet  the  lower  rank  of  people, 
who  were  always  fond  of  the  old  common  law, 
still  claim  and  exert  their  ancient  privilege,  and 
the  courts  of  law  will  still  permit  a  husband  to 
restrain  a  wife  of  her  liberty,  in  case  of  any  gross 
misbehaviour. 

A  man  cannot  grant  any  thing  to  his  wife,  or 
enter  into  covenant  with  her,  for  the  grant  would 
be  to  suppose  her  separate  existence;  and  to 
covenant  with  her,  would  be  only  to  covenant 
with  himself:  and  therefore  it  is  generally  true 
that  all  compacts  made  between  husband  and 
wife,  when  single,  are  voided  by  intermarriage. 


A  woman,  indeed,  may  be  attorney  for  her  hus- 
band ;  for  that  implies  no  separation  from,  but 
is  ratiier  a  representation  of,  her  lord. 

3.  Of  his  liabilities. — The  husband  is  bound 
to  provide  his  wife  with  necessaries  by  law,  as 
much  as  himself;  and,  if  she  contracts  debts  for 
them,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  them;  but,  for  any 
thing  besides  necessaries,  he  is  not  chargeable. 
The  husband  is  also  liable  to  pay  the  debts  of 
his  wife  before  marriage  ;  for  he  has  adopted  her 
and  her  circumstances. 

And  Avhere  a  husband  goes  abroad  and  leaves 
his  wife,  who  dies  in  his  absence,  a  tliird  person 
who  voluntarily  pays  the  expenses  of  iier  funeral 
(suitable  to  the  rank  and  fortune  of  her  husband), 
though  without  the  knowledge  of  the  husband, 
may  recover  from  him  the  money  so  laid  out, 
especially  if  such  third  person  be  the  father  of 
the  wife.  1  H.  Black.  90.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  such  third  person  can  recover  from  the 
husband  money  which  he  has  expended  after  the 
death  of  the  wife  in  discharging  debts  which  she 
had  contracted  in  her  husband's  absence. 

The  husband  must  answer  for  the  trespass  of 
his  wife  :  if  a  feme  covert  slander  any  person  the 
husband  and  wife  must  be  jointly  sued  and  exe- 
cution will  be  awarded  against  him.  There  are 
instances  of  a  husband  being  committed  to  prison 
till  his  wife  should  perform  a  certain  act ;  but, 
where  he  made  it  appear  that  he  could  not  pre- 
vail on  her,  he  was  discharged.     5  Ves.  848. 

4.  Of  the  exceptions  to  the  general  liabiliti/ of 
a  husband. — He  is  not  liable  in  an  action  for 
the  use  and  occupation  of  a  house  by^  his  wife 
whilst  unmarried.  1  Taunt.  &  B.  50.  Nor  is 
he  bound  to  maintain  the  wife's  children  by 
a  former  husband,  though  they  were  main- 
tained by  the  widow  before  her  second  marriage, 
at  which  time  the  second  husband  acquired 
her  former  means.  4  East's  R.  76. '  A  husband 
is  not  bound  to  receive,  nor  is  he  liable  to  pay  for 
necessaries  found  to  his  wife  after  she  has  com- 
mitted adultery,  though  he  has  before  committed 
adultery  himself  and  turned  her  out  of  doors 
without  any  imputation  on  her  conduct.  6  Term. 
II.  603.  But  where  the  wife  having  committed 
adultery  and  the  husband  left  her  in  his  house 
with  two  children  bearing  his  name,  but  without 
making  any  provision  for  her  in  consequence  of 
the  separation,  and  she  continued  in  a  state  of 
adultery,  the  court  of  common  pleas  held  that  the 
husband  should  be  liable  for  necessaries  furnish- 
ed to  her,  unless  it  appear  that  the  creditor  know 
or  ought  to  have  known  the  circumstances  under 
which  she  was  living.     1  Bos.  &  Pul.  226. 

It  is  a  question  of  fact  whether  a  tradesman, 
who  furnishes  goods  to  a  wife,  gives  credit  to 
her  or  her  husband.  If  the  credit  is  given  to  her, 
tiie  husband  is  not  liable,  though  the  wife  lives 
with  him,  and  he  sees  her  in  possession  of  some 
of  the  goods.  5  Taunt.  356.  No  ill  treatment 
by  the  husband  of  the  wife,  short  of  personal 
violence,  or  such  as  to  induce  a  reasonable  fear 
of  it,  will  enable  a  stranger  to  maintain  an  action 
auainst  the  husband  for  necessaries  supplied  her 
subsequently  to  leaving  his  house.  3  Taunt. 
421.  if  a  husband  makes  his  wife  an  allowance 
for  clothes,  kc,  which  is  constantly  paid  her,  it 
is  said  lie  shall  not  be  charged.  1  Sid.  109.  And, 
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if  he  forbids  particular  persons  to  trust  her,  he 
will  not  be  charjxeable ;  but  a  prohibition  in  ge- 
neral not  to  trust  her,  by  advertisement  in  the 
newspapers,  is  no  legal  notice.  1  Vent.  42.  If  the 
wife  pawn  her  clothes,  and  afterwards  borrow  mo- 
ney to  redeem  them,  the  husband  is  not  chargeable, 
unless  he  were  consenting,  or  that  the  fi^^t  sum 
came  to  his  use.  2  Show.  283.  If  she  take  up 
goods,  and  pawn  them  before  made  into  clothes, 
the  husband  shall  not  pay  for  them,  because  they 
never  came  to  Ids  use ;  but  it  is  otherwise  if 
made  up  and  worn.     1  Salk.  118. 

As  TO  Tii  r.  Wife.  1 .  Of  lier  righti,  privileges, 
ami  disuliililies.— In  the  civil  law  the  husband 
and  the  wife  are  considered  as  two  distinct  per- 
sons ;  and  may  have  separate  estates,  contracts, 
debts,  and  injuries;  and  therefore,  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts,  a  woman  may  sue,  and  be 
sued,  without  her  husband. 

2.  A  woman  may,  before  marriage,  with  the 
consent  of  her  intended  husband,  convey  all  her 
stock  in  trade  and  furniture  to  trustees,  to  enable 
her  to  carry  on  her  business  separately  ;  and  if 
the  husband  do  not  intermeddle  with  them,  and 
there  be  no  fraud,  such  effects  (though  fluctuat- 
ing) are  not  liable  to  his  debts.  But  whether 
the  trade  be  carried  on  solely  by  the  wife,  or 
jointly  with  the  husband,  is  a  question  of  fact  for 
the  jury  ;  and,  if  they  determine  the  latter,  the 
stock  in  trade  is  liable  to  the  debts  of  the  hus- 
band. But,  even  in  such  a  case,  the  furniture  is 
not  liable,  though  removed  to  the  husband's 
house.  And  it  is  no  objection  to  -such  a  settle- 
ment that  there  is  no  inventory  of  the  goods 
intended  to  be  thus  settled.  The  question  in  all 
such  cases  is,  whether  the  possession  is  consistent 
with  the  deed.     3  Term  Rep.  618,  20. 

A  bond,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of 
money,  after  the  obliger's  death,  made  to  a  wo- 
man, in  contemplation  of  the  obligor's  mairying 
her,  and  intended  for  hpr  benefit,  tf  she  should 
survive,  is  not  released  by  their  marriage. 

^.  A  wife  may  sue  a  supplicavit  in  Chancery 
against  her  husband,  and  to  find  sureties  not  to 
beat  or  evd  intreat  her.  13  East.  172,  u.  And, 
where  there  are  articles  of  separation  between  the 
husband  and  wife,  if  the  husband  afterwards 
confine  her,  she  may  have  a  habeas  corpus,  and 
be  set  at  liberty.     13  East.  173,  n. 

4.  Though  our  law  in  general  considers  a  man 
and  wife  as  one  person,  yet  there  are  some 
instances  in  which  she  is  separately  consider- 
ed as  inferior  to  him,  and  acting  by  his  com- 
pulsion. And  therefore  all  deeds  executed  and 
acts  done  by  her,  during  her  coverture,  are 
void,  except  it  be  a  fine,  or  the  like  matter  of 
record,  in  which  case  she  must  be  solely  and 
secretly  examined  to  learn  if  her  act  be  voluntary. 
She  cannot  by  will  devise  lands  to  her  husband, 
unless  under  special  circumstances  ;  for  at  the 
time  of  making  it  she  is  supposed  to  be  under 
his  coercion.  And  in  some  felonies,  and  other 
inferior  crimes,  committed  by  her,  through  -con- 
straint of  her  husband,  the  law  excuses,  her ; 
but  this  extends  not  to  treason  or  murder. 

5.  Ifthe  wife  be  injured,  in  her  person  orher  pro- 
perty, she  can  bring  no  action  for  redress  without 
her  liusband's  concurrence,  and  in  his  name,  as 
well  as  her  own  ;  neither  can  she  be  sued,  without 


making  the  husband  a  defendant.  There  is  indeed 
one  case  where  the  wife  shall  sue,  and  be  sued, 
as  a  feme  sole,  viz.  where  the  husband  has  abjured 
the  realm,  or  is  banished  ;  for  then  he  is  dead  ia 
law;  and  the  husband  being  thus  disabled  to 
sue  for,  or  defend  the  wife,  it  would  be  most 
unreasonable  if  she  had  no  remedy,  or  could 
make  no  defence  at  all. 

6.  But  in  trials  of  any  sort  they  are  not 
allowed  to  be  evidence  for,  or  against,  each  other; 
partly,  because  it  is  impossible  their  testimony 
should  be  indifferent;  but  principally  because 
of  the  union  of  person ;  and,  therefore,  if  they 
were  admitted  to  be  witnesses  for  each  other, 
they  would  contradict  one  maxim  of  law,  '  nemo 
in  propria  causa  testis  esse  debet;'  and,  if 
against  each  other,  they  would  contradict  another 
maxim,  '  nemo  tenetur  seipsum  accusare.'  But, 
where  the  oflence  is  directly  against  the  person 
of  the  wife,  this  rule  has  been  usually  dispensed 
with  ;  and,  therefore,  by  statute  3  Hen.  V'll.  c. 
2,  in  case  a  woman  be  forcibly  taken  away  and 
married,  she  may  be  a  witness  against  such  her 
husband,  in  order  to  convict  him  of  felony.  For 
in  this  case  she  can  with  no  propriety  be  reckoned 
his  wife  ;  because  a  main  ingredient,  her  consent, 
is  wanting  to  the  contract;  and  also  there  is 
another  maxim  of  law,  that  no  man  shall  take 
advantage  of  his  own  wrong;  which  the  ravisher 
here  would  do,  if,  by  forcibly  marrying  a  woman, 
he  could  prevent  her  from  being  a  witness,  who 
is  perhaps  the  only  witness,  to  that  very  fact. 

Neither  the  husband  nor  wife  can  be  called 
in  any  case  to  give  evidence  even  tending  to 
crimmate  each  other.  Thus  in  a  case  of  settle- 
ment, where  a  marriage  in  fact  had  been  proved 
between  two  paupers,  the  first  wife  of  the  hus- 
band is  not  a  competent  witness  to  prove  a  or- 
mer  marriagG  with  him,  becausfi  such  eviden  e 
shows  him  to  have  been  guilty  of  bigamy.  But 
husband  and  wife  may  prove  their  own  mar- 
riage on  a  question  of  settlement.  2  Term.  R. 
263. 

■The  point  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  a  wo- 
man living  with  a  man  as  his  wife,  and  having 
children  by  him,  be  admissible  evidence  to  prove 
the  fact  of  her  never  having  been  actually  mar- 
ried to  him.     1   Price,  81. 

7.  A  feme  covert  was  discharged  out  of  cus- 
tody, because  she  was  arrested  without  her  hus- 
band, though  the  writ  was  sued  out  against 
both,  on  which  the  sheriff  had  returned,  that  the 
husband  was  not  to  be  found.  1  Term.  R.  48G. 
And  a  married  woman,  arrested  on  common 
process,  is  entitled  to  be  discharged  out  of  cus- 
tody on  filing  common  bail,  although  her  hus- 
band had  absconded,  and  the  debt  had  been 
incurred  by  her  while  a  feme  sole.  1  Barn.  & 
A.  165.  So  if  she  be  held  to  bail  (for  the  pe- 
nalties incurred  by  insuring  in  the  lottery)  slie 
may  be  discharged  on  an  affidavit  of  her  cover- 
ture. 2  II.  Black.  17.  And  the  court  will,' dis- 
charge a  woman  under  arrest,  if  the  plaintiff 
knew  her  to  be  covert  at  the  time  of  contracting 
the  debt.  6.  Term.  R.  451.  Or  if  she  mis- 
takenly allege  she  believes  her  husband  to  be 
dead.  1.  East.  16.  Or  if  the  plaintiff  knew 
she  had  a  husband  living  abroad,  though  under 
terms   of  separation.     1   East.   17,  note.     And 
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the  common  pleas  will  now  discharge  a  feme 
covert,  though  she  contracted  the  debt  as  a  feme 
sole,  and  was  trusted  by  the  plantiff  as  such, 
unless  she  represent  herself  to  be  single.  1  New. 
R.  54. 

8.  A  feme  covert  cannot  be  sued  as  a  feme 
sole,  unless  she  be  separated  from  her  husband 
and  have  a  fixed  certain  allowance  secured  to 
her  as  a  maintenance.  5  Term  11.  679.  If  a 
woman  married  de  facto  to  one  whom  she  knows 
to  have  another  wife,  executes  a  deed  as  his 
wife,  jointly  with  him,  she  is  bound  as  a  feme 
sole.  3  Aust.  833.  Where  the  husband  (a 
foreigner)  resided  abroad,  and  the  wife  traded 
and  obtained  credit  in  this  country  as  a  feme 
sole,  the  common  pleas  held  that  she  was  liable 
for  her  own  debts.  1  Bos.  &  P.  357,  It  has 
been  solemnly  determined  in  the  exchequer 
chamber,  that  a  feme  covert  sole  trader,  in  the 
city  of  London,  is  not  liable  to  be  sued  as  such 
in  the  courts  at  Westminster;  and,  even  in  the 
city  courts,  the  husband  must  be  joined  for  con- 
formity. 2  Bos.  &  P.  93.  Where  a  married 
man  was  transported  for  felony,  the  king's  bench 
decided  that  the  wife  might  be  sued  alone  for  a 
debt  contracted  after  the  transportation.  1  Terra 
R.  9. 

9.  The  wife  of  an  attorney  is  not  entitled  to 
be  discharged  out  of  custody  on  mesne  process, 
if  arrested  with  her  husband.  1  Taunt.  254. 
Nor  will  the  court  discharge  a  woman  under 
arrest,  as  being  married,  if  she  obtained  credit 
pretending  that  she  was  single.  5  Term.  R.  191. 
And  in  tlie  following  case  the  court  of  common 
pleas  refused  to  discharge  the  woman,  although 
the  plaintiff  appeared  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  her  coverture  : — a  French-woman  and  her 
husband  came  over  to  England  ;  the  husband 
gave  her  a  power  of  attorney,  and  went  to  Ham- 
burgh ;  she  cohabited  with  another  man,  and 
traded  on  lier  own  account  with  the  plaintiff,  by 
whom  she  was  arrested.  1  Bos.  &  P.  8.  Where 
a  married  woman  has  been  arrested  as  accep- 
tor of  a  bill  of  exchange,  at  the  suit  of  an  in- 
dorse, the  common  pleas  will  not  order  the  bail 
bond  to  be  cancelled,  on  an  affidavit  that  the 
drawer,  when  he  drew  the  bill,  knew  the  de- 
fendant to  be  a  married  woman.  2  Marsh.  40. 
And  in  another  case,  where  a  woman  was  ar- 
rested as  drawer  of  a  bill  of  excliange  at  the 
suit  of  an  indorser,  that  court  refused  to  discharge 
her  on  the  affidavit  of  a  third  person  that  she 
was  a  married  woman.     2  iVIarsh.  385. 

Effect  of  marriage  on  previous  wills. — Mar- 
riage, and  the  birth  of  a  posthumous  child, 
amount  to  an  implied  revocation  of  a  will  of 
lands  made  before  marriage.  But  the  subse- 
quent birth  of  a  child  is  not  of  itself  sufficient. 
5  Term  R.  49,  51.  And  where  after  marriage  a 
man  made  his  will,  and  devised  to  his  niece, 
and  afterwards  died,  leaving  his  wife  ensient 
with  a  daughter,  which  was  unknown  to  him,  it 
was  held  that  the  birth  of  a  daughter  was  not  a 
revocation  of  the  will.     4  Maule  &  S.  10. 

Sect-  VII. — Of  Injuries  to  the  IIi'sband. 

1.  Bi/  ahduclion. — The  abduction,  or  taking  a 
man's  wife  either  by  fraud  and  persuasion,  or 
open  violence/   is  remediable  by  action  of  tres- 


pass, or  writ  of  ravishment.  The  offender, 
according  to  3  Edw.  I.e.  13,  may  be  imprisoned 
two  years,  and  fined.  Damages  may  also  be 
recovered  in  an  action  on  tiie  case  at  the  suit  of 
the  husband  against  those  who  persuade  or  entice 
the  wife  to  live  separate  from  him  without  suffi- 
cient cause. 

2.  By  criminal  conversation.  —  For  this  in- 
jury an  action  can  be  maintained,  and  though, 
according  to  the  technical  form  of  the  proceed- 
ings, the  injury  is  described  to  consist  in  the  loss 
of  the  society  and  services  of  the  wife,  the  jury, 
sanctioned  by  the  concurrence  of  the  courts,  are 
accustomed  to  measure  the  damages  by  all  the 
circumstances  which  have  accompanied  the  act 
complained  of;  many  of  which  relate  to  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  husband  and  wife  pre- 
riously  to  the  commission  of  the  offence. 

There  are  some  instances  in  which  the  hus- 
band is  altogether  deprived  of  his  remedy  for 
the  injury  sustained. 

Thus  no  action  for  crim.  con.  can  be  brought 
for  any  act  of  adultery  after  a  separation  between 
husband  and  wife.  5  Term  R.  357.  But  ac- 
cording to  another  case,  where  there  was  a  settle- 
ment providing  previously  to  the  marriage  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  wife  in  case  of  separa- 
tion, it  was  held  that  the  husband  was  not  pre- 
cluded from  maintaining  an  action  for  adultery 
committed  while  the  wife  was  in  fact  living 
apart  from  him.     6  East  244. 

It  is  now  determined  that,  if  the  husband 
consent  to  die  adultery,  it  will  bar  the  action. 
And,  if  the  woman  is  suffered  by  her  husband  to 
live  as  a  common  prostitute,  no  action  will  lie 
at  the  suit  of  the  husband  ;  but,  if  he  does  not 
know  this,  it  will  go  only  in  mitigation  of  da- 
mages.    4  Terra  R.  657. 

Sect.  VIII. — Of  Forcible  akd  Clandestine 
Marriages,  Breach  oi-  Contract  to 
Marry,  &c. 

1.  Of  forcible  marriages. — According  to  the 
statute  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  2,  if  any  person  shall  for 
lucre  take  any  woman,  being  maid,  widow,  or 
wife,  and  having  substance  either  in  goods  or 
lands,  or  being  heir  apparent  to  her  ancestors, 
contrary  to  her  will;  and  afterwards  she  be  mar- 
ried to  such  niisdoer,  or  by  his  consent  to  ano- 
ther, or  defiled ;  sucli  person,  his  procurors, 
and  abettors,  and  sucli  as  knowingly  receive 
such  woman,  shall  be  deemed  principal  felons. 

By  the  39  Eliz.  c.  9,  such  felons  were  denied 
the  benefit  of  clergy.  But  this  act  is  repealed 
by  1  Geo.  IV'.  c.  115,  and  persons  convicted  on 
the  statute  of  3  Hen.  \'II.  are  to  be  transported 
for  life,  or  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years ; 
or  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labor  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  seven  years. 

The  indictment  for  this  offence  must  allege 
that  the  taking  was  for  lucre.  In  order  to  show 
this,  it  must  be  proved  that  the  woman  has  sub- 
stance either  real  or  personal,  or  is  an  heir  ap- 
parent. It  must  appear  she  was  taken  away 
against  her  will.  And  lastly  tliat  she  was  after- 
wards either  married  or  defiled.  Though  tlie 
marriage  or  defilement  might  be  by  her  consent, 
yet  it  is  felony  if  the  first  taking  were  against 
her  will.     And  so  if  she  originally  con.sent,  but 
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afterwards  refuse  to  continue,  and  be  forced 
against  her  will,  the  construction  of  law  is  the 
same  as  if  she  had  never  consented. 

2.  Of  clandestine  marriages. — Persons  who 
knowingly  solemnise  matrimony  in  any  other 
place  tlian  where  banns  may  be  lawfully  pub- 
lished, or  at  any  other  time  than  between  the 
hours  of  eight  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  unless 
by  special  license,  or  solemnise  matrimony  with- 
out publication  of  banns,  unless  a  license  be 
obtained,  or  persons  falsely  pretending  to  be  in 
holy  orders  and  solemnising  matrimony,  are  deem- 
ed guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  be  transported 
for  fourteen  years  ;  and  the  parties  are  punisha- 
ble at  common  law,  independently  of  tlie  statute. 

Although  where  the  parties  are  underage,  and 
have  not  been  previously  married,  it  is  necessary 
the  parent  or  guardian  should  consent  to  the 
marriage ;  yet  if  the  banns  have  been  regularly 
published,  though  without  the  consent  of  parents 
or  guardians,  and  the  minister  has  received  no 
notice  of  dissent,  the  minister  who  solemnises 
the  marriage  is  not  punishable.  The  banns, 
however,  are  void,  if  the  dissent  be  publicly 
declared. 

3.  Of  breach  of  promise  of  murriage. — For  the 
breach  of  mutual  promises  to  marry  each  other, 
made  between  unmarried  persons,  an  action  will 
lie.  But  a  promise  by  one  party  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  in  case  he  or  she  shall  marry  another, 
is  held  to  be  a  restraint  of  marriage,  and  con- 
sequently void  :  and  a  wager  for  fifty  guineas 
that  the  party  would  not  marry  within  six  years 
was  held  to  be  void  on  the  same  principle.  It  is 
observable,  however,  that  upon  mutual  promises 
between  a  minor  and  an  adult,  the  former,  though 
not  bound  by  the  promise,  may  maintain  an 
action  against  the  latter. 

These  contracts  need  not  be  in  vvriting,  un- 
less they  extend  to  an  agreement  to  pay  money, 
or  make  a  settlement  in  consideration  of  mar- 
riage. 

4.  Sale  of  v;ives. — The  practice  which  is  fre- 
quently tolerated  of  a  man  selling  his  wife,  with 
a  halter  round  her  neck,  is  clearly  a  misde- 
meanor, and  all  parties  are  liable  to  punishment 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Lord  ISIansfield 
directed  a  prosecution  where  a  husband  had 
assigned  his  wife  over  to  another  man  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  transaction  was  contrary  to 
decency  and  good  manners. 

MAll'llOW,  71.  s.  -\  Sax.  moji^,  me- 
Mau'rowbone,  7J.  s.  >riepe;  Swed-  marg; 
Mar'rowless,  «</;'.        3  Dan.  inarw;  Welch, 

mer;  all,  perhaps,  of  Heb.  yiJD,  to  strengthen. 

The  oleaginous  substance,  or  pith,  of  the  bones. 

Though  buying  and  selling  doth  wonderful  wel, 
Yet  chopping  and  changing  I  cannot  commend 
With  theef  or  his  mnrroic  for  fuar  of  ill  end.  Tvsser. 

Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all, 
That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  spring. 

Shakspeare. 
Avaunt! 

Thy  bones  are  niarrmcless,  thy  blood  is  cold  ; 

Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 

Which  thou  dost  glare  with.  Id.  Macbeth. 

The  skull  hath  brains  as  a  kind  of  marrctv  within 

it :  the   back  bone  hath  one  kind  of  marrmv,  

and  other  bones  of  the  bodv  have  another  :  the  inw- 


bones  have  no  marrow  severed,  but  a  little  pulp  of 
marrow  diffused.  Bacon. 

Pampered,  and  edified  their  zeal 

^Vith  marrow  puddings  many  a  meal.    Hudihras. 

Down  on  your  miirrow-bones,  upon  your  allegi- 
ance ;  and  make  an  acknowledgment  of  your  offences ; 
for  I  will  have  ample  satisfaction. 

DrxidfriS  Spanish  Fryar. 

Upon  this  he  fell  down  upon  his  marrowbones,  and 
oegged  of  Jupiter  to  give  him  a  pair  of  horns. 

L' Estrange. 

He  bit  the  dart,  and  wrenched  the  wood  away, 
The  point  still  buried  in  the  marrow  lay.     Addison. 

All  the  bones  of  the  body  which  have  any  con- 
siderable thickness  have  either  a  large  cavity,  or  they 
are  spongious,  and  lull  of  little  cells ;  in  both  the  one 
and  the  other  there  is  an  oleaginous  substance,  called 
marrctv,  contained  in  proper  vescicles  or  membranes, 
like  the  fat :  in  the  Inrger  bones  this  fine  oil,  by  the 
gentle  heat  of  the  body,  is  exhaled  through  the  pores 
of  its  small  bladders,  and  enters  some  narrow  pas- 
sages, which  lead  to  some  fine  canals  excavated  in 
the  substance  of  the  bone,  that  the  marrow  may  sup- 
ply the  fibres  of  the  bones,  and  render  them  less  apt 
to  break.  Quincy. 

MARRUBIUM,  white  horehound,  a  genus  of 
the  gyranospermia  order,  and  didynamia  class 
of  plants;  natural  order  forty-second,  verticil- 
lata; :  cal.  salver-shaped,  rigid,  and  ten-striated: 
COR.  upper  lip  bifid,  linear,  and  straight.  There 
are  nine  species,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
is  the 

M.  vulgare,  a  native  of  Britain,  growing  natu- 
rally in  waste  places,  and  by  way  sides  near 
towns  and  villages,  but  not  common.  It  has  a 
strong  and  somewhat  musky  smell,  and  bitter 
taste.  It  is  reputed  attenuant,  and  resolvent ; 
an  mfusion  of  the  leaves  in  water,  sweetened 
with  honey,  is  recommended  in  asthmatical  and 
phthisical  complaints,  and  most  other  diseases  of 
the  breast  and  lungs. 

J\IARS,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  six  planets, 
and  of  the  four  superior  ones ;  its  place  being 
between  the  earth  and  Jupiter.  See  Astronomy. 

Mars,  in  mythology,  the  god  of  war.  He 
was,  according  to  some,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno ;  while  others  say  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Juno  alone,  who,  being  displeased  at  Jupiter's 
having  pj-oduced  Minerva  from  his  brain,  con- 
ceived, without  the  assistance  of  the  other  sex, 
by  touching  a  flower  shown  to  her  by  Flora  in 
the  plains  of  Olenus,  and  became  the  mother  of 
this  formidable  deity.  The  amours  of  Mars  and 
A'enus,  and  the  manner  in  which  \'ulcan  caught 
and  exposed  them  to  the  laughter  of  the  other 
gods,  have  been  described  by  several  of  the 
ancient  poets.  lie  is  represented  as  having 
several  wives  and  mistresses,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  children.  He  was  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  by  the  Romans,  both  from  his  being 
the  reputed  fiuhcr  of  Romulus  their  founder,  and 
from  their  inclination  to  conquest;  and  magnifi- 
cent temples  were  erected  to  him  at  Rome. 
INIars  is  usually  represented  in  a  chariot,  drawn 
by  furious  horses.  He  is  completely  armed, 
and  extends  his  spear  with  the  one  hand,  and 
grasps  a  sword,  imbrued  in  blood,  with  the 
other.  He  has  a  fierce  and  savage  aspect.  Dis- 
cord is  represented  preceding  his  car;  and  Cla- 
mor, Fear,  and  Terror,  appear  in  his  train. 
Tlie  victims  sacrificed   to  him  were  the  wolf. 
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the  horse,  the  wood-pecker,  the  vulture,  and  the 

cock; 

Mars,  among  alchemists,  denotes  iron ;  that 
metal  being  snpposed  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  the  planet  Mars. 

MARSAIS  (Caesar  Chesneau  du),  was  l)orn  at 
Marseilles  in  167G.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  but  soon  left  it 
and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  married,  and  became 
advocate,  in  which  profession  ho  met  with  great 
success.  Disappointed,  however,  in  his  expec- 
tations of  making  a  speedy  fortune,  he  abandoned 
the  law  also.  He  next  became  tutor  in  several 
families;  and  after  this  he  kept  a  boarding  aca- 
demy, but  was  at  last  reduced  to  extreme  indi- 
gence. In  this  situation  he  was  found  by  the 
editors  of  the  Encyclopedic,  and  made  a  partner 
in  conducting  that  great  work ;  for  which  he 
wrote  the  article  Grammaire,  and  several  others. 
The  count  of  Lauraguais  was  so  much  affected 
with  the  distresses,  and  so  much  convinced  of  the 
merit  of  Du  Marsais,  that  he  procured  him  a 
pension  of  1000  livres.  Du  Marsais  died  in 
Paris,  June  11th,  1736,  in  his  eightieth  year, 
after  he  had  received  the  sacrament;  though 
during  his  life  he  had  been  a  professed  deist. 
His  principal  works  are,  1.  Exposition  de  la 
Doctrine  de  I'Eglise  Gallicane  par  rapport  aux 
Pretensions  de  la  Cour  de  Rome,  12rao.  This 
did  not  appear  till  after  his  death.  2.  Exposi- 
tion d'une  Methode  Raisonnee  pour  apprendre 
la  Langue  Latine,  12mo.  1722,  rare.  3.  Traite 
des Tropes,  1730,  8vo.;  reprinted  inl771,12mo. 
■1.  Les  Veritables  Principes  de  la  Grammaire 
raisonnee  pour  Apprendre  la  Langue  Latine, 
1790,  4to.  There  was  only  the  preface  of  this 
work  published,  in  which  he  introduced  the 
greatest  part  of  his  JNIethode  Raisonnee.  .5. 
Labiege  de  la  Fable  du  Pere  Jouvenci,  arranged 
after  the  manner  of  the  original  plan,  1731, 
12mo.  6.  Logique,  ou  Reflections  sur  les  opera- 
tions de  I'Esprit.  It  was  reprinted  in  Pans,  in 
two  parts,  together  with  the  articles  which  he 
had  written  for  the  Encyclopedia,  1762.  He 
also  wrote  some  tracts,  of  less  merit,  in  favor  of 
scepticism. 

MARSALA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di 
Mazzara,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island, 
on  the  promontory  of  Lilybaeum.  It  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  this 
name,  and  is  tolerably  well  built,  having  a  spa- 
cious street,  called  the  Cassaro.  It  is  surrounded 
with  a  wall  and  dry  ditch,  flanked  by  bastions. 
There  was  formerly  a  good  harbour  here,  de- 
stroyed in  1562,  to  prevent  its  affording  shelter 
to  the  Turkish  galleys.  It  exports  wine,  barilla, 
oil,  and  wheat.  Inhabitants  10,000.  Forty-five 
miles  south-west  of  Palermo. 

MARSEILLE,  or  Marseilles,  formerly 
Massilia,  a  very  ancient,  large,  and  beautiful 
city,  the  chief  place  of  the  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  south-east  of 
France.  It  has  a  lower  court,  and  is  tlie  seat  of 
the  royal  court  of  Aix,  besides  a  tribunal  of 
commerce  and  an  exchange;  is  the  chief  place 
of  the  eight!)  military  division,  and  the  residence 
of  diflTerent  foreign  consuls,  has  a  royal  marine 
observatory,  an  academy  of  sciences,  a  school  of 
liydrography,  and  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and 


dumb,  a  royal  college,  a  school  of  medicine, 
another  for  drawing,  and  a  third  for  music;  as 
well  as  a  free  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  also  a  reformed 
consistorial  court,  and  a  synagogue.  It  is  a 
post  town,  containing  116,000  inhabitants.  This 
city  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf  covered 
and  defended  by  several  islands,  on  the  declivity 
and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  between  the  sea  and  a 
chain  of  mountains,  forming  a  semicircle,  and 
enclosing  a  rich  valley,  with  more  than  5000 
houses.  The  elevated  part  of  the  town  be- 
tween the  port  and  the  race  ground,  is  but  indif- 
ferently built;  but  the  new  town,  which  reaches 
nearly  to  the  sea,  and  forms  about  one-third  of 
the  whole,  is  very  beautiful ;  all  the  streets  are 
broad,  straight,  and  bordered  with  foot  pavements 
and  elegant  houses.  Marseilles  is  furnished 
with  many  beautiful  squares  and  fountains  ;  the 
tovvn-hall  near  the  port,  the  port  itself,  the  mag- 
nificent quays  that  run  along  it,  the  exchange, 
the  arsenal,  the  assembly  room,  and  the  rope- 
yard,  are  especially  worthy  of  attention.  From 
the  top  of  the  observatory,  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  Marseilles,  a  most  extensive  view  is 
presented  to  the  eye,  taking  in  at  once  the  city, 
the  surrounding  country,  and  the  sea.  On  the 
coast,  at  a  little  distance,  is  the  hospital,  one  of 
the  larges*  and  best  regulated  buildings  of  the 
kind ;  it  i^  enclosed  with  a  double  wall,  and 
seems  like  a  small  town  :  on  the  return  of  the 
expedition  from  Egypt  it  received  within  its  en- 
closure a  whole  army.  The  port  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing 1200  vessels ;  it  forms  an  oval  basin  of  nearly 
GOO  fathoms  in  length,  by  about  160  in  breadth, 
and  presents  a  haven  for  every  kind  of  ship  that 
navigates  the  Mediterranean.  Here  the  colors 
of  every  nation  may  be  seen  flying,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  various  parts  of  the  world  in  their 
diflTerent  costumes. 

This  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Phoceans,  about  500  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  commer- 
cial cities  in  the  west,  renowned  for  its  govern- 
ment, and  the  wisdom  of  its  laws.  Cicero  styled 
it  the  Athens  of  Gaul,  and  Pliny  the  mistress  of 
the  sciences.  Julius  Caesar  took  it  after  a  long 
and  terrible  siege.  In  the  year  473  the  Saracens 
sacked  it ;  but  it  was  re-united  to  the  French 
crown  by  Clotaire,  and  afterwards  became  a 
separate  sovereignty.  It  sliook  oft"  the  yoke  and 
became  a  republic  in  1214,  but  it  enjoyed  its 
liberty  only  till  1251,  when  the  counts  of  Pro- 
vence subjected  it  to  their  dominion.  Louis  XII. 
united  it  to  the  crown  again  in  1482.  Louis 
XIV'.,  taking  a  journey  into  Provence  in  1660, 
deprived  it  of  some  of  the  privileges  it  liad  en- 
joyed until  his  reign,  and  built  a  citadel.  In 
1720  a  vessel  from  Seide  introduced  a  horrible 
plague,  which  carried  off  between  60,000  and 
70,000  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  principal  manufacturesare  those  of  stock- 
ings and  Tunis  caps,  soap,  olive  oil,  brandy, 
spirits,  choice  liqueurs,  glue,  white  lead,  chemi- 
cals, perfumery,  wax  candles,  and  straw  hats. 
Cotton  spinning,  sugar  refining,  the  preparation 
of  sulphur,  starch  making,  tanning,  and  the 
niaimfacture  of  tobacco,  are  also  pursued  to  u 
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considerable  extent;  and  the  inhabitants  have 
an  import  and  export  trade  with  Italy,  Spain,  the 
coasts  ot  Africa,  the  Levant,  and  tlie  difierent 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean ; 
as  well  as  with  America  and  the  East  Indies. 
This  city  had  the  honor  of  giving  birth  to  Petro- 
nius,  Honore  d'Urfe,  author  of  the  Astrea;  to 
Paget,  a  famous  painter  and  sculptor  :  to  Da- 
marsais;  to  M.  Pastoret,  the  president  of  the 
legislative  assembly ;  to  general  Gardane ;  and 
to  Lantier,  a  well-known  literary  character. 
There  are  here  a  library  of  60,000  volumes,  a 
picture  gallery  and  museum  of  natural  history,  a 
royal  botanical  garden,  and  many  ancient  monu- 
ments. This  city  is  situated  in  long.  3°  2'  E.  from 
Paris,  and  in  lat.  43°  17'  N. ;  being  about  615 
miles  south-east  of  Paris,  162  south-west  of  Nice, 
forty-five  W.N.W.  of  Touion,  126  E.  S.  E.  of 
Montpelier,  eighty-seven  south-east  of  Nismes, 
and  eighty-one  south-east  of  Avignon. 

MARSH,  n.  s.  )      Sax.  mejirc.  See  Marish. 

Mar'shy,  at/;',  i  A  fen  ;  bog;  swamp;  watery 
ground. 

In  their  courses  make  that  round, 
In  meadows  and  in  marshes  found, 
Of  them  so  called  the  fayry  ground, 
Of  which  they  have  the  keeping.         Drayton. 

We  may  see  in  more  conterminous  climates  great 
variety  in  the  people  thereof;  the  up-lands  in  Eng- 
land yield  strong,  sinev/y,  hardy  men  ;  the  marsh- 
lands, men  of  large  and  high  stature.  Hale. 

Worms  for  colour  and  shape,  alter  even  as  the 
ground  out  of  which  they  are  got ;  as  the  marsh  worm 
and  the  stag  worm.  Walton. 

Though  here  the  marshy  grounds  approach  your 
fields. 
And  there  the  soil  a  stony  harvest  yields.     Dryden. 
Feed 

With  delicates  of  leaves  and  marshy  weed.        Id. 

Your  low  meadows  and  marsh  lands  you  need  not 
lay  up  till  April,  except  the  spring  be  very  wet,  and 
your  marshes  very  poachy.       Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

It  is  a  distemper  of  such  as  inhabit  vuirshy,  fat, 
low,  moist  soils,  near  stagnating  water.    Arhuthnot. 
The  fens  and  marshes  are  his  cool  retreat. 

His  noon-tide  shelter  from  the  burning  heat. 

Young. 
Marsh  (Narcissus),  a  learned  and  accom- 
plished prelate,  born  at  Ilannington  in  Wiltshire, 
ill  1638.  He  was  made  principal  of  St.  Alban's 
Hall,  (Oxford,  in  1673 ;  provost  of  Dublin  College 
in  1678  ;  bishop  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns  in  1682  ; 
archbishop  of  Cashel  in  1690;  of  Dublin  in 
1694,  and  of  Armagh  in  1703.  He  built  a  pub- 
lic library  in  Dublin,  filled  it  with  choice  works, 
and  settled  a  provision  for  two  librarians.  He 
repaired,  at  his  own  expense,  several  decayed 
churches,  besides  buying  in  many  impropri- 
ations, and  presenting  a  great  number  of  oriental 
MSS.  to  the  Bodleian  library.  He  was  well  versed 
in  sacred  and  profane  literature,  in  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  languages  (especially  the 
oriental),  and  music.  He  published,  1.  Institu- 
tiones  Logica;.  2.  Manuductio  ad  Logicam, 
written  by  Philip  de  Trieu ;  to  which  he  added 
the  CJeerk  text  of  Aristotle,  and  some  tables  and 
schemes.  3.  An  introductory  essay  on  the  doc- 
trine of  sounds,  &c.     He  died  in  1713. 

MARSHAL,  U.S.  &  i'.  a.  Er.  t/ianschal ;  low 
Lat.  mareschallus,  accordiiiEC  to  Minsheu,  from 
old  Fr.  marescalc  (compoundi.d  of  maro,  a  horse, 


and  scale,  a  sort  of  servant) ;  one  that  has  the 
charge  of  horses.  Dr.  Johnson  adopts  this  ety- 
mology. A  chief  officer  of  arms;  any  one  who 
regulates  feasts  or  combats :  to  marshal,  to  array 
in, formal  or  military  order ;  to  lead. 

Her  face,  wiien  it  was  fairest,  had  been  but  as  a 
marshal  to  lodge  the  love  of  her  in  his  mind,  which 
now  was  so  well  placed  as  it  needed  no  help  of  out- 
ward harbinger.  Sidney. 
Through  the  hall  there  walked  to  and  fro 

A  jolly  yeoman,  marshal  of  the  same. 

Whose  name  was  Appetite;  he  did  bestow 

Both  guests  and  meats,  whenever  in  they  came, 

And  knew  them  how  to  order  without  blame. 

Faerie  Queene. 

Thou  marshaVest  me  the  way  that  I  was  going. 

Shakspeare. 
The  duke  of  Suffolk  claims 

To  be  high  steward  ;  next  the  duke  of  Norfolk 

To  be  earl  marshal.  Id. 

Multitude  of  jealousies,  and  lack  of  some  predo- 
minant desire,  that  should  marshal  and  put  in  order 
all  the  rest,  maketh  any  man's  heart  hard  to  find  or 
sound.  Bacon. 

Anchises  looked  not  with  so  pleased  a  face, 
In  numbering  o'er  his  future  Roman  race, 
And  marshalling  the  heroes  of  his  name, 
As  in  their  order  next  to  light  they  came.  Dryden. 
Dares  their  pride  presume  against  my  laws 

As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  their  cause  ? 

Unasked  the  royal  grant ;  no  marshal  by. 

As  kingly  rights  require,  nor  judge  to  try.       Id. 
O  William,  may  thy  arms  advance. 
That  he  may  lose  Dinant  next  year. 

And  so  be  mareschal  of  France.  Prior. 

It  is  as  unconceivable  how  it  should  be  the  direc- 
trix of  such  intricate  motions,  as  that  a  blind  man 
should  marshiit  an  army.  Glanville's  Scepsis. 

Dryden  was  the  great  refiner  of  English  poetry, 
and  the  best  marshaller  of  words.  Trapp. 

Behold 
Destruction  yawns;  his  spacious  jaws  unfold, 
And,  marshalled  round  the  wide  expanse,  disclose 
Teeth  edged  with  death,  and  crowded  rows  on  rows. 

Young. 

I  cannot  consider  all  these  things  without  blessing 
that  wise  and  beneficent  policy,  which  brought  Eng- 
land with  timely  speed  to  the  aid  of  such  a  nation, 
to  call  forth  its  energies— to  7narshal  its  resources — 
to  support  and  invigorate  its  unyitlding  constancy, 
and,  after  its  own  deliverance  was  achieved,  to  lead 
it  forth  in  pursuit  of  its  oppressor.  Canning. 

Marshal,  or  Mareschal  (marescallus),  pri- 
marily denotes  an  officer  who  has  the  care  or 
the  command  of  horses.  Nicod  derives  the 
word  from  polemarchus,  i.e.  master  of  the  camp; 
Matthew  Paris  from  Martis  sensecallus.  In  the 
old  Gaulish  language  march  signified  horse; 
whence  marchal  might  signify  him  who  com- 
manded the  cavalry.  Other  derivations  have 
been  given  by  different  authors;  and  the  name 
itself  has  been  applied  to  officers  of  very  different 
employments. 

SIarshal  of  England,  Earl,  is  the  eighth 
great  officer  of  state.  This  office,  until  it  was 
made  hereditary,  always  passed  by  grant  from 
the  king,  and  never  was  held  by  tenure  or  ser- 
jeantry  (by  any  subject),  as  the  offices  of  lord  high 
steward  and  lord  high  constable  were  sometimes 
held.  The  title  is  personal,  the  office  honorary 
and  officiary.  They  were  formerly  styled  lord 
marshal  only,  until  king  Richard  II.,  June  20tli 
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1397,  granted  letters  patent  to  Thomas  Mow- 
bray, earl  of  Nottingham,  and  to  tlie  heirs  male 
of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  by  the  name  and 
style  of  earl-marshal;  and  further  gave  them 
power  to  bear  in  their  hand  a  gold  truncheon, 
enamelled  with  black  at  each  end  :  having  at 
the  upper  end  of  it  the  king's  arms  engraven 
thereon,  and  at  the  lower  end  his  own  arms.  See 
Chivalry. 

Marshal  of  Scotland,  Earl.  Ilis  office 
•was  to  command  the  cavalry,  whereas  the  con- 
stable commanded  the  whole  army.  They  seem, 
however,  to  have  had  a  sort  of  joint  command, 
as  of  old  all  orders  were  addressed  '  to  our  con- 
stable and  marischal.'  The  office  of  earl  maris- 
chal  has  never  been  out  of  tlie  noble  family  of 
Keith.  It  verged  in  the  crown,  benig  forfeited 
by  the  rebellion  of  George  Keith,  earl  marischal, 
in  1715. 

.  Marshal  of  the  King's  Bench,  an  officer 
who  has  custody  of  the  king's  bench  prison, 
in  Southwark.  lie  gives  attendance  upon  the 
court,  and  takes  into  his  custody  all  prisoners 
committed  by  the  court;  he  is  finable  for  his  ab- 
sence, and  non-attendance  incurs  a  forfeiture  of 
his  office.  The  power  of  appointing  the  marshal 
of  the  king's  bench  is  in  the  crown. 

Marshal  of  the  King's  House,  or  knight 
marshal,  an  English  officer,  whose  business,  ac- 
cording to  Fleta,  is  to  execute  the  commands 
and  decrees  of  the  lord  steward,  and  to  have 
the  custody  of  prisoners  committed  by  the  court 
of  verge.  Under  him  are  six  marshal's  men,  who 
are  properly  the  king's  bailifls,  and  arrest  in  the 
verge  of  the  court,  when  a  warrant  is  backed  by 
the  board  of  green-cloth.  The  court  where 
causes  of  this  kind,  between  man  and  man,  are 
tried,  is  called  the  marshalsea,  and  is  under  the 
knight  marshal.  See  Marshalsea.  This  is 
also  the  name  of  the  prison  in  Southwark  :  the 
reason  of  which  may  probably  be,  that  the  mar- 
shal of  the  king's  house  was  wont  to  sit  there  in 
judgment,  or  keep  his  prison. 

Marshal  (Thomas),  a  learned  English  divine 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  educated  at  Oxford. 
This  city  being  garrisoned,  upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  bore  arms  for  the  king. 
He  afterwards  had  several  successive  preferments 
in  the  church ;  and  died  in  Lincoln  College,  of 
which  he  was  rector.  By  his  will  he  left  all  his 
books  and  MSS.  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
money  to  Lincoln  College  for  tlie  maintenance  of 
three  scholars.  He  was  a. noted  critic,  especially 
in  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  tongues ;  and 
eminent  for  his  piety.  lie  wrote,  1.  Observa- 
tiones  in  Evangelioram  Versiones  per  antiquos 
duos,  Goth,  scilicet  et  Anglo-Sax.,  &c.  2.  Notes 
on  the  Church  Catechism,  &c. 

MARSHALL  (Stephen)  a  presbyterian  divine, 
of  some  eminence  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teentli  century.  He  was  born  at  Godmanchester, 
in  Huntingdonshire,  and  was  educated  at  Ema- 
nuel College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degrees  of  B.  A.  and  B.  IX  He  became  minister 
of  Finchfield  in  I'ssex ;  but,  on  the  triumpli  of 
the  puritan  party,  settled  in  London.  Tlie 
quaint  Fuller  says,  '  In  the  late  long  lasting 
parliament,  no  man  was  more  gracious  with  the 
principal  members  thereof.     In   tiicir   sickness 


lie  was  their  confessor,  in  tlieir  assembly  their 
councellour,  in  their  treaties  their  chaplain,  in 
their  disputations  their  champion.'  He  died  in 
1655,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  was  one  of  the  authors  of  Smectymnuus,  and 
wroteaTreatiseon  Justification,which  is  still  read. 
MARSHALLING  a  Coat,  in  heraldry,  is  the 
disposal  of  several  coats  of  arms  belonging  to 
distinct  families  in  one  and  tlie  same  escutcheon 
or  shield,  together  with  their  ornaments,  parts, 
and  appurtenances.     See  Heraldry. 

MARSHALSEA,  the  Court  of,  and  the  yja- 
lac-e  court  at  Westminster,  though  two  distinct 
csuris,  are  frequently  confounded  together.  The 
former  was  originally  holden  before  the  steward  and 
marshal  of  the  king's  house,  and  was  instituted 
to  administer  justice  between  the  king's  domes- 
tic servants,  that  they  might  not  be  drawn  into 
other  courts,  and  thereby  the  king  lose  tlieir 
service.  It  was  formerly  held  in  the  aula  regis  ; 
and,  when  that  was  subdivided,  remained  a  dis- 
tinct jurisdiction,  holding  plea  of  all  trespasses 
committed  within  the  verge  of  the  court,  where 
only  one  of  the  parties  is  in  the  king's  domestic 
service  (in  which  case  the  inquest  shall  be 
taken  by  a  jury  of  the  country) ;  and  of  all 
debts,  contracts,  and  covenants,  where  both  of 
the  contracting  parties  belong  to  the  royal  house^ 
hold ;  and  then  the  inquest  shall  be  composed 
of  men  of  the  household  only.  By  act  of  13 
Rich.  II.  Stat.  1,  c.  3.  (in  affirmance  of  the  com- 
mon law),  the  verge  of  the  court  in  this  respect 
extends  for  twelve  miles  round  the  king's  place 
of  residence.  And,  as  this  tribunal  was  never 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  justiciary, 
no  writ  of  error  lay  from  it  (though  a  court  of 
record)  to  the  king's  bench,  but  only  to  parlia- 
ment, till  the  statutes  of  5  Edw.  III.,  c.  2,  and 
10  Edw.  III.,  Stat.  2,  c.  3.  which  allowed  such 
writ  oferror  before  the  king  in  his  place.  But 
this  court  being  ambulatory,  and  obliged  to  fol- 
low the  king  in  all  his  progresses,  so  that,  by  the 
removal  of  the  household,  actions  were  fre- 
quently discontinued,  and  doubts  having  arisen 
as  to  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction,  king  Cliarles 
I.,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  by  his  letters 
patent,  erected  a  new  court  of  record,  called  the 
curia  palatii,  or  palace-court,  to  be  held  before 
the  steward  of  the  household  and  knight  marshal, 
and  the  steward  of  the  court,  or  liis  deputy; 
with  jurisdiction  to  hold  plea  of  all  manner  of 
personal  actions  whatsoever,  which  shall  arise 
between  any  parties  within  twelve  miles  of  his^ 
majesty's  palace  at  Whitehall.  The  court  is  now 
held  once  a  week,  together  with  the  ancient  court 
of  marshalsea,  in  the  borough  of  Southwark ; 
and  a  writ  of  error  lies  from  thence  to  the  court 
of  king's  bench.  But,  if  the  cause  is  of  any  consi- 
derable consecjuence,  it  is  usually  removed  on 
its  first  commencement,  together  with  the  cus- 
tody of  the  defendant,  either  into  tlie  king's  bench 
or  common  pleas,  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cum 
caus;\ ;  and  the  inferior  business  of  the  court 
has  of  late  years  been  much  reduced  by  the  new 
courts  of  conscience  erected  in  the  environs  of 
London  ;  in  consideration  of  wiiich  the  four 
counsel  belonging  to  these  courts  had  salaries 
granted  them  for  their  lives,  by  stat.  23  Geo. 
n.c.  27. 
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MARSHAM  (Sir  John),  a  learned  English 
writer  in  the  seventeenth  century.  lie  studied 
the  law  in  the  middle  temple,  and  was  sworn  one 
of  the  SIX  clerks  in  the  court  of  chancery  in  1638. 
In  tiie  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  he  followed 
the  kin^  to  Oxford ;  for  which  he  was  deprived 
of  his  place  by  the  parliament  at  Westminster, 
and  plundered.  After  the  death  of  the  king  he 
returned  to  London ;  compounded,  among  other 
royalists,  for  his  real  estate;  and  betook  himself 
wliolly  to  his  studies  and  a  retired  life,  the  fruits 
of  which  were  some  excellent  works.  He  wrote 
I  Jiatriba  Chronologica ;  Ciironicus  Canon,  it"-gyp- 
ticus,  Ebraicus,  Gracus,  N:c.     He  died  in  1685. 

MAllSn-?iI ARIGOLD,  n. s.  Lat.  populago. 
A  flower  consisting  of  several  leaves,  placed  cir- 
cularly, and  expanding  in  form  of  a  rose,  in  the 
middle  of  which  rises  the  pointal,  which  becomes 
a  membraneous  fruit. 

Arid  set  soft  hyacinths  with  iron-blue, 
To  shade  manh-marigolds  of  shining  hue.     Driideit. 

Marsh  Marigold.  .  See  Caltha. 

Marsh  Rocket.     See  Sisymbrium. 

MARSI,  an  ancient  nation  of  Germany,  who 
afterwards  settled  in  Italy,  where  they  occupied 
the  territory  in  the  environs  of  the  Fucine  Lake. 
They  at  first  proved  inimical  to  the  Romans,  but 
in  process  of  time  they  became  its  firmest  sup- 
porters. They  were  allowed  by  the  Romans  to 
be  the  most  intrepid  soldiers  of  their  legions 
when  in  friendship,  and  the  most  formidable  of 
their  enemies  when  at  variance ;  and  it  was  a 
common  saying,  that  Rome  could  neither  triumph 
over  the  Marsi  nor.  without  them.  They  are  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  their  courage  and  intre- 
pidity during  the  civil  war,  which  from  them 
was  named  the  Marsian  war.  The  contributions 
made  to  support  the  interests  of  Rome,  and  the 
liuir.bei  of  men  which  they  continually  supplied 
to  the  republic,  rendered  them  bold  and  aspiring ; 
and  th(y  claimed,  with  the  rest  of  the  Italian 
states,  a  share  of  the  honors  and  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens.  This  petition,  though  supported 
by  the  interest,  the  eloquence,  and  the  integrity 
of  the  tribune  Drusus,  was  received  witli  con- 
tempt by  the  Roman  senate;  upon  whicii,  in 
A.  U.  C.  662,  the  Marsi  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  social  war,  one  of  the  most  obstinate 
and  dangerous  oppositions  ever  made  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Roman  power.  They  obtained 
several  victories,  but  were  at  last  defeated  ; 
though  the  war  was  not  terminated  but  by  a  grant 
of  those  privileges  which  the  senate  had  refused. 

MARSIGLI  (Lewis  Terdinand,  count),  an 
Italian,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble 
family,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1658.  He  ac- 
quired great  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war  and 
fortification  ;  served  under  Leopold  II.  against 
tlie  Turks,  by  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  in 
1683,  but  redeemed  in  1684.  In  the  Spanish 
succession  war,  Marsigli,  being  in  the  fortress  of 
Brisac,  surrendered  it  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
in  1703,  tliough  it  was  thought  able  to  hold  out 
much  longer ;  he  was  therefore  stripped  of  all 
his  commissions,  and  had  his  sword  broken  over 
him  ;  and  the  commander  Arco  was  beheaded. 
Marsigli  now  sought  consolation  in  the  sciences, 
and  founded  the  institute  of  Bologna.  He  had 
formed  a  rich  collection  of  instruments,  aitrono- 


mical  and  chemical,  plans  of  fortifications,  mo- 
dels of  machines,  &c.,  all  which  he  presented  to 
the  senate  of  Bologna  in  1712,  forming  at  the 
same  time  out  of  tiiem  the  institute  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  His  object  was  principally  to  pro- 
mote the  improvement  of  various  branches  of 
science,  viz.  astronomy,  chemistry,  natural  his- 
tory, physics,  and  military  architecture.  He 
spared  no  pains  nor  expense  in  obtaining  instru- 
ments adapted  to  the  illustration  and  advance- 
ment of  science,  and  having  obtained  the  pope's 
consent  to  a  new  foundation,  and  having  fixed 
its  laws  and  regulations,  he  solemnly  confirmed 
the  gift  in  1712.  The  senate  of  Bologna  pur- 
chased the  principal  palace  in  the  city  for  its 
accommodation,  and  an  observatory  was  erected 
in  it,  and  professors  were  appointed.  The  gra- 
titude of  his  fellow-citizens,  for  this  and  other 
liberal  acts  performed  for  them,  was  expressed 
in  a  decree  for  placing  his  statue  in  some  conspi- 
cuous situation,  but  he  steadily  refused  the 
honor.  He  also  founded  a  printing-house,  and 
furnished  it  with  the  best  types  for  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  wiiich  he  presented  in  1728 
to  the  Dominicans  at  Bologna,  on  condition  of 
tlieir  printing  all  the  writings  of  the  institute  at 
prime  cost ;  this  was  called  tiie  printing  house 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  After  this  he  visited 
Holland  and  England,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
journey  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Newton 
and  Halley,  Boerhaave  and  Muschenbroeck  ;  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Iloyal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  returned  laden  with  books  and  speci- 
mens of  natural  history  for  the  institute.  At 
Amsterdam,  the  booksellers  agreed  to  print  the 
workw'hich  he  had  been  preparing  several  years, 
and  which  was  published  under  the  title  of 
Historic  Physique  de  la  Mer,  in  the  year  1725.  In 
the  following  year  he  printed  another  great  work, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  all 
his  publications,  entitled  Danubius  Pannonico- 
Mysicus,  in  6  vols.  fol.  This  is  a  description  of 
the  Danube  in  its  Hungarian  and  Turkish  course. 
His  other  writings  on  philosophical  subjects  are 
numerous  and  valuable,  in  Latin,  Italian,  and 
French.     He  died  in  1730. 

MARSOLLIER  (James),  a  French  historian, 
born  in  Paris,  1647.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  Cardi- 
nal Ximenes,  2  vols.  2.  History  of  Henry  VII. 
king  of  England,  2  vols.  3.  History  of  the  In- 
quisition ;  all  in  12mo.  4.  A  Life  of  St.  Francis. 
He  died  archdeacon  of  Usez,  1724. 

MARSYAS,  in  fabulous  history,  a  celebrated 
musician  of  CelaensE,  in  Phrygia,  son  of  Olym- 
pus, or  of  Hyagnis,  or  (Eagrus.  He  was  so 
skilful  in  playing  on  the  flute,  that  be  is  generally 
deemed  the  inventor  of  it.  According  to  some, 
he  found  it  when  Minerva  had  thrown  it  aside, 
on  account  of  the  distortion  of  her  face  when  she 
played  upon  it.  ]Marsyas  w-as  enamoured  of  Cy- 
bele,  and  travelled  with  her  as  far  as  Nysa, 
where  he  challenged  Apollo  to  a  trial  of  his 
skill  as  a  musician.  Ihe  god  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  he 
who  was  defeated  should  be  flead  alive  by  the 
conqueror.  The  Muses,  or  (according  to  Dio- 
dorus),  the  inhabitants  of  Nysa,  were  appointed 
umpires.  Each  exerted  his  utmost  skill,  and 
the  victory  with   much   difKculty  was  adjudged 
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to  Apollo.  Tiie  god  upon  this  tied  his  antagonist 
to  a  tree,  and  Head  him  alive.  See  Apollo. 
The  death  of  Marsyas  was  universally  lamented  ; 
the  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and  Dryads,  wept  at  his  fate  ; 
and  from  their  abundant  tears  arose  a  river  of 
Phrygia,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Marsyas. 
Marsyas  is  often  represented  on  monuments, 
tied  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  to  a  tree, 
while  Apollo  stands  before  him  with  his  lyre. 
In  independent  cities,  among  the  ancients,  the 
statue  of  Marsyas  was  generally  erected  in  the 
forum,  to  represent  the  intimacy  which  subsisted 
between  Bacchus  and  Marsyas  as  the  emblems 
of  liberty.  At  Celacnsc  the  skin  of  Marsyas  was 
shown  to  travellers. 

MART,  n.s.  &  v.  a.  Belg.  and  Teut.  murcht, 
cr  contracted  from  Market,  which  see.  A  place 
or  time  of  public  sale  and  traffic  :  bargain  ;  pur- 
chase :  to  purchase  or  sell. 

Christ  could  not  suffer  iliat  the  temple  should  serve 
for  a  place  oi  mart,  nor  the  apostle  of  Christ  that  the 
church  should  be  made  an  inn.  Hooker. 

If  any  born  at  Ephesus 
Be  seen  at  Syracusan  marts  and  fairs. 
He  dies.  Shakspeare. 

I  play  a  merchant's  part, 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart.       Id. 
Cassius,  you  yourself 
Do  sell  and  vmrt  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undesen'ers.  Id.  Julius  Ceesav. 

Kzechiel,  in  the  description  of  Tyre,  and  the  ex- 
ceeding trade  that  it  had  with  all  the  East  as  the  only 
mart  town,  recileth  both  the  people  with  whom  they 
commerce,  and  also  what  commodities  every  country 
yielded.  Raleigh. 

Many  come  to  a  great  mart  of  the  best  horses. 

Temple. 
The  French,  since  the  accession  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  supply  with  cloth  the  best  mart  we  had  in 
Europe.  Addison. 

Shall  pompous  banquets  swell  with  such  a  prize? 
And  the  bowl  journey  round  his  ample  size; 
Or  the  debating  merchants  share  the  prey 
And  various  limbs  to  various  maris  convey.    Young. 

A  Mart  is  a  great  fair  held  every  year  for 
buying  and  selling  goods.  Public  marts,  with 
the  tolls  thereunto  belonging,  can  only  be  set  up 
by  virtue  of  the  king's  grant,  or  by  long  and  im- 
memorial usage  and  prescription,  which  presup- 
poses such  a  grant. 

Makt,  Letters  of,  written  for  Letters  of 
Marque,  which  see. 

No  man  needs  letters  of  mart  against  one  that  is 
an  open  pirate  of  other  men's  credit.  Marvell. 

MARTEAU,  the  name  given  by  French  natu- 
ralists to  a  peculiar  species  of  oysters,  called  also 
malleam  by  others.  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
shells  in  the  world.  Its  figure  is  that  of  a  ham- 
mer, with  a  very  long  head,  or  rather  of  a  pick- 
ax. It  has  a  body  of  moderate  thickness,  and 
two  long  arms.  It  is  of  a  brownish  color,  with 
a  beautiful  tinge  of  a  violet-blue.  Notwithstanding 
the  strange  shape  of  these  shells,  they  close  very 
exactly. 

MARTHA,  Santa,  ^  province  of  Colombia, 
South  America,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Cartha- 
gena,  from  whicli  it  is  separated  by  the  great 
river  Magdalena;  on  the  north  by  the  Spanish 
Main  or  Carribbean  Sea  ;  on  the  east  by  Mara- 
caibo  and  the  Rio  de  la  llacha ;    on   fhc  soiitli 


by  Santa  Fe.  It  is  about  300  miles  in  length, 
and  200  in  breadth,  and  full  of  lofty  and  im- 
])racticable  mountains,  which  form  part  of  the 
ridge  of  the  Caraccas.  Many  of  these  rise  to  the 
enormous  elevation  of  16,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  for  the  most  part  of  a 
moist  and  hot  temperature,  but  the  winds  from 
the  cold  and  elevated  regions  serve,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  moderate  the  heat  of  the  plains.  It  pro- 
duces tobacco,  cotton,  palm  wine,  cacao,  Brasil 
wood,  sugar,  vanilla,  and  maize,  and  a  tree  whose 
leaves  afford  a  substance  used  here  as  soap.  The 
mines  here  are  of  little  importance.  The  pearl 
fishery  was  formerly  carried  on  at  Carrizal,  about 
forty  miles  east  of  St.  IMartlia,  and  was  very  pro- 
ductive. It  is  still  followed  on  different  parts 
of  the  coast.  The  valleys  feed  immense  herds 
of  cattle,  and  some  mules  are  reared.  The  pro- 
vince is  watered  by  the  Magdalena,  Santa  Mar- 
tha, and  Pompatao. 

Martha,  Santa,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  is  situated  near  the  Guaira,  which 
supplies  it  with  excellent  water.  It  has  a  large 
and  convenient  harbour,  protected  by  lofty 
ridges,  a  fertile  neighbourliood,  and  has  in  front 
a  round  hill  defending  it  on  the  side  of  the 
mountains.  This  city,  founded  in  1554,  was 
made  the  magazine  of  Ximenes  de  Quesada,  from 
whence  he  explored  and  conquered  Granada. 
Sir  Francis  Drake  reduced  it  to  ashes  in  1596. 
The  harbour  has  two  forts ;  but  the  town  has  de- 
clined of  late  years.  It  is  100  miles  north-east 
of  Carthagena. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  an  island  of  the  United 
States,  near  the  coast  of  New  England,  belonging 
to  Duke's  county,  Massachusetts.  It  is  nine- 
teen miles  long,  and  from  two  to  ten  broad.  The 
greatest  part  is  low,  level,  and  comparatively 
barren;  but  Indian  corn  is  raised  for  exporta- 
tion, and  rye  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  con- 
sumption. The  trees  on  the  island  are  small : 
the  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  wool  and 
salt.  The  island  contains  three  towns,  Edgar- 
town,  Fisbury,  and  Chilmark.  Eight  miles  south 
of  Falmouth,  and  twelve  W.  S.  W.  of  Nantucket. 

MAR'TIAL,  ndj.    I      Fr.  martial ;  Lat.  mur- 

Mar'tialist,  n.s.  3  tlalis.     Warlike;  given  to 
war ;  brave  :  a  warrior  or  fighter. 
Into  my  feeble  breast 
Come  gently,  but  not  with  that  mighty  rage 

Wherewith  the  martial  troopcs  thou  dost  infest 
And  hearts  of  great  heroes  dost  enrage. 

Faerie  Queeve. 

Let  his  neck  answer  for  it,  if  there  is  any  martid 
law  in  the  world.  Slui/tspeare.  Henry  V. 

They  proceeded  in  a  kind  of  martial  justice  wiili 
enemies,  offering  them  their  law  before  they  drew  l^ncii 
sword.  Bacon. 

The  queen  of  marliais. 
And  Mars  himself  conducted  them. 

Chapman. 

Many  brave  adventurous  spirits  fell  for  love  of  her ; 
amongst  others  the  high-hearted  wariialisl.  who  first 
lost  his  hands,  then  one  of  his  chiefest  limbs,  and 
lastly  his  life.  Ilowel. 

See 
His  thousands,  in  what  martial  equipage 
They  issue  forth  !  SU'd  bows  ami  shafts  their  arms 
Of  ('(|\Ki]  dread  in  flight  or  iu  pursuit.  Milton 

'i'iie  natures   of  the   fi.Ncd   stars  aio  astrologically 
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differenced  by  the  planets,  and  esteemed  martial  or 

jovial  according  to  the  colours  whereby  they  answer 

these  planets.  Bacon. 

His  subjects  called  aloud  for  war  ; 

But  peaceful  kings  o'er  martial  people  set. 

Each  other's  poize  and  counterbalance  are. 

Dry  den. 
When  our  country's  cause  provokes  to  arms, 
How  VHirlial  nmsick  every  bosom  warms.  Fo])e. 

The  army  of  the  sciences  hath  been  of  late,  with 
a  word  of  martial  discipline,  drawn  into  its  close 
order,  so  that  a  view  or  a  muster  may  be  taken  of 
it  with  abundance  of  expedition.  Swift. 

'I'licre,  where  a  sceptered  Pictish  shade 
Stalked  round  his  ashes  lowly  laid, 
I  marked  a  martial  race,  pourtrayed 

In  colours  strong ; 
Bold,  soldier-featured,  undismayed 

They  strode  along. 

Byron. 
Martial,  in  tlw  old  cheraichal  nomenclature, 
was  often  used  to  express  preparations  of  iron. 
See  CiiEMisTaY. 

Martiai,  Law  is  the  law  of  war  that  de- 
pends upon  the  just  but  arbitrary  will  and  plea- 
sure of  the  king,  or  his  lieutenant ;  for,  though 
the  king  doth  not  make  any  laws  but  by  common 
consent  in  parliament,  yet,  in  time  of  war,  by 
reason  of  the  necessity  of  it  to  guard  against 


Fr.  viartinet.     A  kind  of 


MARTIN,  n.  s.  ^ 

Mar'tinet,  n.s.  > 
Makt'let.  j  swallow. 

This  guest  of  Summer, 
The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve, 
]?y  his  loved  mansionary,  that  heaven's  bre'ath 
Smells  wooingly  here.     No  jutting  frieze, 
Buttrice,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed,  and  procreant  cradle. 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed 
The  air  is  delicate.  SJiahspeare.  Macbeth. 

A  churchwarden,  to  express  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  caused  to  be  engraved  on  the  communion  cup 
a  mart m,  a  bird  like  a  swallow,  sitting  upon  a  mole- 
hdl  between  two  trees.  Peacham. 

As  in  a  drought  the  thirsty  creatures  cry. 

And  gape  upon  the  gathered  clouds  for  rain , 
Then  first  the  martlet  meets  it  in  the  sky. 

And  wuh  wet  wings  joys  all  the  feathered 'train. 

DrijdeH. 

Martin,  in  ornithology.     See  Hirundo. 

Martin,  in  zoology.     See  Mustela. 

Martin  (Benjamin),  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent artists  and  mathematicians  of  his  age,  was 
born  in  1704.  After  publishing  a  variety  of  in- 
genious treatises,  and  particularly  a  periodical 
work  entitled  Martin's  General  Magazine  of  \rts 
and  Sciences,  and  carrying  on  for  many  years  a 


dangers  that  often  arise,  he  useth  absolute  power,  sciences,  and  carrying  on  for  many  years  ; 

so  that  his  word  is  a  law.      But  the  martial  law  """l  extensive  trade  as  an  optician  and  globe 

(according  to  chief  justice  Hale)  is  in  reality  not  ™  „  ![  \".    '?^  ^^'^V  ^^'^  infirmities  of  age  co.u- 

a  law,  but  something  indulged  rather  than  allowed  I  n.      withdraw  from  the  active  part  of 

'•        •  -  business.    Trusting  to  the  integrity  of  others   he, 


as  a  law ;  and  it  relates  only  to  members  of  the 
army,  being  never  intended  to  be  executed  on 
others,  who  ought  to  be  ordered  and  governed 
by  the  laws  to  which  they  are  subject,  though  it 
be  a  time  of  war.      And  the  exercise  of  martial 


though  previously  possessed  of  a  capital  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  all  his  debts,  became  a 
bankrupt.  In  a  fit  of  despair  he  attempted  to 
destroy  himself,  and  the  wound,  though  not  im- 
mediately mortal,  hastened  his  death,  which  hap- 


law,  wherebv  any  person  might  lose  his  life,  or  "^^^'f^ly  mortal   hastened  his 

member,  or    liberty,  may  not  be  permitted  in  P'^"^^  J^^^™^/y  19th,  1782,  in  his  seventy-eighth 

time  of  peace,  when  the  king's  courts  are  open  ^         ^"^       ,  ^  valuable  collection  of  fossils  and 

for  all  persons  to  receive  justice  curiosities,  which,  after  his  death,  were  sold  by 

'r   MARTIALIS  (Marcus  Valerius),  a  celebrated  "*"? V°"  ™"'^''  ^^'"J^"  ^''^'''  ^^^^^^     H'^  principal 

itin  poet,  born  at  Bilbilis.  in  Arraaon     .vn.  F^i^lications  are.  The  Philosophical  Grammar, 


Latin  poet,  born  at  Bilbilis,  in  Arragon,  was 
one  of  the  equestrian  order.  He  went^to  Rome 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  staid  there  thirty- 
five  years,  under  Galba  and  the  succeeding 
emperors,  till  the  reign  of  Trajan;  and,  having 
acquired  the  esteem  of  Titus  and  Domitian,  he 
was  created  tribune.  But,  finding  that  he  was 
neglected  by  Trajan,  he  returned  to  Bilbilis, 
where  he  married  a  wife,  and  lived  with  her 
several  years.  He  commends  her,  as  being  alone 
sufficient  to  supply  the  want  of  every  tlmig  he 
enjoyed  at  Rome.  '  Romam  tu  mihi  sola  facis,' 
says  he.  Lib.  xii.  Epig.  21.  She  appears  like- 
wise to  have  been  a  ladv  of  a  very  large  fortune  ; 
for,  in  Lib.  xii.  Epig.  31,  he  extols  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  house  and  gardens  he  had  received 
from  her.  There  are  still  extant  fourteen  books 
of  his  epigrams,  many  of  which  are  excellent ; 
many  are  of  the  middling  kind  ;  but,  as  he  said 
of  his  own  works, 

Sunt  bona,  sunt  quajdam  mediocria,  sunt  mala  plura. 
There  is  also  ascribed  to  him  a  work  on  the 
spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre  ;  but  the  most 
learned  critics  think  it  was  not  written  by  Mar- 
tial. The  best  editions  of  Martial  are  those  in 
TTsum  Delphini,  4to.,  Paris,  1617,  and  cum  Notis 
Variorum,  1619. 


1 735,  8vo. ;  A  new,  complete,  and  universal 
System  of  Decimal  Arithmetic,  1735,  Bvo.;  The 
Young  Student's  Memorial  Book,  or  Patent  Li- 
brary, 1735,  8vo. ;  Description  and  Use  of  both 
the  Globes,  the  Armillary  Sphere  and  Orrery, 
Trigonometry,  &c.,  1735,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  1740,  5  vols. ;  System 
of  the  Newtonian  Philosophy,  1759,  3  vols.  • 
New  Elements  of  Optics,  1759;  Mathematical 
Institutions,  viz.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
and  Fluxions,  1759  ;  Natural  History  of  England, 
with  a  map  of  each  County,  1759,  2  vols. ;  Phi- 
lology, and  Philosophical  Geography,  1759; 
Mathematical  Institutions,  1764,  2  vols.;  Lives 
of  Philosophers,  with  their  Inventions,  &c!,  1764; 
Introduction  to  the  Newtonian  Philosophy,  1765; 
Institutions  of  Astronomical  Calculations,  2  parts] 
1765;  Description  and  Use  of  the  Air-pump) 
1766,;  Description  of  the  Torricellian  Barometer, 
1766;  Appendix  to  the  Description  and  Use  of 
the  Globe,  1766;  Philosophia  Britannica,  1778, 
3  vols. ;  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Philosophy,  3 
vols.;  Miscellaneous  Correspondence,"  4  vols.; 
System  of  Philology  ;  Philosophical  Geography; 
Magazine  complete,  14  vols.;  Principles  of 
Pump-work;  Theory  of  the  Hydrometer;  Doc- 
trine of  Logarithms. 
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Martin  (St.),  was  born  at  Sabaria  in  Pan- 
nonia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
His  father  was  a  military  tribune ;  and  he  him- 
self was  obliged  to  carry  arms.  Soon  after,  being 
baptised,  he  renounced  the  military  profession 
for  the  monastic.  After  passing  many  years  in 
solitude,  he  returned  to  Pannonia,  converted  his 
mother,  and  with  great  zeal  opposed  the  Arians, 
who  governed  the  church  in  Illyria,  for  which  he 
was  publicly  whipt.  He  afterwards  retired  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Poictiers,  where  he  re- 
mained, till  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Tours  in 
the  year  374.  He  built  the  celebrated  monastery 
of  Marmoutier,  near  Tours,  between  the  Loire 
and  a  steep  rock.  He  afterwards  became  the 
apostle  of  all  Gaul ;  diffused  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  among  the  heathens,  and  destroyed 
their  temples.  The  emperor  Valentinian,  and 
the  tyrant  Maximus,  treated  him  with  dis- 
tinguished honor.  He  used  his  influence  with 
the  latter  to  preserve  the  Priscillianists,  who  were 
prosecuted  by  Ithace  and  Idace,  bishops  of 
Spain.  He  died  at  Candes,  Nov.  8th,  397;  or, 
as  others  say,  on  the  11th  November,  400.  He 
is  the  first  of  the  saints  confessors  whom  the 
Latin  church  idolised  by  offering  public  prayers 
to  him.  His  life  is  written  in  elegant  Latin  by 
Fortunatus,  and  Sulpitius  Severus,  one  of  his 
disciples. 

Martin  (St.),  an  island  of  the  West  Indies, 
in  long.  63°  8'  W.  and  lat.  18°  4'  N.,  is  five 
leagues  long,  east  and  west,  and  three  broad. 
Though  the  soil  is  stony,  light,  and  badly  water- 
ed it  is  tolerably  fertile,  producing  the  best 
tobacco  of  t'he  Caribbees :  in  its  woods  is  the 
candle  tree,  whose  splinters  lighted  give  a  fra- 
grant smell,  with  several  trees  affording  gums. 
The  north  side  was  occupied  by  the  French,  and 
the  south  by  the  Dutch  ;  the  former,  about  forty 
years  since,  were  400  white  families  and  10,000 
slaves ;  the  Dutch  only  sixty  families  and  200 
slaves.  The  chief  place  of  the  latter  is  on  the 
north-west  side,  and  is  named  the  Harbour ;  it 
is  defended  by  a  small  fort.  On  the  south-east 
side  are  three  salt  ponds,  affording  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  this  object  for  commerce.  The 
small  islands  attached  to  St.  Martin  are,  Mid- 
dleburg  Key,  close  to  the  north  point,  and  the 
four  Mangrove  Keys  on  the  east. 

MARTINIQUE,  or  Martinico,  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  is  thirty-six 
miles  long  and  seventeen  broad.  The  south 
coast  presents  high  and  steep  mountains,  without 
wood.  Irregular  ramifications  of  these  moun- 
tains cross  the  general  chain,  and,  projecting  into 
the  sea,  form  bays,  called  by  the  French  Culs  de 
Sac.  It  is  about  fifty  miles  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  about  sixteen  broad,  and  140  in  cir- 
cumference. Three  mountains  rise  above  the 
smaller  eminences :  the  highest  bearing  inde- 
lible marks  of  a  volcano.  The  woods  with  whicli 
it  is  covered  continually  attract  the  clouds,  and 
occasion  noxious  damps,  which  contribute  to 
make  it  inaccessible,  while  the  two  others  are  in 
most  parts  cultivated.  From  these  issue  the  many 
springs  that  water  the  island,  and  which  are 
clianged  into  torrents  on  the  slightest  storm. 
The  principal  productions  are  sugar,  cofl'ee, 
cassia,  cotton,  indigo,  cocoa,  ginger,  &c.     It  is 


well  adapted  to  trade,  from  the  number  of  its 
bays  and  harbours,  whicii  possess  the  advantage 
of  affording  a  certain  shelter  from  the  hurricanes 
of  these  latitudes.  Witli  all  tiiese  advantages, 
however,  Martinico,  tliough  in  greater  forward- 
ness than  the  other  F'rench  colonies,  had  made 
but  little  progress  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1700  it  contained  only  6397  whites. 
The  savages,  mulattoes,  and  free  negroes,  men, 
women,  and  children,  amounted  to  507.  The 
number  of  slaves  to  14,566.  In  1732  the  black 
population  amounted  to  72,000,  and  the  value 
of  the  exports  to  £700,000  per  annum.  Tliis 
trade  annually  brought  into  the  ports  of  the 
island  200  ships  from  France,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
fitted  out  by  the  mother  country  for  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  sixty  from  Canada,  ten  or  twelve  from 
the  islands  of  Margarilta  and  Trinidad  ;  besides 
the  English  and  Dutch  ships  that  came  to  cany 
on  a  smuggling  trade.  The  navigation  from  the 
island  to  the  northern  colonies,  the  Spanish  con- 
tinent, and  to  the  Windward  Islands,  employed 
]  30  vessels  from  twenty  to  seventy  tons  burden, 
manned  with  600  European  sailors  of  all  na- 
tions, and  1500  slaves  long  inured  to  the  sea 
service.  The  war  of  1744  terminated  this  pros- 
perity ;  and  Martinico  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  :  the  island  was  soon  after  infested  with 
vast  swarms  of  ants,  which  destroyed  every 
vegetable.  It  was  restored  in  July  1763,  six- 
teen months  after  it  had  been  conquered,  but 
deprived  of  all  its  means  of  prosperity.  In 
1769,  1788,  and  1810,  the  exports  and  imports 
were : — 

Imports.  Exports. 

1769,  £588,412  £536,631 
1788,  1,195,111  1,201,875 
1810,  635,664  791,773 

In  1794  Martinico  was  taken  by  the  British 
under  Sir  John  Jervis  and  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
and  restored  to  the  French  at  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  in  1802.  It  was  again  taken  by  tlie 
British  on  the  24th  of  February  1809,  and  once 
more  reverted  to  its  former  masters  at  the  general 
peace  in  1815.  The  population  according  to  a 
return  made  to  the  house  of  commons  in  1810, 
when  it  was  in  possession  of  the  British,  was: — • 

Slaves  ....         78,577 

Free  persons  of  color        .         .  8,630 

Number  of  white  inhabitants     .  9,206 


96,413 


Fort  Royal,  the  chief  place,  is  on  the  middle 
of  the  west  side,  on  a  narrow  neck  of.  land  pro- 
jecting out  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay. 
This  neck,  which  bends  round  in  the  form  of  a 
man's  arm,  together  with  another  called  Monk's 
Island,  forms  a  safe  harbour,  the  entrance  of 
which  is  protected  by  forts  on  each  point,  whose 
fires  cross.  The  harbour  is  also  commanded  by 
I'ort  Bourbon,  on  a  hill,  behind  the  town.  Tiie 
situation  is  unhealthy,  being  surrounded  by 
marshes. 

St.  Pierre,  seven  leagues  north-west  of  Port 
Royal,  is  the  second  place  of  the  island  :  its 
road  is  open,  and  consecjuently  unsafe  in  the 
hurricane  months;  and  besides  ships  are  obliged 


lo  anchor  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
town.  The  latter  is  built  on  a  narrow  strip  of 
low  land,  which  forms  the  beach  ;  the  hills  rising 
so  closely  behind  it,  as  nearly  to  overhang  the 
houses.  It  contains  three  streets  parallel  to  the 
beach,  and  some  transverse  ones ;  but  these 
latter  are  so  steep  as  not  to  admit  carriages. 
The  hills  are  furrowed  by  deep  ravines,  through 
which  descend  little  torrents,  tlie  waters  of  which 
are  conducted  through  the  streets,  and  both  keep 
them  clean  and  refresh  the  atmosphere,  which 
would  otherwise  be  intensely  hot,  from  the  sea 
breeze  being  interrupted  by  the  hills.  The 
houses  are  plain,  built  of  stone,  and  with  one 
or  two  stories.  Trinity  Bay,  on  tlie  west  side 
of  the  island,  has  safe  anchorage  in  the  hurricane 
months.     It  has  a  flourisliing  town. 

Robert's  Bay,  on  tlie  east,  is  a  good  port, 
formed  by  two  islands.  Off  the  north-west 
point  is  a  large  rock,  called  the  Pearl ;  and  off 
the  south-west  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  another 
culled  the  Diamond  (Devil  Island,  or  Isle  de 
Barque  of  the  French),  which  has  the  shape  of 
a  sugar  loaf,  with  the  top  broken  off,  and  has 
only  a  boat's  passage  between  it  and  the  main. 
This  rock  is  600  feet  high,  and  one  mile  in  cir- 
cumference. The  south,  south-west,  and  east 
sides  are  inaccessible,  rising  perpendicularly 
from  the  sea;  and  the  west  side,  where  is  the 
only  landing,  is  lined  by  breakers.  It  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  English  in  1804,  while 
blockading  Martinique;  and,  with  immense 
labor,  three  batteries  mounting  twenty-four 
pounders  were  constructed  on  it,  to  command 
the  whole  bay. 

MA'RTINMAS,  n.  s.    Martin  and  mass.    The 
feast  of  St.  Martin;  the  eleventh  of  November; 
often  corrupted  to  martilmass  or  raartlemas. 
Martilmax  beef  doth  bear  good  tacke, 
When  countrey  folke  do  dainties  lacke. 

Tusser. 

Martlets,  in  heraldry,  little  birds  represented 
without  feet ;  and  used  as  a  difference  or  mark 
of  distinction  for  younger  brothers,  to  put  tliem 
in  mind,  says  Guillim,  that  they  are  to  trust  to 
the  wings  of  virtue  and  merit,  in  order  to  raise 
themselves,  and  not  to  their  feet,  they  having 
little  land  to  set  their  foot  on.     See  Heraldry^. 

MARTYN  (Henry),  an  able  and  interesting 
missionary,  born  at  Truro  in  Cornwall,  in  1781, 
was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  Truro, 
and  removed,  in  1797,  to  St.  Jolin's  College, 
Cambridge.  He  was  chosen  fellow  in  1802. 
The  following  year  he  took  orders;  and  in  1805 
■went,  as  a  chaplain  to  the  East  India  Company, 
to  India.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
rapid  acquirement  of  tlie  Sanscrit;  translated  the 
Common  Prayer  into  Hindostance;  and  per- 
formed divine  service  publicly  in  that  language. 
From  India  he  proceeded  to  Shiraz  in  Persia; 
had  conferences  with  the  most  learned  Mahomme- 
dan  doctors ;  and  translated  the  Psalms  and  New 
Testament  into  the  Persian  tongue.  His  health 
failing,  he  died  of  a  decline,  on  his  road  to 
England,  Octolier  16th,  1812. 

MARTYNIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  theangios- 
permia  order,  and  didynamia  class  of  plants; 
natural  order  tenth,  personatae :  cal.  quinquefid  : 
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con.  ringent :  r.irs.  ligneous,  covered  with  a 
bark,  with  a  hooked  beak,  trilocular,  and  bi- 
valved.  There  are  four  species;  both  tender, 
herbaceous,  flowery  plants  of  South  America ; 
one  an  annual,  the  other  a  perennial,  rising  with 
erect  stalks,  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  high,  gar- 
nished with  oblong  simple  leaves,  and  terminated 
by  short  spikes  of  large  monopetalous,  bell- 
shaped  flowers,  of  blue  and  purple  colors.  They 
flower  in  July  and  August,  and  are  very  orna- 
mental, but  require  always  to  be  kept  in  the 
hottest  parts  of  the  stove. 

MARTYR,  »!.s.    -N      Fr.tnarti^r;  Gv.^aprv(), 
Mar'tyrdom,!'.*/.  ^a  witness.     One  wiio  by 
Marty  rol'ogv,     i  his  death  bears  witness  to 
]\Iartyrol'ogist.  J  the    truth,    (see  the    ex- 
tract from  South :)  hence  a  sufferer  in  any  cause; 
to  put  to  death  for  virtue  or  religion  :    martyr- 
dom, the  act  of  dying  as,  or  testimony  of,  a  mar- 
tyr: martyrology  and  martyiologist  are,  respec- 
tively, a  history  or  historian  of  martyrdoms. 

If  an  infidel  should  pursue  to  death  an  heretick 
professing  Christianity  only  for  Christian  profesi^ioa 
sake,  could  we  deny  unto  him  the  honour  of  martyr- 
dom 'f  Hooker. 
You  could  not  beg  for  grace. 
Hark,  wretches,  how  I  mean  to  tnaityr  you  ; 
This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  throats. 

Shiikspeare. 
Now  that  he  hath  left  no  higher  degree  of  earthly 
honour,  he  intends  to  crown  their  innoceucy  with  the 
glory  of  martyrdom.  Bacon. 

If  to  every  common  funeral, 
By  your  eyes  marti/red,  such  grace  were  allowed. 
Your  face  would  wear  not  patches,  but  a  cloud. 

Suckling. 
Pra3'ers  and  tears  may  serve  a  good  man's  turn  ;  if 
not  to  conquer  as  a  soldier,  yet  to  suffer  as  a  martur. 

King  CJwrles. 
Herod,  whose  unblest 
Hand,  O  !  what  dares  not  jealous  greatness?  tore 
.•V  thousand  sweet  babes  from  their  mother's  breast. 
The  blooms  of  martiirdom.  Crashaw, 

Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument 
Heroick  deemed,  chief  mastery  to  dissect, 
\Vith  long  and  tedious  havock,  fabled  knights 
In  battles  feigned  ;  the  better  fortitude 
Of  patience  and  heroick  martyrdom 
I'nsung.  Milton. 

Thus  could  not  the  moutlis  of  worthy  martyrs  be 
silenced.  Browne. 

In  the  Roman  martyrolo;iy  we  find  at  one  time 
many  thousand  martyrs  destroyed  by  Dioclesian, 
being  met  together  in  a  church,  rather  than  escape 
by  offering  a  little  incense  at  their  coming  out. 

Stillingfieet 
Nearer  heaven  his  virtues  shone  more  bright," 
Like  rising  flames  expanding  in  their  height. 
The  martyr's  glory  crowned  the  soldier's  fight. 

Dryden . 
What  mists  of  providence  are  these  ? 
So  saints,  by  supernatural  power  set  free. 
Are  left  at  last  in  martyrdom  to  die.  Id. 

To  be  a  martyr  signifies  only  to  witness  tlie  truth 
of  Christ :  but  the  witnessing  of  the  truth  was  then 
so  generally  attended  with  persecution,  tliat  martyr- 
dom now  signifies  not  only  to  witness,  but  to  witness 
by  death.  South's  i'ernjons. 

The  first  martyr  for  Christianity  was  encouraged, 
in  his  last  moments,  by  a  vision  of  that  divine  per- 
son for  wliom  he  suffered.  Addison. 
Martyred  with  the  gout.  Pope. 
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Socrates, 
Truth's  early  champion,  martyr  for  liis  God. 

Thompson. 

Martyii  properly  signifies  a  witness,  and  is 
applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  tliose  wlio  suflfer 
in  witness  of  tlie  truth  of  the  gospel.  Tl)e  Chris- 
tian church  has  abounded  in  martyrs,  and  liistory 
is  filled  with  accounts  of  their  singular  constancy 
and  fortitude  under  the  cruellest  torments  human 
nature  was  capable  of  suffering.  The  primitive 
Christians  were  accused  by  their  enemies  of  pay- 
ing a  sort  of  divine  worship  to  the  martyrs. 
Thus  when  the  Jews,  at  the  martyrdom  of  Poly- 
carp,  desired  the  heathen  judge  not  to  suffer  the 
Christians  to  carry  off  his  body,  lest  they  should 
/save  their  crucified  master  and  worsliip  him  in 
his  stead,  the  C'hristians  of  the  Smyrna  church 
answered,  *  we  can  neither  forsake  Christ  nor 
worship  any  other;  for  we  worship  him  as  the 
Son  of  God,  but  love  the  martyrs  as  the  disciples 
and  followers  of  the  Lord,  for  tiie  great  affection 
they  have  shown  to  their  King  and  Rlaster.'  A 
similar  answer  was  given  at  the  martyrdom  of 
Fructuosus,  in  Spain,  by  Eulogius  his  deacon. 
Many  of  the  Christians  of  this  period  believed 
that  the  martyrs  enjoyed  very  singular  privileges; 
that  upon  their  death  they  were  immediately  ad- 
mitted to  a  state  of  bliss,  while  other  souls  waited 
for  the  completion  of  their  happiness  till  the  day 
of  judgment,  &c.  The  churches  built  over  the 
graves  of  the  martyrs,  and  called  by  their  names, 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  sufferings,  were 
distinguished  by  the  title  martyrum  confessio, 
or  memoria.  The  festivals  of  the  martyrs  are  of 
very  ancient  date  in  the  Christian  church,  and 
took  their  rise  about  the  time  of  Polycarp,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  about  the  year  168.  On 
these  days  the  Christians  met  at  the  graves  of  the 
martyrs,  and  offered  thanksgivings  to  God  for 
the  examples  they  had  afforded  them  :  they  cele- 
brated the  eucharist,  and  gave  alms  to  the  poor; 
which,  together  with  a  panegyrical  oration  or 
sermon,  and  reading  the  acts  of  the  martyrs, 
were  the  spiritual  exercises  of  these  anniversaries. 
Of  the  sayings,  sufferings,  and  deaths  of  the  mar- 
tyrs we  have  but  very  little  left,  the  greatest  part 
of  them  having  been  destroyed  during  the  dread- 
ful persecution  carried  on  by  Dioclesian  for  ten 
years  against  the  Cliristians ;  when  diligent  search 
was  made  after  their  books  and  papers,  and  all 
that  were  found  were  burnt.  Eusebius,  indeed, 
composed  a  martyrology,  but  it  has  been  lost; 
and  those  since  compiled  are  received  with  just 
caution.  From  the  eighth  century,  several  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  endeavoured  to  make  up  the 
loss  by  compiling,  witii  vast  labor,  accounts  of 
the  lives  and  actions  of  the  ancient  martyrs,  but 
which  consist  of  little  else  than  a  series  of  f  ibles. 
Martyr  (Peter),  a  celebrated  divine,  born  in 
Florence  in  1500.  He  studied  ])hilosophy  and 
the  languages  at  Padua  and  Bononia,  was  a  regu- 
lar Augustine  in  tb.e  monastery  of  Fiscoli,  and 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  preachers  in  Italy. 
The  works  of  Zuinglius  and  Bucer  gave  him  a 
good  opinion  of  the  Protestants,  and  his  conver- 
sation with  Valdez  confirmed  it.  lie  for  some 
time  preached  that  doctrine  at  Rome  in  private; 
but,  being  impeached,  fled  to  Naples,  and  thence 
to  Lucca,  where  he  brought  over  to  the  protes- 


tant  interest  Emanuel  Tremellius,  Celsus,  Marti- 
nengas,  Paul  Lasicius,  and  Jeremiah  Zanchy. 
He  was  sent  for  to  England  by  king  Edward  \'l., 
and  made  pi'ofessor  of  divinity  at  Oxford  in 
1549.  In  queen  Mary's  reign  he  returned  to 
Strasburgh,  and  was  present  at  the  conference  of 
Poissy.  He  difl'ered  from  Calvin  concerning 
Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist.  He  wrote  a 
great  number  of  works,  and  died  in  1562. 

JVIAll'VEL,  n.s.  &  v.  n.'\     Fr.  rnaveUk,  nier- 

Mau'vellgus,  adj.  9  veil  la- ;  of  Lat.  rnira- 

Mar'vellously,  adv.     I  bills,  miro,  to  won- 

Mar'vellousness,  n.  s.  J  der.  A  wonder ; 
astonishing  event :  to  wonder ;  be  astonished  : 
marvellous  is,  strange ;  unusual ;  wonderful ; 
incredible;  the  adv.  and  n.s.  corresponding. 

This  is  the  Lord's  doing ;  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes.  Psalms. 

The  countries  marvelled  at  thee  for  thy  songs,  pro- 
verbs, and  parables.  Ecclu.;.  xlvii.  17. 

A  marvel  it  were,  if  a  man  could  espy,  in  the 
whole  scripture,  nothing  which  might  breed  a  proba- 
ble opinion,  that  divine  authority  was  the  san.e  way 
mclinable.  Hooker. 

I  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  lord. 
— No  marvel,  you  have  so  bestirred  your  valour,  you 
cowardly  rascal !  Shakspeare.  King  Lear. 

You  make  me  marvel.  Shakspeare. 

The  army  marvelled  at  it.  Id. 

She  has  a  marvellous  white  hand,  I  must  confess. 

Id. 
You  look  not  well,  seignior  Antonio  ; 

You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world  : 

They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 

Believe  me,  you  are  marvellouslii  changed.        /./, 

i\]ine  eyes  and  ears  can  witness,  with  what  ap- 
proof  and  applause  divers  of  the  Catholics  royal,  as 
they  are  termed,  entertained  the  new  translated  litur- 
gy of  our  church  ;  as  marvelling  to  see  such  order  and 
regular  devotion  in  them,  whom  they  were  taught  to 
condemn  as  heretical.  Bp.  Hull. 

The  encouragement  of  his  two  late  successes,  with 
which  he  was  'marvellously  elated.  Clarendon. 

The  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  is  superna- 
tural, and  especially  the  machmes  of  the  gods. 

Pope's  Preface  to  the  Iliad. 

MARVELL  (Andrew),  an  ingenious  writer  in 
tlis  seventeenth  century,  bred  at  Cambridge.  Ho 
travelled  through  most  of  Europe,  and  was  secre- 
tary to  the  embassy  at  Constantinople.  His  firstap- 
pearance  in  public  business  at  home  was  as  assis- 
tant to  Milton  when  Latin  secretary  to  the  protec- 
tor. A  little  before  the  Restoration  he  was  chosen 
by  his  native  town,  Kingston  upon  Hull,  to  sit  in 
that  parliament,  which  began  at  Westminster 
April  25th,  1660;  and  is  recorded  as  the  last 
member  who  received  the  wages  anciently  paid 
to  representatives  by  their  constituents.  He  sel- 
dom spoke  in  parliament,  but  he  had  great  in- 
fluence without  doors  upon  the  members  of  both 
houses ;  and  made  himself  very  obnoxious  to 
the  government  by  bis  actions  and  writings  :  not- 
withstanding which,  king  Charles  II.  took  great 
deliglit  in  his  conversation,  and  tried  all  means 
to  win  him  over  to  his  side,  althoug'i  Marvell  was 
far  from  being  in  affluent  circumstances.  He 
died,  not  without  strong  suspicions  of  being  poi- 
soned, in  1678,  aged  fifty-eight.  In  1688  the 
town  of  Kingston  upon  Hull  contributed  a  sum 
of  money  to  erect  a  m-mumcnt  over  him  in 
the   church   of  St.  (Jiles  in    the   Fields,    where 
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he  was  interred,  and  an  epitaph  composed  by 
an  al)le  hand ;  but  tlie  ministry  of  that  church 
forbad  both  tlie  inscription  and  monument  to  be 
placed  there.  lie  wrote  The  Rehearsal  Trans- 
posed ;  A  short  Historical  Essay  concerning 
General  Counci-ls,  Creeds,  and  Impositions  in 
Matters  of  Religion,  &.c. ;  also  Poems  and  Let- 
ters. 

INIARVELLA,  or  Marbella,  a  sea-port  town 
of  Spain,  on  the  road  from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga. 
Its  harbour  is  fortified  but  small,  and  the  town 
is  surrounded  widi  walls,  having  a  neat  square, 
and  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  The  town  house 
and  church  are  good  buildings.  In  the  environs 
sugar,  wine,  cotton,  and  cofl'ee,  are  raised.  Po- 
pulation 8000.  Eighty-four  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Granada,  and  thirty-four  N.  N.  E.  of  Gibraltar. 
MARULLU  S  (Michael),  Tarchanistis,  a  learned 
Greek  who  went  to  Italy,  after  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople. He  wrote  poems  in  Greek  and 
Latin..  He  was  a  soldier  as  well  as  a  poet,  but 
an  atheist,  and  a  great  admirer  of  Lucretius.  He 
was  drowned  in  the  C'jecina  in  Tuscany. 

MARWAR,  a  large  district  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  province  of  Ajmeer,  situated  between  26° 
and  28''  of  N.  lat.  It  belongs  to  the  rajepoot 
rajah  of  Joudpore,  whose  family  have  pos- 
sessed it  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  a 
strong,  but  not  a  fertile  province.  See  Joud- 
pore. 

MARY  I.,  queen  of  England,  was  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  X'lll.  by  his  first  wife  Catha- 
rine of  Spain,  and  born  at  Greenwich,  in  Febru- 
ary 1517.  Her  mother  was  very  careful  of  her 
education,  and  provided  her  with  proper  tutors. 
Her  first  preceptor  was  the  famous  Linacre,  who 
drew  up  for  her  use  the  Rudiments  of  Grammar, 
and  afterwards  De  emendata  slructura,  Latini  ser- 
monis  libri  sex.  On  Linacre's  death,  in  her  sixth 
year,  Lewis  Vives,  a  learned  man  of  V'alenza  in 
Spain,  became  her  next  tutor ;  and  composed 
for  her  De  ratione  studii  puerilis.  Under  the 
direction  of  these  learned  men  she  became  mis- 
tress of  the  Latin  language ;  and  Erasmus  com- 
mends her  for  her  epistles  in  that  language. 
King  Edward  \'I.,  her  brother,  dying  on  the  6th 
of  July  15.53,  slie  was  proclaimed  queen  the  same 
month,  and  crowned  in  October.  Upon  her  ac- 
cession she  declared,  in  her  speech  to  the  council, 
that  she  would  not  persecute  her  Protestant  sub- 
jects ;  but  in  the  following  month  she  prohibited 
preaching  witliout  a  special  license  ;  and,  before 
the  expiration  of  three  months,  the  Protestant 
bishops  were  excluded  the  house  of  lords,  and 
all  the  statutes  of  Edward  \'I.,  respecting  the 
Protestant  religion,  were  repealed.  In  July 
1554  she  was  married  to  prince  Philip  of  Spain  ; 
and  began  that  persecution  against  the  Protes- 
tants for  which  her  memory  is  so  deservedly 
infamous.  See  England.  Some  have  supposed, 
that  the  queen  was  herself  passionate  and  hu- 
mane ;  and  that  most  of  those  barbaiities  were 
committed  Ity  herbisliops  without  her  knowledge. 
But  among  numberless  instances  that  might  be 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  contrary,  we  need  only 
mention  her  ungrateful  treatment  of  archbishop 
Cranmer,  who  in  reality  saved  her  life.  Burnet 
says,  '  that  her  firm  adherence  to  her  mother's 
cause  and  interest,  and  her  backwardness  in  sub- 


mitting to" the  king  her  father,  were  thought  crimes 
of  such  a  nature  by  his  majesty,  that  he  came  to 
a  resolution  to  put  her  openly  to  death ;  and  ti)at 
when  all  others  were  unwilling  to  run  any  risk  in 
saving  her,  Cranmer  alone  ventured  upon  it,'  and 
urged  such  arguments  as  prevailed  on  the  old  tyrant 
to  preserve  her.  In  return  for  this  favor  the  un- 
grateful bigot  condemned  and  burned  the  worthy 
prelate  for  heresy.  In  1556  the  persecution 
became  general ;  and  Protestants  of  all  ranks 
and  ages,  and  of  both  sexes,  fell  victims  to 
papal  fury.  See  England.  She  died  November 
7th,  1558,  aged  forty-three,  of  an  epidemic  fever, 
having  long  previously  been  a  prey,  if  not  to  re- 
morse, at  least  to  chagrin,  arising  from  her  having 
no  children,  the  absence  and  unkindness  of  her 
husband,  the  loss  of  Calais,  &.c.  Strype  has 
preserved  three  cieces  of  hers,  viz.  1.  A  prayer 
against  the  assaults  of  vice.  2.  A  meditation 
touching  adversity.  3.  A  prayer  to  be  read  at 
the  hour  of  death.  In  Fox's  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments are  printed  eight  of  her  letters  to  king  Ed- 
ward and  the  lords  of  the  council,  on  her  non- 
conformity, and  on  the  imprisonment  of  her 
chaplain  Dr.  Mallet.  In  the  Sylloge  epistolarum 
are  several  more  of  her  letters,  extremely  curious. 
In  Hayne's  State  Papers  are  two  in  Spanish,  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  There  is  also  a  French 
letter,  printed  by  Strype  from  the  Cottonian 
library,  in  answer  to  a  haughty  mandate  from 
Philip,  when  he  intended  to  marry  the  lady  Eliza- 
beth to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  against  the  inclination 
both  of  the  queen  and  princess ;  it  is  written  in 
a  most  abject  manner,  and  a  wretched  style.  She 
likewise  translated  a  considerable  part  of  Eras- 
mus's paraphrase  on  St.  John's  gospel,  winch 
was  completed  by  Dr.  Mallet,  and  is  preserved 
in  the  first  volume  of  Erasmus's  paraphrase  on 
the  New  Testament :  printed  at  London,  1548, 
in  folio. 

Makv  I.  queen  of  Scotland,  daughter  of  king 
James  V.,  was  born  in  the  royal  palace  of  Lin- 
lithgow, December  8th,  1542.  Her  mother  was 
Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Claude  duke  of 
Guise,  and  widow  of  Lewis  duke  of  Longueville. 
Her  father  dying,  a  few  days  after  her  birth,  she 
scarcely  existed  before  she  was  hailed  queen, 
and  a  regency  was  appointed,  though  not  in  the 
most  able  hands.  At  six  years  of  age  IMary  was 
conveyed  to  France,  where  she  received  her  edu- 
cation in  tlie  court  of  Henry  II.;  and  became 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
ladies  of  her  age.  She  not  only  spoke  the 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  tongues,  with  ease 
and  propriety,  but  made  herself  mistress  of  the 
dead  languages,  and  devoted  much  of  her  time 
to  the  study  of  history.  Whilst  she  resided  in 
the  court  of  Henry  II.  her  personal  charms  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  Dauphin.  The  con- 
stable Montmorency  in  vain  opposed  their  mar- 
riage. Tiie  importance  of  her  kingdom  to 
France,  and  the  power  of  her  uncles  the  princes 
of  Lorrain,  counteracted  his  intrigues ;  and  the 
Dauphin  obtained  the  most  beautiful  princess  in 
Christendom.  His  father,  Henry  II.,  dying 
soon  after,  they  mounted  the  throne  of  France. 
In  that  elevated  station  the  queen  did  not  fail 
to  distinguisli  herself,  and  there  she  learned  the 
first  lessons  of  royalty.     But  this  scene  of  gran- 
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deur  and  felicity  was  of  short  duration.  Her 
husband,  Francis  II.,  died  unexpectedly,  after  a 
reign  of  only  sixteen  months.  "The  disgrace  of 
her  uncles,  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  which  fol- 
lowed, and  the  coldness  of  the  queen  mother, 
induced  her  to  accept  the  invitation  of  her  Scot- 
tish subjects,  to  take  possession  of  the  crown  to 
which  she  had  been  born.  In  Scotland  she  at 
first  gave  satisfaction  to  almost  every  class  of 
people.  She  tolerated  Protestantism,  requiring 
only  a  like  indulgence  for  her  own  faith,  and 
took  the  politic  measure  of  ingratiating  herself 
with  her  natural  brother,  the  prior  of  St.  An- 
drew's, who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  reformers.  By  his  aid  she  crushed  an  early 
and  formidable  rebellion ;  and  in  reward  for  his 
services  conferred  upon  him  a  large  estate,  and 
created  him  earl  of  Murray.  For  a  few  years 
her  reign  was  prosperous,  and  her  administra- 
tion applauded  by  all  her  subjects  ;  but  a  queen, 
young,  beautiful,  and  accomplished,  an  ancient 
hereditary  kingdom,  and  the  expectation  of  a 
greater  inheritance,  were  objects  to  excite  the 
love  and  ambition  of  the  most  illustrious  per- 
sonages. Mary,  however,  constantly  rejected 
every  offer  of  a  foreign  alliance  ;  and,  swayed  at 
first  by  prudential  motives,  and  afterwards  by 
love,  she,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1565,  gave  her  hand 
to  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnly,  the  son  of  the  earl 
of  Lennox.  Tliis  nobleman,  whose  elegance  of 
person  and  manners  were  only  equalled  by  the 
depravity  of  his  mind,  owed  liis  good  fortune  not 
solely  to  the  affection  of  the  queen.  Mary  was 
indeed  extravagantly  attached  to  him;  but  one 
motive  that  considerably  swayed  her  to  accept 
him  as  a  husband  was,  that  after  herself  he  was 
the  nearest  heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  as  well 
as  the  next  in  succession  to  that  of  Scotland, 
after  the  earl  of  Arran.  She  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  king,  shared  her  dignities  witli  him, 
and  paid  him  all  the  attention  that  could  have 
been  shown  by  the  fondest  wife.  Yet  he  had 
not  been  married  seven  months,  wlien  he  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  her  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  even  to  endanger  her  life.  With  this 
view  he  headed  a  band  of  factious  nobles,  who 
entered  her  chamber  at  night;  and,  though  she 
was  then  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  murdered 
her  secretary,  Rizzio,  in  her  presence,  whilst  one 
of  the  ruffians  held  a  pistol  to  her  breast.  Such 
an  outrage,  together  with  his  frequent  amours, 
could  not  fail  to  alienate  the  queen's  affections, 
and  to  open  her  eyes  to  the  glaring  defects  of 
his  character.  Yet  she  still  treated  him  with 
respect,  and  labored  to  fashion  him  to  tlie 
humor  of  her  people.  This  was  labour  in  vain. 
His  preposterous  vanity  and  aspiring  pride 
roused  the  resentment  and  the  scorn  of  the 
nobles ;  while  his  folly  and  want  of  dignity 
made  him  despised  by  the  people.  He  de- 
serted the  conspirators  with  whom  he  had  been 
leagued  in  the  assassination  of  the  secretary  ; 
and  had  the  extreme  imprudence  to  threaten 
publicly  the  earl  of  Murray,  who,  from  his 
talents  and  popularity,  possessed  the  greatest 
power  of  any  man  in  the  kingdom.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  a  combination  was  formed  for 
the  king's  destruction;  and,  on  the  10th  Fe- 
bruary 15G7,  the  house  in  which  he  then  residcil 
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was  early  in  the  morning  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder, and  his  naked  body,  without  any  marks 
of  violence,  found  in  an  adjoining  field.  Such  a 
daring  murder  filled  every  mind  with  horror  and 
astonishment.  The  queen,  who  had  been  iu 
some  measure  reconciled  to  her  husband,  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  took  every  method 
in  her  power  to  discover  the  regicides  ;  but  for 
some  days  nothing  appeared  which  could  lead  to 
the  discovery.  Papers,  indeed,  were  posted  on 
the  most  conspicuous  places  in  Edinburgh,  ac- 
cusing the  earl  of  Bothvvell  of  the  crime ;  and 
rumors  were  industriously  circulated  that  his 
horrid  enterprise  was  encouraged  by  the  queen. 
Conscious,  it  is  presumed,  of  her  own  innocence, 
Mary  was  the  less  disposed  to  believe  the  guilt 
of  Bothwell,  who  was  accused  as  having  only 
acted  as  her  instrument ;  but,  when  he  was 
charged  with  the  murder  by  the  earl  of  Lennox, 
she  instantly  ordered  him  on  his  trial.  Through 
the  management  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  and  other 
of  his  friends,  Bothwell  was  acquitted  of  all  share 
and  knowledge  of  the  king's  murder ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  astonishing,  procured,  by  the  same  in- 
fluence, a  paper  signed  by  the  majority  of  the 
nobles  recommending  him  as  a  fit  husband  forthe 
queen!  Armed  with  this,  which  he  weakly  thought 
sufficient  to  defend  iiim  from  danger,  Bothwell 
soon  afterwards  seized  the  person  of  his  sovereign, 
and  carried  her  a  prisoner  to  his  castle  at  Dun- 
bar. It  has  indeed  been  alleged  by  the  queen's 
enemies,  that  no  force  was  employed  on  the  oc- 
casion ;  that  she  was  seized  with  her  own  con- 
sent; and  that  she  was  even  privy  to  the  sub- 
scribing of  the  bond  by  the  nobles.  But  it 
has  been  well  observed  by  j\Ir.  Tytler,  that  *  her 
previous  knowledge  of  the  bond,  and  her  ac- 
quiescence in  the  seizure  of  her  person,  are  two 
facts  in  apparent  opposition  to  each  other.  Had 
the  queen  acted  in  concert  with  Bothwell,  in  ob- 
taining the  bond  from  the  nobles,  nothing  re- 
mained but,  under  the  sanction  of  their  unanimous 
address,  to  have  proceeded  directly  to  the  mar- 
riage. Instead  of  which,  can  we  suppose  her  so 
weak  as  to  reject  that  address,  and  rather  choose 
that  Bothwell  should  attempt  to  seize  and  carry 
her  off  by  violence  ? — an  attempt  which  many 
accidents  might  frustrate,  and  which  at  all  events 
could  not  fail  to  render  him  or  both  of  them 
odious  to  the  whole  nation.  Common  sense 
then,  as  well  as  candor,  must  induce  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  scheme  of  seizing  the  queen  was 
solely  the  contrivance  of  Bothwell  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  that  it  was  really  by  force  that  she 
was  carried  to  Dunbar.'  Being  there  kept  a 
close  prisoner  for  twelve  days,  having  as  there 
is  reason  to  believe  actually  suflered  the  indig- 
nity of  a  rape,  perceiving  no  appearance  of  a 
rescue,  and  being  shown  the  infamous  bond 
of  the  nobles,  Mary  promised  to  receive  her 
jailor  for  a  husband,  as,  in  her  opinion,  the  only 
refuge  for  her  injured  honor.  Every  man  who 
feels  for  the  sulTicrings,  and  respects  the  memory 
of  Mary,  must  regret  that  she  had  not  fortitude 
to  resist  every  attempt  to  Ibrce  upon  her  as  a 
husband  the  profligate  and  audacious  villain, 
who  had  offered  her  such  an  insult.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  to  regret  that  she  was  not  more 
than  human  ;  that  she,  who  possessed  so  many 
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perfections,  should  have  had  them  blended  with 
one  defect.     The  marriage,  thus  inauspiciously 
contracted,  was  solemnised  on  the  15tli  of  May, 
1567  ;  and  it  was  the  signal  for  revolt  to  Morton, 
Lethington,  and   many  of  the  othei   nobles,  by 
whose  wicked  policy  it  had  been  chiefly  brought 
about,  and  who   had  bound  themselves  to  em- 
ploy their  swords  against  all  persons  who  should 
presume  to  disturb  so  desirable  an  event.     As 
liothwell  was  justly  and    universally   detested, 
and  as  the  rebels  pretended  that  it  was  only 
against  him  and  not  against  the  queen  that  tiiey 
had  taken  up  arms,  troops  flocked  to  them  from 
every  quarter.     The  progress  and  issue  of  this 
rebellion  will  be  seen  in  our  history  of  Scot- 
land: suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  upon  the  faith 
of  promises  the  most  solemn,  not  only  of  per- 
sonal  safety,  but  of  receiving  as  much  honor, 
service,  and  obedience,  as  ever  was  paid  by  the 
nobility  to    the   princes,  her  predecessors,    the 
queen   delivered   herself  into   the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  and  persuaded  her  husband  to  fly  from 
the   danger  which  threatened  his    life.      These 
promises  were  instantly  violated.     The  faithless 
nobles,  after  insulting  their  sovereign,  hurried 
her  as  ?.  prisoner  to  Loch-leven  castle,  where  she 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  mother  of  her 
bastard  brother ;  who,  with  the   insolence  of  a 
prostitute,  says  Mr.  Whitaker,  asserted  the  legi- 
timacy of  her  own  child,  and  the  illegitimacy  of 
Mary  ;  and  who   stript  her  of  her  royal  orna- 
ments, and  dressed  her  in  a  coarse  brown  cassoc. 
In  this  distress  the  queen's  presence  of  mind  did 
not  forsake  her.     Siie  made  her  escape,  and  soon 
found  herself  at  the  head  of  6000  men.     This 
army,  however,  was  defeated;    and,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  advice  and  intreaties  of  all  her  friends, 
she  formed  the   imprudent  resolution  of  taking 
refuge  iu  England.     The  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's  accompanied  her    to    the  border;  'and, 
when  she  was   about  to  quit  her  own  kingdom, 
he  laid   hold  of  her  horse's  bridle,  and  on  his 
knees  conjured  her  to  return :    but  INIary  pro- 
ceeded, fully  relying  on  Elizabeth's  friendship, 
which  had  been  offered  her  while  a  prisoner,  and 
of  the  sincerity  of  which  she  harbored  no  doubt. 
That  princess,  however,  who  had  never  forgiven 
her  assumption  of  the  title  and  arms  of  the  queen 
of  England,  while  she  was  wife  to  the  dauphin  of 
France,  now  dreaded  her  talents,  and  envied  her 
charms.    She,  therefore,  under  various  pretences, 
and  in  direct  violation  of  public  faith  and  hospi- 
tality,  kept  her  a  close    prisoner   for  nineteen 
years;  encouraged  her  Scottish  subjects  to  ac- 
cuse her  publicly  of  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
allowed  her  no  opportunity  of  vindicating  her 
honor,  and  even  employed  venal  scribblers  to 
blast  her  fame.     Under  this  unparalleled  load  of 
complicated  distress,  Mary  preserved  the  mag- 
nanimity of  a  queen,  and  jiractised  with  sincerity 
the  duties  of  a  Christian.     Her  sufl"erings,  her 
dignified  aff'ability,  and  her  gentleness  of  dispo- 
sition, gained  her  great  popularity  in  England, 
especially  among  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  as 
she  made  many  attempts  to  procure  her  liberty, 
and  carried  on  a  constant  correspondence  with 
foreign  powers,  Elizabeth  became  at  last  so  much 
afraid  of  her  intrigues,  tliat  she  determined  to 
tut  her  off.     ^^'ith  this  view  she  prevailed  upon 


her  servile  parliament  to  pass  an  act  which  might 
make  Mary  answerable  for  the  crimes  of  all  who 
should  call  diemselves  her  partizans ;  and,  upon 
that  flagitious  statute,  she  was  tried  as  a  traitor 
concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  Babington.     See 
Scotland.     Though  the  trial  was  conducted  in 
a  manner  which  would  have  been  illegal,  even 
if  she  had  been  a  subject  of  England,  and  though 
no  certain  proof  appeared  of  her  connexion  with 
the  conspirators,  she  was,  to  the  amazement  of 
Europe,  condemned  to  suffer  death.     The  fair 
heroine  received  her  sentence  with  great  compo- 
sure; saying  to  those  by  whom,  it  was  announced, 
'  The  news  you  bring  cannot  but  be  most  wel- 
come, since  they  announce  the  termination   of 
my  miseries.     Nor  do  I  account  that  soul  to  be 
deserving  of  the  felicities  of  immortality,  which 
can  shrink  under  the  sufferings  of  the  body,  or 
scruple   the  stroke  that  sets  it  free.'      On  the 
evening  before  her  execution,  for  which,  on  the 
succeeding  morn,  she  prepared  herself  with  re- 
ligious solemnity  and  perfect   resignation,    she 
ordered  all  her  servants  to  appear  before  her,  and 
drank  to  them.     She  even  condescended  to  beg 
their  pardon  for  her  omissions  or  neglects  ;    and 
recommended  it  to  them  to   love   charity ;    to 
avoid  the  unhappy  passions  of  hatred  and  ma- 
lice, and  to  preserve  themselves  stedfast  in  the 
faith   of   Christ.     She  then    distributed  among 
them  her  money,  her  jewels,  and  her  clothes,  ac- 
cording to  their  rank  and  merits.     She  wrote  her 
will  with  her  own  hand,  constituting  the  duke  of 
Guise  her  principal  executor;  and  to  the  king 
and  queen  of  France  she  recommended  her  son. 
In  the  castle  of  Fotheringay  she  was  beheaded 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1587,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  her  age  ;  and  her  body,  after  being  em- 
balmed and  laid  in  a  leaden  coffin,  was  buried 
with   royal  pomp  in  the  cathedral  of  Peterbo- 
rough.    Twenty  years  afterwards  her  bones  were, 
by  order  of  her  son  king  James  I.,  removed  to 
Westminster,  and  deposited  in  their  proper  place 
among  the  kings  of  England.     The  character  of 
Mary   has  furnished   matter  of  controversy  for 
200  years.     She  is  universally  allowed  to  have 
had  considerable  talents,  and  a  mind  highly  cul- 
tivated.    By  one  party  she  is  painted  with  more 
virtues,  and  with  fewer  defects,  than  almost  any 
other  woman  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived.     By 
another  she  is  represented  as  guilty  of  the  grossest 
crimes  wliich  a  woman  can  commit — adultery, 
and  the   murder  of  her  husband.     By  all  it  is 
confessed,  that,  previous  to  her  connexion  with 
the  earl  of  Bothwell,  her  life  as  a  Christian  was 
exemplary,  and  her  administration  as  a  queen 
equitable  and  mild  ;  and  it  has  never  been  de- 
nied, that  she  bore  her  tedious  sufferings  with 
such  resignation   and    fortitude   as  are  seldom 
found  united  with  conscious  guilt.     These  are 
strong    presumptions    of   her  innocence.      The 
moral  characters  of  mankind  change  by  degrees  ; 
and  it  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  known 
principles  of  human   nature,   that  any   person 
should   at  once  plunge  suddenly  from  the  sum- 
mit of  virtue  into  the  depths  of  vice  ;  or,  when 
sunk   so   low,  should  by  one  effort  recover  his 
original  state  of  elevation.     But  in  this  contro- 
versy presumptions  must  go  for  nothing.     Ttie 
positive  evidences  brought  against  the  queen  of 
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Scots  are  so  conclusive,  tliat,  if  they  be  genuine, 
she  must  liuve  been  guilty  ;  and,  if  they  be  spu- 
rious, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  her  innocence. 
They  consisted  of  a  box  with  letters,  contracts, 
and  sonnets,  said  to  be  written  by  lierself  and 
sent  to  the  earl  of  Bothwell.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  supposed  confessions  of  the  criminals 
who  had  suffered  for  the  king's  murder  were 
originally  urged  as  proofs  of  her  guilt ;  but  these 
confessions  are  now  admitted  by  all  parties  to 
be  either  wholly  forged,  or  so  grossly  interpolated 
that  no  stress  whatever  can  be  laid  upon  them  ; 
and  during  Mary's  life  it  was  affirmed  by  her 
friends,  and  not  sufficiently  contradicted  by  her 
enemies,  that  the  persons  who  had  accused  Both- 
well,  and  were  doubtless  his  accomplices,  instead 
of  criminating,  the  queen,  had  openly  protested 
her  innocence  in  their  dying  moments.  The 
letters  made  their  first  appearance  in  a  secret 
council  assembled  by  the  earl  of  Murray  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1567;  and  the  reason  there 
assigned  by  the  confederates  for  their  unwilling- 
ness to  produce  them  was,  '  That  luif  they  beare 
unto  hir  person,  and  the  reverrance  of  his  ma- 
jestic, whais  moder  she  is.'  And  ihey  proceed 
to  say,  that  they  would  not  have  produced  them 
at  all,  'gif  otherwise  the  sinceritie  of  their  inten- 
tions and  proceedings  from  the  beginninge  myglit 
be  known  to  forrein  nacions,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  this  ile  satisfiet  and  resolvit  of  the  richtesness 
of  their  quarrel,  and  the  securitie  of  them  and 
theire  posteritie  be  ony  other  meane  might  be 
providit  and  established.'  In  this  act  of  council 
the  rebels  discover  the  greatest  anxiety  for  their 
pardon  and  security,  as  appears  from  their  de- 
claration: — 'The  lords  of  secrete  council,  &c., 
desire  it  to  be  found  and  declarit  be  the  estates 
and  haill  body  of  the  parliament,  that  the  cause 
and  occasion  of  the  tacking  of  the  queen's  per- 
son, upon  the  15th  dale  of  Junii  last  by  past, 
and  holding  and  detaininge  of  the  same  within 
the  hous  and  place  of  Lochlevin  continewallie 
sensyne,  presentlie,  and  in  all  tymes  comyng; 
and  generally  all  other  things  inventit,  spokin, 
writtin,  or  donne  be  them,  or  ouny  of  them,  sen 
the  tent  dale  of  February  last  by  past  unto  the 
dale  and  date  heirof,  towiching  the  saied  queen 
hir  person  :  that  caus,  and  all  things  depending 
theiron,  or  that  onie  wise  mai  apperteine  theire- 
to,  &c.,  was  in  the  saied  queen's  awin  default,  in 
as  far  as  be  divers  hir  privie  letters  written  and 
subscrivit  with  hir  awin  hand,  and  sent  by  her 
to  James  Eril  Bothwell,  &c. — and  be  her  un- 
godlie  and  dishonorable  proceedings  in  a  pri- 
vait  marriage,  soddanlie  and  unprovisitly,  it  is 
most  certain,  that  she  was  previe,  art  and  part, 
and  of  the  actual  devise  and  deid  of  the  for- 
mencionit  murther  of  the  kinge,  her  lavvchfull 
husliand,  our  sovereine  lorde's  father,  committit 
be  the  said  James  Eril  Bothwell,  &c.'  Had  the 
letters  been  really  genuine,  into  the  absurdity  of 
this  declaration  no  man  of  common  sense  could 
possibly  have  fallen.  Truth  is  always  con- 
sistent :  but  in  a  series  of  forgeries  contradic- 
tions are  scarcely  avoidable.  The  confederates 
rose  in  rebellion  against  the  queen  on  the  10th 
of  June  ;  they  faced  her  in  rebellion  at  Carberrie 
hill  on  the  15th ;  they  sent  her  away  to  prison 
on  the  16th;    yet  they  afterwards  justified  all 


that  they  had  done  since  the  10th  of  February 
by  letters,  which,  they  said,  they  had  not  till  the 
20th  of  June  !     'Tins,'  says  Mr.  Whitaker,  '  if 
we  consider  it  as  folly,  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  eminent  acts  of  folly  that  the  world  has 
ever  beheld.     But  it  ought  to  be  considered  in 
a  light  much  more  dishonorable  to  the  rebels  ; 
and,  as  a  piece  of  knavery,  it  is  one  of  the  rankest 
that  has  ever  been  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon 
the    sons   of  men.'     On  the  4th  of  December 
they  had  not  fixed  any  day  for  the  discovery  of 
the  letters.     The   story  of  the  seizure  of  Dal- 
gliesh  with  the  casket  was  not  thought  of  till 
nearly  a  year  afterwards ;  and  when  it  was  in- 
vented, they  had  certainly  forgotten  the  date  of 
their  act  of  council.     In  that  act,  therefore,  they 
were  free  to  rove  at  large  ;  but  they  roved  very 
incautiously.     By  grounding  upon  the  letters, 
proceedings   prior   to   the  10th  of  June,   they 
plainly  declare  the  discovery  of  these  fatal  papers 
to  have  been  antecedent  to  the  20th.  By  ground- 
ing upon  them  their  secret  messages  for  sedition, 
their   private    conventions    for    rebellion,   and 
'  every  thing  inventit,  spokin,  written,  or  done 
be  them,  or  onny  of  them,  respecting  the  queen, 
Bothwell,  or  Darnley,  sen  the  tent  dale  of  Fe- 
bruary last  by  past,'  they  even  intimate  the  dis- 
covery to  have  been  previous  to  the  murder  of 
the  king ;  and  yet  by  their  own  accounts  some  of 
the  letters  were  then  actually  unwritten.    This  is 
astonishing,  and  shows  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
carrying  to  any  length  a  consistent  series  of  false- 
hoods.    Even  Murray,  Morton,  and  Lethington, 
could  not  do  it.     This  act  of  council  had  been 
formed  and  managed  with  a  view   to  the  ap- 
proaching convention  of  the  estates.     It  was  a 
preparation  for  the  parliament  in  which  the  con- 
spirators had  secured  the  fullest  sway,  and  where 
they  proposed  to  effectuate  their  pardon  and  se- 
curity, and  to   establish  the  letters  as  decisive 
vouchers  against  the  queen.     Accordingly,  upon 
the  15th  of  December,  1567,  the  three  estates 
were  assembled.     The  conspirators  invited  no 
candid  or  regular  investigation.     The  friends  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  queen  were  overawed. 
Every  thing  proceeded  in  conformity  to  the  act 
of  council.  The  conspirators,  by  a  parliamentary 
decree,  received  a  full  approbation  cf  all  the 
severities  which  they  had  exercised  against  the 
queen.     Under  one  form,  therefore,  the  letters 
were  certainly  exhibited  before  the  council,  and 
under  another  form  they  were  produced  in  par- 
liament; but,  had  they  been  genuine,  they  would 
have  appeared  uniformly  with   the  same  face. 
Tlic  clerk  of  the  council  was  Alexander  Hay,  a 
notary  public  accustomed  to  draw  up  writings 
and  to  attest  them ;  and,  what  puts  his  accuracy 
with  respect  to  the  letters  beyond  all  possibility 
of  doubt,  his  description  of  them  is  authenticated 
in  the  fullest  manner  by  tlie  signatures  of  Mur- 
ray, Morton,  and  others,  wiioXormcd  the  secret 
council.     The   letters,   therefore,  were   actually 
presented  to  the  secret  council  with  the  custo- 
mary appendage  of  subscription  to  them.     But, 
when   these  artificers  of  fraud   came   to  reflect 
more  closely  on  the  approach  of  parliament,  and 
to  prepare  their  letters  for  the  inspection  of  the 
friends   of  Mary,  they  began   to  shrink    at  th(i 
-  thoughts  of  what  they  had  done.  To  substantiate 
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the  charge  by  letters  under  her  own  hand,  they 
had  naturally  annexed  her  own  subscription,  a 
letter  unsubscribed  being  a  solecism  in  evidence. 
But,  most  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  complete 
forgery,  Mary  was  still  in  possession  of  her  own 
seal ;  and  he  who  fabricated  the  letters  was  not 
an  engraver.  For  this  reason,  '  the  allegit  writ- 
ings in  form  of  missive  letters  or  epistles,'  says 
the  bisiiop  of  lloss,  in  an  address  to  Elizabeth, 
'  are  not  sellit  nor  signetit.'  They  were  neither 
attested  by  her  subscription  at  the  bottom,  nor 
secured  by  her  seal  on  the  outside.  In  the  secret 
council,  where  all  were  equally  embarked  in  re- 
bellion, these  omissions  were  of  no  importance. 
But  that  letters,  containing  intimations  of  adul- 
tery and  of  murder,  should  be  sent  by  the  queen 
to  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  with  her  subscription  to 
them,  and  yet  witliout  any  guard  of  a  seal  upon 
them,  so  far  exceeds  all  the  bounds  of  credibility, 
that  they  could  not  expect  it  to  gain  the  belief  of 
parliament.  They  were  struck  with  the  absurdity 
of  their  ])lan,  and  dreaded  a  detection.  They 
were  under  the  necessity  of  altering  it ;  but  they 
could  not  supply  the  defect  of  the  seal.  They, 
tiierefore,  wrote  over  the  letters  anew,  and  with- 
held tile  subscription.  These  letters  were  now 
as  complete  as  the  conspirators  wished  tiiem; 
yet  in  this  state,  while  they  were  unsubscribed 
and  unsealed,  they  wanted  other  formalities 
which  are  usual  in  despatches.  They  were  with- 
out directions,  and  they  had  no  dates.  They 
must,  therefore,  have  been  sent  by  the  queen  to 
Bothwell  as  open  and  loose  papers ;  yet  they 
contained  evidence  against  herself,  and  against 
him,  of  the  most  horrid  wickedness ;  and  Nicholas 
Hubert,  tlie  person  who  is  said  to  have  carried 
most  of  them,  was  of  the  lowest  condition,  and, 
as  Dr.  Robertson  characterises  him,  '  a  foolish 
talkative  fellow.'  lie  would,  therefore,  surely 
read  those  papers,  which  are  polluted  from  end 
to  end  with  open  and  uncovered  adultery,  and 
as  surely  report  their  contents  to  others.  These 
are  most  incredible  circumstances,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  letters  are  authentic,  unless  the 
queen  was,  what  none  of  her  enemies  ever  repre- 
sented her,  ar.  absolute  idiot.  The  letters,  in  their 
composition,  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  other 
writings  of  the  queen.  They  have  a  vulgarity, 
an  indelicacy,  and  a  coarseness  of  expression 
and  manner,  that  by  no  means  apply  to  her. 
Tiiey  breathe  nothing  of  the  passion  of  love  be- 
sides the  impulses  of  the  sensual  appetite;  and 
represent  a  que«i  highly  accomplished  acting 
with  all  the  sneaking  humility  of  a  cottager  to  a 
peer.  '  Such,'  says  Mr.  \\  hittaker,  after  quoting 
several  expressions,  with  which  we  will  not  pol- 
lute our  work,  '  was  the  coarse  kirtle,  and  the 
homely  neckatie,  in  which  these  wretched  repre- 
senters  of  Mary  dressed  themselves  up,  for  the 
exhibition  of  a  queen  dignified,  refined,  and  ele- 
gant;— a  queen  whom,  according  to  their  own 
account,  *  (jod  had  indowit  with  mony  gude  and 
excellent  gifts  and  virtues!'  The  letters  have 
come  down  to  us  in  the  French,  the  Scottish, 
and  the  Latin  languages.  Dr.  Robertson,  the 
ablest  and  most  persevering  of  all  Mary's  ene- 
mies, supposes  tliat  the  French  originals  are  lost, 
but  that  two  or  three  sentences  of  each  of  these 
originals  were  retained,  and  prefixed  to  the  Scot- 
tish translation;  and  that  the  I'rench  editor,  ob- 


serving this,  foolishly  concluded  that  the  letters 
had  been  written  partly  in  French  and  partly 
in  Scottish.  The  Dr's.  observatiovis  have 
been  examined  by  Mr.  Whitaker;  who  makes 
it  clear,  we  think,  that  the  learned  historian 
has  occasionally  mistaken  the  sense  of  the 
Latin,  the  French,  and  even  the  Scotch  ;  and  that 
he  has  forgotten  to  point  out  either  the  elegance 
or  the  spirit  of  any  particular  clauses  in  his  pre- 
tended originals.  The  same  masterly  vindicator 
of  Rlary  turns  his  antagonist's  artillery  against 
himself;  and  demonstrates,  that  such  variations 
as  he  has  thought  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  former  French  copy,  are  diffused  over  all 
the  letters. 

But  in  Murray's  receipt,  in  September  1568, 
there  is  mention  of  other  vouchers  beside  the 
letters.  He  acknowledges  tliat  he  also  received 
from  Morton  contracts  and  sonnets  or  love-verses. 
These  remarkable  papers,  though  said  to  have 
been  found  upon  tiie  20th  of  June  1567,  appeared 
not  till  September  1568.  The  general  arguments 
which  affect  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  apply 
to  tliem  in  full  force ;  for,  as  the  original  letters 
were  undoubtedly  in  Scotch,  the  original  sonnets 
were  as  certainly  written  in  French.  This  has 
been  completely  proved  by  Dr.  Robertson,  and 
is  fully  admitted  by  Mr.  ^Vhitaker.  The  sonnets 
have  every  external  and  internal  evidence  of  for- 
gery in  common  with  the  letters,  and  tiiey  have 
some  marks  peculiar  to  themselves.  In  parti- 
cular they  make  the  love  of  Mary  still  more  gro- 
velling than  the  letters  made  it;  and,  with  a 
degree  of  meanness,  the  author  of  the  sonnets 
has  made  the  queen  consider  it  as  '  na  lytill 
honor  to  be  maistres  of  her  subjects's  gudis !' 
The  sonnets,  though  undoubtedly  spurious,  prove 
the  full  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  rebels,  of 
what  in  an  unguarded  moment  they  actually  con- 
fessed to  Throgmorton,  and  was  manifest  to  all 
the  world :  viz.  that  '  the  queen  their  sovereign 
was  led  captive,  and  by  fear,  force,  and  other 
extraordinary  and  more  unlawful  means,  com- 
pelled to  become  bed-fellow  to  another  wife's 
husband.'  '  The  makers  of  these  papers,'  says 
IMr.  Whitaker,  *  have  broken  through  all  the'  bar- 
riers of  their  own  history.  They  have  started 
aside  from  the  orbit  of  their  own  chronolocry. 
They  have  taken  a  flight  beyond  the  bounds  of 
their  own  creation.'  This  mass  of  forgery  was 
clandestinely  shown  to  Elizabeth's  commissioners 
during  the  conferences  at  York.  See  Scotland. 
It  was  shown  again  to  the  same  commissioners 
and  others  during  the  conferences  at  Westmin- 
ster. But  neither  Mary  nor  her  commissioners 
could  ever  procure  a  sight  of  a  single  letter  or  a 
single  sonnet.  By  the  bishop  of  Ross  and  lord 
Ilerries  she  repeatedly  demanded  to  see  the 
papers  said  to  be  written  by  her;  but  that  re- 
quest, in  itself  so  reasonable,  I'lizabeth,  with  an 
audacity  of  injustice,  of  which  the  history  of 
mankind  can  hardly  furnish  a  parallel,  refused. 
Mary  then  instructed  her  commissioners  to  de- 
mand copies  of  the  letters  and  sonnets;  and 
offered,  even  from  these,  to  demonstrate,  in  the 
])resence  of  the  F'nglish  queen  and  parliament, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  princes,  that  the 
pretended  originals  were  palpable  forgeries. 
Even  this  demand  was  denied  her;  and  there  is 
undoubted  evidence  still   exislin?.  that  neither 
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she  nor  her  commissioners  had  so  much  as  a 
copy  of  these  criminal  papers,  till  after  tliose 
important  conferences  had  for  some  time  been 
at  an  end.  When  Tytler's  Enquiry  into  the 
Evidence,  produced  by  the  Earls  of  Murray  and 
Morton  against  iNIary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  first 
published,  it  was  reviewed  in  the  Gentleman's 
IMagazine  by  tlie  late  Dr.  Johnson.  The  review, 
after  giving  a  brief  analysis  of  the  work,  with 
reflections  on  the  force  of  the  evidence,  concludes 
thus: — 'That  the  letters  were  forged  is  now 
made  so  probable,  that  perhaps  they  will  never 
more  be  cited  as  testimonies.'  The  character  of 
Mary  may  therefore  be  left  to  tlie  reflection  of  the 
reader.  To  such  as  wish  for  farther  satisfaction 
we  would  recommend  the  study  of  the  writings 
of  Buchanan,  bishop  Leslie,  Goodal,  Robertson, 
Hume,  Tytler,  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Stuart,  and 
Whitaker.  Mr.  Laing  has  at  a  more  recent 
period  revived  this  controversy;  but  we  cannot 
feel  that  he  has  added  much  to  the  previous  evi- 
dence. His  work,  however,  should  also  be  con- 
sulted. Queen  Mary  wrote,  1.  Poems  on  vari- 
ous occasions,  in  the  Latin,  French,  and  Scots 
languages.  One  of  her  poems  is  printed  among 
those  of  A.  Blackwood  ;  another  in  Brantome's 
Dames  Illustres,  written  on  the  death  of  her  first 
husband  Francis.  2.  Consolation  of  her  long 
Imprisonment,  and  Royal  Advice  to  her  Son. 
.".  A  copy  of  verses,  in  French,  sent  with  a  dia- 
mond ring  to  queen  Elizabeth.  There  isa  trans- 
lation of  these  verses  among  the  Latin  poems  of 
Sir  Thomas  Chaloner.  4.  Genuine  Letters  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  to  James  earl  of  Bcthwell ; 
translated  from  the  French,  by  E.  Simmonds, 
1726.  There  are,  besides,  many  other  of  her 
epistles  to  queen  Elizabeth,  secretary  Cecil, 
Mildmaye,  &-c.,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Cot- 
tonian,  Ashmolean,  and  other  libraries. 

Mary  1L  queen  of  Great  Britain,  eldest 
daughter  of  James  IL,  by  his  first  wife,  was  born 
at  St.  James's  in  1662.  She  was  educated  a 
protestant,  and  married  to  William  IIL  of  Nas- 
sau, then  prince  of  Orange,  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  her  age.  She  staid  in  Holland  with  her  hus- 
band till  February  12th,  1689,  when  she  came 
over,  and  was  proclaimed  queen  of  England,  &:c. 
She  was  an  equal  sharer  with  her  husband  in  all 
the  rights  belonging  to  the  crown  ;  but  the  ad- 
ministration was  lodged  solely  in  the  king.  She 
studied  much,  and  devoted  much  of  her  leisure 
to  architecture  and  gardening.  She  was  zealou.!, 
for  a  reformation  of  manners,  and  charitable  in 
the  highest  degree,  without  ostentation.  This 
excellent  queen  died  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1695,  at  Kensington,  of  the  smallpox,  aged  thir- 
ty-three. In  her  the  arts  lost  a  protectress,  the 
unfortunate  a  mother,  and  the  world  a  pattern 
of  virtue.  She  was  tall,  of  a  majestic  graceful 
mien,  her  countenance  serene,  her  complexion 
ruddy,  and  her  features  beautiful. 

Mary  df.  Mf-dicis,  wife  of  Henry  IV.,  king 
of  France,  was  declared  sole  regent  of  the  king- 
dom in  1610,  during  the  consternation  which 
the  assassination  of  that  king  had  occasioned. 
See  France.  By  Iier  ambitious  intrigues,  the 
nation  lost  all  its  influence  abroad,  and  was  torn 
to  pieces  at  home  by  contending  factions.  After 
several  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  she  was  abandon- 
td  by  her    son   Louis  XUL,  whose   reign   IkkI 


been  constantly  disturbed  by  the  civil  commo- 
tions she  had  occasioned  ;  and  died  in  indigence 
at  Brussels,  in  1642,  aged  sixty-eight.  She  built 
the  superb  palace  of  Luxembourg  at  Paris,  and 
embellished  that  city  with  aqueducts  and  other 
ornaments. 

]\1ARY'S  (St.),  a  county  of  Maryland,  United 
Slates,  bounded  north-east  by  Calvert  county, 
east  by  Chesapeake  Bay,  south-west  by  the  Poto- 
mac, and  west  by  Charles  county.  Chief  town 
Leonard's  Town. 

Mary's  (St).,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
which  divides  Georgia  from  East  Florida,  and 
runs  into  the  sea.  '  Long.  81°  40'  W.,  lat.  30° 
43'  N.  A  town  of  tlie  same  name  stands  at  its 
mouth,  the  frontier  town  of  Georgia,  and  a  place 
of  considerable  trade  during  the  late  wars.  It 
is  130  mdes  S.  S.  W.  of  Savannah.  Long.  81" 
43'  W.,  lat.  30°  43'  N. 

Mary's  River  (St.),  or  St.  Mary's  Straits,  a 
river  or  strait  of  North  America,  connecting 
lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  It  is  seventy  miles 
in  length,  and  divided  into  several  channels. 
There  are  two  forts  on  it. 

Mary's  Falls  (St.),  a  cataract  in  St.  Mary's 
river,  between  lake  Superior  and  lake  Huron. 
These  falls  do  not  descend  perpendicularly,  as 
those  of  Niagara,  but  consist  of  a  rapid,  which 
continues  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  over 
which  canoes,  well  piloted,  may  pass.  At  the 
bottom  nature  has  formed  a  most  commodious 
station  for  catching  the  fish,  which  are  taken  here 
ill  immense  shoals. 

MARYLAND,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  bounded  north  by  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware,  east  by  Delaware  and  the  At- 
lantic, south-west  and  west  by  \'irginia.  It  is 
196  miles  long,  and  120  broad;  containing 
13,950  square  miles.  Population,  in  1790, 
319,721;  in  1800  349,692;  and  in  1810 
380,546;  of  whom  111,502  were  slaves,  and 
33,927  free  blacks.  The  number  of  the  militia, 
in  1811,  amounted  to  32,189. 

The  counties,  population,  and  chief  towns  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  table  : — 


Counties. 

Pop. 

Chief  Towns. 

Alleghany 

6,909 

Cumberland. 

Ann  Arundel 

26,668 

Annapolis. 

Baltimore 

75,810 

Baltimore. 

Cecil  .... 

13,066 

Elkton. 

Calvert      .     .     . 

8,005 

St.  Leonard's. 

Caroline    .     .     . 

9,454 

Denton. 

Charles      .     .     . 

20,245 

Port  Tobacco 

Dorchester     .     . 

18,103 

Cambridge. 

Frederick       .     . 

34,437 

I'ledericktown. 

Harford     .      .     . 

21,258 

Harford. 

Kent    .... 

11,450 

Chester. 

Montgomery 

17,980 

Unity. 

Prince  (jcorge 

20,589 

Marlborough. 

Queen  Ann's 

10,648 

Centreville. 

St.  Mary's      .     . 

12,794 

Leonardlown. 

Somerset  .     . 

17,195 

Princess  Anne. 

Talbot       .     .     . 

14,230 

Easton. 

Washington  .     . 

18,730 

Hagarstown. 

Worcester      .     . 

16,971 

Siiowliill. 

380,.546 

i 
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Annapolis  is  the  seat  of  government.  Balti- 
more is  much  the  largest  town.  The  other  most 
considerable  towns  are  Fredericktown,  llagars- 
town,  Easton,  Cumberland,  SnowhiU,  Ciiester- 
town,  and  Williamsport.  There  are  twenty-four 
banks  and  brandies  of  banks  in  Maryland ; 
ten  of  which  are  at  Baltimore. 

Here  are  also  a  number  of  respectable  literary 
institutions.  Colleges  have  been  established  at 
Annapolis,  Abingdon,  and  Cliestertown,  but  they 
are  not  at  present  in  operation.  Academies 
have  been  established  at  Easton,  Fredericktown, 
Charlotte  Hall,  Cambridge,  Elkton,  and  some 
other  places. 

Maryland  was  originally  settled  by  Roman 
Catholics,  who  are  the  most  numerous  denomi- 
nation of  Christians  in  the  state.  The  other 
denominations  are  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
Fpiscopalians,  who  have  thirty-seven  ministers, 
Baptists,  who  have  thirty-three  congregations. 
Friends,  who  have  twenty-eight  meetings,  Lu- 
therans, Dutch  Reformed,  Mennonists,  &c.  The 
legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate,  and  con- 
sists of  fifteen  members,  chosen  for  five  years, 
by  electors,  and  a  house  of  delegates  consisting 
of  four  members  from  each  of  the  counties,  and 
two  from  each  of  the  two  cities,  Baltimore  and 
Annapolis,  chosen  annually,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  October.  The  governor  and  an  executive 
council  of  five  persons  are  chosen  annually,  by 
a  joint  ballot  of  both  houses,  on  the  second 
Monday  in  November.  The  assembly  meets 
annually  on  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
This  state  sends  nine  representatives  to  Con- 
gress. 

Maryland  is  intersected  from  north  to  south 
by  Chesapeake  Bay.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Chesapeake  there  are  eight  counties,  Cecil,  Kent, 
Queen  Ann,  Talbot,  Caroline,  Dorchester,  So- 
merset, and  Worcester.  The  rest  are  on  the 
western  shore.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Potomac,  which  divides  this  state  from  Virginia, 
Susquehanna,  Patapsco,  Paluxent,  Elk,  Sassa- 
fras, Chester,  Choptank,  Nanticoke,  and  Poco- 
moke.  The  country  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Chesapeake,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part 
of  the  northern  extremity,  is  an  extensive  plain, 
low  and  sandy,  and  much  intersected  by  rivers 
and  creeks,  having  but  few  springs,  and  abound- 
ing in  many  places  witii  stagnant  water.  In  this 
part  the  air  in  summer  is  moist,  sultry,  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  the  inliabitants  are  subject  to 
agues  and  intermittent  fevers,  and  many  of  them 
have  a  sickly  appearance.  The  Maryland  part 
of  the  peninsula,  included  between  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake  Bay,  is  much  lower  and  more 
uniformly  level  than  the  Delaware  part.  It  is 
also  more  intersected  by  rivers  and  creeks, 
and  the  land  is  of  better  quality.  The  soil  is 
well  adapted  to  raising  tobacco,  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  genuine  white 
wheat,  which  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  this  state, 
is  raised  in  some  of  the  counties  on  the  eastern 
shore. 

The  country  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Chesapeake,  below  the  falls  of  the  rivers,  is  simi- 
lar to  that  on  tlie  eastern  shore.  Above  these 
falls  the  country  becomes  gradually  uneven  and 
hilly   and  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  it  is 


mountainous.  The  western  part  is  crossed  by 
ranges  of  mountains,  which  pass  through 
Pennsylvania  and  \'irginia,  under  various  names, 
as  South  Mountain,  North  Mountain,  Sideling 
Hill,  Warrior's  Evit's,  Wills,  and  Alleghany 
mountains.  The  hilly  and  mountainous  parts 
abound  in  springs  of  excellent  water,  and  the 
climate  is  highly  salubrious  and  agreeable.  The 
soil  is  generally  a  red  clay  or  loam,  and  much 
of  it  is  excelleut,  producing  good  crops  of 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  hemp,  and  fiax.  Here  are 
also  fine  orchards ;  and  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  and  cherries  are  abundant.  Of  peaches, 
the  inhabitants  make  large  quantities  of  peach 
brandy,  and  of  apples,  apple  brandy  and  cider. 
The  forests  abound  in  nut-bearing  trees,  which 
feed  great  numbers  of  swine.  These  swine  run 
wild,  and,  when  fattened,  are  killed,  barelled,  and 
exported  in  great  quantities.  Beef  and  mutton  are 
also  plentiful.  Some  cotton  for  domestic  use  is 
raised  in  this  state,  but  it  is  of  inferior  (juality. 

The  most  considerable  export  from  this  slate 
is  that  of  flour;  and,  next  to  this,  that  of  tobacco. 
The  otlier  exports  are  iron,  lumber,  Indian  corn, 
pork,  flax-seed,  beans,  &c.  The  total  amount  of  ex- 
ports, in  181 6,  was  7,338,767  dollars.  The  trade  of 
tiie  state  is  principally  carried  ur>  from  Baltimore 
with  the  other  states,  with  the  West  Indies,  and 
various  parts  of  Europe. 

This  state  abounds  with  mines  of  excellent 
iron  ore,  and  has  also  some  coal.  Furnaces  have 
been  erected  in  various  parts  for  the  manufacture 
of  pig  and  bar  iron,  hollow  ware,  cannon,  stoves, 
&c.  There  are  a  number  of  glass  works,  paper 
mills,  &c.  Vast  quantities  of  rye  are  distilled 
into  whiskey,  but  the  most  considerable  produc- 
tion is  flour. 

MASAFUERO,  an  island  of  the  South  Paci- 
fic Ocean,  situated  to  the  west  of  Juan  Fernan- 
dez about  ninety-three  miles,  both  being  nearly 
in  the  same  latitude.  It  is  high  and  mountain- 
ous, of  a  triangular  form,  and  about  tw^elve  miles 
in  circumference.  The  south  part  is  much  the 
highest.  The  author  of  the  account  of  Anson's 
voyage  mentions  only  one  part  of  this  island  as 
afi"ording  anchorage,  wliich  is  on  the  north  side 
and  in  deep  water ;  but  Carteret  says  he  saw  no 
part  where  there  was  not  anchorage.  There  is 
plenty  of  wood,  water,  and  fish  all  round ;  but 
the  approach  to  the  shore  is  bad,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  stones  at  the  bottom. 

MASBOTH/EI,  JNIa^sblth.!:!,  or  MESBOTiisr, 
the  name  of  a  sect,  or  rather  of  two  sects ;  for 
Eusebius,  or  rather  Ilegesippus,  whom  he  cites, 
mentions  two  different  sects  of  Masbothseans. 
The  first  was  one  of  the  seven  Jewish  sects 
before  the  birth  of  Christ :  the  other  was  one  of 
the  seven  sects  that  arose  out  of  Judaism,  and 
proved  very  troublesome  to  the  church.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  nsw  schabat, 
to  rest  or  repose,  and  signifies  idle,  easy,  indolent 
people.  Eusebius  supposes  they  had  been  so 
called  from  one  Masbotheus  their  chief;  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  their  name  is  Hebrew,  or 
Chaldaic,  signifying  a  Sabbatarian,  or  one  who 
professes  to  keep  the  sabbath  strictly.  \'alesius 
makes  them  two  distinct  sects;  tiie  former  a 
sect  of  Jews  before,  or  at  least  contemporary 
with  Christ;  and  the   latter  a  sect  of  heretics 
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descended  from  tliem.  Rufmiis  distinguishes 
them  in  their  names :  the  Jewish  sect  he  calls 
Masbuthfei ;  and  the  heretics  Masbuthttani. 
They  were  a  branch  of  the  Simonians. 

MASCAT,  a  considerable  sea-port  of  Arabia, 
the  best  of  all  those  on  its  eastern  coast :  all  the 
others,  indeed,  from  Rosalgate  to  the  entrance  of 
the  gulf,  are  tributary  to  it.  Originally  tributary 
to  Ormus,  it  was  taken  in  1507  by  Albuquercjue, 
after  an  obstinate  defence,  and  continued  for 
nearly  150  years  in  the  possession  of  the  Portu- 
guese. About  1648,  however,  they  were  obliged 
to  yield  it  back  to  the  natives.  At  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Arabs  of  Mascat  became 
such  formidable  pirates,  as  to  give  alarm  to  the 
English,  who  formed  plans  for  possessing  them- 
selves of  the  place.  Since  that  time  they  have 
become  more  commercial.  The  trade  is  now 
extensive  with  the  British  settlements  in  India,  the 
Malay  peninsula,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  and  the  government  of  the  Imaum  is 
the  most  civilised  of  any  in  this  neighbourhood : 
a  stranger  it  is  said  may  walk  the  streets  without 
molestation  even  during  the  night ;  and  goods 
lie  exposed  and  untouched  night  and  day.  The 
town  is  strongly  fortified,  and  none  but  Arabs 
and  Banians  are  allowed  to  reside  here;  strangers 
must  occupy  mat  houses  without  the  gates. 
\'essels  are  not  allowed  to  depart  or  enter  after 
dark.  The  harbour,  formed  by  high  land  on  one 
side  and  Mascat  Island  on  the  other,  is  entered 
from  the  north  and  defended  by  three  forts.  A 
large  fleet  may  lie  here  in  safety.  Long.  59°  15' 
]•:.,  lat.  23°  38'  N. 

MASCLEFF  (Francis),  was  at  first  a  curate 
in  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
and  afterwards  theologian  to  the  virtuous  bishop 
De  Brou.  He  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a 
seminary  of  learning  under  that  prelate,  which 
he  merited  both  from  his  piety  and  learning. 
The  oriental  languages  were  as  familiar  to  him 
as  his  native  tongue.  He  was  made  canon  of 
Amiens  in  1706.  But  his  opinions  on  the 
Jansenist  controversy  were  so  offensive  to  Sab- 
batier,  that  he  was  removed  from  the  seminary 
and  from  almost  every  other  public  office  which 
he  held.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  study 
with  so  much  ardor,  that  he  contracted  a  disease 
of  which  he  died  November  14th,  1728,  aged 
sixty-six.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  A  Hebrew 
grammar  in  Latin ;  Paris,  1716,  12mo.  2.  Les 
Conferences  Ecclesiastiques  du  diocese  d'Araiens, 
in  12mo.  3.  Le  Catechisme  d'Amiens,  in  4to.  4. 
Une  I'hilosophie  et  uneTheologie,  in  MS. 

MAS'CULINE,  adj.     ^      Fr.  niasculin  ;  Lat. 

Mas'cuhnely,  adv.      ^imisculhnt!;.       Male; 

Mas'culineness,  71.  s.  y  virile  ;  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling  the  male  sex  ;  bold ;  vigorous  : 
niasculinely,  like  a  man :  masculineness,  manli- 
ness. 

Pray  God,  she  prove  not  mascidine  ere  long  ! 

Sliaksjieare. 

Aurelia  tells  me,  you  have  done  most  musculinelii. 
And  play  the  orator.  Ben  Jmison's  Catilinr. 

liis   long  beard  noteth  the   air  and  fire,   the   two 

miisnilitu;  clunicnts,  exercising   their  operations  >ipon 

nature,  being  the  feminine.       I'eacham  on  Drciwiiitj. 

O  !   why  did  Clod, 

Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  heaven 

With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 


This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  nature  I  Milton's  I'aradise  Lost, 

\  ou  find  something  bold  and  vuisctdiiie  in  the  air 
and  posture  of  the  first  figure,  which  is  that  of  Vir- 
tue. Addison. 

Masculine.     See  Male. 

Masculine,  in  grammar.  See  Guammar. 
In  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Sec,  most  nouns  are 
ranged  under  the  masculine  or  feminine  genders. 
This,  in  many  cases,  is  merely  arbitrary,  and 
varies  according  to  the  languages,  and  even 
according  to  the  words  introduced  from  one 
language  into  another.  Thus  the  names  of  trees 
are  generally  feminine  in  Latin,  and  masculine 
in  the  French.  The  genders  of  the  same  word 
are  also  sometimes  varied  in  the  same  language. 
Thus  alvus,  according  to  Priscian,  was  anciently 
masculine,  but  is  now  feminine  ;  and  navire,  a 
ship,  in  French,  was  anciently  feminine,  but  is 
now  masculine.     See  Grammar. 

Mascueine  Signs.  Astrologers  divide  the 
planets  and  signs  into  masculme  and  feminine 
by  reason  of  their  qualities,  which  are  either 
active,  and  hot  or  cold,  accounted  masculine; 
or  passive,  dry,  and  moist,  which  are  feminine. 
On  this  principle,  they  call  the  sun,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  Mars,  masculine ;  and  the  moon  and 
Venus  feminine.  Mercury,  they  suppose,  par- 
takes of  the  two.  Among  the  signs,  Aries, 
Libra,  Gemini,  Leo,  Sagittarius,  Aquarius,  are 
masculine;  Cancer,  Capricornus,  Taurus,  Virgo, 
Scorpio,  and  Pisces,  are  feminine. 

MASERES  (Francis),  cursitor  baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  an  accomplished  scholar,  was 
born  in  the  year  1731.  He  received  the  earlier 
part  of  his  education  under  Dr.  Wooddeson,  of 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  whence  he  removed  to 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  society  he 
afterwards  became  a  fellow.  In  1752  he  and 
Dr.  Porteus,  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  ob- 
tained the  two  chancellor's  medals.  Afterwards 
entering  at  the  Temple,  and  being  called  to  the 
bar,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  attorney- 
general  of  (Quebec,  from  which  situation  he  was, 
some  years  after,  on  his  return  to  England, 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  cursitor  baron  of  the 
exchequer.  He  was  a  distinguished  mathema- 
tician, and  published  in  1759  a  treatise  on  the 
Negative  Sign.  He  also  printed"  a  collection  of 
Scriptores  Logarithmici,  a  work  in  6  vols.  4to. : 
A  Treatise  on  Life  Annuities,  with  several  his- 
torical tracts ;  and  by  his  lilierality  induced 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ilellins  to  undertake  his  edition  of 
Colson's  translation  of  Agnesi's  Instituzioni 
Analytiche.  This  valuable  work  appeared  in 
1804.  Baron  Maseres,  who  was  distinguished 
for  his  fine  and  strong  sense  and  liberality,  died 
at  Reigate,  in  May  1824,  aged  ninety-three. 

MASH,  7J.S.  &  V.  «.  Saxon  mij-cun^;  Tent. 
misc/ihifi ;  I"r.  maachcr  ;  Dan.  mask.  A  mixture 
of  grains  for  medicine,  or  in  brewing:  to  beat 
into,  or  make  such  mixture. 

l"he  pressure  would  be  intolerable,  and  they  would 
even  mush  themselves  and  all  things  else  apieccs. 

More. 

When  mares  foal,  they  feed  them  with  mashes,  and 
other  moist  food.  Morlitner's  Ilushaiidrii. 

What  was  put  in  the  first  7»i((s/iiH.(7-tuh  draw  off,  as 
also  tlr.it  liquor  in  the  second  mn^liimj  tub.  Id. 
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Put  half  a  peck  of  ground  malt  into  a  pail,  then 
put  to  it  as  mucii  scalding  water  as  will  wet  it  well ; 
stir  it  about  for  half  an  hour  till  the  water  is  very 
sweet,  and  give  it  the  horse  lukewarm  :  this  mask  is 
to  be  given  to  a  horse  after  he  has  taken  a  purge,  to 
make  it  work  the  better ;  or  in  the  time  of  great 
sickness,  or  after  hard  labour.     Furrier's  Dictiitiktry. 

To  break  the  claw  of  a  lobster,  clap  it  between  tlie 
sides  of  the  dining-room  door :  thus  you  can  do  it 
without  mashing  the  meat.  Swift. 

Mash,  or      j      Saxon  max;  Belgic  maschc  ; 

Mesh,  n.  s.  jTeut.  inuschcr,  hom  Goth,  nieisu, 
to  divide.  The  space  between  the  threads  of  a 
net. 

To  defend  against  the  stings  of  bees,  have  a  net 
knit  with  so  small  mashes,  that  a  bee  cannot  get 
through.  Mortimer. 

NLVSHAM  (Abigail),  a  favorite  of  queen 
Anne,  and  noted  in  history  for  her  court  intrigues, 
was  tlie  daughter  of  Mr.  Hill,  a  rich  merchant 
of  London,  who  married  the  sister  of  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, the  father  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough. 
Her  father  becoming  a  bankrupt,  she  was  obliged 
to  become  the  attendant  of  a  baronet's  lady, 
whence  she  removed  into  the  service  of  lier 
relative,  lady  Churchill,  who  procured  her  the 
place  of  waiting-maid  to  the  princess  Anne. 
After  her  mistress  ascended  the  throne,  she  re- 
tained her  situation,  and  possessed  great  influ- 
ence with  her.  Her  marriage  with  Mr.  Masham, 
in  1707,  occasioned  an  open  quarrel  with  lady 
^larlborough,  who  was  in  consequence  of  it 
deprived  of  lier  majesty's  confidence.  Harley, 
afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  now  connected  iiim- 
'^elf  with  the  new  favorite ;  a  change  of  ministry 
took  place,  and  in  1711  Mr.  Masham  was  raised 
to  the  peerage.  He  and  his  wife  appear  to  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  intrigues  in  favor 
of  the  house  of  Stuart.  Lady  Masham  outlived 
the  queen  many  years,  and  died  at  an  advanced 
age. 

MASINISSA,  a  king  of  Numidia,  who  at 
first  assisted  the  Cartliaginians  in  their  wars 
against  Rome ;  but  afterwards  joined  the  Ro- 
mans, and  became  the  firmest  ally  they  ever  had. 
See  C.\RiUAGE  and  Numieia.  He  died  in  his 
ninety-seventh  year,  and  ninetieth  of  his  reign, 
A.  A.  C.  149. 

MASK,  71.  s.,  v.a.  &  V.  n.  >      French  masque  ; 

Mask'er,  7J.A-.  5  Belgic    masclieric; 

Span,  mascara,  mascarada  ;  of  Arab,  iiiaskh.  A 
disguise,  particularly  of  the  face;  a  visor;  hence 
an  entertaintment  at  which  the  guests  appear  in 
visors,  atid  a  particular  dramatic  performance  ; 
any  shufHe,  subterfuge,  or  pretence  :  to  mask  is, 
to  disguise  with  a  visor;  cover;  hide:  as  a 
neuter  verb,  to  revel ;  play  in  mask:  a  masker  is 
one  who  thus  revels  or  performs. 

Now  Love  pulled  off  his  mask,  and  shewed  his 
face  unto  her,  and  lold  her  plainly  that  she  was  his 
prisoner.  Sidney. 

What  will  grow  of  such  errors  as  go  masked  under 
the  cloke  of  divine  authority,  impossible  it  is  that  the 
wit  of  man  should  imagine,  till  time  have  brought 
forth  the  fruits  of  them.  Hooker. 

Since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass. 

And  throw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away  ; 

The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  in  her  cheeks. 

And  pitched  the  lily  tincture  of  her  face. 

Shakspeare. 


Will  you  prepare  for  this  masque  to-night'?       Jd. 
'lis  not  my  blood 
W'herein  thou  see'st  me  masked. 

Id.   Coriolanus, 
1  to  your  assistance  do  make  love, 
Maskiny  the  business  from  the  common  eye. 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons.  Id.  Macbeth. 

Tell  false  Kdward, 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers, 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride. 

Shakspeare. 
Let  the   scenes  abound  with   light,   and   let  the 
maskers  that  are  to  come  down  from  the  scene  have 
some  motions   upon  the  scene  before  their  coming 
down.  Bacon. 

The  maskers  come  late,  and  I  think  will  stay. 
Like  fairies,  till  the  cock  crow  them  away.     Donne. 

Thus  I  have  broken  the  ice  to  invention,  for  the 
lively  representation  of  iloods  and  rivers  necessary 
for  our  painters  and  poets  in  their  pictures,  poems, 
comedies,  and  masks.  Peacham. 

As  when  a  piece  of  wanton  lawn, 
A  thin  aerial  veil  is  drawn 
O'er  beauty's  face,  seeming  to  hide, 
i\Iore  sweetly  shows  the  blushing  bride  : 
A  soul  whose  intellectual  beams 
No  mists  do  mask,  no  lazy  steams.        Crashaw. 
There    is   no  villainy  so  great,   but  it   will  mask 
itself  under  a  show  of  piety.  Bp.  Hall. 

They  in  the  end  agreed. 
That  at  a  masque  and  common  revelling, 
Which  was  ordained,  they  should  perform  the  deed. 

Daniel. 
This  thought  might  lead  me  through  this  world's 
vain  mask, 
Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  other  guide. 

Milton. 
Could  we  suppose  that  a  mask  represented  never  so 
naturally  the   general  humour  of  a  character,  it  can 
never  suit  with  the  variety  of  passions  that  are  inci 
dent  to  every  single  person  in  the  whole  course  of  a 
play.  Addison  on  Italy. 

Too  plain  thy  nakedness  of  soul  espyed, 
AVhy  dost  thou  strive  the  conscious  shame  to  hide. 
By  masks  of  eloquence,  and  veils  of  pride  1  Prior. 
Masking  habits,  and  a  borrowed  name, 
Contrive  to  hide  my  plenitude  of  shame.  Id. 
MASKELYNE  (Nevil),  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
London  in  1732,  and  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  whence  he  removed  to  Catherine  Hall, 
and  next  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  a  fellowship.  He  took  his  degree 
of  M.  A.  in  1757  ;  and  that  of  D.  D.  in  1777. 
In  1761  he  was  appointed  by  the  Royal  Society 
to  proceed  to  St.  Helena  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus ;  in  which  voyage  he  determmed  the 
method  of  finding,  by  lunar  observations,  the 
longitude  at  sea.  In  1763  he  undertook  another 
voyage  to  Barbadoes,  to  ascertain  the  longitude 
of  that  island,  and  to  prove  the  accuracy  of 
Harrison's  time-keeper.  On  his  return  home, 
he  succeeded  Mr.  Bliss  as  royal  astronomer ; 
and  in  1767  first  published  the  Nautical  Al- 
manac, and  a  volume  of  Explanatory  Tables. 
In  1774  Dr.  Maskelyne  was  employed  in 
making  observations  on  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  at  Greenwich ;  and  went  the  same 
year  to  Scotland,  to  ascertain  the  gravitative 
attraction  of  the  mountain  Schehallien,  in  Perth- 
shire. His  death  took  place  February  9th,  1811. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  British  Mariner's 
Guide;  containing  complete  and  easy  instruc- 
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tions  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude  at  sea 
and  land,  1763,  4to. ;  and  Astronomical  Ob- 
servations made  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich,  1784-88,  3  vols,  folio;  besides 
numerous  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions. 

MASKINONGE  River,  a  large  river  of  Low- 
er Canada,  issues  from  a  lake  of  the  same  name, 
in  that  ridge  of  mountains  which  runs  west  from 
Quebec.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  some  miles, 
and  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  lake  St. 
Peter. 

MA'SON,  U.S.  I      Fr.  ma^on  :  Lat.  machinor ; 

Ma'sonry.  S  Greek  nrjxavos-  A  builder, 
particularly  vvitli  stone  :  masonry  is  the  art  or  act 
of  building  in  this  way  or  generally. 

Many  find  a  reason  very  wittily  before  the  thing  be 
true;  that  the  materials  being  left  rough,  are  more 
manageable  in  the  mason's  hand  than  if  they  had 
been  smooth.  Wottoii. 

A  niason  that  makes  a  wall,  meets  with  a  stone 
that  wants  no  cutting,  and  places  it  in  his  work. 

More. 

There  is  a  sort  of  masonru  in  poetry,  wherein  the 
pause  represents  the  joints  of  building,  which  ought 
in  every  line  and  course  to  have  their  disposition  va- 
ried. Shenstone. 

A  Mason  is  a  person  employed,  under  the 
direction  of  an  architect,  in  raising  a  stone  build- 
ing. His  chief  business  is  to  make  the  mortar ; 
raise  the  walls  from  the  foundation  to  the  top, 
with  the  necessary  retreots  and  perpendiculars  ; 
to  form  the  vaults,  and  employ  the  stones  as 
delivered  to  him.  When  the  stones  are  large, 
the  business  of  hewing  or  cutting  them  belongs 
to  the  stone-cutters,  though  these  are  frequently 
confounded  with  masons :  the  ornaments  of 
sculpture  are  performed  by  stone-carvers  or 
sculptors.  The  tools  or  implements  principally 
used  by  them  are  the  square,  level,  plumb-line, 
bevel,  compass,  hammer,  chisel,  mallet,  saw, 
trowel,  &c.  See  Square,  &c.  Besides  the 
common  instruments  used  in  the  hand,  they  have 
likewise  machines  for  raising  great  burdens  and 
conducting  large  stones  ;  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  lever,  pulley,  wheel,  crane,  &c. 

Mason  (William),  an  elegant  English  poet, 
the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Yorkshire,  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  elected  a 
fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  in  1749.  In  1748  he 
published  a  poem  entitled  Isis,  which,  being  an 
attack  on  the  university  of  Oxford,  produced  a 
poetical  answer  from  Mr.  Warton,  entitled  the 
Triumphs  of  Tsis.  In  1754  he  took  orders,  and 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king;  and  after- 
wards obtained  the  livin?  of  Aston,  and  the  pre- 
centorship  of  York  ;  which  led  him  to  compose 
a  work  on  Church  Music.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Gray  the  poet,  who  appointed  him  one 
of  his  executors,  and  wliose  life  and  elegy  he 
wrote.  He  also  wrote  Llfrida  and  Caractacus, 
and  the  English  Garden,  botii  much  esteemed  ; 
and  he  translated  into  English  verse  Du  Fres- 
noy's  Art  of  Paintin-jr,  to  which  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds added  valuable  notes.  He  was  a  zealous 
whig,  and  an  admirer  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, till  the  horrors  that  accompanied  it  ab.ited 
the  warmth  of  his  attachment  to  democracy. 
He  died  April  ,')lh,  1797,  in  consequence  of  a  fall 
from  his  carriage. 


Mason  (John),  a  dissenting  minister  of  the 
last  century,  was  educated  at  an  academy  at 
Kibwortii  in  Leicestershire.  After  being  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  governor  Peaks,  he  became 
pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Dorking  in  1730; 
and  in  1746  removed  to  Cheshunt.  Here  he 
died  in  February  17G3.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  Self  Knowledge,  and  four  volumes  of 
sermons,  published  under  the  title  of  Lord's 
Day  Evening  Entertainment,  both  which  became 
very  popular.  He  also  published  some  tracts  on 
Elocution. 

Masonry,  in  practical  architecture,  includes 
the  hewing  of  stones  into  the  various  shapes  re- 
quired in  the  multiplied  purposes  of  building,  the 
uniting  them  together  by  joints,  level,  perpendi- 
cular or  otherwise,  by  the  aid  of  cement,  iron, 
lead,  &c.,  which  requires  much  practical  dexte- 
rity, witli  some  skill  in  geometry  and  mechanics. 
In  our  article  Architecture  we  have  noticed 
the  rise  and  progress  of  this  art  in  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Italy.  Modern  masonry  is  confined  more 
to  tiie  working  in  freestone  than  in  marble,  in 
the  former  of  vvhicli  these  islands  abound,  which 
offer  many  facilities  arising  from  the  nature  of  its 
quality  in  reducing  it  to  all  the  required  shapes 
in  modern  construction.  At  Bath,  and  in  all  the 
western  counties,  they  saw  it  by  a  toothed  saw 
into  smaller  scantling,  which  is  again  cut  by  the 
mason  with  a  hand-saw,  and  afterwards  hewn  by 
an  axe ;  then  dragged  and  smoothed  in  the  same 
way,  according  to  the  required  situation  or  the 
quality  of  the  proposed  work  for  which  the  stone 
is  intended.  The  workman's  tools  consist  of  a 
hand-saw  similar  to  what  is  made  use  of  by  car- 
penters ;  a  drag,  which  is  commonly  nothing 
more  tlian  a  piece  of  an  old  saw.  He  has  also 
his  chisels  and  gouges,  and  gauges  and  moulds 
for  his  sunk  and  moulded  work,  which  are  all 
afterwards  cleaned  up  by  the  drag.  In  Glouces- 
tershire the  masons  often  use  planes  for  their 
mouldings,  the  stones  there  being  more  crisp  and 
not  intersected  by  shells.  Sec,  which  prevent 
their  general  adoption  with  regard  to  many  other 
freestones. 

Portland  freestone  is  the  common  stone  made 
use  of  by  the  masons  in  London,  which  is 
brought  from  the  island  of  that  name,  in  blocks 
of  almost  all  dimensions,  roughly  hewn.  Its 
hardness  gives  it  many  requisites  to  produce  ex- 
quisite masonry.  It  is  sawn  into  scantling  by 
the  friction  of  sharp  siliceous  earth  and  water, 
and  by  means  of  a  framed  plate  saw  of  iron.  It 
is  afterwards  worked  by  the  mallet  and  chisel  to 
the  required  form,  and  then  rubbed  to  a  smooth 
face  by  hand  with  sand  or  grits.  Most  of  our 
public  buildings  are  composed  of  this  stone  ; 
and  it  has  been  the  practice  to  make  use  of  it 
in  private  ^nes  for  the  kerns,  strings,  fascias, 
columns,  cornices,  and  balustrades,  when  all  the 
other  parts  were  of  ot'.ier  materials.  Internally 
for  the  floors  of  halls,  vestibules,  staircases,  Sec. 
Portland  stone  is  decidedly  the  handsomest  free- 
stone known,  and  capable  of  bearing  as  fine  an 
arras  in  moulding  as  marble,  which  is  the  pro- 
bable reason  of  its  preference,  although  many 
other  freestones  might  be  obtained  at  half  the 
original  cost  and  without  its  great  additional 
expense   of  freight  and  duty.    The  latter,  how- 
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ever,  lias  risen  so  higli  of  late  that  the  Glouces- 
tershire stone  is  now  at  the  wharfs  as  its  compe- 
titor, and  is  daily  coming  more  into  use :  it 
having  been  already  employed  in  several  works 
of  consequence. 

The  granites  of  Cornwall,  and  that  called 
Dundee  stone  from  North  Britain  are  now  cm- 
ployed  for  all  works  in  which  great  solidity  and 
■wear  are  required.  It  has  been  sought  for  and 
used  at  the  several  docks,  also  at  the  new  bridges. 
Its  excessive  hardness  is  as  much  the  terror  of 
the  London  masons  as  the  Gloucestershire  stone 
is  for  its  softness  ;  on  account  of  whicii  has  arisen 
th£  necessity  of  bringing  to  London  the  workmen 
as  well  ;is  the  stone,  there  not  having  been  found 
persons  in  London  who  would  undertake  to  work 
it.  The  bringing  of  these  granites  to  London, 
and  other  places,  arose  in  the  first  instance  from 
the  necessity  of  finding  something  more  solid 
and  durable  for  the  locks  and  basins  of  canals ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  now  all  these  different  qua- 
lities of  stone  are  regularly  to  be  found  in  the 
market.  Modern  masons,  therefore,  will  have 
the  credit  of  effecting  more  lasting  works  than 
those  from  freestone,  by  a  judicious  blending 
and  arrangement  of  all  the  several  qualities  of 
stones  to  the  various  purposes  of  strength  and 
ornament.  A  substantial  foundation  is  of  the 
first  importance  in  masonry,  without  which  no 
work  can  be  considered  as  durable.  However, 
in  modern  construction,  this  vital  part  of  a  build- 
ing is  too  often  intrusted  to  the  carpenter  and 
bricklayer  ;  the  former  for  the  purpose  of  piling 
such  ground  as  is  found  inferior,  soft,  and  marshy, 
and  the  latter  to  raise  the  needful  walls  in  the 
substructure  in  which  little  or  no  masonry  is  em- 
ployed. 

The  walls  of  modern  buildings  are  sometimes 
built  for  ornament,  but  more  often  both  it  and 
solidity  are  required.  In  London  they  are  re- 
gulated by  a  specific  act  of  parliament ;  but,  the 
act  having  been  framed  more  as  a  protection  from 
fire  than  as  a  security  against  dilapidation,  a 
prudent  builder  finds  it  eligible  to  trust  to  the 
law  to  avoid  inconvenience,  but  to  strengthen 
his  walls  beyond  the  law  to  prevent  their  ruin. 
It  is  too  much  to  ask  for  specifics  in  regard  to 
the  thickness  of  walls  ;  they  must  be  regulated, 
first,  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  materials 
to  be  employed;  and,  secondly,  to  the  magni- 
tude of  tiie  fabric  to  be  erected.  Walls  of  stone 
may  safely  be  made  one-fifth  thinner  than  those 
of  bricks  ;  and  brick  walls,  in  the  basement  and 
ground  stories  of  buildings  of  the  first  rate,  should 
be  reticulated  with  stone  to  prevent  their  split- 
ting, a  circumstance  too  much  disregarded  by 
our  present  builders. 

A  plinth,  in  masonry,  is  the  first  stone  inserted 
above  the  ground  ;  it  is  in  one  or  more  pieces, 
according  to  its  situation,  projecting  beyand  the 
wall  above  it  about  an  inch  ;  its  projecting  edge 
sloped  downwards,  or  moulded,  to  carry  off  the 
water  that  may  fall  on  it. 

Ashltring  is  a  term  used  by  masons  to  desig- 
nate the  plain  stone-work'of  the  front  of  abuilding, 
in  which  all  that  is  regarded  is  getting  the  stone 
(wliich  is  commonly  no  more  than  a  casing  to 
the  wall)  to  a  smooth  face,  called  its  plain-work. 
The  courses  should  not  be  too  high,  and   the 


joints  should  be  crossed    regularly,   whicii  will 
improve  its  appearance,  and  add  to  its  solidity. 

The  fascia  is  a  plain  course  of  stone,  gene-> 
rally  about  one  foot  in  height,  projecting  before 
the  face  of  the  ashlering  about  an  inch,  or  in  a 
line  with  the  plinth  of  the  building  ;  it  is  fluted 
on  Its  under  edge  (called  by  the  workmen  throat- 
ing), as  a  check  to  prevent  the  water  from  run- 
ning over  the  ashlering ;  its  upper  edge  is  sloped 
downwards  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  com- 
monly inserted  above  the  windows  of  the  ground 
stories,  viz.  between  them  and  those  of  the  prin- 
cipal story. 

Cills. — These  belong  to  the  apertures  of  the 
doors  and  windows,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they 
are  fixed  ;  their  thickness  is  various,  most  com- 
monly about  four  inches  and  a  half;  they  are  also 
fluted  on  their  under  edges,  and  sunk  on  their 
upper  sides,  projecting  somewhat  beyond  the 
ashlering,  commonly  about  two  inches. 

Imports. — These  are  insertions  of  stone  with 
tlieir  front-facings  commonly  moulded,  and  some- 
times left  plain,,  and  when  so  left  they  are  pre- 
pared iu  a  similar  way  to  the  fascias  above 
described.  They  form  the  springing  stones  to 
the  arches  in  the  apertures  of  abuilding,  and  are 
of  the  greatest  utility. 

Co/nice. — This  forms  the  crown  to  the  ashle- 
ring at  the  summit  of  a  building  ;  it  is  frequently 
the  part  which  is  marked  particularly  by  the 
architect  to  designate  the  particular  order  of  his 
work,  and,  when  so,  it  is  moulded  to  that  charac- 
ter ;  hence  there  are  cornices  wrought  after  the 
three  known  orders  in  architecture,  viz.  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corintliian,  when  perhaps  no 
column  of  either  is  employed  in  the  work,  the 
cornice  alone  designating  the  particular  style  of 
the  edifice.  In  working  the  cornice  the  mason 
should  prepare  the  top  or  upper  side,  by  splay- 
ing it  away  towards  its  front  edge,  that  it  may 
more  readily  convey  off  the  water  which  may 
fall  on  it.  At  the  joints  of  each  of  the  stones  of 
the  cornice,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  that  part  of  each  stone  which  comes 
nearest  at  the  joints  should  be  left  projecting  up- 
wards a  small  way,  called,  by  workmen,  saddling 
the  joints;  the  intention  of  which  is  to  keep  the 
rain  water  from  entering  them,  and  washing  out 
the  cement ;  such  joints,  however,  should  be 
chased  or  indented,  and  such  chases  should  be 
run  full  of  lead.  When  dowels  of  iron  are 
employed  they  should  be  fixed  by  melted  lead 
also. 

Blocking  co2irse. — This  is  a  course  of  stone 
traversing  the  top  of  the  cornice,  to  which  it  is 
fixed  :  it  is  commonly  in  its  height  equal  to  the 
projection  of  the  cornice.  It  is  of  great  utility 
in  giving  support  to  the  latter  by  its  weight,  and 
to  which  it  adds  grace.  It  at  the  same  time  ad- 
mits of  gutters  being  formed  behind  it  to  convey 
away  the  superfluous  water  from  the  covering  of 
the  building.  The  joints  in  it  should  always 
cross  those  of  the  cornice,  and  should  be  plugged 
with  lead,  or  cramped  on  their  upper  edges  with 
iron.  The  Romans  sometimes  dove-tailed  the 
joints  of  such  courses  of  stone. 

Parapets. — These  are  of  great  ornament  to  the 
upper  part  of  an  edifice.  They  were  used  by 
the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  by  the-  Romans,  and 
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are  composed  of  three  parts,  viz.  the  plinth, 
which  is  the  blocking  course  to  the  cornice;  also 
the  shaft,  or  die,  which  is  the  part  immediately 
above  the  phnth.  It  has  a  cornice,  which  is  on 
its  top,  and  projects  in  its  mouldings  sufficiently 
to  carry  off  the  rain-water  from  the  shaft  and 
plinth.  In  buildings  of  the  Corinthian  style  the 
shaft  of  the  parapet  is  perforated  in  the  parts 
immediately  over  the  apertures  in  the  elevation, 
and  balustrade  enclosures  are  inserted  in  the 
perforations.  The  architects  have  devised  the 
parapets  with  reference  to  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing which  it  is  intended  to  obscure. 

Pilasters. — In  modern  design  these  are  fre- 
quently very  capriciously  applied.  They  are 
vertical  shafts  of  square-edged  stone,  having  but 
a  small  projection,  with  capitals  and  bases  like 
columns :  they  are  placed  by  us  often  on  the  face 
of  the  wall,  and  with  a  cornice  over  them.  In 
Greek  architecture  they  are  to  be  met  with  com- 
monly on  the  ends  of  the  walls  behind  the  co- 
lumns, in  which  application  their  face  was  made 
double  the  width  of  their  sides,  their  capitals 
differed  materially  from  those  of  tlie  columns 
which  they  accompanied,  they  were  somewhat 
larger  at  bottom  than  at  top,  but  without  any 
entasis  or  swell.  Tiie  best  examples  are  to  be 
found  in  Steuart's  Ruins  of  Athens,  viz.  to  the 
Propylea,  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  &c.  &c. 

Architraves  adorn  the  apertures  of  a  building, 
projecting  somewhat  from  the  face  of  the  ashler- 
ing  ;  they  have  their  facing  sunk  with  mouldings, 
and  also  their  outside  edges.  When  they  traverse 
the  curve  of  an  arch  they  are  called  archivolts. 
They  give  beauty  to  the  exterior  of  a  building, 
and  the  best  examples  of  them  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ancient  Greek  buildings,  and  in  many  also 
in  Italy. 

Rusticating,  in  architecture  and  masonry,  con- 
sists in  forming  horizonatal  sinkings  or  grooves 
in  the  stone  ashlering  of  an  elevation,  intersected 
by  vertical  or  cross  ones,  perhaps  invented  to 
break  the  plainness  of  the  wall,  and  to  denote 
more  obviously  the  crossing  or  bond  of  the 
stones.  It  is  often  formed  by  splaying  away  the 
edges  of  the  stone  only;  in  this  style  the  groove 
forms  the  elbow  of  a  geometrical  square.  Many 
arcliitects  omit  the  vertical  grooves  in  rustics,  so 
that  their  walls  present  an  uniform  series  of 
horizontal  sinkings.  The  French  architects  have 
been  very  fond  of  this  metliod,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  l)uildings  at  Paris ;  and  the  bank  of 
England  is  an  instance  of  it  in  this  country. 
There  are  abundance  of  ancient  examples  in  each 
of  the  three  manners. 

Colii/iins. — These  comprise,  generally,  a  conoi- 
dal  shaft,  with  a  small  diminution  upwards  to 
their  upper  diameter,  amounting  generally  to 
about  one-sixth  less  than  the  lower  diameter. 
They  have  sometimes  a  swell  or  entasis  in  their 
whole  height  (see  article  ARCirrTECTUur,),  but 
this  practice  is  by  no  means  general.  The 
Greek  ruins  do  not  seem  to  countenance  sucli  a 
departure  from  nature,  nevertheless  it  is  found  to 
have  been  commonly  practised  among  the  Roman 
buildings.  The  proportions  of  columns  from  the 
Egyptians  to  the  Greeks  have  varied  but  little  : 
the  columns  of  the  former,  in  their  laige  temples, 
as  at  Thebes    amount  to  about  four  and  a  half 


diameters  only  in  their  height.  The  columns  of 
the  Partlienon,  at  Athens,  are  little  more  than 
five.  In  the  best  Roman  examples  they  were 
increased  to  upwards  of  seven  diameters.  The 
columns  of  the  Grecian  remains  are  fluted,  and 
the  fluting  differs  in  each  example.  The  Doric 
shafts  have  their  flutes  in  very  flat  segments 
finished  to  an  arris.  To  the  other  columns  to 
the  temples  of  Erectheus,  Minerva  Polias,  &c. 
(both  of  the  Ionic  style),  flutings  of  the  semi- 
ellipsis  shape  with  fillets  were  adapted.  But, 
for  detailed  particulars  of  the  proportions  and 
construction  of  columns,  see  our  article  Archi- 
tecture, part  II. 

The  mode  of  erecting  columns  into  screens  or 
porticoes  remains  to  be  treated  on.  The  Doric  co- 
lumn was  effected  in  Greece  without  a  base,  it  hav- 
ing a  large  diameter  which  compounded  for  this 
deficiency.  This  column  was  approached  by  three 
steps,  the  third  or  last  forming  the  floor  on  which 
it  was  built.  The  lower  shafts,  as  well  as  the 
intended  intercolumniation,  were  accurately 
marked  out  on  the  floor,  and  on  the  parts  to 
which  the  columns  were  designed  to  be  placed. 
A  circle  was  drawn  about  two-sixteenths  of  the 
diameter  of  that  of  the  column,  which  was  sunk 
down.  The  lower  shaft  was  accurately  shaped  at 
its  lowest  extremity  to  the  proposed  diameter, 
leaving  it  so  much  longer  as  to  fit  into  the  sinking 
in  the  upper  step,  which  formed  for  it  a  kind  of 
rebate  ;  by  thus  fixing  all  the  shafts  in  the  floor 
their  intercolumniations  were  exactly  preserved. 
The  column  is  composed  of  blocks  of  at  least  a 
diameter  in  height,  exactly  jointed,  and,  by  the 
Greeks,  without  the  least  cement  between  them. 
In  the  centre  of  each  joint  were  made  square 
sinkings  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  a  joggle  ; 
this  joggle  enters  both  the  upper  and  lower 
shafts,  and  serves  to  prevent  the  moving  or  frac- 
ture of  the  column  by  any  lateral  thrust  it  might 
receive.  The  joggles  in  the  columns  of  the 
Parthenon  were  of  olivewood  ;  they  are  com- 
monly with  us  of  iron  painted  over,  or  of  lead  ; 
and,  in  columns  of  marble,  they  are  copper, 
the  latter  metal  being  preferred  by  reason  of  its 
not  being  so  liable  to  oxydate  as  the  former,  and 
consequently  not  so  liable  to  stain  the  stone, 
which  is  too  often  the  case  by  iron  joggling. 

The  joining  of  columns  in  free-stone  has  been 
found  more  difficult  tlian  in  marble,  and  tlie 
French  masons  have  a  practice  to  avoid  the 
failure  of  the  two  arrisses  of  the  joint,  wliich 
might  be  borrowed  with  success  for  the  construct- 
ing of  columns  of  some  of  our  softer  free-stones. 
It  consists  in  sinking  away  the  edge  of  the  joints, 
by  which  means  a  groove  is  formed  at  every  one, 
throughout  the  whole  height  of  the  column. 
Travellers,  who  have  seen  their  porticos,  have 
compared  them  to  (  heeses  piled  one  on  the  other, 
the  courses  appearing,  by  this  practice,  to  be  so 
regularly  marked.  This  method  is  not  had  re- 
course to  but  for  plain  shafts ;  it  is  not  altogetlier 
of  modern  invention,  as  tliere  are  some  ancient 
remains  in  which  it  a])])ears,  but  in  them  it  may 
be  conjectured  to  have  been  for  a  very  difierent 
purpose.  It  served  to  admit  the  shafts,  being 
adorned  by  flowers  and  other  insignia  on  the 
occasion  of  their  shows  and  games.  In  the 
French  capital  they  even   now,  on   their  public 
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illuminations,  affix  rows  of  lamps  on  their  co- 
lumns, making  use  of  these  grooves  to  adjust 
them  regularly,  which  produces  a  very  good 
effect. 

The  shafts  of  columns,  in  large  works  intended 
to  be  adorned  by  flutes,  are  erected  plain,  and 
tlie  flutiu!^  chiselled  out  afterwards.  The  ancients 
commonly  formed  the  two  extreme  ends  of  the 
fluting- previously,  as  maybe  seen  in  the  remain- 
ing columns  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  in  the 
island  of  Delos,  a  practice  admitting  of  great 
accuracy  and  neatness.  The  finishing  the  detail 
of  both  sculpture  and  masonry  on  the  building 
itself  was  a  universal  practice  among  tlie  ancients  : 
tiiey  raised  their  columns  first  in  rough  blocks, 
on  them  the  architraves  and  friezes,  and  sur- 
mounted the  whole  by  the  cornice,  finishing  such 
parts  only  down  as  were  not  conveniently  to  be 
got  at  in  tlie  building;  hence,  perhaps,  in  some 
measure,  arose  that  striking  proportion  of  parts, 
together  with  the  beautiful  curvature  and  finish 
given  to  all  the  profiles  in  Grecian  buildings. 

Pavements  have  occupied  considerable  atten- 
tion in  architecture,  and  consequently  in  masonry. 
The  Greek  temples  were  paved  with  white  mar- 
ble, tiie  same  as  that  of  which  the  temple  itself 
was  constructed  ;  and  consisted  of  large  squares 
joined  with  great  precision,  and  of  such  thickness 
as  secured  their  stability.  There  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  in  Greece  such  marks  of  luxury  and 
extravagance  in  tlie  decorative  parts  of  their 
buildings  as  the  opulent  Romans  displayed, 
who,  not  content  with  inserting  in  their  floors 
pieces  of  marble  of  the  most  beautiful  kind, 
had  them  painted  and  varied  with  different  co- 
lors. This  custom  commenced  under  Claudius. 
Under  Nero  they  began  to  cover  the  marble  with 
gold,  thus  the  marble  of  Numidia  was  gilded, 
and  that  of  Phrygia  was  stained  with  purple. 

Arching  is  that  in  which  the  modern  mason 
has  certainly  excelled  tlie  ancient.  The  masonry 
of  an  arch,  herein  to  be  treated  of,  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  theory,  that  it  appears  almost 
impossible  to  explain  the  one  without  uiving 
some  information  respecting  the  other;  in  theory, 
an  arch  may  be  explained  as  follows,  viz.  to  consist 
of  series  of  stones,  called  voissoirs,  in  the  shape 
of  truncated  wedges,  which  resist  each  other, 
through  their  inclined  sides,  by  means  of  that 
weight  whereby  they  would  otherwise  fall,  and 
are  suspended  in  the  air  without  any  support 
from  below,  where  a  concavity  is  formed.  The 
voissoirs  are  subject  to  forces  which  arise  from 
their  own  weiglit,  from  external  pressure,  from 
friction,  and  the  cohesion  of  matter:  all  these 
forces  compose  a  system  which  ought  to  be  in 
equilibration ;  and,  moreover,  that  state  ought 
to  have  a  consistence  firm  and  durable.  It  was 
not  fill  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
wiien  the  Newtonian  mathematics  opened  the 
road  to  true  mechanical  science,  that  the  mathe- 
maticians directed  any  part  of  their  attention  to 
the  tlieory  of  arches.  Dr.  Hook  gave  tlie  first  hint 
of  a  principle,  when  he  affirmed,  that  the  figure 
into  which  a  chain  i.r  rope,  perfectly  flexible, 
will  arrange  itself  wlien  suspended  ifrom  two 
hooks,  becomes,  when  inverted,  the  proper  form 
for  an  arch  constituted  of  stones  of  uniform 
weigh*.    iisJ    size.     The    re;',son    on   which    he 


grounded  his  assertion,  is,  simply,  that  the  forces 
with  which  the  parts  of  a  standing  arch  press 
mutually  on  each  other,  in  the  latter  case,  are 
precisely  equal  and  opposite  to  those  with  which 
they  pull  each  other  in  the  case  of  suspension. 
This  principle,  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  gave  rise  to 
most  of  the  specious  theories  of  the  mathemati- 
cians ;  for  tliey  did  not  consider  tiiat,  though  an 
arch  of  equal  voissoirs  might  be  thus  balanced,  it 
would  require  much  other  matter  to  be  placed  over 
it,  to  fill  up  the  space  between  the  extrados  and  a 
road-way,  if  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  bridge, 
and  that  this  superincumbent  mass  must  neces- 
sarily destroy  the  equilibrium  previously  existing 
in  the  unloaded  arch.  There  is  a  certain  thickness 
in  tiie  crown  which  will  put  the  catenaria  in 
equilibrio,  even  with  a  horizontal  road-way  ;  but 
this  thickness  is  so  great  that  the  pressure  at  the 
vertex  is  equal  to  the  horizontal  thrust ;  the  only 
situation,  therefore,  in  which  the  catenarian 
would  be  proper,  is  in  an  arcade,  carrying  a 
height  of  dead  wall  above  it.  During  these 
discussions,  on  the  celebrated  catenaria,  a  new 
system  of  arching  developed  itself.  It  was 
deduced  from  the  consideration  of  the  arch- 
stones  being  frustrums,  or  parts  of  wedges; 
hence  the  mathematical  properties  of  the  wedge 
were  introduced  into  the  science,  and  employed 
to  establish  the  theory  of  what  were  called  ba- 
lanced arches ;  this  practice  was  taught  in  France 
by  La  Hire,  Parent,  A'arignon,  Belidor,  Riou, 
&c.,  and  some  bridges  were  formed  on  its  prin- 
ciples, viz.  Pont  La  Concorde  at  Paris,  and  also 
one  arch  at  Nieully.  It  required  that  the  arch- 
stones  should  be  as  long  as  economy  would 
admit,  and,  if  possible,  to  fill  up  all  the  space 
between  the  intrados  and  extrados  of  the  bridge ; 
and  further,  they  are  all  to  be  locked  together  by 
bars  and  wedges  of  iron,  which  will  prevent  the 
possibility  of  their  sliding,  or  the  arch  quitting 
the  centering  ;  a  circumstance  not  before  accom- 
plished in  arching.  The  theorist,  not  yet  having 
brought  the  practical  architect  to  adopt  his 
visions,  raised  another  system,  which  is  said  to 
secure  a  perfectly  equilibrated  structure,  by 
making  an  ecjuality  at  every  point  of  the  curve 
The  deduction  from  this  theory  consists  in  mak- 
ing the  heigiit  of  the  wall  incumbent  on  any 
point  of  the  intrados,  directly  as  the  cube  of  the 
secant  of  the  curve's  inclination  to  the  horizon 
at  that  point,  or  inversely  as  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture there.  It  must  be  added,  that  this  theory 
expects  the  joints  of  the  voissoirs  to  be  perfectly 
smooth,  and  not  be  connected  by  any  cement,  and 
therefore  to  sustain  each  other  merely  by  the  equi- 
librmm  of  their  vertical  pressure ;  and  the  theorist 
says,  '  an  arch  which  thus  sustains  itself  must  be 
stronger  than  another  which  does  not;  because, 
when  in  imagination  we  suppose  both  to  acquire 
connexion  by  cement,  the  first  preserves  the  in- 
fluence of  this  connexion  unimpaired  ;  whereas, 
in  the  other,  part  of  the  cohesion  is  wasted  in 
counteracting  the  tendency  of  some  parts  to 
break  off"  from  the  rest  by  want  of  equilibrium.' 
From  tiiese  systems  have  been  made  tables  for 
forming  arches  to  equilibrate,  by  which  the  na- 
ture of  each  voissoir  may  be  found  to  any  degree 
of  curvation,  and  Dr.  Mutton  has  simplified  it 
for  practical  men. 
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The  practical  mason,  however  neat  in  the 
execution  of  his  work,  finds  it  extremely  difficult 
to  get  the  joints  of  the  arch-stones  so  smooth  as 
is  required  by  these  systems ;  and,  even  if  he 
succeeds  in  doing  so,  circumstances  may  take 
place  in  the  construction  of  the  work  to  render 
it  useless  ;  for  instance,  the  abutments  may  sink 
a  little,  and  one  may  retire  more  than  another, 
hence  wdl  arise  an  alteration  in  the  arcii,  and, 
consequently,  in  the  shape  of  the  joints :  but, 
there  are  other  circumstances  to  be  anticipated, 
known  to  the  practical  architect  (if  even  a  sink- 
ing of  tiie  abutments  should  not  take  place), 
which  is  an  alteration  in  the  centre  on  whicli  the 
masonry  is  raised.  It  is  ascertained  that,  liow- 
ever  firmly  it  may  be  constructed  and  supported, 
its  curvature  will  vary  as  it  receives  tlie  weight 
of  the  stone  arch.  The  impossibility  that  the 
centre  could  be  loaded  all  at  once,  proluces  this 
variation  ;  but,  even  if  the  centre  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  remain  firm  and  unalterable, 
a  sinking  will  ensue  on  its  removal ;  this,  as  the 
pract'ce  is,  is  done  gradually,  and  all  the  arch- 
stones  in  some  measure  follow  it ;  the  middle 
ones  squeezing  the  lateral  ones  aside,  which 
compresses  all  betw-een  them;  hence  the  latter 
arcii  stones  alter  their  shape,  a  sinking  of  the 
ciovvn  ensues,  consequently  a  general  chanire  of 
form  of  not  only  tlie  joints,  but  of  tlie  arch  also. 
Some  architects,  to  secure  as  little  friction  in 
the  joints  as  possible,  have  covered  their  surfaces 
with  sheet-lead,  and  this  practice  was  followed 
in  the  bridge  of  Blackfriars,  at  Norwich,  by  Mr. 
Soane.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended, 
to  the  mason  concerned  in  arching,  to  make  all 
tiie  joints  meet  as  correctly  as  possible,  using  the 
least  possible  quantity  of  cement  between  them  : 
the  practice  of  wedging  in  the  voissoirs  at  the 
crown  of  the  arch,  commonly  practised,  should 
be  done  with  caution  ;  for,  instead  of  preventing 
a  sinking,  it  may  endanger  the  whole  arch.  Pe- 
ronet,  who  was  architect  to  so  many  bridges  in 
France,  and  whose  experience  and  sagacity  in 
this  branch  of  practice  had  developed  more  than 
a  w^hole  college  of  tiieorists  could  do,  rejected  it. 
His  rejection  of  it  did  not  apply  however  to  the 
principle,  but  to  the  uncertainty  in  the  persons 
employed  to  perform  it;  he  conceived  that  the 
stones  might  be  so  fractured  in  forcing  them  in, 
that  no  two  flat  surfaces  would  present  them- 
selves in  that  part  of  the  arch.  Nieully,  one  of 
the  finest  bridges  he  built,  and  which  the  writer 
of  this  article  has  repeatedly  examined,  is  of  a 
very  superior  construction;  the  road  occasions 
very  little  elevation,  no  more  than  sufficient  to 
keep  it  dry.  The  arches  and  piers  are  quite 
unique  in  their  shape,  of  considerable  span,  and 
so  ai>parently  flat  and  thin  in  the  crown,  as  at 
first  s.ght  to  create  a  doubt  if  they  be  of  stone. 
It  is  a  principle  in  the  French  bridges  that  the 
passeiiffers  may  see  their  roadway  from  'one  end 
to  the  other.  It  would  not  be  endured  by  them 
to  be  ascending  mountains  over  the  inland 
waters. 

The  figures  of  arches  are  as  various  in  their 
shape  as  the  most  fastidious  ideas  of  convenience 
can  require;  they  were,  in  the  bridges  of  the 
Romans,  semi-circles;  by  the  moderns,  of  every 
form  and  curyature  fancy  can  suggest,  or  geometry 


delineate;  but  the  practical  mason  should  en- 
deavour, in  effecting  arches,  if  he  expects  the 
praise  of  intelligent  men,  to  protect  them  by 
some  reference  to  known  pnnci|)les.  Every 
arch  of  curvature  (and  it  cannot  be  an  arch 
without  it,  although  it  may  be  a  lintel),  should 
be  described  by  its  praxis  in  known  geometry, 
and  if  it  require  one,  two,  or  more  centres  to  de- 
velope  its  form,  the  workman  should  not  for.et 
that  t'.ese  points  once  ascertained  are  his  guides 
to  find  the  shape  of  tlie  voissoirs  or  arch-stones. 
The  joints  of  an  arch  are  all  traced  from  the 
centres  of  their  curvature,  so  that  as  a  general 
axiom  it  may  be  assumed,  for  instance,  speaking 
of  a  semi-circle,  that  its  centre  supplies  the  prin- 
ciple of  giving  form  to  t  le  voissoirs  ;  if  a  seg- 
ment, the  centre  of  the  circle  of  which  it  is  the 
segment,  be  its  versed  sine  what  it  may.  If  an 
ellipsis,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  three 
segments,  the  arch-joint  must  be  drawn  from  the 
centres  of  each  correspondent  circle,  and  so  on 
to  the  parabola,  hyperbola,  &cc.  :  if  these  princi- 
ples were  attended  to  by  the  practical  mason, 
the  failure  of  so  many  arches  in  the  smaller 
works  would  be  prevented,  and  the  arch  itself 
appear  more  neat ;  inasmuch  as  principle  would 
be  oi)posed  to  that  which  is  most  commonly 
done  by  chance,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  attentive 
observer,  on  looking  at  the  arches  in  some  of  our 
buildings. 

Of  domes. — A  dome  is  said  to  be  less  difficult 
of  construction  than  an  arch,  because  the  ten- 
dency of  each  part  to  fall  is  counteracted  not 
only  by  the  pressure  of  the  parts  above  and  be- 
low, but  also  by  the  resistance  of  those  which 
are  situated  on  each  side.  A  dome  may  there- 
fore be  erected  without  any  temporary  support, 
like  the  centre  which  is  required  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  arch,  and  it  may  at  last  be  left 
open  at  the  summit,  without  standing  in  need  of 
a  key-stone. 

The  Greeks  seem  no  more  to  have  employed 
domes  than  they  did  arches,  one  (the  monument 
of  Lysicrates  at  Athens)  only  having  been  pre- 
served, and  in  that  there  is  nothing  to  require 
any  of  the  principles  of  the  taiubour-wall,  as  it 
is  composed  of  a  single  piece.  The  Romans 
certainly  affected  domes,  in  which  they  developed 
great  enterprise,  genius,  and  taste.  Vitruvius 
says  nothing  about  them,  though  he  gives  pro- 
portions for  his  monoptereal  buildings,  as.  pro- 
bably, they  were  but  little  employed  in  his  time  ; 
but  we  have  still  existing  the  pantheon  of  Agrip- 
pa,  over  which  there  is  a  beautiful  hemis]iherical 
roof,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  their  round  tem- 
ples were  so  roofed ;  indeed,  in  the  remains  of 
the  Sybil's  temple  at  Tivoli,  there  are  evident 
marks  of  such  a  covering. 

The  masonry  of  domes  must  be  conducted  on 
similar  principles  to  those  recommended  for 
archinc:,  excepting  only  that  the  figure  of  each 
\()issoir  or  wedge  will  be  so  shaped  as  to  fit  the 
void  in  a  sphere  instead  of  its  sections.  The 
w(T.;ht  of  masonry  in  a  dome,  however,  will 
require  all  the  force  of  mind  in  the  architect 
and  mason  to  prevent  its  forcing  out  its  lower 
parts;  for  instance  if  it  rises  in  a  direction  too 
nearly  vortical,  with  its  form  spherical,  and  its 
tUTckness  equable,  it  will  require  to  be  confined 
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by  a  chain  or  hoop,  as  soon  as  the  rise  reaches 
lo  about  eleven-fourteenths  of  the  wliole  diame- 
ter; but,  if  the  precaution  be  taken  of  diminish- 
ing the  thickness  of  the  masonry  as  it  rises,  it 
will  not  require  to  be  so  bound. 

At  Constantinople  the  church  of  St.  Sophia 
was  covered  by  a  dome,  and  its  history  will 
furnisli  a  useful  lesson  to  the  unscientitic  and 
careless  mason.  Anthemius  and  Isidorus,  wliom 
the  emperor  Justinian  had  selected  as  architects 
the  most  proper  for  conducting  the  works  of  this 
celebrated  edifice,  seem  to  have  known  but  little 
of  the  matter.  Anthemius  had  boasted  to  Justi- 
nian that  he  would  outdo  the  magnificence  of 
the  Roman  pantheon,  for  he  would  hang  a  greater 
dome  tiian  it  aloft  in  the  air ;  accordingly  he  at- 
tempted to  raise  it  on  the  heads  of  four  piers, 
distant  from  each  other  about  1 15  feet,  and  about 
the  same  iieight.  He  had  probably  seen  the  mag- 
nificent vaultings  of  the  temple  of  Mars  the 
Avenger,  and  also  of  the  temple  of  Peace,  at 
Rome,  the  thrusts  of  the  vaultings  of  which  were 
withstood  by  two  masses  of  solid  wall,  which 
joined  the  side  walls  of  the  temple  at  right  an- 
gles, and  extended  sideways  to  a  great  distance. 
It  was  evident  that  the  walls  of  this  temple  could 
not  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  vaulting,  without 
pushing  these  immense  buttresses  along  their 
foundations ;  he  therefore  in  imitation  placed 
four  buttresses  to  aid  his  piers.  They  are  almost 
solid  masses  of  stone,  extending  at  least  ninety 
feet  from  the  piers  to  the  north  and  to  the  south, 
forming,  as  it  were,  the  side  walls  of  the  cross, 
and  efi'ectually  secured  them  from  tlie  thrusts  of 
the  two  great  arches  of  the  nave  which  supported 
the  dome :  but  there  was  no  such  provision 
against  the  thrust  of  the  great  north  and  south 
arches.  Anthemius  trusted  for  this  to  the  half 
dome  which  covered  the  semi-circular  east  end 
of  the  church,  and  which  occupied  the  whole 
eastern  arch  of  the  great  dome :  but,  when  the 
dome  was  finished,  and  had  stood  a  few  months, 
it  pushed  the  two  eastern  piers,  with  their  but- 
tresses, from  the  perpendicular,  making  tiiem 
lean  to  the  eastward,  and  the  dome  and  half 
dome  fell  in.  Isidorus  afterwards  erected  some 
clumsy  buttresses  on  the  east  wall  of  the  square 
which  surrounded  whole  Greek-cross,  and  these 
were  roofed  in  with  it,  forming  a  sort  of  cloister, 
leaning  against  the  piers  of  the  dome;  and  thus 
opposed  the  thrusts  of  the  great  north  and  south 
arches.  The  dome  was  now  turned  for  the  third 
time,  and  many  contrivances  were  adopted  for 
making  it  extremely  light.  It  was  offensively 
flat,  and,  except  the  ribs,  roofed  with  pumice- 
stone;  but,  notwithstanding  these  precautions, 
the  arches  settled  so  as  to  alarm  the  architects, 
and  they  made  all  sure  by  filling  up  the  whole 
from  top  to  bottom  with  arcades  in  three  stories. 
The  lowest  arcade  was  very  lofty,  supported  by 
four  noble  marble  columns,  and  thus  preserved, 
in  some  measure,  the  church  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek-cross.  The  story  above  formed  a  gal- 
lery for  the  women,  and  had  six  columns  in 
front,  so  that  they  did  not  bear  fairly  on  those 
below.  The  third  story  was  a  dead  wall,  filling 
up  the  arch,  and  pierced  with  three  rows  of  small 
ill-shaped  windows:  inthisunworkman-like  shape 
it  has  remained,  and  is  tiie  oldest  church  in  the 


world  ;  but  it  is  an  ugly  misshapen  mass  of  de- 
formity and  ignorance,  resembling  any  thing 
rather  than  what  it  was  intended  for,  viz.  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  architecture. 

But  diere  have  been  domes  constructed  since 
in  every  part  of  Europe,  combining  and  display- 
ing, in  this  species  of  building,  every  requisite 
of  beauty  and  strength.  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  is 
a  superb  undertaking ;  and  tlie  set-off  to  it  in 
tliis  country,  of  St.,  Paul's,  is  another,  in  which 
equal  talent  is  developed  ;  but  tiiis  latter  dome 
is  more  remarkable  for  its  carpentry  than  its  ma- 
sonry. 

A  dome  has  also  been  erected  to  the  rotunda 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  which  the  principles 
of  the  ancient  one  of  the  pantheon,  at  Rome,  have 
been  followed.  It  takes  its  spring  from  a  wall 
of  great  thickness,  on  which  it  is  bedded,  fur- 
nished by  many  projections  externally  graduated 
like  steps,  whicli  answer  the  purpose  of  but- 
tresses. It  is  open  at  its  summit,  like  that  from 
which  it  is  copied,  and  from  which  the  interior 
of  the  building  receives  its  light.  It  comj)oses, 
on  the  whole,  a  structure  unique,  and  very  ho- 
norable to  the  talents  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Soane. 

Masons  employ  certain  technical  phrases,  by 
which  they  designate  every  part  of  their  wotk 
employed  in  building,  some  of  which  have  been 
previously  noticed  :  the  value  of  each  descrip- 
tion of  work  is  ascertained  by  a  datum  to  be 
now  explained.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  very  early  practice  among  tiie  surveyors 
and  masons  to  separate  the  distinct  portions  of 
labor  which  are  employed  about  their  hewn 
stone  into  the  several  different  species,  calculat- 
ing the  difficulty  in  each,  and  apportiouin.3  a 
value  commensurate,  wliich  is  now  the  universal 
practice.  This  manner  of  assessing  the  value  of 
the  labor,  and  also  of  the  materials,  arose  in  its 
beginning  from  necessity,  there  having  been 
found  no  other  means  of  putting  down  the  ava- 
rice and  injustice  of  the  master  artificers.  On  its 
first  introduction  it  met  with  very  general  oppo- 
sition from  all  mechanics ;  but  its  rationality, 
together  with  its  truth  and  accuracy,  soon  gave 
it  tiiat  ascendancy  which  it  deserved.  Hence, 
at  this  time,  masonry,  as  well  as  other  artificers' 
works,  is  divided  and  subdivided  into  several 
distinct  parts,  a  value  being  assigned  to  each, 
which  is  found  adequately  to  remunerate  all 
concerned  for  their  toil,  as  well  as  the  incidental 
expenses  attending  on  the  execution  and  erection 
of  their  several  works. 

In  the  admeasurement  of  mason's  work  the 
measurer  is  provided  with  two  rods,  commonly 
of  five  feet  in  length  each,  divided  into  five  equal 
parts  or  feet,  and  each  foot  again  subdivided  into 
halves  and  quarter  feet :  sometimes  the  feet  are 
also  drawn  in  inches,  but  this  latter  metliod  is 
by  no  means  universal.  When  the  stone  to  be 
measured  approximates  to  fractions,  the  common 
rule  is  applied  to  ascertain  tliem.  All  the  stone 
is  first  measured,  beginning  at  that  which  is  fixed 
nearest  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  then  calculat- 
ing the  labor:  every  piece  of  stone  which  exceeds 
two  inches  in  thickness  is  valued  by  the  cubic 
foot,  and  all  other  stones  under  that  thickness 
are  deemed  to  be  slabs,  and  are  valued  at  per 
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foot  superficial;  these  latter  generally  embrace 
the  pavmg-stones  of  all  descriptious,  as  well  as 
chimney-pieces,  copings,  &c.  There  are  also 
some  portions  of  the  labor  as  well  as  the  stone 
which  are  valued  by  the  foot  measure  running ; 
of  this  class  are  the  groovings  in  rusticated  work, 
llutings  in  the  shafts  of  columns  and  pilasters, 
joints  in  gallery  floors  (called  joggled  joints), 
rebates  in  stairs,  with  the  throatings  to  cills  and 
copings,  &c.  &c.  In  the  latter  description  may 
be  included  the  various  sorts  of  copings  employed 
on  the  tops  of  walls  and  parapets,  narrow  slips 
to  chimney-pieces,  &c.  &c.  The  dimensions  are 
all  accurately  put  down  in  a  book,  which  for 
con\enience  is  ruled  into  three  divisions  on  its 
left-hand  side,  the  middle  being  about  one-third 
ofthe  width  of  those  on  its  sides;  this  middle 
column  is  that  in  which  the  inches  and  parts  are 
expressed,  and  in  the  left-hand  column  the  feet, 
together  witii  the  number  of  times  the  dimension 
is  to  be  repeated  or  added,  and  the  last  for  placing 
the  quantities  when  cubed  and  squared  :  for  in 
taking  the  dimensions  it  often  happens  that  there 
may  be  several  pieces  of  stone  of  the  same  size, 
and  this  the  measurer  marks  in  his  book,  as  well 
as  at  the  same  time  writing  down  the  nature  of 
the  stone,  and  also  the  species  of  labor  about  it. 
His  dimension  book  stands  thus: 

3/6  .-0-)  .     .. 
3  :  0  S-3  :  4J  Portland  landing. 
:9> 


3/7:6     84  :  4  plain  work  ditto 
3  :  9 


3/7:6     22  :  6  groove 


ditto. 


By  thus  arranging  the  dimension  book,  every 
particle  of  stone  and  labor  on  it  is  ascertained 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  despatch  ;  they 
are  all  afterwards  to  be  abstracted,  which  consists 
in  ruling  out  a  loose  sheet  of  paper  into  as  many 
columns  or  divisions  as  are  required  for  all  the 
several  species  of  work  which  have  been  measured, 
and  writing  over  the  head  of  each  of  the  columns 
the  particular  kind  to  be  inserted  in  it ;  for  in- 
stance, beginning  with  cube  of  Portland,  all  of  it 
which  has  been  measured  is  brought  into  the  co- 
lumn under  that  head,  plain-work  under  its  head, 
also  sunk-work,  moulded  work,  and  the  several 
running  measures,  all  stand  respectively;  and, 
when  so  separated,  they  are  to  be  cast  up  at  the  bot- 
tom of  each  several  column,  where  is  to  be  seen 
the  whole  of  the  several  quantities,  after  which  they 
are  made  out  into  bills,  beginning  with  the  cubes 
first,  then  the  superficies,  and  lastly  the  running 
measures.  The  works  which  are  valued  singly, 
or  by  their  number,  are  similarly  classed  and 
placed  last  of  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  account. 
For  thus  measuring,  cubing,  and  scjuaring  tiie 
quantities,  and  valuing  and  finishing  the  account, 
surveyors  charge  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  amount. 

The  plain-work  on  stone  consists  merely  in 
the  cleaning  up  of  its  surface,  and  the  rule  for 
finding  how  much  of  it  is  to  be  measured  is,  by 
observing  that  the  mason  is  entitled  to  all  that  is 
not  covered,  that  is,  to  every  part  of  it  which 
may  be  seen.     Sunk-work  embraces  that  kind  of 


labor  to  stone  which  requires  the  surface  or  any 
other  portion  of  it  to  be  sunk  down  by  chiseling 
it  away.  The  tops  of  all  vvindow-cills,  for  in- 
stance are  sunk  for  the  purpose  of  more  readily 
conveying  away  the  water  which  falls  on  them. 
Moulded  work  consists  in  forming  on  the  edges 
of  the  stone  certain  forms,  known  in  architec- 
ture as  mouldings,  tliat  is,  to  make  it  more  ob- 
vious. Cornices,  architraves,  and  such  parts  of 
an  edifice  in  which  stone  is  employed,  are 
fashioned  into  a  variety  of  curved  or  other  forms. 
The  dimensions  of  moulded  work  are  ascertained 
by  girting  it  with  a  string  or  piece  of  tape  over 
to  every  one  and  into  all  its  several  parts,  and 
then  measuring  the  length  of  the  string  or  tape 
so  girted,  which  will  be  the  width  ofthe  moulded- 
work  ;  and  the  length  of  the  cornice,  &c.  &c., 
will  be  its  length,  which  when  squared  together 
will  give  the  superficial  quantity  of  moulded- 
work.  Masons  have  also  their  circular-work; 
this  kind  of  labor  is  measured  in  the  same  way 
as  has  been  described  for  the  moulded-work,  viz. 
by  girting  it  all  round.  There  are  distinct  va- 
luations for  every  one  of  these  difl'erent  species 
of  labor.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  deemed  here 
essential  to  recite  them,  as  they  vary  as  the  price 
of  the  workmen's  wages  does,  except  in  London 
where  they  are  uniform,  but,  in  the  country  they 
are  somewhat  lower,  the  value  of  workmanship 
being  less  by  reason  of  the  men  having  mucli 
less  wages.  > 

Masonuy,  FiiEE,  the  system  of  mysteries  and 
secrets  peculiar  to  the  society  of  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons.  The  origin  of  this  society  is 
ancient;  but  we  have  no  authentic  account  of 
the  time  when  it  was  first  instituted,  or  even  of 
the  reason  of  such  an  association.  In  a  Treatise 
on  Masonry,  published  in  1792,  by  William 
Preston,  master  of  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity,  it  is 
traced  from  the  creation.  '  Ever  since  symme- 
try began,  and  harmony  displayed  her  charms,' 
says  he,  '  our  order  has  had  a  being !'  By  other 
accounts  the  history  of  masonry  is  only  carried 
up  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple.  In  Dr. 
Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain  we  find  tlie 
origin  of  this  society  attributed  to  the  difticulty 
found  in  former  times  of  procuring  workmen  to 
build  the  vast  number  of  churches,  monasteries 
and  other  religious  edifices,  which  the  super- 
stition of  darker  ages  prompted  the  people  to 
raise.  Hence  the  masons  were  greatly  favored 
by  the  popes,  and  many  indulgences  were  grant- 
ed, to  augment  their  numbers.  An  ancient 
author,  who  was  wftll  acquainted  with  their  his- 
tory and  constitution,  says,  '  The  Italians,  with 
some  Greek  refugees,  and  with  them  I'rench, 
Germans,  and  Flemings,  joined  into  a  fraternity 
of  architects,  procuring  papal  bulls  for  their  en- 
couragement; they  styled  themselves  freemasons, 
and  ranged  from  one  nation  to  another,  as  they 
found  churches  to  be  built :  their  government 
was  regular,  and,  where  they  fixed  near  the 
building  in  hand,  they  made  a  camp  of  huts.  A 
surveyor  governed  in  chief;  every  tenth  man 
was  called  a  warden,  and  superintended  the 
other  nine.' 

The  introduction  of  masonry  to  this  country 
has  been  fixed  at  the  year  C74,  when  glass- 
making  was    first   introduced  :    from  this    time 
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many  buildings  in  the  Gothic  style  were  erected 
by  masons  in  companies,  who  called  themselves 
free,  because  they  were  at  liberty  to  work  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Others  derive  the  institu- 
tion from  a  combination  among  the  people  of 
that  profession  not  to  work  witliout  an  advance 
of  wages,  when  they  were  summonetl  from  seve- 
ral counties,  by  writs  of  Edward  III.,  directed 
to  the  sheriffs,  to  assist  in  rebuilding  and  en- 
larging the  castle,  together  with  the  church  and 
chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor.  At  this  time, 
it  is  said,  the  masons  agreed  on  certain  tokens, 
by  which  they  might  kiiow  and  assist  each  other 
against  being  pressed  into  tlie  service  of  the 
king.  Preston  supposes  the  introduction  of 
masonry  into  England  to  have  been  prior  to  the 
Roman  invasion  ;  and  says,  there  are  remains  yet 
existing  of  some  stupendous  works  executed  by 
the  Britons  much  earlier  than  the  time  of  the 
Romans ;  so  that  he  lias  no  doubt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  masonry  in  Britain  even  during  tiiose 
early  periods.  The  Druids  are  likewise  said  to 
have  had  among  them  many  customs  similar  to 
those  of  the  masons,  and  to  have  derived  their 
government  from  Pythagoras ;  but  the  resem- 
blance cannot  now  be  traced  even  by  the  masons 
themselves.  Masonry  is  said  to  have  been  en- 
couraged by  CcEsar,  and  many  of  the  Roman 
generals  who  were  appointed  governors  of  Bri- 
tain. Carausius,  in  particular,  patronised  learn- 
ing, and  collected  the  best  artificers  from  many 
different  countries,  particularly  masons,  whom 
he  held  in  great  veneration,  and  appointed 
Albanus,  his  steward,  the  superintendant  of 
their  assemblies.  Lodges  or  conventions  of  the 
fraternity  began  now,  it  is  said,  to  be  introduced, 
and  the  business  of  masonry  to  be  retrularly  car- 
ried on.  The  masons,  through  the  influence  of 
Albanus,  obtained  a  charter  to  hold  a  general 
council,  at  which  Albanus  himself  sat  as  presi- 
dent, and  assisted  at  the  reception  of  many 
new  members.  This  Albanus  was  no  less  than 
the  celebrated  St.  Alban,  the  first  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Britain  for  the  Christian  faith  ! 
Mr.  Preston  quotes  an  old  MS.,  which  mentions 
that  St.  Alban  was  a  great  friend  to  masons,  and 
'gave  them  2s.  per  week,  besides  3J.  for  their 
cheer,'  while,  before  that  time,  they  had  only  Id. 
per  day  and  their  meat.  The  progress  of  masonry 
was  greatly  obstructed  by  the  departure  of  the 
Romans  from  Britain  ;  still  more  by  the  furious 
irruptions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  afterwards 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  Saxons,  whom  the 
Britons  called  in  as  allies,  but  who  .=;oon  became 
their  masters.  After  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, however,  the  barbarity  of  these  conquer- 
ors began  to  wear  off,  the  arts  were  encouraged, 
and  masonry  began  to  flourish.  Lodges  were 
now  formed  ;  but,  being  under  the  direction  of 
foreigners,  were  seldom  convened,  and  never 
attained  to  any  degree  of  importance.  In  this 
sittfation  it  continued  till  557,  when  St.  Austin, 
with  forty  monks,  among  whom  the  sciences  had 
been  preserved,  came  into  England,  and  placed 
himself,  according  to  the  masonic  writers,  at  the 
head  of  the  fraternity  in  found. ng  the  old  cathe- 
dral of  Canterbury  in  600  ;  that  of  Rochester  in 
602;  St.  I'aul's  in  London  in  004;  St.  Peter's 
in  Westminster  in  605,  and  many  others.     In 


640  a  few  expert  brethren  arrived  from  France, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  lodge  under  the 
direction  of  Bennett,  abbot  of  Wirral,  whom 
Kenred,  king  of  Mercia,  soon  after  appointed 
inspector  of  the  lodges,  and  general  superinten- 
dant of  masons.  During  the  whole  time  of 
the  heptarchy,  however,  masonry  was  in  a  low 
state;  but  it  revived  in  856,  under  the  patronage 
of  St.  Swithin,  whom  Ethelvvolf  employed  to 
repair  some  religious  houses ;  and  from  that  time 
gradually  improved  till  872,  when  it  found 
a  zealous  protector  in  Alfred  the  Great.  He  ap- 
propriated a  seventh  part  of  his  revenue  for 
maintaining  a  number  of  masons,  whom  he  em- 
ployed in  rebuilding  the  cities,  castles,  &c., 
ruined  by  the  Danes.  Under  his  successor,  Ed- 
ward, the  masons  continued  to  hold  their  lodges, 
patronised  by  Ethred,  husband  to  the  king's  sis- 
ter, and  Elhelwald  his  brother,  to  whom  the  care 
of  the  fraternity  was  entrusted.  The  latter  was  a 
great  architect,  and  founded  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  The  complete  re-establishment  of 
masonry  in  England,  however,  is  dated  from  the 
reign  of  king  Athelstane :  and  the  grand  lodge 
of  masons  at  York  trace  their  existence  from 
this  period. 

This  lodge,  the  most  ancient  in  England, 
dates  its  foundation  in  926,  under  the  patronage 
of  Edwin,  the  king's  brother,  who  obtained  a 
charter  from  Athelstane,  and  became  grand  mas- 
ter. By  virtue  of  this  charter  all  the  masons  in 
the  kingdom  were  convened  at  a  general  assem- 
bly in  that  city,  where  they  established  their 
government;  and  until  within  the  last  century 
no  general  meetings  have  been  held  any  where 
else.  Hence  the  appellation  of  ancient  York 
masons  is  well  known  both  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. While  prince  Edwin  lived  the  masons 
were  employed  in  budding  churches,  monas- 
teries, &c.,  and  repairing  those  which  had  suf- 
fered by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  ;  after  his 
death  the  order  was  patronised  by  king  Athel- 
stane; but  on  his  decase  the  masons  were  dis- 
persed, and  remained  in  an  unsettled  state  till 
the  reign  of  Edgar  ifi  960.  They  were  now  col- 
lected by  St.  Dunstan,  who  employed  them  in 
works  of  the  same  kind  ;  but,  as  no  permanent 
encouragement  was  given  them,  their  lodges 
soon  declined,  and  masonry  remained  in  a  low 
slate  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  It  revived, 
however,  in  1041,  under  Edward  the  Confessor, 
who  superintended  the  execution  of  several  great 
works.  By  the  assistance  of  Leofrick,  earl  of 
Coventry,  he  rebuilt  Westminster  Abbey,  the  earl 
being  appointed  superintendant  of  the  masons  ; 
and  by  this  architect  many  other  magnificent 
structures  were  erected.  After  the  conquest,  in 
1066,  Gundulph  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Roger 
de  Montgomery  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  both  excel- 
lent architects,  became  joint  patrons  of  the 
masons;  and  under  their  auspices  the  tower 
of  London  was  begun,  though  finished  only 
in  the  reign  of  Willnim  II.,  who  likewise  rebuilt 
London  Bridge,  and  first  constructed  the  palace 
and  hall  of  Westminster.  The  masons  now 
continued  to  be  patronised  by  the  sovereigns  of 
England  in  succession.  The  lodges  assembled 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  t.  and  Stephen; 
when  the   society  were   employed  in  building 
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a  chapel  at  Westminster,  now  tlie  liouse  of  com- 
mons, and  several  otlier  works ;  the  president  of 
the  lodges  being  Gilbert  de  Clare,  marquis  of 
Pembroke.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  the 
lodges  were  superintended  by  the  grand  master 
of  the  Kniglits  Templars,  who  employed  them  in 
building  their  temple  in  Fleet  Street  in  1135. 
Masonry  continued  under  the  patronage  of  this 
order  till  1199,  when  king  John  succeeded 
Richard  I.,  and  Peter  de  Colechurch  was  ap- 
pointed grand  master.  •  He  began  to  rebuild 
London  Bridge  with  stone,  which  was  afterwards 
finished  by  William  Alcmain  in  1209.  Peter 
de  Rupibus  succeeded  as  grand  master,  and 
Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  chief  surveyor  of  the  king's 
works,  acted  as  deputy  under  him. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  I.,  in  1272,  the 
superintendance  of  tlie  masons  was  entrusted  to 
Walter  Giffard  archbishop  of  York,  Gilbert  de 
Clare  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  Ralph  lord  of 
'  Mount  Hermer,  the  ancestor  of  the  Montagues. 
By  these  architects  the  abbey  of  Westminster 
was  finished.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
the  brethren  were  employed  in  building  Exeter 
and  Oriel  Colleges  in  Oxford,  Clare  Hall  in 
Cambridge,  &c.,  under  Walter  Stapleton,  bishop 
of  Exeter,  who  had  been  elected  grand  master  in 
1307.  Edward  III.  not  only  patronised  the 
masons,  but  studied  the  constitutions  of  the 
order,  revised  the  ancient  charges,  and  added 
several  regulations  to  the  original  code.  He  ap- 
pointed five  deputies  to  inspect  their  proceedings 
in  the  lodges,  which  at  this  period  (as  appears 
from  the  records),  were  numerous.  William  a 
Wykeham  was  elected  grand  master,  and  con- 
tinued so  on  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  He 
founded  both  the  New  College  in  Oxford,  and 
Winchester  College,  at  his  own  expense.  Under 
Henry  IV.  Thomas  Fitz-Allan,  earl  of  Surrey, 
was  grand  master,  who,  after  the  engagement  at 
Shrewsbury,  founded  Battle  Abbey  and  Fother- 
ingay.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  V.  the  fra- 
ternity were  governed  by  Henry  Chichely, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1425,  however, 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  an  act  was 
made  against  the  meetings  of  masons,  because 
by  such  meetings  it  was  alleged,  '  the  good 
course  and  effect  of  the  statutes  of  laborers 
were  openly  violated  and  broken,  in  subversion 
of  tlie  law,  and  to  the  great  damage  of  all 
the  commons.'  But  this  act  was  not  enforced, 
and  the  fraternity  continued  to  meet  as  usual 
under  archbishop  Chichely.  Humphrey,  duke 
of  Gloucester,  brother  to  the  regent,  and  guardian 
of  the  kingdom  in  his  absence,  took  the  masons 
under  his  protection,  and  they  continued  not 
only  to  meet  in  safety,  but  were  joined  by 
the  king  himself;  who,  in  1442,  was  initiated 
into  mason'-y,  and  from  that  time  spared  no  pains 
to  become  master  of  the  art.  He  perused  the 
ancient  charges,  revised  the  constitutions,  and 
honored  them  with  his  sanction.  The  royal  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  many  of  the  nobility, 
who  assiduously  studied  the  art.  The  king 
presided  over  tlic  lodges  in  person,  and  nomi- 
nated William  Wanefleet,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, grand  master;  who  at  his  own  expense 
built  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  and  several 
religious  houses.  Eton  College,  near  Windsor, 
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and  King's  College  at  ('anibridge,  were  also 
founded  during  this  reign.  Henry  himself 
founded  Christ's  College,  as  his  queen  Mar- 
garet of  Aiijou  did  Queen's  College  in  Cam- 
bridge. About  tills  time  also  the  masons  were 
protected  and  encouraged  by  James  I.,  of  Scot- 
land, who,  after  his  return  from  captivity,  became 
a  zealous  patron  of  learning  and  the  arts.  He 
honored  the  lodges  with  his  presence,  and 
settled  an  annual  revenue  of  four  pounds  Scots 
(an  English  noble)  to  be  paid  by  every  master 
mason  in  Scotland,  to  a  grand  master,  chosen  by 
the  grand  lodge,  and  approved  by  the  crown. 
His  office  entitled  him  to  regulate  every  thing  m 
the  fraternity  which  could  not  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  law-courts;  and,  to  prevent  law- 
suits, both  mason  and  lord,  or  builder  and 
founder,  appealed  to  him.  In  his  absence  they 
appealed  to  his  deputy  or  grand  warden,  who 
resided  next  the  premises.  This  flourishing 
state  of  masonry  was  interrupted  by  the  civil 
wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
which  brought  it  almost  totally  into  neglect. 
About  1471,  however,  it  revived  under  Robert 
Beauchamp,  bishop  of  Sarum,  who  had  been 
appointed  grand-master  by  Edward  IV.  as  well 
as  chancellor  of  the  garter,  for  repairing  the 
castle  and  chapel  of  Windsor.  It  again  declined 
under  Edward  V.  and  Richard  III.  ;  but  came 
once  more  into  repute  on  the  accession  of  Hen  ry 
VII.  in  1485.  It  was  now  patronised  by  tlie 
master  and  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  at 
Rhodes  (see  Malta),  who  assembled  their 
grand  lodge  in  1500,  and  chose  Henry  for  their 
protector.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1502,  a  lodge 
of  masters  was  formed  in  the  palace,  at  which 
the  king  presided  as  grand  master ;  and  having 
appointed  John  Islip  abbot  of  Westminster,  and 
Sir  Reginald  Bray  knight  of  the  garter,  his 
wardens  for  the  occasion,  proceeded  in  great 
state  to  the  east  end  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  that  excellent 
piece  of  Gothic  architecture,  called  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel.  The  completion  of  this 
building  was  celebrated  in  1507.  The  palace 
of  Richmond,  as  well  as  many  other  noble 
structures,  was  raised  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Reginald  Bray  ;  and  the  colleges  of  Brazen- 
Nose  in  Oxford,  and  Jesus  and  St.  John's  in 
Cambridge,  were  all  finished  in  this  reign. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  cardinal 
Wolscy  was  appointed  grand-master;  who  built 
Hampton  Court,  Whitehall,  Christ  Church  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  with  several  other  noble  edifices. 
Wolsey  was  succeeded  as  grand-master  in  1534 
by  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex;  who  em- 
ployed the  fraternity  in  building  St.  James's  pa- 
lace, Christ's  Hospital,  and  Greenwich  Castle. 
Cromwell  being  beheaded  in  1540,  JohnTouchet, 
lord  Audley,  succeeded  to  the  office,  and  built 
Magdalen  College  in  Cambridge,  and  many 
other  structures.  In  1 547  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
guardian  to  the  king,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
became  superintendant  of  the  masons,  and  built 
Somerset  House  in  the  Strand  ;  wliicli,  on  his 
being  beheaded,  was  forfeited  to  the  crown  in 
1552.  After  the  duke's  deatii,  .lohn  Poynet, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  presided  over  the  lodges 
till  the  death  of  king  Edward  VI.  in  1553 
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From  this  time  they  continued  witliout  any 
patron  till  tiie  reigu  of  Elizabeth,  when  Sir 
Thomas  Sackville  accepted  the  office  of  ijrand 
master.  Lodges,  however,  had  been  held  during 
this  period  in  different  parts  of  England;  but 
the  grand  lodge  assembled  in  York,  where  the 
fraternity  were  numerous  and  respectable.  The 
queen  iiearing  that  the  masons  were  in  posses- 
sion of  secrets  which  they  refused  to  disclose, 
and  being  naturally  jealous  of  secret  assemblies, 
sent  an  armed  force  to  York  to  break  up  the 
lodge.  This,  however,  was  prevented  by  Sir 
Thomas  Sackville,  who  initiated  some  of  the 
chief  officers  sent  on  this  duty  in  the  secrets  of 
masonry.  These  joined  witli  their  brethren,  and 
made  so  favorable  a  report  to  the  queen,  that  she 
countermanded  her  orders,  and  never  afterwards 
attemjJted  to  disturb  the  meetings.  In  1567 
Sir  Thomas  Sackville  resigned  the  grand  master- 
ship in  favor  of  Erancis  llussel,  earl  of  Bedford, 
and  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Gresham ;  com- 
mitted to  the  former  the  care  of  the  north  part 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  south  to  the  latter. 
The  general  assembly,  however,  continued  to 
meet  at  York,  where  all  records  were  kept,  and 
to  decide  upon  appeals,  &c.  Sir  Thomas  Gres- 
ham, during  his  grand  mastership,  built  the 
Royal  Exchange  and  Gresham  College.  From 
this  time  masonry  made  considerable  progress; 
lodges  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, particularly  in  London,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, where  the  number  of  the  brethren  increased 
considerably.  Several  other  great  works  were 
carried  on  there  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Gresham,  from  whom  the  fraternity  re- 
ceived every  encouragement.  lie  was  succeeded 
by  Charles  Howard,  earl  of  Effingham,  who 
continued  to  preside  over  the  lodges  in  the  south 
till  1588,  when  George  Hastings,  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon was  chosen  grand-master,  and  continued 
in  office  till  the  queen's  death.  On  the  accession 
of  James  I.  masonry  flourished,  and  lodges 
were  held  in  both  kingdoms.  A  number  of 
gentlemen  returned  from  their  travels,  with  cu- 
rious drawings  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  archi- 
tecture, as  well  as  strong  inclination  to  revive  a 
knowledge  of  it.  Among  these  was  the  cele- 
brated Inigo  .lones,  who  was  appointed  general 
surveyor  to  the  king. 

This  distinguished  architect  being  appointed 
grand  master  of  England,  and  deputed  by  the 
king  to  preside  over  the  lodges,  several  learned 
men  were  now  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
masonry ;  ingenious  artists  resorted  to  England 
in  great  numbers  ;  lodges  were  constituted  as 
seminaries  of  instruction  in  the  sciences  and 
polite  arts,  after  the  model  of  the  Italian  schools  ; 
and  the  annual  festivals  regularly  observed. 
The  many  magnificent  structures  raised  under 
this  master  we  need  not  particularise ;  among 
the  rest  he  was  employed,  by  the  command  of 
the  king,  to  plan  a  new  palace  at  Wliitehall; 
but,  for  want  of  a  parliamentary  fund,  no  more 
of  it  was  ever  finished  than  the  banqueting- 
house.  Inigo  .lones  continued  grand  master  till 
1618,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  ;  under  whose  auspices  many  eminent 
men  were  initiated,  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
order  held  in  high  estimation.     The  earl  con- 


tinued m  office  till  1630,  when  he  resigned  in 
favor  of  Danvers,  earl  of  Danby ;  who  was 
succeeded  in  1633  by  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of 
Arundel,  ancestor  of  the  Norfolk  family.  In 
1635  Francis  llussel,  earl  of  Bedford,  accepted 
the  government  of  the  society  :  but  Inigo  Jones 
having  continued  to  patronise  the  lodges  during 
his  lordship's  administration,  he  was  re-elected 
in  1636,  and  continued  in  office  till  his  death. 
The  progress  of  masonry  was  now  obstructed 
by  the  civil  wars ;  but  it  began  to  revive  under 
Charles  II.  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  order 
during  his  exile.  Some  lodges  during  this  reign 
were  constituted  by  *  leave  of  the  several  noble 
grand  masters,'  and  many  gentlemen  and  fa- 
mous scholars  requested  to  be  admitted  into  the 
fraternity.  On  the  27th  of  December,  1663,  a 
general  assembly  was  held,  where  Henry  Jennyn, 
earl  of  St.  Alban's,  was  elected  grand  master  ; 
who  appointed  Sir  John  Denham  his  deputy, 
and  Mr.  Christopher  Wren,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated Sir  Christopher,  and  John  Webb,  his 
wardens.  At  this  assembly  several  useful  regu- 
lations were  made,  for  the  better  government  of 
the  lodges;  and  the  greatest  harmony  prevailed 
among  the  whole  fraternity.  The  earl  of  St. 
Alban's  was  succeeded  by  earl  Rivers  in  1666, 
wiien  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  appointed  de- 
puty, and  distinguished  himself  beyond  any  of 
his  predecessors,  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
the  lodges  which  remained  at  that  time,  particu- 
larly that  of  St.  Paul's,  now  the  lodge  of  Anti- 
quity, which  he  patronised  upwards  of  eighteen 
years.  At  this  time  he  attended  the  meetings 
regularly;  and  during  his  presidency  made  a 
present  to  the  lodge  of  three  mahogany  candle- 
sticks, which  at  that  time  were  very  valuable. 
They  are  still  preserved,  and  highly  valued.  The 
fire,  which  in  1666  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
London  (See  London),  afforded  ample  opportu- 
nity for  the  masons  to  exert  their  abilities.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  was  appointed  surveyor- 
general  and  principal  architect  for  rebuilding  the 
city,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and  all  the  paro- 
chial churches  erected  by  parliament.  This 
gentleman,  however,  conceiving  the  charge  to 
be  too  important  for  a  single  person,  selected 
for  his  assistant  Mr.  Robert  Hook,  professor  of 
geometry  in  Gresham  College.  In  1673  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pauls' 
was  laid  with  great  solemnity  by  the  king  in 
person,  and  the  mallet  which  he  used  on  this 
occasion  is  still  preserved  in  the  lodge  of  anti- 
quity. During  the  short  reign  of  James  11.  the 
masons  were  much  neglected,  and,  at  the  Revo- 
lution, the  society  was  in  such  a  low  state  that 
only  seven  regular  lodges  were  held  in  London 
and  its  suburbs ;  of  these  only  two,  viz.  that  of 
St.  Paul's  and  one  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
Southwark,  were  of  any  consequence.  But  in 
1695  king  William,  having  been  initiated  into 
the  mysteries,  honored  the  lodges  with  his  pre- 
sence;  particularly  one  at  Hampton  Court,  at 
which  he  is  said  to  have  frequently  presided, 
during  the  time  that  the  new  part  of  his  palace 
was  building.  Many  of  the  nobility  also  were 
present  at  a  general  assemlily  held  in  1697,  par- 
ticularly Charles,  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lenox, 
who  was  elected   grand  master   for   that  year  ; 
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but  in  1G98  resigned  liis  office  to  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  who  continued  at  the  head  of  the 
fraternity  till  king  William's,  death  in  1702. 
During;  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  masonry  made 
no  considerable  progress  ;  altliougii  several 
lodges  met  in  1705,  in  the  north  of  England, 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Tempest,  bait, 
grand  master.  It  was  therefore  determined  that 
the  privileges  of  masonry  should  not  be  confined 
to  operative  masons,  but  that  people  of  all  pro- 
fessions should  be  admitted  to  participate  in 
them,  provided  they  were  regularly  approved 
and  initiated.  Thus  the  society  once  more  rose 
into  esteem;  and  on  the  accession  of  George  I. 
the  masons,  now  deprived  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  resolved  to  unite  again  under  a  grand 
master,  and  revive  the  annual  festivals.  W^ith 
this  view,  the  members  of  the  four  lodges  then 
existing  in  London  met  at  the  Appletree  tavern 
in  Charles  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and,  having 
voted  the  oldest  master-mason  then  present  into 
the  chair,  constituted  themselves  a  grand  lodge 
pro  tempore.  It  was  resolved  to  renew  the 
quarterly  communications  among  the  brethren  ; 
and  at  an  annual  meeting,  held  on  the  24th  of 
June  the  same  year,  INIr.  Anthony  Say  er  was  elected 
grand  master,  invested  by  the  oldest  master- 
mason  there  present,  installed  by  the  master  of 
the  oldest  lodge,  and  had  due  homage  paid  him 
by  the  fraternity.  Before  this  time  a  sufficient 
number  of  masons  met  together,  within  a  certain 
district,  had  ample  power  to  make  masons  with- 
out a  warrant  of  constitution ;  but  it  was  now- 
determined,  that  the  privilege  of  assembling 
as  masons  should  be  vested  in  certain  lodges 
or  assemblies  of  masons  convened  :n  certain 
places,  and  that  every  lodge  to  be  afterwards 
convened,  excepting  the  four  old  lodges  then 
existing,  should  be  authorised  to  act  by  a 
warrant  from  the  grand  master  for  the  time, 
granted  by  petition  from  certain  individuals, 
with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  grand 
lodge  in  communication  ;  and  that  without  such 
vyarrant  no  lodge  should  hereafter  be  deemed 
regular  or  constitutional.  The  former  privileges, 
however,  were  still  allowed  to  remain  to  the  four 
old  lodges  then  existing.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  old  masons  in  the  metropolis  vested 
all  their  inherent  privileges  as  individuals  in  the 
four  old  lodges,  in  trust  that  they  never  would 
suffer  the  ancient  charges  and  land-marks  to  be 
infringed.  The  four  old  lodges,  on  their  part, 
agreed  to  extend  their  patronage  to  every  new 
lodse  which  should  hereafter  be  constituted  ac- 
cording to  the  new  regulations  of  the  society  ; 
and,  while  they  acted  in  conformity  to  the  ancient 
constitutions  of  the  order,  to  admit  ttieir  masters 
and  wardens  to  share  with  them  all  the  privileges 
of  the  grand  lodge,  that  of  precedence  only  ex- 
cepted. 

The  brethren  of  the  four  old  lodges  now- 
considered  their  attendance  on  the  future  com- 
munications of  tiie  society  as  unnecessary;  and 
therefore  trusted  implicitly  to  their  masters  and 
wardens,  satisfied  that  no  measure  of  importance 
would  be  adopted  witliout  their  approbation.  It 
was,  however,  soon  discovered  that  the  new 
lodges,  being  equally  represented  with  the  old 
ones  at  the  comn-inications,  would  at  length  so 


far  outnumber  them,  that,  by  a  majority,  they 
might  subvert  the  privileges  of  tiie  original  ma- 
sons of  England,  which  had  been  centered  in  the 
four  old  lodges ;  on  which  account  a  code  of  laws 
was,  with  the  consent  of  the  bretliren  at  large, 
drawn  up  for  the  future  government  of  the  so- 
ciety. To  this  the  following  was  annexed,  bind- 
ing the  grand  master  for  the  time  being,  his 
successor,  and  the  master  of  every  lodge  to  be 
hereafter  constituted,  to  preserve  it  inviolably: — 
*  Every  annual  grand  lodge  has  an  inherent 
power  and  autliority  to  make  new  regulations, 
or  to  alter  these  for  the  real  benefit  of  this  ancient 
fraternity,  provided  always  that  the  old  land- 
marks be  carefully  preserved  :  and  that  such  al- 
terations and  new  regulations  be  proposed  and 
agreed  to  at  the  third  quarterly  communication 
preceding  the  annual  grand  feast;  and  that  they 
be  offered  also  to  the  perusal  of  all  the  brethren 
before  dinner,  in  writing,  even  of  the  youngest 
apprentice  ;  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the 
majority  of  all  the  brethren  present  being  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  the  same  binding  and 
obligatory.'  To  commemorate  this  circumstance, 
it  has  been  customary,  ever  since  that  time,  for 
the  master  of  the  oldest  lodge  to  attend  every 
grand  installation;  and,  taking  precedence  of  all 
present,  the  grand  master  only  excepted,  to  de- 
liver the  book  of  the  original  constitutions  to  the 
new  installed  grand  master,  on  his  promising 
obedience  to  the  ancient  charges  and  general 
regulations.  By  this  precaution  the  original  con- 
stitutions' were  established  as  the  basis  of  all 
succeeding  masonic  jurisdiction  in  the  south  of 
England  ;  and  the  ancient  land-marks,  as  they 
are  called,  or  the  boundaries  set  up  as  checks 
against  innovation,  were  carefully  secured  fro;n 
the  attacks  of  any  future  invaders.  In  1718  Mr. 
Sayer  was  succeeded  by  INIr.  George  Payne,  who 
collected  many  valuable  MSS.  on  the  subject  of 
masonry.  Another  assembly  and  feast  were  held 
on  the  24th  of  June,  1719,  when  Dr.  Desaguliers 
was  unanimously  elected  grand  master.  At  this 
feast  the  old,  regular,  and  peculiar  toasts  were 
introduced ;  and  from  this  time  we  may  date  the 
rise  of  free-masonry,  on  its  present  plan,  in  the 
south  of  England.  Many  new  lodges  were 
established,  the  old  ones  visited  by  many  masons 
who  had  long  neglected  the  craft,  and  severaj 
noblemen  initiated  into  the  mysteries.  In  1720, 
however,  the  fraternity  are  said  to  have  sustained 
an  irreparable  loss  by  the  burning  of  several 
valuable  MSS.  concerning  the  lodges,  regula- 
tions, charges,  secrets,  &c.  This  was  done  by 
some  scrupulous  brethren,  who  were  alarmed  ac 
the  publication  of  the  masonic  constitutions.  At 
a  quarterly  communication  it  was  this  year  agreed, 
that,  for  the  future,  the  new  grand  master  shall  be 
named  and  proposed  to  the  grand  lodge  some 
time  before  the  feast;  and,  if  approved  and 
present,  he  shall  be  saluted  as  grand  master 
elect ;  and  that  every  grand  master,  when  he  is 
installed,  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  appointing 
his  deputy  and  wardens  according  to  ancient 
custom.  In  the  mean  time  masonry  continued 
to  s|iread  in  the  north  as  well  as  the  south  of 
I'.niiland.  The  general  assembly,  or  grand  lodge 
at  York,  continued  to  meet  as  usual ;  and  many 
persons  of  worth  and  character  were  initiated  into 
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tiie  mysteries  of  tlit  fraternity.  The  greatest  har- 
mony subsisted  between  the  two  grand  lodges, 
and  private  lodges  were  formed  in  both  parts  of 
the  kingdom  under  their  separate  jurisdiction. 
The  only  distinction  which  the  grand  lodge  in 
the  nortli  appears  to  have  retained  is  in  the  title 
of  the  grand  lodge  of  all  England  ;  while  llie 
oilier  was  only  called  the  grand  lodge  of 
Rngland.  The  latter,  however,  being  encouraged 
by  some  of  the  principal  nobility,  soon  acquired 
consequence  and  reputation,  while  the  other 
seemed  gradually  to  decline  ;  but,  till  this  period, 
the  authority  of  tlie  grand  lodge  at  York  was 
never  challenged ;  on  the  other  hand,  every 
mason  in  the  kingdom  held  that  assembly  in  the 
liighest  veneration,  and  considered  himself  bound 
by  the  charges  which  originated  from  that  as- 
sembly. But  now  this  social  intercourse  was 
abolished,  and  the  lodges  in  the  north  and 
south  became  estranged  from  each  other.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
some  innovations  among  the  lodges  in  the  south  ; 
but  for  the  coolness  which  arose  between  the  two 
grand  lodges  another  reason  is  assigned.  A  few 
brethren  at  York  having,  on  some  trivial  occasion, 
seceded  from  their  ancient  lodge,  they  applied  to 
London  for  a  warrant  of  constitution.  Their  ap- 
plication was  honored  without  any  enquiry  into 
the  merits  of  the  case ;  and  thus,  instead  of  being 
recommended  to  the  mother-lodge  to  be  restored 
to  favor,  these  brethren  were  encouraged  to  re- 
volt, and  permitted,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
urand  lodge  in  London,  to  open  a  new  lodge  in 
the  city  of  York  itself.  This  illegal  extension  of 
power  offended  the  grand  lodge  at  York,  and  oc- 
casioned a  breach  which  has  never  been  fully 
made  up.  We  now  turn  to  a  more  pleasing  fea- 
ture of  the  modern  history  of  masonry. 

The  duke  of  Buccleugh,  who  in  1723  succeeded 
the  duke  of  Wharton  as  grand  master,  first  pro- 
posed the  scheme  of  raising  a  general  fund  for 
distressed  masons.  This  motion  was  supported 
by  lord  Paisley,  colonel  Houghton,  and  a  few 
oth^r  brethren  ;  and  the  grand  lodge  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  of  the  most  effectual  means 
of  carrying  the  scheme  into  execution.  The  dis- 
posal of  the  charity  was  first  vested  in  seven 
brethren ;  but,  this  number  being  found  too  small, 
nine  more  were  added.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
solved that  twelve  masters  of  contributing  lodges, 
in  rotation  with  the  grand  officers,  should  form 
the  committee  ;  and,  by  another  regulation  since 
made,  it  has  been  determined  that  all  past  and 
present  grand  officers,  with  the  masters  of  all 
regular  lodges,  which  shall  have  contributed 
within  twelve  months  to  the  charity,  shall  be 
members  of  the  committee.  This  committee 
meets  four  times  in  the  year  by  virtue  of  a  sum- 
mons from  the  grand  master  or  his  deputy.  The 
petitions  of  the  distressed  brethren  are  considered 
at  these  meetings  ;  and,  if  the  petitioner  be  con- 
sidered as  a  deserving  object,  lie  is  immediately 
relieved  with  £5.  If  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  of  a  peculiar  nature,  his  petition  is  re- 
ferred to  the  next  communication,  where  he  is 
relieved  with  any  sum  the  committee  may  have 
specified,  not  exceeding  twenty  guineas  at  one 
time.  Thus  the  distressed  have  always  found 
ready  relief  from  this  general  charity,  which  is 


supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  dif- 
ferent lodges  out  of  their  private  funds,  without 
being  burdensome  to  any  member  in  the  society; 
and  so  liberal  have  the  contributions  been,  that 
though  the  sums  annually  expended,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  distressed  brethren,  have  for  a  long 
time  past  amounted  to  many  thousand  pounds, 
there  still  remains  a  considerable  sum.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  events,  in  the  affairs  of 
modern  masonry,  is  the  initiation  of  Omitul 
Umrah  Bahauder,  eldest  son  of  the  nabob  of  the 
Carnatic,  who  was  received  by  the  lodge  of 
Trinchinopoly  in  the  year  1779.  The  news  being 
officially  transmitted  to  England,  the  grand  lodge 
determined  to  send  a  congratulatory  letter  to  his 
highness  on  the  occasion,  accompanied  with  an 
apron  elegantly  decorated,  and  a  copy  of  the 
book  of  Constitutions  superbly  bound.  The 
execution  of  this  commission  was  entrusted  to 
Sir  John  Duy,  advocate-general  of  Bengal ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  1780  an  answer  was  received 
from  his  highness,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
the  present,  and  expressing  the  warmest  attach- 
ment and  benevolence  to  his  brethren  in  England. 
The  letter  was  written  in  the  Persian  language, 
and  enclosed  in  an  elegant  cover  of  cloth  of  gold, 
addressed  to  the  grand  master  and  grand  lodge 
of  England.  A  proper  reply  was  made;  and 
a  translation  of  his  highness's  letter  was  ordered 
to  be  copied  on  vellum;  and,  with  the  ori- 
ginal, elegantly  framed  and  glazed,  and  hung 
up  in  the  hall  at  every  public  meeting  of  the 
society. 

After  such  a  copious  history  of  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  present  state  of  masonry,  it  may  seem 
natural  to  enquire  into  the  uses  of  the  institution, 
and  for  what  purpose  it  has  been  patronised  by 
so  many  great  and  illustrious  personages.  The 
profound  secrecy,  however,  in  which  every  thing 
relating  to  masonry  is  endeavoured  to  be  kept, 
will  prevent  us  from  being  very  particular  on 
this  head.  Masons  themselves  say  that  it  pro- 
motes philanthropy,  friendship,  and  morality ; 
that  in  pro])ortion  as  masonry  has  been  culti- 
vated the  countries  have  been  civilised,  Stc. 
How  far  this  can  be  depended  upon,  the  frater- 
nity best  know.  Another  advantage,  arising  from 
its  peculiarities,  seems  less  equivocal,  viz.  that 
its  signs  serve  as  a  kind  of  universal  language, 
so  that  by  means  of  them  the  most  distant  na- 
tions may  become  acquainted,  and  enter  into 
friendship  with  each  other.  The  late  Dr.  John 
Brown  rendered  the  social  institution  of  masonry 
subseryient  to  the  purposes  of  literature,  by  insti- 
tuting a  Latin  lodge  at  Edinburgh,  in  1784,  en- 
titled The  Roman  Eagle ;  which  was  carried  on 
with  great  eclat  for  some  time. 

But  the  abb6  Barruel  has  attempted  in  his 
Memoirs  of  the  History  of  Jacobinism,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Clifford, 
F.  R.  S.  and  A.  S.,  to  cast  all  the  honor  of  tlie 
institution  into  shade ;  and  ventures  to  ascribe 
the  French  revolution,  and  the  subsequent  con- 
vulsions of  Europe,  to  the  principles  and  plans 
of  this  fraternity.  He  exempts  indeed  the  Eng- 
lish masons  from  his  most  important  charges, 
and  considers  them  as  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  by  their  charity  and 
brotherly  affection.     Those  of  Germany,  how- 
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ever,  he  says,  some  of  '  the  most  detestable  of 
the  Jacobin  crew,'  affect  a  contempt  for  tlie 
Englisli  lodges.  Yet  this  writer  allows  that  for  a 
considerable  time  the  generality  of  lodges,  both 
in  France  and  Germany,  might  also  have  been 
excepted  from  the  charge  which  he  adduces 
against  them.  The  grand  objects  of  masonry, 
which  he  criminates,  are,  as  he  says,  equality  and 
liberty.  He  seems  to  have  been  enrolled  a 
member  of  this  society  against  his  own  inclina- 
tion ;  and  describes  the  maimer  in  wliich  he  was 
admitted  '  apprentice,'  '  fellowcrafi,'  and  '  mas- 
ter,' in  one  evening.  The  grand  object  which 
he  proposed  to  himself  of  course  was  to  learn 
the  secrets  of  masonry :  and  these  he  does  not 
scruple  thus  to  reveal.  '  The  moment  having 
arrived  that  was  destined  for  this  purpose,  he 
was  ordered  to  approach  nearer  to  the  '  Vene- 
rable :'  then  the  brethren,  who  had  been  armed 
with  swords  for  the  occasion,  drew  up  in  two 
lines,  holding  their  swords  elevated ;  and  lean- 
ing the  points  toward  each  other  formed  what  is 
called  the  arch  of  steel.  The  candidate  passed 
under  this  arch  to  a  sort  of  altar  elevated  on  two 
steps,  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  lodge.  The 
master  seated  in  an  arm  chair,  or  a  sort  of 
throne,  behind  this  altar,  now  pronounced  a  long 
discourse  on  the  inviolability  of  the  secret  which 
was  to  be  imparted,  and  on  the  danger  of  break- 
in;.^  the  oath  which  the  candidate  was  about  to 
take.  He  pointed  to  the  naked  swords,  always 
ready  he  said  to  pierce  the  breast  of  the  traitor, 
and  declared  to  him  that  it  was  impossible  to 
escape  their  vengeance.  The  candidate  then 
swore  that,  rather  than  betray  the  secret,  he  con- 
sented to  have  his  head  cut  off,  his  heart  and 
entrails  torn  out,  and  his  ashes  cast  before  the 
winds.  Having  taken  the  oath,  the  master  said 
tlie  following  words,  which  the  reader  he  says 
may  easily  conceive  have  not  escaped  my  me- 
mory, as  I  had  expected  them  with  so  much 
impatience,  '  My  dear  brother,  the  secret  of 
masonry  consists  in  these  words,  equality  and 
liberty  ;  all  men  are  equal  and  free ;  all  men  are 
brethren.'  The  master  did  not  utter  another 
syllable ;  and  every  body  embraced  the  new 
brother  equal  and  free.  The  lodge  broke  up, 
and  we  gaily  adjourned  to  a  masonic  repast. 

Our  author  under  the  name  of  occult  lodges, 
or  the  higher  degrees  of  masonry,  comprehends 
all  free  masons,  who,  after  having  passed  the 
first  three  degrees  of  apprentice,  fellowcraft, 
and  master,  are  sufficiently  zealous  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  higher  degrees,  wliere,  as  he  says, 
the  veil  is  rent  asunder,  wliere  emblematical  and 
allegorical  figures  are  thrown  aside,  and  where 
the  twofold  principle  of  equality  and  liberty  is 
unecjuivocally  explained  'by  war  against  Christ 
and  his  altars,  war  a;/ainst  kings  and  their 
thrones :'  an  assertion  wliich  wc  confess  we  can 
believe  on  no  sucii  authority.  He  undertakes 
however  to  demon.stratc,  that  such  is  the  result 
of  the  mysteries  of  tlie  craft. 

Masonic  writers  in  general,  he  says,  divide 
free  masonry  into  three  classes,  the  Hermetic, 
the  Cabalistic  (comprehending  the  Martinists), 
and  the  Eclectic  masonry ;  all  of  which  agree 
ill  one  point,  viz.  their  hatred  to  Christianity  and 
revelation. 


The  Eclectic  masons  are  represented  as  the 
most  numerous.  These,  after  having  passed 
through  the  different  degrees  of  masonry,  attach 
themselves  to  no  particular  system,  either  poli- 
tical or  religious,  but  adopt  from  them  whatever 
may  best  suit  their  political  or  religious  views. 
They  are  what  they  please.  Deists,  Atheists, 
Sceptics,  an  aggregate  of  all  the  errors  of  the 
philosophism  of  the  day ;  with  respect  to  reli- 
gion, they  admit  that  equality  and  liberty  which 
deny  every  authority  but  their  own  reason,  and 
reject  all  revealed  religion ;  and,  a.s  to  govern- 
ments, they  admit  of  no  kings,  unless  subservient 
to  the  will  of  the  people  in  right  of  its  sove- 
reignty. Those  who  belonged  to  a  sort  of 
Eclectic  masonry,  established  about  the  period 
of  his  writing  in  Germany,  asserted  that  all  are 
independent,  and  have  a  right  of  making  their 
own  laws.  For  this  reason,  they  abolished  the 
names  of  Grand  Lodge  and  Scotch  Lodge,  so 
that  they  may  be  said  to  have  improved  upon 
masonic  equality  and  liberty.  Such  Eclectic 
masons  could  not  have  been  very  numerous  in 
France,  as  the  major  part  of  tiiem  was  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Grand  Parisian  Lodge, 
called  the  '  Grand  Orient.'  All  classes,  and 
every  code  of  masonry,  Hermetic,  Cabalistic, 
or  Martinists,  and  Eclectic,  concurred  in  for- 
warding the  revolution,  he  adds,  and  it  little 
imported  to  the  sect  which  struck  the  blow,  pro- 
vided that  ruin  ensued. 

M.  Barruel  attributes  the  origin  of  free  ma- 
sonry to  the  Knights  Templars,  who  were  either 
the  authors  of  it,  or  borrowed  it  by  tradition 
from  the  ancient  mysteries  of  Paganism.  Ac- 
cording to  his  wonder-teeming  statement,  depo- 
sitions of  the  Knights  Templars  declare,  that  on 
their  reception  into  the  order  they  denied  Christ, 
trampled  on  the  cross,  and  spit  upon  it :  that 
Good  Friday  was  a  day  particularly  consecrated 
to  such  outrages;  that  they  promised  to  pros- 
titute themselves  to  each  other  for  the  most  un- 
natural crimes;  that  every  child  begotten  by  a 
Templar  was  cast  into  the  fire  ;  that  they  bound 
themselves  by  oath  to  obey,  without  exception, 
every  order  from  the  grandmaster;  to  spare 
neither  sacred  nor  profane  things ;  to  look  upon 
every  thing  as  lawful  when  the  good  of  tiie  order 
was  in  question;  and,  above  all,  never  to  violate 
the  horrible  secrets  of  their  nocturnal  mysteries, 
under  pain  of  the  most  terrible  chastisements. 
Somewhat  inconsistently  with  this  statement  he 
now  traces  them  farther  back,  i.  e.  to  Manes 
and  the  Manichees,  reflecting  on  the  Albigenses, 
Wuldenses,  &c  ,  of  the  south  of  France  as  con- 
nected with  them. 

He  closes  his  account  of  the  free  masons  by 
directing  the  attention  of  his  reader  to  a  body 
of  men,  or  conspirators  as  he  calls  them,  who 
had  coalesced,  under  the  name  of  *  llluminees,' 
with  the  Encyclopedists  and  masons.  They 
silently  prejiared,  he  contends,  the  explosions  of 
the  revolutionary  volcano,  not  merely  swearing 
hatred  to  the  altar  of  Ciirist  and  the  throne  of 
kings,  but  swearing  at  once  hatred  to  every  god, 
every  law,  and  etery  govornmeiit ;  and  even  to 
all  society  and  social  compact!  They  even  pro- 
scribed the  terms  ruine  and  thine,  ackiiowleilging 
neither  ei(uality  nor  lilierty,  but  in  the  '  eiitiio, 
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absolute,  and  universal  overthrow  of  all  pro- 
perty.' 

MASORA,  a  term  in  the  Jewish  theology,  sig- 
nifying a  work  on  the  Bible,  performed  by  se- 
veral learned  rabbies,  to  secure  it  from  any 
alterations  wliich  might  otlierwise  happen.  Tiieir 
work  regards  merely  the  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  in  which  they  have  fixed  the  reading  by 
vowels  and  accents.  Secondly,  they  have  num- 
bered not  only  the  chapters  and  sections,  but 
the  verses,  words,  and  letters  of  the  text:  and 
they  find  in  the  Pentateuch  5245  verses,  and  in 
the  whole  Bible  23,206.  The  masora  is  called 
by  the  Jews  the  hedge  or  fence  of  the  law, 
because  this  enumeration  of  the  verses,  &c.,  is  a 
means  of  preserving  it  from  being  corrupted  and 
altered.  Thirdly,  tliey  have  marked  whatever 
irregularities  occur  in  any  of  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  text;  such  as  the  different  size  of  the 
letters,  their  various  positions  and  inversions, 
&c.,  and  they  have  been  fruitful  in  finding  out 
reasons  for  these  irregularities  and  mysteries  in 
them.  Fourthly,  they  are  supposed  to  be  the 
authors  of  the  Keri  and  Chetiph,  or  the  marginal 
corrections  of  the  text  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles. 
The  text  of  the  sacred  books,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
was  originally  written  without  any  breaks  or 
divisions  into  chapters  or  verses,  or  even  into 
words;  so  that  a  whole  book,  in  the  ancient 
manner,  was  but  one  continued  word :  of  this 
kind  we  have  still  several  ancient  MS.  books, 
both  Greek  and  Latin.  As,  therefore,  the  sacred 
writings  had  undergone  an  infinite  number  of 
alterations,  whence  various  readings  had  arisen, 
and  the  original  was  become  much  mangled  and 
disguised,  the  Jews  had  recourse  to  a  canon, 
which  tliey  jvidged  infallibh;,  to  fix  the  reading 
of  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  this  rule  they  call  ma- 
sora,  tradition,  from  IDO,  tradidit.  For,  the  He- 
brew consonants  being  generally  written  without 
the  vowels,  the  words  would  often  bear  a  dif- 
ferent signification,  according  to  the  vowels  sup- 
plied ;  for  instance,  the  three  letters  131,  d  b  r, 
have  at  least  five  different  significations,  viz.  he 
spake,  speaking,  a  word,  a  pestilence,  and  a  fold 
for  sheep  or  cattle.  Whilst  the  Hebrew  was  a 
living  language,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  word 
composed  of  these  three  letters  was  understood 
in  its  different  significations  by  the  different 
vowels  that  were  used  in  it  when  they  uttered  it. 
Such  vowel  points  the  Masorites  have  now  affixed 
to  it,  by  which  we  may  knOw  when  and  where 
these  three  letters  signify  one  thing  and  when 
and  where  another.  When  it  signifies  '  he  spake,' 
they  affix  the  points  which  denote  «  short  and 
c  long,  and  say  131,  daber;  when  it  is  a  par- 
ticiple, and  signifies  '  speaking,'  they  read  by 
their  points  isi,  dober;  when  it  is  a  noun,  and 
si<Tnifies  a  *  word,'  they  put  under  it.  two  as 
short,  and  read  131,  dabar,  when  it  signifies  a 
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pestilence  they  put  two  e's  under,  and  read 
131,  deber;  when  it  signifies  a  fold  they  put 
the  points  which  denote  a  and  e,  and  read  it 
131 ;  and  so  they  have  done  with  other  words. 

What  has  been  done,  in  this  case,  by  the  Maso- 
rites, would  certainly  be  of  great  use  for  under- 


standing the  Hebrew  text,  if  they  had  lived 
while  the  Hebrew  was  a  living  language,  and 
these  points  iiad  been  then  used,  and  we  could 
have  been  assured  of  their  knowledge  of  the  true 
pronunciation  of  all  words,  according  to  their 
different  significations  ;  but,  as  the  Hebrew  was  a 
dead  language  many  hundred  years  before  this 
time,  the  true  ancient  pronunciation  was  as  much 
unknown  then  as  now.  ,  We  have  St.  Jerome's 
testimony,  that  different  vowels  were  used  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  same  word  in  diff'erent 
countries;  and  this  was  at  least  100  years  before 
the  Masorites  began  the  invention  of  their  points, 
either  for  vowel,  pause,  or  accent;  and  they 
were  improving  for  some  centuries.  It  is  also 
manifest,  from  the  LXX.,  that  the  ancient  Jews 
read  witii  difierent  vowels  from  those  which  the 
Masorites  have  affixed.  Accordingly  they  say 
that,  when  God  gave  the  law  to  Moses  at  Alount 
Sinai,  he  taught  him,  first,  the  true  reading  of 
it;  and,  secondly,  its  true  interpretation;  and 
that  both  these  were  handed  down  by  oral  tra- 
dition, from  generation  to  generation,  till  at 
length  they  were  committed  to  writing.  The  for- 
mer of  these,  viz.  the  true  reading,  is  the  subject 
of  the  masora ;  the  latter,  or  true  interpretation, 
that  of  the  mishna  and  gemara.  The  Masorites 
have,  however,  occasionally  altered  the  text  to 
be  in  accordance  with  their  ideas  of  the  inter- 
pretation, or  at  least  so  fixed  the  points  as  to 
favor  their  reading.  In  Dan.  ix.  25,  they  put 
their  athnach  or  semicolon  after  the  seven  weeks, 
and  thus,  cutting  off  the  seven  weeks  from  the 
three  score  and  two  weeks,  make  the  prophecy 
wholly  unserviceable  to  Christians ;  but  if  they 
had  placed  a  comma  after  seven  weeks,  and  their 
athnach  or  semicolon  after  three  score  and  two 
weeks,  the  number  of  years,  viz.  483  (sixty-nine 
weeks)  would  exactly  point  out  the  time  when 
the  Christian  ^Messiah  came.  There  is  a  masora 
printed  at\'enice  and  at  Basil,  with  the  Hebrew 
text  in  a  different  character.  Buxtorf  has  writ- 
ten a  masoretic  commentary,  which  he  calls 
Tiberias. 

MASORITES,  the  compilers  of  the  Masora. 
Elias  Levita  says,  they  were  the  Jews  of  a  fa- 
mous school  at  Tiberias,  who,  about  A.  D.  500, 
composed,  or  at  least  began,  the  masora ;  whence 
they  are  called  Masorites,  and  masoretic  doctors. 
Aben  Ezra  makes  tliem  the  authors  of  the  pomts 
and  accents  in  the  Hebrew  text,  as  we  now  find 
it;  and  which  serve  for  vowels.  The  age  of  the 
Masorites  has  been  much'disputed.  Archbishop 
Usher  places  them  before  Jerome  ;  Capel  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century ;  Father  Morin  in  the 
tenth  century.  Basnage.  says,  that  they  were  not 
a  society,  but  a  succession  of  men ;  and  that  the 
masora  is  the  work  of  many  grammarians,  who, 
without  associating  and  communicating  their  no- 
tions, composed  this  collection  of  criticisms  on 
the  Hebrew  text.  It  is  urged  that  there  were 
Masorites  from  the  time  of  Ezra  and  the  men  of 
the  great  synagogue,  to  about  A.  D.  1030  ;  and 
that  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Napthali,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Basnage,  were  the  inventors  of  the  niasora, 
flourisiied  at  this  time.  Each  of  these  published 
a  copy  of  the  whole  Hebrew  text,  as  correct,  says 
Dr.  Prideaux,  as  they  could  make  it.  The 
eastern  Jews  followed  that  of  Ben  Naphthali,and 
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the  western  that  of  Ben  Asher ;  and  all  that  has 
been  done  since  is  to  copy  after  them,  without 
making  any  more  corrections  or  masoretical  cri- 
ticisms. The  Arahs  have  done  the  same  by  their 
Koran  that  the  masorites  have  done  by  the  Bible ; 
nor  do  die  Jews  deny  their  having  borrowed  this 
expedient  from  the  Arabs,  who  first  put  it  in 
practice  in  the  seventh  century. 

MAS(iUE,  or  Mask,  a  cover  for  the  face,  con- 
trived with  apertures  for  the  eyes  and  mouth ; 
originally  worn  chieHy  by  vvnmen  of  condition, 
eitiier  to  preserve  tlieir  complexion  from  the 
weather,  or  to  prevent  their  being  known.  Pop- 
psea,  wife  of  Nero,  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
masque;  to  guard  her  complexion  from  the  sun, 
being  uncommonly  delicate  with  regard  to  her 
person.  Theatrical  masques,  however,  were  in 
use  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans :  Sui- 
das  and  Atliena:!us  ascribe  the  invention  of  them 
to  the  poet  Choerilus,  a  contemporary  of  Thes- 
pis ;  Horace  attributes  them  to  .li,schylus ;  but 
the  real  inventor,  according  to  Aristotle,  as  well 
as  the  time  of  tlieir  first  introduction  and  use, 
was  unknown.  Brantome  observes  that  the  use 
of  masques  was  not  introduced  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Masque,  in  architecture,  is  applied  to  certain 
pieces  of  sculpture,  representing  some  hideous 
forms,  grotesque,  or  satyrs'  faces,  &c.,  used  to  fill 
up  and  adorn  vacant  places,  as  in  friezes,  tlie  pan- 
nels  of  doors,  keys  of  arches,  &c.,  but  particularly 
in  grottoes. 

Masque  de  Fer,  or  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask, 
in  modern  French  history,  were  a  celebrated  state 
prisoner  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  so  called  on 
account  of  his  wearing  a  black  mask  over  his 
face  when  he  appeired  before  strangers.  He  is 
the  Junius  of  this  period  of  the  French  history. 
The  public  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  re- 
markable circumstances  connected  with  his  con- 
finement by  the  celebrated  Voltaire,  nearly  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  the  prisoner.  Tiie  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  facts  related  by  that 
writer,  who,  receiving  the  history  certainly  in  a 
very  imperfect  state,  added,  it  would  seem,  some 
few  embellishments  calculated  to  favor  his  own 
surmises.  According  to  his  account,  a  few  months 
after  the  death  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  there  ar- 
rived at  the  isle  of  Sainte  JNIarguerite  a  young 
prisoner  whose  appearance  was  peculiarly  at- 
tractive: his  person  was  above  the  middle  size, 
and  elegantly  formed ;  his  mien  and  deportment 
were  noble,  and  his  manners  graceful.  On  the 
road  he  constantly  wore  a  mask  made  with  iron 
springs,  to  enable  hiin  to  eat  without  taking  it 
off.  It  was  at  first  believed  that  tliis  masque  was 
made  entirely  uf  iron  ;  whence  he  acquired  the 
title  of  the  i\Ian  with  the  Iron  Mask.  His  at- 
tendants had  received  orders  to  despatch  him,  if 
he  attempted  to  take  off  his  masque  or  discover 
himself.  He  had  been  first  confined  rt  Pignerol 
under  the  care  of  the  governor  M.  de  St.  Mars ; 
and,  upon  being  sent  thence  to  St.  Marguerite,  he 
was  accompanied  by  the  same  person.  He  was 
always  treated  witii  the  utmost  respect :  he  was 
served  constantly  in  plate ;  and  the  governor 
himself  placed  his  dishes  on  the  table,  retiring 
immediately  after  and  locking  the  door  behind 
him.     He  never  wore  his  hat  before  him,  nor  ever 


sat  down  in  his  presence  without  being  desired. 
The  marquis  Louvois,  who  went  to  see  him  at  St. 
Marguerite,  spoke  to  him  standing,  and  with  that 
kind  of  attention  which  denotes  high  respect. 
During  his  residence  here,  he  attempted  twice, 
in  an  indirect  manner,  to  make  himself  known. 
One  day  he  wrote  something  with  his  knife  on  a 
silver  plate,  and  threw  it  out  of  his  window  tow- 
ards a  boat  that  was  drawn  on  shore  near  the 
foot  of  the  tower.  A  fisherman  picked  it  up  and 
carried  it  to  the  governor.  M.  de  St.  Mars 
asked  the  man,  with  great  anxiety,  whether  he 
could  read,  and  whether  any  one  else  had  seen 
the  plate  ?  the  man  answered,  that  he  could  not 
read,  that  he  had  but  just  found  the  plate,  and 
that  no  one  else  had  seen  it.  He  was,  however, 
confined  till  the  governor  was  well  assured  of 
tlie  truth  of  his  assertions.  Another  attempt  to 
discover  himself  proved  equally  unsuccessful. 
A  young  man  who  lived  in  the  isle  one  day 
perceived  something  floating  under  the  pri- 
soner's window ;  and,  on  picking  it  up,  he  dis- 
covered it  to  be  a  very  fine  shirt  written  all 
over.  He  carried  it  immediately  to  the  gover- 
nor ;  who,  having  looked  at  some  parts  of  the 
writing,  asked  the  lad,  with  some  appearance  of 
anxiety,  if  he  had  not  had  the  curiosity  to  read  it  ? 
He  protested  repeatedly  that  he  had  not ;  but 
two  days  afterwards  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed. 

The  Masque  de  Fer  remained  in  this  isle  till 
1698,  when  M.  St.  Mars,  being  promoted  to  the 
government  of  the  Bastile,  conducted  his  pri- 
soner to  that  fortress.  In  his  way  thither  he 
stopt  with  him  at  his  estate  near  Palteau.  The 
masque  arrived  tliere  in  a  litter,  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  guard  on  horseback.  M.  de  St.  Mars 
eat  at  the  same  table  with  him  all  the  time  they 
resided  at  Palteau  ;  but  the  latter  was  always^ 
placed  with  his  back  towards  the  windows  ;  and 
the  peasants,  who  came  to  pay  their  compliments 
to  their  master,  and  whom  curiosity  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  watch,  observed  that  M.  de  St. 
Mars  always  sat  opposite  to  him  with  two  pistols 
by  the  side  of  his  plate.  They  were  waited  on 
by  one  servant  only,  who  brought  in  and  carried 
out  the  dishes,  always  carefully  shutting  the  door 
both  in  going  out  and  returning.  The  prisoner 
was  always  masked,  even  wiien  he  passed  through 
the  court;  but  the  people  saw  his  teeth  and  lips, 
and  observed  that  his  hair  was  gray.  The  gover- 
nor slept  in  the  same  room  with  him,  in  a  second 
bed  that  was  placed  in  it  on  that  occasion.  In 
the  course  of  their  journey,  the  masque,  con- 
tinues this  author,  was  one  day  heard  to  ask  his 
keeper,  whether  the  king  had  any  design  on  his 
life  :  '  No,  prince,'  he  replied,  '  provided  that 
you  quietly  allow  yourself  to  be  conducted,  your 
life  is  perfectly  secure.'  The  stranger  was  ac- 
commodated as  well  as  it  was  possible  to  be  in 
the  Bastile.  An  apartment  had  l)cen  prepared  for 
him  by  order  of  the  governor  before  his  arrival, 
fitted  up  in  the  most  convenient  style  ;  and  every 
thing  he  expressed  a  desire  for  was  instantly  pro- 
cured him.  His  table  was  the  best  that  could 
be  provided ;  and  he  was  supplied  with  as  rich 
clothes  as  he  desired  ;  but  his  chief  taste  in  this  last 
particular  was  for  lace,  and  for  linen  remarkably 
fine.      He  was  allowed  the  use  of  such  books  as 
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he  desired,  and  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
readinif.  lie  also  amused  himself  with  playing 
upon  the  guitar.  He  had  the  liherty  of  going  to 
mass  ;  but  was  then  strictly  forbidden  to  speak  or 
uncover  his  face  :  orders  were  even  given  to  the 
boldiers  to  fire  upon  liim,  if  he  attempted  either; 
and  their  pieces  were  always  pointed  towards 
him  as  he  passed  through  the  court.  When  he 
had  occasion  to  see  a  surgeon,  or  a  physician,  lie 
was  obliged,  under  pain  of  death,  constantly  to 
wear  his  mask.  An  old  physician  of  the  Bastile, 
who  had  often  attended  him  when  he  was  indis- 
posed, said,  that  he  never  saw  his  face,  though  he 
had  fre<iuently  examined  his  tongue,  and  different 
parts  of  his  body  ;  and  that  he  never  complained 
of  his  confinement,  nor  let  fall  any  hint  by 
which  it  might  be  guessed  wtio  he  was.  He 
often  passed  the  night  in  walking  up  and  down 
his  room.  This  unfortunate  person  died  on  the 
19th  of  November,  1703,  after  a  short  illness; 
and  was  interred  next  day  in  the  burying-place 
of  the  ])arisli  of  St.  I'dul.  The  expense  of  his 
funeral  amounted  only  to  forty  livres.  The  name 
given  him  was  Marchiali ;  and  even  his  age,  as 
well  as  his  real  name,  it  seemed  of  importance 
to  conceal  ;  for,  in  tlie  register  made  of  his  fune- 
ral, it  was  mentioned  that  he  was  about  forty  years 
old,  though  he  had  told  his  apothecary,  some  time 
before  his  death,  that  he  thought  he  must  be 
sixty.  Immediately  after  his  death,  his  apparel, 
linen,  clothes,  mattrasses,  and  in  short  every 
thing  that  had  been  used  by  him,  were  burnt; 
the  walls  of  his  room  were  scraped,  the  floor 
taken  up,  evidently  from  the  apprehension  that 
he  might  have  found  means  of  writing  any  thing 
that  would  have  discovered  who  he  was.  Nay, 
such  was  the  fear  of  his  having  left  a  letter,  or 
any  mark  wliicii  might  lead  to  a  discovery,  that 
his  plate  was  melted  down  ;  the  glass  was  taken 
out  of  tlie  window  of  his  room  and  pounded  to 
dust;  the  window  frame  and  doors  burnt ;  and  the 
ceiling  of  the  room,  and  the  plaster  of  the  inside 
of  the  chimney,  taken  down.  Several  persons 
have  affirmed,  that  the  body  was  buried  without 
a  head ;  and  M.  de  St.  Foix  informs  us,  in  his 
I'.ssais  Historiques,  tliat  '  a  gentleman  having 
bribed  the  sexton  had  the  body  taken  up  in  the 
night,  and  found  a  stone  instead  of  the  head.'  See 
IJastile. 

Among  the  numerous  conjectures  concerning 
the  real  name  and  condition  of  this  remarkable 
personage,  tlie  masked  prisoner  was  from  time  to 
time  asserted  to  have  been  an  Armenian  patri- 
arch, forcibly  carried  from  Constantinople  by  the 
contrivance  of  the  Jesuits  ;  Louis  count  de  Ver- 
mandois,  natural  son  to  Louis  Xl\'.  ;  the  cele- 
brated duke  of  Beaufort;  and  even  James  duke 
of  Monmouth  :  although  the  Armenian  patriarch 
was  enrolled  in  the  records  of  the  Bastile  by  the 
name  of  Avedik,  his  face  was  unknown,  and 
therefore  required  no  concealment ;  and  although 
he  had  died  ten  years  before  the  mask, — although 
de  X'ermandois  was  believed  by  his  father  and 
the  whole  army  to  have  perished  in  the  camp 
before  Dixmude,  and  was  accordingly  buried 
near  Arras  in  1693, — although,  according  to  the 
belief  of  the  Turks,  Beaufort  was  killed,  and  his 
iiead  taken  off"  before  Candia ;  and  although 
James  of  Monmouth,  m  the  imagination  of  the 


Londoners  at  least,  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill. 
Vet  as  no  living  princes  were  at  that  time  mis- 
sing, the  silence  of  the  grave  must  be  disturl)ed, 
and  the  evidence  of  men's  senses  attacked  as  in- 
sufficient, in  order  to  raise  a  personage  of  suffi- 
cient importance.     Some,  however,  conceiving 
that  to  create  a    r.ew    prince  was    at  least    as 
easy  as  to  raise  a  ilead  one,  asserted  that  he  was 
a  son  of  Anne  of  Austria,  queen  to  Louis  XHL, 
and  consecjuently  that  he  was  a  brother  of  Louis 
XIV.     The  queen,  it  was  stated,  provetl  with 
child  at  a  time  when  it  was  evident  it  could  not 
have  been  by  her  husband,  who,  for  some  months 
before,  had  never  been  with  her  in  private.    The 
supposed  father  of  this  child  is  said  to  have  been 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  came  to  France  in 
May,  1()2.5,  to  conduct  the  princess  Henrietta, 
wife  of  Charles  L,  to  England.    Anotlier  opinion 
is,  that  he  was  the  twin-brother  of  Louis  XIV^, 
born  some  hours  after  him.     This  first  appeared 
in  a  short  anonymous  work  published  without 
date,  or  name  of  place  or  printer.     It  is  therein 
said,  'Louis  XI\'.  was  born  at  St.  Germains  en 
Laye  on  the  5th  of  September,  1 638,  about  noon ; 
and  the  illustrious  prisoner,  known  by  tlie  appel- 
lation of  the  iron  masque,  was  born  the  same 
day,  while  Louis  XIII.    was    at  supper.     The 
king  and  the  cardinal,  fearing  that  tlie  pretensions 
of  a  twin-brother  might  one  day  be  employed  to 
renew  those  civil  wars  with  which  France  had 
been  so  often  afflicted,  cautiously  concealed  his 
birt'i,  and  sent  him  away  to  be  brought  up  pri- 
vately.'    This  opinion  was  confirmed  in  a  work 
called  Memoires  de  Marechal  Due  de  Richelieu, 
written   by  the  abbe  Soulavie ;  in  which  it   is 
distinctly  asserted  that,  '  the  birth  of  the  prisoner 
happened  in  the  evening  of  the  3th  of  Septem- 
ber,  1638,  in   presence   of  the  chancellor,   the 
bishop  of  Meaux,  the  author  of  the  MS.,  a  mid- 
wife   named   Peroiicte,    and    a   sieur    Honorat. 
This  circumstance  greatly  disturbed  the  king's 
mind ;  he  observed   that  the   Salique   law    had 
made  no  provision  for  such  a  case.     By  the  ad- 
vice of  cardinal  Richelieu  it  was  therefore  resolved 
to  conceal  his  birth,  but  to  preserve  his  life,  in 
case,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  it  should  be 
necessary   to   avow    him.      A    declaration    was 
drawn  up,  and  signed  and  sv\orn  to  by  all  pre- 
sent, in  which  every  circumstance  was  mentioned, 
and  several  marks  on  his  body  described.    This 
document,  being  sealed  by  the  chancellor  with 
the  royal  seal,  was  delivered  to  the  king;  and 
all  took  an  oath  never  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
not  even  in  private  and  among  themselves     The 
child  was  delivered  to  the  care  of  madame  Peron- 
ete,  to  be  under  the  direction  of  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu,   at  whose   death  the    charge    devolved   to 
cardinal  Mazarin.  Mazarin  appointed  the  author 
of  tiie  MS.  his  governor,  and  entrusted  to  him 
the  care  of  his  education.     But  as  the  prisoner 
was  extremely  attached  to  madame  Peronote,  and 
she  equally  so  to  him,  she  remained  with  him 
till  her  death.     His  governor  carried  bim  to  iiis 
house  in  Burgundy,  where  he  paid  the  greatest 
attention  to  his  education.    As  the  prisoner  grew 
up   he  became  impatient  to  discover  his  birth, 
and  often  importuned  his  governor  on  that  sub- 
ject.    His  curiosity  had  been  roused,  by  observ- 
ing tliat  messengers  from  the  court  frequently 
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arrived  at  the  house  ;  and  a  box,  containing  let- 
ters from  the  queen  and  ttie  cardinal,  having 
one  day  been  inadvertently  left  out,  he  opened 
it,  and  saw  enough  to  guess  at  the  secret.  From 
tliat  time  he  became  thoughtful  and  melancholy, 
'  which,'  says  the  author,  '  I  could  not  then 
account  for.  He  shortly  after  asked  me  to  get 
him  a  portrait  of  the  late  and  present  king  ;  but 
1  put  him  off,  by  saying  that  I  could  not  procure 
any  that  were  good,  lie  then  desired  me  to  let 
him  go  to  Dijon  ;  which  I  have  known  since  was 
witli  an  intention  of  seeing  a  portrait  of  the  king 
there,  and  of  going  secretly  to  St.  John  de  Lus, 
where  the  court  then  was,  on  occasion  of  the 
marriage  with  the  infanta.  lie  was  beautiful ; 
and  love  helped  him  to  accomplish  his  wishes. 
He  had  captivated  the  affections  of  a  young 
housekeeper,  who  procured  him  a  portrait  of  the 
king.  It  might  have  served  for  either  of  the 
brothers ;  and  the  discovery  put  him  into  so 
violent  a  passion,  that  he  immediately  came  to 
rae,  with  tlie  portrait  in  his  hand,  saying,  Voila 
mon  frere,  et  voila  qui  je  suis,  showing  me  at 
the  same  time  a  letter  of  the  cardinal  de  Mazarin 
that  he  had  taken  out  of  the  box.'  Upon  this  dis- 
covery his  governor  immediately  sent  an  express 
to  court,  to  communicate  what  had  happened, 
and  to  desire  new  instructions.  On  this,  both 
the  prince  and  governor  were  arrested,  he  informs 
us,  and  continues  the  rest  of  his  narrative  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  Voltaire. 

The  whole  of  this  wonderful  tale  is  now  ex- 
])loded,  and  the  masked  prince,  the  brother  of  a 
king,  is  converted  into  an  Italian  politician,  a 
crafty  agent  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  who,  having 
out-mancGUvred  Louis,  the  revengeful  monarch 
thus  imprisoned  him  for  life. 

The  abbe  D'Estrades,  French  ambassador  to 
the  states  of  Venice,  had  formed  the  hope  of 
acquiring  for  his  master  the  town  and  fortress  of 
Casal  in  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
and  selected  as  his  agent  with  Ferdinand,  Ercolo 
Antonio  Matthioli,  bachelor  of  laws,  at  Bologna, 
and  a  senator  of  Mantua.  He  had  been  secre- 
tary of  state  to  the  former  duke,  and  retained  the 
confidence  of  the  present,  who  sent  him,  after 
various  negociations,  to  Paris,  in  order  to  con- 
clude the  treaty  for  the  delivery  of  the  fortress. 
All  was  arranged  ;  French  forces  were  prepared 
on  the  frontier,  under  the  command  of  M.  C'ati- 
nat,  to  take  possession  of  the  place,  and  D'Asfeld 
repaired  to  Venice  to  see  Ferdinand.  D'Asfeld 
was  arrested  ;  Matthioli  wrote  to  I'inchesne,  the 
deputy  of  D'Estrades,  informing  liim  tliat  the 
<luke  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Spain  and 
Austria ;  and  a  communication  from  the  duchess- 
dowager  of  Savoy  at  length  broiiglit  tlie  morti- 
fying certainty  that  tiie  (Jrand  Monarque  had 
been  completely  duped  by  the  obscure  agent  of 
a  petty  Italian  prince. 

This  so  mortified  the  pride  of  Louis  that 
he  resolved  to  ruin  Matthioli,  and  accordingly 
entrapped  and  committed  him  to  custody.  St. 
Mars  was  his  keeper,  and  the  ])recautions  taken 
tt>  j)revent  its  l)eing  known  ttial  the  humbled 
j^ride  of  l^ouis  could  take  such  revenge,  tliough 
probably  much  exaggerated,  were  doubtless 
sever*  and  remarkable.  He  travelled  in  a  canvas 
chair    "o  tliat  not  even  lus  'guards  could  sec  his 


face,  and  St.  Mars  amused  the  inquisitive  with 
*  des  contes  jaunes,'  to  throw  them,  as  a  hunts- 
man would  say,  from  the  right  scent.  In  these 
we  doubtless  may  discover  the  origin  of  many  of 
the  miraculous  incidents  related  by  Voltaire. 
The  true  origin,  for  instance,  of  the  narrative 
of  the  silver  plate,  said  to  be  thrown  from  hii^ 
window  by  Marchiali  (the  name  given  in  the 
Bastile  to  the  masque),  may  be  discovered  in  the 
following  incident  which  occurred  at  St.  Mar- 
guerite while  he  was  there.  *  A  Protestant 
minister,  confined  here  at  the  same  time,  amused 
himself,  says  St.  Mars,  '  with  scribbling  sorry 
stuff  ('des  pauvretes')  on  his  linen  and  pewter, 
which,  being  transformed  into  silver  by  the  gos- 
sips, added  considerably  to  the  marvel  of  the 
tale.' 

Those  who  wish  to  consult  the  evidence  on 
which  this  account  of  the  masque  rests,  and 
which  consists  of  state  papers,  letters  from 
St.  Mars  and  Louvois,  the  war  minister,  whicii, 
though  quite  conclusive,  are  much  too  long  for 
our  insertion,  may  refer  to  the  Ilistoire  de 
I'Homme  au  Masque  de  Fer,  by  M.  Delors, 
Paris,  1825 ;  or,  still  better,  to  the  History  of 
the  Iron  Mask,  by  the  Honorable  George  Agar 
Ellis,  London,  1826. 
MAS  QUEllADE,  n.  s.  &  v.  a.  )  See  Mask. 
Masquera  der,  n.s.  S  An  entertain- 

ment at  which  the  company  are  masked  :  to  go 
in  masks  or  disguise  :  a  mascjuerader  is  a  person 
thus  disguised. 

I  was  upon  the  frolick  this  evening,  and  came  to 
visit  thee  in  a.miisquerade.      Drijdens  Spaiiisli  Friar. 

A  freak  took  an  ass  in  the  head,  and  he  goes  into 
the  woods,  masquerwlhiy  up  and  down  in  a  lion's 
skin.  L'  Estrange. 

The  most  dangerous  sort  of  cheats  are  but  nms- 
queraders  under  the  vizor  of  friends.  /</. 

It  is  a  kind  of  acting  to  go  in  masquerade,  and  a 
man  should  be  able  to  say  or  do  things  proper  for  the 
dress  in  which  he  appears.  The  misfortune  of  tlie 
thing  is,  that  people  dress  themselves  in  what  they 
have  a  mind  to  be,  and  not  what  they  are  fit  for. 

Steele. 
Truth,  of  all  things  the  plainest  and  sincerest,  is 
forced  to  gain  admittance  in  disguise,  and  court  us  in 
masquerade.  Fclltin. 

1  find  that  our  art  hath  not  gained  much  by  tlie 
happy  revival  of  masqueradintj  among  us.  Swift, 

What  guards  the  puritj  of  melting  maids, 
In  courtly  balls  and  midnight  masquerades, 
Safe  from  the  treacherous  friend,  and  daring  spark, 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whisper  in  the  dark  ?    Pope. 
At  operas  an'  plays  parading. 
Mortgaging,   gambling,  masquerading. 

Hams. 
MASllAKITHA,  an  instrument  of  music 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  composed  of  ])ipes 
of  various  sizes,  fitted  into  a  kind  of  wooden 
chest,  open  at  the  top,  and  stopped  at  tlie  hotloni 
with  wood  covered  with  a  skin.  Wind  was  con- 
veyed to  It  from  the  lips,  by  means  of  a  jiipe 
fixed  to  the  cliest :  tlie  pipes  were  of  lengths 
musically  proportioned  to  each  other,  and  the 
melody  was  varied  at  |)leasnre,  by  sto|)piiig  and 
unstopping  with  the  fingers  the  apertures  at  the 
upper  extremity. 

I\IASS,  M.  s.  &  t;.  a.  Lat.  missa,  a  mitto,  A 
service  of  the  Itomish  church.  See  below  :  to 
jierfiinn  mass. 
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Their  massiiiy  furniture  they  took  from  the  law,  lest, 
having  an  altar  and  a  priest,  tlijy  should  want  vest- 
laents.  llookT. 

Burnished  gold  is  that  manner  of  gilding-  which 
we  see  in  old   parchment   and  nuns  books,  done  by 
monks  and  priests ;  who  were  very  expert  therein. 
Feachnm  on  Drawing. 

INIalicious  mass-priest,  cast  back  those  eniissitious 
eyes,  to  your  own  infamous  chair  of  Rome  ;  and,  if 
tven  in  tliat  thou  canst  discern  no  spectacles  of 
abominable  uncleanness,  spend  thy  spiteful  censures 
upon  ours.  Bp.  Hall. 

Cardinal  Albernolius,  by  his  last  will,  took  order 
for  fifty  thousand  masses  to  be  said  for  his  soul. 

Jer.  Taiiior. 

Ife  infers,  that  then  Luther  must  have  been  unpar- 
donably  wicked  in  using  masses  for  fifteen  years. 

Atterbury. 

MASS,  71.  s.  Si,  V.  a.\      Yr. masse,  massif;  Lat. 
jMas'sive,  adj.  i  massa.     A  body;  lump; 

Mas'sy,  ,'  bulk ;  quantity ;  conside- 

Mas'sinf.ss,  71.  s.       k  rable quantity; congeries; 
Mas'sivexess.  J  gross  body  :  to  accumu- 

late in  masses  ;  strengthen  or  thicken  (obsolete)  : 
massive  and  massy  mean  bulky ;  heavy ;  pon- 
derous ;  solid  :  massiness  and  massiveness  cor- 
respond. 

1  hy  sumptuous  buildings,  and  thy  wife's  attire. 
Have  cost  a  mass  of  publick  treasury.       Shakspeare. 
This  army  of  such  mass  and  charge. 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince. 

Jd.  Hamlet. 
If  you  would  hurt. 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massx)  for  your  strength. 
And  will  not  be  uplifted.  Id.   Tempest. 

He  discovered  to  me  the  richest  mines  which  the 
Spaniards  have,  and  from  whence  all  the  mas  of  gold 
that  comes  into  Spain  is  drawn.  Raleigh. 

Comets  have  power  over  the  gross  and  mass  of 
things  ;  but  they  are  rather-  gazed  upon  than  wisely 
observed  in  their  effects.  Bacon. 

lie  had  spent  a  huge  mass  of  treasure  in  transport- 
ing his  army.  Dalies  on  Ireland. 

They  feared  the  French  might,  with  filling  or  mas- 
sins:  the  house,  or  else  by  fortifying,  make  such  a 
piece  as  might  annoy  the  haven.  Hayicard. 

Let  ignorance  with  envy  chat. 

In  spite  of  both,  thou  fame  shalt  win  ; 
Whose  mass  of  learning  seems  like  that 
Which  Joseph  gave  to  Benjamin. 

Herrick  to  Ben  Jonson. 
The  Creator  of  the  world  would  not  have  framed 
so  huge  a  mass  of  earth  but  for  some  reasonable  crea- 
tures to  have  their  habitation.  Abbot. 

It  was  more  notorious  for  the  daintiness  of  the  pro- 
vision served  in  it,  than  for  the  massiness  of  the  dish. 

HakeuHl. 
No    sideboards    then    with    gilded    plate     were 
pressed, 
No  sweating  slaves  with  massive  dishes  dressed. 

Dryden, 
The  whole   knowledge  of  groupes,  of  the  lights 
and  shadows,  and  of  those  masses  which  Titian  calls 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  is,  in  the  prints  of  Rubens,  ex- 
posed clearly  to  the  sight.  Id. 
Where'er  thou  art,  he  is  ;  the  eternal  mind 
Acts  through  all  places  ;  is  to  none  confined  : 
Fills  ocean,  earth,  and  air,  and  all  above. 
And  through  the  universal  mass  does  move.      Id. 
Where    flowers    grow,    the    ground  at  a  distance 
seems  covered  with  them,   and  we  must  walk  into 
it  before  we  can  distinguish   the  several  weeds  that 
spring  up  in  such  a  beautiful  mass  of  colours. 

Addison, 


Perhaps  these  few  stones  and  siings,  used  with  in- 
vocation of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  may  countervail  the 
massive  armour  of  the  uncircumcised  Philistine. 

Government  ot  (lie  Tongue. 
At  distance,  through  an  artful  glass, 
To  the  mind's  eye  things  well  appear  ; 

They  lose  their  forms  and  make  a  mass 
Confused  and  black,  if  brought  too  near. 

Prior. 
The  intrepid  Theban  hears  the  bursting  sky. 
Sees  yawning  rocks  in  nuissy  fragments  fly. 
And  views  astonished,  from  the  hills  afar, 
The  floods  descending,  and  the  watery  war.     Pope. 

If  these  liquors  or  glasses  were  so  thick  and  fnusst/ 
that  no  light  could  get  through  them,  I  question  not 
but  that  they  would,  like  all  other  opaque  bodies,  ap- 
pear of  one  and  the  same  colour  in  all  positions  of 
the  eye.  i^ewton's  Opticks. 

The  more  gross  and  massive  parts  of  the  terrestrial 
globe,  the  strata  of  stone,  owe  their  order  to  the  de- 
luge. Woodward. 

Some  passing  into  their  pores,  others  adhering  in 
lumps  or  masses  to  their  outsides,  so  as  wholly  to 
cover  and  involve  it  in  the  mass  they  together  consti- 
tuted. Id. 

If  there  is  not  sufficient  quantity  of  blood,  and 
strength  of  circulation,  it  may  infect  the  whole  tnass 
of  the  fluids.  Arbuthnot. 

The  mass  of  the  people  have  opened  their  eyes, 
and  will  not  be  governed  by  Clodius  and  Curio. 

Swift. 

Mass,  in  mechanics,  is  the  matter  of  anybody 
cohering  with  it,  i.e.  moving  and  gravitating 
along  with  it;  in  which  sense  mass  is  distin- 
guislied  from  bulk  or  volume,  which  is  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  body  in  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness. The  mass  of  any  body  is  rightly  estimated 
by  its  weight;  and  the  masses  of  two  bodies  of 
the  same  weight  are  in  a  reciprocal  ratio  of  their 
bulks. 

Mass,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the 
prayers  used  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucliarist, 
in  consecrating  t!ie  bread  and  wine  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Clirist,  and  offering  them,  so  tran- 
substantiated, as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
quick  and  the  dead.  By  the  Roman  Catholics 
it  is  in  general  believed  to  be  a  representation 
of  the  passion  of  our  blessed  Saviour;  so  every 
action  of  the  priest,  and  every  particulur  part  of 
the  service,  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  his  passion  and  death. 
Nicod,  after  Baronius,  observes  that  the  word 
missa  comes  from  the  Hebrew  missach,  obla- 
tum  ;  or  from  the  Latin  missa,  missorum ;  be- 
cause formerly  the  catechumens  and  excommu- 
nicated were  sent  out  of  the  church,  when  the 
deacons  said,  Ite,  missa  est,  after  sermon  and 
reading  of  the  epistle  and  gospel ;  they  not  being 
allowed  to  assist  at  the  consecration.  Menage 
derives  the  word  from  missio,  dismissing :  others 
from  missa,  sent ;  because,  in  the  mass,  the 
prayers  of  men  on  earth  are  sent  up  to  heaven. 
The  general  division  of  masses  consists  in  high 
and  low.  The  former  are  sung  by  the  choristers, 
and  celebrated  with  the  assistance  of  a  deacon 
and  sub-deacon ;  the  latter  are  those  in  which 
the  prayers  are  barely  rehearsed  without  singing. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  different  occasional 
masses  in  the  Romish  church,  many  of  which 
have  nothing  peculiar  but  the  name  ;  such  are 
the  masses  of  the  saints;  that  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
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snow,  celebrated  August  5lh ;  that  of  St.  Mar- 
garet, patroness  of  lying-in  women;  that  of  the 
feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at,  which  are  said 
three  masses;  that  of  the  Innocents,  at  which 
the  Gloria  in  excelsis  and  the  Hallelujah  areomit- 
ted,  and,  it  being  a  day  of  mourning,  the  altar  is 
of  a  velvet  color.  As  to  ordinary  masses,  some 
are  said  for  the  dead,  and  are  supposed  to  con- 
tribute to  fetcii  the  soul  out  of  purgatory:  at 
these  masses  the  altar  is  put  in  mourning,  and 
the  only  decorations  are  a  cross  in  the  middle  of 
six  yellow  wax  lights  ;  the  dress  of  the  celebrant, 
and  tlie  very  mass  book,  are  black ;  many  parts 
of  the  office  are  omitted,  and  tlie  people  are  dis- 
missed without  the  benediction.  If  the  mass  be 
said  for  a  person  distinguished  by  his  rank  or 
virtues,  it  is  followed  with  a  funeral  oration; 
they  erect  a  chapelle  ardente,  that  is,  a  represen- 
tation of  the  deceased,  with  branches  and  tapers 
of  yellow  wax,  either  in  the  middle  of  tlie  church 
or  near  the  deceased's  tomb,  where  the  priest 
pronounces  a  solemn  absolution  of  the  deceased. 
There  are  likewise  private  masses  said  for  stolen 
or  strayed  goods  or  cattle,  for  health,  for  travel- 
lers, &c.,  wiiich  go  under  the  name  of  votive 
masses.  There  is  still  a  further  distinction  of 
masses  denominated  from  tlie  countries  in  which 
they  were  used;  thus  the  Gothic  Mass,  or  missa 
INIosarabum,  used  among  the  Goths  when  they 
were  masters  of  Spain,  wliich  is  still  kept  up  at 
Toledo  and  Salamanca  ;  the  Ambrosian  mass, 
composed  by  St.  Ambrose,  and  used  only  at 
Milan,  of  which  city  he  was  bishop;  the  Gallic 
mass,  used  by  the  ancient  Gauls;  and  the  Roman 
mass,  used  by  almost  all  the  churches  in  the  Ro- 
mish communion. 

Mass  of  the  Presanctified  (raissa  prae- 
sanctificatorum),  is  a  mass  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
church,  in  which  there  is  no  consecration  of  the 
elements;  but,  after  singing  some  hymns,  tiiey 
receive  the  bread  and  wine  which  was  before 
consecrated.  This  mass  is  performed  all  Lent,  ex- 
cepton  Saturdays, Sundays,  and  the  annunciation. 
Tlie  priest  counts  upon  his  fingers  the  days  of  tlie 
ensuing  week  on  which  it  is  to  be  celebrated, 
and  cuts  off  as  many  pieces  of  bread  at  the  altar 
as  he  is  to  say  masses ;  and,  after  having  conse- 
crated them,  steeps  them  in  wine,  and  then  puts 
them  in  a  box  ;  out  of  which,  upon  every  occa- 
sion, he  takes  some  of  it  with  a  spoon,  and  put- 
ting it  on  a  dish  sets  it  upon  the  altar. 

MASSA,  a  town  and  duchy  of  Italy,  situated 
on  the  Frigido,  about  two  miles  from  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  town  stands  on  the  great  coast 
road  leading  through  Tuscany  from  north  to 
south,  and  is  well  built,  many  of  the  public 
edifices  and  even  private  houses  being  con- 
structed of  Carrara  marble.  The  cathedral 
contains  some  fine  pictures ;  and  the  palace,  with 
its  gardens,  is  worth  the  traveller's  notice.  The 
chief  j)ublic  institution  is  an  academy  of  sculp- 
ture and  architecture.  Olives  flourish  in  the 
environs.  Population  10,000:  thirty  miles 
north  by  west  of  Leghorn,  and  fifty  south  by 
west  of  Modena. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  forming,  with  the  dis- 
trict of  Maine,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  is  bounded  north  by  X'crmont  and  New 
Hampshire,  east  by  the  Atlantic,  south   by  the 


Atlantic,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  and 
west  by  New  York.  It  is  190  miles  long,  and 
ninety  broad,  containing  7.500  square  miles.  Po- 
pulation, in  1790,  388,727;  in  1800,422,845; 
and  in  1810,  472,040  :  of  whom  6737  were  blacks. 
There  are,  to  its  great  credit,  no  slaves  in  this 
state.  The  number  of  militia  (including  Maine), 
in  1817,  amounted  to  70,330. 

The  counties,  number  of  towns,  population  in 
1810,  and  chief  towns,  are  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : — 


Counties. 

Tws. 

Pop. 

Chief  Towns. 

Barnstable 

14 

22,211 

Barnstable 

Berkshire 

32 

35,907 

Lenox 

Bristol 

16 

37,108 

Taunton 

Duke's 

3 

3,290 

Edgartown 
r  Salem 
•?  Nevvburyport 
(.Ipswich 

Essex 

23 

71,888 

Franklin 

24 

27,301 

Greenfield 

Hampden 

18 

24,421 

Springfield 

Hampshire 

22 

24,553 

Northampton 

Middlesex 

44 

52,789 

^  Cambridge 
I  Concord 

Nantucket 

1 

0,807 

Nantucket 

Norfolk 

22 

31,245 

Dedham 

Plymouth 

18 

35,109 

Plymouth 

Sufi-olk 

2 

34,381 

Boston 

Worcester 

51 

64,910 

Worcester 

290 

472,040 

Boston  is  the  chief  town.  The  other  most 
considerable  maritime  towns  are  Salem,  Nevv- 
buryport, Marbleliead,  Beverly,  Gloucester, 
Charlestown,  Plymouth,  and  New  Bedford. 
Worcester,  Northampton,  Springfield,  Greenfield, 
Pittsfield,  Haverhill,  Dedham,  Taunton,  Con- 
cord, and  many  others,,  are  pleasant  and  flou- 
rishing inland  towns. 

There  are  twenty-eight  banks  in  Massachusetts 
Proper  :  seven  at  lioston,  three  at  Salem,  two  at 
Nevvburyport,  two  at  Nantucket,  Sec. 

There  is  a  university  at  Cambridge,  a  college 
at  Williamstown,  a  theological  seminary  at  An- 
dover,  and  academies  are  established  at  Ames- 
bury,  Amherst,  Andover,  Bradford,  Bridgewaler, 
Byfield,  Deerfield,Framingliam,Groton,  lladley, 
Ilingham,  Leicester,  Lenox,  Marblehead,  Milton, 
Munsen,  Newburyport,  Pittsfield,  New  Salem, 
Sandwich,  Taunton,  Westfield,  Westford,  and 
Wrentham.  A  number  of  these  are  well  en- 
dowed, and  many  of  them  are  in  a  flourishing 
state.  Besides  the  academies,  grammar  schools, 
public  and  private,  are  constantly  supported  in 
most  of  the  principal  towns,  and  good  schools 
are  common  throughout  the  state.  Literary  in- 
stitutions are  liberally  patronised,  and  in  no  part 
of  the  world  is  information  more  generally  dit- 
fused.  The  number  of  congregations  of  tiie 
several  denominations  of  Christians  in  this  state 
is  as  follows :  Congregatioiialists  305,  Bajitists 
ninety-one.  Friends  thirty-two,  j'.piscopalians 
seventeen,  Universalists  nine,  I'rcsbyteriaus  five. 
There  art^  also  some  Methodists,  aivd  a  few  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  Shakers. 
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The  legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate  of 
forty  members,  and  a  house  of  representatives. 
The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  senators, 
are  chosen  annually  on  the  1st  Monday  in  April 
by  the  people.  The  representatives  are  chosen 
annually  in  May.  Pkch  town  having  150  rata- 
ble polls  sends  one,  and  another  for  every  ad- 
ditional 225  polls.  The  legislature  assemble  on 
the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  annually,  and  meet 
also  in  January. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Connecticut, 
Merrimack,  Concord,  Nashua,  Charles,  Mystic, 
Neponset,  Taunton,  Chickapee,  Deerfield,  West- 
lield,  Miller's,  and  llousatonic.  Tlie  principal 
canal  is  Middlesex  Canal,  connecting  Boston 
harbour  with  the  Merrimack,  commencing  in 
the  town  of  Clielmsford ;  twenty-eight  miles  in 
length.  It  was  completed  in  1804,  and  was  at 
that  time  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  canals  in  this  state  on 
the  Connecticut,  at  Montague,  and  at  South  Ilad- 
ley,  and  on  the  Merrimack  at  Patucket  Falls. 
The  principal  islands  are  Nantucket  and  Mar- 
tha's \'ineyard.  The  most  noted  capes  are  Cape 
Ann,  Cape  Cod,  and  Cape  Malabar.  The  most 
considerable  bays  are  Massachusetts,  Cape  Cod, 
Barnstable,  Plymouth,  and  Buzzard's  bays.  There 
are  no  large  lakes,  but  there  are  numerous 
ponds. 

The  range  of  the  Green  Mountains  passes  from 
north  to  south,  through  the  western  part  of  this 
state.  The  principal  chain  takes  the  name  of 
Iloosac  Mountain.  The  highest  summits  are 
Saddle  and  Takonnack  mountains.  The  former 
of  these  is  the  highest  land  in  the  state,  and  rises 
to  the  height  of  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  other  most  noted  mountains  in  the  state 
are,  Wachuset,  in  Princeton ;  Mount  Tom  and 
Mount  llolyoke,  near  Northampton;  and  Mount 
Toby,  in  Sunderland.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
country  is  interesting,  affording  many  highly 
varied  and  extensive  prospects.  There  are  not, 
however,  any  natural  objects  of  curiosity  that 
vie  with  those  of  some  of  the  other  states. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  greatly  diversified. 
The  south-eastern  part  is  mostly  level.  There 
are  also  level  districts  of  small  extent  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Merrimack  in  the  north-east.  Salt 
marshes  are  numerous  in  the  maritime  parts, 
though  not  very  extensive.  Most  of  that  part 
bordering  on  the  sea-coast,  and  extending  into 
the  interior  as  far  as  the  county  of  Worcester, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  level  division,  exhibiting 
no  very  considerable  elevations.  The  five  western 
counties  of  Worcester,  Hampshire,  Franklin, 
Hampden,  and  Berkshire,  present  the  greatest 
irregularity  of  surface,  and  constitute  the  high- 
lands of  the  state.  These  counties,  however, 
abound  in  vast  tracts  of  elevated  lands,  diversi- 
fied with  gentle  swells,  in  large  districts  of  pine 
plains,  in  valleys  of  various  extent,  as  well  as  in 
wide  intervals,  ])articularly  on  (Connecticut  llivcr. 
The  soil  is  exceedingly  various,  comprising  every 
description  from  the  most  fertile  to  the  most  un- 
productive. In  the  south-eastern  part  it  is  mostly 
light  and  sandy,  interspersed,  however,  with  nu- 
merous fertile  tracts.  In  the  middle  and  north- 
ern part,  toward  the  sea  coast,  it  is  of  a  much 
better  quality,  iliough  not  generally  distinguished 


for  its  natural  fertility  ;  but,  by  excellent  culti- 
vation, a  great  portion  of  it  is  rendered  highly 
productive.  The  middle  and  western  parts  have 
generally  a  strong  rich  soil,  excellent  for  grazing, 
and  suited  to  most  of  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 
The  state  is  almost  universally  well  watered. 
Tile  streams  of  every  description  are  remarkably 
clear  and  beautiful.  The  farms  generally  consist 
of  from  100  to  300  acres,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  well  cultivated.  In  no  part  of  the  United 
States  have  there  been  greater  advances  made  in 
agricultural  improvements  than  in  Massachusetts. 
The  country  is  intersected  in  every  direction  by 
roads,  which  are  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair. 

The  principal  productions  are  Indian  corn, 
rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas,  beans,  buck- 
wheat, potatoes,  hops,  flax,  and  hemp.  Beef, 
pork,  butter,  and  cheese,  are  abundant  in  most 
parts  of  the  state,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
county  of  Berkshire,  in  particular,  is  distin- 
guished for  its  extensive  dairies.  The  state 
abounds  with  orchards,  and  great  quantities  of 
cider  are  annually  made,  which  is  the  common 
beverage  of  the  inhabitants.  The  principal  cul- 
tivated fruits  are  apples,  peaches,  pears,  quinces, 
plums,  cherries,  and  currants.  Gardening  is  an 
object  of  attention  throughout  the  state,  and  all 
the  hortulan  vegetables  suited  to  the  climate,  to- 
gether with  a  variety  of  domestic  fruits,  are,  in 
this  way,  extensively  cultivated. 

Massachusetts  is  the  most  commercial  state  in 
the  union,  and,  including  the  district  of  Maine, 
owns  about  one-third  of  the  shipping  that  belongs 
to  the  United  States.  The  greatest  part  of  the  fish- 
eries in  the  U  nited  States  belongs  to  this  state.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  are  fish,  beef,  lumber, 
pork,  ardent  spirits,  flax  seed,  whale  oil,  sper- 
maceti, and  various  manufactures.  The  total 
amount,  including  those  of  Maine,  in  1816,  was 
10,136,439  dollars.  This  state  also  holds  a 
high  rank  in  point  of  manufactures.  The  most 
considerable  are  those  of  cotton  cloths,  boots 
and  shoes,  ardent  spirits,  leather,  cordage, 
wrought  and  cast  iron,  nails,  woollens,  ships, 
straw  bonnets,  hats,  cabinet  work,  paper,  oil,  and 
muskets.  There  is  an  extensive  national  estab- 
lishment for  the  manufacture  of  arms  at  Spring- 
field. The  total  amount  of  the  manufactures  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1810,  was  18,594,323  dollars; 
and,  including  Maine,  20,730,104. 

The  principal  mines  are  those  of  iron,  which 
are  found  in  various  parts,  and  there  are  nume- 
rous establishments  for  manufacturing  iron.  The 
counties  of  Plymouth  and  Bristol  afford  great 
quantities  of  this  mineral,  and  there  are  several 
rich  iron  mines  in  the  county  of  Berkshire.  A 
lead  mine  is  found  at  South  lladley,and  at  some 
other  places.  Ochres  and  other  fossil  produc- 
tions have  been  found  in  various  places.  (Quar- 
ries of  good  marble  are  found  in  Lanesborough, 
Stockbridge,  Pittsfield,  Shefheld,  and  sceral 
other  places  in  Berkshire  county.  There  are 
quarries  of  slate  at  Lancaster,  Harvard,  and 
Bernardston,  and  of  soap-stone  at  Middlefield. 
Lime-stone  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
county  of  Berkshire,  and  freestone  in  all  parts  of 
the  state.  Great  quantities  of  beautiful  stone 
for  building  are  obtained  from  Chelmsford  and 
Tyngsborough. 
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Tlie  climate  of  Massachusetts  is  subject  to 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  air,  liow- 
ever,  is  generally  dry,  serene,  and  healthy.  The 
thermometer,  in  summer,  is  frequently  observed 
to  exceed  77°  for  forty  or  fifty  days  together  ; 
and  sometimes  rises  to  100''.  The  weather  iu 
winter  is  variable,  sometimes  very  cold. 

Massachusetts  Bay  is  a  large  bay  of  North 
America,  between  Cape  Ann  on  the  north,  and 
(!ape  Cod  on  the  south. 

MAS'SACRE,  n.s.  k.  v.  a.  Fr.  massacre  ;  of 
Lat.  mactus  and  sucrare  ;  Ital.  mazzure.  Slaugh- 
ter ;  butchery :  to  butcher ;  slaughter  indiscri- 
minately. 

The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done  ; 

The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre, 

That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of.  Shakspeare. 
I'll  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all, 
And  raze  their  faction  and  their  family.        Id. 

Christian  religion,  now  crumbled  into  fractions, 
may,  like  dust,  be  irrecoverably  dissipated,  if  God 
do  not  countermine  us,  or  we  recover  so  much  so- 
briety as  to  forbear  to  massacre  what  we  pretend  to 
love.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Of  whom  such  massacre 

Make  they,  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men  ? 

Milton. 

"^laughter  grows  murder,  when  it  goes  too  far, 
And  makes  a  ?nassacre  what  was  a  war.         Bryden. 

After  the  miserable  slaughter  of  the  Jews,  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they  were  scattered  into  all 
corners,  oppressed  and  detested,  and  sometimes  mas- 
sacred and  extirpated.  Atterburi/. 
MASSANIELLO,  or  Anello  (Thomas),  a 
fisherman  of  Naples,  was  born  in  1623,  when 
that  kingdom  was  subject  to  Austria,  and 
governed  by  a  viceroy.  In  1646  a  new  and  op- 
jvressive  tax  being  imposed  upon  all  kinds  of 
fruit  it  occasioned  general  discontent;  and  Mas- 
saniello,  then  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  observ- 
ing the  murmurings  that  prevailed,  began  to  en- 
tertain the  idea  of  redressing  his  country's  griev- 
ances. Having  imparted  his  design  to  the 
Banditto  Perone,  and  his  companions,  they 
laughed  at  him ;  but  shortly  after,  the  fish  of 
Massaniello  being  seized  for  the  tax,  he  went 
among  the  fruiterers,  and  advised  them  not  to 
make  any  more  purchases  of  the  country  dealers 
till  the  impost  should  be  removed.  He  collected 
in  the  mean  time  a  number  of  boys,  to  each  of 
whom  he  gave  a  small  cane,  and  taught  them 
certain  cries.  The  shopkeepers,  agreeably  to  his 
instructions,  refused  to  trade  with  the  country 
people,  and,  a  riot  ensuing,  the  regent  sent  an 
officer  named  Anacleo  to  suppress  it.  The  mul- 
titude, however,  drove  him  from  the  spot  of  their 
meeting ;  and,  being  now  gathered  in  great 
numbers,  Massaniello,  by  his  harangues,  induced 
them  to  burn  the  toll-houses,  and  march  to  the 
palace  of  the  viceroy,  wbich  they  entered  and  ri- 
fled ;  the  governor  himself  and  the  prince  Bisig- 
nano  escaping  with  difficulty.  Thus  left  to 
themselves,  the  multitude  chose  Massaniello  and 
Perone  for  iheir  leaders.  A  stage  was  erected  in 
the  market-place,  where  the  former  sat  to  give 
audience,  and  minister  justice,  which,  it  is  said, 
he  did  with  equal  gravity  and  impartiality. 
150,000  men  at  this  time  obeyed  his  orders,  and 
an  incredible  number  of  armed  women.  The 
viceroy  now  applied  to  the  archbishop,  whose 


mild  persuasions  had  nearly  succeeeded  in  re- 
storing order,  when,  an  attempt  being  made  to 
assassinate  Massaniello,  the  rage  of  the  people 
burst  forth  with  redoubled  fury.  The  archbishop, 
however,  had  the  address  to  prevail  upon  Mas- 
saniello to  renew  the  treaty,  and  to  visit  the 
palace,  which  he  did  with  great  pomp  on  horse- 
back, dressed  in  cloth  of  silver,  a  plume  of  fea- 
thers in  his  hat,  and  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
attended  by  50,000  armed  followers.  The  terms 
were  ratified  at  the  cathedral  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, and  every  thing  had  an  auspicious  ap- 
pearance ;  when  unfortunately  Massaniello  wa- 
vered :  ambition  induced  him  to  violate  his  en- 
gagement, and  his  conduct  all  at  once  became 
capricious  and  tyrannical ;  so  that  four  persons 
undertook  to  despatch  him.  The  last  words  which 
he  uttered  were  '  Ungrateful  traitors !'  His  body 
was  thrown  into  one  ditch,  and  his  head  into 
another. 

MASSENA  (Andrew),  prince  of  Essling, 
duke  of  Rivoli,  and  marshal  of  France,  was  born 
at  Nice  in  17.38.  When  young  he  made  two 
voyages  with  a  relation,  the  captain  of  a  merchant 
ship  :  but,  preferring  the  army,  enlisted  as  a 
common  soldier,  in  1775,  in  the  royal  Italian 
regiment.  Having  only  attained  to  the  rank  of 
adjutant,  after  fourteen  years' service,  he  returned 
to  his  own  country  and  to  a  private  life.  But, 
the  revolution  again  exciting  him  to  action,  he 
was  nominated  an  adjutant-major,  and  in  August 
1792  made  chief  of  a  battalion.  He  now  be- 
came successively  general  of  a  brigade,  and  of  a 
division  in  the  army  of  Italy,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  success  of  the  campaigns  of  1796 
and  1797.  His  bold  and  determined  courage 
procured  him  the  appellation  of  '  the  favorite 
child  of  victory.'  In  1799  he  had  the  chief 
command  in  Switzerland,  where  he  completely 
routed  the  Austro-Ilussian  army  under  the  arch- 
duke Charles  and  general  Korsakow.  He  was 
less  fortunate  in  Italy  in  1800,  when  he  was 
beaten  at  Voltri  by  the  Austrians,  under  Melas, 
and  afterwards  besieged  and  obliged  to  capitu- 
late in  Genoa.  In  1805  he  again  partly  beat  the 
archduke  Charles  in  Italy,  on  the  18th  of  Oc- 
tober, near  Verona.  He  then  commanded  the 
army  which  took  possession  of  Naples ;  and 
once  more  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign 
in  Poland  in  1806.  He  was  employed  in  Ger- 
many in  1809;  and  on  the  3rd  of  May  defeated 
the  Austrians  under  the  archduke  John,  at  the 
battle  of  Ebersberg ;  shortly  after  he  signalised 
himself  in  the  engagements  of  Essling  and  Wag- 
ram,  in  which  his  services  were  so  conspicuous, 
that  he  was  decorated  by  Buonaparte  with  the 
title  of  the  prince  of  Essling.  He  was  afterwards 
opposed  to  lord  Wellington,  in  the  peninsula,  in 
1810  and  1811,  when  he  maintained  his  former 
reputation,  but  was  prevented  gaining  any  new 
laurels.  This  campaign  terminated  his  nii'itary 
career  ;  but  he  survived  the  roitorai  on  of  '.he 
Bourbons,  dying  at  his  seat  at  Ruel,  near  Paris, 
April  4th,  1R17. 

MASSIEU  (William),  a  learned  French  writer, 
member  of  the  academy  of  belles  lettres,  and  of 
the  French  academy,  was  born  at  Caen  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1665,  and  completed  his  studies  in 
Paris,  where  he  entered  among  the  Jesuits  ;  but 
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afterwards  left  them,  that  he  might  follow  his 
literary  engagements  with  the  greater  freedom. 
In  1710  he  was  made  Greek  professor  in  the 
Royal  College  ;  and  enjoyed  that  post  till  he  died 
in  Paris  in  17'22.  He  wrote,  1.  Several  Curious 
Dissertations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions.  2.  A  History  of  the  French 
Poetry,  in  12mo.,  Sec. 

Mass  ILIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Gallia  Narl)onensis,  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Phoceans,  from  Phocea,  in  Ionia,  and  in  confe- 
deracy with  tiie  Romans  ;  celebrated  not  only 
for  its  commerce  and  strength,  but  for  its  learn- 
ing and  civilisation;    now  iNIarseiUes. 

MASSILLON  (John  Baptist),  the  son  of  a 
notary  at  Ilieres  in  Provence,  born  in  1663,  and 
entered  into  the  congregation  of  the  oratory  in 
1681.  His  first  attempts  at  public  speaking 
were  made  at  X'ienne,  while  he  was  professor  of 
theology.  His  funeral  oration  on  Henry  de 
Villars,  archbishop  of  that  city,  received  univer- 
sal appro])ation.  This  success  induced  F.  de  la 
Tour,  tlien  general  of  the  congregation,  to  call 
him  to  Paris.  Upon  preaching  his  first  advent 
sermon  at  \'ersailles,  he  received  this  eulogium 
from  Louis  XIV.,  '  Father,  when  I  hear  others 
preach,  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  them  ;  but, 
whenever  I  hear  you,  I  am  dissatisfied  with  my- 
self.' In  1717  the  regent  appointed  iiim  bishop 
of  Clermont.  In  1718,  being  appointed  to  preacii 
before  Louis  X\^,  then  only  nine  years  of  age, 
he  composed  in  six  weeks  the  discourses  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Petit  Careme,  which  are 
the  chef  d'cEuvre  of  this  orator,  and  indeed  of  the 
oratorical  art.  He  was  admitted  into  the  French 
academy  in  1719.  The  abbacy  of  Savigny  be- 
coming vacant,  the  cardinal  du  Bois  procured  it 
for  him.  The  funeral  oration  of  the  duchess  of 
Orleans,  in  1723,  was  the  last  discourse  he  pro- 
nounced in  Paris.  He  never  afterwards  left  his 
diocese,  where  his  gentleness,  politeness,  and 
humanity,  gained  him  the  affection  of  all  who 
knew  him.  He  reduced  the  exorbitant  rights  of 
the  episcopal  roll.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1742,  aged  seventy-nine.  No  public 
speaker  ever  knew  better  how  to  touch  tiie  pas- 
sions. His  eloquence  was  pathetic,  and  equally 
suited  to  please  the  man  of  genius  and  the  mul- 
titude, the  philosopher  and  the  courtier.  He 
could  at  once  think,  describe,  and  feel.  An  ex- 
cellent edition  of  Massillon's  works  were  pub- 
lished by  his  nephew  in  Paris  in  1743  and  1746, 
in  14  vols,  large  12mo.,  and  12  vols,  of  a  small 
size.  The  abbe  de  la  Porte  collected,  in  1  vol. 
12mo.,  the  most  striking  and  sublime  ideas  in 
Massillon's  works.  This  collection  appeared  at 
Paris  in  1748,  12mo.,  entitled  Pensees  sur  Dif- 
ferens  Sujets  de  Morale,  de  Piete,  Tiroes,  &c. 
A  Selection  and  Translation  of  Massillon's  Ser- 
mons, in  3  vols.  8vo.,  by  Mr.  William  Dickson 
Edinburgh,  was  published  at  Perth  in  1798. 

MASSlNGl'Lll  (Philip),  an  English  dramatic 
poet,  born  at  Salisbury  about  1581,  and  educated 
at  Oxford.  He  went  to  London,  where  he  wrote 
many  tragedies  and  comedies,  which  were  re- 
ceived with  great  applause,  and  were  greatly 
admired  for  the  purity  of  the  style.  He  was  a 
man  of  abilities  and  of  great  modesty,  which 
rendered  him  greatly  beloved  by  the  poets  of  his 


time,  particularly  by  Fletcher,  Middleton,  Rowly, 
Field,  and  Decker.  He  died  suddenly  at  his 
house  on  the  Bank-side  in  Southwark,  near  the 
play-house ;  and  was  interred  in  the  same  grave 
with  Fletcher. 

MASSON  (Anthony),  an  eminent  French  en- 
graver, who  flourished  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  resided  chiefly  at  Paris. 
He  sometimes  amused  himself  with  painting 
portraits  from  the  life,  which  he  also  engraved. 
He  worked  entirely  with  the  graver,  and  handled 
it  with  astonishing  facility.  He  observed  no 
kind  of  rule  with  respect  to  the  turning  of  the 
strokes ;  but  twisted  them  about,  without  regard 
to  the  different  forms  he  intended  to  express, 
making  them  entirely  subservient  to  his  own  ca- 
price. Yet  the  effect  he  has  produced  in  this 
singular  manner  is  not  only  far  superior  to  what 
could  be  expected,  but  is  often  very  picturesque 
and  beautiful.  He  could  not  draw  the  naked 
parts  of  the  human  figure  very  correctly ;  but 
where  the  subject  required  the  figures  to  be 
clotlied  he  succeeded  wonderfully.  Among  his 
most  esteemed  works  are.  The  assumption  of  the 
\'irgin,  a  large  upright  plate  from  Rubens ;  A 
holj  family,  a  middling-sized  plate,  lengthwise, 
from  N.  Mignard  ;  Christ  with  the  pilgrims  at 
Emmaus,  a  large  plate,  lengthwise,  from  Titian, 
commonly  called  the  table-cloth,  from  the  table- 
cloth being  executed  in  a  very  singular  style ; 
Tiie  portrait  of  count  Ilarcourt,  a  large  upright 
plate,  reckoned  a  masterpiece  in  this  class  of 
subjects  ;  and  another  of  William  de  Briscasier, 
secretary  to  the  queen  of  France,  a  middling- 
sized  upright  plate,  usually  called  the  gray- 
headed  man,  the  hair  being  very  finely  executed. 
Masson  (Papirius),  a  French  writer,  the  son 
of  a  rich  merchant,  and  born  in  Forez,  in  May 
1544.  After  studying  the  belles  lettres  and  phi- 
losophy, he  came  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made 
librarian  to  the  duke  of  Anjou's  chancellor,  in 
which  ofilce  he  continued  ten  years.  In  1576 
he  was  made  an  advocate  of  parliament;  yet 
never  pleaded  but  one  cause.  He  was  married, 
but  had  no  issue.  He  died  January  9th,  1611. 
He  wrote  four  books  of  French  annals  in  Latin, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1577,  and  1598,  4to.  He  is 
now  chiefly  known  by  his  Elogia  Virorum  Claris- 
simorum,  though  he  published  several  other  works. 
MASSOOLAH  Boat,  a  boat  used  at  Madras 
for  conveying  strangers  ashore  from  on  board  a 
ship.  It  is  of  curious  construction,  and  well  cal- 
culated to  elude  the  violent  shocks  of  the  surf, 
that  breaks  there  with  great  violence.  It  is  formed 
without  a  keel,  flat-bottomed,  with  the  sides 
raised  high,  sewed  together  with  the  fibres  of  the 
cocoa-nut  tree,  and  caulked  with  the  same  ma- 
terial. These  boats  are  remarkably  light,  and 
are  managed  with  great  dexterity  by  the  natives ; 
they  are  usually  attended  by  two  kattamarans  or 
rafts,  paddled  by  one  man  each,  that,  should  the 
boat  be  overset  by  the  violence  of  the  surf,  the 
persons  in  it  may  be  preserved.  The  boat  is 
driven,  as  the  sailors  say,  high  and  dry;  the  pas- 
sengers are  landed  on  a  fine  sandy  beach,  and 
immediattly  enter  the  fort  of  Madras. 

MAST,  n.  s.  -\  Saxon  maept ;  Teut.  and 
Mast'ful,  Of/;.  ^  Belg.  mast,  mcsten,  h  Greek 
Mast'less.       J  iitaroio,    saginare,    Miiisheu. 
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The  fruit  of  certain  glandiferous  plants  :  mastful 
is  abundant  in  :   niastless,  wanting-  such  fruit. 

The  oaks  bear  niaat,  the  briars  scarlet  liips  ; 
The  bounteous  housewife,  nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you. 

Shalispeure.    Timon  of  Athens. 

Trees  that  bear  mast,  and  nuts,  are  more  lasting 
than  those  that  bear  fruits  ;  as  oaks  and  beeches  last 
longer  than  apples  and  pears. 

Bacon's  Aatural  History. 

The  breaking  down  an  old  frame  of  government, 
and  erecting  a  new,  seems  like  the  cutting  down  an 
old  oak  and  planting  a  young  one :  it  is  true,  the 
grandson  may  enjoy  the  shade  and  the  7nast,  but  the 
planter,  besides  the  pleasure  of  imagination,  has  no 
other  benefit.  Temple's  Miscellanies. 

Wondering  dolphins  o'er  the  palace  glide  ; 
On  leaves  and  must  of  mighty  oaks  they  brouze. 
And  their  broad  fins  entangle  in  the  boughs. 

Drydea. 
Some  from  seeds  inclosed  on  earth  arise. 

For  thus  the  mastful  chesnut  mates  the  skies.  Id. 

Her  shining  hair,  uncombed,  was  loosely  spread, 
A  crown  of  niastless  oak  adorned  her  head.  Id. 

\\  hen  sheep  fed  like  men  upon  acorns,  a  shepherd 
drove  his  flock  into  a  little  oak  wood,  and  up  he 
went  to  shake  them  down  some  mast. 

L' Estrange' s  Fables. 

Mast,  w.  s.     "^      Sax.  ma;j-t;  Fr.  Teut.  Belg. 

Mast'ed,  af/;.  J- Dan.  and   Swed.   mast;  Span. 

Mast'less.  y  mastil ;  of  Goth.  mcEst  (tree); 
the  biggest  or  chief  tree  (Thomson).  See  Mast. 
The  upright  beam  or  post  of  a  vessel  on  which 
the  sails,  &c.,  are  fixed ;  masted  is  furnished  with 
a  mast  or  masts. 

Ten  masts  attached  make  not  the  altitude 

That  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fallen 

Shakspeare. 

He  dropped  his  anchors,  and  his  oars  he  plyed  ; 
Furled  every  sail,  ai.d,  drawing  dovyn  the  must, 
His  vessel  moored.  Uryden's  Vlryil. 

But  now  there  came  a  flash  of  hope  once  more  ; 

Day  broke,  and  the  wind  lulled ;  the  masts  were 
gone. 
The  leak  increased ;  shoals  round  her,  but  no  shore, 

The  vessel  swam,  yet  still  she  held  her  own. 

Biiron. 

A  Mast  is  a  long  round  piece  of  timber,  ele- 
vated perpendicularly  upon  the  keel  of  a  ship, 
to  which  are  attached  tlie  yards,  the  sails,  and 
the  rigging.  A  mast,  witli  regard  to  its  length,  is 
either  formed  of  one  single  piece,  which  is  called 
a  pole-mast,  or  composed  of  several  pieces  join- 
ed togellier,  each  of  which  retains  the  name  of 
mast  separately.  The  lowest  of  these  is  accord- 
ingly named  the  lower-mast,  the  next  in  heigiit 
is  the  top-mast,  which  is  erected  at  the  head  of 
the  former;  and  the  highest  is  the  top-gallant 
mast,  which  is  prolonged  from  the  upper  end  of 
the  top-mast.  Thus  the  two  last  are  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  first  upwards.  The  lower 
mast  is  fixed  in  the  ship  by  the  sheers  :  the  foot, 
or  heel  of  it,  rests  in  a  block  of  timber  called  the 
step,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  kelson :  and  the 
top-mast  is  attached  to  the  liead  of  it  by  the  cap 
and  the  trestle-trees.  The  latter  of  these  are  two 
strong  bars  of  timber,  supported  by  two  promi- 
nences, which  are  shoulders  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  mast,  a  little  under  its  upper  end  ; 
athwart  these  bars  are  fixed  tlie  cross  trees,  upon 
which  the  frame  of  the  top  is  supported.  Be- 
tween the  lower  mast-head  and  the  foremast  of 


the  cross-trees,  a  square  space  remains  vacant, 
the  sides  of  whicii  are  bounded  by  the  two  tres- 
tle-trees. Perpendicularly  above  this  is  the 
foremost  hole  in  the  cap,  in  whose  after-hole  is 
solidly  fixed  the  head  of  the  lower-mast.  The 
top-mast  is  erected  by  a  tackle,  whose  efllbrt  is 
communicated  from  the  head  of  the  lower-mast 
to  the  foot  of  the  top-mast ;  and  the  upper  end  of 
the  latter  is  accordingly  guided  into  and  convey- 
ed up  through  the  holes  between  the  trestle-trees 
and  the  cap,  as  above  mentioned.  Besides  the 
parts  already  mentioned  in  the  construction  of 
masts,  with  respect  to  their  length,  the  lower 
masts  of  the  largest  ships  are  comjiosed  of  several 
pieces  united  into  one  body.  As  these  are  ge- 
nerally the  most  substantial  parts  of  various 
trees,  a  mast,  formed  by  this  assemblage,  is  justly 
esteemed  much  stronger  than  one  consisting  of 
any  single  trunk,  whose  internal  solidity  may  be 
very  uncertain.  The  whole  is  secured  by  several 
strong  Iioops  of  iron,  driven  on  the  outside  of  the 
mast,  where  they  remain  at  proper  distances. 
The  principal  articles  to  be  considered  in  equip- 
ping a  ship  with  masts  are,  1.  the  number;  2. 
their  situation  in  the  vessel ;  and  3.  their  height 
above  the  water.  The  masts  being  used  to  ex- 
tend the  sails  by  means  of  their  yards,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  if  their  number  were  multiplied 
beyond  what  is  necessary,  the  yards  must  be  ex- 
tremely short,  that  they  may  not  entangle  each 
other  in  working  the  ship,  and  consequently 
their  sails  will  be  very  narrow,  and  receive  a 
small  portion  of  wind.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  masts  in  the 
vessel,  the  yards  will  be  too  large  and  heavy,  so 
as  not  to  be  managed  without  difficulty. 

The  most  advantageous  position  of  the  masts 
is  undoubtedly  that  from  which  there  results 
an  equilibrium  between  the  resistance  of  the 
water  on  the  body  of  the  ship  on  one  part,  and 
of  the  direction  of  their  effort  on  the  other.  By 
every  other  position  this  equilibrium  is  destroy- 
ed, and  the  greatest  effort  of  tlie  masts  will 
operate  to  turn  the  ship  horizontally  about  its 
direction  ;  a  circumstance  which  retards  her  ve- 
locity. It  is  counterbalanced,  indeed,  by  the 
helm  ;  but  the  same  inconvenience  still  continues  ; 
for  the  force  of  the  wind,  having  the  resistance  of 
the  helm  to  overcome,  is  not  entirely  employed 
to  push  the  vessel  forward.  The  axis  of  the  re- 
sistance of  the  water  should  tliei;  be  previously 
determined,  to  discover  the  place  of  the  main- 
mast, in  order  to  suspend  the  efforts  of  the  water 
equally,  and  place  the  other  masts  so  as  that  their 
particular  direction  will  coincide  with  that  of  the 
main-mast.     See  Ship-Building. 

The  exact  height  of  the  masts,  in  proportion 
to  the  form  and  size  of  tiie  ship,  remains  yet  a 
problem  to  be  determined.  The  more  the  masts 
are  eleva-ted  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  the 
greater  will  be  the  surface  of  sail  which  they  are 
enabled  to  present  to  the  wind  ;  so  far  an  addi- 
tional height  seems  to  have  been  advantageous. 
But  this  advantage  is  diminished  by  the  circular 
movement  of  the  mast,  which  causes  the  vessel 
to  stoop  to  its  effort ;  and  this  inclination  is  in- 
creased in  pro])ortion  to  the  additional  hcigiit  of 
the  mast,  an  inconvenience  which  it  is  necessary 
to  guard  against.    To  reconcile  these  dilfer6nce.s 
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it  is  certain  that  tlie  hei'^lit  of  the  mast  ought  to 
be  detennined  by  the  inclination  of  the  vessel, 
and  that  the  point  of  her  greatest  inclination 
siiould  be  tiie  term  of  this  height  above  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity. 

PllGPORTIONS    FOR    THE    LeNGTHS    AND    DlAME- 

TEUS  OF  Masts  in  the  Royal  Navy,  from 
Falconer. 

I^erigtlis  of  mastx. — The  length  of  the  lower- 
deck  and  extreme  breadth  being  added  together, 
the  half  is  the  length  of  the  maia-mast  ;  thus  the 
length  of  the  lower-deck  of  a  seventy-four-gun 
ship  is  17(5  feet ;  breadth,  extreme,  forty-eight 
feet  eight  inches ;  added  together,  they  make 
224  feet  eight  inches.  The  half,  or  112  feet  four 
inches,  is  the  lei;glh  of  the  main-mast ;  which 
being  determined,  the  other  masts  bear  the  fol- 
lowing proportion  : — 

Fore-mast,  eight-ninths  of  the  main-mast. 

Mizen-mast,  100  guns,  seven-eighths ;  ninety 
guns  to  fifty,  six-sevenths ;  forty-four  guns  to 
twenty,  five-sixths  of  the  main-mast. 

In  sloops,  the  mizen-mast  is  three-fourths  ot 
the  main-mast. 

When  tlie  mizen-mast  steps  on  the  lower-deck, 
the  depth  of  the  hold  is  to  be  deducted  from  the 
length  here  given.  This  method  is  now  generally 
practised  in  the  royal  navy. 

JMain-topmast,  three-fifths  of  the  main-mast. 

Fore-topmast,  eight-ninths  of  the  main-top- 
mast. 

Mizen-topmast,  three-fourths  of  the  main-top- 
mast. 

In  sloops,  the  mizen-topmast  is  five-sevenths 
of  the  main-topmast. 

Topgallant-masts,  one-half  the  length  of  the 
topmast. 

Bowsprits,  of  eighty-gun  ships  and  upwards, 
seven-elevenths  of  their  main-masts.  Bowsprits 
of  seventy-four  gun  ships,  and  under,  three-fifths 
of  their  main-masts. 

Brig's  main-masts.  The  depth  in  tlie  hold  is 
added  to  the  length  and  breadth,  and  one-half  is 
the  length  of  the  main-mast. 

Cutter's  main-masts.  Add  together  the  lengtli 
of  the  deck,  the  breadth  extreme,  and  depth  in 
the  hold  ;  and  three-quarters  of  that  sura  is  the 
length  of  the  main-mast. 

T/ic  (liuinettrs  of  masts. — Main  and  fore-masts, 
of  ships  of  100  to  fifty  guns  inclusive,  are  one 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  partners  to  every  yard  in 
length.  Ships  of  forty-four  to  tliirty-two  guns, 
inclusive,  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  to  every  yard  in 
length.  And  ships  of  twenty-eight  guns,  and 
under,  seven-eighths  of  nn  inch  to  every  yard  in 
the  length. 

Main-masts  of  brigs,  one  inch  to  every  yard  in 


length  ;  and  the  fore-mast  nine-tenths  of  the  dia- 
metei  of  the  main-inast. 

Masts  of  cutters,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  to  every  yard  in  length. 

Mizen-masts  of  ships  of  100  to  sixty-four  gun.-*, 
inclusive,  ihrce-fifths  of  the  diameter  of  the  main- 
mast. Fifty-gun  ships,  and  under,  two-thirds  of 
the  diameter  of  the  main-mast. 

Main  and  fore-topmasts,  one  inch  to  every  yard 
in  the  length  of  the  fore-topmasts. 

Mizen-topmasts,  seven-tenths  of  the  diameter 
of  the  main-topmast. 

Topgallant-masts,  one-inch  to  every  yard  in 
their  lengths. 

Royal-masts,  two-thirds  of  the  diameter  of 
their  topgallant-masts. 

Bowsprits  of  ships  of  100  to  sixty-four  guns 
inclusive,  two  inches  less  than  the  diameter  of 
the  main-mast.  In  fifty  gun  ships,  and  under, 
the  same  diameter  as  the  main-mast. 

Proportions  for  tue  Lengths  and  Diameters 
OF  Booms. 

Lengths  of' booms. — Lower-studding  sail-booms, 
five-ninths  of  the  mam-yard. 

Top-studding  sail-booms,  one-half  the  length 
of  the  yards  they  go  on. 

Flymg  jib-boom,  five-sevenths  of  the  bowsprit. 

Driver-boom,  the  same  lengtli  as  the  main- 
lopsail-yard. 

Diameter  of  booms. — Studding  sail-booms,  one 
inch  to  every  five  feet  in  the  length. 

Flying  jib-booms,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  to 
every  yard  in  the  length. 

Driver-boom,  the  same  as  the  fore-topsail- 
yard. 

Proportions  for  the  Lengths  and  Diameters 
OF  Masts,  &c.,  for  Sloops,   Smacks,  and 

IIOYS. 

Lengths  of  the  masts,  ^c— INIast  and  topmast 
in  one,  thrice  and  three-fourths  the  whole  length. 

Mast  to  the  rigging-stop  or  hounds,  three- 
fourths  the  whole  length. 

Mast  and  topmast  to  the  stop  of  the  topmast, 
forty-one  parts  of  the  whole  length. 

Topgallant-mast  to  the  rigging  stop,  Ibur- 
sevenths  of  the  length  of  the  mast. 

Boom,  two-thirds  of  the  mast. 

Gaff,  three-fifths  of  the  boom. 

Diameter  of  the  masts,  4t.— Mast,  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  to  every  foot  in  length. 

Topgallant-mast,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  to 
every  foot  in  length. 

Boom,  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  to  every  foot 
in  length. 

Gaff,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  every  foot  in 
lenuth. 
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MASTER,  H.  s.  S 
Mas'teudom,  n.  s. 
Mas'terhand, 
Mas'terjest, 
Mas'terkey, 
Mas'tersinew, 
Mas'terstring, 
Mas'terstroke, 
Mas'terless,  adj. 
Mas'terly,  adj.  &  adv 
Mas'terpiece,  n.s. 
Mas'tership, 
Mas'terteeth, 
Mas'terwort, 
Mastery. 
academical  dignity 


V.  a.  \  Sax.  in!Ept:(chieO; 
Gotli.  mcestur ; 
Teat,  meisieu;  Fr. 
maistre ;  Ital.  inus- 
tre;  Lat.  mugister. 
A  cliief;  governor; 
director ;  owner ; 
-  possessor;  com- 
mander of  a  vessel ; 
teacher  :  hence  on 3 
skilled  in  a  science 
or  pursuit;  a  com- 
pellation  of  respect 
used  to  young  gen- 
J  tlemen ;  a  title  of 
to  master  is  to  rule  ;  go- 
vern ;  subdue ;  execute  with  skill :  masterdom 
is  rule;  dominion  (obsolete):  masterless,  want- 
ing a  master  or  owner  :  masterly,  with  a  master's 
skill ;  skilful ;  artful :  mastership  and  mastery, 
dominion ;  rule  ;  superiority ;  chief  work  ;  skill : 
masterwort,  a  plant. 

As  a  wise  mas(er-builder  I  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion, and  another  buildeth  thereon.      1  Cor.  iii.  10. 

If  a  man  strive  for  maaterks,  yet  is  he  not  crowned 
except  he  strive  lawfully.  2  Tim.  ii.  5. 

An  unhappy  master  is  he  that  is  made  cunning  by 
many  shipwrecks ;  a  miserable  merchant,  that  is  nei- 
ther rich  nor  wise,  but  after  so.ne  bankrouts. 

Ascham's  Schoolmaster. 
When  all  was  past  he  took  his  forlorn  weed, 
His  silver  shield  now  idle  imisterlsss. 

Faerie  Qucene. 
But  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants. 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself 
Are  yours,  my  lord. 

Shahspeare.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Chief  masier-gunner  am  I  of  this  town. 
Something  I  must  do  to  procure  me  grace. 

Shakspeare. 
A  sailor's  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her  lap  ; 
Her  husband  's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  the  Tyger. 

Id. 
Great,  and  increasing;  but  by  sea 
He  is  an  absolute  master. 

Id.  Anton})  and  Cleopatra. 
Master  doctor,  you  have  brought  those  drugs. 

Shakspeare. 
Stand  by,  my  masters,  bring  him  near  the  king. 

Id. 
You  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  dispatch. 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom.       Id. 

The  foul  opinion 
You  had  of  her  pure  honour,  gains,  or  loses, 
Your  sword  or  mine  ;  or  mafterless  leaves  both 
To  who  shall  find  them.  Id.   Ctjmbeline. 

Thou  dost  speak  masterly, 
tToung  though  tliou  art.  Shakspeare. 

You  were  used 
To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits  : 
That  when  the  sea  was  calm  all  boats  alike 
Shewed  maslersliip  in  floating.     Id.  Corioluiius. 
If  divided  by  mountains,   they  will   fight  for  the 
mastery  of  the    passages    of  the   tops,   and    for   the 
towns  that  stand  upon  the  roots.      fialeif/h's  Essays. 

I  do  not  take  myself  to  be  so  perfect  in  the  trans- 
actions and  privileges  of  Bohemia,  as  to  be  fit  to 
handle  that  part :  and  I  will  not  offer  at  that  I  can- 
not master.  Bacon. 


Some  living  creatures  have  their  muster-nah  in- 
dented one  within  another  like  saws ;  as  lions  and 
dogs.  Id. 

The  great  mocking  master  mocked  not  then. 
When  he  said,  Truth  was  buried  here  below. 

Davies. 
The  princes  of  Germany  did  not  think  him  sent 
to  command  the  empire,  who  was  neither  able  to  rule 
his  insolent  subjects  in  England,  nor  master  his  re- 
bellious people  of  Ireland.  Jd, 

This  is  the  masterpiece,  and  most  excellent  part  of 
the  work  of  reformation,  and  is  worthy  of  his  ma- 
jesty. Id. 

Very  few  men  are  wise  by  their  ov/n  counsel,  or 
learned  by  their  own  teaching  ;  for  he  that  was  only 
taught  by  himself  had  a  fool  to  his  master. 

Bo.n  Jonson^s  Discovery. 
He  is  a  happy  man  that  hath  got  the  inastery  at 
home  ;  so  as  he  can  cross  his  will  without  a  mutiny, 
and  so  please  it  that  he  makes  it  not  a  wanton. 

Bp.  Hall. 
Humility  is  a  virtue  all  preach,  none  practise,  and 
yet  every  body  is  content  to  hear.      The  master  thinks 
it   good   doctrine  for  his  servant,  the  laity  for  the 
clergy,  and  the  clergy  for  the  laity.  Selden. 

'Tis  done  ;  and  'twas  my  masterpiece,  to  work 
My  safety   'twixt  two  dangerous  extremes  : 
Scylla  ana  Charybdis.  Denham's  Sophy. 

Beating  up  of  quarters  was  his  masterpiece. 

Clarendon. 
Chief  mastery  to  dissect. 
With  long  and  tedious  havock,  fabled  knights 
In  battles  feigned.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Who  shall  break  the  masler-jest, 
And  what,  and  how,  upon  the  rest? 

Hndihrns. 
He  could  attain  to  a  mastery  in   all    languages, 
and  found  the  depths  of  all  arts  and  sciences. 

Tillotson. 
If  gaming  does  an  aged  sire  entice. 
Then  my  young  master  swiftly  learns  the  vice. 

Dry  den. 
Spenser  and  Fairfax,  great  masters  of  our  language, 
saw  much  farther  into  the  beauties  of  our  numbers 
than  those  who  followed.  Id. 

Honour  burns  in  me,  not  so  fiercely  bright. 
But  pale  as  fires  when  mastered  by  the  light.    /,/. 

This  master-key 
Frees  every  lock,  and  leads  us  to  his  person.    Id. 
As  for  the  warmth  of  fancy,  the  masterly  figures, 
and  the  copiousness  of  imagination,  he  has  exceeded 
all  others.  Id. 

This  wonderous  masterpiece  I  fain  would  see  ; 
This  fatal  Helen,  who  can  wars  inspire.  Id. 

Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  renowned  in  fight. 
The  mastership  of  heaven  in  face  and  mind  Id. 

To  give  sufficient  sweetness,  a  mastery  in  the  lan- 
guage is  required ;  the  poet  must  have  a  magazine  of 
words,  and  have  the  art  to  manage  his  few  vowels  to 
the  best  advantage.  Id. 

Then  comes  some  third  party,  that  masters  both 
plaintiff'  and  defendant,  and  carries  away  the  booty. 

L' Estrange. 
This  is  the  case  of  those  that  will  try   masteries 
with  their  superiors,  and  bite  that  which  is  too  hard. 

/,/. 
Musters  and  teachers  should  not  raise  (lifticultics  to 
their  scholars  ;  but  smooth  their  way,  and  help  them 
forwards.  Locke. 

No  care  is  taken  to  improve  young  men  in  their 
own  language,  tiiat  they  may  thoroughly  understand, 
and  be  masters  of  it.  /'/. 

Obstinacy  and  wilful  neglects  must  be  mastered, 
ev3n  though  it  costs  l>lovvs.  Id.   On  F.ducalion. 
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MASTER    AND     SERVANT. 


The  best  sets  are  the  heads  got  from  the  very  tops 
of  the  root  ;  the  next  are  tlie  runners,  which  spread 
tVom  the  iiwsler  roots.  Mortimer's  Hushandrii. 

Masterwort  is  raised  of  seeds,  or  runners  from  the 
roots.  Id. 

Excuse 
The  pride  of  royal  blood,  that  checks  my  soul : 
You  know,  alas  !  I  was  not  born  to  kneel  ; 
'I'o  sue  for  pity,  and  to  own  a.master.        PhilUpt. 
Wisdom  and  virtue  are  the  proper (jualifications  in 
the  master  of  a  house.  Giuirdi<in. 

'i'o  the  Jews  join  the  Egyptians,  the  first  masters 
of  learning.  South. 

Let  those  consider  this  who  look  upon  it  as  a  piece 
of  art,   and  the  masterpiece  of  conversation,  to  de- 
ceive, and  make  a  prey  of  a  credulous  and  well-mean- 
ing honesty.  ^d. 
He  touched  me 
Even  on  the  tenderest  point,  the  master-string 
That  makes  most  harmony  or  discord  to  me. 
1  own  the  glorious  subject  fires  my  breast. 

Howe. 
When  I  have  thus  made  myself  master  of  a  hundred 
thousand  draclims,  1  shall  naturally  set  myself  on  the 
foot  of  a  prince,  and  will  demand  the  grand  vizir's 
daughter  in  marriage.  Addison. 

A  man  either  discovers  new  beauties,  or  receives 
stronger  impressions  from  the  masterlxj  strokes  of  a 
great  author  every  time  he  peruses  him.  Id. 

In  tlie  first  ages,  when  the  great  souls,  and  master- 
pieces of  human  nature,  were  produced,  men  shineil 
by  a  lohle  simplicity  of  behaviour.  J<l. 

lie  that  does  not  pretend  to  painting  is  not  touched 
at  the  commendation  of  a  muster  in  that  profession. 

Collier. 
Ye  skilful  masters  of  Machaon's  race, 
^Vho  nature's  mazy  intricacies  trace: 
'I'ell  linw  your  search  has  here  eluded  been, 
How  oft  amazed  and  ravished  you  have  seen 
The  conduct,  prudence,  and  stupendous  art, 
And  master-strokes  in  each  mechanic, part. 

Bluckmore. 
That  clearer  strokes  of  maste.rlii  design, 
Of  wise  contrivance,  and  of  judgment  shine, 
In  all  the  parts  of  nature.  Id. 

(jood  men  I  suppose  to  live  in  a  state  of  mortifica- 
tion, under  a  perpetual  conflict  with  their  bodily  ap- 
petites, and  struggling  to  get  the  mastery  over  them. 

Jitlerbiirif. 
The  reformation  of  an  habitual  sinner  is  a  work  of 
time  and  patience;  evil  customs  must  be  wHs^crerf  and 
subdued  by  degrees.  Calomy's  Sermoiis. 

Master  lay  with  his  bedchamber  towards  the  south 
sun  ;  miss  lodged  in  a  garret,  exposed  to  the  north 
wind.  Arbulhiint. 

'I'he  muster-sinew  is  a  large  sinew  that  surrounds 
the  hough,  and  divides  it  from  the  bone  by  a  hollow 
jilace,  wiiere  the  wind-galls  are  usually  seated,  which 
is  the  larsrest  and  most  visible  sinew  in  a  horse's 
body  ;  this  oftentimes  is  relaxed  or  restrained. 

Farrier's  Dictionunj . 

()  thou,  my  friend,  my  genius,  come  along, 

Tiiou  master-  of  the  poet,  and  the  song.  Pope. 

Musick  resembles  poetry  ;  in  each  ^ 

Are  nameless  graces  whicli  no  methods  teacii,      > 

And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach.  3 

Id. 
AVhere  there  are  little  masters  and  misses  in  a  house, 
they  are  impediments  to  the   diversions  of  the  ser- 
vants ;  the   remedy  is  to  bribe  them,  that  they  may 
not  tell  tales.  Swift. 

1  read  a  book  i  I  think  it  very  vuisteriy  written. 

Id. 
An'  when  they  meet  wi'  sair  disasters, 
Like  loss  o'  health,  or  want  o'  musters, 


Ye  maist  wad  think,  a  wee  touch  langer. 
An'  they  maun  starve  o'  cauld  an  hunger. 

Bnims, 
As  christians,  we  are  the  servants  of  Christ ;  and 
the  various  duties  whicli  servants  owe  to  their  masters 
in  any  degree,  those  we  owe  to  him  in  the  highest 
degree..  Mason. 

Master,  inagister,  vvas  a  title  frequent  among 
tlie  Romans ;  tliey  had  their  master  of  the 
people,  magister  populi,  who  was  the  dictator. 
Master  of  tlie  cavalry,  magister  equitum,  who 
held  the  second  post  in  an  army  after  the  dicta- 
tor. Under  the  late  emperors  there  were  also 
masters  of  the  infantry,  magistri  peditum.  A 
master  of  the  census,  magister  census,  who  liad 
nothing  of  the  charge  of  a  censor,  or  subcensor, 
as  the  name  seems  to  intimate ;  but  was  the  same 
with  the  propositus  frunientariorum. 

Master  at  Arms,  an  officer  appointed  to 
teach  the  ofKcers  and  crew  of  a  ship  of  war  the 
exercise  of  small  arms  ;  to  confine  and  plant 
sentinels  over  the  prisoners,  and  superintend 
whatever  relates  to  them  during  tlieir  confine- 
ment, lie  is  also  to  observe  that  the  fire  and 
lights  are  extinguished  as  soon  as  the  evening 
gun  is  fired,  except  those  which  are  permitted 
by  proper  authority,  or  under  the  inspection  of 
sentinels.  It  is  likewise-  his  duty  to  attend  the 
gangway  when  any  boats  arrive  aboard,  and 
search  them  carefully,  together  with  their  rowers, 
tliat  no  spirituous  liquors  may  be  conveyed  into 
the  ship,  unless  by  permission  of  the  command- 
ing officer.  In  these  several  duties  he  is  assisted 
by  proper  attendants,  called  his  corporals,  who 
also  relieve  the  sentinels  and  one  another  at  cer- 
tain periods. 

Master,  Grand,  a  title  given  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  orders  of  knighthood,  &c. ;  such  as  the  grand 
master  of  Malta,  of  St.  Lazarus,  of  the  golden 
fleece,  of  the  free-masons,  &c.  The  late  em- 
peror Paul  of  llussia  assumed  the  title  of  grand 
master  of  Malta,  upon  the  French  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  island  ;  but  did  not  live  to  enforce 
his  claim  to  it. 

jNIaster  and  Servant.  The  English  law  on 
this  subject  may  be  thus  considered. 

Sect.  I. — Of  the  Difeerent  KijfDS  of  Ser- 
vants. 

1.  The  first  sort  of  servants,  acknowledged  by 
the  laws  of  England,  are  menial  servants;  so 
called  from  being  intra  mosnia,  or  domestics. 
Alt  single  men  between  twelve  years  old  and 
sixty,  and  married  ones  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  all  single  women  between  twelve  and  forty, 
not  having  any  visible  livelihood,  are  compella- 
ble by  two  justices  to  go  out  to  service  in  hus- 
bandry or  certain  specific  trades,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  honest  industry  :  and  no  master  can  put 
away  his  servant,  or  servant  leave  his  master, 
after  being  so  retained,  either  before  or  at  the  end  of 
his  term,  without  a  quarter's  warning;  unless 
upon  reasonable  cause  to  bo  allowed  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace  :  but  they  may  part  by  consent,  or 
make  a  special  bargain. 

The  contract  between  servants  and  their  mas- 
ters arises  upon  the  hiring,  and  Blackstone  ob- 
serves, that,  if  the  hiring  be  general  without  any 
particular  time  limited,  the  law  construes  it  to  lie 


a  hiring  for  a  year,  upon  a  principle  of  natural 
equity,  that  the  servant  shall  serve  and  thp  master 
maintain  him  throughout  all  th'!  revolutions  of 
the  respective  seasons,  as  well  when  there  is  work 
to  be  done  as  when  there  is  not.  But,  according 
to  the  general  custom  which  has  of  late  years 
prevailed,  it  seems  that,  if  no  special  contract  be 
made,  a  menial  or  domestic  servant  is  entitled 
only  to  a  month's  warning  or  a  month's  wages  in 
(leu  of  It.  But  a  servant  for  moral  turpitude,  as 
mcontnience,  &c.,  may  be  turned  away  without 
notice.  Where  a  servant  is  hired  for  a  year  and 
during  that  time  falls  sick,  or  is  disabled,  in  his 
master  s  service,  the  servant  cannot  be  turned 
away  nor  any  part  of  his  wages  deducted. 
J\o  stamp  duty  is  requisite  on  a  memorandum  for 
the  agreement  or  hire  of  any  laborer,  artificer 
manufacturer,  or  menial  servant.  ' 

2.    Another  species   of  servants   are    called 
apprentices  (from  apprendre,  to  learn),  and  are 
usually  bound  for  a  term  of  years  by  deed  indent- 
ed or  indentures,  to  serve  their  masters,  and  be 
maintained    and    instructed  by    them.     This  is 
usually  done  to  persons  of  trade,  in  order  to  learn 
their  art  and  mystery;  and  sometimes  very  laro-e 
sums  are  given  with  them,  as   a  premium  for 
such  their  instructions :  but  it  may  be  done   to 
husbandmen,  nay  to  gentlemen  and  to  others.  And 
children  of  poor  persons  may  be  apprenticed  out 
by  the  overseers,  with  consent  of  two  justices, 
till  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  such  persons  as 
are  thought  fitting;  who  are  also  compellable  to 
tiike  them  ;  and  it  is  held,  that  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune,  and    clergymen,    are    equally  liable  with 
others  to  sucli  compulsion  ;  for  which  purpose 
our  statutes  have  made  the  indentures  obligatory, 
even  though  such  parish  apprentice  be  a  minor' 
Apprentices  to  trades  may  be  discharged  on  rea- 
sonable cause,  either  at  the  request  of  themselves 
and  masters,  or  at  the  quarter  sessions,  or  by  one 
justice,  with  appeal  to  the  sessions ;  who  may 
by  the  equity  of  the  statute,  if  they  think  it  rea- 
sonable, direct  restitution  of  a  rateable  share  of 
the  money  given  with  the  apprentice,  and  parish 
apprentices  may  be  discharged  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  two  justices.     But  if  an  apprentice,  with 
vvhom  less  than  £lO  hath  been  given,  runs  away 
rom  his  master,  he  is  compellable  to  serve  out 
his  time  of  absence,  or  make  satisfaction  for  the 
same  at  any  time  within  seven  years  after  the 
expiration  of  his  original  contract.     Indentures 
ot   apprenticeship   must   be    stamped.      In   all 
corporate  towns  they  must  also  be  enrolled,  and 
in  London  this  is  done  in  the  chamberlain's  of- 
fice. 

3.  A  third  species  of  servants  are  laborers  who 
are  only  hired  by  the  day  or  the  week,  and  do 
not  live  intra  mcenia,  as  part  of  the  family,  con- 
cerning whom  the  statutes  before  cited  have 
made  many  very  good  regulations;  1.  Direct- 
ing that  all  persons  wiio  have  no  visible  ef- 
fects nny  be  compelled  to  work.  2.  Defining- 
how  long  they  must  continue  at  work  in  summer 
and  winter.  3.  Punishing  such  as  leave  or  de- 
sert their  work.  4.  Empowering  the  justices  at 
sessions,  or  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  to'settle  dis- 
putes. 

4.  There  is  yet  a  fourth  species  of  servants  if 
they  may  be  so  called,  being  rather  in  a  superior. 
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a  ministerial,  capacity;  such  rs stewards,  factors 
and  baihffs:  whom,  however,  the  law  considers 
as  servants  pro  tempore,  willi  re-ard  to  such  of 
their  acts  as  affect  their  master's  or  employer's 
property.  '■     •' 

Sect.    IL— Of   the    Rights   and   Power    op 
THE  Master. 

1.  A  master  may  by  law  correct  his  appren- 
tice for  negligence  or  other  misbehaviour  so  it 
DC  done  with  moderation;  though,  if  the  master 
or  master  s  wife  beats  any  other  servant  of  full 
age.  It  is  good  cause  of  departure.  But  if  any 
servant,  workman,  or  laborer,  assaults  his  master 
or  dame,  he  shall  suffer  one  year's  imprisonment 
and  other  open  corporeal  punishment  not  extend- 
ing to  life  or  limb. 

According  to  the  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  34,  if  servants 
in  liusbandry  and  certain  artificers  and  laborers 
contract  to  serve  and  refuse  to  perform  such  ser- 
vice, or  absent  themselves  before  the  contract 
has  expired  or  be  guilty  of  any  misconduct, 
tliey  are  liable  to  be  committed  to  the  house  of 
correction  to  hard  labor  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing three  months,  or  in  lieu  thereof  the  whole 
or  a  proportional  part  of  the  wages  may  be 
deducted.  ■' 

Apprentices  misbehaving  or  abscond i no-  may 
be  punished,  under  the  authority  of  4  Gel.  IV' 
c.  34,  sect.  3,  by  the  abatement  of  the  whole  or 
part  of  their  wages,  or  be  committed  to  the  house 
of  correction  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three 
raontiis. 

2.  The  master  may  maintain,  that  is,  abet  and 
assist  his  servant  in  any  action  at  law  against  a 
stranger,  whereas,  in  general,  it  is   an  ofl^ence 
against  public    justice   to  encourage  surts   and 
animosities  by  helping  to  bear  expense  of  them, 
and  IS  called  in  law  '  maintenance.'     A  master 
also  may  bring  an  action  against  any  man  for 
beating  or  maiming  bis   servant:  but  in   such 
case  he  must  assign,  as  a  special  reason  for  so 
doing,  his  own  damage  by  the  loss  of  his  ser- 
vice;  and  this  loss  must  be  proved  upon  the 
trial.     A  servant  likewise  may  justify  an  assault 
I n  defence  of  his  master:  the  master  because  he 
has  an  interest  in  his  servant,  not  to  be  deprived 
of  his  service  :  the  servant  because  it  is  part  of 
Ins  duty  for  which  he  receives  his   wages   to 
stand  by  and  defend  his  master.     Also  'if  any 
person  do  hire  or  retain  a  servant,  being  in  the 
service  of  another,  from  which  the  servant  de- 
parteth  and  goeth  to  serve  the  other,  the  iniured 
party  may  have  an  action  for  damages  against 
both  the  new  master  and  the  servant  or  either  of 
them :  but,  if  the  new  master  did  not  know  that 
die  servant  was  retained  by  another,  no  action 
lies;  unless  he  afterwards  refuse  to  restore  him 
upon  information  and  demand.    The  reason  and 
foundation  upon  which  all  this  doctrine  is  built 
seem    to  be  the  property  that  every  man  has  in' 
the  service  of  his  domestics  ;  acquired  by  the 
contract  of  hiring,  and  purchased  by  giving"thcm 
wages.  ^ 


Sect.  III.— Or  the  Master's  LiAim.nY  for 
THE  Acts  of  his  Servant. 
I.  The  acts  which  a  servant  may  do  on  behalf 
of  Ins  master  seem  all  to  ].rocefd  upon  this  prin- 
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ciple,  that  the  master  is  answerable  for  them,  if 
done  by  iiis  command  either  expressly  given  or 
implied,  nam  qui  facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se. 
Therefore  if  the  servant  commit  a  trespass,  by  tlie 
command  or  encouragement  of  his  master,  the 
master  shall  be  guilty  of  it :  though  the  servant 
is  not  thereby  excused,  for  he  is  only  to  obey 
his  master  in  matters  that  are  honest  and  lawful 
If  an  innkeeper's  servants  rob  his  guests  the 
master  is  bound  to  restitution ;  for  as  there  is  a 
confidence  reposed  in  iiim,  that  he  will  take  care 
to  provide  honest  servants,  his  negligence  is  a 
kind  of  implied  consent  to  the  robbery,  nam  qui 
non  j)rohibet,  cum  prohibere  possit,  jubet.  So 
likewise  if  the  drawer  at  a  tavern  sells  a  man 
bad  wine,  whereby  his  healtli  is  injured,  he  may 
bring  an  action  against  the  master ;  for  although 
the  master  did  not  expressly  order  the  servant 
to  sell  it  to  that  person  in  particular,  yet  his 
permitting  him  to  draw  and  sell  it  at  all  is  im- 
pliedly a  general  command. 

2.  In  the  same  manner,  whatever  a  servant  is 
permitted  to  do,  in  the  usual  course  of  his  busi- 
ness, is  equivalent  to  a  general  command.  If  I 
pay  money  to  a  banker's  servant,  the  banker  is 
answerable  for  it.  If  I  pay  it  to  a  clergyman's 
or  a  physician's  servant,  whose  business  it  is  not 
to  receive  money  for  his  master,  and  he  embez- 
zles it,  I  must  pay  it  over  again.  If  a  steward 
lets  a  lease  of  a  farm,  without  the  owner's  know- 
ledge, the  ownep  must  stand  to  the  bargain  ;  for 
this  is  the  steward's  business.  A  wife,  a  friend, 
a  relation  that  use  to  transact  business  for  a  man, 
are  quoad  hoc  his  servants,  and  the  principal 
must  answer  for  their  conduct ;  for  the  law  im- 
plies that  they  act  under  a  general  command ; 
and  without  such  a  doctrine  as  this  no  mutual 
intercourse  between  man  and  man  could  subsist 
with  any  tolerable  convenience.  If  I  usually 
deal  with  a  tradesman  by  myself,  or  constantly 
pay  him  ready  money,  I  am  not  answerable  for 
what  my  servant  takes  up  upon  trust ;  for  here 
is  no  implied  order  to  the  tradesman  to  trust  my 
servant :  but  if  I  usually  send  him  upon  trust, 
or  sometimes  on  trust  and  sometimes  with  ready 
money,  I  am  answerable  for  all  betakes  up;  for 
the  tradesman  cannot  possibly  distinguish  when 
he  comes  by  my  order,  and  when  upon  his  own 
authority. 

3.  If  a  servant  by  his  negligence  does  any 
damage  to  a  stranger,  the  master  shall  answer 
for  his  neglect.  If  a  smith's  servant  lames  a 
horse,  while  he.  is  shoeing  him,  an  action  lies 
against  tlie  master,  and  not  against  the  servant. 
But  in  these  cases  the  damage  must  be  done 
while  he  is  actually  employed  in  the  master's 
service:  otherwise  the  servant  shall  answer  for 
his  own  misbehaviour.  Upon  this  principle  by 
the  common  law  if  a  servant  kept  his  master's 
fire  negligently,  so  that  his  neighbour's  house 
was  burned  down,  thereby  an  action  lay  against 
the  master ;  because  this  negligence  liappened  in 
his  service :  otherwise,  if  the  servant,  going  along 
the  street  with  a  torch,  by  neLcligence  sets  fire  to 
a  house ;  for  there  he  is  not  in  his  master's  im- 
mediate service :  and  must  himself  answer  the 
damage  personally.  But  now  the  common  law 
is,  in  the  former  case,  altered  by  stat.  6  Ann. 
c.  3,  which  ordains  that  no  action  shall  be  main- 


tained against  any  in  whose  house  or  chamber 
any  fire  shall  accidentally  begin;  for  their  own 
loss  is  sufficient  punishment  for  their  own  or 
their  servants'  carelessness.  But  if  such  fire 
happens  through  negligence  of  any  servant 
(whose  loss  is  commonly  very  little)  such  servant 
shall  forfeit  £lOO  to  be  distributed  among  the 
sufferers ;  and  in  default  of  payment  shall  be 
committed  to  some  workhouse,  and  there  kept  to 
hard  labor  for  eighteen  months.  A  master  is 
lastly  chargeable  if  any  of  his  family  layeth  or 
casteth  any  thing  out  of  his  house  into  the  street 
or  common  highway,  to  the  damage  of  any  indi- 
vidual, or  the  common  nuisance  of  his  majesty's 
liege  people :  for  the  master  hath  the  super- 
intendance  and  charge  of  all  his  household. 

In  all  die  cases  here  put  the  master  may  be 
frequently  a  loser  by  the  trust  reposed  in  his 
servant,  but  never  can  be  a  gainer ;  he  may  fre- 
quently be  answerable  for  his  servants'  misbe- 
haviour, but  never  can  shelter  himself  from 
punishment  by  laying  the  blame  on  his  agent. 
The  reason  of  this  is  still  uniform  and  the  same; 
that  the  wrong  done  by  the  servant  is  looked 
upon  in  law  as  the  wrong  of  the  master  himself; 
and  it  is  a  standing  maxim,  that  no  man  shall 
be  allowed  to  make  any  advantage  of  his  own 
wrong. 

4.  It  has  been  held  that  a  master  is  not  liable 
on  an  implied  assumpsit  to  pay  for  medical 
attendance  on  a  servant  who  has  met  with  an 
accident  in  his  service :  3  Bos.  and  Pul.  247. 

Sect.   IV. — Of   the   Rights   and   Remedies 
OF   THE   Servant. 

1.  By  hiring  and  service  for  a  year,  or  appren- 
ticeship under  indentures,  a  person  gains  a 
settlement  in  that  parish,  wherein  he  last  served 
forty  days. 

2.  Persons  serving  seven  years,  as  apprentices 
to  any  trade,  have  an  exclusive  right  to  exercise 
that  trade  in  any  part  of  England.  This  law, 
with  regard  to  the  exclusive  part  of  it,  has 
by  turns  been  looked  upon  as  a  hard  law,  or  as 
a  beneficial  one,  according  to  the  prevailing 
humor  of  the  times,  which  has  occasioned 
a  great  variety  of  resolutions  in  the  courts  of  law 
concerning  it ;  and  attempts  have  been  frequently 
made  for  its  repeal,  though  hitherto  without 
success.  At  common  law  every  man  might  use 
what  trade  he  pleased  ;  but  this  statute  restrains 
that  liberty  to  such  as  have  served  as  appren- 
tices, the  adversaries  to  which  provision  say, 
that  all  restrictions  (which  tend  to  introduce 
monopolies),  are  pernicious  to  trade.  The  advo- 
cates for  it  alledge,  that  unskilfulness  in  trades 
is  equally  detrimental  to  the  public,  as  mono- 
polies. This  reason  indeed  only  extends  to 
such  trades,  in  tlie  exercise  whereof  skill  is 
required ;  but  another  of  their  arguments  goes 
much  further,  viz.  that  apprenticeships  are 
useful  to  the  commonwealth,  by  employing  of 
youth,  and  teaching  them  to  be  early  indus- 
trious ;  but  that  no  one  would  be  induced  to 
undergo  a  seven  years'  servitude,  if  others, 
though  equally  skilful,  were  allowed  the  same 
advantages,  without  having  undergone  the  same 
discipline;  and  in  this  there  seems  to  be  much 
reason.     However  the  resolutions  of  the  courts 
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have  in  geiierul  rather  cuntineil  lliaii  extended 
the  restriction.  No  trades  are  held  to  be  within 
the  statutes,  but  such  as  were  in  being  at  the 
making  of  it:  for  trading  in  a  country  village 
apprentices  are  not  requisite,  and  following  the 
trade  seven  years  without  any  effectual  prose- 
cution (either  as  a  master  or  a  servant)  is  suffi- 
cient, without  an  actual  apprenticeship. 

3.  By  service  all  servants  and  laborers,  except 
apprentices,  become  entitled  to  wages  according 
to  their  agreement,  if  menial  servants ;  or,  if 
laborers  or  servants  in  husbandry,  according  to 
the  provisions  in  the  statutes  for  regulation  of 
such  servants. 

By  the  1  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  93,  the  custom  is  pro- 
hibited, which  prevails  in  some  places,  of  com- 
pelling workmen  to  receive  their  wages  in  pro- 
visions in  lieu  of  money.  And  persons  so 
offending  are  subject  to  a  penalty  of  £20,  besides 
other  forfeitures  by  the  previous  law,  and  costs. 
By  the  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  96,  there  are  several  salu- 
tary regulations  for  settling  disputes,  which  arise 
respecting  wages,  the  hours  of  labor,  the  finish- 
ing of  work,  the  finding  implements,  and  the 
compensation  to  be  given  for  any  new  or  altered 
manufacture.  These  disputes,  if  the  parties 
cannot  agree  to  submit  them  to  a  magistrate,  are 
decided  by  arbitrators  chosen  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  who  have  power 
to  examine  witnesses  on  oath,  and  magistrates 
may  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the 
award  may  be  enforced  by  distress  and  sale  of 
goods. 

4.  In  case  of  the  master's  bankruptcy,  the 
servant's  wages,  or  those  of  a  clerk,  are  usually 
directed  by  the  commissioners  to  be  paid  to  the 
extent  (if  due)  of  six  months'  wages.  And  the 
clerk  or  servant  may  prove  for  the  residue,  and 
receive  a  dividend  along  with  the  other  creditors. 
A  commission  of  bankruptcy  issued  against  the 
master^ischarges  the  apprentice,  and  a  propor- 
tion of  the  premium,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  must  be  repaid  by  the 
assignees  according  to  the  term  remaining  un- 
expired. 

5.  Apprentices  are  not  liable  to  impressment 
in  the  navy.  And,  if  they  enlist  into  the  army, 
they  are  liable  to  imprisonment  for  two  years 
and  hard  labor. 

6.  As  to  the  character  of  a  servant,  it  appears 
that  a  master  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  a  ser- 
vant a  character  ;  but  if  he  give  one  it  must  be 
true. 

No  action  can  be  maintained  if  the  character 
be  given  to  the  best  of  the  master's  knowledge, 
and  without  malice. 

Giving  a  false  character  of  a  servant,  or  a 
false  account  of  his  service,  renders  the  party 
offending  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20,  and  10s. 
costs.  And  a  servant  bringing  a  false  character, 
or  altering  a  certificate  of  character,  is  subject  to 
tiie  same  forfeiture. 

Master  of  A^.ts,  the  first  degree  taken  up 
in  foreign  universities,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Scotland  ;  but  the  second  in  those  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford;  candidates  not  being  admitted  to 
it  till  they  have  studied  in  the  university  seven 
years. 

Master  or  a  Snir,  an  officer  to    whom    is 


committed  the  direction  of  a  merchant  vessel, 
who  commands  it  in  chief,  and  is  charged  with 
the  merchandises  aboard.  In  the  Mediterranean 
the  master  is  frequently  called  patron,  and,  in 
long  voyages,  captain.  Tiie  proprietor  of  the 
vessel  appoints  the  master;  and  the  master  pro- 
vides the  equipage,  hires  the  pilots,  sailors,  &c. 
The  master  is  obliged  to  keep  a  register  of  the 
seamen  and  officers,  the  terms  of  their  contract, 
and  the  receipts  and  payments. 

Master  of  a  Ship  of  War  is  an  officer 
appointed,  by  the  commissioners  of  the  navy,  to 
take  charge  of  navigating  a  ship  from  port  to 
port  under  the  direction  of  the  captain.  The 
management  and  disposition  of  the  sails,  the 
working  of  a  ship  into  her  station  in  the  order  of 
battle,  and  the  direction  of  her  movements  in 
the  time  of  action,  and  in  other  circumstances 
of  danger,  are  'also  more  particularly  under  his 
inspection.  It  is  likewise  his  duty  to  examine 
the  provisions,  and  accordingly  to  admit  none 
into  the  ship  but  such  as  are  sound,  sweet,  and 
wholesome.  He  is  moreover  charged  with  the 
stowage ;  and  for  the  performance  of  these 
services  he  is  allowed  several  assistants,  who  are 
properly  termed  mates  and  quarter-masters. 

Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  an  officer  in- 
stituted by  king  James  I.  for  the  more  solemn 
and  honorable  reception  of  ambassadors  and 
strangers  of  quality,  whom  he  introduces  into 
the  presence. 

Master  of  the  Horse  is  reckoned  the  third 
great  officer  of  the  court,  and  is  an  office  of  great 
honor  and  antiquity,  and  always  (when  not  put 
in  commission)  filled  by  noblemen  of  the  highest 
rank  and  abilities.  He  has  the  management  and 
disposal  of  all  the  king's  stables  and  bred  horses. 
He  has  authority  over  the  equerries  and  pages, 
coachmen,  footmen,  grooms,  riders  of  the  great 
horse,  farriers,  and  smiths.  He  appoints  all  the 
other  tradesmen  who  work  for  the  king's  stables; 
and,  by  his  warrant  to  tlie  avenor,  makes  them 
give  an  oath  to  be  true  and  faithful.  In  short, 
he  is  entrusted  with  all  the  lands  and  revenues 
appropriated  for  the  king's  breed  of  horses,  the 
expenses  of  the  stable,  and  of  the  coaches,  lit- 
ters, &c.  He  alone  has  the  privilege  of  making 
use  of  any  of  the  king's  horses,  pages,  footmen, 
&:c. ;  and  at  any  solemn  cavalcade  he  rides  next 
the  king,  and  leads  a  horse  of  state. 

Master  of  the  Mimtia,  magister  militiac, 
was  an  officer  in  the  lower  empire,  created,  as  it 
is  said,  by  Dioclesian,  who  had  the  inspection 
and  government  of  all  tlie  forces,  with  power  to 
punish,  &c.,  somewhat  like  a  constable  of  France. 
At  first  there  were  two  of  these  officers  insti- 
tuted, tlie  one  for  the  infantry,  and  the  otlier  for 
the  cavalry  ;  but  the  two  were  united  into  one 
under  Constantine.  Afterwards,  as  their  power 
was  increased,  so  was  their  number  also;  and 
there  was  one  appointed  for  the  court,  another 
for  Thrace,  another  for  the  East,  and  another  for 
lilyria.  They  were  afterwards  called  comites, 
counts,  and  clarissimi.  Their  power  was  only  a 
branch  of  that  of  the  praifectus  pra;torii,  who  by 
ttiat  means  became  a  civil  officer. 

Master  of  the  Mint  was  anciently  the  title 
of  him  who  is  now  called  Warden  of  the  Mint; 
whose  office  is  to  receive  the  silver  and  bullion 
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which  comes  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  and  to 
talce  care  thereof. 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  a  patent  officer  for 
life,  wl-10  has  the  custody  of  the  rolls  and 
patents  which  pass  the  great  seal,  and  of  the 
records  of  the  chancery.  In  the  absence  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  or  keeper,  he  also  sits  as  judge 
in  the  court  of  chancery  ;  and  is  by  Sir  Edward 
Coke  called  his  assistant.-  He  hears  causes  in 
the  rolls  chapel,  and  makes  orders  and  decrees. 
He  is  also  the  first  of  the  masters  of  chancery, 
and  has  their  assistance  at  the  rolls  :  but  all 
hearings  before  him  are  appealable  to  the  lord 
chancellor.  He  has  also  his  writ  of  summons  to 
parliament,  and  sils  next  to  the  lord  chief  justice 
of  England  on  the  second  woolpack.  He  has  the 
keeping  of  the  parliament  rolls,  and  has  the  rolls- 
house  for  his  habitation ;  as  also  the  custody  of 
all  charters,  patents,  commissions,  deeds,  and 
recognisances,  which  being  madeof  rolls  of  parch- 
ment gave  rise  to  the  name.  Anciently  he  was 
called  clerk  of  the  rolls.  Concerning  the  au- 
thority of  the  master  of  the  rolls  to  hear  and 
determine  causes,  and  his  general  power  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  there  were  divers  questions 
and  disputes  very  warmly  agitated;  to  quiet 
which  it  was  declared,  by  stat.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  30, 
that  all  orders  and  decrees  by  him  made,  except 
such  as  by  the  course  of  the  court  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  great  seal  alone,  should  be  deemed  valid; 
subject  nevertheless  to  be  discharged  or  altered 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  so  as  they  shall  not 
be  inrolled  till  the  same  are  signed  by  his  lord- 
ship. In  his  gift  are  the  six  clerks  in  chancery, 
the  examiners,  three  clerks  of  the  petty  bag,  and 
the  six  clerks  of  the  rolls-chapel  where  the  rolls 
are  kept.  The  master  of  the  rolls  is  always  of 
the  privy  council. 

Master  of  the  Temple.  The  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  templars,  and  all  his  successors, 
were  called  magni  templi  magistri;  and,  ever 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  order,  the  clerical 
guide  and  director  of  the  house  is  called  by  that 
name.  There  were  also  several  other  officers 
under  this  denomination  ;  as,  master  of  the 
wardrobe,  with  a  salary  of  £2000  a-year  ;  mas- 
ter of  the  harriers,  with  £2000  a-year ;  master 
of  the  slag-hounds,  with  £800  a-year  ;  master 
of  the  jewel  office,  &:c.,  all  now  abolished. 

Masters  of  Chancery  are  usually  chosen 
out  of  the  barristers  of  the  common  law  ;  and  sit 
in  chancery,  or  at  the  rolls,  as  assistants  to  tiie 
lord  chancellor  and  the  master  of  the  rolls.  All 
these,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  queen  Ehzabeth,  were 
commonly  doctors  of  the  civil  law.  To  them  are 
also  committed  interlocutory  reports,  examination 
of  bills  in  chancery,  stating  of  accounts,  taxing 
costs,  &;c.,  and  sometimes,  by  way  of  reference, 
they  are  empowered  to  make  a  final  determina- 
tion of  causes.  They  have  time  out  of  mind  had 
the  honor  to  sit  in  the  house  of  lords,  though 
tliey  have  neither  writs  nor  patent  to  empower 
them ;  but  tliey  are  received  as  assistants  to  the 
lord  chancellor  and  the  master  of  the  rolls.  They 
had  anciently  the  care  of  inspectinc;  all  writs  of 
summons,  which  is  now  performed  by  the  clerk 
of  the  petty  bag.  When  any  message  is  sent 
from  the  lords  to  tiie  commons  it  is  carried  by 
the  masters  of  chancery.     Before  them  also  affi- 


davits are  made,  and  deeds  and  recognisances 
acknowledged.  Besides  these,  who  may  be 
called  masters  of  cliancery  ordinary,  being  twelve 
in  number,  of  whom  the  master  of  the  rolls  is 
reputed  the  chief,  there  are  also. 

Masters  of  Cuancery  Extraordinary, 
appointed  to  act  in  the  several  counties  of  Eng- 
land beyond  ten  miles  distance  from  London,  by 
taking  affidavits,  recognisances,  &c.,  for  the  ease 
of  the  suitors  of  the  court. 

Master  Load,  in  mining,  a  term  used  to  ex- 
press the  larger  vein  of  a  metal  in  places  where 
there  are  several  veins  in  the  same  hill.  Thus 
it  often  happens  that  there  are  seven,  sometimes 
five,  but  more  usually  three  veins  or  loads,  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  in  the  same  hill.  Of  these 
the  middle  vein  is  always  much  the  largest. 
This  is  called  the  master  load ;  and  the  others, 
which  lie  three,  two,  or  one,  on  each  side  of 
this,  are  called  the  concomitants  of  the  master 
load. 

MASTICA'TION,  n.  s.  }      Latin    masticatio  ; 

Mas'ticatory.  S  Or.  /la^i^ao).  Chew- 

ing :  a  medicine  to  be  chewed. 

Remember  masticutorks  for  the  mouth. 

Saccm 
In  birds  there  is  no  mastication,  or  comminution  of 
the  meat  in  the  mouth  ;  but  in  such  as  are  not  carni- 
vorous it  is  immediately  swallowed  into  the  crop  or 
craw,  and  thence  transferred  into  the  gizzard. 

Z?ai/  on  the  Creation. 
Mastication  is  a  necessary  preparation  of  solid  ali- 
ment, without  which  there  can  be  no  good  digestion. 

Arbuthnot. 
Salivation  and  masticatories  evacuate  considerably  ; 
salivation  many  pints  of  phlegm  in  a  day,  and  very 
much  by  chewing  tobacco.  Flayer  on  Humors. 

INlASTiCATroN  is  the  act  of  agitating  the  solid 
parts  of  our  food  between  the  teeth,  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  jaws,  the  tongue,  and  the  lips,  where- 
by it  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  impregnated 
with  saliva,  and  so  fitted  for  deglutition  and  a 
more  easy  digestion.     See  Anatomy. 

IMASTICH,  n.s.  Fr.  mastic;  Ital.  maxtko ; 
Lat.  mastiche.  A  kind  of  gum  or  cement.  See 
below. 

As  for  the  small  particles  of  brick  and  stone,  the 
least  moistness  would  join  them  together,  and  turn 
them  into  a  kind  of  mastich,  which  those  insects  could 
not  divide.  Addison. 

We  may  apply  intercipients  upon  the  temples  of 
mastich  ;  frontals  may  also  be  applied.       Wiseman. 

Mastich  is  a  kind  of  resin  exuding  from  the 
lentiscus  tree,  and  brought  from  Chio  in  small 
yellowish  transparent  grains,  of  an  agreeable 
smell,  especially  when  heated  or  set  on  fire.  See 
risTACUiA.  This  resin  is  recommended  in 
coughs,  dysenteries,  weakness  of  the  stomach, 
and  in  general  in  all  debilities,  and  laxity  of  the 
fibres.  Geoffroy  directs  an  aqueous  decoction 
of  it  to  be  used  for  these  purposes :  but  water 
extracts  little  or  nothing  from  this  resin,  llec- 
tified  spirit  almost  entirely  dissolves  it,  and  the 
solution  is  very  warm  and  pungent.  Mastich  is 
to  be  chosen  in  drops,  clear,  well  scented,  and 
brittle. 

Mastich  is  also  a  kind  of  cement,  composed 
of  the  above  gum  and  several  other  ingredients, 
formed   into  cakes,  for  the  use  of  the  lapidaries, 
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to  fill  up  cracks  in  stones,  &c.,  but  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  used  for  any  medicinal  purposes. 

MAS'TICOT,  n.  s.  Lat.  maruni.  An  oxyde 
of  lead.     See  Massicot. 

Grind  your  masticot  with  saffron  in  gum  water. 

Peacham. 
Masticot  is  very  light  because  it  is  a  very  clear 
yellow,  and  very  near  to  white. 

Dryden's  Dufresnoy. 
Masticot,  or  yellow  lead,  is  the  calx  or  ashes 
of  lead,  gently  calcined,  by  which  it  is  changed 
to  a  yellow  or  lighter  or  deeper  tint,  according 
to  the  degree  of  calcination.  Masticot  is  some- 
times used  by  painters,  and  it  serves  medicinally 
as  a  drier  in  the  composition  of  ointments  or 
plasters.  The  masticot,  which  is  used  by  the 
Dutch  as  the  ground  of  their  glazing,  is  prepared 
by  calcining  a  mixture  of  1  cwt.  of  clean  sand, 
44lbs.  of  soda,  sold  under  the  name  of  barilla, 
and  30lbs.  of  pearl  ashes. 

MAS'TIFF,  n.  s.  \      Fr.  mestif,  originally  of 
Mas'tives,  plu.    J  Goth,  incest,  greatness  ;  and 
t(eve,  a  dog.     A  large  species  of  dog. 

As  savage  bull,  whom  two  fierce  mastives  bait, 
When  rancour  doth  witli  rage  him  once  engore, 

Forgets  with  wary  ward  them  to  await, 
But  with  his  dreadful  horns  them  drives  afore. 

Spenser. 
When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastifja.ws, 
We  shall  hear  musick,  wit,  and  oracle. 

SImkspeare. 
Horror  of  sin,  like  a  sleeping  masliff,  lies  at  our 
door  ;  when  it  awakes  it  will  fly  on  our  throat. 

Bp.  Hall. 
When  we  knock  at  a  farmer's  door,  the  first  answer 
shall  be  his  vigilant  masti(j'. 

Move's  Antidote  against  Atheism. 
Soon  as  Ulysses  near  the  enclosure  drew. 
With  open  mouths  the  furious  niastives  flew. 

Pope. 
Let  the  mastiffs  amuse  themselves  about  a  sheep's 
skin  stuflfed  with  hay,  provided  it  will  keep  them  from 
worrying  the  flock.  .S'ltj/i. 

MAST'LTN,  n.  s.  Fr.  tnestcr,  to  mingle ;  or 
j)erhaps  corrupted  from  miscellane.  Mixed 
corn  ;  as  wheat  and  rye. 

The  toiher  for  one  lofe  hath  twaine 
Of  mastlin,  of  rie  and  of  wheat. 

Txisser's  Flusbandry. 
MASUAII,  a  principal  sea-port  of  Abyssinia, 
situated  on  an  island,  separated  from  the  conti- 
nent by  a  narrow  cliannel.  Masuah  Ray  lias  the 
town  of  Arkekovv  (Adulis)  on  its  southern  shore, 
before  whicli  is  anchorage  sheltered  from  all 
winds  except  those  between  east  and  north. 
The  town  of  Masuah  has  some  fortifications, 
the  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  reeds  lined  with 
mats.  This  is  the  principal  trading  place  of 
Abyssinia,  and  provisions  are  abundant  l)ut  dear : 
it  has  no  water  but  what  is  preserved  in  cisterns 
from  the  rains,  and,  this  not  being  sufficient, 
boats  are  constantly  bringing  this  article  from 
Arkekow. 

The  island  itself  is  only  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  half  that  breadth, 
-djout  one-third  of  wliich  is  occujiictd  l)y  houses. 
There  are  however  about  twenty  of  stone  taken 
from  the  sea,  and  exhibiting  the  remains  of  shell- 
lish  imbedded  in  it.  Masuah  in  early  times 
liossessed  a  share  of  the  trade  of  India  ;  but,  after 


it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  this  fell  to  de- 
cay. Its  situation,  however,  lenders  it  the  only 
mart  for  the  produce  of  Abyssinia.  Its  inter- 
course is  chiefly  with  Mocha  and  Jidda:  the 
imports  consisting  of  cotton  wool,  spices,  piece 
goods,  lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  European 
manufactures,  estimated  at  400,000  dollars  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  the  cotton  wool.  The  ex- 
ports are  rhinoceros'  horns,  gold,  ivory,  honey, 
slaves,  and  wax.  These  articles  are  brought 
from  the  interior  by  a  caravan,  which  arrives  in 
February.  The  government  demands  ten  per 
cent.,  ad  valorem,  on  all  im])orts  and  exports. 

MASULIPATAM,  or  Mlciilipatam  (Fish- 
town),  a  considerable  sea-port  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  district  of  CondapiUy,  and  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  territory,  and  in- 
habited by  artisans,  who  have  long  caused  it  to 
be  celebrated  for  the  fineness  and  brilliant  color 
of  its  cotton  cloths,  or  chintzes.  It  carries  on  a 
considerable  traffic  with  China,  Pegu,  Bengal, 
Persia,  and  Arabia.  The  harbour  is  capable  of 
admitting  vessels  of  300  tons,  and  is  the  best  port 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  An  oblong  fort 
(800  yards  long  by  600  broad)  is  situated  near 
the  sea  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  river ;  the  adjoin- 
ing grounds  may  be  inundated  at  pleasure,  and 
this  in  fact  constitutes  its  chief  defence.  The 
Black  Town,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north- 
west of  the  forts,  may  also  be  inundated.  Ma- 
.sulipatam  was  conquered  successively  by  the 
Maliometans  and  the  nizam  of  the  Deccan,  who 
made  it  over  with  the  province  to  the  French  in 
1751,  when  tliey  much  improved  the  town  and 
fortifications.  It  was,  however,  taken  by  the 
British  in  April  1759,  with  whom  it  has  remain- 
ed. It  is  the  residence  of  a  judge,  collector, 
ike,  of  the  district.  Long.  81'^  10'  E.,  lat.  le"* 
10'  N. 
MAT,  n.  s.  &  v.a.  }  Saxon  meatte  ;  Dan. 
Mat'ting,  7J.S.  ^  and  Teut.  viattc ;  Wei. 
mutt;  Ital.  inatta ;  Lat.  rnutta.  A  texture  of 
sedge,  flags,  cord,  or  rushes  :  to  cover  with  mats  ; 
to  weave  like  matting;  involve:  matting  is  syno- 
nymous with  mat,  n.  s. 

I  on  a  fountain  light, 
Whose  brim  with  pinks  was  platted  ; 
The  banks  with  daffadiliies  dight. 
With  grass  like  sleave  winmaHed.   Draiiton. 
The  women  and  children  in  the  west  of  Cornwall 
make  mals  of  a  small  and  fine  kind  of  bents  there 
growing,  which  serve  to  cover  floors  and  walls. 

Carew's  Surveti  of  Cornwall, 
Sometimes  beneath  an  ancient  oak, 
Or  on  the  viatled  grass  he  lies  ; 

No  god  of  sk'C])  he  did  invoke: 
The  stream  tluit  o'er  the  pebbles  flies, 
Witli  gentle  slumber  crowns  ids  eyes.   Drydcn. 
He  looked  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare. 
And  o'er  liis  eje-brows  hung  his  matted  hair.   Id. 
Keep  the  doors  and  windows  of  your  conservatories 
well  nuitled  and  guarded  from  the  piercing  air. 

i.veii/ii's  Kidendar. 
'J'lie  spleen  conslstctii  of  muscular  fibres,  all  matted, 
as  in  the  skin,  but  in  more  open  work. 

Grew's  Cosniuloi/ia . 
In    tlie    worst  inn's    worst   room,    with   mat    hall' 
hung. 
The  iloors  of  plaisler,  and  the  walls  of  dung. 

Vape. 
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Drawn  from  his  refuge  in  some  lonely  elm, 
That  age  or  injury  has  hollowed  deep, 
Where,  on  liis  bed  of  wool  and  vuitted  leaves, 
He  has  outslupt  the  winter,  ventures  forth 
To  frisk  awliile,  and  bask  in  the  warm  sun, 
The  squirrel,  flippant,  pert,  and  full  of  play. 

Cowper. 
MATADORE',  n.  s.  Span,  matador,  a  mur- 
derer. One  of  tlie  tliree  principal  cards  in  om- 
bre and  quadrille,  which  are  always  the  two 
black  aces,  the  deuce  in  spades  and  clubs,  and 
the  seventh  in  hearts  and  clubs. 

Now  move  to  war  her  sable  matadores, 
In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swarthy  I\Ioors. 

Pope. 
MATACHIN',  n.  s.     Fr.  matachin.     An  old 
dance. 

Who  ever  saw  a  matachin  dance  to  imitate  fight- 
ing :  this  was  a  fight  that  did  imitate  the  matachin  ; 
for  they  being  but  tiiree  that  fought,  every  one  had 
two  adversaries  striking  him,  who  struck  the  third. 

Sidney. 
MATAMBA,  a  country  in  the  interior  of 
South-western  Africa,  little  known  except  by  the 
reports  of  Portuguese  missionaries.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  mountainous,  and  as  giving  rise  to  the 
Barbela,  or  principal  branch  of  the  Zaire  or 
Congo;  but  this  is  not  confirmed.  It  is  said  to 
be  about  150  miles  square,  partly  occupied  by 
the  Giagas,  a  people  the  terror  of  this  part  of 
Africa.  Umbe  Upper  and  Lower,  Ganghelli 
Upper  and  Lower,  and  Bondo,  are  mentioned  as 
its  provinces. 

MATAIIO,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
twenty  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Barcelona,  near  the 
sea.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town, 
the  former  being  of  great  antiquity  and  preserv- 
ing the  walls  and  gates  of  a  remote  age.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  place  of  note  under  the 
Romans,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Illuro  of 
Ptolemy  and  Pomponius  Mela.  The  New  Town 
lies  between  the  Old  Town  and  the  sea,  and  has 
its  streets  wide,  straight,  and  regular.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  painted  in  fresco.  Mataro  is  one 
of  the  few  towns  in  Spain  that  are  on  the  in- 
crease :  its  population,  in  1770  only  10,000,  now 
amounts,  it  is  said,  to  25,000.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  manufactures  of  laces,  calico,  silk  and 
cotton  stockings,  silk  stuffs  and  velvets,  ribands 
and  silk  twist,  canvas  and  leather.  Bay  salt  is 
collected  along  the  shore  ;  and  the  neighbour- 
hood affords  both  wine  and  brandy.  A  small 
stream,  called  La  Riera,  runs  through  the  Old 
Town,  and  the  supply  of  water  is  good.  Ma- 
taro contains  an  hospital,  a  parish  church,  and 
five  chapels  belonging  to  monasteries  and  con- 
vents. Long.  2°  28'  24"  E.,  lat.  41°  32'  26"  N. 
MATAV'AI  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island  of  Otaheite,  opening  to  the  north- 
west. The  entrance  is  between  a  reef  and  sunken 
rock;  but  ships  when  in  are  well  sheltered 
against  all  winds,  except  those  from  the  west 
and  north-west.  Long.  1 49°  36'  W.,  lat.  1 7°  29'  S. 
Matavai  Point,  a  cape  on  the  island  of  Ota- 
heite, in  long.  210°  22'  E.,  lat.  17°  29'  S. 

MATCH,  n.s.  &v.  n.-\      Saxon  maca  ;  Goth. 

RIatcii' 

Matci.  ..^.,.., 

Match'lessli,  flrfy.   ia    near   relative).     A 

Matcii'makkk,  v.  s.    J  pair ;  one  thing  or  per- 


-  — J,- —   — ,  — .  ..     _„   „. 

'ClI,  n.s.  &  V.  n."N  Saxon  maca  ;  Goth. 
z\i \v,v.z,  adj.  f  7i)agds]i,i)2ake ;  Danish 
3h'less,  y  mage  (the  Goth,  mag  is 


son  that  equals  another ;  hence  one  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  a  marriage  :  also  a  contest,  or  a  person 
considered  as  equal  to  another  in  conflict :  to 
match  is  to  be  equal  to ;  show  or  oppose  as  an 
equal ;  suit ;  proportion ;  marry  or  give  in  mar- 
riage ;  be  married  ;  suit :  matchable  is  suitable  ; 
equal ;  corresponding  :  matchless,  unequalled  :  a 
matchmaker,  one  who  contrives  marriages;  often 
a  person  of  equal  respectability  witii  the  maker 
of  the  following  article. 

A  thing  that  may  luckily  fall  out  to  him  that  hath 
the  blessing  to  match  with  some  heroical-minded 
lady.  Sidney. 

Ye,  whose  high  worths  surpassing  paragon. 
Could  not  on  earth  have  found  one  fit  for  mate, 

Ne  but  in  heaven  matchable  to  none. 
Why  did  you  stoop  unto  so  lowly  stated       Spenser. 
Great  king, 
I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray, 
To  match  ye  where  I  hate. 

Shakspeare.  King  Lear. 
Shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  foes, 
And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears. 

Shakspeare, 
The  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable  ;  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities, 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter. 

Shakspeare. 
No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.  Id. 

O  thou,  good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live  and  work 
To  rnatch  thy  goodness  ?  life  will  be  too  short, 
And  every  measure  fail  rae.  Id.  King  Lear. 

1  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred. 

Shakspeare. 
She  inherited  a  fair  fortune  of  her  own,  and  was 
very  rich  in  a  personal  estate,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  the  richest  nuUch  of  the  West.  Clarendon. 

Thou  dost  protest  thy  love,  and  wouldest  it  show 
By  matching  her,  as  she  would  match  her  foe. 

Donne. 
Unequal  matches  are  seldom  prosperous. 

Bp.  Hall. 
Them  willingly  they  would  have  still  retained, 
And  matched  unto  the  prince.       Daniel's  Civil  War. 
Eter.-ial  might 
To  match  with  their  inventions  they  presumed 
So  easy,  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn. 

Milton. 
You  came  to  him  to  know 
If  you  should  carry  me,  or  no  ; 
And  would  have  hired  liim  and  his  imps 
To  be  your  matchmakers  and  pimps,     llrtdibras. 
Let  poets  match  their  subject  to  their  strength, 
And  often  try  what  weight  they  can  support. 

Itoscommon. 
This  happy  day  two  lights  are  seen, 
A  glorious  saint,  a  matchless  queen.         ffaller. 
Love  doth  seldom  suffer  itself  to  be  confined  by 
otiier  matches  than  those  of  its  own  making.  Boyle. 
Let    tygers   match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with 
sheep, 
And  every  creature  couple  with  his  foe.        Dryden. 
All  creatures  else  are  much  unworthy  thee. 
They  mxitched,  and  thou  alone  art  left  for  me. 

Id. 
Much  less,  in  arms,  oppose  thy  matchless  force, 
When  thy  sharp  spurs  shall  urge  thy  foaming  horse. 

The  goat  was  mine,  by  singing  fairly  won. 
A  solemn  match  was  made  ;  he  lost  the  prize. 

hi. 
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With  him  she  strove  to  join  Lavlnia's  hand. 
But  dire  portents  the  purposed  match  withstand. 

Id. 
Tne  shepherd's  kalendar  of  Spenser  is  not  to  be 
matched  in  any  modern  language.  Id. 

The  old  man  has  met  with  his  match. 

Spectator. 
A  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  survived, 
Would  n.it  have  matched  his  daughter  with  a  king. 

Addison. 
Governnent   mitigates    the  inequality    of  power, 
and  makes  an  innocent  man,  though   of  the  lowest 
rank,  a  iJiatch  for  the  mightiest  of  his  fellow-subjects. 

Id. 
When  a  man  thinks  himself  matched   to  one  who 
should  be  a  comfort  to  him,  instead  thereof  he  finds 
in  his  bosom  a  beast.  South. 

No  history  or  antiquity  can  match  his  policies  and 
his  conduct.  Id. 

Rline  have  been  still 
Matched  with  my  birth  ;  a  younger  brother's  hopes. 

Rowe. 
Those  at  land  that  are  not  matchable  with  any  upon 
ovr  shores,  are  of  those  very  kinds  which   are  found 
no  where  but  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  sea. 

Woodward's  Natural  History. 
The  natural  shame  that  attends  vice,  makes  them 
zealous  to  encourage  themselves  by  numbers,  and 
form  a  party  against  religion  :  it  is  with  pride  they 
survey  their  increasing  strength,  and  begin  to  think 
themselves  a  match  for  virtue.  Rogers. 

Employ  their  wit  and  humour  in  chusing  and 
matching  of  patterns  and  colours.  Swift. 

Match,  n.s.        }      Fr.  ineche  ;  lii\.  micchia  ; 

Match'maker.  S  Gr.  hvktiq.  Dried  fungus ; 
a  splinter  or  cord  used  to  set  fire  to  a  candle  or 
gun. 

Try  them  in  several  bottle  matches,  and  see  which 
of  them  last  longest  without  stench.  Bacon. 

lie  made  use  of  trees  as  matches  to  set  Druina  a 
fire.  Hoioel. 

Being  willing  to  try  something  that  would  not 
cherish  much  fire  at  once,  and  would  keep  fire  much 
longer  than  a  coal,  we  took  a  piece  of  match,  such  as 
soldiers  use.  Buyle. 

A  Match  is  a  kind  of  rope  slightly  twisted, 
and  prepared  to  retain  fire  for  the  uses  of  artil- 
lery, mines,  fire-works,  &c.  It  is  made  of 
hempen  tow,  spun  on  the  wheel  like  cord,  but 
very  slack ;  and  is  composed  of  three  twists, 
which  are  afterwards  again  covered  with  tow,  so 
that  the  twists  do  not  appear ;  lastly,  it  is  boiled 
in  the  lees  of  old  wines,  saltpetre.  Sec.  This, 
when  once  lighted  at  the  end,  burns  on  gradually 
and  regularly,  without  ever  going  out  till  the 
whole  be  consumed :  the  hardest  and  driest  match 
is  generally  the  best. 

MATCHING,  in  the  wine  trade,  the  art  of 
preparing  vessels  to  preserve  wines  and  other 
liquors,  without  their  growing  sour  or  vapid. 
The  method  is  as  follows: — Melt  brimstone  in 
an  iron  ladle,  and,  when  thoroughly  melted,  dip 
uito  it  sli])s  of  coarse  linen  cloth;  take  these  out 
and  let  them  cool:  this  the  wine-coopers  call  a 
match.  Take  one  of  these  matches,  set  one  end 
of  it  on  fire,  and  ])ut  it  into  the  bunghole  of  a 
cask ;  stop  it  loosely,  and  thus  suffer  the  match 
to  burn  nearly  out;  then  drive  in  the  bung  tight 
and  set  the  cask  aside  for  an  hour  or  two.  At 
tlie  end  of  this  time  examine  the  cask,  and  you 
v\iil   find  that  the  sulphur  has  communicated  a 
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violent,  punger.t,  and  suflbcating  scent  to  the 
cask,  witii  a  considerable  degree  of  acidity.  The 
cask  may  after  tiiis  be  filled  with  a  small  wine 
which  has  scarcely  done  its  fermentation  ;  and, 
bunging  it  down  tight,  it  will  keep  good,  and 
will  soon  clarify :  this  is  a  common  and  very 
useful  method ;  for  many  poor  wines  could 
scarcely  be  kept  potable  even  a  few  months  with- 
out it. 

MATE,  V.  a.  Fr.  mat,  matter ;  Span,  male, 
matur ;  Pers.  wiaf  (confounded).  To  confound, 
astonish,  subdue,  crush  :  obsolete. 

My  sense  she's  mated,  and  amazed  my  sight. 

Shakspearc. 
That  is  good  deceit 
Which  mates  him  first,  that  first  intends  deceit.   Id. 

Why  this  is  strange  ;  go  call  the  abbess  hither  ; 
I  think  you  are  all  mated,  or  stark  mad.  Id. 

The  great  effects  that  may  come  of  industry  and 
perseverance  who  knoweth  not  \  For  audacity  doth 
almost  bind  and  mate  the  weaker  sort  of  minds. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

Mate,  n.  s.  &  v.  a.  Sax.  maca  ;  Belg.  tnaet ; 
Isl.  mat.  See  Match.  A  companion,  husband, 
or  wife:  in  naval  afliairs  a  second  in  subordi- 
nation, as  the  master's,  surgeon's  mate,  &c. :  to 
mate,  is  to  match  ;  marry  ;  equal ;  and  hence  to 
oppose. 

I  that  am  frail  flesh  and  earthly  wight. 
Unworthy  match  for  such  immortal  mate. 
Myself  well  wote,  and  mine  unequal  fate. 

Faerie  Queene. 
Ensample  make  of  him  your  hapless  joy, 
And  of  myself  now  mated  as  you  see, 

Whose  prouder  vaunt,  that  proud  avenging  bey 
Did  soon  pluck  down,  and  curb  my  liberty.         Id. 
Go,  base  intruder  !  over-weening  slave ! 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates. 

Shakspeare. 
I  i'  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth. 
Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be, 
And  all  that  love  his  follies.       Id.  Henry  VI II. 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion, 
Must  die  for  love. 

Id.  AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well. 
You  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  you  :   there  sitting  where  you  durst  not  soar. 

Milton. 
Part  single,  or  with  mate, 
firaze  the  sea-weed  their  pasture,  and  through  groves 
Of  coral  stray.  Id.   Paradise  Losf. 

What  vengeance  on  the  passing  fleet  she  poured, 
Tlic  master  frighted,  and  the  mates  devoured. 

Koscommon . 
liCave  thy  bride  alone  : 
Go  leave  her  with  her  maiden  mates  to  play 
At  sports  more  harmless,  till  the  break  of  day. 

Dryden. 
Some  from  seeds  inclosed  on  earth  arise, 
For  thus  the  mastful  chesnut  mat:s  the  skies.   /</. 
Plmy  tells  us,  that  elephants  know  no  copulation 
with  any  other  than  their  own  proper  inate. 

AylijJ'e. 
Tier  faithful  mate  will  share  her  toil, 
Or  wi'  his  song  her  cares  beguile.  Burns. 

Mate  of  a  Mehchakt  Ship,  the  ofl^icer  who 
oomrnands  in  the  absence  of  the  ni;ister  thereof, 
and  shares  the  duty  with  him  at  sea;  being 
(•!inrgod  with  every  thing  that  regards  tlie  intcr- 
i!;il  management  of  t.ic  ship,  the  directing  her 
course,  and  the  government  of  her  cre^^. 
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Mate  of  a  Ship  of  Waii,  an  officer  under  the 
direction  of  the  captain,  by  whose  choice  he  is 
generally  appointed,  to  assist  liiin  in  the  several 
branches  of  his  dnty.  Accordingly  he  must  be 
particularly  attentive  to  the  navigation  in  his 
watcli,  &c.,  to  keep  the  log  regularly,  and  exa- 
mine the  line  and  glasses  by  whicli  the  ship's 
course  is  measured,  and  to  adjust  the  sails  to 
tlie  wind  in  the  fore  part  of  tlie  ship.  He  must 
pay  a  diligent  attention  to  the  cables,  and  see 
that  they  are  well  coiled  and  kept  clean  when 
laid  in  the  tier,  and  sufficiently  served  when  em- 
ployed to  ride  the  ship.      He  must  also  super- 


intend and  assist  the  stowage  of  the  hold,  taking 
special,  care  that  all  the  ballast  and  provisions 
are  properly  stowed  therein.  The  number  of 
males  allowed  to  ships  of  war  and  merchantmen 
is  always  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  vessel. 
Thus  a  first-rate  man  of  war  and  an  East  India- 
man  have  each  six  mates  ;  a  frigate  of  ten  guns, 
and  a  small  merchant-ship,  only  one  each;  and 
the  intermediate  ships  have  a  greater  or  smaller 
number,  according  to  their  sizes  or  to  the  services 
on  which  they  are  employed. 

MATER  DuiiA,  Mater  Pia  ;  two  membranes 
surrounding  the  brain.     See  Anatomy,  Index. 
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MATERIA  Medica  is  a  combined  term  which 
constitutes  in  a  manner  its  own  definition.  No 
one  who  hears  it  announced  can  for  a  moment 
be  at  a  loss  in  respect  of  its  signification.  In 
regard,  however,  to  what  the  term  should  pro- 
perly comprehend,  opinion  varies,  some  confin- 
ing the  materia  medica  to  the  designation  of 
those  substances  which  act  therapeutically,  or, 
in  other  words,  which  remedy  or  cure  disease ; 
while  others  extend  it  so  as  to  embrace  every 
material  which  assists  in  the  support  of  life  or 
the  nourishment  of  man.  Then  again,  the  term 
is  made  to  apply  to  compounds  by  some,  while 
others  restrict  its  signification  to  the  mere  articles 
of  medicine  as  presented  by  nature,  or  at  least 
as  em])loyed  without  being  made  to  undergo 
the  changes  operated  upon  them  by  chemical 
process  and  combination. 

In  tlie  present  article  we  shall  adopt  tlie  more 
limited  signification  of  materia  medica,  since  we 
have  treated  of  thealimentaria  (see  Aliment)  in 
another  part  of  the  work — and  because  we  think 
that,  when  made  the  subjects  of  formative  and 
chemical  and  combined  change,  medicines  ought 
then  to  be  considered  under  the  word  Phaumacy. 
In  tliis  separation,  indeed,  we  are  guidedby  still 
other  motives  ;  for  we  shall  by  adopting  it  prevent 
an  undue  and  disproportionate  length  in  this  ar- 
ticle, devoted  to  the  consideration  of  healing 
powers,  and,  by  deferring  the  account  of  phar- 
macy till  the  last  moment  of  alphabetical  per- 
mission, we  shall  be  better  enabled  to  carry  up 
its  alterations  and  improvements  (for  it  is  at  this 
time  undergoing  them  rapidly)  to  the  latest 
date. 

A  history  of  materia  medica  would  in  some 
sort  be  a  history  of  medicine  itself;  for  substances 
employed  in  the  cure  of  diseases  have  been  in 
a  measure  regulated  by  the  varying  opinions  of 
the  times  in  respect  to  their  mode  of  operating. 
Thus  although  the  materia  medica  of  Hippocrates 
was  comparatively  simple,  and  comprising  but  a 
few  articles,  it  was  still  more  simplified  by  his 
follower  Erasistratus,  and  we  have  had  an  exam- 
ple in  ourown  times  of  an  attem]n  so  to  reduce  and 
simplify  the  agency  of  medicine,  that  the  ])racti- 
tioner  of  this  school  would  lessen  the  list  of  ma- 
terials employed  in  medicine  almost  to  nihility. 
Our    readers  will   understand  that  we  ailude  to 


the  system  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  which,  were  it  to 
the  letter  correct,  would  do  away  altogether  the 
distinction  of  medicines  as  to  their  virtues  and 
influences,  and  make  the  materia  medica  a  mere 
compilation  of  natural  history. 

To  the  natural  historian  indeed,  after  all,  we 
have  been  more  indebted  for  the  progress  of  ma- 
teria medica  knowledge  than  to  the  medical 
theorists,  since  the  former  from  the  commence- 
ment of  time  has  pursued  the  plan  of  observation 
and  research,  and  has  been  less  trannnelled  in  his 
observatiun-s  on  properties  by  the  reigning  doc- 
trines of  the  times.  It  must,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted that,  wlien  to  the  description  of  plants 
the  ancient  naturalists  added  their  medical  vir- 
tues, they  often  did  so  in  the  spirit  of  extrava- 
gance and  hypothesis,  which  very  materially 
lessened  the  value  of  their  labors. 

The  materia  medica  has  further  been  much 
modified  by  place  and  circumstance,  that  is, 
accordingly  as  tlie  therapeia  of  medicine  was 
more  cultivated  in  one  than  another  part  of  the 
world,  so  were  more  or  less  copious  lists  of 
medicinal  articles  added  to  those  already  in  use. 
Tims,  when  tlie  study  of  medicine  was  princi- 
pally confined  to  Arabia,  the  attention  of  its  pro- 
fessors was  greatly  directed  to  additions  of  medi- 
cines, which  their  climate  and  their  connexion 
with  tlie  nations  still  further  east  had  introduced 
to  their  notice.  Indeed  it  was  in  this  part  of  the 
world  that  the  first  notion  was  given  of  that  ex- 
travagant proposition  which  assumed  the  possi- 
bility of  compounding  medicinals  into  such  a 
mixture  as  to  constitute  a  universal  medicine, 
or  elixir  vitaj.     See  Alcuemv  and  Cuemistry. 

As  thus  the  progress  of  the  science  has  been 
influenced  by  the  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
and  opinion;  so  has  the  method  in  which  the 
naturals  composing  it  should  be  arranged  and 
classified  been  the  subject  of  controversy : 
some  maintaining  the  propriety  of  disposing 
medicinal  articles  according  to  their  essential 
|)roperties,  others  according  to  their  therapeutic 
virtues  ;  others  again  have  pursued  the  principle 
of  natural  or  botanical  analogies,  while  an  alpha- 
betical arranuement  has  been  adopted  by  others 
under  the  conviction  that  all  classification  ex- 
cept a  literal  one,  causes  not  only  uncertainty 
but  rejietition.  Suppose,  for  example,  astringeucy 
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to  be  taken  as  one  of  the  headsjunderwliicli  me- 
dicinal substances  should  be  arranged,  the  very 
term  itself  involves  an  hypothesis,  some  contend- 
ing that  astringency  is  operated  in  one  way,  and 
some  in  another — then  the  plant  or  substance,  in 
question,  besides  being  possessed  of  an  astrin- 
gent property,  may  be  endowed  with  other  vir- 
tues, as  of  a  tonic  (if  the  latter  principle  of 
agency  be  admitted),  and  of  course,  under  the 
word  Tonic,  it  ought  to  be  inserted  again;  so 
that,  by  the  very  attempt  to  simplify  and  con- 
centrate, we  should  be  led  into  complication,  and 
diffuseness,  and  repetition  :  and  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  present  day,  we  are  not  so 
ready  to  admit  of  virtues  and  of  principles  of 
action,  as  was  formerly  the  case  ;  so  that  artifi- 
cial arrangements  now,  to  satisfy,  must  approach 
to  demonstrative  evidence,  as  nearly  as  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  physical  investigation  so  to  do ; 
otherwise  they  will  be  rejected  as  the  schemes 
of  fancy,  rather  than  admitted  as  the  oracles  of 
truth. 

It  was  under  these  impressions  that  the  mo- 
dern compilers  of  dispensatories  adopted  the  plan 
of  alphabetical  arrangement,  as  being,  if  not  so 
scientific,  certainly  less  liable  to  objections  of 
the  nature  above  adduced  than  any  other  ;  and 
the  three  writers  to  whose  labors  we  shall  be 
most  indebted  in  the  compilation  of  the  present 
article,  Thomson,  Duncan,  and  Paris,  have  pur- 
sued this  method.  As  Encyclopedists,  however, 
we  should  not  1  e  doing  justice  to  the  subject 
without  presenting  in  outline,  at  least,  the  prin- 
cipal schemes  which  have  been  proposed  on 
other  principles ;  and  we  shall  therefore  in  the 
first  place  give  our  readers  a  general  view  of  those 
which  have  been  the  most  entitled  to  considera- 
tion ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  article  we  shall  men- 
tion those  writers  whom  the  curious  may  con- 
sult as  authorities  on  the  science  about  which  we 
are  now  to  treat. 

We  select  the  schemes  of  CuUen,  Parr, 
Darwin,  and  John  Murray,  for  presentation  in 
outline. 

The  first  of  these  authors,  Dr.  Cullen,  divides 
the  materia  medica  primarily  into  nutrients,  and 
medicines.  Then  he  assumes  that  medicinal 
substances,  properly  so  called,  act  eidier  on  the 
solids  or  the  fluids  ;  and,  with  respect  to  those 
whose  agency  is  on  the  solids,  he  proposes  a 
subdivision  into  those  which  influence  the  solids 
as  dead  matter,  or  the  simple  solid  as  it  is  called 
in  opposition  to  the  vital.  Medicines,  the  action 
of  which  is  on  the  simple  solid,  are  astringents, 
tonics,  emollients,  and  corrosives  ;  those  which 
act  on  the  living  solid  are  stumulants  and  se- 
datives, including  narcotics,  refrigerants,  and  anti- 
spasmodics. 

In  the  second  general  class  of  medicines,  or 
those  which  actupon  the  fluids,  are  included  those 
wliich  either  produce  alteration  or  evacuation; 
the  medicines  whicli  produce  change  comprise 
attenuants,  inspissants  (mechanical  or  mate- 
rial change),  and  demulcents,  antacids,  ant- 
alkalines,  and  antiseptics  (the  changes  in  these 
last  instances  being  rather  chemical  than  merely 
formative). 

Then  the  medicines  which  produce  evacua- 
tion are,  the  errhines,  sialagogues,  expectorants, 
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emetics,  cathartics,  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  and 
emmenagogues. 

It  has,  however,  been  remarked,  by  a  modem 
writer,  that  Dr.  Cullen's  materia  medica  is  in 
some  sort  inconsistent  with  his  theory  of  medi- 
cine, since  the  fluids  in  tliat  theory  are  supposed 
always  to  be  acted  upon  in  subordination  to  the 
solids,  and  not  primarily.  The  reader,  by  turn- 
ing to  our  article  on  Medicine,  will  see  tiiatthis 
indeed  constitutes  one  of  tlie  main  peculiarities 
of  Cullen's  system,  that  it  assumes  the  solid 
fibre  to  be  the  regulator  of  all  changes  in  tlie 
body  (see  Medicine).  Cullen's  arrangement, 
however,  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one,  and  it  has 
been  adopted  by  many  writers  on  the  subject  of 
medicinal  influence. 

Dr.  Parr,  in  his  Medical  Dictionary,  proposes 
the  following  scheme  of  classification.  He 
makes  four  general  divisions,  viz.  into  those 
which  act  1st,  upon  the  living  solid;  2dly, 
upon  the  fluids  ;  3dly,  upon  the  simple  solid ; 
and  4thly,  upon  extraneous  bodies. 

Of  the  first  class,  his  divisions  are  into,  1st, 
those  which  increase  motion,  including  emetics 
acting  upon  the  stomach  ;  cathartics  upon  the 
intestines;  diaphoretics  upon  the  extreme  vessels; 
diuretics  upon  the  kidneys;  expectorants  upon 
the  bronchia? ;  errhines  upon  the  glands  of  the 
nose;  sialagogues  upon  the  salivary  glands;  em- 
menagogues upon  the  womb ;  stimulants  upon 
the  whole  body,  which  last  include,  cordials 
(cardiaca);  analeptics,  attractives  (attrahentia), 
and  discutients.  2dly,  Those  which  diminish 
motion,  in  which  are  comprehended  the  refrige- 
rants and  antispasmodics.  3dly,  Those  which 
lessen  tone,  or  sedatives.  4thly,  Those  which 
increase  tone,  or  tonics. 

The  second  class,  or  those  medicines  the 
agencyof  which  is  upon  the  fluids,  comprehends 
1st,  those  which  change  the  crasis  of  the  fluids, 
which  are  attenuants,  inspissants,  and  alteratives ; 
and  those,  2dly,  which  correct  acrimony,  includ- 
ing demulcents,  antacids,  antalkalines,  and  an- 
tiseptics. 

The  thi-rd  class,  or  those  substances  which 
operate  upon  the  simple  or  dead  solid,  compre- 
hend emollients,  corrosives  (erodentia),  and  as- 
tringents. 

The  fourth  are  the  antipoisonous  (alexiteria), 
the  lithontriptic  (medicines  for  calculous  con- 
cretions), and  the  anthelmintics  (worm  medi- 
cines). 

In  defence  of  this  arrangement,  Dr.  Parr  in- 
troduces into  his  Dictionary  a  few  remarks  which 
we  shall  subjoin. 

'These  classes  of  the  materia  medica  are  not 
so  numerous  as  to  require  what  is  usually  styled  a 
methodus,  and,  if  any  thing  were  sacrificed  to  the 
parade  of  systems  by  this  means,  it  would  be 
improperly  adopted.  Whatever  may  be  the 
merits  of  the  scheme,  it  has  no  disadvantages;  for 
the  arrangement  is  exactly  such  as  if  the  orders 
were  natural  and  independent ;  and  the  clavis 
limits  the  intention  of  the  group  with  peculiar 
accuracy.  The  evacuants  most  nearly  related 
follow  each  other;  and,  as  no  evacuation  can 
take  place  without  the  excitement  of  the  vessels 
as  muscular  organs  (query?),  so  in  the  following 
class  stimulantia,  where  the  nervous  system  is 
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more  generally  affected,  a  general  action  of  tlie 
vessels  of  the  whole  system  usually  accompanies 
(here  our  author  is  faulty  in  his  phraseology, 
and  we  think  his  patliology  rather  questionable). 
Of  the  synonymes  of  stimulants,  the  two  first, 
should  such  medicines  exist,  act  more  peculiarly 
on  the  nervous  system  ;  the  two  last  are  topical 
remedies.  The  distinction  between  general  and 
topical  medicines  usually  admitted  is  at  least 
useless,  if  not  injurious  ;  for  the  most  active  in- 
ternal medicines  are  often  powerful  topics. 

'  The  next  division  is  also  connected  with  some 
action  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  which  disap- 
pears in  the  second  class.  Resolvents  are  truly 
refrigerants,  for  discutients  occur  in  a  subse- 
quent part.  The  medicines  which  increase  tone 
are  included  under  tonica,  and  the  astringents 
are  referred  to  those  medicines  which  act  on  the 
simple  solid.  Some  certainly  act  on  both,  and 
astringents  sometimes  appear  to  be  tonics.  The 
medicines  which  diminish  tone,  diminish  also 
sensibility  and  excitability ;  and  we  have  added 
as  synonymes  anodyna  and  irritantia;  those 
which  possess  an  opposite  quality  are  associated 
in  idea  with  stmiulants. 

'  We  have  admitted,  with  hesitation  and  reluc- 
tance any  action  of  medicines  on  the  fluids, 
adoptmg  the  axiom  of  the  nervous  pathologists, 
that  the  constitution  forms  its  own  fluids.  Yet 
some  complaisance  is  due  to  many  excellent 
physicians  of  the  Boerhaavian  school,  and  it  is 
at  least  necessary  to  point  out  the  medicines 
which  have  been  employed  with  these  views. 
The  third  of  the  classes  of  the  first  division,  the 
alterantia,  is  vague;  yet  the  actions  of  medicines 
in  scurvy,  in  what  are  styled  scorbutic  eruptions, 
in  lepra,  and  in  some  other  cases,  must  be  col- 
lected into  one  group,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a 
more  proper  place.  In  the  second  division  we 
clearly  perceive  the  action  of  demulcents  on  the 
throat,  the  ston^ach  and  alimentary  canal,  the 
urinary  organs,  and  perhaps  the  oronchial  glands. 
The  antacids  and  antalkalines  are  at  least  useful 
in  the  stomachs,  and  some  medicines  undoubt- 
edly act  chemically  as  antiseptics. 

'  The  medicines  which  act  on  the  simple  solids 
afford  few  subjects  of  remark.  If  relaxants  are 
any  thing  more  than  'emollients,  they  bear  the 
same  reference  to  the  sedantia  that  the  astringents 
do  to  the  tonics ;  at  least  they  seem  to  act 
through  the  medium  of  the  simple  solid.  For 
these,  and  the  other  reasons  assigned,  the  astrin- 
gents are  referred  to  this  place.  The  last  general 
division  contains  classes  independent  in  their 
operation  on  each  other.  Lithontriptics  may  be 
only  antacids,  but  they  are  said  with  confidence 
to  dissolve  the  calculus.  Anthelmintics  may  be 
only  drastic  purgatives,  but  some  at  least  kill 
worms. 

*  It  is  a  common  objection,'  continues  our  au- 
thor, *  to  any  arrangement,  that  some  medicines 
possess  very  difl'erent  powers,  and  that  their 
proper  places  are  not  easily  ascertained.  In- 
stances of  this  kind  occur  in  mercury  and  steel. 
Repetition  however  is  unavoidable,  and  those  who 
seek  for  the  medicine  appropriated  to  any  dis- 
ease, in  such  catalogues,  must  find  them  in  each 
list.  The  more  general  authors  on  the  materia 
medica  will  treat  of  them  under  that  head  where 
their  powers  are  most  conspicuous,  and  the  medi- 


cine will  again  occur,  where,  from  its  preparation 
or  exhibition,  peculiar  properties  are  discovered 
in  it.' 

To  these  remarks,  Dr.  Parr  adds  some  others 
in  explanation  of  the  detail  of  substances  which 
he  presents  to  his  readers ;  but,  as  the  addition  of 
this  list  would  unnecessarily  swell  the  bulk  of 
our  pages,  we  shall  omit  both  it  and  the  re- 
marks respecting  it,  and  proceed  to  a  sketch  of 
Dr.  Darwin's  arrangement. 

Tliis  very  ingenious  but  rather  eccentric  phi- 
losopher proposes  to  include  in  the  materia 
medica  all  those  substances  which  may  contribute 
to  the  restoration  of  health.  These,  he  says,  may 
be  conveniently  distributed  under  seven  articles, 
according  to  the  diversity  of  their  operations. 

1.  Niitrientia,  or  those  things  which  preserve 
in  their  natural  state  the  due  exertions  of  all  the 
irritative  motions. 

2.  Incitantia,  or  those  things  which  increase  the 
exertions  of  all  the  irritative  motions. 

3.  Secernentia,  or  those  things  which  increase 
the  irritative  motions  which  constitute  secretion. 

4.  Sorbentia,  or  those  things  which  increase  the 
irritative  motions  which  constitute  absorption. 

5.  Invertcntia,  or  those  things  which  invert 
the  natural  order  of  the  successive  irritative 
motions. 

6.  Revertentia,  or  those  things  which  restore 
the  natural  order  of  the  inverted  irritative  mo- 
tions. 

7.  Torpentia,  those  things  which  diminish  the 
exertions  of  all  the  irritative  motions. 

In  the  first  class,  or  nutrients,  he  presents  the 
following  catalogue : — 

1.  1.  Venison,  beef,  mutton, hare,  goose,  duck, 
woodcock,  snipe,  moor-game. 

2.  Oysters,  lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps,  mush- 
rooms, eel,  tench,  barbolt,  smelt,  turbot,  sole, 
turtle. 

3.  Lamb,  veal,  sucking  pigs. 

4.  Turkey,  partridge,  pheasant,  fowl,  eggs. 

5.  Pike,  perch,  gudgeon,  trout,  grayling. 

II.  Milk,  cream,  butter,  butter-milk,  whey, 
cheese. 

III.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  cabbage,  asparagus,  artichoke,  spi- 
nach, beet,  apple,  pear,  plum,  apricot,  necta- 
rine, peach,  strawberry,  grape,  orange,  melon, 
cucumber,  dried  figs,  raisins,  sugar,  honey, 
with  a  great  variety  of  other  roots,  seeds,  leaves, 
and  fruits. 

IV.  Water,  river  water,  spring  water,  calcare- 
ous earth. 

V.  Air,  oxygen,  azote,  carbonic  acid  gas. 

VI.  Nutritive  baths  and  clysters,  transfusion 
of  blood. 

VII.  Condiments. 

In  the  above  succession.  Dr.  Darwin  means  to 
point  out  the  progressive  degree  of  nutrient 
power  possessed  by  different  substances ;  he  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  be  always  correct  in  his 
notions:  indeed  the  nutritive  quality  of  substances 
can  scarcely  be  judged  of  in  the  abstract,  so 
much  dependingupon  the  individual,  and  upon  the 
time,  place,  and  circumstances  under  which  food 
is  taken.  Our  readers  will  perhaps  say  that,  in 
thus  including  the  nutrientia,  we  have  wandered 
from  our  intention  of  limiting  the  present  article 
to  medicinal  substances,  but  we  could  not  hare 
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presented  an  unbroken  view  of  Darwin's  classi- 
fication without  so  doing. 

The  class  of  excitants  (incitantia)  contains 
the  following  catalogue : 

I.  Papaver  somniferum  ;  poppy,  opium. 
Alcohol,  wine,  beer,  cyder. 

Prunus  lauro-cerasus ;  laurel,  distilled  water 
from  the  leaves. 

Prunus  cerasus ;  black  cherry,  distilled  water 
from  the  kernel. 

Nicotiana  tabacum  ;  tobacco,  the  essential  oil, 
decoction  of  the  leaf. 

Atropa  belladonna ;  deadly  nightshade,  the 
berries. 

Datura  stramonium;  thorn  apple,  the  fruit 
boiled  in  milk. 

Hyoscyamus  reticulatus;  henbane,  the  seeds 
and  leaves. 

Cynoglossum ;  hound's  tongue. 

Menispermum,  cocculus;  Indian  berry. 

Amygdalus  amarus;  bitter  almond. 

Cicuta;  hemlock.     Conium  maculatum  ? 

Strychnos  nux  vomica  ? 

Delphinium  stavisagria  ? 

II.  Externally,  heat;  electricity. 

III.  Ether,  essential  oils. 

IV.  Oxygen  gas. 

V.  Passions  of  love,  joy,  anger. 

VI.  Labor,  play,  agitation,  friction. 

The  third  class,  secernents,  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing: 
I.  Diaphoretics. 

1.  Amomum  zinziber,  ginger.  Caryophyllus 
aromaticus,  cloves.  Piper  indicum,  pepper. 
Capsicum.  Cardamomum.  Pimento,  myrtus  pi- 
menta.  Canella  alba.  Serpentaria  Virginia, 
aristolochia  serpentaria;  guaiacum.  Sassafras 
laurus ;   sassafras.     Opium.     Wine. 

2.  Essential  oils  of  cinnamon,  laurus  cinna- 
momum.  Nutmeg,  myristica  moschata..  Cloves, 
caryophyllus  aromaticus.  Mint,  mentha.  Cam- 
phor, laurus  camphora.     Ether. 

3.  Volatile  salts,  as  of  ammoniac  and  of 
hartshorn.     Sal  cornu  cervi. 

4.  Neutral  salts,  as  those  %vith  vegetable  acid  ; 
or  with  marine  acid,  as  common  salt.  Halex, 
red-herring  anchovy. 

5.  Preparations  of  antimony,  as  emetic  tartar, 
antimonium  tartarizatum,  wine  of  antimony. 
James's  powder. 

6.  External  applications.  Blisters,  warm- 
baths,  warm  air.     Exercise.     Friction. 

7.  Cold  water  with  subsequent  warmth. 

II.  Sialagogiies.  Preparations  of  mercury, 
hydrargyrum.  Pyrcthrum,  anthemis  pyrethrum, 
tobacco,  cloves,  pepper,  cowhage,  strizolobium 
siliqua  hirsuta.     Mastich,  pistachia  lentiscus. 

III.  Expectorants. 

1.  Squill,  scilla  maritima,  garlick,  leek,  onion, 
allium,  assafcetida,  ferula  assafoetida,  gum  ammo- 
niac, benzoin,  tar,  pix  liquida;  balsam  of  Tolu. 

2.  Root  of  seneka,  polygala  seneka;  of  ele- 
campane, inula  helenium. 

3.  Marsh  mallow,  althaea;  coltsfoot,  tussilago 
farfara ;  gum  arable,  mimosa  nilotica ;  gum  traga- 
canth,  astralagus  tragacantha.  Decoction  of 
barley,  hordeum  distichon.  Expressed  oils. 
Spermaceti,  soap.  Extract  of  liquorice,  glycyr- 
rhiza  glabra,     ^ugar.     Honey. 

4.  Externally  blisters.     Oil.     Warm  bath. 


IV.  Mild  diuretics. 

1.  Nitre,  kali  acetatum,  other  neutral  salts. 

2.  Fixed  alkali,  soap,  calcined  egg  shells. 

3.  Turpentine,  balsam  of  Copaiva.  Resin. 
Olibanum. 

4.  Asparagus,  garlic,  wild  daucus.  Parsley, 
opium.  Fennel,  foeniculum,  pareria  brava,  cis- 
sampelos? 

5.  Externally  cold  air,  cold  water. 

6.  Alcohol.  Tincture  of  Cantharides.  Opium. 

V.  Mild  catliartics. 

1.  Sweet  subacid  fruits.  Prunes,  prunus  do- 
mestica,  Cassia  fistula.  Tamarinds,  crystals  of 
tartar,  unrefined  sugar.     INIanna.     Honey. 

2.  Whey  of  milk,  bile  of  animals. 

3.  Neutral  salts,  as  Glauber's  salts,  vitriolated 
tartar,  sea  water,  magnesia  alba,  soap. 

4.  Gum  guaiacum,  balsam  of  Peru.  Oletim 
ricini,  castor  oil,  oil  of  almonds,  oil  of  olives,  sul- 
phur. 

5.  Senna,  cassia  senna,  jalap,  aloe,  rhubarb, 
rheum  palmatum. 

6.  Calomel.  Emetic  tartar,  antimonium  tar- 
tarizatum. 

VI.  Secretion  of  mucus  of  the  bladder  is 
increased  by  cantharides,  by  spirit  of  turpentine  ? 
Phosphorus? 

VII.  Secretion  of  mucus  of  the  rectum  is  in- 
creased by  aloe  internally,  by  various  clysters 
and  suppositories  externally. 

VIII.  Secretion  of  subcutaneous  mucus  is 
increased  by  blisters  of  cantharides,  by  applica- 
tion of  a  thin  slice  of  the  fresh  root  of  white 
briony,  by  sinapisms,  'oy  root  of  horse-radish, 
cochlearia  armoracia.     Volatile  alkali. 

IX.  Mild  errhines. '  Marjoram.  Origanum. 
Marum,  tobacco. 

X.  Secretion  of  tears  is  increased  by  vapor  of 
sliced  onion,  of  volatile  alkali.  By  pity,  or  ideas 
of  hopeless  distress. 

XI.  Secretion  of  sensorial  power  in  the  brain 
is  probably  increased  by  opium,  by  wine,  and 
perhaps  by  oxygen  gas  added  to  the  common  air 
of  respiration. 

The  fourth  class,  or  sorbentia  (absorbents). 
I.  Sorbentia  affecting  the  skin. 

1.  Acid  of  vitriol,  of  sea  salt,  lemons,  sloes, 
prunus  spinosa,  crabs,  pyrus,  quince,  pyrus  cy- 
donia,  opium. 

2.  Externally  calx  of  zinc,  of  lead,  or  of  mer- 
cury. 

II.  Sorbentia  affecting  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. 

1.  Juice  of  sloes,  crabs,  Peruvian  bark,  cin- 
chona, opium. 

2.  Externally  blue  vitriol. 

III.  Sorbentia  affecting  the  cellularmcmbrane. 

1.  Peruvian  bark,  wormwoods,  artemisia  ma- 
ritima, artemisia  absinthium ;  worm  seed,  arte- 
misia santonicum  ;  chamomile,  anthemis  nobilis ; 
tansey,  tanacetum  ;  buckbean,  menyanthes  trifo- 
liata  ;  centaury,  gentiana  centaureum  ;  gentian, 
gentiana  lutea ;  artichoke  leaves,  cynara  scolymus ; 
hop,  humulus  lupulus;  salix  caprea,  geum  urba- 
num,  datisca  cannabina. 

2.  Orange  peel,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  mace. 

3.  A'omits,  squill,  digitalis,  tobacco 

4.  Bath  of  warm  air,  of  steam. 

IV.  Sorbentia  affecting  the  veins. 

Water^    cress,     sisymbrium;     nasturtium 
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aqusticum ;  mustard,  sinapis ;  scurvy  grass,  coch- 
learia  hortensis ;  liorse-rudish,  cochlearia  arnio- 
racia  ;  cuckoo  flower,  cardamine ;  dogs'  grass, 
dandelion,  leontodon,  taraxacon;  celery,  apium ; 
cabb.age,  brassica. 

2.  Chalybeates,  bitters  and  opium,  after  suffi- 
cient evacuation. 

3.  Externally  vinegar,  friction,  electricity. 

V.  Sorbentia  affecting  the  intestines. 

1.  Rhubarb,  rheum  palmatum;  oak  galls, 
gallae  quercinte  ;  tormentilla  erecta,  cinque  foil, 
potentilla,  red  roses,  uva  ursi,  simarouba. 

2.  Logwood,  ha-matoxylum  campecliianum, 
succus  acacisE ;  dragons'  blood,  terra  japonica, 
mimosa  catechu. 

3.  Alum,  earth  of  alum,  armenian  bole  ;  chalk, 
creta ;  crabs'  claws,  chela;  cancrorum  ;  white  clay, 
cimolia  ;  calcined  hartshorn,  cornu  cervi  calcina- 
tum,  bone  ashes. 

VI.  Sorbentia  affecting  the  liver,  stomach, 
and  other  viscera.  Rust  of  iron,  filings  of  iron, 
salt  of  steel,  sal  martis,  blue  vitriol,  white  vitriol, 
calomel,  emetic  tartar,  sugar  of  lead,  white  ar- 
senic. 

VII.  Sorbentia  afTecting  venereal  ulcers.  Mer- 
cury dissolved  or  corroded  _by  the  following 
acids : 

1.  Dissolved  in  vitriolic  acid,  called  turpith 
mineral,  or  hydrarj^yrus  vitriolatus. 

2.  Dissolved  in  nitrous  acid,  called  hydrargy- 
rus  nitratus  ruber. 

3.  Dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  mercurius 
corrosivus  sublimatus,  or  liydrargyrus  rauriatus. 

4.  Corroded  by  muriatic  acid.     Calomel. 

5.  Precipitated  from  muriatic  acid,  mercurius 
precipitatus  albus,  calx  hydrargyr  alba. 

6.  Corroded  by  carbonic  acid?  The  black 
powder  on  crude  mercury. 

7.  Calcined  or  united  with  oxygen. 

8.  United  with  animal  fat,  mercurial  oint- 
ment. 

9.  United  with  sulphur.     Cinnabar. 

10.  Partly  united  with  sulphur.  jTi,thiop's 
mineral. 

11.  Divided  by  calcareous'earth.  liydrargyrus 
cum  creta. 

12.  Divided  by  vegetable  mucilage,  by  sugar, 
by  balsams. 

VIII.  Sorbentia  aflPecting  the  whole  system. 
Evacuations  by  vena-section  and  cathartics,  and 
then  the  exhibition  of  opium. 

IX.  Sorbentia  externally  applied. 

1.  Solutions  of  mercury,  lead,  zinc,  copper, 
iron,  arsenic,  or  metallic  calces  applied  in  dry 
powder,  as  cerussa,  lapis  calaminaris. 

2.  Bitter  vegetables  in  decoctions  and  in  dry 
powders,  applied  externally  as  Peruvian  bark, 
oak  bark,  leaves  of  wormwood,  of  tansey,  cha- 
momile flowers  or  leaves. 

3.  Electric  sparks,  or  shocks. 

X.  Bandage  spread  with  emplastrum  e'miiiio, 
or  with  carpenters'  glue,  mixed  with  one-twen- 
tieth part  of  honey. 

XI.  Portland's  powder,  its  continued  use  per- 
nicious, and  of  hops  in  beer. 

Catalogue  of  the  invertentia  (things  which  in- 
vert the  natural  order  of  the  irritative  motions.) 

I.  Emetics;  ipecacuanha,  emetic  tartar,  anti- 
monium  tarlarizatum ;  squill,  scilla  maritima; 
carduus  benedictus,  enicus  acarna,  chamomile, 


antliemis  nobilis ;  white  vitriol,  vitriolicum  zinci ; 
foxglove,  digitalis  purpurea  ;  clysters  of  tobacco- 

II.  \  iolent  cathartics;  emetic  tartar,  squill, 
buckthorn,  rhamnus  caiharticus,  scammonium, 
convolvulus  scammonia ;  gamboge,  elaterium ;  co- 
locynth,  cucumis  colocynthis,  veratrum. 

III.  Violent  errhines  and  sialagogues  ;  turpith 
mineral,  hydrargyrus  vitriolatus,  asarum  europae- 
um,  euphorbium,  capsicum,  veratrum,  nauseous 
smells,  nauseous  ideas. 

IV.  \'iolent  diuretics;  nitre,  squill,  seneka, 
cantharides,  alcohol,  foxglove,  tobacco,  anxiety. 

\".  Cold  sudorifics ;  poisons,  fear,  approaching 
death. 

Catalogue  of  revertentia  (those  things  which 
restore  inverted  motions). 

I.  Inverted  motions  which  attend  the  hysteric 
disease  are  reclaimed  1.  By  musk,  castor.  2.  By 
assafcEtida  galbanum,  sagapenum,  ammonia- 
cum,  valerian.  3.  Essential  oils  of  cinnamon, 
nutmeg,  cloves,  infusion  of  pennyroyal,  mentha, 
pulegium,  peppermint,  mentha  piperita,  ether, 
camphor.  4.  Spirit  of  hartshorn,  oleum  animale, 
sponge  burnt  to  charcoal,  black  snufl's  of  candles, 
which  consist  principally  of  animal  charcoal, 
wood,  soot,  oil  of  amber.  5.  The  incitantia,  as 
opium,  alcohol,  vinegar.  6.  Externally  the 
smoke  of  burnt  feathers,  oil  of  amber,  volatile 
salt  applied  to  the  nostrils,  blisters,  sinapisms. 

II.  Inverted  motions  of  the  stomach  are  re- 
claimed by  opium,  alcohol,  blisters,  crude  mer- 
cury, sinapisms,  camphor,  and  opium  externally, 
clysters  with  assafatida. 

III.  Inverted  motions  of  the  intestinal  lym- 
phatics are  reclaimed  by  mucilaginous  diluents, 
an^  by  intestinal  sorbentia,  as  rhubarb,  logwood, 
calcined  hartshorn,  Armenian  bole ;  and  lastly  by 
incitantia,  as  opium. 

IV^.  Inverted  motions  of  the  urinary  lym- 
phatics are  reclaimed  by  cantharides,  turpen- 
tine, resin,  the  sorbentia,  and  opium  with  cal- 
careous earth  of  alum,  by  oil  externally,  warm 
bath. 

V.  Inverted  motions  of  the  intestinal  canal  are 
reclaimed  by  calomel,  aloe,  crude  mercury,  blis- 
ters, warm  bath,  clysters  with  assafcetida,  clysters 
of  iced  water  ?  or  of  spring  water  further  cooled 
by  salt  dissolved  in  water  contained  in  an  exterior 
vessel  ?  Where  there  exists  an  introsusception  of 
the  bowels  in  children,  could  the  patient  be  held 
up  for  a  time  by  the  feet  with  his  head  down- 
wards, or  be  laid  with  his  body  on  an  inclined 
plane  with  his  head  downwards,  and  crude  mer- 
cury be  injected  as  a  clyster  to  the  quantity  of 
two  or  three  pounds? 

Catalogue  of  torpentia  (those  things  which 
diminish  the  exertion  of  the  irritative  motions). 

1.  \'enffisection.     Arteriotomy. 

2.  Cold  water,  cold  air,  respiration  of  air  with 
less  oxygen. 

3.  \'egetable  mucilages. 

a.  Seeds. — Barley,  oats,  rice,  young  peas,  flax, 
cucumber,  melon,  &c. 

b.  Gums. — Arabic,  tragacanth,  Senegal,  of 
cherry  trees. 

c.  Roots. — Turnip,  potatoe,  althaea,  orchis, 
snowdrop. 

d.  Herbs. — Spinach,  brocoli,  mercury. 

4.  \'egetable  acids,  lemon,  orange,  currants, 
gooseberries,  apple,  grape,  &c. 
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5.  Animal  mucus,  liartshorn  jelly,  veal  brotli, 
chicken  water,  oil?  fat?  cream? 

6.  Mineral  acids  of  vitriol,  nitre,  sea-salt. 

7.  Silence,  darkness. 

8.  Invertentia  in  small  doses,  nitre,  emetic 
tartar,  ipecacuanha  £:^iven  so  as  to  induce  nausea. 

9.  Antacids. — Soap,  tin,  alcalies,  earths. 

10.  Medicines  preventive  of  fermentation, 
acid  of  vitriol. 

11.  Anthelmintics. —  Indian  pink,  tin,  iron, 
cowhage,  amalgama,  smoke  of  tobacco. 

12.  Lithontriptics,  lixiv.  saponarium,  aqua 
calcis,  fixable  air. 

13.  Externally,  warm  bath  and  poultices,  oil, 
fat,  wax,  plasters,  oiled  silk,  carbonic  acid  gas  on 
cancers,  and  other  ulcers. 

We  have  thus  subjoined  the  articles  from  Dr. 
Darwin,  although  we  omitted  them  in  the  two 
former  instances ;  and  we  have  done  so,  partly 
because  they  in  some  measure  illustrate  the  views 
which  Dr.  Darwin  took  of  medicinal  action,  to 
which  we  shall  shortly  have  to  refer  in  a  more 
extensive  enquiry  into  the  respective  medical 
theories  that  have  been  propounded.  (See  Me- 
dicine). It  will  be  observed  too,  by  those  con- 
versant with  the  names  of  drugs,  that  we  have 
copied  our  author  literally  without  making  the 
changes  according  to  reformed  nomenclature,  as 
it  has  been  thought  better  upon  the  whole  to 
give  an  entire  unaltered  transcript  of  the  Dr.'s 
rather  extraordinary  lists  of  simple  and  combined 
substances  and  powers;  the  Linneean  names 
it  will  be  seen  for  the  most  part,  but  not  in- 
variably, succeed  to  the  popular  ones  of  the  sim- 
ples. 

We  shall  now  give  Dr.  J.  Murray's  classifica- 
tion, the  principles  of  which  have  something  in 
common  with  those  of  Dr.  Darwin,  inasmuch  as 
it  assumes  that  medicines  in  general  operate  by 
stimulating  the  living  fibre,  or  exciting  it  to  mo- 
tion, not  by  altering  directly  the  state  of  tlie 
living  power. 

In  explaining  the  operations  of  medicine,  says 
Dr.  Murray,  and  classing  them  according  to 
those  operations,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  first 
principle  that  they  act  only  on  the  living  body. 
The  presence  of  life  is  accompanied  with  pecu- 
liar properties,  and  with  modes  of  action  inex- 
plicable on  mere  mechanical  or  chemical  princi- 
ples. ^3ubstances  acting  on  the  living  system  no 
doubt  produce  effects  referrible  to  these  ;  but 
the  changes  tliey  produce  are  always  so  far 
modified  as  to  be  peculiar  in  themselves,  and  re- 
gulated by  laws  exclusively  belonging  to  orga- 
nised matter. 

The  proposition  that  medicines  operate  by  sti- 
mulating the  living  fibre  or  exciting  it  to  motion 
has  even  been  stated  as  universal,  and  was  re- 
ceived as  an  axiom  in  a  sytem  (Brown's  system), 
superior,  perhaps,  to  any  in  conveying  just  and 
precise  ideas  on  the  nature  of  life,  and  the  affec- 
tions to  which  it  is  subject.  jNIedicines,  in  com- 
mon with  all  external  agents,  are,  according  to 
this  system,  incapable  of  directly  altering  the 
state  of  tlie  vital  power ;  they  can  only  excite  the 
parts  possessed  of  that  power  to  action,  and, 
liowever  diversified  their  effects  may  appear  to 
\'C,  sucli  diversities  are  to  be  referred  merely  to 
the  different  degrees  of  force  in  which  tliey 
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exert  the  general  stimulant  power  they  possess. 

This  proposition,  however,  cannot  be  received 
in  an  unlimited  sense.  From  tlie  exhibition  of 
different  medicines  very  difiVrent  effects  are  pro- 
duced, which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained 
from  the  cause  assigned — the  difference  in  the 
degree  of  stimulant  operation.  They  differ  in 
kind  so  far,  that,  even  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  one  remedy  cannot  by  any  management  of 
dose  or  administration  be  made  to  produce  the 
efl'ects  which  result  from  the  action  of  another. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  admit  some  tnodifi- 
cations  of  the  general  principles  above  stated 
and  the  following  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  afford 
grounds  for  explaining  the  operation  of  remedies, 
and  for  establishing  a  classification  of  them  suffi- 
ciently just  and  comprehensive. 

1st.  Stimulants  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  dif- 
fering merely  in  the  degree  of  stimulant  opera- 
tion which  they  exert.  An  important  distinction 
exists  between  them,  as  they  are  more  or  less 
diffusible  and  permanent  in  their  action.  A  sti- 
mulus is  termed  diffusible,  which,  whenever  it  is 
applied,  or  at  least  in  a  very  short  time  after, 
extends  its  action  over  the  whole  system,  and 
quickly  produces  its  full  exciting  effect.  A 
diffusible  stimulus  is  generally  also  transient  in 
its  action  ;  in  other  words  the  effect,  though  soon 
produced,  quickly  ceases.  There  are  others,  on 
the  contrary,  which,  though  equally  powerful 
stimulants,  are  slow  and  permanent.  These  va- 
rieties, which  are  sufficiently  established,  serve  to 
explain  the  diflPerences  in  the  powers  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  important  medicines ;  and  they 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  distinction  of  two 
great  classes  narcotics  and  tonics,  with  their 
subordinate  division  of  antispasmodics  and 
astringents,  both  consisting  of  powerful  stimu- 
lants; the  one  diffusible  and  transient,  the  other 
slow  and  permanent  in  their  operation. 

2d.  There  is  a  difference  between  stimulants, 
in  their  actions  being  directed  to  particular  parts. 
Some,  when  received  into  the  stomach,  quickly 
act  upon  the  general  system  ;  others  have  their 
action  confined  to  the  stomach  itself,  or  at  least 
any  further  stimulant  effect  they  may  occasion 
is  slow  and  inconsiderable;  while  a  third  class 
consists  of  those  which  operate  on  one  part,  often 
without  producing  any  sensible  effect  on  the  sto- 
mach or  general  system.  Some  thus  act  on  the 
intestinal  canal;  odiers  on  the  kidneys,  bladder, 
vessels  of  the  skin,  and  other  parts ;  the  affection 
they  excite  in  these  being  the  consccjuence,  not 
of  any  stimulant  operation  equally  extended  over 
every  part,  but  of  one  more  particularly  deter- 
mined. This  difference  in  the  action  of  stimuli 
is  the  principal  foundation  of  the  distinctions  of 
medicine  into  particular  classes.  Cathartics,  for 
instance,  are  those  medicines,  which  as  stimuli 
act  peculiarly  on  the  intestinal  canal ;  diuretics 
those  which  act  on  the  secreting  vessels  of  the 
kidneys ;  emmenago;iues  those  wliich  act  on  the 
uterine  system  ;  diaphoretics  those  which  exert 
a  stimulant  action  on  die  vessels  of  the  skin. 
With  these  operations,  med  ici  nes,  at  tlie  same  time, 
act  more  or  less  as  general  stimulants,  by  which 
each  individual  belonging  to  any  class  is  thus 
rendered  capable  of  producing  peculiar  eflects  ; 
and  many  of  them  by  a  peculiarity  of  constitu- 
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tion  in  the  patient,  or  from  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  adniinistered,  frequently  act  on  more 
than  one  part  of  the  system,  by  whicli  their  effects 
are  still  further  diversified.  Medicines,  when 
thus  determined  to  particular  parts,  are  some- 
times conveyed  to  these  parts  in  the  course  of 
the  circulation  ;  more  generally  their  action  is  ex- 
tended from  the  stomach  or  part  to  which  they 
are  applied  by  means  of  the  nervous  system. 

3d  Medicines,  besides  acting  as  stimuli, 
sometimes  occasion  mechanical  or  chemical 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  fluids  or  solids,  by 
which  their  action  is  more  or  less  diversified. 
These  operations  of  medicines  were  formerly 
supposed  to  be  more  extensive  than  they  really 
are ;  and  many  absurd  explanations  were  de- 
duced from  the  supposed  changes  which  the 
solids  and  fluids  underwent  in  disease.  Though 
these  notions  are  now  exploded,  it  must  still  be 
admitted  that  changes  of  this  kind  take  place  in 
the  living  system.  Chemical  changes  in  parti- 
cular, there  is  reason  to  believe,  very  frequently 
modify  the  actions  of  remedies;  and  some  very 
obvious  operations  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  others 
of  a  mechanical  nature,  serve  as  distinctions  for 
establishing  particular  classes. 

These  observations  point  out  the  principles  on 
which  the  arrangement  of  the  articles  of  the  ma- 
teria medica,  from  their  medicinal  operations,  may 
be  established. 

Those  stimulants  which  exert  a  general  action 
on  the  system  may  first  be  considered  ;  of  these 
there  are  two  well  marked  subdivisions,  the  dif- 
fusible and  the  permanent ;  the  former  corres- 
ponding to  the  usual  classes  of  narcotics  and 
antispasmodics,  the  latter  including  likewise 
two  classes,  tonics  and  astringents.  In  these 
there  is  a  gradual  transition  passing  into  the  one 
from  the  other,  from  the  most  diffusible  and  least 
durable  stimulus  to  the  one  most  slow  and  per- 
manent in  its  action. 

The  next  general  division  is  that  comprising 
local  stimulants  ;  such  are  the  classes  of  emetics, 
cathartics,  emraenagogues,  diuretics,  diaphoretics, 
expectorants,  sialagogues,  crrhines,  and  epispas- 
tics.  These  all  occasion  evacuation  of  one  kind 
or  other,  and  their  effects  are  in  general  to  be  as- 
cribed, not  to  any  operation  exerted  on  the  whole 
system,  but  to  changes  of  action  induced  in  par- 
ticular parts. 

After  these,  those  few  medicines  may  be  con- 
sidered whose  action  is  merely  mechanical  or 
chemical.  To  the  former  belong  diluents,  de- 
mulcents, and  emollients.  Anthelmintics  may 
perhaps  be  referred  with  propriety  to  the  same 
division.  To  the  latter,  or  those  which  act  che- 
mically, belong  antacids,  or  absorbents,  litlion- 
triptics,  escharotics,  and  perhaps   refrigerants. 

Under  these  classes  (says  Dr.  INlurray)  may 
be  comprehended  all  those  substances  capable 
of  jiroducing  salutary  changes  in  the  human 
system.  Several  classes  are  indeed  excluded 
which  have  sometimes  been  admitted;  but  these 
have  been  rejected,  either  as  not  being  sufficiently 
precise  or  comprehensive,  or  as  being  established 
only  on  erroneous  theory. 

The  subdivisions  of  these  classes  may  some- 
times be  established  on  the  natural  affinity  ex- 
isting  among    the   substances   arranged   under 


each  ;  on  their  chemical  composition  ;  their  re- 
semblance in  sensible  qualities ;  or,  lastly,  oa 
distinctions  in  their  medicinal  virtues,  more  mi- 
nute than  those  whicli  form  the  characters  of  the 
class.  In  different  classes  one  of  these  methods 
will  frequently  be  found  preferable  to  any  of  the 
others. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks.  Dr.  Murray 
presents  his  readers  with  the  following  table  of 
classification : 

A.     General  Stimulants. 


«.  Diffusible 
b.  Permanent 


^  Narcotics. 

^  Antispasmodics 

^  Tonics. 

)  Astringents. 

B.  Local  Stimulants. 

Emetics. 

Cathartics. 

Emmenagogues., 

Diuretics. 

Diaphoretics. 

Expectorants. 

SialogogTies. 

Errhines. 

Epispastics. 

C.  Chemical  Remedies. 

Refrigerants. 
Antacids. 
Lithontriptics. 
Escharotics. 

D.  Mechanical  Remedies. 

Anthelmintics. 
Demulcents. 
Diluents. 
Emollients. 

As,  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement  which  we 
propose  to  adopt,  we  shall  have  to  state  the  me- 
dicinal qualities  of  the  medicines  enumerated, 
under  the  presumption  of  the  reader's  knowledge 
of  the  signification  of  such  virtue,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  a  slight  preliminary  definition  of 
the  terms  made  use  of  to  designate  these  pro- 
perties: and,  in  so  doing,  we  may  as  well  pursue 
tiie  order  of  Dr.  Murray,  presented  in  the  above 
tabular  view. 

Narcotics  then,  without  going  into  any  theory 
in  respect  to  their  mode  of  operating,  may  be 
defined  tiiose  substances  or  powers  which  tend 
to  the  production  of  sleep. 

Antispasmodics  check  or  subdue  that  irregular 
action  in  the  muscular  fibre  which  is  termed 
spasm,  or  the  modification  of  it  named  convul- 
sion. 

Tonics  are  those  substances  which  add  to  the 
tone  or  strength  of  the  body. 

Astringents  check  discliarges. 

Emetics  excite  vomiting. 

Cathartics  increase  the  evacuation  from  the 
intestines. 

Emmenagogues  promote  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge. (Note.  Some  doubt  whether  any  medi- 
cines possess  this  property  specifically  or  di- 
rectly, that  is,  independently  of  their  stimulating, 
or  tonic,  or  relaxing,  or  cathartic  influence). 

Diuretics  are  those  medicines  which  promote 
the  urinary  discharges. 
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Diaphoretics  increase  the  exhalations  from  the 
surface  of  the  body. 

Expectorants  promote  the  discharge  of  mucus 
or  pus,  or  other  substances,  from  the  trachea  and 
lungs.  (Note.  Respecting  these  also,  as  pos- 
sessing specific  or  direct  powers,  doubts  have 
been  expressed.) 

Sialogogues  increase  the  quantity  of  the  sali- 
vary discharge. 

Errhines  occasion  an  increase  of  discharge  from 
the  nostrils. 

Epispastics  excite  an  inflammation  on  the 
skin  which  is  followed  by  a  blister. 

Refrigerants  reduce  the  heat  of  the  body. 
Antacids  obviate  acidity  in  the  first  passages. 
Lithontriptics  break  down  calculous  concre- 
tions, or  prevent  their  formation. 
Escliarotics  erode  the  skin. 
Antiielmintics  expel  or  destroy  worms. 
Demulcents  sheath  from  acrimony. 
Diluents  increase  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the 
body. 

Emollients  soften  and  take  off"  rigidity. 
Such  is  the  simplest  and  most  concise  definition 
which  we  can  give,  of  the  terms  used  to  indicate 
medicinal  effects — it  will  be  seen  that  almost 
every  one  of  them  involves  some  theory  in  regard 
to  its  modus  agendi.  The  extracts  which  we 
have  given  from  Parr,  ^Darwin,  and  Murray,  in 
some  measure  apply  to  this  subject,  which  will 
be  resumed  and  further  discussed  in  the  article 
Medicine. 

We  now  proceed  to  present  our  readers  with 
an  alphabetical  materia  medica,  as  adopted 
by .  the  latest  writers  on  the  subject  in  this 
country,  Duncan,  Paris,  and  Thomson.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  our  article  is  principally 
abridged  from  the  first  and  the  last  of  these 
writers.  The  botanical  characters  of  the  plants 
■we  purposely  omit,  as  they  will  be  found  else- 
where, and  we  have  wished  to  study  brevity  and 
avoid  repetition. 

Aeietis  Resina.  For  an  account  of  the  resin 
from  the  difierent  species  of  fir,  see  Pinus. 
Absinthium.  See  Artemisia. 
Acacia  (vera).  Gum  arable. 
History.  The  tree  which  yields  this  gum  is  a 
native  of  Africa.  All  the  species,  indeed,  of  the 
mimosa  yield  it,  as  well  as  some  other  trees  in 
common  with  the  mimosa  nilotica.  The  gum 
exudes  from  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  and  in  about 
a  fortnight  it  thickens  into  oval  masses  about  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  It  is  imported  from  Bar- 
bary  and  Morocco,  in  large  casks.  The  Senegal 
gum,  which  is  not  unfrecjuently  mixed  with,  and 
substituted  for,  the  Barbary  gum,  is  obtaine<l 
from  various  trees,  but  ])riiicipally  from  tiie  ve- 
reck,  which  yields  a  white  gum,  and  the  other, 
nebuel,  which  attbrds  a  red  gum.  The  Arabic 
gum  is  dry  and  brittle;  tlie  Senegal  is  more  clam- 
my and  tenacious,  more,  indeed,  like  the  gum 
which  exudes  from  our  plum  trees. 

Qualities.  It  is  dry,  brittle,  and  nearly  taste- 
less. It  is  highly  nutritious.  We  are  told  that 
for  a  lengtli  of  time  together  the  Moors  live  al- 
most exclusively  upon  it ;  and  it  is  calculated 
that  six  ounces  of  it  will  suffice  for  the  support 
of  a  man  during  twenty-four  hours. 

Medical  properties.      It    is   demulcent,    and 


therefore  used  to  lubricate  abraded  surfaces,  and 
abate  the  irritation  connected  witii  inflamed 
parts.     Dose  9j  to  5j. 

Acacia  (catechu).     Terra  Japonica. 

History.  The  tree  producing  the  catechu  ex- 
tract IS  a  native  of  Ilindostan.  The  extract  is 
of  two  kinds;  one  imported  from  Bengal,  the 
other  from  Bombay.  When  first  introduced 
into  Europe  it  was  called  Terra  Japonica.  It  is 
a  decoction  of  the  internal  colored  part  of  the 
wood,  evaporated  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the 
sun. 

Qualities.  It  is  of  a  chocolate  color;  that 
from  Bombay  is  of  a  reddish-brown.  It  is  of  an 
astringent  taste ;  the  extract  from  Bengal  being 
more  austere  and  bitter  than  the  other. 

Medical  properties.  Astringent.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent medicine  in  cases  of  discharges  produced 
by  debility.  Dr.  Paris  and  Dr.  Thomson  re- 
commend it  as  a  dentrifice ;  the  first  proposes 
its  combination  with  an  equal  quantity  of  pow- 
der of  bark  and  a  fourth  of  powder  of  myrrh. 
Dr.  Thomson  orders  its  combination  with  tliree 
parts  of  finely  powdered  charcoal,  as  a  tooth 
powder.     Dose  10  grs  to  5fs. 

Acetosa  and  Acetosella.     See  Rumex  and 

Ox  A  LIS. 

AcETUM  (vinegar). 

History.  \'inegar  is  well  known  as  the  pro- 
duct of  what  is  called  the  acetous  fermentation. 
^'inegar  in  France  and  Italy  is  principally  pro- 
duced from  the  lees  of  wine.  With  us  malt  is 
the  material  commonly  employed  in  its  manu- 
facture. 

Qualities.  According  to  the  material  from 
which  it  is  formed  it  is  of  a  paler  or  a  deeper 
color;  that  from  malt  being  deeper  than  that 
from  the  lees  of  wine.  It  has  a  penetrating  odor 
and  acid  taste. 

jMedical  properties.  Refrigerant  and  mode- 
rately astringent.  It  is  powerfully  anti-narcotic. 
Diluted  with  water  it  forms  an  excellent  drink 
in  fever,  when  the  heat  is  high  and  the  powers 
of  the  system  low.  When  given  as  an  antidote 
to  opium,  or  other  narcotics,  the  stomach  should 
be  first  emptied  by  an  emetic.   Dose  1  f.  3j  to  4. 

For  acetic  acid,  whether  procured  from  vine- 
gar or  other  sources,  see  Phakmacy  and  Che- 
mistry. For  citric  acid,  also,  see  Pharmacy  ; 
and  also  consult  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  for 
the  mineral  acids,  acid  sulphuricum,  acid  niuri- 
aticum,  and  acidum  nilricum,  with  their  dilu- 
tions. 

ArciPENSER  (ruthenus).  Small  sturgeon 
(huso).  The  beluga  or  great  sturgeon,  or  isinglass 
fish;    See  Ichthyocolea. 

AcoNiTEM  (neomontanum).  Aconite,  monks- 
hood, wolfsbane. 

History.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  found  na- 
tive in  the  mountainous  parts  of  (icrmany.  It 
is  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  Its  time  of  flower- 
ing is  July,  at  which  time  the  leaves  ought  to  be 
gathered  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Qualities.  Aconite  leaves  have  not  much 
smell,  but  when  chewed  occasion  a  painful  acrid 
sensation  in  the  moulh.  The  whole  plant  is 
poisonous.  The  leaves  lose  much  of  tiicir  acri- 
monious (|ualily  by  drying. 

Medical  properties.     Aconite  is  narcotic,  dia- 
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phoretic,  and,  for  the  most  part,  diuretic.  It  has 
been  employed  in  chrome  rhevmiatism,sypl»ilitic 
afiections,  schirrus,  &c.  Stoerk,  of  Viemia,  in- 
troduced it  into  practice.     Dose  1  gr.  to  J. 

AcoRi's  (calamu-;).     Sweet  flao;. 

llistort/.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  growing 
in  niarsliy  places  and  rivulets.  It  is  plentiful 
about  Norwicl),  and  in  many  of  the  marshy  com- 
mons near  London.  That  used  in  medicine  has 
been  mostly  supplied  from  the  Levant. 

Qualities.  The  root,  which  is  the  part  em- 
ployed, has  a  warm  bitterish  taste,  and  an  aro- 
matic odor.  Both  its  smell  and  taste  are  im- 
proved by  drying. 

Medical  properties.  Aromatic  and  tonic.  It 
has  been  employed  in  intermittent  fevers.  Dr. 
Thomson  thinks  that  its  powers  are  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  as  a  stomachic  in  cases  of  dyspepsia. 
Dose  3j  to  5j. 

Anv.i's  (Fat.).  See  Chemistry  and  Phar- 
macy. 

TErugo.    See  Cuprum. 

TEscuLus   (hippocastanum).     Horse  chestnut. 

Histcrry.  Tlie  horse  chestnut  tree  is  originally 
from  the  north  of  Asia,  but  it  has  been  intro- 
duced into  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  It 
flowers  in  May. 

Qualities.  Its  fruit  is  principally  composed 
of  fecula,  and  is  eaten  by  forest  animals.  In 
times  of  scarcity  it  has  been  used  as  food  by 
man,  but  its  acrimony  should  be  destroyed  by 
fire  when  so  employed.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is 
astringent,  and  slightly  aromatic  to  the  taste. 

Medical  properties.  Tonic.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed (the  bark  of  it)  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Peruvian  bark.     Dose  9j  to  3j. 

Agrimonia  (eupatoria).      Agrimony. 

History.  An  indigenous  and  perennial  plant, 
found  about  the  borders  of  hedges  and  fields.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Qualities.  An  agreeable  aromatic  odor  and 
bitterish  taste. 

Medical  properties.  Tonic  and  deobstruent, 
not  much  employed. 

Alcohol  (ardent  spirit).  See  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacy. 

Allium,  (sativum)  Garlic.  (Porrum)  Leek. 
(Cepa)  Onion. 

Histori/.  Garlic  is  a  perennial ;  it  grows  wild 
in  Sicily,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It 
flowers  in  July.  The  leek  is  a  native  of  Swit- 
zerland and  flowers  in  June ;  it  is  a  biennial. 
The  common  onion  also  flowers  in  June ;  it  is 
perennial.. 

Qualities.  The  bulbs,  especially  of  these 
plants,  possess  an  offensive  odor,  and  an  acri- 
monious taste  ;  these  principles  are  the  weakest 
in  the  common  onion. 

Medical  properties.  Garlic  is  diuretic  and  sti- 
mulant, and  expectorant,  and  anthelmintic ;  the 
leek  is  principally  employed  as  a  diuretic,  and 
onion  seems  to  have  nearly  the  same  properties 
with  the  garlic,  but  in  an  inferior  degree.  Onions 
are  recommended  by  some  in  some  kinds  of  gra- 
velly affections,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
they  are  otherwise  useful  than  as  a  diuretic. 
Dose,  3i  to  3ij. 

Aloe,  (vulgaris)  Common  or  Larbadoes 
aloes.       (Spicata,      socotorina)     socotrine    or 


spiked,    or    Cape    aloes.        (Caballina)     feciu 
aloes. 

History.  The  plant  producing  the  aloe  is 
pereiniial,  and  grows  in  different  parts  of  tlie 
south  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
but  the  spiked  yields  tlie  best  extract,  and  this 
is  principally  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  greater  part,  however,  of  what 
are  now  sold  as  socotrine  aloes  are  brought,  we 
are  told,  from  Bombay,  and  are  the  real  hepatic 
aloes.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  cut  off"  close 
to  the  stem  in  the  preparation  of  the  extract ; 
the  juice  of  them  is  pressed  out,  which  is  boiled, 
skimmed,  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  heat,  so  as  to 
get  dry.  It  is  preserved  in  skins,  and  thus  im- 
ported. The  fetid,  or  horse,  or  caballine  aloes  is 
only  used  by  farriers. 

Qualities.  Tiie  socotrine  extract  appears  in 
small  pieces,  with  a  glossy  varnished  surface, 
and  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  Its  smell  is  said 
to  resemble  myrrh,  others  compare  it  to  the 
odor  of  the  russet  apple  decaying.  The  Bar- 
badoes  aloe  is  in  larger  pieces :  its  odor  is  miicli 
stronger,  and  has  rather  a  fatty  animal  charac- 
ter. Its  bitter  taste,  which  is  intense,  is  not  ac- 
companied with  the  aroma  which  characterises 
the  socotrine  species. 

Medical  properties.  Strongly  cathartic ;  ex- 
erting its  action  principally  on  the  lower  bowel. 
It  is  a  stimulant  purgative,  and  therefore  em- 
ployed in  sluggish  habits;  it  is  much  used  in 
chlorosis.  Aloe  however  is  for  the  most  part 
employed  in  combination  with  other  purgatives, 
which  act  more  mildly,  and  upon  other  parts  of 
the  intestinal  canal.     Dose,  grs.  v.  to  xv. 

Alth^a  (officinalis).     Marsh  mallow. 

History.  Perennial  and  indigenous ;  found  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  marshes,  especially  salt 
marshes.     It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Qualities.  The  root  of  marsh-mallow  is 
without  much  smell  or  color,  it  abounds  with 
mucilage. 

Medical  properties.  Demulcent,  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  sheathing  from  irritation  in 
urinary  and  bowel,  and  sometimes  in  pulmo- 
nary and  cynanchial  aff'ections.     Ad  libitum. 

Alumen.  (Super  sulphas  aluminas  et  po- 
tassifi).  .  Alum. 

Histori/.  '  It  is  found  native  in  some  places 
either  effloresced  on  bituminous  schistus,  as  at 
Gottwig  in  Austria  •  or  uniting  with  the  soil  in 
volcanic  regions,  as  at  Solfatara  near  Naplfs, 
where  the  only  processes  requisite  for  its  extrac- 
tioM  are  lixiviation  and  evaporation.'  But  ahini 
is  principally  obtained  from  schistose  clays,  which 
have  iron  in  their  composition.  The  largest 
alum  mine  in  this  country  is  said  to  be  at 
Ilurlett,  near  Paisley. 

Qualities.  Alum  has  a  sweetish  acidulous, 
and  rough  or  astringent  taste.  Its  form  is  that 
of  a  octohedral  crystal,  with  sides  of  equila- 
teral triangles.     It  is  without  odor. 

]\Icdical  properties.  Astringent,  used  both 
externally  and  internally  to  check  discharges 
and  restrain  hemorrhage.  Alum  whey  is  much 
employed  by  some  in  fluor  albus.  Dose  grs.  5 
to9j. 

Ammonia;  Murias.     (Sal  ammoniac). 

History.    I'ound  native  in  the  ncigiibourl.ood 
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of  volcanoes.  It  was  originally  manufactured  in 
E^ypt  by  subliming  tlie  root  of  camel-dung; 
bu't  it  is  now  principally  prepared  by  mixing 
muriate  of  soda  with  artiHcially  formed  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  greater 
part  of  the  sal  ammoniac  used  in  London,  we 
are  told,  is  now  made  in  the  north  of  England. 

Qualities.  Sal  ammoniac  possesses  a  bitterish 
saline  taste.  Owing  to  a  degree  of  moist  duc- 
tility it  is  not  very  easily  powdered  ;  it  is  usually 
tormed  in  cakes  of  about  an  inch  in  thickness, 
■and  of  an  hemispherical  form. 

Medical  properties.  Sal  ammoniac  was  for- 
merly in  considerable  use  as  an  internal  remedy 
against  obstructions  and  viscidities,  as  they  are 
culled  by  the  humoral  pathologists.  Its  present 
employment  is  principally  external,  as  a  cooling, 
discutient,  and  stimulant  application.  Dose 
grs.  X.  to  3ft. 

Am.moniacum.     See  Heracleum. 
Amygdalus   (communis).     Dulcis  or  sativa, 
sweet  almond.     Amara,  bitter  almond. 

Histori/.  The  almond  tree  originally  came 
from  Barbary  and  Syria.  It  is  cultivated  now 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in 
England;  but  the  fruit  does  i;ot  well  ripen  here. 
It  nearly  resembles  the  peach.  Tliere  is  no  ap- 
parent variety  in  the  tree  which  produces  the  two 
kinds  of  kernel. 

Qualities.  The  sweet  almond,  when  the  ker- 
nel is  taken  off,  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  bland 
taste;  the  bitter  almond,  by  trituration,  gives 
out  the  odor  of  the  peach;  it  contains  the  hy- 
drocyanic acid. 

Medical  properties.  The  sweet  kind  are  more 
in  employment  as  food  than  as  medicine.  They 
are  demulcent,  and  a-re  used  in  the  form  of  emul- 
sion. Dr.  Thomson  tells  us  that,  on  the  ground 
of  the  bitter  almonds  containing  the  prussic  acid, 
he  has  been  led  to  employ  them  both  in  affec- 
tions of  the  lungs  and  the  stomach,  and  has  found 
them  very  efficacious;  he  has  also  used  the 
emulsion  from  them  in  some  cutaneous  disorders 
with  advantage. 

Amylum.  See  Triticum  In/bernum. 
N.  B.  As  starch  is  the  fecula  of  wheat,  so  is 
sago  of  the  sagu  tree,  one  of  the  various  species 
of  palms  (the  pith).  'lapioca  of  the  Jatropha 
manihot  (the  roots).  Hukp  of  the  orchis  mus- 
cula  (the  bulbs).  Arrow  root  of  the  maranta 
arundmacea  (the  pith).  This  being  the  true 
Indian  arrow  root ;  but  the  most  part  of  what 
is  commonly  sold  in  tiie  shops  as  arrow  root  is 
merely  the  fecula  of  potatoes. 

Amyris  (elernifera).  Elemi  (Gileadensis). 
Balsam  of  Ciilead. 

History.  The  tree,  from  which  the  resin  called 
elemi  is  procured,  grows  in  Carolina  and  the 
Brasils ;  the  resin  is  obtained  by  making  inci- 
sions into  the  bark ;  it  dries  in  the  sun  as  it 
flows  from  these  incisions.  The  Gilead  balsam 
is  obtained  from  a  tree  which  is  a  native  of 
Abyssinia,  but  which  is  said  to  have  been  trans- 
planted into  Judea  1730  years  before  Christ. 

Qualifies.  The  elemi  smells  somewhat  like 
fennel  seeds:  it  is  of  a  pale  or  yellowish  co- 
lor, semi-transparent,  and  brittle  externally,  but 
more  soft  and  ductile  within.  Balsam  of  Gilead 
has  a  strong  pungent  odor  resembling  turpentine. 


It  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  but  changes  by  keep- 
ing; its  interior  is  paler  than  its  surface. 

Medical  p7-optrtits.  Elemi  is  stimulant,  but 
very  rarely  used  as  an  internal  medicine.  The 
Gilead  balsam  is  scarcely  employed  at  all  in 
this  country.  In  the  east  it  is  used  as  a  cos- 
metic.    Dose  3j.  ad  3j. 

AxcHUSA  (tuictoria).     Alkanet. 

History.  The  anchusa  tinctoria  is  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe ;  it  is  sometimes  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens,  but  the  alkanet  of  com- 
merce principally  comes  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Montpelier. 

Qualities.  Alkanet  root  has  a  bitterish  astrin- 
gent taste.  To  alcohol,  edier,  and  oils,  it  im- 
parts a  fine  red  color ;  to  water  it  yields  only  a 
brown  color.  The  coloring  principle  resides  in 
the  bark. 

Medical  properties.  Astringent,  but  scarcely 
employed  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  give 
color. 

Anetiium  (graveolens),  common  dill.  (Fceni- 
culum)  sweet  fennel. 

History.  The  plant  which  produces  the  dill 
seeds  is  cultivated  in  this  country,  but  is  a  native 
of  Spain  and  Purtugal ;  it  is  an  annual.  The 
fennel  is  a  biennial  plant ;  both  the  root  and  the 
seeds  of  this  are  employed. 

Qualities.  Dill  seeds  have  an  aromatic  smell, 
with  rather  a  pungent  aromatic  flavor.  The  roots 
of  the  fennel  have  not  much  odor,  and  they  are 
but  slightly  aromatic  to  the  taste.  Tennel  seeds 
are  more  fragrant,  and  have  a  warmer  taste. 

Medical  properties.  Dill  seeds  are  carmina 
tive;  the  water  from  them  is  exceedingly  useful 
as  a  vehicle  for  children's  medicines,  when  an 
aromatic  carminative  quality  is  requited.  Fenrel 
is  very  little  used,  being  not  at  all  superior  to 
caraway  or  anise  seed.     Dose  grs.  10  to  9j. 

AxGKLicA  (archangelica).     Angelica. 

History.  This  plant  is  umbelliferous  and  bi- 
ennial ;  It  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  but  has  been  found  wild  in 
Britain.  All  the  parts  of  the  plant,  including 
the  roots,  are  employed. 

Qualities.  Angelica  has  a  fragrant  aromatic 
smell,  which  is  most  concentrated  in  the  roots. 
From  the  fresh  roots  a  gum  resin  exudes  when 
the  roots  are  wounded,  which  is  very  strong  in 
the  virtues  of  the  ])lant. 

Medical  pr-operlies.  Tonic  and  aromatic,  but 
very  little  used.  An  agreeable  sweet-meat  is 
made  of  the  stalks.     Dose,  5j.  ad  5ij. 

Anoi'stuua.  Angustura,  or  bonplandia,  or 
cusparia  bark. 

History.  The  bonplandia  trifoliata  which  af- 
fords the  angustura  bark  grows  abundantly  in 
South  America.  It  is  an  evergreen,  and  rises  to 
the  height  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet,  with 
leaves  of  two  feet  in  length. 

Qualities.  Angustura  or  cusparia  bark  is  very 
bitter,  pungent  to  the  taste,  and  slightly  aro- 
matic :  it  breaks  with  a  short  and  resinous  frac- 
ture. It  has  a  peculiar  odor;  when  powdered 
It  is  yellow. 

Medical  properties.     Stimulant  and  tonic.     It 
has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona  bark, 
especially  in  intermittents.     Dose  grs.  10  to  3j. 
Anisvm.     See  Pimpinellaanisum. 
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ANTiiEMis(nobilis).  Chamomile  (pyrethrum). 
Pellitory. 

History.  The  chamomile  is  indigenous  and 
perennial;  it  is  principally  cultivated  in  phy- 
sical gardens  for  medicinal  use.  The  pellitory 
is  a  native  of  Barbary,  of  the  Levant,  and  of  the 
south  of  Europe ;  but  is  occasionally  cultivated 
in  England.  It  is  the  root  of  this  plant  which  is 
employed.  The  flowers  of  the  pellitory  resemble 
in  form  those  of  tlie  chamomile. 

Qualities.  Tiie  smell  and  flavor  of  the  cha- 
momile are  well  known.  Tlie  taste  of  tiie  pel- 
litory root  is  at  first  scarcely  sensible,  but  in  a 
very  short  time  it  occasions  a  burning  sensation 
in  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

Medical  properties.  Chamomile  flowers  are 
emetic  in  a  large  quantity,  but  tonic  and  stoma- 
chic in  a  smaller  quantity.  They  are  used  ex- 
ternally for  fomentations,  &c.  The  pellitory 
root  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  sialogogue ;  in 
tooth  ache,  &c.     Dose  9j.  to  3j. 

AxTiMONiuM.  Stibium.  Antimony.  Sul- 
phuret  of  antimony. 

History.  Antimony  has  been  met  with  in  its 
metallic  state  at  Stahlberg  in  Sweden,  and  more 
recently  at  AUemont  in  France  ;  but  it  is  most 
commonly  mineralised  with  sulphur,  and  in  this 
state  of  sulphuret  it  is  not  an  uncommon  pro- 
duction of  nature.  The  crude  antimony  of 
commerce  is  the  sulphuret  separated  from  its 
stony  parts  mechanically  and  by  fusion. 

Qualities.  It  is  without  any  odor,  and  al- 
most tasteless  ;  its  foi  m  is  that  of  a  large  gray 
mass,  which,  when  broken  into,  appears  striated 
and  metallic.  It  is  insoluble  both  in  water  and 
alcohol. 

Medical  properties.  Sulphuret  of  antimony 
is  not  active  unless  it  meet  with  an  acid  solvent 
in  the  stomach,  when  it  becomes  violent  in  its 
operation,  so  that  its  eff'ects  are  extremely  un- 
certain. Its  use  is  now  principally  confined  to 
veterinary  practice. 

In  the  article  Pharmacy  we  shall  have  to 
speak  of  various  combinations  and  preparations 
of  this  medicine. 

Arbutus  (uva  ursi).     Bearberry. 

History.  This  shrub  grows  wild  in  the  heaths 
of  Scotland,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe;  it  is 
an  evergreen,  with  leaves  something  like  the 
myrtle.  The  plant  m.ust  be  procured  in  the 
autumn. 

Qualities.  Astringent  and  bitter,  giving  its 
qualities  both  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Medical  properties.  De  Ilaen  first  used  it  in 
affections  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder;  it  is  oc- 
casionally employed,  and  perhaps  deserves  to  be 
more  so,  in  affections  of  the  mucous  surfaces 
which  appear  in  the  form  of  discharges,  and  in 
diabetes.  Dr.  Bourne  recommended  it  in  the 
hectic  of  phthisis.     Dose,  9j.  ad  5j. 

Arctium  (lappa).     Common  burdock. 

History.  An  indigenous  biennial  plant,  grow- 
ing in  waste  places,  and  on  the  road-side ;  it 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  The  root  and  the 
seeds  are  the  parts  used. 

Qualities.  Burdock  root  is  sweetish,  with  a 
small  degree  of  bitterness  and  astringency  ;  it  is 
without  any  odor.  The  seeds  of  the  plant  are 
^Ulrhtlv  aromatic. 


Medical  properties.     Diuretic  and  slightly  dia- 
phoretic.    Very  little  used.     Dose  5j.  to  3ij. 
AuGENTUM.     Silver. 

History.  Silver  is  found  in  its  metallic  state, 
but  seldom  without  an  alloy  of  other  metals ; 
its  richest  mines  that  are  known  are  in  Mexico 
and  Peru.  Its  ores  are  sulphurets,  oxides,  and 
salts. 

Qualities.  When  pure  it  is  of  a  brilliant 
white,  tasteless,  and  without  odor.  Its  lustre  is 
lost  by  long  exposure  to  the  air. 

Medical  p7-operties.  In  its  metallic  state  it 
has  no  medicinal  powers  ;  combined  with  nitric 
acid  it  is  a  medicine  of  much  efficacy  both  in- 
ternally administered  and  externally  applied. 
Dose,  internally,  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  gr.  ^  to  ij. 
Aristolochia  (serpentaria).  Serpentaria,  or 
snake  root. 

History.  The  root  of  this  plant,  which  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  is  perennial.  The 
plant  flowers  in  May,  and  its  seeds  ripen  in 
September. 

Qualities.  The  root  dried  has  an  aromatic 
odor,  and  a  warm  pungent  bitter  taste.  Water 
extracts  its  qualities. 

Medical  properties.      Stimulant,  diaphoretic, 
and    slightly    diuretic;  occasionally    used    with 
advantage  in  low  fevers.     Dose  grs.  10  to  5ft. 
Armgracxa.     See  Cochlearia. 
Arxica  (montana).     Leopard's  bane. 
History.     A  native  of  the  northern   parts  of 
Europe,  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  flowers 
in  July ;  the  flowers,  root,  and  whole  herb,  are 
employed  in  medicine. 

Qualities.  The  flowers  have  a  taste  slightly 
bitter  and  pungent,  as  have  the  leaves ;  the  root 
tastes  more  acrid.  The  resinous  part  of  the 
plant  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Medical  properties.  Stimulant  and  slightly 
diaphoretic.  Employed  by  some  in  paralysis 
of  long  standing.  The  Germans  recommended 
the  root  as  a  substitute  for  the  cinchona  bark. 
Dose  grs.  5  to  10. 
Arsenicum.     Arsenic. 

History.  This  metal  is  found  native  in  its 
metallic  state,  in  the  state  of  sulphuret,  oxidised, 
and  acidified.  Its  color  is  of  a  bluish-gray, 
The  white  arsenic  of  commerce,  whicli  is  an  oxide, 
or,  as  it  has  lately  been  termed,  arsenious  acid 
is  principally  brought  into  this  country  from 
Germany. 

Qualities.  White  oxide  of  arsenic,  or  common 
arsenic,  is  without  smell ;  it  has  a  sweetish  taste, 
and  after  a  little  time  time  it  is  exceedingly  cor- 
rosive.    It  is  partly  soluble  in  water. 

Medical  properties.  Tonic,  and  externally 
employed  as  an  escharotic.  It  has  been  given 
with  much  success  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  in 
many  other  aflTections  where  debility  is  conspi- 
cuous.    Dose  gr.  -^  to  9fl. 

Artemisia  (abrotanum),  southernwood.  (Ma- 
ritima)  sea  wormwood.  (Santonica)  worm-seed. 
(Absinthium)  common  wormwood. 

History.  The  southernwood  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  it  is  perennial,  and  commonly 
cultivated  in  oar  gardens.  The  sea-wormwood 
is  also  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  salt  marshes; 
it  flowers  in  August.  The  wormseed  plant  is  a 
native  of  Persia  and  Tartary,  but  is  cultivated 
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in  F.nglish  gardens  ;  it  flowers  in  September. 
Tlie  common  wormwood  is  indigenous,  and 
flowers  in  August.  The  tops  and  seeds  of  the 
plants  are  the  parts  principally  in  use. 

Qualities.  The  odor  of  southernwood  is  of 
well-known  fragrancy  ;  the  plant  has  a  nauseous 
bitter  taste.  Water,  and  more  especially  alcohol, 
extract  its  virtues.  The  sea  wormwood  is  slightly 
fragrant;  it  has  a  bitterish  aromatic  taste.  The 
wormseed  plant  differs  but  little  from  the  com- 
mon southernwood  ;  the  wormwood  is  of  a 
stronger  odor,  which  is  not  so  pleasant  as  the 
southernwood.  Its  taste  is  exceedingly  bitter 
and  very  nauseous. 

Medical  properties.  Anthelmintic  and  deob- 
struent.  None  of  the  species  are  at  present  much 
in  use.  The  santonica  species,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, has  been  principally  employed  as  an  an- 
thelmintic.    Dose,  3ft  to  3j. 

Arum  (maculatum).  Arum,  or  wake-robin, 
or  cuckoo-pint. 

History.  A  perennial  and  bulbous-rooted 
plant, growing  under  hedges  and  on  bank  sides; 
it  flowers  in  May,_and  its  berries  ripen  in  August. 

Qualities.  Arum-root  is  white  and  without 
much  smell.  It  occasions,  when  chewed,  a 
burning  heat  in  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and,  when 
the  sliced  root  is  applied  to  the  skin,  excoriation 
and  vesication  are  produced. 

Medical  properties.  Stimulant  and  expectorant. 
It  has  been  employed  in  obstinate  rheumatism 
and  in  sympathetic  head-aches.  Dose  grs.  5 
to  3j. 

AsARUM  (Europasum).     Asarabacca. 

Historij.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  growing 
in  the  northern  counties  of  England;  it  loves 
moist  and  shady  situations.  The  leaves  and  root 
are  employed. 

Qualities.  The  fresh  leaves  have  not  much 
smell,  but  they  have  a  nauseous,  bitter,  and 
slightly  aromatic  flavor.  They  give  out  their 
qualities  to  water.  The  recent  root  has  an  aroma 
which  is  lost  in  drying. 

Medical  properties.  The  leaves  are  emetic, 
cathartic,  and  diuretic  ;  but  they  are  only  used  as 
a  stimulatory  or  errhine  in  modern  practice,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  little  of  the  powder  is  to  be 
snuffed  up  the  nostrils. 

AssAF^TiRA.     See  Ferula  assaftetida. 

Asi'iniuM  (filix  mas).     Male  fern. 

History.  A  common  plant,  growing  in  shady 
places,  and  in  woods;  it  is  perennial,  and  flowers 
in  .lune  and  .July. 

Qualities.  Fern  root  is  sweet  and  mucilagi- 
nous to  the  taste,  accompanied  by  a  slight  bitter. 
It  is  without  any  odor,  at  least  its  smell  is  very 
weak. 

Medical  properties.  Astringent ;  it  has  been 
principally  used  in  this  country  as  an  anthelmin- 
tic. Madam  Noufer's  celebrated  worm  specific 
was  principally  composed  of  it.    Dose  3i  to  3iij. 

AsTRALAGUs  (tragacantha).     Tragacanth. 

History.  The  shrub  which  produces  the  gum 
tragacanth  is  a  native  of  Persia;  the  gum  exudes 
through  the  heat  of  the  summer,  and  is  collected 
by  the  natives  for  exportation. 

Qualities.  The  best  gum  is  inodorous,  and  of 
a  whitish  color ;  it  is  imported  in  pieces  of  a 
vermiform  shape. 


Medical  properties.  Demulcent;  it  is  more 
viscid  liian  tiie  acacia  gum,  and  therefore  better 
adapted  for  allaying  mucous  membrane  irrita- 
tions.    Dose  5i  to  3ij. 

Atropa  (belladonna).     Deadly  niglitshade. 

History.  This  is  a  perennial  and  indigenous 
plant  ;  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  ;  it  flowers  in 
June,  and  its  berries  ripen  in  September.  The 
plant  is  named  from  the  beautiful  appearance  of 
its  l)erries. 

Qualities.  The  leaves  are  the  parts  of  the 
plant  that  are  employed  ;  they  are  without  smell, 
but  have  a  slightly  nauseous  and  acrid  taste. 
Every  part  of  the  plant  is  highly  poisonous; 
its  qualities  are  given  out  to  water. 

Medical  properties.  Narcotic.  It  has  been 
used  for  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye  previous  to 
operation.  Externally  it  has  been  employed  for 
foul  ulcers  and  cancerous  sores.  Dose,  grs.  ft 
gradually  to  10. 

AuRANTiuM.     Orange.     See  Citrus. 

AvENA  (sativa).     Oats. 

History.  The  oat  is  a  well-known  annual 
plant,  much  cultivated  in  northern  countries,  in 
some  of  which  it  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the 
common  sustenance  even  of  man.  The  time 
and  mode  of  its  first  introduction  into  Europe 
seem  uncertain. 

Qualities.  Oats  are  without  much  smell  ; 
their  taste  is  slightly  bitter ;  they  seem  to  oe  prin- 
cipally composed  of  foecula. 

Medical  properties.  Demulcent.  Grit  or  oat- 
meal gruel  is  very  useful  in  catarrhs.  The  oat  in 
this  way  is  also  much  employed  as  an  enema. 

Baryta.     Barytes. 

History.  This  earth  is  found  in  its  native  state 
combined  with  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acid.  The 
carbonate  of  barytes  is  in  the  north  of  Britain, 
and  the  sulphate  or  ponderous  spar  in  Germany. 

Qualities.  The  carbonate  of  barytes  is  without 
smell  or  taste,  but  it  is  poisonous.  It  is  of  a  dirty 
wliite  or  gray  color  externally,  and  is  nearly  in- 
soluble. The  sulphate  is  also  inodorous  and 
without  taste,  of  a  color  sometimes  approaching 
to  yellow  or  brown,  with  an  intermixture  of  red 
and  blue. 

Medical  properties.  It  is  only  the  muriate  of 
barytes  that  is  used  medicinally,  and  this  is  but 
seldom  employed.  A  solution  of  it  in  the  dose 
of  five  or  six  m-inims  has  been  administered  in 
scrofula,  &c. 

Bellauonna.     See  Atropa. 

Benzoinum.    See  Styrax. 

BisMUTHUM.     Bismuth. 

This  metal  is  only  used  for  the  preparation  of 
subnitrate  of  bismuth,  for  which  see  the  article 
Pharmacy. 

BiSTORTA.     See  Polygonum  bistortu. 

Bitumen  (petroleum).  Barbadoes  tar,  rock 
oil. 

History.  Petroleum  is  a  bituminous  oil  which 
is  called  naphtha  when  unconnected  with  other 
ingredients ;  it  flows  from  rocks  of  coal  forma- 
tion, and  hence  its  name  rock-oil.  Tlio  term 
bitumen  is  made  to  apply  to  several  inflammable 
bodies  of  various  degrees  of  consistency. 

Qualities.  Naphtha,  which  by  exposure  to  air 
becomes  petroleum,  is  of  a  pale  color,  inclining 
to  yellow  ;   it  is  unctuous  and  very  inflammable. 
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In  its  state  of  petroleum  it  becomes  darker,  with 
a  less  pleasant  odor.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcoiiol,  ether,  and  oil. 

Medical  properties.  Stimulant  and  sudorific, 
principally  employed  externally,  but  very  little 
in  use.  It  lias  been  given  in  Germany  as  a  re- 
medy for  tape-worm. 

Boletus  (ignarius).     Agaric.     Touchwood. 

Hiatort).  A  fungus,  growing  upon  decayed 
trunks  of  the  oak  and  ush  trees.  It  should  be 
gathered  in  August. 

Qualities.  Inodorous,  with  a  slightly  astrin- 
gent taste. 

Medical  properties.  Styptic,  but  supposed  by 
some  to  be  only  so  from  its  porous  sponge-like 
structure. 

BoNPLANDiA.     See  Angmtuni  and  Cusparia. 

BoswELLiA.     Olibanum. 

History.  Dr.  Thomson  considers  with  Mr. 
Colebrooke  that  the  olibanum  brought  from 
India  is  the  produce  of  the  boswellia  serrata,  a 
large  tree  growing  on  the  Indian  mountains.  It 
had  been  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
Juniperus  lycia.  It  is  a  gum  resin  :  the  frank- 
incense of  the  ancients. 

Qualities.  Olibanum  is  in  the  form  of  trans- 
parent little  grains,  with  but  little  taste,  but 
having  a  fragrant  odor,  especially  when  burnt. 
Alcohol  and  ether  are  its  solvents. 

Medical  propciiies.  Stimulant,  diaphoretic, 
and  slightly  expectorant.  Principally  now  used 
as  a  perfume.     Dose,  Bfs  to  3lV 

BuBON  (galbanum).     A  gum  resin. 

History.  The  plant  which  produces  the 
galbanum  is  a  native  of  Africa;  it  is  perennial. 
The  gum  resin  flows  out  of  it  after  incisions 
made  into  it. 

Qualities.  It  has  a  strong  odor,  and  an  acrid 
bitterish  taste  ;  it  is  diffusible,  and  nearly  soluble 
in  water;  different  parts  of  it  yielding  with 
more  or  less  facility  to  different  media.  The 
part  which  is  insoluble  in  ether  being  soluble 
in  water. 

Medical  properties.  Expectorant,  antispas- 
modic, stimulant,  and  deobstruent.  It  is  in 
considerable  use  as  an  emmenagogue,  mixed 
with  other  ingredients.     Dose  'dH  to  511. 

Cajei'utus.     See  Melaleuca. 

Calamits.     See  Acorus. 

Calamina.     See  Zincum. 

Calumba.     See  IMenispermum. 

Calx.     Lime. 

History.  Lime  is  scarcely  found  in  nature 
without  some  combination.  In  most  of  the 
fossils  in  which  it  is  met  with  it  exists  in  the 
state  of  carbonate.  Chalk  is  a  soft,  limestone 
a  hard  carbonate  of  lime. 

Qualities.  Chalk  is  well  known  to  be  white 
or  whitish,  and  without  smell  or  taste.  Lime- 
stone is  also  inodorous  and  insipid,  but  colored 
according  to  its  varieties. 

Medical  properties.  Antacid,  and,  applied 
externally,  cooling,  and  absorbent.  (Quicklime, 
that  is,  lime  in  which  the  carbonic  acid  has  been 
driven  off  by  heat,  isescharotic.  See  Pharmacy. 

Cambogia.     See  •^lalugwalis. 

CAMpnonA.     See  Dryobulans  and  Jjiurus. 

CA^cER.  (Pagurus)  Crabs  claws.  (Astacus) 
crabstones,  vulgarly  crab's  eyes. 

History.     The  claws  of  the  crab  have  u  crus- 


taceous  covering,  whicii  consists  prmcipally  of 
carbonate  of  Imie;  the  concretions  called  crab- 
stones  or  crab's  eyes  are  chiefly  made  up  also  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  are  found  in  the  stomach 
of  the  craw-fish  at  the  lime  when  the  external 
covering  is  changed. 

Qualities.  The  crab-stones  are  hard  and 
stony,  convex  on  one  side  and  slightly  concave 
on  the  other;  tiiey  are  of  a  slightly  reddish 
color ;  they  becoine  soft  and  transparent  when 
treated  wiili  acids. 

Medical  properties.  Merely  antacid,  like 
common  chalk. 

Canella  (alba).     Canella.     The  bark. 

}listu?-y.  A  common  tree  of  Jamaica,  and 
other  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  bark  is 
sometimes  confounded  with  that  from  the  wintera 
aromatica. 

Qualities.  The  quilled  canella  is  paler  than 
the  flat  kind  ;  the  latter  is  said  to  be  the  bark  of 
the  older  trees.  Both  manifest  an  aroma  when 
broken  into  ;  tais  aroma  is  lost  iu  the  watery 
infusion. 

Medical  properties.  Stimulant,  and  slightly 
tonic.  Some  consider  it  antiscorbutic.  Uose 
9j  to  511. 

Canthabis.     Spanish  fly,  or  blistering  fly. 

History.  This  insect  is  found  on  several  trees 
of  Europe,  particularly  in  tlie  southern  parts, 
namely,  the  ash,  elder,  and  white  poplar,  &c. 
The  largest  are  im|)orted  from  Italy,  but  those 
from  Spain  are  preferred. 

Qualities.  The  cantharides  have  an  unpleasant 
odor,  and  an  acrid  taste ;  their  properties  are 
given  out  both  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Medical  properties.  Stimulant  and  diuretic. 
The  tincture  of  them  has  been  much  employed  in 
gleets,  and  other  chronic  discharges  from  mucous 
surfaces.  They  are  well  known  as  vesicatory  of 
the  skin.  Camphor  and  mucilaginous  drinks 
given  with  them  in  some  measure  modify  their 
powerful  action  on  the  kidneys.  Dose,  gr.  I 
to  gr.  i. 

Capsicum  (annuum). 

History:  The  capsicum  is  an  annual  plant, 
common  to  both  the  Indies,  and  cultivated  iQ 
our  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its  berries,  which 
are  long  pendulous  pods.  What  is  called  Cay- 
enne pepper  is  a  mixture  of  the  powder  of  the 
pods  of  many  species  of  the  capsicum. 

Qualities.  The  berry  is  aromatic  in  its  odor, 
and  exceedingly  pungent  to  the  taste.  Water, 
alcohol,  and  etlier,  extract  its  virtues., 

Medical  pro])erties.  Powerfully  stimulant.  It 
has  lately  been  much  employed  as  a  gargle  in 
malignant  sore  throats.     Dose  grs.  v.  to  '3i\. 

Cahho  LiONi.     Charcoal. 

History.  Charcoal  is  charred  or  burnt  wood, 
as  ivory  black  is  of  bone  and  ivory  shavings.  For 
medical  use  the  charcoal  is  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  heated  in  a  crucible. 

Qualities.  When  charcoal  is  quite  pure,  it  is 
shining  and  brittle ;  it  is  insipid  and  without 
odor.  It  is  insoluble  both  in  water  and  al- 
cohol. 

Medical  pr(ij)crties.  Antiseptic.  It  is  some- 
times mixed  with  poidtices  in  order  to  correct 
tlie  gangrenous  disposition  of  old  and  foul  ulcers. 
It  is  also  used  either  alone  or  in  combination  as 
a  tooth  powder.     Dose,  911  to  Jj. 
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Caruamine  (pratensis).  Cuckoo  flower, 
lady's  smock. 

History.  A  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  grow- 
ing in  moist  meadows  and  tiowering  in  the 
spring. 

Qualities.  The  flowers  and  leaves  (the  parts 
employed)  are  of  a  pungent^  slightly  bitter 
tas>e. 

Medical  properties.  Flowers  diuretic,  and 
stimulant.  Leaves  antiscorbutic.  Very  little 
used.     Dose  9j  to  3j. 

Cardamomum.     See  Malonia. 
Carum  (carvi).     Carraway,  the  seeds. 
History.     The  plant  producing  these  seeds  is 
indigenous,  biennial,  and  umbelliferous;  it  is  cul- 
tivated in   our  gardens;  in  May   and  June  the 
flowers  expand,  and  the  seed  ripens  m  August. 

Qualities.  Carraway  seeds  have  a  warm  pun- 
gent flavor,  and  an  aromatic  smell.  Tlie  whole 
virtues  of  the  plant  arise  in  distillation  with 
water. 

Medical    properties.       Carminative    and    sto- 
machic.    Tiiey  are  generally  employed  to  give 
warmth  to  purgatives.     Dose  3ft  to  5j. 
Caryophyllus.     See  Eugenia. 
Cascarilla.     See  Croton. 
Cassia,    (fistula).     Cassia.     (Senna).     Senna. 
History.     The  Cassia  fistula  tree  is  indigenous 
in  Egypt,  and  of  both  the  Indies.     It  rises  to  the 
height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  has  a  fruit  of  a 
small  cylindrical  pod.     It  flowers  in  June.     The 
tree  which  produces  the  common  senna  of  com- 
merce is  a  native  of  Upper  Egypt;  it  is  an  an- 
nua! plant,  and  flowers  in  August.     It  grows  in 
the  form  of  a  shrub. 

Qualities.  The  part  used  of  the  cassia  fistula 
is  the  pulp  of  the  pods,  which  has  a  slight  odor, 
and  a  sweetish  taste.  It  dissolves  both  in  water 
and  alcohol :  the  watery  solution  is  indeed  the 
most  complete.  The  leaves  are  the  part  em- 
ployed of  the  senna  tree,  which  have  ratlier  a 
faint  smell,  with  a  ■  bitterish,  somewhat  aromatic 
taste ;  they  give  out  their  principal  virtues  to 
water,  when  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
raised  to  boiling. 

Medical  properties.  The  pulp  of  cassia  is 
aperient.  It  is  not  at  present  in  much  use.  Senna 
leaves  are  very  generally  used  in  medicine,  and 
are   actively  and  speedily  cathartic.     Dose  5II 

to  .!j- 

Castor  (fiber).     The  castor,  beaver. 

History.  The  beaver  is  an  amphibious  quad- 
ruped, found  in  northern  latitudes  ;  the  castor  of 
commerce,  which  is  the  produce  of  the  animal, 
is  found  in  follicles  by  the  side  of  its  anus. 

Qualities.  Castor  is  of  a  strong  odor,  and 
nauseous,  bitterisli  taste.  Alcoliol  and  sulpliuric 
ether  are  its  best  solvents. 

Medical  properties.  Antispasmodic,  and  em- 
meiiagogue.     Dose  grs.  y.  9j. 

Ckntaurea  (benedicta).     Blessed  thistle. 

History.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Gre- 
cian Islands,  and  of  Spain ;  it  is  cultivated  in 
our  gardens.  It  is  an  annual,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  September,  at  which  time  the  leaves 
of  tlie  luM-b  shovild  be  cut  for  use. 

Qualities.  Carduus  benedictus  has  a  faint 
unpleasant  odor,  and  an  intensely  bitter  taste. 
Its  virtues  are  given  both  to  water  and  alcoliol. 


Medical  properties.  Emetic  in  a  strong  decoc- 
tion, and  in  smaller  doses  diaplioretic.  It  has 
also  been  used  as  a  stomachic  in  dyspepsia.  But 
it  is  now  seldom  employed.     Dose  xv.  to  3j. 

For  the  smaller  centaury,  see  Chironia. 

Cf.phjilis  (ipecacuanha).  Ipecacuan. 
History.  Perennial,  a  native  of  South  Ame- 
rica. It  flowers  from  December  to  March,  and 
its  berries  ripen  in  May.  The  Indians  knew 
this  plant  to  possess  emetic  properties  long  be- 
fore their  connexion  with  Europe.  The  name 
ipecacuan  in  the  language  of  South  America 
means  vomiting  root. 

Qualities.  Nearly  inodorous  in  the  root.  Its 
taste  is  extremely  nauseous  and  bitter ;  it  is  also 
subacid.  It  gives  out  its  virtues  in  different  de- 
grees to  water  and  alcohol.  Emetine  is  a  name 
given  by  the  French  to  an  extract  by  evaporation 
of  the  tincture;  and  on  the  quantity  of  this  it 
seems  its  medicmal  virtues  depend. 

Medical  properties. — Emetic  in  large  doses:  in 
smaller  ones  diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  sto- 
machic. It  is  much  used  as  a  sudorific  in  com- 
bination with  opium  and  neutral  salts,  as  in  the 
form  of  Dover's  powder,  or  the  compound 
powder  of  ipecacuan  of  the  ])harmacopcEas.  Dose, 
as  an  emetic,  9j  to  5ft ;  as  an  expectorant,  &c., 
gr.  i.  to  iij. 

Cera.  Wax.  (Flava)  yellow  wax.  (Alba) 
white  wax. 

History.  The  bee  produces  this  useful  sub- 
stance, the  elements  of  which  it  gathers  from  tlie 
nectaries  of  plants  ;  but  some  plants  also  secrete 
it  ready  formed.  Hence  it  is  said  that  wax  may 
be  considered  both  an  animal  and  a  vegetable 
substance.  The  yellow  wax  of  the  shops  is  pre- 
pared immediately  from  the  honey-comb ;  it  is 
converted  into  white  wax  by  exposure  to  the  air 
and  sun  on  an  extended  surface,  and  sprinkling 
the  substance  with  water. 

Qualities.  Yellow  wax  has  somewhat  of  the 
odor  of  honey;  it  is  without  much  taste,  and  is  of 
a  bright  yellow  color.  The  white  wax  is  perfectly 
tasteless  and  inodorous.  It  is  more  brittle  than 
the  yellow. 

Medical  properties.  The  yellow  wax  is  prin- 
cipally used  for  cerates  and  ointments.  White 
wax  is  employed  as  a  demulcent,  but  its  internal 
administration  is  not  common.  Dose  3j  to 
9ij. 

Cervus  (elaphus).     The  stag  or  hart.     Horns. 

History.  The  stag  is  a  well  known  animal, 
principally  found  in  the  norlliern  nations.  Its 
horns  fall  oft'  and  are  renewed  every  year,  It  is 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year  that  the  shedding 
takes  place.  The  horns  are  used  medicinally  ou 
account  of  their  yielding  a  large  portion  of  ge- 
latine; otherwise  they  do  not  differ  from  common 
bone. 

Qualities.  The  shavings  of  hartshorn  are 
witiiout  smell  or  taste.  Water  is  their  best  men- 
struum. 

Medical  properties.  Demulcent.  Used  much 
in  the  formation  of  jellies. 

CERivisivii  Feumentum.     Yeast. 

History.  The  scum  which  collects  on  the  sur- 
face of  beer  during  fermentation. 

Qualities.  A  sour  resinous  sincll,  and  a  bitter 
taste.     Added  to   vegetable    matter,    coiit;.ining 
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sugar,  it  excites  fermentation  and  evolves  car- 
bonic acid  gas. 

DJcdicul  properties.  Antiseptic.  A  few  years 
since  it  was  much  employed  in  low  fevers.  It 
is  now  principally  employed  externally  in  the 
form  of  poultice  to  foul  ulcers.  Dose  ^ft- 
Cetaceum.  Spermaceti.  See  Physater. 
CniuoMA  (centaureum).  Smaller  centaury. 
Flowering  tops. 

Histori/.  Indigenous  and  annual,  flowering 
between  June  and  August. 

Qualities.  The  leaves,  stalk,  and  petals,  are 
very  bitter  :  both  water  and  alcohol  extract  its 
virtues. 

Medical  properties.  Tonic  and  antiseptic. 
Dose  9j  to  5j. 

CiNciioxA  (lancifo,lia)  pale  peruvian  bark. 
(Oblongifolia)  red  bark.  (Cordifolia)  yellow 
bark. 

Histori/.  The  original  cinchona  of  Peru  is 
said  to  be  from  the  lancifolia,  a  species  of  the 
genus  cinchona  ;  it  is  still  preferred  in  South 
America  to  all  the  other  species.  The  red  bark 
comes  from  the  Andes  ;  and  the  yellow  bark, 
wliich  is  from  the  heart-leaved  cinchona,  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Loxa  and  Santa  Fe. 
Qualities.  The  taste  of  the  lancifolia  bark  is 
bitter;  its  color  is  light;  it  has  but  little  odor; 
when  powdered  the  quilled  form  is  lighter  than 
that  from  the  flat  kind.  The  red  bark  has  more 
smell  than  the  pale ;  its  taste,  however,  is  not  so 
bitter,  but  sharper  and  more  nauseous.  The 
yellow  bark  is  like  the  pale,  in  having  but  little 
odor;  its  taste  is  more  bitter,  but  less  sharp  and 
astringent. 

Medical  properties.  Tonic.  When  first  intro- 
duced into  Europe,  principally  employed  in  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fever;  but  subsequently  its 
use  has  been  extended  to  very  many  diseases, 
which  are  marked  by  debility  of  fibre.  Dose 
9fs  to  5ij. 

CixNAMOMuM.     See  iMurus. 
CiTRtrs  (medica).     Lemon  (aurantium).     Se- 
ville orange. 

Histori/.  The  lemon-tree  is  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  but  it  came  originally  from 
Persia  and  Assyria.  It  is  an  evergreen,  and  is  oc- 
casionally cultivated  in  our  gardens,  but  the  fruit 
does  not  come  to  perfection.  The  orange  tree  is 
also  a  native  of  the  east,  but  like  the  lemon,  cul- 
tivated in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  Both 
the  lemon  and  the  orange  fruit  are  imported 
principally  from  Spain.  The  sweet  orange  which 
usually  goes  under  the  name  of  the  China  is 
a  variety  of  the  same  species  as  the  Seville 
orange. 

Quality.  The  juice  of  the  lemon  is  gratefully 
acid ;  it  is  mucilaginous,  and  soon  spoils.  The 
rind  is  slightly  aromatic  and  bitter;  it  gives  out 
its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  Tlie  juice  of 
the  Seville  orange  has  rather  an  acid  taste ;  its 
rind  is  aromatic,  sharp,  and  bitter.  Water  ex- 
tracts its  qualities,  as  does  alcohol. 

Medical  properties.  Lemon  juice  is  refrigerant 
and  antiscorbutic.  The  rind  is  aromatic.  Orange 
nice  is  not  so  agreeable,  nor  so  generally  used, 
IS  lemon ;  but  the  rind  is  more  in  use,  as  an 
aromatic,  in  composition.  Dose,  5j  ad  ^fj. 
Coccus  (cacti).     Cochineal. 


History.  Thisisaninsectbroughtfrom  Mexico, 
NewSpain,  and  some  of  the  West  India  islands; 
it  feeds  on  the  common  Indian  tig,  and  other 
species  of  the  cactus ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
small  berry  wrinkled. 

Qualities.  CochineaJ  has  ^  mulberry  color, 
and  a  bitter,  rather  acrid,  taste ;  it  has  a  faint 
smell.  The  coloring  matter,  which  is  peculiar 
to  It,  is  imparted  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Medical  properties.  Anodyne?  We  thus 
mark  it  because  its  virtues  are  generally  doubted 
by  professional  men.     Dose  grs.  v.  to  9j. 

CocuLEARiA.  Scurvy-grass.  (Armoracia) 
Horse-radish  root. 

History.  Scurvy-grass  is  an  annual  plant, 
growing  on  the  sea-shore  in  several  parts  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  occasionally  in 
our  gardens.  The  horse-radish  is  also,  cultivated 
for  use  in  gardens. 

Qualities.  Fresh  scurvy-grass  has  a  saline 
acrid  taste,  and  peculiar  smell;  it  imparts  its 
qualities  to  water  and  alcohol.  Horse-radish 
has  a  very  pungent  odor  and  taste.  Both  water 
and  alcohol  extract  also  its  qualities. 

JMedical  properties.  The  supposed  virtue  of 
scurvy-grass  may  be  inferred  from  its  name. 
The  horse-radish  is  stimulant,  and  slightly 
diuretic.  It  has  been  employed  in  chronic  para- 
lysis.    Ad  libitum. 

Coccos  (butyracea).  Mackaw  tree  yielding 
the  palm  oil. 

History.  The  mackaw  is  a  species  of  palm, 
which  is  a  native  of  South  America.  It  is  the 
nut  or  kernel  of  its  fruit  which  yields  the  palm 
oil  of  commerce. 

Qualities.  Palm  oil  has  an  agreeable  smell ; 
it  is  of  the  consistence  of  butter ;  and,  when 
fresh,  has  a  fine  yellow  color. 

Medical  properties.  Emollient;  only  used  ex- 
ternally. 

CoLCHicuM  (autumnale).     Meadow  saffron. 

History.  Meadow  saffron  is  an  indigenous 
plant,  growing  in  moist  meadows,  and  flowering 
in  the  autumn  ;  it  is  bulbous  rooted;  for  medici- 
nal use  it  is  taken  up  from  June  to  August. 

Qualities.  When  the  bulb  is  dug  up  at  the 
commencement  of  summer  it  is  highly  acrid ; 
but  its  qualities  greatly  depend  not  only  upon 
the  season,  but  upon  the  place  of  its  growth. 

]\[edical properties.  Dmretic,  expectorant,  pur- 
gative, and  narcotic,  according  to  its  dose,  and 
the  disorder  for  which  it  is  administered.  It  has 
lately  been  much  used  for  rheumatism  and  gout. 
Dose  gr.  i  to  iv. 

CoLocYNTHis.     See  Cwurnis. 

CoLOMBA.     Calumbo.     See  Menispermum. 

CoNiuM  (maculatum).     Hemlock. 

History.  Hemlock  is  an  umbelliferous  bien- 
nial plant,  growing  under  hedges,  and  in  shady 
moist  places.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  Its 
large  and  spotted  stem  distinguishes  it  from  other 
umbelliferous  plants,  as  well  as  the  shining  ap- 
pearance of  its  lower  leaves. 

Qualities.  The  fresh  plant  has  a  very  peculiar 
smell ;  it  has  been  compared  to  the  urine  of  a 
cat;  this  odor  goes  considerably  off  by  drj'ing; 
the  virtues  of  the  plant  are  however  retained  if 
the  drying  be  properly  effected ;  and  they  are 
imparted  to  alcohol  and  ether. 
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Medical  properties.  Powerfully  narcotic.  It 
bas  been  much  used  to  allay  the  irritation  of 
schirrous  disorders,  and  to  mitigate  morbid  sensi- 
bility. It  is  often  highly  serviceable  in  the  whoop- 
cough.     Dose  grs.  ij  to  v. 

CoNTRAYERVA.     See  Ihrstenia. 

CoNVOLvuLis(scammoniaj.  Scammony.  (Ja- 
lapa)  Jalap. 

History.  The  scammony  convolvulus  is  a  na- 
tive of  Syria;  the  greater  part  of  that  which  is 
employed  in  commerce  is  from  the  mountains  of 
Aleppo  and  Latachia.  The  root  is  perennial, 
and  from  this  the  scammony  is  obtained.  The 
jalapa  convolvulus  is  from  South  America ;  it  takes 
its  name  from  Xalappa,  a  city  of  JNIexico.  The 
root  is  also  perennial,  aid  is  the  jalap  of  the 
shops. 

Qualities.  Scammony  is  of  a  light,  rather 
shining,  appearance,  with  a  heavy  disagreeable 
smell,  and  friable  texture.  Its  taste  is  rather 
acrid.  The  jalap  root  has  a  nauseous  smell,  a 
pungent  taste,  and  a  h^avy  kind  of  odor.  When 
powdered  it  is  of  a  pale  brown,  while  the  powder 
of  scammony  is  of  a  grayish  color. 

Medical  properties.  Scammony  is  a  drastic 
purge,  and  jalap  is  a  stimulant  cathartic.  Both 
are  apt  to  occasion  a  griping  pain  in  their  action 
on  the  bowels,  unless  counteracted  by  admixture. 
Dose  9ft  to  3ft. 

CoPAiFERA  (officinalis).     Copaiba  balsam. 

History. '  The  tree  which  produces  this  sub- 
stance, which  is  improperly  called  a  balsam,  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  and  of  some  of  the 
southern  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  The  copaiba 
is  procured  by  incisions  made  into  its  trunk. 

Qualities.  Good  copaiba  is  clear  and  trans- 
parent; it  becomes  solid,  and  of  a  higlier  color, 
by  exposure  to  the  ;iir.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  entirely  in  alcohol. 

Medical  properties.  Diuretic,  stimulant,  and 
aperient.  It  is  a  highly  useful  medicine  in  some 
chronic  discharges,  and  but  for  its  nauseous  taste 
might  be  used  more  abundantly.    Dose9j  to  5j. 

CoRiANDRUM  (sativum).     Coriander  seed. 

lUstoj-y.  The  plant  yielding  these  seeds  is  a 
native  of  Italy,  but  is  found  in  some  parts  of  this 
country,  particularly  at  Ipswich.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  its  seeds  ripen  in  August. 

Qualities.  Coriander  seeds,  when  fresh,  smell 
strong  and  disagreeable;  but,  by  carefully  drying, 
they  become  more  aromatic.  Their  active  prin- 
ciples are  not  entirely  imparted  to  water,  but 
they  are  to  alcohol. 

Medical  properties.  Carminative  and  stomachic. 
Dose,  Bj  to  5j. 

Corn t; A.     See  Cervus. 

Creta.     See  Calx. 

Crocus  (sativus).     Saffron. 

History.  A  perennial  bulbous  root,  wiiich 
grows  at  present  wild  even  in  Britain,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  have  come  originally  from  the  east. 
It  is  cultivated  in  great  abundance  in  Essex,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Cambridgeshire.  It  flowers  in 
September.  The  stigmata  of  the  flowers  pressed 
together  are  the  saffron  of  commerce. 

Qualities.  Saffron  has  a  pungent,  rather  bitter, 
taste,  is  of  a  rich  yellow  or  orange-red  color,  and 
a  sort  of  narcotic  odor.  It  yields  its  color  and 
active  principles  to  water,  as  well  as  to  alcohol. 


JMedicul  properties.  Cordial  and  stimulant. 
In  modem  practice  it  is  not  much  thought  of, 
and  scarcely  used  except  in  composition.  Dose 
9j  to  3j. 

Croton  (eleutheria).  Cascarilla,  the  bark 
(tiglium).     Croton  oil. 

History.  The  tree  which  affords  the  cascarilla 
bark  is  a  native  of  the  Bahama  Islands ;  it  is 
chiefly  (the  bark)  imported  from  Eleutheria. 
The  plant  yielding  the  croton  oil  seeds  is  from 
the  East  Indies. 

Qualities.  It  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  kind  of 
smell,  and  a  warm  bitterish  taste.  It  very  readily 
burns ;  and  yields,  while  burning,  a  grateful  odor. 
Its  properties  are  partially  yielded  to  water,  and 
totally  to  alcohol.  The  croton  oil  is  of  a  pale  red- 
dish-brown color;  its  taste  exceedingly  acrid.  It 
is  soluble  in  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine,  only 
partially  in  alcohol. 

Medical  properties.  Cascarilla  bark  is  carmi- 
native and  tonic.  It  is  also  slightly  expectorant, 
and  therefore  useful  in  some  affections  of  the 
chest,  in  which  the  cinchona  is  objectionable. 
Croton  oil  is  an  exceedingly  active  cathartic. 
Dose  mj  to  iij. 

Cubeba.     See  Piper. 

CucLMis  (colocynthis). 

History.  The  plant  is  an  annual  of  the  gourd 
kind  ;  it  is  a  native  of  Turkey  and  Nubia,  flower- 
ing from  May  till  August.  It  is  the  medulla  or 
pulp  of  the  fruit  which  is  employed  in  medicine. 

Qualities.  When  dried  it  is  without  smell, 
but  has  an  extremely  nauseous  bitter  taste.  Its 
virtues  are  imparted  to  water,  alcohol  and  water. 

Medical  properties.  Dra-stic  purgative.  Dose, 
grs.  ij  to  V. 

Ci'MiNtM  (cyminum).    Cummin  seeds. 

History.  An  umbelliferous  annual  plant,  a 
native  of  Egypt,  but  cultivated  in  Malta  and 
Sicily.     It  flowers  in  June. 

Qualities.     The  seeds  have  a  pungent  taste, 
and   rather  a  strong  peculiar  smell.     Water  ex- 
tracts very  little  more  than  their  odor ;  the  whole 
quality  of  the  seed  is  given  out  to  alcohol. 
Medical  properties.  Carminative.  Dose  9j  to  3j. 

Cuprum.     Copper. 

Histojy.  Copper  is  found  native  in  many 
parts  of  the  globe,  both  in  its  metallic  state,  and 
combined  with  oxygen ;  the  most  common  ore  of 
copper  is  tlie  sulphuret:  the  subacetate,  and  the 
sulphate,  are  the  salts  which  are  admitted  into 
the  materia  medica. 

Qualities.  Subacetate  of  copper  (verdigris) 
is  without  odor ;  it  is  at  first  nearly  tasteless,  but 
it  leaves  a  strong  metallic  flavor :  it  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful color,  bluish-green.  It  is  not  fully  sohiI)le 
in  water.  The  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol) 
is  also  without  odor,  and  it  has  a  very  acrid 
styptic  taste ;  its  color  is  blue;  its  crystals  are 
semi-transparent.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water 
than  in  alcohol. 

JMedicul  properties.  \'erdigris  is  tonic  and 
emetic.  It  is  principally  used  externally  as  an 
escharotic.  Blue  vitriol  is  also  emetic;  and, 
when  given  in  small  doses,  tonic.  It  is  likewise 
employed  as  an  escharotic.  Dose  grs.  J  to  v. 
As  an  emetic,  grs.  iv. 

Curcuma  (zedoaria).     Zedoary  root 

History.     The  zedoary  grows  in  Ceylon  and 
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TJalabar.     It  is  perennial.     It  flowers  in  April 
uiiJ  May. 

Qualities.  Zedoaryroot  sm'^Us  somewhat  like 
camphor;  it  liJis  an  acrimonious  bitter  taste.  Its 
active  principles  are  given  partly  to  water,  but 
more  fully  to  alcohol. 

Medical  properties.  Carminative  and  sto- 
machic.    Dose  9ft  to  3j. 

CusPARiA.     See  Angustura. 

Cydonia.     See  Pyrus. 

Daphne  (mezereum).     Mezereon. 

Histori/.  This  shrub  grows  wild  in  England, 
and  in  tiie  north  of  Europe.  It  is  cultivated  in 
our  gardens ;  and  is  remarkable  from  its  flowers 
expanding  before  the  leaves,  the  former  appear- 
ing as  early  as  March. 

Qualities.  The  bark  of  the  root  and  trunk, 
when  chewed,  is  exceedingly  pungent  and  burn- 
ing. It  yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  vinegar  ; 
alcohol  is  also  a  solvent  of  it. 

Meaii:al  properties.  Stimulant  and  diaphoretic. 
It  has  been  employed  in  cutaneous  and  sy- 
pliilitic  afiections  of  long  standing.  Dose  grs. 
i.  to  X. 

Datura  (stramonium).    Thorn  apple. 

History.  Thorn  apple  is  a  native  of  America ; 
it  is  an  annual  plant  and  now  grows  even  wild 
in  this  country.  The  whole  plant  excepting  the 
root  is  medicinally  used. 

Qualities.  The  whole  plant  has  a  fetid  nar- 
cotic odor,  and  a  nauseous  bitterish  taste.  Its 
qualities  are  given  out  both  to  water  and  to 
alcohol. 

Medical  properties.  Strongly  narcotic.  It 
lias  lately  been  much  employed  in  spasmodic 
asthma.     Dose  gr.  fs  to  i.  or  gradually  more. 

Daucus  (carota).     Carrot. 

History.  The  carrot  is  a  biennial  plant,  grow- 
ing wild  in  Britain,  and  much  cultivated  in  our 
gardens.  The  wild  plant  flowers  in  June  and 
July. 

Qualities.  The  seeds,  especially  of  the  wild 
carrot,  are  pungent  and  warm  to  the  taste,  and 
smell  agreeably  aromatic.  Their  essential  oil, 
oa  which  the  properties  depend,  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  distillation  with  water. 

Medical  properties.  Diuretic  and  carmina- 
tive. The  root  of  the  cultivated  carrot  is  used 
principally  as  a  poultice  to  allay  the  pain  of 
phagedicnic,  and  correct  the  fator  of  foul  ulcers. 
Dose  3j  to  3j. 

Delphixum  (staphisagria.)     Stavesacre. 

Histori/.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  It  flow^ers  in  July  and 
August.  The  seeds,  which  are  the  parts  em- 
ployed, are  commonly  imported  from  Italy. 

Qualities.  Stavesacre  seeds  are  of  a  blackish 
color  externally,  and  yellowish  within  ;  they  have 
an  acrid  taste,  and  a  disagreeable  smell. 

Medical  properties.  Violently  emetic  and  ca- 
thartic, sialogogue,  chiefly  employed  externally 
as  a  poison  to  lice.     Dose  grs.  iii.  to  x. 

Dianthus  (caryophyllus).  Clove-pink. 
History.  A  perennial  plant  and  native  of 
Italy,  growing  wild  in  this  country  and  the  walls 
of  ruins.  When  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  its 
varieties  are  increased  into  the  numerous  family 
of  carnations. 

Qualities.     The  odor  of  the  aianthus  is  fra- 


grant, the  taste  slightly  bitter.    Water  and  alcohol 
extract  its  qualities. 

Medical  properties.  Supposed  formerly  to  be 
stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  but  now  only 
employed  to  impart  color.     Dose  9ft  to  3fi. 

13iGiTALis  (purpurea).     Foxglove. 

History.  An  indigenous  biennial  plant, 
found  on  bank  and  road  sides,  especially  where 
the  soil  is  sandy  and  dry.  It  flowers  from 
towards  the  end  of  June  till  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust. The  leaves  are  the  parts  employed  ia 
medicine. 

Qualities.  Foxglove  leaves  have  a  bitter  nau- 
seous taste,  and,  especially  when  dry,  a  narcotic 
smell.  Both  water  and  alcohol  extract  their 
qualities. 

Medical  properties.  Sedative  and  diuretic. 
It  has  been  much  used  in  dropsies,  and  seems 
particularly  to  apply  to  hydrothorax.  We  are 
told  in  a  recently  published  work  (Dr.  Uwins 
on  Indigestion,  &c),  that  very  small  doses  may 
be  given  with  the  greatest  advantage  in  children's 
diseases  marked  by  atrophy,  &.c.  In  some 
maniacal  cases  it  has  been  employed  with  much 
benefit  in  large  doses.  Dose  gr.  i.  to  iij.  or 
more. 

DoncHOs  (pruriens).     Cowhage. 

H'lstory.  A  climbing  perennial  plant,  a 
native  both  of  the  east  and  west.  It  is  the  hair 
of  the  pod  which  is  medicinally  used  ;  the  pods 
which  come  into  this  country  are  principally 
imported  from  the  West  Indies. 

Qualities.  The  hairs  of  the  pods  fasten  upon 
the  fingers  when  the  pod  is  incautiously  handled, 
and  occasion  an  exceedingly  troublesome  itching. 

Medical  properties.  Anthelmintic,  acting  as 
it  appears  mechanically.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  we 
believe,  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  property 
of  the  cowhage.     Dose  grs.  v.  to  x. 

DoRSTEXiA  (contrayerva).     Contrayerva  root. 

History.  A  perennial  and  native  of  Peru,  a3 
well  as  some  of  the  Caribbee  Islands. 

Qualities.  A  peculiar  kind  of  aromatic  smell 
proceeds  from  the  root,  which  has  also  a  warm  and 
rather  bitter  taste.  Drying  does  not  destroy  its 
qualities,  which  are  imparted  both  to  water  and 
to  alcohol. 

Medical  properties.  Sudorific  and  gently 
stimulant.  It  is  not  at  present  much  used  ex- 
cepting domestically.     Dose  9ft  to  3ft. 

Dryobalanops  (camphora).     Camphor. 

History.  The  camphor  of  commerce  has 
been  thought  the  produce  of  the  laurus  cam- 
phora, but  more  recent  observation  has  deter- 
mined it  to  be  produced  by  the  dryobalanops 
camphora.  Dr.  Thomson,  however,  describes 
the  qualities  and  medical  properties  of  the  cam- 
phor under  the  head  of  Laurus,  to  which  we  refer. 

Dulcamara.     See  Solanum. 

Eryxgium  (maritimum).     Eryngo,  sea-holly. 

History.  This  plant  is  indigenous  and  per- 
ennial ;  it  grows  plentifully  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  flowers  in  July  and  August. 

Qualities.  Eryngo  has  a  sweetish  taste,  it 
has  but  little  odor ;  its  virtues  are  imparted  to 
water. 

Medical  properties.  Diuretic ;  very  little 
used  or  thought  of.     Dose  5ij  to  3iij- 

Pa'oenia  (caryophyllata).     Clove  tree. 
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history.  The  clove  tree  is  a  native  of  the 
Molucca  Islands.  The  parts  employed  are  tlie 
buds  or  unexpanded  flowers,  wliich  are  gathered 
while  they  are  green  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

QualitUs.  Cloves,  when  good,  have  a  strono^, 
peculiar,  and  grateful  smell,  an  acrid  aromatic 
taste,  and  a  deep  brown  color.  Their  odor  but 
not  their  taste  is  given  to  water :  alcohol  extracts 
both. 

Medical  properties.  Stimulant  and  aromatic. 
Principally  employed  in  composition.  Dose  grs. 
V.  to  311. 

Euphorbia  (Officinarum).     Euphorbium. 

History.  The  substance  called  euphorbium 
is  the  concrete  juice  of  a  slirubby  succulent 
plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Barbary ;  the  plant  is 
perennial.  The  euphorbia  (antiquorum),  and 
canariensis,  are  said  to  furnisii  part  of  the  eu- 
phorbiufli  which  is  brought  into  this  country. 

Qualities.  Euphorbium  is  in  the  form  of 
irregular  drops  or  tears,  which  are  witliout  smell, 
but  which  give  to  the  tongue  a  very  acrid  sensa- 
tion. Neitlier  water  nor  alcohol  dissolves  the 
whole  of  their  substance  and  properties.  Ether 
takes  up,  we  are  told,  six  parts  in  ten,  forming 
an  opaline  solution. 

]\Ic(lical  properties.  Powerfully  emetic,  ca- 
thartic, and  errhine.     Not  much  used  internally. 

Farina.     See  Anii/luin  and  Triticum. 

Ferrum.     Iron. 

History.  One  of  the  most  common  metallic 
productions  of  nature.  It  is  found  in  its  native 
state  combined  with  other  metals  and  with  sul- 
phur, combined  with  oxygen  to  the  extent  of 
oxidation,  and  acidified.  Its  presence  is  so 
universally  diffused,  tliat  it  has  been  described  as 
even  a  constituent  of  organic  being.  Iron  is 
not  like  the  other  metals  positively  poisonous. 
Metallic  and  oxidised  iron  are  admitted  into  the 
materia  medica. 

Qualifies.  The  filings  of  iron  are  generally 
as  obtained  from  the  workshops  mixed  with 
copper  filings,  and  other  impurities;  their  ap- 
pearance is  dark  and  metallic,  and  their  taste 
astringent ;  the  scales  of  oxidised  iron  which  are 
detached  by  the  smith's  iron  from  the  surface  of 
the  heated  metal,  are  without  much  taste  or 
smell ;  when  reduced  to  powder  they  assume  a 
grayish-black  color. 

Medical  properties.  Tonic  and  anthelmintic. 
The  mere  filings  have,  however,  no  other  than 
perhaps  a  mechanical  operation,  unless  operated 
upon  by  the  acid  of  the  prima;  via; ;  the  oxidised 
scales  possess,  however,  positive  clialybeate  vir- 
tues.    Dose  grs.  v.  to  9j. 

Ferula  (assafoetida).     Assafoelida. 

History.  The  plant  which  furnisiies  this  sub- 
stance is  perennial,  and  a  native  of  the  south  of 
l^ersia;  the  gum  resin  is  procured  by  cutting 
transversely  the  top  of  the  root  after  tlie  stock 
has  been  twisted  off.     It  hardens  in  liie  sun. 

Qualities.  Assafoetida  has  a  strong  garlicky 
smell,  and  an  acrid  bitter  taste  ;  these  quaUtios 
it  loses  much  by  exposure  to  air.  It  is  miscible 
but  not  properly  soluble  in  water,  but  alcohol 
and  ether  are  solvents  of  it. 

Medical  properties.  Stimulant, antispasmodic, 
emmenagogue,  anthelmintic,  ixnd  perhaps  liglitly 
expectorant.      It   is  in  considerable   use    l>otli 


abstractly  and  in  composition.  Dose  grs.  xv. 
to  3ft. 

Ficus  (carica).     Fig. 

History.  The  fig  tree  is  thought  to  be  origin- 
ally from  the  East,  but  it  now  grows  plentifully 
in  the  south  of  Europe ;  the  figs  that  are  used 
in  this  country  are  principally  imported  from 
the  Levant. 

Qualities.  The  taste  of  dried  figs  is  sweet, 
their  color  brown.  They  vary  both  in  taste 
and  external  appearance  according  to  the  parts 
from  whicli  they  are  sent. 

Medical  properties.  Aperient  and  demul- 
cent; their  principal  medicinal  use  is  extern;' 1 
in  tlie  way  of  cataplasm,  in  which  case  they  arc 
roasted  or  boiled. 

Fraxinus  (ornus).     Manna. 

History.  The  ash  which  produces  the  mnnna 
of  commerce  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  l".u- 
rope;  other  species  besides  the  ornus  produce 
it,  particularly  the  rotundifolia.  Manna  is 
partly  a  natural  exudation  from  the  stem  of  the 
tree  :  it  concretes  into  small  white  tears,  and  is 
scraped  off  for  use  ;  but  the  greatest  quantity  is 
procured  by  incision. 

Qualities.  Manna  has  a  very  sweet  taste  \vil!i 
a  slight  mixture  of  bitterness;  its  smell  is  slight 
but  peculiar.  It  is  entirely  soluble  both  in  water 
and  alcohol. 

Medical  properties.  Laxative  :  used  princi- 
pally for  children,  and  combined  with  other 
purgatives.     Dose  ^'^fs  to  [fij. 

Fucus  (vesiculosus).     Bladder  wrack. 

History.  This  is  a  common  sea-weed,  which 
is  much  employed  in  manufacturing  kelp. 

Qualities.  It  has  a  taste  like  soda,  and  a 
slight  but  peculiar  smell. 

Medical  properties.  Deobstruent,  employed 
in  glandular  swellings.     Dose  9j  to  3j. 

Galbanum.     See  Buhou. 

Gallve.     See  Quercus. 

Gf.ntiana  (lutea).     Gentian  root. 

History.  A  perennial  ])lant,  growing  upon 
the  Alps  and  other  mountainous  jiarts.  The 
root  is  imported  into  this  country  princi[ially 
from  Germany. 

Qualities.  Exceedingly  bitter  taste,  no  par- 
ticular smell.  Water,  alcohol,  and  ether  extract 
the  virtues  of  gentian. 

Medical  properties.  Tonic  and  stomacliic. 
Dose  911  to  3j. 

Geoifroya  (inermis).     Cabbage-tree  bark. 

History.  Tlie  tree  producing  tliis  bark  grows 
in  tlie  low  savannahs  of  .lamaica. 

Qualities.  The  bark  lias  a  mucilaginous  taste 
and  an  unpleasant  odor. 

Medical  properties.  Antlielmintic,  especially 
used  against  the  lumbrici.     Dose  9j  to  9ij. 

(JKUM  (urbanum).     Herb  bennet,  or  avens. 

History.  This  jilaiit  is  intiigenous  and  per- 
enni;d,  it  grows  wild  in  shady  places,  and  flowers 
from  May  to  August. 

Qualities.  An  odor  somewliat  like  cloves,  and 
taste  rather  aromatic.  On  die  outside  the  pieces 
of  the  root  are  dark,  but  tliey  l>rcak  with  a  white 
fracture.  Its  qualities  are  yielded  to  water  aud 
ulcoiiol. 

Medical  properties.  Tonic  and  ratlier  astrin- 
crent.  It  has  been  jiroposed,  by  Buckiiavo,  as  a 
substitute  for  intermitteiits.     Dose  3j  to  5ij. 
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Glycyrriuza  (glabra).     Liquorice. 

Histori),  A  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  but  extensively  cultivated  in 
England.  Liquorice  root  is  dug  up  for  use  in 
November,  when  the  plant  is  three  years  old. 

Quulitii's.  It  has  a  svveetisli  mucilaginous  taste, 
without  any  odor.  Water  is  a  more  complete 
solvent  of  it  tlian  alcoliol. 

Mi'tlical  piopcrtitt.  A  mild  demulcent ;  its 
extract  is  a  well  known  remedy  for  common  colds. 
Dose  51$  to  5j. 

Granati  Cortex.     See  Punica. 

Gratiola  (officinalis).     Hedge  hyssop. 

Histori/.  This  plant  is  perennial,  and  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  cultivated  in 
Britain,  and  gatliered  for  use  in  July  during  its 
flowering. 

QiHilltics.  It  has  no  smell,  but  its  taste  is 
exceedingly  nauseous  and  bitter.  Water  is  a 
better  menstruum  for  it  than  alcohol. 

Midictil.  properties.  Drastic  purgative,  and 
emetic,  llufeland  in  a  work  on  scrofula,  recom- 
mends its  use  in  glandular  and  visceral  affec- 
tions.    Dose3{^to9j. 

Guaiacum  (oflicinale).     Guaiac. 

Histori/.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  some  of  the 
West  India  Islands.  The  wood,  and  the  resin 
exuding  from  it,  are  the  parts  used. 

Qualilics.  The  taste  of  the  wood  is  rather 
bitter  ;  it  is  without  odor ;  it  is  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  color  externally,  but  is  internally  rather 
green.  The  resin,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
guaiac,  has  a  greenish  color  exteriorly,  and 
breaks  vvitii  a  fracture  of  mixed  colors,  and  vitre- 
ous :  it  has  a  fragrant  smell  without  mucii  taste. 
Alcohol  is  its  best  solvent. 

jiledicid  properties.  Stimulant,  and  diapho- 
retic. It  has  been  much  used  m  rheumatic  and 
syphilitic  atlections.     Dose  9ls  to  51s. 

H.EMATOXYLOK  (campecliianum).     Logwood. 

Histori/.  A  native  of  South  America,  now 
very  common  in  Jamaica :  it  flowers  in  March 
and  April. 

Qufilities.  Without  smell,  but  having  a  sweet- 
ish, sub-astringent  taste.  It  is  possessed  of  a  deep 
red-color,  which  it  yields  both  to  water  and  to 
alcoliol. 

JMedicul  properties.  Slightly  astringetit  and 
tonic.     Dose  yj  to  5j. 

IIki.li-.uorvs  (niger).  Black  hellebore,  (feti- 
dus)  fetid  hellebore. 

History.  Tlie  black  hellebore  was  formerly 
called  nielampodium.  It  is  a  native  of  Austria 
and  the  Appeiinines,  and  has  been  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  under  the  name  of  the  Christmas  rose. 
The  fetid  hellebore  is  an  indigenous  plant,  com- 
mon under  hedges  and  in  shady  places. 

Qualities.  The  fibres  of  black  hellebore  roots 
are  about  the  thickness  of  a  straw,  externally 
black,  and  of  a  yellowish-white  within.  Their 
smell  is  disagreeable  and  taste  acrid.  Their  pro- 
perties are  given  out  both  to  water  and  alcohol. 
The  smell  of  the  fetid  hellebore,  as  its  name  in- 
dicates, is  disagreeable  also,  and  taste  exceed- 
ingly acrid.  It  is  the  leaf  of  this  plant  that  is 
employed. 

Medical  properties.  Black  hellebore  is  a  dras- 
tic purgative ;  it  has  been  used  as  an  hydra- 
gogue,   and  emmenagogue.  '  Formerly   it   was 


much  employed  in  maniacal  and  melancholic 
affections.  The  fetid  hellebore  is  principally 
thought  of  as  an  anthelmintic.     Dose  9fs  to  51s. 

IIkraclevm  (gummiferum).     Ammoniac. 

History.  The  plant  which  yields  the  gum 
ammoniac,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
Africa.  Tiiere  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty  with 
respect  to  its  precise  character.  The  juice 
which  exudes  spontaneously,  or  is  occasioned 
to  flow  by  incisions,  hardens  into  a  gum  which  i? 
ammoniac. 

Qualities.  The  taste  of  ammoniac  is  a  bitter- 
sweet ;  its  smell  is  faint,  but  not  unpleasant ;  it 
is  diffusible  through  water,  which  is  its  best 
medium  for  administration.  The  small  masses 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  yellow  exteriorly, 
but  wiutish  when  broken  into. 

Medical  properties.  Expectorant,  and  deob- 
struent.  In  large  doses  purgative  and  diuretic  ; 
as  it  is  stimulating  it  ought,  in  general,  to  be 
avoided  in  those  aflfections  of  the  chest,  which 
are  attended  by  active  inflammation.  Dose  911 
to  511. 

IliRUDO  (medicinalis).     Medicinal  leech. 

Historij.  The  species  of  leech  used  in  medi- 
cine is  brought  principally  to  the  London  mar- 
ket from  Norfolk ;  several  other  counties  also 
supply  the  markets,  and  many  are  imported 
from  France  and  Portugal.  They  are  collected 
in  spring  and  autumn. 

Qualities.  '  The  body  of  the  medicinal  leech 
is  about  three  inches  long,  tapering  towards  the 
head,  composed  of  rings,  and  capable  of  being 
very  much  lengtiiened  and  contracted.  The  color 
of  the  back  is  dark  olive.'  The  belly  is  pale  olive ; 
those  imported  from  the  continent  '  differ  from 
English  leeches  in  having  the  belly  of  one  uni- 
form color.'  The  horse  leech  differs  from  the 
medicinal,  in  being  entirely  brown,  or  only 
marked  with  a  marginal  yellow  line.  The  horse 
leecli  is  said  to  cause  more  pain  and  irritation 
in  drawing,  and  is  therefore  not  in  much  use, 
excepting  during  a  scarcity  of  the  other  species. 

Medical  properties  and  uses  of  the  leech  are 
well  known. 

IIoRDEt  M  (distichon).     Barley. 

Histori/.  Barley  has  been  said  to  be  originally 
a  native  of  Tartary.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  and 
extensively  cultivated. 

Qualities.  When  the  husk  of  the  barley  is 
ground  off,  the  pearl  barley,  as  it  is  called,  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  small  white  grains,  which 
are  without  any  odor,  and  of  a  slightly  sweetish 
taste. 

JMedical  properties.  Demulcent  and  nutrient. 
Ad  libitum. 

IIlmulls  (lupulus).     Hop. 

Histori/.  Hop  is  a  perennial  climbing  plant. 
It  is  indigenous.  The  follicles  of  the  plant  are 
gathered  about  the  middle  of  September  ;  it  is 
these  which  are  used. 

Qualities.  Hops  have  a  fragrant  odor,  ratlier 
narcotic,  their  taste  is  bitter,  aromatic,  and  as- 
tringent. 

Medical  properties.  Narcotic  and  anodyne. 
A  pillow  of  hops  is  often  employed  to  ease  the 
pain  of  rheumatic  and  nervous  head-ache.  Dr. 
Tliomson,  and  others,  are  doubtful  of  its  medi- 
cinal virtues.     911  to  511. 
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IlYDRARGYRf  M.     Mcrcury,  quicksilver. 

Hixtory.  INlercury  is  found  in  several  parts 
both  of  the  north,  and  south  of  Europe,  and  on 
the  western  continent.  It  is  found  in  its  me- 
tallic state,  combined  with  sulphur,  and  oxidised. 

Qualities.  Mercury  when  pure  and  uncom- 
bined  is  without  smell  or  taste  ;  it  is  of  a  white 
color,  and  always  in  a  state  of  semifluidity  (run- 
ning) at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Medical  properties.  Mercury  in  its  metallic 
state  possesses  no  medicinal  action,  excepting 
that  which  may  be  connected  with  its  mechanical 
properties.  We  have  seen  it  check  stercoraceous 
vomiting  in  a  case  of  supposed  intus-susception, 
but  its  modus  operandi  is  not  very  evident.  In 
pharmaceutical  combination,  it  is  most  exten- 
sively employed.     Dose  5ij  to  ^iv. 

Hyoscyamus  (niger).     Henbane. 

History.  An  indigenous  and  annual  plant, 
which  grows  abundantly  in  Britain,  by  the  road 
side,  and  flowers  in  July. 

Qualities.  Its  smell  is  strong  and  narcotic  ; 
its  taste  somewhat  mucilaginous  with  a  slight 
degree  of  acrimony,  which  qualities  are  lost  con- 
siderably by  drying.  The  virtues  of  henbane 
are  partly  extracted  by  water,  but  completely  by 
diluted  alcohol. 

2Iedical  properties.  Narcotic.  It  is  used  in 
place  of  opium,  in  cases  when  circumstances 
forbid  the  use  of  the  latter.     Dose  grs.  v.  to  9lli. 

Hyssopus  (officinalis).     Hyssop. 

Histori/.  A  perennial  plant,  growing  wild 
in  some  parts  of  Germany ;  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  and  flowering  from  June  to  September, 

Qualities.  Hyssop  leaves  have  an  aromatic 
smell,  and  rather  a  pungent  taste.  The  essential 
oil  on  which  their  qualities  depend,  rises  with 
water  and  alcohol. 

Medical  properties.  Stimulant,  and  tonic,  and 
expectorant ;  but  not  much  thought  of  or  employ- 
ed.   Dose  9j  to  5j. 

Inula  (helenium).     Elecampane. 

Histori/.  Indigenous  and  perennial,  growing 
in  rich  moist  pastures,  and  flowering  in  July 
and  August.  It  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
The  root  is  the  part  employed. 

Qualities.  An  aromatic  smell  slightly  foetid, 
with  a  glutinous,  saponaceous,  and  alternately 
aromatic  bitter  taste.  Its  virtues  are  extracted 
by  water,  and  more  completely  by  alcohol. 

Medical  properties.  Deobstruent  and  expec- 
torant, by  some  considered  tonic.  Dose  9j 
to  3j. 

Iris  (florentina).     Florentine  iris. 

History.  Grows  wild  in  some  parts  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
and  flowers  in  May  and  June.  The  root  is  the 
part  employed,  which  is  principally  imported 
from  Leghorn. 

Qualities.  Taste  acrid,  and  somewhat  bitter : 
when  dried,  it  gives  out  an  agreeable  violet  odor. 

Medical  properties.  Iris  root  when  fresh  is 
cathartic;  the  dry  root  is  nearly  inert.  It  is  prin- 
cipally employed  as  a  perfume. 

JuNiPEucs  (sabina).  Savine,  the  leaf:  (com- 
munis) common  juniper,  the  berry. 

History.  Savine  is  an  evergreen,  from  the 
Levant,  hut  cultivated  in  our  gardens  ;  it  flowers 


in  May  and  June.     Juniper  is  indigenous  grow- 
ing on  heaths  and  flowering  in  May. 

Qualities.  Savine  leaf  has  a  strong  smell, 
and  a  bitter  hot  taste ;  its  qualities  are  given 
both  to  water  and  alcohol,  as  is  the  juniper  which 
has  a  bitter  taste. 

Medical  properties.  Savine  is  diaphoretic, 
anthelmintic,  and  eramenagogue;  perhaps  pos- 
sessing more  directly  the  last  mentioned  influ- 
ence than  most  other  substances  to  which  the 
quality  is  ascribed.  Externally  it  is  applied  to 
warts,  &c.  The  juniper  berries  are  diuretic  and 
cordial:  although  the  berry  is  principally  em- 
ployed, all  parts  of  the  plant  possess  diuretic 
qualities.     Dose  3{\  to  3fi. 

KiKo.     See  Pterocarpus. 

Krameria  (triandria).     Ratanhy  root. 

History.  A  natire  of  Peru,  flowering  princi- 
pally in  October  and  November.  It  is  the  root 
and  the  bark  of  it  that  are  employed. 

Qualities.  The  taste  is  bitter  and  astringent, 
particularly  the  bark  and  external  parts  :  its  pro- 
perties are  yielded  to  boiling  water.  Its  color- 
ing part  is  especially  extracted  by  alcohol. 

^Iedical  properties.  Powerfully  astringent 
and  stomachic.  Externally  applied  it  is  styptic. 
Dose  9ft  to  9j. 

Lactuca  (virosa).  Strong-scented  lettuce. 
(Sativa)  garden  lettuce. 

History.  The  strong-scented  lettuce,  is  an 
indigenous  and  biennial  plant,  which  grows  on 
banks  and  among  rubbish,  and  flowers  in  July 
and  August.  The  common  lettuce  is  cultivated 
to  a  great  extent  in  our  gardens. 

Qualities.  The  odor  of  the  strong-scented 
lettuce  is  narcotic,  its  taste  bitter.  The  lactua- 
rium  which  exudes  from  the  garden  lettuce  when 
it  is  cut  has  likewise  a  narcotic  smell,  somewhat 
like  opium. 

Medical  properties.  Lactuarium  is  narcotic, 
as  is  also  the  expressed  juice  of  the  strong  scent- 
ed lettuce.     Dose  grs.  v. 

Laurus.  (Cinnamomam)  cinnamon  tree. 
(Cassia)  cassia  tree.  (Camphora)  camphor. 
(Nobilis)  laurel.     (Sassafras)  sassafras. 

History.  The  cinnamon  tree  is  a  native  of 
Ceylon,  but  is  at  present  propagated  in  other 
parts  of  the  East,  and  even  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  honey  cinnamon,  the  snake  cinnamon,  the 
camphor  cinnamon,  and  the  cahatte  or  the  bit- 
ter astringent  cinnamon,  are  the  only  four  spe- 
cies, from  a  great  many  others,  the  bark  of  which 
is  officially  procured. 

The  cassia  tree  is  very  similar  to  the  cinnamon; 
its  bark  is  imported  princi])ally  from  China. 
Both  the  buds  and  the  bark  of  this  tree  are  em- 
ployed. 

The  species  of  laurel  which  yields  camphor  is 
a  native  of  Japan,  and  of  North  America,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  camphor  of  commerce,  comes, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  from  Dr.  Thomson, 
from  the  Dryobulunops  (which  see).  NN'iien  pro- 
cured from  the  laurus  camphora  it  is  obtained 
by  distillation. 

The  bay  tree  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
but  is  cultivated  with  us.  The  leaves  and  the 
berries  are  the  parts  used. 

The  sassafras  comes  originally  from  the 
southern  parts  of  North  America  ;  it  is  cultivat- 
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ed  for  use  in  Jamaica,  and  is  reared  even  in  our 
gardens  as  an  ornamental  shrub.  It  flowers  in 
May  and  June. 

Qtuilttics.  Cinnamon  lias  a  very  pleasant 
smell,  and  a  taste  slightly  pungent;  the  las*  kind 
is  exceedingly  thin,  and  of  a  light  yellow  color. 
Cassia  has  a  fainter  odor  than  cinnamon,  and  a 
more  pungent  taste  ;  it  is  much  thicker  than  cin- 
namon, and  breaks  siiorter.  Cassia  buds  more 
resemble  the  cinnamon  in  taste  and  smell. 
Cassia  and  cinnamon  yield  an  essential  oil  by 
distillation.  Camphor  has  a  peculiar  and  very 
])enetrating  smell,  and  an  unctuous  feel.  Water 
suspends,  but  does  not  dissolve  it;  but  alcohol, 
ether,  and  oils  dissolve  it.  The  bay  leaves  and 
berries  have  an  aromatic  astringent  taste.  They 
yield  prussic  acid  by  distillation.  Sassafras  wood, 
and  bark,  and  root,  have  a  sweetish,  aromatic 
taste,  and  a  somewhat  fragrant  smell.  Water 
extracts  the  virtues  of  sassafras  partially,  alcohol 
completely. 

Medical  properties.  Cinnamon  is  astringent 
and  cordial,  and  the  cassia  possesses  the  same 
qualities.  Camphor  is  sedative  and  narcotic ; 
in  the  first  instance,  and  under  some  circum- 
stances, slightly  stimulant  and  cordial.  The 
leaves  and  berries  of  the  bay  are  narcotic.  Dr. 
Thomson  tells  us  that  he  has  lately  employed 
an  infusion  of  them  in  impetiginous  affections  of 
the  surface.  Sassafras  is  stimulating,  diaphoretic, 
and  diuretic.  Its  virtues  are,  however,  some- 
what uncertain.  Dose  of  cinnamon  grs.  v.  to 
9j ;  of  camphor  grs.  v.  to  5ft ;  of  the  bay  gr. 
i-  to  3fs ;  sassafras  9j  to  3j. 

Lavandula  (spica).     Lavender. 

History.  Lavender  is  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  but  cultivated  with  us,  and  flowering 
from  Midsummer  to  Autumn.  The  flowers  are 
cut  when  they  begin  to  blow. 

Qualities.  The  odor  of  the  lavender  is  agree- 
able, and  the  taste  pungent  and  bitterish.  Al- 
cohol extracts  its  virtues  completely;  the  oil  is 
obtained  by  distillation  with  water. 

Medical  properties.  Stimulant.  The  oil,  how- 
ever, of  lavender  is  very  little  used,  excepting  in 
composition.     Dose  9j  to  5j. 

Lf.ontodon  (taraxacum).     Dandelion. 

History.  A  common  perennial  plant,  flower- 
ing from  April  to  the  latter  end  of  August.  The 
whole  of  the  plant  is  employed. 

Qualities.  Dandelion  has  a -bitter  taste  ;  it  is 
widiout  much  smell.  Its  virtues  are  imparted 
to  water  more  freely  than  to  alcohol. 

Medical  properties.  Diuretic,  deobstruent,  and 
slightly  aperient.  It  is  not  perhaps,  in  this 
country,  appreciated  equal  to  its  merits.  We 
have  found  it  exceedingly  serviceable  in  indolent 
affections  of  the  liver.     Dose  311  to  3j. 

Lichen  (islandicus).    Lichen.    Iceland  moss. 

History.  This  species  of  lichen  is  very  com- 
mon in  Iceland  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Germany;  it  grows  upon  heathy  lands  and  upon 
stones. 

Qualities.  The  taste  of  Iceland  moss  is  muci- 
laginous and  bitter ;  its  bitterness  is  yielded  to 
water;  and,  by  boiling,  its  mucilaginous  part  is 
extracted. 

Medical  properties.  Demulcent  and  tonic.  It 
has  been  much  employed  in  phthisical  affections. 
Dose  3)  to  3ii. 


Tiie  lichen  orcella.  Orchel,  or  litmus,  or  turn- 
sole, which  yields  the  argol  of  commerce, 
scarcely  deserves  to  be  considered  as  an  article 
of  the  materia  medica. 

LiNi'M      (usitatissimum)      common      flax. 
(Catharticum)  purging  flax. 

History.  This  plant  is  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginally come  from  those  parts  of  Egypt  which 
are  inundated  annually  by  the  rising  of  the 
Nile  ;  it  now  grows  wild  in  England,  and  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  It  flowers  in  July.  Most 
part  of  the  linseed  used  in  commerce  comes  from 
the  Baltic.  Tiie  purging  flax  is  an  annual  in- 
digenous plant  which  grows  in  dry  meadows, 
and  flowers  from  June  to  August. 

Qualities.  The  seeds  of  the  common  flax  (lin- 
seed) are  oily,  and  sweetish  to  the  taste;  they 
are  without  smell,  and  of  a  brown  shining  color. 
The  purging  flax  possesses  a  bitter  subacrid 
taste,  and  is  almost  without  any  odor.  Water 
extracts  its  virtue. 

Medical  properties.  Linseed  is  emollient  and 
demulcent.  Externally,  the  powder  of  it  is 
used  much  in  poultices.  The  purging  flax  is, 
as  its  name  implies,  cathartic  ;  but  it  is  at  pre- 
sent very  little  appreciated  or  employed. 

Lythhum  (salicaria).     Loosestrife. 

History.  An  indigenous  annual  plant,  grow- 
ing principally  in  moist  meadows;  it  flowers 
from  July  till  September. 

Qualities.  It  is  without  o-!or  when  dried,  and 
has  a  slightly  astringent  tasti'.  It  yields  its  vir- 
tue to  water. 

]\Iedical  properties.  Astringent.  Not  mucli 
employed  in  this  country.     Dose  3j. 

Magnesia.  See  Pharmacy,  and  Che- 
mistry. 

Malva  (sylvestris).     Common  mallow. 

History.  A  perennial  plant,  very  common  in 
this  country;  it  grows  on  waste  grounds,  by  the 
way  side,  and  among  rubbish.  It  flowers  from 
May  to  August. 

Qualities.  Mucilaginous  to  the  taste,  and 
without  much  smell.  Its  mucilaginous  part, 
which  is  its  principal  one,  is  given  to  water. 

IMedical  properties.  Demulcent  and  emollient. 
Used  principally  in  enemata. 

Manoanesium.     Manganese. 

History.  A  grayish-white  brilliant  metal, 
which  is  principally  found  native,  in  a  state  oi' 
black  oxide ;  this  oxide  is  met  with  abundantly 
in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  at  Howtli  in 
Ireland. 

Qualities.  The  black  oxide  of  manganese  is 
often  crystallised,  and  then  it  has  a  shining  ap- 
pearance ;  when  it  is  amorphous  it  is  without 
this  appearance.  Chlorine  is  evolved  from  it 
by  mixing  it  with  muriatic  acid. 

Medical  properties.  Only  used  for  evolving 
oxygen,  and  diffusing  chlorine  in  rooms,  hospi- 
tals, &c.,  in  the  way  of  fumigation. 

Manna.     See  Fraxinus. 

Marrubium  (vulgare).     Horehound. 

History.  An  indigenous  perennial  plant,  grow- 
ing wild  on  road  sides  and  waste  grounds,  and 
flowering:  in  July. 

Qualities.  Taste  bitter  ;  odor  aromatic,  which 
odor  is  a  good  deal  dissipated  by  drying.  The 
virtues  of  the  plant  are  given  both  to  water  and 
to  alcuiiui. 
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Medical  properties.  Laxative,  deobstruent, 
diuretic,  and  sliglitly  tonic.  It  is  used  by  some 
practitioners  in  pulmonary  affections,  and  much 
employed  in  a  candied  state  as  a  domestic 
medicine.     Dose  5j. 

Mastiche.     Mastich.     See  Pistacea. 

AIatoma  (cardamomum).    Lesser  cardamom. 

History.  The  plant  producing  the  lesser 
cardamom  seeds  is  a  native  of  India.  The  seeds 
are  imported  into  this  country  from  Bengal. 

Qualities.  The  odor  of  the  seeds  is  aromatic, 
and  their  taste  of  a  spicy  pungency.  Their 
properties  are  given  to  water,  but  more  com- 
pletely to  alcohol  and  ether. 

Medical  properties.  Carminative  and  sto- 
machic; chiefly  used  in  composition.    Dose  9j. 

Mel.     Honey. 

History.  The  nectaries  of  flowers  aff'ord  honey, 
but  the  bees  which  collect  it  seem  to  impart 
something  to  it,  although  they  do  not  change  it 
into  an  animal  substance ;  the  bee  deposits  the 
honey  as  a  secretion  from  its  body  in  the  cells  of 
its  honeycomb. 

Qualities.  The  color  of  honey  should  be  pale ; 
that  is  the  best  which  is  obtained  from  young 
bees  and  flows  spontaneously  from  the  comb. 
It  is  called  virgin  honey.  The  taste  of  honey 
is  saccharine ;  it  has  not  much  odor. 

Medical  ■properties.  Laxative,  and  externally 
detergent.     Dose  5j  to  3II. 

Melaleuca  (cajuputi).     Cajeput.     The  oil. 

History.  The  melaleuca  leucadendion  was 
generally  supposed  to  furnish  the  cajeput  oil ; 
but  it  is  now  considered  the  produce  of  a  dif- 
ferent species.  The  tree  which  yields  it  grows 
in  the  Molucca  Islands.  The  oil  is  obtained  by 
distillation. 

Qualities.  Cajeput  oil  is  of  a  greenish  color, 
has  a  camphoric  smell,  and  is  pungent  to  the  taste. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  as  are  all  volatile  oils. 

Medical  properties.  Stimulant,  antispasmodic, 
and  diaphoretic.  It  is  often  used  externally  to 
ease  the  pain  of  a  carious  tooth. 

Melissa  (officinalis).     Balm. 

History.  Balm  is  a  perennial  plant  which 
grows  wild  on  the  Alps,  and  other  mountainous 
situations,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It 
flowers  in  the  latter  end  of  the  summer. 

Qualifies.  Balm,  when  fresh,  has  a  pleasant 
smell,  and  a  slightly  aromatic  taste.  When  dis- 
tilled with  water  an  essential  oil  is  yielded. 

Medical  properties.  Slightly  diuretic  :  princi- 
pally now  used  as  an  agreeable  drink  in  febrile 
aflPections.     Dose  3j. 

Menisi'ermum  (palmatum).     Calumba. 

History.  The  menispermum  palmatum  of 
Winslow  is  supposed  to  be  the  tree  from  whicii 
the  Calumbo  root  is  procured.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Africa.  The  roots  are  dug  up  in 
the  month  of  March.  They  are  imported  in 
transverse  sections. 

Qualifies.  Taste  very  bitter  and  somewhat 
acrid.  Odor  aromatic.  NVater  takes  up  its 
qualities,  as  does  alcohol,  but  ))roof  spirit  the 
most  completely.  It  yields  a  volatile  oil  by  dis- 
tillation. 

Medi$al  properties.  Tonic  and  stomachic.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  tiie  bitters.  Dose 
3ft  to?fs. 
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Mentha  (viridis)  spearmint.  (Piperita)  pep- 
permint.    (Pulegium)  pennyroyal. 

History.  Spearmint  is  an  indigenous  and 
perennial  plant,  growing  in  marshy  places,  and 
flowers  in  August.  Peppermint  is  also  in- 
digenous and  perennial,  and  likewise  flowers  iu 
August ;  it  grows  in  moist  places.  Penny- 
royal grows  in  heathy  lands,  as  well  as  m  moist 
meadows,  and  flowers  in  September. 

Qualities.  Spearmint  has  an  aromatic  odoi, 
and  a  pungent  taste.  Both  alcohol  and  water  ex- 
tract its  virtues.  Peppermint  has  a  warmer  and 
more  pungent  taste  than  the  spearmint,  and  has  a 
camphor  impregnation.  The  pennyroyal  is  more 
like  the  spearmint  in  odor ;  its  taste  is  also  aro- 
matic and  slightly  camphoric. 

Medical  properties.  The  mints  are  carmmative 
and  stomachic.  Pennyroyal  has  been  supposed 
to  be  emmenagogue.     Dose  Bj  to  5j. 

Menyanthes  (trifoliata).  Buckbean,  cr 
marsh  trefoil. 

Histo?y.  This  is  a  common  plant  in  marshy 
situations ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
indigenous  flowers;  the  flowers  appear  in  June 
and  July. 

Qualities.  Buckbean  leaves  have  an  unplea- 
sant faint  smell,  and  nauseous  taste ;  their  pro- 
perties are  yielded  to  water. 

2Iedic(d  properties.      Purgative  and    diuretic. 
It   has  been  used   in  intermittent  fever  and  in 
rheumatic  disorder.     Dose  3j  to  5j. 
Mezereon.     See  Dapline. 
Momordica  (elaterium).     Wild  cucumber. 
History.     A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe;  it 
is  cultivated  in  this  country,  but  does  not  bear 
our  severe  winters.     The   fruit  is  gathered   in 
September  just  before  it  ripens. 

Qualities.  The  juice,  which  is  lodged  in  the 
centre  of  the  fruit,  and  in  which  it  appears  that 
the  virtues  of  the  plant  reside,  is  bitter  to  the 
taste,  but  nearly  inodorous. 

Medical  pj-operties.  Powerfully  cathartic  and 
hydragogue.  A  most  useful  medicine  in  some 
kinds  of  dropsies.  Dose  gr.  fs  to  grs.  iv. 
MoRus  (nigra).  Mulberry. 
History.  The  mulberry  tree  is  a  native  ot 
Persia,  but  it  bears  the  cold  of  our  winters,  and 
its  fruit  ripens  in  September. 

Qualities.  Mulberries  are  sweet  and  acidulous; 
they  are  without  odor,  and  are  of  a  deep  red 
color. 

Medical  properties.  Laxative  and  refrigerant. 
Ad  libitum. 

McscHus  (moschiferus).  Musk. 
History.  The  animal  from  which  the  musk  is 
obtained  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountainous 
])arls  of  Asia.  It  is  a  timid  solitary  animal 
living  among  the  rocks,  and  difficult  to  be  taken. 
The  musk-bag  is  between  the  navel  and  the  pre- 
puce; and,  in  the  adult  animal,  about  two 
drachms  of  musk  in  a  liquid  state  are  found 
in  it. 

Qualities.  The  odor  of  musk  is  quite  peculiar, 
and  is  exceedingly  durable ;  its  taste  is  rather 
bitter,  and  its  color  of  a  reddish  brown  ;  it  is 
partly  soluble  in  hot  water,  more  easily  in  alco- 
hol, and  still  more  completely  in  etiier. 

Medical  properties.  Antispasmotlic.  V'T. 
Thomson  thinks  tliat  its  use  in  epilepsy  is  not 
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sufficiently  appreciated.     It  has  been  much  em-  Histori/.     The  tree  producin;^  this  oil  is  a  na- 

ployed  in  obstinate  iiicciip.     Dose,  grs.  v.  to  9j.  live  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  vorth  of  Africa. 

MvuisTicA  (moschata).     Nutmeg.  Its  fruit  is  the  olive,  which  is  used  at  our  tables 

Histori/.     The  substance  called  nutmeji  is  the  in  an  unripe  state,  steeped  in   salt.     The  olive 

produce  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  the  Molucca  oil  is  procured  by  expression  from  the  ripe  fruit 

Islands.     The  spice  called  rnace  is  the  involu-  QualitUs.     Good  olive  oil  is  of  a  pale  color; 

crum  of  the  nut.  it  is  the  lightest  of  the  fixed  oils ;  it  will  not 

Qualities.     The  nut  has  a  fragrant  odor  and  combine  with  water,  and  is  but  partially  soluble 

an  aromatic  biste.     Its  virtues  are  imparted   to  in  alcohol. 

alcohol  and  ether.     Mace  is  more  pungent  and  Medical  properties.     Aperient  and  demulcent, 

bitter  than  the  nutmeg  itself.  and  occasionally  anthelmintic.      Dose  f.  ^ft  to 

Medical  properties.    Carminative,  and  in  large  f.  3J. 

doses  narcotic.     Dose  grs.  v.  to  9j.  Oniscus  (asellus).     Millepedes,  or  slaters. 

-MviioxYLON  (peruiferum).     L^eruvian  balsam.  Hiitori/.     These  insects  are  found  on  roofs  of 

Histori/.     The  tree  which  yields  the  Peruvian  houses,  and  under  stones  in  cold   moist  places. 

balsam   grows    in    the  w\Trmest   parts  of  South  They  are  killed  by  the  vapor  of  spirits,  and  are 

America.      It  is  called  quinquin  by  the  natives,  prepared  for  use  by  enclosing  them  in  a  canvas 


bag  in  the  steam  of  heated  alcohol. 

Qualities.  They  have  a  fetid  odor,  and  a 
nauseous,  but  sweetish,  taste. 

Medical  properties.  Supposed  to  be  expecto- 
rant, and  useful  in  pulmonary  affections,  but  at 


The  balsam  which  exudes  after  incisions  are 
made  in  the  wood  is  called  white  liquid  bal- 
sam;  that  which  is  principally  employed  in 
commerce  is  procured  by  boiling  the  twigs  of  the 
tree  in  vvater. 

Qualities.  Balsam  of  Peru  has  a  fragrant  odor,    present  very  little  esteemed, 
and  a  warm  bitterish  taste.     Ether  and  alcohol        (Jpium.     See  Papuver. 
dissolve  it,  the  latter  less  readily.  Opoponax.     See  Pastinaca. 

Medical  properties.      Stimulant,  tonic,  and  in         ORirjANUM  (vulgare).      Common   marjoram, 
some  degree  expectorant.       It  is  used,  as  are    (Marjorana).     Sweet  marjoram, 
some  of  the  other  balsams,  in  chronic  discharges     '    Histori/.  Thecommon  marjoram  is  indigenous 


from  mucous  membranes.    Dose  f.  5ft  to  f.  3j. 

MvRPaiA.     IMyrrh.     A  gum  resin. 

Histori/.     It  has  not  been  hitherto  ascertained 
fro:n  what  tree  myrrh  is  obtained.     We  receive 


and  perennial.  It  grows  on  chalky  soils,  and 
flowers  froni  July  to  September.  The  sweet 
marjoram  is  a  native  of  Portugal,  but  is  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens.     It  also  flowers  from  July 


it  from  tl.e  East  Indies.     It  seems  to  be  an  exu-  to  September. 

dation  from  the  plant  which  produces  it.  Qualities.     The  common  marjoram  has  a  pun- 

Quulities.  Myrrh  is  in  the  form  of  tears,  of  a  gent  taste,  considerably  like  thyme.  The  sweet 
reddish  yellow  color.  It  has  a  fragrant  peculiar  marjoram  is  bitterish  and  aromatic.  The  mar- 
odor  and  a  pungent  bitterish  taste.  It  is  but  jorams  are  treated  by  distillation,  in  order  to 
partially  soluble  in  vvater,  ether,  and  alcohol.  procure  their  oil. 

Medical  properties.  Stimulant  and  expectorant.         Medical  properties.    Tonic  and  emmenagogue, 

It  has  been  supposed  to  be  especially  excitative  but  not  much  employed.     Dose  grs.  v.  to  9j. 
of  the  uterine  system,  and  therefore  administered         Ostrea  (edulus).     Oyster,  shell, 
as  an  emmenagogue.     It  forms,  likewise,  an  in-         Histori/.     The   oyster    is    a   well-known    fish 

gredient   in  the  compound  iron  mixture  of  the  which  attaches  itself  generally  to  shelving  rocks, 

pharmacopoeia.     Dose  Bft  to  5j.  but  is  placed   artificially  iii  beds  near  the  sea- 

Myrtus  (pimenta).  shore.     The  shells  are  the  only  parts  used  offi- 

History.     The  pimento-tree  is  a  native  of  the  cinally. 


West  Indies  and  South  America.  It  is  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  which  is  medicinally  used. 

Qualities.  Pimenta  is  aromatic  to  the  taste 
and  of  an  agreeable  smell.  It  has  been  called 
all-spice,  from  its  odor  resembling  the  combina- 
tion of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmeg. 

Medical  properties.  An  aromatic  stimulant. 
But  principally  employed  in  medicine  as  an  ad- 
junct in  composition.     Dose  grs.  v.  to  3j. 

NicoTiANA  (tabacum).     Tobacco. 


Qualities.  They  are  composed  (the  shells),  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  a  membranous  substance. 

Medical  properties.  Antacid  ;  but,  as  they  do 
not  diflTer  from  other  lime,  their  retention  is  un- 
necessary.    Dose  Si. 

Ovis  (aries).     Sheep.     (Fat  of  mutton). 

Histori/.  The  sheep  is  a  very  well-known 
animal.  It  does  not  live  at  furthest  beyond 
fourteen  years.  It  delights  in  dry  and  warm 
pastures,  and  is  subject  to  disieases  when   ex- 


History.     This  is  an  annual  plant;  a  native  of    posed  to  damp. 
America,  but  brought  into  Europe  nearly  oOO         Qualities.     Mutton  fat,  or  suet,  is  not  very 
years  ago.     The  leaves  are  the  part  of  the  plant    dissimilar  to  other  fat;  it  yields,  however,  oleic 


employed. 

Qiiulilies.  Taste  fetid  and  bitter :  the  virtues 
of  the  plant  reside  in  an  essential  oil.  Tiiese 
virtues  are  imparted  to  water  by  infusion,  and  to 
alcohol. 

Medical  properties.  Narcotic  and  violently 
purgative,  diuretic,  and  emetic.  Its  princijial 
use  in  medicine  is  as  an  enema  in  cases  of 
bowel  affection  complicated  with  hernia.  Dose, 
internally,  gr.  fs  to  grs.  v. 

Oi.f.A  ( Kuropoja).     Olive  oil. 


and  margaritic  acid. 

Medical  properties.  Emollient.  It  is  prin- 
cipally employed  to  give  consistency  to  oint- 
ments and  plasters. 

Ovum.     See  Phasiunus. 

OxALis  (acetosella).     Wood  sorrel  leaves. 

History.  This  small  perennial  plant  grows 
wild  in  our  woods  and  meadows;  it  flowers  in 
April  and  May. 

Qualities.  Sorrel  has  a  pleasant  acidulous 
taste,  and  is  without   odor.      The  crystals   ob- 
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tained  from  its  expressed  juice  are  called  essen- 
tial salt  of  lemons. 

Medical  properties.  Refrigerant  and  antiseptic. 
Ad  libitum. 

Papaver  (somniferum).  White  poppy,  which 
yields  opium.     (Rhoeas).    Red,  or  wild,  poppy. 

History.  The  white  poppy  is  a  native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Asia ;  from  which  it  was 
probably  imported  into  Europe  and  En<gland. 
It  is  an  annual  plant,  and  flowers  in  July.  The 
opium  of  commerce  is  an  exudation  from  the 
capsules  of  the  plant,  produced  by  incisions. 
Ail  the  parts  of  the  plant  contain  this  juice,  but 
it  is  much  more  abundant  in  the  capsules.  The 
red,  or  wild  poppy  is  indigenous,  and  grows 
abundantly  in  corn  fields  and  waste  lands.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  capsules  even  of 
this  species  of  poppy  contain  a  small  portion 
of  opium. 

Qualities.  The  dried  head  of  the  white  poppy 
is  without  much  either  of  smell  or  color.  Boil- 
ing water  extracts  its  virtues,  and  the  evaporated 
extract  has  much  of  the  opiate  property ;  it  is, 
however,  much  milder.  The  Turkey  opium  has 
a  remarkably  heavy  narcotic  odor,  and  a  bitter 
pungent  taste.  The  East  India  opium  is  in 
color  much  darker  than  the  Turkey;  it  has  an 
empyreumatic  smell,  with  a  more  nauseous,  but 
less  bitter,  taste  than  the  Turkey.  It  is  not 
nearly  so  strong  as  the  latter.  The  active  con- 
stituent of  opium,  together  with  the  principles 
of  other  medicinal  substances,  we  shall  have 
to  speak  of  under  the  head  of  Pharmacy.  We 
may  here  say,  generally,  that  different  parts  of 
the  drug  in  question  are  acted  on  by  alcohol, 
ether,  and  water. 

Medical  properties.  Opium  is  proverbially 
narcotic.  It/ is  used  in  almost  all  affections  that 
are  characterised  by  violent  pain,  but  its  employ- 
ment often  requires  to  be  very  careful  and  re- 
strictive. The  poppy  is  principally  used  in 
syrup  and  extract.  The  red  poppy  is  chiefly 
employed  as  a  coloring  syrup,  as  the  opiate  vir- 
tues of  this  root  are  very  feeble.  Dose  of  opium 
gr.  i.  to  grs.  v. ;  of  poppy  extract  grs.  v. 

Pastinaca  (opoponax).     Opoponax. 

History.  The  plant  producing  tlie  gum  resin 
called  opoponax  is  a  species  of  parsnip,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  flowers  in  July. 
The  gum  resin  is  obtained  by  exudation  from  in- 
cisions ;  it  is  imported  principally  from  the 
Levant  in  tears  or  irregular  lumps. 

Qualities.  Opoponax  has  a  strong  disagreeable 
odor  and  an  acrid  bitterish  taste.  It  is  not 
wholly  soluble  in  watei.  Alcohol  is  not  its 
proper  menstruum. 

Medical  properties.  Antispasmodic  and  em- 
menagogue.  Not  much  employed.  Dose  'dH  to 
3fs. 

Petroleum.     See  Bitumen. 

Phasianus  (gallus).  Dunghill  fowl.  The 
egg- 

History.  It  has  not  been  correctly  ascertained 
from  what  country  this  bird  originally  came.  It 
has  been  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Persia 
about  500  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
only  the  egg  that  is  ofiicinal. 

Qualities.  The  contents  of  the  egg  consist  of 
.the  white,  which  is  an  insipid,  rjlnrv,  tenacious. 


fluid  ;  and  the  yolk,  which  has  a. bland  oily  Mste. 
The  shell  is  made  up  of  carbonate  of  lime,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  animal  mucus. 

Medical  properties.  The  yolk  is  gently  ape- 
rient, and  was,  at  one  time,  much  used  in  jaun- 
dice. The  white  is  principally  employed  for 
clarification;  and  the  shells  are  antacid. 

PiiYSETER  (macrocephalus).     Spermaceti. 

History.  The  species  of  vrhale  from  which 
the  spermaceti  of  commerce  is  obtained  is  cha- 
racterised by  a  particularly  large  head.  It  is 
principally  found  in  the  South  Seas.  The  ceta- 
ceum,  or  as  it  is  vulgarly  named  spermaceti, 
is  taken  out  from  the  cavity  of  the  head,  and 
purified  by  a  long  process. 

Qualities.  Spermaceti  when  purified  is  white, 
insipid,  and  unctuous.  It  is  only  miscible  with 
water  by  the  medium  of  mucilage  or  yolk  of  egg  •. 
hot  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it,  but  it  sepa- 
rates upon  cooling. 

Medical  properties.  Demulcent  and  emollient. 
It  is  often  administered  as  a  vehicle  of  and  ad- 
junct to  opium  in  mitigating  the  pains  after  child 
birth.     Dose  9j  to  3ft. 

PiMPiNELLA  (anisum).     Anise.     The  seeds. 

History.  A  native  of  the  east,  but  cultivated 
in  Europe,  and  even  in  this  country  for  its  seeds. 
The  plant  flowers  in  July. 

Qualities.  Anise  seed  gives  out  an  aromatic 
odor,  and  it  has  a  warm  sweetish  taste.  Its 
virtues  are  imparted  both  to  water  and  to  a!.» 
cohol. 

Medical  properties.  Carminative  ;  principally 
employed  in  compositirjn  and  in  the  flatulencies  of 
children.     Dose  9fs  to  3j. 

PrirraTO.     See  Myrtus. 

PiNUs  (sylvestrisj  common  turpentine.  (Larix) 
Venice  turpentine.  (Balsamea)  balsam  of  Ca- 
nada.    (Abies)  Burgundy  pitch. 

History.  The  pinus  sylvestris  or  Scotch  fir 
is  a  common  tree  of  the  north.  The  larch  tree, 
from  which  the  Venice  turpentine  is  procured,  is 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  Siberia. 
One  species  comes  from  America.  The  bal- 
samea which  yields  the  Canada  balsam  is  from 
the  most  northern  parts  of  America,  while  the 
abies  or  spruce  fir,  which  gives  the  Burgundy 
pitch,  comes  from  Europe,  and  the  north  of 
Asia ;  what  is  called  oil  of  turpentine  is  pro- 
cured by  distilling  the  resinous  exudation  from 
the  tree,  the  resin  itself  being  known  by  the 
name  of  turpentine.  Common  or  yellow  resin 
is  the  residue  of  the  distillation.  Tar  is  formed 
by  slowly  burning  branches  of  the  pine.  \'e- 
nice  turpentine  is  procured  from  the  larch  tree 
by  boring  a  hole  into  the  tree,  and  suff'eriiig 
the  turpentine  to  flow.  Canada  balsam  is  ob- 
tained by  incisions  into  the  body  of  the  pinus 
balsamea  from  which  it  exudes.  Burgundy 
pitch  is  also  obtained  by  incisions  into  the  tree 
which  yields  it,  and  the  resin  or  Thus  exudes 
spontaneously  from  the  same  tree. 

Qualities.  The  above  several  species  cf  tur- 
pentine have  all  a  great  deal  in  common  :  they 
are  pungent  to  the  taste,  have  a  peculiar  odor, 
and  are  completely  dissolved  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  wliile  tlieir  flavor  only  is  imparted  to 
water.  The  common  turpentine  is  bitter  and 
disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and  of  a  strong  odor; 
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it  is  more  opaque  than  the  other  turpentines. 
X'enice  turpentine  is  of  a  less  unpleasant  taste 
and  smell,  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  more 
fluid.  The  Canada  balsam  is  whitish  and  more 
transparent.  For  the  Chian  turpentine,  see  Pis- 
taeia.  The  oil  of  turpentine  is  hot  and  pungent 
to  the  taste.  It  is,  when  pure,  without  color  ;  it 
dissolves  in  sulphuric  ether,  but  sparingly  and 
with  difficulty  in  alcohol.  Tar  has  a  strong 
odor,  it  is  partly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  formed 
into  the  substance  called  pitch  by  inspissation 
from  boiling.  The  resins  are  insoluble  in  water, 
but  entirely  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  Their 
taste  is  acrid,  and  when  they  are  heated  they 
emit  a  slight  turpentine  odor.  Burgundy  pitch 
is  unctuous  to  the  feel,  is  of  a  reddish-brown 
color,  and  of  a  turpentme  odor. 

Medical  properties.  Turpentine  and  its  oils 
are  stimulating  and  powerfiiily  cathartic.  They 
have  also  a  strong  action  upon  the  kidneys.  Oil 
of  turpentine  has  lately  been  employed  as  an 
anthelmintic  especially  against  the  tape  worm. 
Tar  IS  used  principally  in  chronic  affections  of 
the  skin,  but  is  not  at  present  in  much  estima- 
tion. Burgundy  pitch  and  the  resins  are  prin- 
cipally confined  to  external  use,  and  enter  into 
the  composition  of  ointments  and  plasters.  Dose 
of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  as  an  anthelmintic,  f.  5j, 
for  other  purposes f.  5fs  tof.  5j. 

Piper.  ^Nigrum)  Black  pepper.  (Longum) 
long  pepper.     (Cubeba)  cubebs. 

History.  The  black  pepper  plant  is  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies.  The  pepper  itself  is  the 
berry  of  the  plant,  two  crops  of  which  are  yield- 
ed, one  in  December,  and  one  in  July.  The 
white  pepper  is  the  same  berry  gathered  when 
it  is  fully  ripe  and  freed  of  its  outer  covering  by 
maceration.  The  long  pepper  plant  is  also  a 
native  of  the  east.  The  fruit  is  gathered  before 
it  is  ripe,  and  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
cubebs  plant  is  a  native  likewise  of  the  east. 
Its  fruit  grows  in  clusters. 

Qualities.  Black  pepper  is  pungent  to  the 
taste,  and  has  an  aromatic  smell.  Its  virtues 
are  partially  given  to  water,  and  entirely  toalco- 
hol  and  ether.  The  long  pepper  has  an  exceed- 
ingly hot  flavor,  with  a  weak  aromatic  smell. 
The  odor  of  cubebs  is  agreeable  and  rather 
fragrant,  but  the  taste  is  pungent  and  slightly 
bitter. 

Medical  properties.  The  peppers  are  gene- 
rally carminative.  Cubebs  is  diuretic,  and  it 
has  lately  been  administered  in  discharges  from 
the  mucous  membranes  both  of  the  urinary  or- 
gans, and  the  bowels.  Dose  of  the  pepper  grs. 
V.  to  9j,  of  the  cubebs  9j  to  5j. 

Pistucia.  (Terebinthus)  Chian  turpentine. 
(Lentiscus)  mastiche. 

History.  The  chian  turpentine  tree  is  a  na- 
tive of  Africa  and  the  east.  It  is  cultivated  for 
the  turpentine  in  the  islands  of  Chios  and 
Cyprus.  The  mastiche  tree  is  also  cultivated, 
especially  in  the  island  of  Chios. 

Qualities.  Chian  turpentine  is  of  a  very  pale 
yellow  color :  it  does  not  materially  differ  from 
the  other  turpentines.  See  Pixus.  Mastic  is 
merely  insipid ;  when  heated  it  gives  out  a  fra- 
grant odor.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  but  not  en- 
tirely in  alcohol. 


Medical  properties.  The  principal  use  to 
which  mastic  is  put  is  that  of  di\iding  other 
medicines  so  as  to  make  them  more  active;  its 
combination  with  aloes  is  said  to  be  particularly 
useful  in  this  respect.  It  is  also  employed  to 
fill  up  tiie  'hollow  of  carious  teeth.  Dose  3ft 
to9j. 

Pix.     See  PifKis. 

Plumbum.     Lead. 

History.  Lead  is  a  metal  of  a  bluish-gray 
color :  it  is  found  native  both  in  a  metallic  state 
and  combined  with  oxygen  in  various  propor- 
tions. The  ore  from  which  metallic  lead  is  prin- 
cipally procured  is  Galena. 

Qualities.  Lead  possesses  considerable  lustre, 
which  is  soon  lost  when  the  metal  is  exposed  to 
the  air.  It  is  almost  without  taste,  and  has  rather 
an  unpleasant  odor,  especially  when  rubbed.  It 
combines  very  readily  with  oxygen. 

Aledical  properties.  Lead  in  its  metallic  state 
has  no  medicinal  properties.  The  white  lead  is 
prepared  with  vinegar,  and  has  been  described 
as  an  acetate,  but  is  generally  now  considered  a 
carbonate;  it  is  astringent;  it  is  called  generally 
ceruse,  and  is  principally  employed  for  inflamed 
parts  and  old  sores.  Litharge  is  also  used  as 
an  external  astringent ;  it  is  prepared  by  exposing 
metallic  lead  to  heat  and  air  so  as  to  oxydise 
the  metal.  Red  lead  or  minium  has  been  also 
employed,  but  is  now  seldom  used.  In  this 
last  preparation  the  lead  is  in  the  highest  state 
of  oxidisement.  See  Pharmacy  and  Che- 
mistry. 

PoLYGALA  (senega).     Seneka  root. 

History.  This  plant  grows  wild  in  North 
America,  especially  in  Virginia;  it  is  perennial. 
The  root  is  the  part  employed. 

Qualities.  It  is  the  barV  of  the  root  wiiich 
contains  the  qualities  of  the  drug ;  which  is 
pungent  to  the  taste,  but  without  much  smell. 
Alcohol  extracts  the  active  matter  of  the  root, 
which  is  thrown  down  by  the  addition  of  water. 

Medical  properties.  Stimulant  and  expecto- 
rant. It  is  also  diuretic  and  purgative.  It  has 
been  employed  in  low  fever  when  the  lungs 
are  affected,  and  in  hydropic  disorders.  Dose 
9j  to  9ij. 

Polygonum  (bistorta).  Bistort  wood,  or 
snakeweed. 

History.  This  plant  is  indigenous,  growing 
principally  in  moist  lands,  and  flowering  in  June. 

Qualities.  The  taste  of  the  root  is  rough  and 
austere  ;  it  is  inodorous.  Water  extracts  its 
virtues. 

Medical  properties.  Powerfully  astringent 
and  tonic.  Not  at  present  in  much  use.  Dose 
9fs  to  3j. 

PoRRUM.     See  Allium. 

PoTASsa;  NiTRAS.     Nitrate  of  potass,  nitre. 

History.  This  salt  is  found  native  on  the 
surface  of  soils  in  many  countries;  and  it  is 
prepared  artificially  by  an  imitation  of  nature, 
and  exposing  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
to  putrefy  in  conjunction  with  calcareous  earth; 
nitric  acid  is  one  of  the  products  which  unites 
with  the  potass,  that  is  either  generated  or  already 
existent  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  em- 
ployed. The  sal  prunelle  of  commerce  is  melted 
nitre  cast  into  moulds. 
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Qtuditici.  Nitre  has  a  salt  bitterish  taste  :  it 
is  inodorous.  It  is  completely  soluble  in  boiling- 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcoliol.  VVhen  mixed 
with  inflammable  substances  it  detonates  with 
lieat. 

Medical  properties.  Refrigerant  and  diuretic. 
An  exceedingly  good  medicine  \n  some  forms  of 
lever  and  inflammations.     Dose  91^  to  9j. 

PotassjE.     Potash.     Pearlash. 

Histort/.  This  substance,  which  is  an  impure 
subcarbonate  of  potass,  principally  comes  from 
the  Baltic  and  from  America;  it  is  produced  by 
burning  the  dried  stems  and  branches  of  plants, 
and  lixiviating  the  ashes  or  pouring  water  upon 
them  so  as  to  dissolve  and  separate  tlie  alkaline 
product. 

Qualities.  Pearlash  is  of  a  spongy  texture ; 
It  is  of  a  grayish  or  greenish  color,  and  lias  a 
saline  disagreeable  taste. 

Medical  properties.  Vegetable  alkalies  are 
antacid,  and  diuretic,  and  lithontriptic,  but  the 
pearlash  of  commerce  is  too  impure  to  employ 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

PoTASSiE  Sulphas.  Sulphate  of  potass.  See 
Pharmacy. 

Prunus  (domestica).     Plum  tree. 

Histury.  This  tree  is  originally  from  Greece 
and  Asia;  but  it  now  grows  wild  in  this  country, 
and  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  May.  The 
dried  fruit  is  imported  from  the  continent .  tlie 
French  prunes  are  considered  the  best. 

Qualities.  The  taste  of  prunes  is  subacid 
and  sweetish ;  they  are  without  much  odor.  They 
are  principally  composed  of  saccharine  and 
mucilaginous  matter,  and  of  malic  acid. 

Medical  properties.  Laxative.  They  are  princi- 
pally employed  in  the  composition  of  decoctions 
and  electuaries. 

Pterocarpus  (santalinus)  red  sanders  wood, 
(erinacea)  kino. 

History.  The  red  sanders  tree  is  a  native 
of  India,  and  grows  to  a  great  size.  Its  wood 
is  brought  to  this  country  in  large  billets.  The 
tree  which  yields  the  kino  is  said  to  be  of  Afri- 
can growth,  and  of  the  species  of  pterocarpus 
which  is  called  erinacea.  The  kino  generally 
met  with  in  the  shops  is  extracted  from  the 
nauclea  gambir ;  but  there  seems  to  be  consi- 
derable doubt  in  reference  to  this  product  and 
Ats  source. 

Qualifies.  The  red  sanders  wood  is  nearly 
insipid,  but  has  an  aromatic  odor.  It  is  of  a 
bright  red  color,  which  is  yielded  to  alcoliol 
and  ether,  but  not  to  water.  Kino  is  without 
odor,  but  is  of  a  bitterish  astringent  taste,  difl'er- 
ing  according  to  the  jiart  whence  it  comes.  It 
is  partly  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Medical  properties.  Red  sanders  wood  is 
only  used  as  a  coloring  matter.  Kino  is  a 
powerful  and  useful  astringent.  Dose  911  to 
5ft. 

PuLEGiuM.     See  Mentha. 

PuNiCA  (granatum).     Pomegranate. 

History.  The  pomegranate  tree  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe  and  of  Barbary.  Its  fruit 
does  not  come  to  perfection  when  cultivated  in 
our  gardens. 

Quulilies.  Tlie  flowers  which  iuo  nanunl  ba- 
laustines  are  of  an  elegant  red   color  ;  without 


much  smell,  and  of  a  bitterish  astringent  taste. 
The  bark  possesses  the  same  sensible  qualities. 
Water  extracts  them. 

Medical  properties.  Astringent,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some,  anthelmintic.     Dose,  3ft  to  3ift. 

Pyrethrl'm.     See  Anthcmis. 

Pyrl's  (cydouia).     Quince. 

History.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  Crete,  but 
is  cultivated  with  us,  and  its  fruit  rijiens  in  this 
climate. 

Qualities.  Quinces  have  an  austere  acid 
taste.  Their  seeds  are  without  odor,  and  have 
a  slight  bitterness. 

Medical  properties.  Aperient  and  demulcent. 
Ad  libitum. 

Quassia  (simarouba).  Simaruba  bark  and 
wood.     (Excelsa),     Quassia. 

History.  The  simaruba  or  mountain  dainsou 
is  a  native  of  South  America.  Quassia  grows 
in  Jamaica.  It  is  the  bark  of  tlie  former  and 
the  wood  of  the  latter  which  are  in  use. 

Qualities.  Simaruba  is  bitter  to  the  taste,  and 
without  much  odor.  Its  virtues  are  given  to 
water  and  alcohol.  Quassia  is  exceedingly  bit- 
ter, and  without  odor.  The  bitterness  of  quassia 
is  imparted  both  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Medical  properties.  Simaruba-  is  tonic  and 
astringent ;  it  has  been  used  in  intermittent  fevers 
and  dysentery.  Quassia  is  employed  principally 
as  a  stomachic  tonic.  Dose  of  the  simaruba 
9j  to  5j ;  of  the  quassia  9ft  to  9j. 

QuERcus  (infectoria)  Gall.  (Pedunculata) 
Oak  bark. 

History.  The  galls  of  commerce  are  said  to 
be  from  the  infectoria  species  of  oak.  The  galls 
are  produced  by  the  cynips  quercus  folii,  a  small 
hymenopterous  insect,  puncturing  the  shoots  of 
the  young  boughs,  and  depositing  its  eggs  ;  this 
puncture  and  deposit  occasion  an  irritation  which 
at  length  comes  to  form  the  excrescence  called 
the  gall.  The  oak  is  indigenous,  and  a  well 
known  tree. 

Qualities.  Galls  have  a  bitter  and  astringent 
taste.  They  are  without  smell ;  they  are  of  a 
blackish  or  olive  color,  and  their  size  varies  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  a  hazel  nut.  They  impart 
their  properties  to  a  certain  measure  of  water 
and  alcohol.  The  bark  of  the  oak  is  inodorous, 
and  of  an  astringent  taste;  it  yields  its  virtues 
both  to  alcohol  and  water. 

Medical  properties.  Galls  are  very  powerfully 
astringent;  they  are  principally  employed  as 
external  remedies.  Oak  bark  is  astringent  and 
tonic.  Some  have  employed  it  in  intermittent 
fevers,  as  a  substitute  for  the  cinchona  bark. 
Dose  of  galls  grs.  v.  to  9ft;  of  the  oak  bark 
9ft  to  5ft. 

Rii  AMIS' us  (catharticus).     Buckthorn. 

History.  An  indigenous  shrub,  growing  in 
hedges,  and  flowering  in  May  and  .lune.  It  is 
the  berries  which  are  used  in  medicine. 

Qualities.  Buckthorn  berries  have  a  disagree- 
able,' rather  faint  smell,  and  a  nauseous,  acrid, 
and  bitter  taste.  Their  juice  is  green,  or  of  a 
more  purple  dye  if  gathered  late  in  the  season. 

Medical  properties.  Powerfully  cathartic 
Dose  5j  to  5ij. 

RiiEUM  (palmatuin)  iialmaioil  riui!)arl>. 
(1 'ndulalurn)  Waved-lcuvcd  rhu!)arl.>. 
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History.  The  rheum  palinatum  is  a  native  of 
China ;  in  the  shops  three  varieties  of  rhubarb 
are  found,  the  Russian,  the  Turkey,  and  the 
East  Indian ;  the  tirst  two  are  evidently  the 
root  of  tlie  same  species  ;  the  East  Indian  rhu- 
barb lias  been  thouEfht  a  different  species  (the 
rheum  unduhitum);  but  we  are  informed  by  Ur. 
Rebman  that  the  species  is  the  same  with  the 
others,  but  tlial  there  is  less  care  in  the  prepara- 
tion. 

Qualities.  Rhubarb  has  a  peculiar  odor,  and 
a  nauseous  slightly  astringent  taste.  The  East 
Tndia  rhubarb  is  more  nauseous  than  the  Tur- 
key, and  has  a  stronger  odor  ;  its  powder  is  of 
a  higher  red.  Turkey  or  Russian  rhubarb  is 
said  to  contain  '  more  tannin,  oxalate  of  lime, 
and  resin ;  the  Chinese  more  extractive  and 
gallic  acid.'  Water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  are  par- 
tial solvents. 

21iilic(d  properties.  Rhubarb  is  purgati've, 
stomachic,  and  astringent  in  different  doses. 
]"rom  the  analysis  we  should  expect  tiiat  the 
Chinese  kind  had  more  of  the  last  quality. 
Dose  dfl  to  5i\  ;  in  smaller  quantities  as  an  as- 
triuGjent  and  stomachic. 

RiiODODENDUON  (chrysanthum).  Yellow 
flowered  rhododendrum. 

Histoit/.  This  shrub  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  leaves  are 
the  parts  employed. 

Qualities.  Taste  astringent,  and  rather  bitter ; 
almost  without  smell.  Water  extracts  its  vir- 
tues. 

Medical  properties.  Stimulant,  narcotic,  and 
diaphoretic.  It  has  been  used  in  rheumatism 
and  gout      Dose  gre.  v.  to  9fs. 

Rhus  (toxicodendron).  Sumach,  or  poison 
oak. 

History.  A  deciduous,  shrub,  a  native  of 
North  America.  The  leaves  are  the  parts  era- 
ployed. 

Qualities.  Sumach  .eaves  have  a  mawkish 
taste;  they  are  without  much  smell.  Tiieir 
virtues  are  freely  imparted  both  to  water  and 
alcohol. 

Medical  properties.  Narcotic.  Dose  gr.  Is 
to  grs.  ij. 

Ricixua  (communis).  Common  ricinus,  pro- 
ducing tiie  castor  oil. 

History.  Tiiis  plant  grows  in  both  the  Indies, 
in  Greece,  and  in  Africa ;  its  capsules  contain  a 
white  oily  kernel,  from  which  the  oil  is  extracted, 
both  by  expression  and  by  boiling.  The  seeds 
are  occasionally  employed. 

Qualitits.  The  genuine  oil  is  viscid,  and  of 
a  pale  straw  color ;  it  is  without  much  smell, 
and  occasions  a  slight  sense  of  acrimony  in  the 
throat  when  swallowed.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

]\Iedical  properties.  Mildly  purgative.  Dose 
f.  5ft  to  f.  i). 

Rosa  (gallica)  red  rose.  (Centifolia)  da- 
mask rose.     (Canina)  wild  dog  rose. 

History.  The  red  rose  is  a  native  of  the  south 
!.>f  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  The  native  place 
of  the  damask  rose  is  unknown,  but  it  is  much 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  dog  rose  grows 
wild  in  hedges. 


Qualities.  The  odor  of  the  red  rose  is  not 
so  fragrant  as  that  of  the  damask  species.  The 
taste  of  the  petals  is  astringent  and  slightly  but 
pleasantly  bitter.  The  odor  of  the  damask  rose 
is  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  its  taste  rather 
acidulous.  The  dog  rose  is  employed  for  the 
pulp  of  its  fruit,  or  hip,  as  it  is  commonly 
called  :  the  petals  are  fragrant,  but  without  much 
of  the  quality  which  renders  the  cultivated 
species  useful. 

Medical  properties.  The  red  rose  is  astrin- 
ge.it,  and  the  Damask  rose  slightly  laxative. 
The  pulp  of  the  wild  rose  fruit  is  refrigerant,  and 
perhaps  sligluly  aperient.     Dose  Bj  to  3j. 

RosMARixus  (officinalis).     Rosemary. 

History.  A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
but  cultivated  in  our  gardens ;  it  is  perennial. 
The  leaves  and  the  tender  tops  are  the  strongest 
parts  of  the  plant. 

Qualities.  Odor  grateful ;  taste  pungent  and 
aromatic.  Alcohol  extracts  its  virtues,  which 
are  only  given  out  partially  to  water. 

Medical  proper-ties.  Stimulant,  and  emmena- 
gogue.     Dose  3fs  to  5ft. 

RuBiA  (tinctorum).     Madder. 

History.  Madder  is  a  perennial  plant,  ori- 
ginally from  the  Levant,  but  cultivated  with  us. 
The  root  is  the  part  used  both  in  dyeing  and  in 
medicine. 

Qualities.  The  smell  of  madder  is  disagree- 
able, but  not  very  powerful ;  its  taste  is  ra- 
ther bitter.  Water  and  alcohol  imbibe  its 
qualities. 

J\ledical  properties.  Emmenagogue.  Dose 
5ft  to  5j. 

RuMEX  (aquaticus)  Water-dock,  (acetosa) 
Common  sorrel. 

History.  Water  dock  is  indigenous  and 
perennial,  growing  by  the  sides  of  ditches  and 
rivers,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August.  Com- 
mon sorrel  is  also  indigenous  and  perennial,  and 
flowers  in  June. 

Qualities.  The  root  of  water  dock  is  inodor- 
ous, but  the  taste  of  it  is  highly  austere.  Its 
qualities  are  imparted  to  water.  Sorrel  leaves 
have  very  little  smell,  but  an  acidulous  pleasant 
flavor.     Boiling  water  extracts  their  properties. 

^ledical  properties.  Water-dock  is  astringent. 
It  has  been  used  in  cutaneous  affections  with 
alleijed  success.  Sorrel  leaves  are  diuretic  and 
refrigerant.     Dose  3ij. 

RuTA  (graveolens).     Common  rue. 

History.  This  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  but  much  cultivated  in  our  gardens;  it 
flowers  in  June  and  September. 

Qualities.  The  leaves  of  rue  have  a  peculiar 
odor  and  a  bitterish  penetrating  taste.  Their 
volatile  quality  is  yielded  to  distillation  by  water. 

Medical  properties.  Stimulating,  and  supposed 
to  be  emmenaaogue.     Dose  9ft  to  9ij. 

Sabina.     See  Juniperus. 

.'^ACCHARUM  (officinarum).     Sugar  cane. 

History.  The  suear  cane  is  a  native  of  both 
the  Indies.  In  the  West  Indies  it  is  cultivated 
very  extensively ;  from  this  plant  suuar  is  ob- 
tained, first  by  expressing,  then  boiling  the  juice. 
Molasses  is  that  part  of  the  juice  which  does  not 
crystallise. 

Qu'jlities.    Sugar  has  a  well  known  sweetness ; 
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it  is  inodorous.  Water  and  alcohol  dissolve  it 
in  difierent  proportions.  The  molasses  or  trea- 
cle has  a  peculiar  odor,  and  a  sweet  empyreu- 
niatic  taste  ;  it  is  viscid,  and  of  a  brown  or  black 
color.     It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  sugar. 

Medical  properties.  Laxative,  particularly  the 
raw  sugar  and  the  molasses. 

Sagapenum.     Sagapenum. 

Histoiy.  The  plant  which  furnishes  this  con- 
crete juice  has  not  been  ascertained;  Wildenhow 
supposes  it  to  he  the  ferula  persica. 

Qualities.  Sagapenum  comes  to  us  in  large 
masses  or  in  small  tears;  it  is  of  a  yellowish 
color,  has  a  garlicky  smell,  and  atasle  not  unlike 
assafoetida.     Proof  spirit  is  its  best  solvent. 

Medical  properties.  Antispasmodic  and  em- 
menagogue.     Dose  BH  to  5ll. 

Salix  (fragilis)  crack  willow.  (Alba)  white 
willow.     (Caprea)  common  willow. 

History.  The  crack  willow  is  indigenous, 
growing  upon  river  banks,  and  flowering  m  May. 
The  white  willow  grows  principally  in  woods,  as 
does  the  species  called  caprea.  It  is  the  bark  of 
the  tree  which  is  employed. 

Qualities.  Willow  bark  is  bitter  to  the  taste 
and  without  odor. 

Medical  properties.  Tonic  and  astringent. 
Some  have  employed  it  in  pulmonary  afTections 
of  a  phthisical  nature.     Dose  9fi  to  311. 

Salvia  (officinalis).     Sage. 

History.  A  perennial  plant ;  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
and  flowering  in  June. 

Qualities.  Sage  has  a  fragrant  odor,  and  an 
aronatic  bitterish  taste.  The  oil  can  be  obtained 
by  distillation. 

Medical  properties.  Carminative  and  aro- 
matic ;  not  so  much  in  estimation  as  formerly. 
Dose  di\  to  9ij. 

Sambucus  (nigra).     Common  elder. 

History.  This  is  a  common  indigenous  plant, 
flowering  in  June,  and  ripening  its  berries  in 
September. 

Qualities.  Elder  flowers  have  a  faint  smell 
and  bitterish  taste;  their  qualities  are  imparted 
to  water  by  infusion.  The  berries  are  almost 
■without  smell,  but  have  a  sweetish  taste.  The 
inner  bark  of  the  tree  is  inodorous  also,  and  has 
a  sweetish  taste,  followed  by  a  degree  of  bitter- 
ness and  acrimony.  Water  and  alcohol  extract 
their  virtues.     Dose  grs.  v.  to  9j. 

Sai'o.  Soap.  (Durus)  hard  soap.  (Mollis) 
soft  soap. 

Histori/.  Soap  is  of  two  kinds — hard,  which 
is  made  of  oil  and  soda ;  soft,  which  is  composed 
of  oil  and  potassa. 

Qualities.  Hard  soap  has  very  little  smell, 
and  a  nauseous  alkaline  taste;  it  is  white  (unless 
artificially  colored)  and  of  a  firm  consistence. 
Water  and  alcohol  are  both  partial  solvents  of  it. 
Soft  soap  principally  difl'ers  from  tiie  hard  kind 
in  being  of  a  less  firm  consistence. 

Medical  properties.  Lithontriptic,  diuretic, 
and  aperient.  Soft  soap  is  principally  employed 
in  external  uses.     Dose  BH  to  oil. 

Sarsai'arilla.     See  Smilax. 

Sassafras.     See  Lauras. 

Scammonia.     See  Convolvulus. 

Scilla  (maritima).     Scpiill. 


History.  Squill  is  a  perennial  plant,  bulbous 
rooted,  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  north 
of  Africa.     It  flowers  in  April  and  ^lay. 

Qualities.  Squill  has  not  much  odor ;  its  taste 
IS  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous. 

Medical  properties.  Diuretic  and  expectorant. 
In  large  doses  emetic.  Dose  as  an  expectorant 
grs.  V.  to  grs.  iij ;  as  an  emetic  '3ft  to  grs.  xv. 

ScuopuuLARiA  (nodosa).     Figwort. 

History.  An  indigenous  ])lant,  growing  in 
woods  and  under  hedges,  and  flowering  in  July  ; 
it  is  perennial. 

Qualities.  The  smell  of  the  recent  leaves  is 
fetid,  and  their  taste  disagreeable  and  bitterish. 
Their  virtues  are  yielded  to  water. 

Medical  properties.  Diuretic  and  sedative. 
Very  little  used. 

Senega.     See  Polygala. 

Senna.     See  Cassia. 

Serpentaria.     See  Aristolochia. 

Sevum.     See  Ovis. 

Simarouba.     See  Quassia. 

SiNAPis.  (Alba)  white  mustard  seed.  (Ni- 
gra) common  mustard. 

History.  The  white  mustard  seed  plant  is  in- 
digenous, and  grows  in  fields  and  by  road  sides; 
it  is  annual,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  common 
mustard  is  also  indigenous  and  annual,  and 
flowers  likewise  in  June. 

Qualities.  Mustard  seed  when  entire  has  very 
little  smell ;  when  bruised  its  odor  is  pene- 
trating, and  taste  pungent.  The  seeds  of  the 
common  mustard  are  rather  more  pungent  than 
the  other. 

Medical  properties.  Stimulant,  diuretic,  and, 
when  externally  employed,  rubefacient.  The 
whole  seed  of  the  white  mustard  has  lately  been 
employed  extensively  as  a  domestic  medicine  in 
cases  of  dyspepsia  and  torpid  bowel.  Dose 
3ij  to  3ft. 

SiuM  (nodiflorum).     Water  parsnip. 

History.  An  indigenous  and  perennial  plant, 
growing  wild  in  rivers  and  ditches,  and  flower- 
ing in  the  beginning  of  August. 

Qualities.  Nearly  inodorous,  and  having  a 
sweetish  taste. 

Medical  properties.  Emmenagogue  and  diure- 
retic.  At  present  very  little  employed.  Dose 
of  the  expressed  juice,  f.  ^ij.' 

Smilax  (Sarsaparilla).     Sarsaparilla. 

History.  A  native  of  the  Spanish  West  In- 
dies, flowering  in  July  and  August.  It  is  the 
root  which  is  employed  medicinally;  but  it  is 
tliebark  of  the  root  in  which  the  efficacy  resides. 

Qualities.  Taste  mucilaginous,  and  slightly 
bitter;  scarcely  any  odor.  Its  qualities  are 
yielded  in  difl'erent  proportions  to  water  and 
alcohol. 

Medical  properties.  Demulcent  and  diuretic. 
It  has  been  much  employed  in  syphilitic  and  cu- 
taneous afiections.     l)ose  i)j  to  3j. 

Soda  (Impura).     Carbonate  of  soda,  barilla. 

Histori/.  Soda  is  found  native  in  the  form  of 
a  carbonate,  in  several  parts  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  that  employed 
in  commerce  is  extracted  from  the  ashes  of  some 
species  of  the  alga2.  What  is  called  kelp  is  th# 
carbonate  of  soda  obtained  by  burning  the  sea 
wrack. 
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Qualities.  Barilla  when  good  is  of  a  grayish 
color;  it  is  wiilioul  niucli  odor,  but  has  a  sharp 
alkalescent  taste. 

Medical  proptrlics.  Antacid,  diuretic,  and 
lithontriptic;  but  the  barilla  is  only  employed 
as  one  of  the  substances  to  furnish  the  pure  car- 
bonate or  subcarbonate  of  soda.  See  Phar- 
macy. 

SoD.t  MuRiAS.  Muriate  of  soda.  Common 
salt. 

History.  This  salt  is  found  abundantly  in 
nature,  but  it  is  generally  mixed  with  earths  and 
other  ingredients.  The  ocean  owes  its  saline 
taste  to  the  presence  of  this  salt. 

Qualities.  Pure  salt  is  without  odor,  and  its 
saline  taste  is  without  bitterness.  It  is  soluble 
freely  in  water. 

Malicai  properties.  Anthelmintic  and  stoma- 
chic. It  is  supposed  to  assist  digestion  in  a  very 
considerable  degree.  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  work  on 
diet,  iiighly  lauds  it  on  this  score.      Dose  9j  to 

3j- 

SoD.^;  SuBBORAs.     Subborate  of  soda.   Borax. 

History.  Borax  is  found  in  an  impure  state 
in  Persia  and  Thibet;  in  this  state  it  is  called 
tincal. 

Qualities.  Inodorous,  with  taste  slightly  sa- 
line. When  purified  it  is  in  large  white  masses. 
Boiling  water  dissolves  it  more  freely,  and  in 
greater  proportions  than  cold  water. 

Medical  propci'ties.  Refrigerant  and  detergent. 
It  is  only  used  as  a  local  or  external  applica- 
tion, and  is  much  employed  in  the  aphthrc  of 
children. 

Sod.?;  SiTLPKAS.  Sulphate  of  soda.  Glauber's 
salt. 

History.  This  salt  is  found  native  in  several 
parts  mixed  with  other  matters  ;  but  the  greatest 
part  tliat  is  used  is  manufactured. 

Qualities.  Taste  saline  and  bitter,  inodorous. 
Soluble  in  water  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Medical  properties.  Purgative;  but  not  so 
much  used  as  formerly  on  account  of  its  dis- 
agreeable taste.     See  Pharmacy. 

Solan UM  (dulcamara).      Woody  nightshade. 

History.  Indigenous,  growing  in  hedges,  and 
flowering  in  July.  The  berries  ripen  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October. 

Qualities.  The  taste  of  the  twigs,  which  are 
the  jiarts  employed,  are  both  bitter  and  sweet ; 
hence  its  name,  bitter-sweet.  They  impart  tiieir 
virtues  to  boiling  water. 

Medical  properties.  Narcotic  and  diuretic.  It 
has  been  employed  in  several  forms  of  cutaneous 
disorder.     Dose  9j  to  5jfJ. 

SoLiDAOo  (virga-aurea)  golden  rod. 

History.  An  indigenous  perennial  plant, 
growing  in  woods  and  upon  heaths.  It  dowers 
from  July  to  September. 

Qualities.  Odor  aromatic ;  taste  rather  as- 
fririgent.  The  leaves  impart  their  qualities  to 
boiling  water. 

Medical  properties.  Slightly  astringent  and 
lithontriptic.     Dose  9ft  to  5j. 

Spartium  Cscoparium)  broom. 

History.  Indigenous,  growing  on  dry  lands, 
and  flowering  in  June. 

Qualities.  The  tops,  which  are  the  parts  used, 
have  a  disagreeable  smell  and  bitter  taste.  Their 


quaUties  are   given  both  to  water  and  alcohol. 
Medical  properties.      Diuretic   and  cathartic. 
Dose  Uli  to  3j. 

Si'iGEi.iA  (marilandica)  Indian  pink. 
History.     A  perennial  plant  growing  wild  in 
the  lower  parts  of  North  America.     It  flowers  in 
July  and  August. 

Qualities.  The  root,  which  is  the  part  em- 
ployed, is  bitter  to  the  taste ;  its  virtues  are  im- 
parted to  boiling  water. 

jMedicu'  properties.  Anthelmintic  ;  princi- 
pally useful  in  expelling  the  round  worms. 
Dose  9ft  to  3j. 

Spiritus  Vini.  See  Chemistry  and  the  ar- 
ticle Alcohol,  and  Pharmacy. 

Spongia  (officinalis)  sponge. 

History.  Sponge  is  principally  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas.  It  is  usually  at- 
tached to  the  bottom  of  rocks  ;  it  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  a  vegetable  production,  but  it  is 
now  admitted  to  be  an  animal  of  the  class  zoo- 
phytes. 

Qualities.  Color  brown,  texture  light  and 
porous,  absorbing  fluid  in  which  it  is  immersed. 

Medical  properties.  Alterative  when  burnt, 
and  useful  in  some  glandular  tumors.  Its  virtues 
are  supposed  to  be  referrible  to  the  quantity  of 
iodine  it  contains.     Dose  5ft  to  5ij. 

Stalagmitis  (cambogioides).     Gamboge. 

History.  The  tree  furnishing  this  gum  resin 
is  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  Ceylon  ; 
in  the  former  place  the  inhabitants  obtain  the 
gatnboge  by  breaking  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots ;  but  in  Ceylon  it  is  extracted  from  tlie 
wood  of  the  tree,  by  incisions,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  flowering. 

Qualities.  Gamboge  has  no  smell,  and  very 
little  taste;  it  is  of  a  bright  deep  yellow  color. 
It  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  water,  if  the  water 
be  impregnated  with  an  alkali.  Alcohol  and  the 
alkalies  are  also  solvents  of  gamboge. 

Medical  properties.  Powerfully  cathartic  and 
hydragogue.     Dose  grs.  ij  to  9ft. 

Stannum.     Tin. 

History.  In  some  places,  as  in  Cornwall, 
this  metal  is  found  native  in  great  abundance; 
it  occurs  both  in  its  metallic  state  and  combined 
with  oxygen. 

Qualities.  Rather  disagreeable  taste,  and  a 
jieculiar  odor,  especially  when  rubbed.  It  shows 
considerable  lustre  when  first  exposed  to  tiie 
air,  which  by  this  exposure  is  soon  lost. 

Medical  properties.  Anthelmintic.  Dose  3i 
to  5ij. 

Staphisagria.     See  Delphinium. 

Styrax  (officinale)  storax  balsam.  (Benzowi) 
benzoin. 

Histoid/.  The  storax  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Le- 
vant, and  flowers  in  July.  The  balsam  is  pro- 
cured by  incisions  made  in  the  bark.  The  ben- 
zoin, or  benjamin  tree,  grows  in  Sumatra;  tlu 
balsam  is  also  obtained  from  this  tree  by  incisions. 

Qualities.  Storax  has  a  fragrant  smell  and  an 
aromatic  taste.  Its  color  is  reddish-brown 
Water  dissolves  it  partly;  alcohol  and  ether 
completely.  Benzoin  balsam  has  but  little  taste, 
but  emits  a  very  pleasant  smell.  Alcohol  and 
ether  readily  dissolve  this  balsam  also. 

Medical  properties.     Storax  is  slightly  expec- 
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torant.     Benzoin  perhaps  more  so.      Dose  2{l. 

SucciNUM.     Amber. 

History.  Amber  is  a  vegetable  substance  dug 
out  of  the  earth,  or  found  upon  the  sea  shore 
in  Polish  Prussia  and  Pomerania.  The  greater 
part  of  what  is  imported  into  this  country  comes 
from  the  Baltic. 

Qualities.  Amber  is  without  much  taste  or 
smell,  unless  rubbed  or  heated,  when  it  emits 
an  agreeable  odor.  It  is  generally  of  a  yellow 
or  brown  color.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
only  partly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Medical  properties.  Antispasmodic ;  but 
scarcely  now  employed.     Dose  3ft  to  5j. 

Sulphur. 

History/.  This  substance  is  found  native  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  volcanoes ;  but  the  sulphur  of 
commerce  is  principally  extracted  from  pyrites. 

Qualities.  Sulphur  is  of  a  bright  yellow  color, 
has  a  peculiar  odor,  especially  when  heated,  and 
is  without  much  taste.  The  roll  sulplmr  is  crys- 
tallised. Sublimed  sulphur  is  in  the  form  of 
powder.  Sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  so- 
luble in  a  small  degree  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Medical  properties.  Laxative  and  diaphoretic. 
Specific  in  scabies.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  useful 
as  an  alterative  aperient  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed in  the  regular  practice  of  medicine.  Dose 
5^  to  3ij. 

SupERTARTRAS  PoTASSs;  (impurus)  tartar. 
(Purus)  crystals  of  tartar.    Cream  of  tartar. 

History.  Tartar  is  the  saline  extractive  mat- 
ter which  is  deposited  from  new  wine  on  the 
sides  of  the  cask  or  bottle  in  which  it  is  kept. 
When  purified  (which  is  effected  by  boiling, 
filtering, -and  crystallising)  it  is  the  cream  of  tartar 
of  commerce. 

Qualities.  Cream  of  tartar  is  a  bitartrate  of  po- 
tass. It  has  an  acid  roughish  taste,  and  is  so- 
luble in  thirty  parts  of  its  weight  of  boiling 
water. 

Medical  properties.  Purgative,  diuretic,  and 
refrigerant.  Much  used  in  dropsy.  Dose  f  3j 
to  3). 

Sus  (scrota).     Hog;  the  fat;  hog's  lard. 

History-.  The  hog  is  a  well  known  animal,  in- 
habiting most  parts  of  temperate  regions.  The 
wild  hog  and  that  which  is  domesticated  are  va- 
rieties of  the  same  species.  It  is  the  fat  which 
is  employed  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Quuli/ies.  Good  lard  is  very  white,  without 
much  smell  or  taste ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether,  but  capable  of  combination 
with  the  alkalies  in  the  form  of  soap. 

Medical  properties.  Emollient;  but  princi- 
pally employed  in  the  composition  of  ointments 
and  plasters. 

SwiETENiA  (febrifuga). 

History.  A  native  of  the  East.  It  is  the 
bark  of  the  tn^e  which  is  employed  in  medicine. 
The  bark  of  the  species  of  swietenia,  called  ma- 
hogany, has  likewise  been  employed  medicinally. 
This  tree  is  from  the  West  Indies. 

QiuiUties.  Febrifuge.  Swietenia  is  plcasanUy 
bitter  anil  astringent  to  the  taste ;  it  is  of  a  grayisli 
color  without,  but  breaks  of  a  light  red  color. 
The  bark  of  the  mahogany  tree  is  very  astringent 
nnd  bitter.  Water,  when  boiling,  extracts  the 
virtues  of  these  barks. 


Medical  properties.  Tonic  and  astringent. 
Both  these  barks  have  been  used  as  substitutes 
for  the  Peruvian  bark ;  but  they  are  not  much 
employed  in  Britain  or  in  Europe.  Dose  9j 
to  3j. 

Tamarindus  (Indica).     Tamarind. 

History.  The  tamarind  tree  is  a  native  cf 
both  the  Indies;  it  is  also  found  in  Ecypt  and 
Arabia.  The  part  employed  is  the  fruit  or  pulp 
artificially  prepared. 

Qualities.  Tamarinds  have  an  agreeable  acid 
taste.  They  contain  citric,  and  malic,  and  tar- 
taric acid,  witb  supertartrate  of  potass. 

Medical  properties.  Refrigerant  and  laxative. 
Resinous  purgatives  are  rendered  milder  by  their 
admixture  with  tamarinds. 

Tanacetum  (vulgare).     Tansy. 

History.  Tansy  is  indigenous  and  perennial. 
It  grows  wild  by  road  sides  and  on  the  borders 
of  meadows,  and  flowers  at  the  end  of  June. 
The  leaves  are  the  parts  employed,  sometimes 
the  seeds. 

Qualities.  Taste  acrid,  and  rather  bitter, 
slightly  resembling  camphor.  Smell,  strong  and 
peculiar.     Water  and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues. 

j\ledical  properties.  Tansy  leaves  and  seeds 
are  considered  tonic  and  vermifuge.  An  infusion 
of  tansy  has  been  recommended  and  employed 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  gout.  Dose  3ft  to  3j. 

Teucrium  (marum)  common  raarum. 
(Chanifedrys)  wall  germander. 

History.  Marum,  or  Syrian  mastich,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Spain  and  Syria,  and  cultivated  in  our 
gardens.  The  wall  germander  is  indigenous, 
and  shoots  out  on  old  walls,  flowering  in  June 
and  July. 

Qualities.  Marum  is  very  pungent  in  its 
smell,  readily  exciting  sneezing  when  rubbed 
between  the  fingers  and  held  to  the  nostrils. 
The  taste  is  bitterish  and  aromatic.  The  recent 
leaves  of  the  wall  germander  are  aromatic  and 
pleasantly  bitter;  they  lose  their  smell  by  drying. 

Medical  properties.  The  marum  is  errhine. 
The  germander  has  been  used  as  an  emmenagogue, 
and  as  a  stomach  tonic.     Dose  9ft  to  3j. 

ToLUTANUM  (balsamum).     Tolu. 

History.  The  tree  which  yields  the  balsam 
of  Tolu  is  a  native  of  South  America.  It  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  the  same  from  which  the 
Peruvian  balsam  is  procured  ;  the  tolu  balsam 
being  the  white  Peruvian  balsam  hardened  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  Tlie  tolu  balsam  flows  from 
incisions  made  in  the  bark  during  the  hoi  season. 

Qualities.  This  balsam  has  an  exceedingly 
agreeable  smell,  and  an  aromatic  sweetish  taste. 
It  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  ratlier  inclining 
to  red.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  yields  a 
small  portion  of  volatile  oil  by  distillation  with 
water. 

Medical  properties.  Stimulant  and  expecto- 
rant. Rather  less  irritating  than  the  other  bal- 
sams.    Dose  9ft  to  3ft. 

ToRMENTii.i.A  (erecta).     Tormentil. 

History.  This  is  a  common  ])lant  in  woods 
and  on  heaths,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
It  is  the  root  that  is  employed. 

Qualities.  An  aromatic  austere  taste,  and  a 
slightly  aroiwatic  odor.  It  is  knotty,  and  exter 
nally  blackish,  b'-caking  reddish. 
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Medical  propettics.  Astringent.  iMore  de- 
serviniT  of  credit  than  many  other  substances  tlv.it 
are  used  for  the  same  purposes.     Dose  311  to  5j. 

Triticum  (hybernum).     Wheat.     Starch. 

History.  Wheat  was  first  cultivated  in  Sicily, 
but  whence  it  came  into  Europe  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  ascertained.  The  sprins^  wheat  is  a 
variety.     Starch  is  tiie  fecula  of  wheat. 

Qualities.  Starch  is  without  smell  or  much 
taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.     Boiling  water  dissolves  it. 

Medical  properties.  Emollient ;  used  princi- 
pally in  enemas. 

TussiLAGO  (farfara).     Colts- foot. 

Histori/.  This  is  an  indigenous  plant,  growing 
wild  in  moist  situations,  and  flowering  in  March 
and  April  ;  the  leaves  soon  appear  after  the 
riowers.  These  last  are  the  parts  principally 
employed. 

Qualities.  The  taste  of  the  colts-foot  leaves  is 
mucilaginous  and  subacid.  When  dried  they  are 
without  smell. 

Medical  properties.  Demulcent  and  mildly 
expectorant. 

Valeriana  (officinalis).     Valerian. 

History.  An  indigenous  perennial  plant,  and 
flowering  in  June.  One  variety  of  valerian  grows 
in  marshy  and  woody  parts,  another  in  high  and 
open  ground. 

Qualities.  The  root,  which  is  the  part  em- 
ployed, has  a  strong  unpleasant  smell,  and  a  bit- 
terish warm  subacrid  taste.  It  yields  its  virtues 
to  water  when  boiling,  and  to  alcohol. 

Medical  properties.  Antispasmodic  and  stimu- 
lant. Some  have  employed  it  as  anantlielmintic. 
Dose,  31^  to  3j. 

Veratrum  (album).     White  hellebore. 

History.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Germany ;  it  is  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  and  flowers  in  July. 

Qualities.  The  root,  when  recent,  has  a  strong 
disagreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste. 
The  odor  is  dissipated  by  drying.  The  external 
appearance  of  it  is  of  a  yellowish-gniy. 

Medical  properties.  Violently  purgative.  Not 
at  present  in  much  use  internally.  It  is  em- 
ployed externally  as  an  errhine,  and  is  powerful. 
Dose,  gr.  i.  to  ij. 

Veronica  (beccabunga).     Brooklime. 

History.  This  plant  is  perennial  and  indige- 
nous, common  in  ditches  and  rivulets.  It  flowers 
at  the  latter  end  of  July. 

Qualities.  The  leaves  of  brooklime  have  a 
bitterish  taste,  sliglitly  astringent.  They  are 
v.'ithout  odor. 

Medical  properties.  Antiscorbutic,  but  not  in 
much  repute. 

Viola  (odorata).     Violet. 

History.  Perennial  and  indigenous,  growing 
in  shady  places,  and  flowering  in  April. 

Qualities.  X'iolet  flowers  have  an  agreeable 
smell,  and  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  They  yield 
their  properties  to  boiling  water. 

Medical  properties.  Laxative,  and,  according 
to  some,  pectoral  and  anodyne.     Dose  9f|. 

Vixrs  (vinifera).     Common  vine.     Berries. 

History.  The  vine  grows  in  most  temperate 
regions.  It  is  cultivated  in  several  parts  of  Eu- 
rope for  the  purpose  of  making  wine  with  its 


berries;  but  in  England  the  grapes  or  berries  of 
the  vme  are  very  little  used  but  for  eating.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  the  vine. 

Qualities.  Grapes  are  sweet  and  subacid  to 
the  taste,  llaisins,  which  are  dried  grapes,  are 
generally  sweeter  than  the  first  berry. 

Medical  properties.  Grapes  are  aperient  and 
slightly  diuretic.  Raisins  are  more  laxative  than 
the  grape ;  they  are  principally  employed  in  com- 
position. 

V^iNUM.  Wine.  See  Fermentation,  Che- 
mistry, and  Wine. 

Ulmus  (campestris).     Elm,  the  bark. 

History.  The  elm  tree  is  indigenous.  It 
flowers  in  JMarch  and  April,  and  the  leaves  sub- 
sequently miibld  themselves. 

Qaaliti':s.  Elm  bark  has  a  slightly  bitter  mu- 
cilaginous taste,  and  but  very  little  odor.  Its 
qualities  are  given  to  boiling  water. 

Medical  properties.  Diuretic.  Some  have  em- 
ployed it  in  leprous  aff'ections.     Dose  9j  to  3j. 

UvA  Ursi.     See  Arbutus. 

Winteria  (aromatica).     Winter's  bark. 

History.  The  tree  from  which  this  bark  is 
procured  was  discovered  by  captain  Winter  in 
the  straits  of  Magellan.  The  bark  was  used  by 
him  as  a  spice. 

Qualities.  The  odor  of  this  bark  is  aromatic, 
and  its  taste  hot  and  spicy.  It  yields  a  volatiie 
oil  in  distillation  with  water. 

Medical  properties.  Carminative  and  sto- 
machic. Canella  alba  is  frequently  used  for  it. 
Dose  9j  to  3ft. 

Zincum.     Zinc.     Calamine.     Tutty. 

History.  This  metal  is  found  in  its  metallic 
state  in  the  ore  called  blende,  and  under  several 
degrees  of  oxidation.  The  ore  of  zinc  called 
calamine  is  an  article  of  the  materia  inedica  in 
Itself;  it  is  found  abundantly  in  several  counties 
of  England 

Qualities.  Metallic  zinc,  when  rubbed  between 
the  fingers,  gives  out  a  very  peculiar  odor ;  its 
color  is  white,  with  a  slight  shade  of  blue ;  it 
breaks  lamellated  and  shining.  Calamine  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  reddish-yellow  lumps,  and 
is  without  "metallic  lustre.  Tutty,  which  is  an 
impure  oxide  of  zinc,  is  of  a  brownish  color,  and 
breaks  with  a  smooth  fracture ;  it  is  inodorous, 
and  without  much  taste. 

Medical  properties.  Calamine  is  used  as  an 
absorbent  eartli.  The  oxides  are  employed  as 
tonics  and  antispasmodics,  and  externally  as 
astringents  and  stimulants.  Dose  of  the  oxide 
of  zinc  grs.  iij  to  9ft. 

ZiNziBER  (ofticinule). 

History.  A  pereiniial  plant,  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  but  now  cultivated  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  where  it  flowers  in  September. 
The  black  ginger  is  the  root  scalded  in  water 
before  being  dried  in  the  sun.  The  white  con- 
sists of  the  best  pieces  scraped  and  washed  with 
care,  without  being  subjected  to  boiling  water. 

Qualities.  Ginger  has  rather  a  fragrant  smell, 
and  a  hot  aromatic  taste.  Water,  alcohol,  anc' 
ether,  extract  its  virtues  ;  and  it  yields  a  volatile 
oil  by  distillation. 

Medicinal  properties.  Carminative,  stimulant, 
and  sialagogue.  Principally  employed  in  cooi- 
position.     Dose  9ft  to  9j. 
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The  principal  writers  on  the  materia  medica 
are,  of  the  most  modern — Paris,  Duncan,  Thom- 
son, Gray,  and  John  Murray.  Preceding  them, 
CuUenand  Lewis.  Woodville's  Medical  Botany, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  may  be  considered  a  useful 


materia  medica.  Murray's  Apparatus  Medicami- 
num  is  a  voluminous  and  elaborate  work. 
Hermann's  Cynosura  has  enjoyed  reputation ; 
and  Dr.  Alston's,  though  not  perhaps  equally 
satisfactory,  is  a  learned  work. 


MATE'RIAL,  adj.  Sc  n.  s.'^        Fr.    materiel ; 
Mate'rialist,  n.  s.  Ital.     materiale  ; 

Material'ity,  1  Latin   muterialis. 

M/.te'rially,  adv.  ^-Consisting  of,  or 

Mate'pvIalness,  n.  s.  I     pertaining    to, 

Mate'riaie,  adj.  |  matter;      corpo- 

Materia'tion,  «.  s.  J  real ;      weighty: 

important;  essential  (taking  to  before  the  sub- 
ject of  relation)  ;  not  formal  :  the  substance  or 
basis  of  formation  ;  constituent  part ;  generally 
used  as  a  n.s.  in  tiie  plural.  A  materialist  is 
he  who  argues  for  the  existence  of  material 
substances  only :  materiality,  and  materialness, 
corporealness  :  materiate,  composed  of  matter: 
materiation,  the  act  of  forming  it.  Sep  Mat- 
ter. 

All  this  concerneth  the  customs  of  the  Irish  very 
materialty  ;  as  well  to  reform  those  which  are  evil, 
as  to  confirm  and  continue  those  which  are  good. 
Spenser  on  Ireland. 

What  part  of  the  world  soever  we  fall  into,  the 
ordinary  use  of  this  very  prayer  hath,  with  equal 
continuance,  accompanied  the  same,  as  one  of  the 
principal  and  most  material  duties  of  honour  done  to 
Christ.  Hooker. 

'Ilie  question  is  not,  whether  you  allow  or  disallow 
that  book,  neither  is  it  material.  ]Vhit<jijt. 

He  would  not  stay  at  your  petitions  made  ; 

His  business  more  material. 

Shakspeare.   Winter  s  Tale. 

That  these  trees  of  life  and  knowledge  were  mate- 
rial trees,  though  figures  of  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
it  is  not  doubted  by  the  most  religious  and  learned 
writers.  Raleigh. 

The  West-Indians,  and  many  nations  of  the 
Africans,  finding  means  and  materials,  have  been 
taught,  by  their  own  necessities,  to  pass  rivers  in  a 
boat  of  one  tree.  id. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  make  gold  or  other  metals 
less  ponderous  and  less  materitite,  than  to  make  silver 
of  lead  or  quicksilver,  both  which  are  more  ponde- 
rous than  silver  ;  so  that  they  need  rather  a  degree  of 
fixation  than  any  condensation.  Bacon. 

Neither  is  this  a  question  of  words,  but  infinitely 
material  in  nature.  Id.   A'atural  History. 

When  we  judge,  our  minds  we  minors  make. 
And  as  those  glasses  which  material  be, 

Forms  of  material  things  do  ordy  take. 
For  thoughts  or  minds  in  them  we  cannot  see. 

IJavies. 

Considering  that  corporeity  could  not  agree  witli 
this  universal  subsistent  nature,  abstracting  from  all 
materiality  in  his  ideas,  and  giving  them  an  actual 
subsistence  in  nature,  he  made  them  like  angels, 
whose  essences  were  to  be  tlie  essence,  and  to  give 
existence  to  corporeal  individuals  ;  and  so  each  idea 
was  embodied  in  every  individual  of  its  species. 

Dil^hil. 

That  lamp  in  one  of  the  heathen  temples  tlie  art 
of  man  miglit  make  of  some  such  material  as  the 
stone  ashestus,  which  being  onc»  enkindled  will  burn 
without  being  consumed.  Wilkins. 

Intending  an  accurate  enumeration  of  medical 
materials,  the  omission  hereof  affords  some  proba- 
bility it  was  not  used  by  the  ancients.         Brmcne. 


Creation  is  the  production  of  all  things  out  of 
nothing  ;  a  formation  not  only  of  matter  but  of  form, 
and  a  materiation  even  of  matter  itself.  Id. 

I  do  not  mean,  that  any  tking  is  separable  from 
a  body  by  fire  that  was  not  materially  pre-existent  in 
it.  Boyle. 

The  materials  of  that  building  very  fortunately 
ranged  themselves  into  that  delicate  order,  that  it 
must  be  a  very  great  chance  that  parts  them. 

Tillotson. 

As  for  the  more  material  faults  of  writing,  though 
I  see  many  of  them,  I  want  leisure  to  amend  them. 

Drxfden. 

He  was  bent  upon  making  IMemmius  a  materialist. 

Id. 

1  shall,  in  the  account  of  simple  ideas,  set  down 
only  such  as  are  most  material  to  our  present  pur- 
pose. Locke. 

Simple  ideas,  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge, 
are  suggested  to  the  mind  only  by  sensation  and  re- 
flection. Id. 

JVIale  souls  are  diversified  with  so  many  characters, 
that  the  world  has  not  variety  of  materials  sufficient 
to  furnish  out  their  different  inclinations. 

Addison's  Spectator. 

David,  who  made  such  rich  provision  of  materials 
for  the  building  of  the  temple,  because  he  had  dipt 
his  hands  in  blood,  was  not  permitted  to  lay  a  stone 
in  that  sacred  pile.  South. 

Though  an  ill  intention  is  certainly  sufficient  to 
spoil  and  corrupt  an  act  in  itself  materially  good, 
yet  no  good  intention  whatsoever  can  rectify  or 
infuse  a  moral  goodness  into  an  act  otherwise  evil. 

In    this    material   point,    the    constitution    of  the 
English  government  far  exceeds  all  others.      Swift. 
Such  a  fool  was  never  found. 
Who  pulled  a  palace  to  the  ground, 
Only  to  have  the  ruins  made 
Materials  for  an  house  decayed.  Id, 

In  modest  mediocrity,  content 
With  base  materials,  sat  on  well-tanned  hides, 
Obdurate  and  unyielding,  glassy  smooth. 
With  here  and  there- a  tuft  of  crimson  yarn, 
Or  scarlet  crewel,  in  the  cushion  fixed. 
If  cushion  might  be  called,  what  harder  seemed 
Than  the  firm  oak,  of  which  the  frame  was  formed. 

Cowper. 

Materialists,  a  sect  in  the  ancient  church, 
com])osed  of  persons,  who  being  prepossessed  with 
that  maxim  in  the  ancient  philosophy,  F.x  nihilo 
nihil  fit,  '  Out  of  nothing  nothing  can  arise,' 
had  recourse  to  an  internal  matter,  on  which  they 
supposed  God  wrought  in  the  creation,  instead 
of  admitting  God  alone  as  the  sole  cause  of  the 
existence  of  all  things.  Tertullian  vigorously 
opposes  the  doctrine  of  the  materialists,  in  his 
treatise  against  llermogenes,  who  was  one  of 
their  number. 

Materialists  is  also  a  name  given  to  those 
who  maintain  that  the  soul  of  man  is  material; 
or  that  the  principle  of  ])crception  and  thought  is 
not  a  substance  distinct  from  the  body,  but  the 
result  of  corporeal  organisation.  See  MiTAPinr- 
sics.    There  are  others  called  by  this  name,  who 
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have  maintained  that  there  is  nothing  but  matter 
ill  the  universe,  and  tliat  the  Deity  iiimseir  is 
material.     See  Spinoza. 

MATEll'NAL,  adj.  i       Fr.  matemel ;   Latin 

JMateu'nity,  7t.  s.     Sinaternalis,  muter.     iMo- 

tlierly  ;  befitting  or  pertaining  ^o  a  mother  ;  fond; 

kind  :  maternity,  tlie  relation  or  character  of  a 

mother. 

The  babe  had  all  that  infant  care  beguiles, 
And  early  knew  his  mother  in  her  smiles  : 
At  his  first  aptness  the  maternal  love 
Those  rudiments  of  reason  did  improve.   Bryden. 
In  sucli  a  palace  Arista;us  found 
C'yrene,  when  he  bore  tlie  plaintive  tale 
Of  his  lost  bees  to  her  maternal,  ear.     Cowper. 
Though  with  her  head  discrowned, 
And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
She  clasps  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no  rc- 
ief.  Byron. 


MATKRNTIS  de  Cilano  (George  Christian), 
a  learned  Hungarian,  born  at  Presburg.  He 
wrote,  1.  i)e  Terras  Concussionibus.  2.  De 
Causis  Lucis  Borealis.  3.  De  Motu  Humorum 
progressive  \'eteribus  non  ignoto.  4?  De  Sa- 
turnaliura  Origine  et  celebrandi  Ritu  apud  Ro- 
manos.     He  died  at  Altena  in  1773. 

MATH  AM  (James),  an  engraver  of  consider- 
able eminence,  born  at  Haerlem  in  1571.  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  Henry  Goltzius,  a  cele- 
brated painter  and  engraver,  married  his  mother. 
From  his  father-in-law  he  learned  the  art  of 
engraving.  To  complete  his  studies,  he  went  to 
Italy,  where  be  engraved  a  considerable  nundjer 
of  plates.  On  his  return,  he  worked  under  the 
eye  of  Goltzius,  and  produced  many  very  val- 
uable prints,  after  his  manner,  in  a  clear,  free 
style,  and  which  are  greatly  esteemed. 


MATHEMATICS. 


MATHEMATICS,  n.  s.  •\      Lat.  mathemati- 

Matiiemai'ical,  (/(/y.        icus;  Gr.   ^ladiifia- 

Mathemat'ically,  w/t;.     >TiKr\.    The  science 

Matiiematic'iam,  n.s.      i  of    quantity    and 

Mathe'sis,  n.  s.  J  number.     See  be- 

low. Matbesis  is  the  doctrine  of  the  matliema- 
tics  :  mathematician,  be  who  studies  or  is  a  pro- 
ficient in  them. 

If  a  man's  wits  be  wandermg,  let  him  study  the 
mathematics  j  for  in  demonstrations,  if  his  wit  be 
called  away  never  so  little,  he  must  begin  again. 

Bacon. 

The  malhematicks  and  the  metaphysicks 
Fall  to  them,  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you. 

Shaki^ptare. 

Mathematics  is  a  ballast  for  the  soul,  to  fix  it,  not 
to  stall  it  ;  not  to  jostle  out  other  arts.  Fuller. 

The  East  and  West 
Upon  the  globe,  a  vuithemutirk  point 
Only  divides  :  thus  happiness  and  misery. 
Ami  all  extremes,  are  still  contiguous. 

Denha7n. 

It  is  as  impossible  for  an  aggregate  of  finites  to 
comprehend  or  exhaust  one  infinite,  as  it  is  for  the 
greatest  number  of  viathemaiick  points  to  amount  to, 
or  constitute  a  body.  Boyle. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  mathematioians  of  the 
age  assured  me,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  he  took  in 
reading  \'irgii  was  in  examining  /Eneas's  voyage  by 
the  map.  Addison's  Sjiectatur. 

1  suppose  all  the  particles  of  matter  to  be  situated 
in  an  exact  and  mathematical  evenness.         Bentleij. 

We  may  be  mathematically  certain,  that  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  according  to  the  density  of  the  sun- 
beams, and  is  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  body  of  the  sun.    Bentleii. 

See  mystery  to  mathematichs  fly.  Fope. 

Mad  matlicsis  alone  was  unconfined.  Id. 

Beauty  is  not  a  ([uality  of  the  circle.  It  lies  not 
iu  any  part  of  the  hue,  whose  parts  are  all  equally 
distant  from  a  common  centre.  It  is  only  the  effect 
which  that  figure  produces  upon  a  mind,  whose  par- 
ticular fabric  or  structure  renders  it  susceptible  of 
such  sentiments.  In  vain  would  you  look  for  it  in 
the  circle,  or  seek  it,  cither  by  your  si^ises  or  by  mu- 
thcmalicul  reasonings,  iu  all  tiic  properties  of  that 
figure.  Hume. 

Mathematics.  Tiiis,  like  many  ether  terms 
toimectcd  willi  art  and  science,  is  (it  ( ircciaii  ori- 


gin, and  primarily  means  learning.  It  came 
in  course  of  time  to  be  limited  to  one  particular 
description  of  learning,  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  for  a  similar  reason  as  the  English  term 
learning  has  been  appropriated  to  classical 
knowledge,  or  the  study  and  ac(iuisition  of  the 
dead  languages.  Mathematical  learning  in  fact 
held  the  same  predominant  station  in  the  ancient 
that  classical  learning  has  so  long  held  in  the 
modern  schools. 

It  is  not  possible  tliat  a  single  word  should  be 
descriptive  of  any  complex  object  presented  to 
the  mind,  whether  that  object  exist  in  nature  in- 
dependently of  tiie  mind,  or  be  merely  one  of 
its  own  inventions.  Hence  the  term  mathema- 
tics cannot  be  taken  as  a  definition;  nor  can  the 
definitions  which  have  been  attempted  for  it  be 
regarded  as  any  thing  more  than  approximations 
to  accurate  indications.  If,  for  example,  we  say 
'  Mathematics  is  that  science  which  contem- 
plates whatever  is  capable  of  being  numbered  or 
measured,'  or  that  it  is  the  science  of  quantity, — 
or  a  science  that  considers  magnitudes  either 
as  computable  or  measurable,  all  these,  and 
similar  attempts  at  definition,  are  essentially 
faulty,  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  definite 
and  comprehensive.  It  would  perhaps  be  a 
nearer  approach  to  accuracy  of  definition,  or 
rather  indication,  to  say,  mathematics  is  the  art 
of  computation  and  measurement.  But  this 
also  is  defective.  The  term  art,  however,  is  ra- 
ther more  appropriate  than  the  term  science ; 
though  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  sufficient 
of  itself  for  the  purpose :  for  both  art  and  sci- 
ence are  necessarily  included.  Mathematics  is 
neither  an  art  nor  a  science,  but  the  union  of 
both.  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  of  mathe- 
matical sciences,  knowledge  and  learning;  we 
never  bear,  however,  of  mathematical  art ;  and 
tlie  expression,  no  doubt,  seems  strange. — But 
tliis  very  circumstance  proves  the  importance  of 
our  attempt  to  awaken  attention  to  wliat  may  in 
itself  seem  of  no  consequence.  We  are  the  un- 
conscious slaves  of  habit  or  custom ;  and  the  estab- 
lished  usage  of  language  is  one  of  the  last  spe- 
cies of  bondage  which  even  a  philoso[)iiic 
understand iiig  completely  shakes  of)'. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  matliematical  sci- 
ence, learning,  art,  or  wliatever  we  clioose  to  call 
it,  is  wholly  of  human  creation  or  invention,  as 
much  as  a  rule,  compass,  quadrant,  or  any  phi- 
losophical instrument,  apparatus,  or  method 
whatever.  It  has  no  prototype  in  nature  :  it  is 
merely  a  philosophical  contrivance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  better  understanding  and  interpreting 
nature,  or  of  becoming  more  accurately  and  in- 
timately acquainted  with  her.  If,  therefore,  we 
speak  of  the  science  of  mathematics,  it  must  be 
m  a  different  sense  from  the  use  of  the  word 
when  employed  in  direct  reference  to  nature  her- 
self. We  may  speak  of  the  properties  of  num- 
bers, and  magnitudes,  and  lines,  and  angles,  just 
as  we  may  speak  of  the  properties  of  the  rule, 
the  square,  the  compass ;  but  these  properties 
are  attributes  of  our  own  creation,  not  of  the 
works  of  God. 

Mathematics  are  commonly  distinguished  into 
pure  and  mixed.  Pure  mathematics,  it  is  said, 
consider  quantity  abstractedly ;  and  mixed 
mathematics  treat  of  magnitudes  as  subsisting 
in  material  bodies,  and  consequently  are  inter- 
woven every  where  with  physical  considerations. 
This  is  one  of  the  objectionable  distinctions, 
positions,  and  dePnitions,  too  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  connexion  with  a  science  which 
boasts  of  accuracy  and  certainty.  The  notion 
of  quantity  abstractedly,  or  separately  from  ma- 
terial bodies,  and  physical  considerations,  is 
manifestly  absurd  ;  for  where  or  how  can  quan- 
tity exist  or  be  conceived  of  as  existing  but  in 
some  material  body?  We  might  philosophise 
about  color,  form,  or  shape,  solidity,  fluidity, 
elasticity,  gravity,  &c.  &c.,  abstractedly  from 
material  bodies  and  physical  considerations  (as 
was  long  indeed  attempted),  and  call  this  pure 
philosophy  ;  but  it  would  be  a  pure  fiction  of  the 
brain, — a  mere  absurdity.  If  pure  mathematics 
really  consisted  in  such  abstractions,  they  might 
be  defined  the  science  of  non-existents ;  but, 
even  in  the  most  imaginary  quantity  of  the  most 
absolute  abstraction,  the  imagination  (to  say  no- 
thing of  the  understanding)  of  the  purest,  or 
most  speculative  mathematician,  must  have 
something  of  the  nature  of  materia  firma  to  rest 
upon. 

There  is,  without  doubt,  a  foundation  in 
sense  and  reason  for  the  distinction  intended  by 
pure  and  mixed  (that  is,  between  theoretic  and 
practical)  mathematics  ;  but  it  deserves  consider- 
ation how  far  the  distinctii)n,  as  commonly  ex- 
pressed, and  other  distinctions,  definitions,  and 
positions  which  remain  to  be  noticed,  have  minis- 
tered to  false  philosophy ;  and  in  what  respects 
Mathematics  have  retarded,  as  well  as  acce- 
lerated, the  progress  of  knowledge.  An  impar- 
tial estimate  of  the  merits  of  mathematical 
learning  shall  be  attempted  at  the  conclusion  of 
tills  article,  after  a  rapid  sketch  has  been  given 
of  its  history.  Tiie  brief  history  intended  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  ancient  and  mo- 
dern. 

The  Mathematics  of  the  Ancients. — In 
contemplating  the  mathematics  of  the  ancients, 
our  curiosity  is  naturally  invited  to  their  inven- 
tion or  origin;  but  origins  are  a  vexatious  race 
of  entities,  especially  if  their  nativity  happened 


in  til-  older,  or  rather  early  time  of  the  world. 
We  can  ascertain,  with  a  kind  of  infallible  cer- 
tainty, who  obtained  the  last  patent,  or  made 
some  recent  and  memorable  improvement  in  any 
art  or  science;  but  who  will  give  us  authentic 
information  as  to  the  original  invention  or  first 
inventor?  Even  as  to  such  recent  discoveries  or 
inventions  as  the  mariner's  compass,  gunpowder, 
printing,  the  horologe,  the  telescope,  &c.  &c., 
how  much  uncertainty  mocks  our  enquiries ! 

Ancient  Arithmetic — If  we  begin  with 
arithmetic,  which  may  be  considered  the  lowest 
but  first  branch  of  the  mathematics,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  where  or  how  it  was  in- 
vented or  brought  to  the  state  in  which  it  existed 
among  the  ancient  Greeks.  It  is  hardly  credible 
that  human  beings  should  exist  any  where,  or 
in  any  state,  intellectually  considered,  without 
something  deserving  the  name  of  arithmetic, 
that  is,  an  art  or  method  of  com])utation  ;  and 
there  is  as  much  evidence  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  requires  that  it  had  been  carried  to  some 
considerable  extent  at  a  very  early  period  of  hu- 
man existence. 

Tlie  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  the  first 
European  people  among  whom  arithmetic  existed 
in  any  high  degree  of  perfection;  and  the  evi- 
dence seems  equally  strong  that  they  received  it 
from  the  Egyptians.  Indeed  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  Greeks  to  the  Egyptians  for  intel- 
lectual benefactions  are  singularly  candid  and 
grateful,  considering  the  national  peculiarities  of 
the  former  people ;  and  supply  the  most  satis- 
factory of  all  kinds  of  evidence  on  the  subject, 
that  the  philosophers  of  Greece  were  the  disci- 
ples of  those  of  Egypt.  Whether  the  arithmetic 
of  the  Greeks  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Egyptians,  or  in  any  respect  either  improved 
or  deteriorated,  we  have  now  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. The  probability  seems  to  he  on  the  side 
of  deterioration  rather  than  on  that  of  improve- 
ment; but  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  historical 
justice  of  the  Greeks  towards  their  instructors, 
and  the  monuments  of  their  science  which  have 
defied  the  power  of  time,  almost  the  very  i.ame 
and  memorial  of  the  most  wonderful  nation  per- 
haps, intellectually  considered,  that  ever  existed, 
would  have  perished  from  the  earth. 

We  have  mentioned  the  arithmetic  of  the 
Greeks  as  possessing  a  high  degree  of  perfection ; 
but  this  must  be  taken  comparatively,  and  in 
reference  to  a  ruder  and  more  defective  state  of 
the  art  or  method  of  computation  ;  for,  in  com- 
parison with  the  modern  arithmetic,  that  of  the 
Greeks  was  very  defective  and  unavailable.  It 
is  very  ])robablo,  as  M.  Goguet  has  remarked, 
tliat  they  used,  for  some  time  at  least,  pebbles  in 
their  calculations;  for  their  verb  signifying  to 
compute,  or  calculate,  is  formed  upon  a  noun 
signifying  a  little  stone ;  just  as  our  own  word 
calculate,  borrowed  from  the  Romans,  is  from 
calculus,  a  little  stone  or  pebble.  The  letters  of 
the  alphabet  were  indeed  used  to  denote  number, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  arithmeti- 
cal operations  must  have  been  excocdmuiy 
difficult  when  carried  to  any  extent,  as  is  abun- 
dantly manifest  from  the  treatise  of  Archimedes 
concerning  the  dimensions  of  a  circle.  The 
mechanical  contrivance  called  abacus  was  em- 
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ployed,  and  probably  very  few  if  any  of  the 
greatest  calculators  of  ancient  Greece  could 
compute  to  any  extent  without  its  assistance. 
Though  a  very  clumsy  instrument  or  method  of 
computation,  it  was  far  more  necessary  and  im- 
portant to  the  ancient,  than  logarithmic  tables 
are  to  the  modern  mathematician. 

Such  beiui;-  the  defective  nature  of  tlie  ancient 
arithmetic,  the  wonder   is   not  that  the  hii^her 
branches  of  tlie  mathematics  were  not  carried 
farther  or   rendered  more   available   for  useful 
purposes,  but  tliat  they  reached  such  a  degree 
of  perfection  as  they  actually  attained.     The  re- 
marks of  a  contemporary  are  so   much  to  our 
purpose  that  we  quote  them  without  hesitation 
as  in  perfect  accordance  with  our  oWn  opinion. 
*  To  render  mathematical  speculations  of  any 
real  use,  the  numerical  solution  of  problems  is 
indispensable;  and  in  this  we  have  every  reason 
to  conclude  the  ancients  were  much  behind.  The 
want  of  a  convenient  arithmetic  impeded  them 
greatly  in  actual  calculation,  and  even   obliged 
them  to  have  recourse  to  a  certain  mechanical 
contrivance  called  the  abacus,  as  we  now  see  the 
Chinese  use  their  swan-pan,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Mexico  their  knotted  strings.     Indeed   the 
whole  character  of  their  geometry   abundantly 
shows  that  the  rule  and  compass  were  actually 
resorted    to   in   practice ;    that  they  employed 
their   constructions    not  as    modern    geometers 
have  done,  merely  to  explain  the  theory  and  de- 
duce rules  of  computation,  but  to  perform  the 
computations  themselves,  and  give,  by  measure- 
ment, the   length    of  lines  and    magnitude   of 
angles.      This,  though  a  most  rude  and  trouble- 
some method,  might  suffice  to  the  more  ordinary 
practical  cases ;    but,  when  the  purposes  of  a 
more  exact  astronomy  demanded  greater  nicety, 
they  would  find  themselves  much  embarrassed. 
The  construction  of  solid  figures  is  next  to  im- 
possible; and  we  may  reasonably  surmise  that 
the  first  essays  of  Ilipparchus  towards  a  system 
of  trigonometry,  consisted  in  the  demonstration 
of  such  properties  of  solid  angles  and  their  in- 
cluding planes  as  would   enable  him  to  reduce 
the  usual  astronomical  compulations  to  the  con- 
struction of  plane  triangles  ;  and  this  again  to 
its  most  simple  case,  the  right  angled  triangle, 
and  in  point  of  ultimate  difficulty,  to  the  deter- 
mining of  an  arc  from  its  chord,  and  vice  versa. 
Here  we  think  it  exceedingly  probable  that  gra- 
phical estimations,  founded  on  some  mechanical 
contiivance,  might  be  resorted  to.     Archimedes 
indeed,  by    his  quadrature   of  the  circle   (the 
first  example  of  the  approximate  solution  of  a 
difficult  problem  which  deserves  the  name),  had 
afforded  a  basis  on  whicli  a  tolerably  exact  table 
of  chords  might  have  been  constructed,  his  in- 
ferior limit  differing  from  the  truth  only  in  the 
fifth   decimal,  yet  there  is  a  difficulty  how  the 
ancients  could  apply  this  to  any  useful  purpose 
without  a    farther  insight  into  the   artifices   of 
computation  than  we  have  any  reason  to  suppose 
they  possessed.     The  employment  of  chords,  as 
being  more  directly  and  accurately  measurable 
than  any  other  lines  in  a  circle,  seems   to  cor- 
roborate this  surmise  of  a  meclianical  estimation. 
The  remaining  fragments  of  the  two  first  books 
of  Pappus  suffice  at  least  to  show  how  incon- 


ceivably embarrassing  their  arithmetical  compu- 
tations must  have  been.' 

Anciekt  Geometry. — The  geometry  of  the 
ancients  is  next  to  be  directly  considered, — for 
it  has  been  already  indirectly  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  remarks.     Here,  for  the  sake  of  a  con- 
nected historical  view,  \ye  may  advert  to  what 
has  been  suggested  in  another  part  of  this  work 
when   treating  of  Geometry.     The   etymology 
of  tlie  name  is  an  indication  of  the  original   in- 
tention and  application,  as  well  as  of  tiie  inven- 
tion of  geometry :  It  strongly  corroborates  the 
testimony  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and 
Proclus,  in  ascribing  the    origin    of  geometry 
to  the  Egyptians ;  and  in  affirming  that  the  im- 
mediate cause  or  occasion  of  its  origin  was  the 
annual  inundations  of  the  Nile.      Few  of  the 
old  adages  are  more  obviously  just  than  that 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.     Indeed, 
as  some  of  the  greatest  inventions   ultimately 
have  had  the  humblest  and  even  most  casual 
beginnings,  it    is   not  wholly   improbable   that 
geometry  may  owe  its  existence  to  some  such 
circumstance  as  a  graphic  or  diagrammal  repre- 
sentation or  map  of  the  lands  adjacent  to  the 
Nile.    But,  whatever  be  in  this,  geometry  would 
soon  be  perceived  to  be  available  for  other  pur- 
poses, or  to  admit  of  other  applications,  than 
those  contemplated  in  its  original  design  ;  and 
it  would  be  cultivated  as  a  mental  exercise  for 
the  sake  of  mere  speculative  pleasure  by  the  con- 
templative and  studious  who  enjoyed    leisure, 
and  who  were   apt  to  feel  that  greatest  of  all 
miseries  (and  the  most  active  minds  will  ever 
feel  it  most  keenly),  '  the  misery  of  not  knowing 
what  to  do.'     If  the  pure  mathematics  possess 
such  beauties  and  charms  as  those  ascribed  to 
them  by  Dr.  Barrow,  Dr.  Minto,  and  others,  we 
may  well  suppose  that  pure  geometry,  even  in 
her  rudest  shape  or  plainest  form,  found  mathe- 
matical lovers  in  Egypt  and  Greece,  who  were 
not  only  devoted  admirers  themselves,  but  who 
spared  no  pains  to  render  her  the  object  of  uni- 
versal admiration.     Indeed  most  of  the  Greek 
geometers  were  a  sort  of  Platonic  lovers  of  the 
abstract  beauty  of  truth  as  existing  in  the  pro- 
perties of  lines,  angles,  Jcc,  apart  from  all  utility. 
That  the  Greeks  received  geometry  from  the 
Egyptians  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt; 
but,  as  already  remarked  concerning  arithmetic, 
how  far  it  was  actually  improved  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  former  we  have  now  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing.    The  Greeks  might  improve  what  they  had 
borrowed  imperfectly,  and  yet  not  carry  geometry 
to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  that   in 
which  it  had  previously  existed  in  Egypt.  Thales 
is  said  to  have  introduced  it  into  Greece;  where 
it  was    cultivated  by   Pythagoras,  Anaxagoras, 
Plato,  and  others.    About  fifty  years  after  Plato, 
and  300  before  the  Christian   era,   Euclid    of 
Alexandria  is  generally  believed  to  have  collected 
together  all  the  theorems  which  had  been   in- 
vented by  his  predecessors,  and  digested   them 
into  fifteen  books,  entitled  the  Elements  of  Geo- 
metry.    Next   to   Euclid,  or  whoever  was  the 
author  of  the  Elements,  stands  Apolionius  Per- 
gaeus,  who  flourished    in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  (who  patronised  him)  100  years  after 
Euclid,  and  230  before  Christ.     Apolionius  was 
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one  of  the  greatest  geometers  and  astronomers 
of  antiquity ;  but  of  all  Iiis  works  only  part  of 
his  Cotiics  remains ;  which  was  first  published 
by  Commandinus  at  Bologne  in  1566.  About 
the  same  time  with  Apoilonius  flourished  the 
famous  Arciiimedes  of  Syracuse,  who  was  use- 
fully prosecutins:  the  mixed,  whilst  many  others 
were  dreaming  over  the  pure  mathematics.  He 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the  true  founder  of 
the  science  of  mechanics.  In  his  treatise,  en- 
titled Isoporrica,  he  has  given  a  complete 
demonstration  of  the  fundamental  property  of  the 
lever.  The  theory  of  the  inclined  plane,  the 
pulley,  and  the  screw,  which  was  first  published 
in  the  eighth  book  of  Pappus's  Mathematical 
Collections,  has  likewise  been  ascribed  to  Archi- 
medes ;  and  the  honor  of  forty  mechanical  in- 
ventions has  been  conferred  ou  him  by  the 
ancients.  The  boastful  speech  about  moving  the 
earth  was  probably  an  invention  or  exaggeration 
of  some  of  his  blind  admirers  ;  for  true  science 
and  wisdom  are  modest. 

The  next  in  the  line  of  the  great  mathema- 
ticians of  antiquity,  whose  memorial  remains,  is 
Ilipparchus,  born  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  and  who 
died  about  100  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Hipparchus  is  one  of  the  ancient  inventors  in 
science  most  justly  entitled  to  admiration.  If 
not  the  Tery  first  who  reduced  astronomy  into  a 
regular  science,  he  was  the  greatest  of  all  the 
ancient  astronomers,  whose  record  has  descended 
to  our  times.  His  Catalogue  of  Stars  is  still 
preserved  in  Ptolemy's  Almagest.  Pliny  says 
he  foretold  the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon  for 
COO  years,  calculated  according  to  the  different 
manners  of  reckoning  the  months,  days,  and 
hours  in  use  among  several  nations,  and  for  the 
different  situations  of  places.  He  also  formed 
the  lunar  period  which  bore  his  name.  His  Com- 
mentary on  Aratus's  Phacnomena  is  extant,  a 
correct  edition  of  which  was  published  by  Peta- 
vius.  Hipparchus  may  also  be  regarded  as  the 
father  of  trigonometry,  which  afterwards  became 
a  distinct  branch  of  the  mathematics  in  the  hands 
of  the  Arabs  or  Moors. 

The  next  in  succession  after  Hipparchus 
known  to  us  as  a  mathematician  of  eminence  is 
Ptolemy  of  Pelusium,  who  lived  about  the  year 
138.  The  Ptolemaic  System  of  the  world,  which 
placed  the  earth  as  the  centre,  derived  its  exist- 
ence or  at  least  its  name  from  him ;  and  his 
Geography,  and  a  Treatise  on  Astrology,  are 
extant. 

After  Ptolemy  comes  Pappus,  of  Alexandria, 
and  of  the  fourth  century.  The  most  consider- 
able of  his  works  are  Mathematical  Collections; 
a  Comment  on  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy  ;  and 
Commentaries  on  Aristarchus  concerning  the 
Magnitudes  and  Distances  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon. 

Proclus,  the  author  of  A  Commentary  on 
Euclid,  may  be  considered  the  last  of  the  ancient 
or  Greek  mathematicians.  But,  before  proceed- 
ing vvitii  our  historical  view,  it  will  be  proper  to 
attempt  an  estimate  of  the  merits  of  geometry 
before  it  was  conne<;ted  with  the  modern  im- 
provements. 

That  great  stress  was  laid  upon  geometrical 
learning  by  the  ancient  philosophers   is  abun- 


dantly evident,  not  only  from  history,  but  from 
the  single  circumstance  of  Plato  having  inscribed 
over  the  door  of  his  academy, '  Let  no  one  igno- 
rant of  geometry  enter  here.'  That  geometry 
had  attained  a  degree  of  elegance  (to  use  tiie 
word  so  much  in  vogue  with  geometers  as  to 
have  become  a  ki»d  of  cant  phrase),  in  their 
hands,  scarcely  to  be  surpassed,  is  also  abun- 
dantly evident  from  the  place  which  Euclid  still 
holds.  Yet  it  is  an  estabiislied  fact  that,  with 
all  their  geometrical  attainments  and  idolatry, 
the  ancient  philosophers  possessed  little  or  no- 
thing deserving  the  name  of  philosophy,  but 
abundance  of  dignified  absurdity  and  species  of 
sophistry.  We  shall  not  stop  at  present  to  en- 
quire how  far  their  geometry  was  innocent  or 
guilty  of  this;  but  one  thing  seems  evident,  that 
it  was  more  for  show  or  elegance  than  of  any 
real  utility.  It  was  surely  possible  for  some  one 
ignorant  of  geometry  to  have  entered  the 
academy  of  Plato  with  more  real  science,  sound 
reason,  and  true  wisdom,  than  he  and  all  his  dis- 
ciples put  together  possessed.  His  sublime 
mind  was  no  doubt  often,  at  least  in  imagina- 
tion, '  abstracted  and  elevated  from  sensible 
matter,'  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Barrow, 
'  distincdy  viewing  pure  forms,  conceiving,  the 
beauty  of  ideas,  and  investigating  the  harmony 
of  proportions ;'  yet  all  this  had  no  necessary 
connexion  with  just  notions  or  right  reasoning 
concerning  the  natures  and  relations  of  things 
existing  in  the  universe,  independently  of  geo- 
metry, and  of  all  the  properties  of  lines,  angles, 
squares,  circles,  and  diagrams.  Concerning  the 
merits  of  the  ancient  geometry,  as  to  any  useful 
applications,  we  have  the  following  judgment 
from  one  whose  mathematical  authority  will  not 
be  disputed.  'Among  the  ancient  philosophers 
whose  delight  was  in  reasoning,  and  who  troubled 
themselves  little  with  any  thing  else,  geometry, 
while  it  attained  a  degree  of  elegance  scarcely 
.to  be  surpassed,  had  assumed  a  form  singularly 
unfavorable  to  useful  applications,  where  results 
are  to  be  actually  computed,  and  approxima- 
tions made.  For  these  purposes  the  most  exqui- 
site geometrical  construction  is  often  but  the 
mockery  of  a  solution.  But  even  its  elegance 
was  speedily  found  to  desert  it  when  tried  on  the 
more  difficult  enquiries  of  the  modern  philoso- 
phy, while  its  application  to  such  researches  was 
attended  with  a  degree  of  intellectual  exertion,  a 
contention  of  mind,  sufficient  to  deter  the  boldest 
reasoner  from  its  use.' 

Modern  History  of  Matiiem.\tics  from 
THF.  Decline  of  the  Ro.man  I'mpire,  down  to 
THE  Presfnt  Time. — Mathematical  learning 
rather  existed  than  flourished  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  never  appears  to  have  been  in  mucli 
estimation  with  those  subduers  and  masters  of 
the  world,  the  old  Romans ;  for  Tacitus  informs 
us  that  tlvey  gave  the  name  of  mathematicians 
to  all  who  were  devoted  to  divination  and  astro- 
logy. Passionately  fond  as  they  were  of  mastery 
and  dominion,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  idea 
that  mathematical  knowledge  is  power.  And, 
except  in  the  person  of  Archimedes,  there  was 
little  evidence  presented  to  their  martial  minds 
to  produce  such  a  judgment.  It  is  certaiidy  a 
remarkable  tact,  that  the  miglitieit  people  po- 
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litically  considered,  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  did  not  produce  a  single  matheinu- 
tician.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  less  remarkable,  that 
the  arts  and  sciences,  when  ready  to  perish  in 
Europe,  sliould  have  found  refuse  among  the 
Arabian  conquerors  and  the  followers  of  Ma- 
homet ;  whose  Turkish  disciples  have  proved 
themselves  such  barbarous  enemies  of  science 
and  civilisation.  But,  strange  as  it  might  at  first 
appear,  the  Arabs  and  JMoors  were  not  only  the 
means  of  preserving,  but  of  improving  the  arts 
and  sciences  in  general,  and  mathematical  learn- 
ing in  particular. 

They  had  previously  received  much  useful 
knowledge  from  India,  and  they  willingly  availed 
themselves  of  the  literaiy  treasures  of  Greece. 
Many  works  of  the  Greek  authors  were  trans- 
lated into  the  Arabic  by  the  most  skilful  inter- 
preters ;  and  the  contents  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable,  which  would  have  otherwise  perished, 
were  by  this  means  preserved.  The  Arabs  do 
not  appear  to  have  any  claims  to  our  admiration 
as  inventors,  but  they  have  many  claims  to  our  gra- 
titude as  benefactors,  in  preserving  and  conveying 
to  us  the  intellectual  treasures  of  Greece  and  India. 

In  this  sudden  and  temporary  elevation  of 
Arabs  and  Moors,  above  what  may  be  termed 
their  natural  level,  much  seems  ascribable  to  a 
few  extraordinary  persons,  possessing  at  once 
mental  power  and  political  authority  ;  who  seem 
to  have  been  raised  up  for  the  special  purpose  of 
imparting  to  modern  Europe  all  the  benefits  of 
philosophy  ;  for,  almost  as  soon  as  they  disap- 
peared, their  own  people  relapsed  into  greater 
ignorance  and  barbarity  than  perhaps  at  any 
former  period  of  their  history.  In  the  remark- 
able historical  phenomenon  which  we  are  now 
contemplating,  we  find  not  only  that  princes 
were  philosopiiers,  but  that  almost  the  only  phi- 
losophers of  eminence  were  princes ;  and  this  sin- 
gular instance  in  the  history  of  nations,  may, 
perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  striking  proof  how  in- 
secure the  dominion  of  phdosophy  is,  when  she 
Irolds  of  the  crown,  and  owes  her  authority  and 
existence  to  the  palace  and  the  throne.  A 
long  line  of  Almamons  or  Alphonsos  would  be 
as  miraculous  as  the  preservation  of  the  Jews. 
The  first  of  these  honored  princes  was  the  seventh 
of  the  Abassides.  He  succeeded  in  813  to  the 
caliphate  of  Bagdad ;  where  he  founded  a  uni- 
versity to  which  he  invited  able  professors  to 
teach  the  languages  and  sciences.  lie  calcu- 
lated a  set  of  astronomical  tables,  and  caused  the 
works  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  authors  to  be 
translated  into  Arabic  by  the  most  competent  in- 
terpreters. Alphonso,  the  king  of  Castile,  flou- 
rished about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and,  as  justly  observed  by  professor  Play- 
fair,  '  was  remarkable  for  such  freedom  of 
Jiought,  and  such  boldness  of  language,  as  it 
required  his  royal  dignity  to  protect.'  lie  ap- 
plied himself  ddigcntly  to  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy; he  perceived  the  inaccuracy  of  Ptolemy's 
tables,  and  endeavoured  to  correct  their  errors 
by  new  tables  of  his  own.  His  profane  spirit, 
or  boast  that  he  could  have  given  the  Autlior  of 
nature  better  counsel,  may  be  regarded,  perhaps, 
as  levelled  at  the  Ptolemaic  system,  rather  than 
at  the  Creator. 


We  have  mentioned  Alplionso  m  connexion 
witli  Almamon  because  the  one  is  related  to  the 
other  as  consequent  and  antecedent;  for  Al- 
phonso's  philosophic  eminence  is  directly  as- 
cribable to  the  Moors ;  and  because  Almamon 
and  Alphonso,  Bagdad  and  Castile,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  two  remarkable  chronological  and 
geographical  points  in  the  modern  history  of  the 
mathematics;  or  rather  in  the  space  occupied  by 
the  Arabs  and  Moors,  as  the  preservers  and  im- 
provers of  mathematical  learning. 

From  the  thirteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  or  say,  for  the  sake  of  memorable 
association,  from  the  time  of  Alphonso  king  of 
Castile  to  the  time  of  Cardan  mathematical 
professor  of  Milan,  the  learned  were  diligently 
recovering  the  knowledge  of  geometry,  and 
placing  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  state  of 
science  which  preceded  them.  The  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  1453,  contributed  very  materially 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  in  the 
western  parts  of  Europe,  and  consequently  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  geometry.  The 
Greek  refugees  (who  had  fled  from  Turkish  cru- 
elty), as  recently  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
reftigees  in  this  country,  afforded  all  the  facilities 
of  viva  voce  instruction  to  a  speedy  and  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  their  language.  Many 
ancient  classics  were  searched  out  and  brought 
forth  from  the  monasteries,  in  which  they  had 
found  sanctuary,  during  that  dreary  period  of 
ignorance  and  barbarity,  commonly  called  the 
dark  ages  ;  and,  with  the  general  revival  of  lite- 
rature which  now  commenced,  the  Greek  geome- 
ters were  once  more,  or  rather  for  the  first  time 
in  many  parts  of  the  west  of  Europe,  read, 
translated,  commented  on,  and  admired. 

Thus  two  distinct  streams  of  knowledge  were 
flowing  to  us :  the  one  along  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Bagdad,  the 
other  along  the  northern  from  Constantinople; 
the  one  communication  entered  Europe  by  the 
west,  the  other  directly  from  the  east.  But  the 
former,  though  most  circuitous  in  its  course,  was 
not  only  first  in  the  order  of  time,  it  was  also  of 
most  essential  importance. 

As  early  as  980  Gerbert,  afterwards  pope 
Sylvester  II.,  having  learned  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain  their  system  of  arithmetic,  imparted  it  to 
his  countrymen  the  French  ;  and  from  them  it 
rapidly  spread  over  Europe.  This  was  such  an 
important  acquisition  as  to  merit  more  notice 
than  it  usually  receives.  Indeed,  without  this  or 
some  equivalent  method  of  computation,  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  the  mathematics  could  have 
made  much  useful  progress.  And,  if  we  advert 
to  the  circumstance  which  took  Gerbert  into 
S])ain,  we  shall  perceive  what  important  conse- 
quences result  from  antecedents  which  seen,  of 
themselves  too  trivial  to  be  worthy  of  notice. 
But  a  thousand  monks  might  have  gone  into 
Spain  (which  even  then  seems  to  have  been  their 
common  haunt  and  general  home),  and  no  such 
advantage  have  been  received  as  from  one  Ger- 
bert. 'This  Gerbert  was  born  in  Au%'ergne  of  an 
obscure  family,  and  bred  up  in  a  monastery  ;  but, 
hi.5  superior  talents  exciting  the  envy  and  hatred 
ol'  his  companions,  he  withdrew  from  their  so- 
ciety and  went  to  Spain.     It  was  there,  as  already 
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intimated,  that  he  learned  the  arithmetic  of  the 
Moors,  which  we  now  employ'.  The  duke  of 
Barcelona  took  him  after  liis  return  from  Spain 
to  Italy,  wliere  he  was  noticed  by  the  emperor 
Otho,  wiio  gave  him  an  abbey,  which  he  subse- 
quently quitted  and  went  to  Germany  as  precep- 
tor to  Otho  III.  He  was  afterwards  tutor  to  the 
son  of  Hugh  Capet,  by  whom  he_  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  llheims.  By  the  interest  of  Otho  he 
gained  the  papacy  in  999,  and  died  in  1003. 

The  admirable  invention  introduced  by  Ger- 
bert,  of  the  decimal  arithmetic,  consists  as 
every  one  knows,  in  the  simple  contrivance  of 
employing  nine  significant  marks  or  characters, 
and  making  tlie  same  mark  or  character  change 
its  signification,  according  to  a  fixed  rule,  when 
it  changed  its  position,  being  increased  ten-fold 
for  every  place  tliat  it  advanced  towards  the  left. 
We  are  so  familiar  with  this  simple  but  refined 
artifice,  as  to  think  little  of  its  wonderful  merits 
as  an  invention,  or  of  its  inexpressible  utility  in 
computation.  But  we  have  only  to  compare  it 
with  the  abacus  of  the  Greeks,  the  swan-pan  of 
the  Chinese,  or  the  knotted  cords  of  the  Mex- 
icans to  become  sensible  of  its  importance. 

The  Arabs  and  Moors]  did  |not  claim  the  in- 
vention of  the  decimal  arithmetic,  but  confessed 
that  they  borrowed  it  from  the  Indians;  who  ap- 
pear to  have  possessed  it  before  the  time  of  Py- 
thagoras, who  again  seems  to  have  learned  it 
when  he  visited  the  Brahmins ;  though  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  acquired  it  so  perfectly,  or 
to  have  taught  it  as  fully  and  openly  as  Gerbert 
did  to  his  countrymen  after  his  return  home. 
There  has  been  not  a  little  controversy  as  to  the 
actual  claims  of  this  admirable  invention,  some 
contending  for  the  Greeks,  and  others  for  the  In- 
dians ;  and  perhaps  after  all  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  were  actually  the  inventors.  The  fol- 
lowing seems  a  candid  statement  of  the  question. 
The  Moors  and  Arabs,  by  their  own  unanimous 
avowal,  derived  tliis  admirable  invention  from  the 
Indians,  who,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
were  in  possession  of  it  from  the  time  of  Pytha- 
goras. The  story  of  this  philosopher's  visit  to 
the  Brahmins  is  well  known,  and  a  suspicion  may 
be  entertained  that  his  time  there  was  better  em- 
ployed than  in  picking  up  the  ridiculous  doc- 
trine of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Boethius 
relates  the  singular  fact  of  a  system  of  arithme- 
tical characters  and  numeration  employed  among 
^he  Pythagoreans,  which  he  transcribes,  and 
which,  bears  a  striking  resemblance,  almost 
amounting  to  identity,  with  those  now  in  use,  and 
whose  origin  we  know  to  be  Indian.  Tiie  dis- 
covery (generally  so  considered)  of  the  property 
of  the  right  angled  triangle  by  the  'same  philo- 
sopher is  a  remarkable  coincidence.  This  was 
known  ten  centuries  before  to  the  Chinese,  if  we 
credit  the  respectable  testimony  of  Gaubil.  It 
was  well  known  to  the  earliest  Indian  writers  of 
whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  and  who  appear 
to  have  derived  it  from  a  source  of  niucli  more 
remote  antiquity.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
a  Greek  invention,  of  such  extreme  convenience 
as  the  decimal  arithmetic,  should  have  been 
treated  witli  such  neglect,  remaining  confined  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  few  speculative  men,  till, 
from  being  communicated  as  a  mystery,  it  was  at 
Vol.  XIII. 


last  preserved  but  as  a  curiosity  :  but  the  aver- 
sion of  that  people  to  foreign  habits  will  easily 
account  for  this  on  the  supposition  of  its  Indian 
origin.  We  are  then  strongly  inclined  to  con- 
clude that  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  tlie  former 
instance,  Pythagoras  may  have  acted  only  the 
part  of  a  faithful  reporter  of  foreign  knowledge, 
though  the  reverse  hypothesis,  viz.  that  the  first 
impulse  was  given  to  Indian  science  at  this 
period  by  the  Greek  philosopher,  might  be 
maintained. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  arith- 
metic by  Gerbert,  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  next  important  step  in  mathematical 
history  was  tlie  introduction  of  algebra  by  C'a- 
millus  Leonard  of  Pisa,  some  say  early  in  the 
fifteenth,  others  say  early  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. '  As  early,'  says  professor  Playfair,  '  as 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Leonardo, 
a  merchant  of  Pisa,  having  made  frequent  visits 
to  the  east,  in  the  course  of  commercial  adven- 
ture, returned  to  Italy  enriched  by  the  traffic, 
and  instructed  by  the  science  of  those  countries. 
He  brought  with  him  the  knowledge  of  algebra ; 
and  a  late  writer  quotes  a  MS.  of  his  bearing  the 
date  of  1202,  and  another  that  of  1228.  The 
importation  of  algebra  into  Europe  is  thus  car- 
ried back  nearly  200  years  farther  than  has  been 
generally  supposed ;  for  Leonardo  has  been  re- 
presented as  flourishing  in  the  end  of  the  four- 
teentii  century,  instead  of  the  very  beginning  of 
the^'  thirteenth.  It  appears  by  an  extract  from 
his  MS.  published  by  the  above  author  (M. 
Cossali  of  Pisa),  that  his  knowledge  of  algebra 
extended  as  far  as  quadratic  equations.  The 
language  was  very  imperfect,  corresponding  to 
the  infancy  of  the  science ;  the  quantities  and 
the  operations  being  expressed  'in  words  with 
the  help  only  of  a  few  abbreviations.  The  rule 
for  resolving  quadratics  by  completing  the 
square  is  dettionstrated  geometrically.  Tlie 
writings  of  Leonardo  have  remained  in  MS., 
and  the  fiist  printed  algebraic  book  is  ^that  of 
Lucas  de  Burgo,  a  Franciscan,  who,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  travelled  like  Leo- 
nardo, into  the  east,  and  was  there  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  algebra.  The  characters  em- 
ployed in  his  work,  as  in  those  of  Leonardo,  are 
mere  abbreviations  of  words.  The  letters  p  and 
;«  denote  plus"  and  minus;  and  the  rule  is  laid 
down,  that,  in  multiplication,  plus  into  minus 
gives  minus,  but  minus  into  minus  gives  plus. 
Thus  the  first  appearance  of  algebra  is  merely 
that  of  a  system  of  short-hand  writing,  or  an 
abbreviation  of  common  language,  by  employing 
the  initial  letters  of  the  words,  applied  to  the 
solution  of  arithmetical  problems.  It  was  a  con- 
trivance merely  to  save  trouble  ;  and  yet  to  this 
contrivance  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  philo- 
sophical and  refined  art  which  men  iiave  yet 
employed  for  tlie  expression  of  their  thoughts. 
This  scientific  language,  therefore,  like  tiiose 
languages  in  common  use,  has  grown  up  slowly 
from  a  very  weak  and  imperfect  state  till  it  has 
reached  the  condition  in  which  it  is  now  found. 

Though  in  all  this  the  moderns  received  none 
of  their  information  from  the  Greeks,  yet  a  work 
in  the  Greek  language,  treating  of  arithmetical 
questions,  in  a  manner  that  may  be  accounted 
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algebraic,  was  discovered  in  the  course  of  tlie 
next  century,  and  given  to  the  world  in  a  Latin 
Iranslalion,  by  Xylander,  in  1575.  This  is  the 
work  of  Dioplianlus  of  Alexandria,  who  had 
composed  thirteen  books  of  arithmetical  ques- 
tions»  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished 
about  150  years  after  the  Christian  era.  The 
questions  he  resolves  are  often  of  considerable 
difficulty:  and  much  address  is  displayed  in 
stating  them,  so  as  to  bring  out  equations  of 
such  a  form  as  to  involve  only  one  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity.  The  expression  is  that  of 
coninioa  languajre  abbreviated  and  assisted  by  a 
few  symbols.  The  investigations  do  not  ex- 
tend beyond  quadratic  equations;  they  are, 
however,  extremely  ingenious,  and  prove  the 
author  to  have  been  a  man  of  talent,  though  the 
instrument  he  worked  with  was  weak  and  im- 
perfect.' 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  re- 
specting the  invention  of  algebra,  and  whether 
that  of  Diopliantus  is  to  be  regarded  as  wholly 
independent  of  the  Hindoo  algebra,  or  related  to 
it  as  antecedent  or  consequent,  progenitor  or 
offspring.  The  reader  who  feels  any  curiosity 
on  the  subject  may  consult  two  able  articles  on 
Hindoo  algebra  in  the  forty-second  and  fifty- 
seventh  numbers  of  the  Edinburgli  Review.  The 
opinion  expressed  in  Brewster's  Encyclopaedia 
is,  that  Diopliantus  has  the  merit  of  independent 
invention  ;  and  that  the  Arabs  (from  whom  Ca- 
millus  Leonard  and  Lucas  Pacioli  de  Burgo 
received  it  and  brought  it  into  Europe),  bor- 
rowed their  algebra  principally  from  the  Greeks 
assisted  by  occasional  communications  with 
Hindostan.  The  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this 
article  is,  that  what  is  ascribed  to  Diophantus 
was,  as  well  as  the  Pythagorean  arithmetic,  of 
foreign  extraction  ;  and  that  the  Arabs  received 
their  algebra  directly  from  the  same  quarter  as 
they  obtained  by  ttieir  own  cotifession  the  deci- 
mal arithmetic.  But  the  question  is  not  worth 
the  arguments  which  might  be  expended  upon 
it;  especially  as  they  would  amount  after  all 
only  to  probability,  which  will  be  always  appre- 
ciated differently  by  different  minds,  and  by 
the  same  minds  in  different  circumstances. 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that  algebra,  as 
imported  into  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  or  fifteenth 
century,  was  in  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  state, 
being  little  more  than  the  raw  material,  so  to 
speak,  of  what  now  bears  the  same  name.  It 
has  been  justly  remarked  that  our  present  alge- 
braic notation  (the  same  holds  of  all  the  algebraic 
discoveries,  inventions,  methods,  arts,  or  what- 
ever we  choose  to  call  them)  *  has  arisen  by 
almost  insensible  degrees,  as  convenience  sug- 
gested different  mark"  of  abbreviation  to  differ- 
ent authors  ;  and  that  perfect  symbolic  language 
which  addresses  itself  solely  to  the  eye,  and 
enables  us  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  most  com- 
plicated relations  of  (juantity,  is  the  result  of  a 
series  of  small  improvements  made  from  time  to 
time,  some  of  which  have  even  been  forgotten 
and  re-invented  ;  while  in  no  case,  till  at  least 
within  a  very  short  time  from  the  present  period, 
has  any  general  and  systematic  view  of  the 
nature  of  symbols  directed  the  choice  of  new 
ones.' 


As  Italy  was  the  country  which  first  received 
algebra  in  Europe,  so  there  its  first  and  greatest 
improvements  were  made.  The  resolution  of 
equations  speedily  reached  a  point  at  which  it 
still  remains  stationary.  In  1505  Scipio  Ferrea 
discovered  the  solution  of  a  cubic.  This  soon 
led  to  other  important  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments. 

Algebra  owes  much  to  Cardan  Tartalea  and 
Louis  Ferrari,  or  rather  to  their  bad  passions ; 
for  there  is  but  too  much  evidence  that,  if  they 
had  been  better  men,  they  would  have  been 
worse  mathematicians.  We  have,  in  their  envi- 
ous rivalry  and  malignant  contention,  a  striking 
instance  of  good  being  educed  from  evil,  and 
proof  as  convincing  as  any  demonstration,  not 
only  that  there  may  be  disputes  among  mathe- 
maticians, but  that  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
nexion between  mathematical  eminence  and 
moral  excellence.  Cardan,  the  first  named  of 
the  aforesaid  triumviri,  stands  foremost  in  the 
fame  which  he  coveted,  or  rather  in  the  notoriety 
which  he  merited.  He  was  born  at  Milan  or  at 
Pavia  in  1501.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at 
Padua  in  1525,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-three 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  Mi- 
lan, where  he  read  lectures  on  medicine*.  In 
1552  he  went  to  Scotland,  and  cured  the  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's  of  an  asthma  which  had 
baffled  the  skill  of  numerous  physicians.  He 
was  next  at  the  court  of  Edward  VI.,  and  calcu- 
lated the  nativity  of  that  prince ;  thence  he 
rambled  through  various  countries,  and  at 
Bologna  was  committed  to  prison.  On  recover- 
ing his  liberty  he  went  to  Rome,  where,  in  1576, 
he  starved  himself  to  death  to  accomplish  one 
of  his  own  astrological  predictions.  '  He  was 
a  man,'  remarks  Mr.  Playfair,  '  in  whose  charac- 
ter good  and  ill,  strength  and  weakness,  were 
mixed  up  in  singular  profusion.  With  great 
talents  and  industry,  he  was  capricious,  insin- 
cere, and  vain-glorious  to  excess.  Though  a 
man  of  real  science,  he  professed  divination, 
and  was  such  a  believer  in  the  influence  of  the 
stars,  that  he  died  to  accomplish  an  astronomical 
prediction.  He  remains,  accordingly,  a  melan- 
choly proof,  that  there  is  no  folly  or  weakness 
too  great  to  be  united  with  high  intellectual 
attainments.' 

Having  by  importunate  solicitations,  and 
after  binding  himself  by  promises  and  oaths  to 
secrecy,  obtained  some  algebraical  discoveries 
from  Tartalea,  Cardan  soon  published  them  as 
his  own.  However  perfidious  this  might  be, 
we  cannot  regret  the  mortification  of  Tartalea, 
who  wished  to  make  a  mystery  of  knowledge, 
and  to  conceal  his  discoveries  for  purposes 
merely  selfish.  In  consequence  of  the  envious 
rivalry  and  mutual  challenges  between  these  old 
friends,  now  irreconcileable  enemies,  several  im- 
portant improvements  were  made  in  algebra. 
Louis  Ferrari,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Cardan, 
accomplished  the  general  resolution  of  the 
bicpiadratic  equation  by  a  very  beautiful  process. 
The  ])iopertie"s  of  surds  too  now  became  much 
better  understood.  With  Cardan  originated  the 
idea  of  denoting  general,  or  as  commonly  termed 
indefinite  quantities,  by  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  same  method  was  adopted  nearly   at   the 
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kame  time  by  Stiefel,  a  German,  and  it  was 
extended  and  rendered  an  essential  part  of  alge- 
bra by  Vieta  in  1600.  Stiefel  introduced  the 
same  characters  for  plus  and  minus  which  are 
still  employed.  Soon  after  this  Robert  Recorde, 
an  English  mathematician,  publisiied  the  first 
English  treatise  on  algebra^  and  introduced  in  it 
the  same  sign  of  equality  which  is  still  in  use. 
Vieta  may  be  regarded  as  the  person  with  whom 
the  language  of  algebra  acquired  that  perfection 
which  has  since  rendered  it  such  a  powerful  in- 
strument of  investigation.  With  him  too  ori- 
ginated improvements  in  trigonometry,  and  his 
treatise  on  angular  sections  was  an  important 
application  of  algebra  to  investigate  the  theorems 
and  resolve  the  problems  of  geometry. 

Algebra  is  allowed  to  have  been  indebted 
about  this  period  to  Albert  Girard,  a  Flemish 
mathematician,  whose  principal  work,  Nouvelle 
Invention  en  Algebre,  was  published  in  1669. 
*  He  appears  to  have  been  tlie  first  who  undeV- 
stood  the  use  of  negative  roots  in  the  solution  of 
geometrical  problems ;  and  he  is  the  author  of 
the  figurative  expression  which  gives  to  negative 
quantities  the  name  of  quantities  less  than 
nothing ;  a  phrase  which  has  been  severely  cen- 
sured,' says  professor  Playfair,  *  by  those  who 
forget  that  there  are  correct  ideas  which  correct 
lajiguage  can  hardly  be  made  to  express.'  We 
will  not  stop  at  present  to  examine  Girard's 
figurative  expression,  or  Mr.  Play  fair's  defence 
of  It. 

The  person  next  in  order,  as  an  inventor  or 
improver  in  algebra,  is  Thomas  Harriot,  an 
English  mathematician,  whose  Artis  Analyticae 
Praxis  was  published  after  his  death  in  1631. 
In  this  work  the  author  brought  the  whole  theory 
of  equations  under  one  simple  and  comprehen- 
sive view,  by  his  discovery  of  the  composition  of 
polynomials  by  the  multiplication  of  simple 
factors ;  and  he  introduced  the  smaller  letters  of 
the  alphaliet  instead  of  the  capitals  employed  by 
Vieta.  This  distinguished  author  was  employed 
in  the  second  expedition  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  to  Virginia,  and  he  published  an  account 
of  that  country.  He  appears  from  his  MSS. 
to  have  observed  the  spots  of  the  sun  in  Decem- 
ber, 1610,  only  a  month  later  than  Galileo.  He 
also  made  observations  on  Jupiter's  satellites, 
and  on  the  comets  of  1607  and  1618.  He  was 
born  at  Oxford  in  1560. 

The  algebraic  analysis  was  now  brought  to 
nearly  its  present  state  of  perfection,  and  the 
remark  of  professor  Playfair  in  reviewing  its 
slow  progress  is  so  wortliy  of  being  noted  and 
remembered  as  to  merit  transcription.  '  I  have 
been  the  more  careful  to  note  very  particularly 
the  degrees  by  which  the  properties  of  equations 
were  thus  unfolded,  because  I  think  it  forms  an 
instance  hardly  paralleled  in  science,  where  a 
succession  of  able  men,  without  going  vvrong, 
advanced  nevertheless  so  slowly  in  the  discovery 
of  a  truth,  which,  when  known,  does  not  seem 
to  be  of  a  very  hidden  and  abstruse  nature. 
Their  slow  progress  arose  from  this,  that  they 
worked  with  an  instrument  the  use  of  wliich 
they  did  not  fully  comprehend,  and  employed 
language  which  expressed  more  than  they  were 
prepared  to  understand ;— a  language,   which, 


under  the  notion  first  of  negative  and  then  of 
imaginary  quantities,  seemed  to  involve  such 
mysteries,  as  tlie  accuracy  of  mathematical 
science  must  necessarily  refuse  to  admit.'  With 
all  our  respect  and  deference  we  must  be  allowed 
to  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  above  paragraph 
as  to  conception,  or  its  accuracy  as  to  expres- 
sion. But  it  has  been  put  down  here  as  a  memo- 
randum for  future  remark. 

We  have  now  reached  a  memorable  stage  in 
mathematical  history;  for  we  have  come  to  the 
time  of  Descartes,  and  the  application  of  algebra 
to  geometry  ;  which  maybe  emphatically  termed 
a  new  era.  There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  person  who  should  have  the  honor  of 
having  first  applied  algebra  to  geometry.  Some 
would  say  Vieta,  othersourcountryman  (Jughtred, 
whose  Clavis  was  specially  honored  by  the  great 
Newtnn,  and  who,  after  having  suffered  much 
for  liis  loyalty,  is  reported  to  have  died  of  joy 
in  1660,  on  hearing  that  the  king  was  about  to 
be  restored  ;  but  the  greatest  number  of  compe- 
tent judges  would  pronounce  in  favor  of  Des- 
cartes. And  when  tlie  most  liberal  allowance  is 
made  to  the  claims  of  Oughtred  and  V^ieta  as  to 
absolute  priority,  there  will  be  enough  of  dis- 
tinction and  pre-eminence  left  to  the  French 
philosopher.  We  will  give  first  the  statement 
of  the  case  by  professor  Playfair,  and  then  by 
the  able  writer  of  the  article  mathematics  in 
Brewster's  Encyclopedia,  as  we  deem  it  of  some 
importance  to  fix  attention  on  this  memorable 
epoch.  '  The  algebraic  analysis  being  brought 
to  nearly  its  present  state  of  perfection,  by  the 
succession  of  discoveries  above  related,  was  thus 
prepared  for  the  step  which  was  about  to  be 
taken  by  Descartes,  and  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  important  epochs  in  the  history  of  tlie 
mathematical  sciences.  This  was  the  application 
of  the  algebraic  analysis,  to  define  the  nature, 
and  investigate  the  properties  of  curve  lines,  and 
consequently  to  represent  the  notion  of  variable 
quantity.  The  invention  just  mentioned  is  the 
undisputed  property  of  Descartes,'  says  Mr. 
Playfair,  '  and  opened  up  vast  fields  of  dis- 
covery for  those  who  were  to  come  after  him. 
It  is  often  said  that  Descartes  was  the  first  who 
applied  algebra  to  geometry  ;  but  this  is  in- 
accurate ;  for  such  applications  had  been  made 
before,  particularly  by  Vieta  in  his  treatise  on 
angular  sections.'  '  Our  countryman  Oughtred,' 
says  the  writer  in  Brewster's  Encyclopaedia,  '  is 
usually  considered  the  first  who  applied  algebra 
to  geometry  so  as  to  discover  new  properties. 
Vieta  had,  however,  before  demonstrated  by 
algebraic  processes  a  great  number  of  properties 
of  the  chords  of  multiple  arcs,  which  form 
to  this  day  a  very  important  part  of  the  theory 
of  angular  sections.  The  use  of  the  negative 
roots  of  equations  in  the  solution  of  geometrical 
problems  was  clearly  pointed  out  by  Girard, 
though  Montucla  has  (in  express  contradiction 
to  his  own  words  when  speaking  of  that  geome- 
ter) attributed  it  positively  to  Descartes.  The 
latter,  however,  has  claim  enough  on  the  admi- 
ration and  gratitude  of  mathematicians,  in  his 
method  of  representing  the  characterising  pro- 
perty of  a  curve  by  an  equation  between  two 
variable   magnitudes.     This   great  step,  which 
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brought  at  once  the  whole  of  geometry  under 
the  dominion  of  symbolic  analysis,  was  made  in 
his  geometry,  {)ublished  in  1637.  Tiie  revolu- 
tion so  produced,  in  the  way  of  conceiving  geo- 
metrical questions,  can  be  compared  to  nothing 
but  that  which  the  invention  of  los^ic  produced 
in  the  ancient  methods.  The  comprehensive 
genius  of  Descartes  immediately  felt  the  whole 
force  of  his  discovery,  and  hastened  to  apply  it 
to  problems  then  regarded  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty and  generality,  among  which  were  the 
methods  of  drawing  tangents  to  all  sorts  of 
curves,  and  the  general  theo^y  of  maxima  and 
minima. 

The  period  at  which  Descartes  lived  was  pre- 
eminently the  age  of  distinguished  philosophers. 
Bacon  died  in  1G26,  eleven  years  before  the 
geometry  of  Descartes  was  given  to  the  world  ; 
Kepler  in  16;J0;  Galileo  (whom  Descartes 
visited  at  Florence)  in  1042;  Gassendi  in  1655, 
just  five  years  after  Descartes ;  and  the  in- 
tellectual Leviathan  llobbes,  aged  ninety-one, 
in  1679. 

Of  the  mathematical  contemporaries  of  Des- 
cartes who  contributed  their  respective  shares  of 
discovery,  invention,  or  improvement,  were  Ca- 
valeri,  a  disciplg  of  Galileo  and  professor  of 
astronomy  in  Bologna,  who  published  his 
Metliod  of  Indivisibles  in  1647;  Pascal  the 
celebrated  author  of  tiie  Provincial  Letters,  pro- 
nounced by  Boileau  and  Voltaire  the  finest  pro- 
ductions in  the  French  language  ;  Roberval,  and 
above  all  the  others  just  named  Fermat,  the  rival 
of  Descartes.  It  could  be  wished  that  the 
rivalry  which  existed  between  these  two  great 
mathematicians  had  been  less,  bu^  there  was, 
unhappily  for  the  dignity  of  philosophy  and 
for  the  honor  of  the  pure  mathematics,  too  much 
jealousy  on  the  one  side  and  too  much  envy  on 
the  other.  We  would  not  liken  Descartes  and 
Fermat  to  Cardan  and  Tartelia ;  but  we  regret 
that  they  were  in  any  measure  actuated  by  the 
same  spirit. 

Opinion  is  divided  concerning  the  amount  of 
Fermat's  claim  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
of  mathematicians.  According  to  La  Grange 
and  La  Place  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  inventor 
of  the  differential  calculus.  The  former  says, 
*  On  peut  regarder  Fermat  comme  le  premier 
inventeur  des  nouveaux  calculs:'  the  latter, 
'  II  paroit  que  Fermat,  le  veritable  inventeur  du 
calcul  differential,  I'ait  envisage  comme  un  cas 
particulier  de  celui  des  differences.'  These  are 
high  authorities,  but  we  haughty  islanders,  so 
proud  of  our  Cambridge  and  boastful  of  our 
Newton,  are  unwilling  to  bow  to  their  decision, 
and  ascribe  it  to  national  partiality. 

Before  advancing  to  the  next  memorable  stage 
in  the  history  of  the  mathematics,  and  to  the 
distinguished  names  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  it 
will  be  proper  to  notice  an  arithmetical  inven- 
tion, to  which,  however,  we  can  afford  less  time 
and  space  than  its  imjiortance  merits.  The 
reader  must  be  aware  that  we  allude  to  the  in- 
vention or  (if  it  be  thought  the  more  appropri- 
ate term)  discovery  of  logarithms  by  Napier  of 
IMerchiston  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
By  this  time  calculations  connected  with  astro- 
nomy, &c.,  had  become  excessively  burdensome. 


and  Napier  applied  his  inventive  mind  to  dis- 
cover a  remedy  for  the  evil.  In  the  course  of 
his  attempts  he  perceived  that,  whenever  the 
numbers  to  be  multiplied  or  divided  were  terms 
of  a  geometrical  progression,  the  product  of  the 
quotient  must  also  be  a  term  of  that  progression, 
and  must  occupy  a  place  in  it  indicated  by  the 
places  of  the  given  numbers,  so  that  it  might  be 
found  from  mere  inspection,  if  the  progression 
were  far  enough  continued.  The  resource  of 
the  geometrical  progression  was  plainly  sufficient 
when  the  given  numbers  were  terms  of  that  pro- 
gression ;  but,  if  they  were  not,  no  advantage 
seemed  derivable  from  it.  Napier,  however, 
perceived,  though  it  was  by  no  means  obvious, 
that  any  numbers  whatever  might  be  inserted, 
and  have  their  places  assigned  in  the  progression. 
The  next  difficulty  was  to  discover  the  principle, 
and  execute  the  arithmetical  process,  by  which, 
the  places  were  to  be  ascertained.  It  is  in  these 
two  points  that  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  inven- 
tion consists  ;  and  when  all  the  circumstances 
are  considered  it  discovers  such  inventive  power 
as  has  been  rarely  surpassed.  The  able  assist- 
ance of  Briggs,  Gresham  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, was  willingly  given  to  Napier,  and  the 
former  has  no  small  merit,  and  is  entitled  to 
much  praise  in  perfecting  the  invention  of  logar- 
ithms. Subsequent  improvements  in  science, 
instead  of  offering  any  thing  that  could  supersede 
this  invention,  have  only  enlarged  the  sphere  of  its 
utility.  It  was  a  most  invaluable  present  to  the 
calculator,  and  logarithmic  tables  have  been  ap- 
plied to  numberless  purposes  not  contemplated 
when  they  were  first  constructed.  To  conclude 
this  notice  of  Napier  in  the  elegant  language  of 
his  countryman  Playfair,  from  whom  indeed  we 
have  adopted  the  above  with  some  slight  altera- 
tion and  abridgment ;  '  Even  the  sagacity  of 
Napier  did  not  see  the  immense  fertility  of  the 
principle  he  had  discovered ;  he  calculated  his 
tables  merely  to  facilitate  arithmetical,  and  chiefly 
trigonometrical  computation,  and  little  imagined 
that  he  was  at  the  same  time  constructmg  a 
scale  whereon  to  measure  the  density  of  the 
strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  heiglits  of  moun- 
tains ;  that  he  was  actually  computing  the  areas 
and  lengths  of  innumerable  curves,  and  was  pre- 
paring for  a  calculus,  which  was  yet  to  be  discover- 
ed, many  of  the  most  refined  and  most  valuable  of 
its  resources.  Of  Napier,  therefore,  if  of  any  man, 
it  may  safely  be  pronounced,  that  his  name  will 
never  be  eclipsed  by  any  one  more  conspicuous, 
or  his  invention  superseded  by  any  thing  more 
valuable.' 

As  coming  after  Descartes  and  Fermat,  and 
immediately  preceding  Newton  and  Leibnitz, 
some  notice  is  due  to  the  Dutch  geometers 
Iludde,  riuygens,  and  Sluse,  and  to  our  own 
countrymen  Wallis  and  Barrow  ;  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  thing  very  marked,  or  much 
ef  the  nature  of  material  improvement,  is  attribu- 
table to  them,  except  Wallis,  Savilian  professor 
of  geometry  at  Oxford,  and  who  died  in  1703. 
He  was  a  mathematician  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
of  great  originality.  '  In  his  Arithmetica  Infini- 
torum  is  discovered  that  firm  reliance  on  the  law 
of  continuity  in  analytical  expressions,  which  has 
since  conducted   to  so  many  brilliant  general- 
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isations.'  The  above  was  the  work,  next  to  the 
elements,  whicli  was  first  put  into  tlie  hands  of 
Newton  ;  and  from  wliioh  he  may  be  said  to 
have  started  at  once  i.i  iiie  c.u  .r  of  discovery. 
Barrow  was  an  eminent  mathematician  ;  but  he 
is  more  distinguished  in  mathematical  history  by 
having  been  the  tutor  of  Newton  and  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  Lucasian  professorship  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  he  resigned  to  liis  illustrious  pupil 
in  1669. 

We  have  spoken  of  Newton  as  starting  at  once 
in  the  career  of  discovery ;  and  the  reports 
which  we  have  of  his  mathematical  movements 
are  not  only  astonishing,  but  almost  incredible 
to  common  minds.  He  seems  to  have  taken  up 
the  Elements  of  Euclid,  tlie  Aritiimetica  Infini- 
tonmi  of  Wallis,  the  Geometry  of  Descartes,  the 
Clavis  of  Oughtred,  and  all  such  books  so  repul- 
sively unintelligible  at  first  to  other  mortals,  with 
a  sort  of  mathematical  instinct,  or  intuitive 
penetration  and  sagacity.  What  others  have 
slowly  and  laboriously  to  learn,  he  could  read 
off  at  first  sight. 

But  notwithstanding  his  wonderful  powers, 
and  '  the  mighty  fabric  of  his  mathematical  dis- 
coveries,' in  which  is  included  his  'binomial 
theorem,  which  proved  the  key  to  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  series;'  his  fluxions,  or  the  infinitesimal 
analysis,  and  his  being  in  possession  '  so  early  as 
1669  of  those  general  analytical  methods  which 
wanted  only  refinement,  and  reduction  to  a  regu- 
lar system  of  calculation,  to  be  the  differential 
calculus  ;'  a  mighty  rival  of  our  immortal  New- 
ton presently  appeared  in  the  person  of  Leibnitz. 
And,  unhappily  for  the  honor  of  the  pure  mathe- 
matics, this  is  a  third  instance  in  tracing  their 
history  of  unseemly  rivalry  and  angry  conten- 
tion ;  for  it  would  seem  that  if  any  extraordinary 
discovery  is  to  be  brought  forth  in  a  science, 
which  above  all  others  ought  to  be  peaceful  and 
undisputalious,  it  must  be  attended  with  stormy 
controversy.  As  we  said  in  the  case  of  Des- 
cartes and  Fermat,  so  here,  we  would  not  liken 
Newton  and  Leibnitz  to  Cardan  and  Tartalea, 
but  we  regret  that  there  should  have  been  any 
thing  connected  with  the  latter  bearing  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  temper  and  conduct 
of  the  former.  The  respective  adherents  of  New- 
ton and  Leibnitz  were  however  seen  ranged  in 
battle  array,  hurling  mutual  challenges  and  de- 
fiances, criminations  and  recriminations.  And 
now  at  last,  after  much  waste  of  matliematical 
talent,  and  much  loss  of  temper,  they  have  come 
to  a  drawn  battle,  and  are  willing  to  divide  the 
honor,  and  to  consent  to  peace  on  the  condition 
that  England  and  Germany  shall  remain  in 
statu  quo,  and  that  the  distinct  independence  of 
each  shall  be  mutually  acknowledged  and  re- 
spected. The  differential  calculus,  which  un- 
mathematical  persons  might  suppose  to  have 
its  name  from  the  difference  created  by  it,  is  now 
generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  independent 
invention  both  of  Newton  and  of  Leibnitz.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  not  only  England  and  (Germany 
contending  for  this  honor,  but  Franco  advancing 
her  somewhat  late  claim.  According,  however, 
to  La  Grange  and  La  Place,  their  countryman  Fer- 
mat was  the  inventor  of  the  differential  calculus. 

If,  as  we  said  in  the  case  of  Descartes,  and  the 


application  of  algebra  to  geometry, — if  the  abso- 
lute invention  of  this  new  calculus  were  taken 
from  both  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  enough  of  pre- 
eminence and  enough  of  claim  on  the  admiration 
and  gratitude  of  mathematicians  would  be  left  to 
each.  Leibnitz  has  certainly  this  advantage 
over  our  illustrious  countryman,  that  there  was 
less  appearance  of  reserve,  mystery,  or  secrecy, 
more  of  frankness  and  straight- forwardness  about 
him, — for  he  was  eager  to  impart,  and  lost  no 
time  in  imparting  his  invention  and  all  its  benefits 
to  the  world.  His  public  promulgation  of  the  dif- 
ferential calculus  was  made  m  the  Leipsic  acts 
in  1624.  These  acts  were  now  continually 
teeming  with  valuable  papers,  improving  the  in- 
tegral calculus  also  :  and  much  do  we  owe  to  Leib- 
nitz and  the  Bernoullis,  his  disciples  and  friends. 

The  merits  of  Newton  are  so  generally  known, 
for  they  are  '^ familiar  in  our  mouths  as  house- 
hold words,'  and  so  duly  appreciated,  that  it 
would  be  a  kind  of  supererogation  to  dwell  upon 
them.  Perhaps,  indeed,  there  is  something  of 
the  nature  of  idolatry  and  superstition  about  our 
admiration  and  praise  of  this  great  man.  But 
any  endeavour  to  moderate  this  excess  of  esti- 
mation might  seem  envy  of  Newton's  fame,  or 
the  petty,  peevish  spirit  of  an  artisan  towards  an 
Aristides.  His  Principia,  published  in  1687,  is, 
we  think,  justly  pronounced  'an  immortal  work,' 
which,  if  all  his  other  claims  to  the  title  were 
deficient,  must  for  ever  stamp  him  the  profound- 
est  of  geometers,  as  well  as  the  first  of  natural 
philosophers.'  It  was  particularly  from  the 
time  of  Newton  that  the  real  value  of  mathema- 
tical investigation  in  natural  philosophy  ap- 
peared. And  from  this  memorable  epoch  the 
mixed  mathematics  have  received  the  attention 
which  their  utility  merits.  Newton,  therefore,  is 
justly  placed  by  the  side  of  Bacon  among 
philosophers.  Their  names  are  associated  in 
our  habitual  thoughts,  and  united  in  our  distin- 
guishing praise  of  the  great  men  who  have 
honored  England  and  benefited  mankind. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  claims  of  New- 
ton and  Leibnitz  to  the  honor  of  inventing  the 
differential  calculus  caused  a  disruption  and 
temporary  estrangement  between  the  English  and 
continental  mathematicians.  '  They  communi- 
cated little  with  one  another,'  remarks  Mr.  Play- 
fair,  '  except  in  the  way  of  defiance  or  reproach  ; 
and,  from  the  angry  or  polemical  tone  which 
their  speculations  assumed,  one  could  hardly 
suppose,  that  they  were  pursuing  science  in  one 
of  its  most  abstract  and  pure  forms.'  The  con- 
sequences of  this  unfortunate  difference  about  the 
differential  calculus  is  admitted  to  have  been  very 
unfavorable  for  a  time  to  mathematical  progress 
it*  this  country,  and  the  writer  just  quoted  re- 
marks, 'the  new  analysis  did  not  exist  eve-y 
where  in  the  same  condition  or  under  the  same 
form  ;  with  the  British  and  continental  mathe- 
maticians it  was  referred  to  different  origins;  it 
was  in  different  states  of  advancement;  the  no- 
tation, and  some  of  the  fundamental  ideas,  were 
also  different.  Though  the  algorithm  employed, 
and  the  books  consulted  on  the  new  analysis 
were  'different,  the  mathematicians  of  Britain 
and  of  the  continent  had  kept  pace  very  nearly 
with  one.  another  during  the  period  now  treated 
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of,  except  111  one  brarjch,  ihe  iiitegratiou  of  dif- 
ferential or  of  fluxioiial  equations.  In  this  our 
countrymen  had  fallen  considerably  behind  ;  and 
the  distance  between  them  and  their  brethren  on 
the  continent  continued  to  increase,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  and  importanci;  of  tin; 
questions,  pliysical  and  matiiematical,  which 
were  found  to  dt^pend  on  these  intec:;iatious.  The 
1"  i\.':i  of  studying  only  our  own  authors  on  diese 
subjects,  produced  at  first  by  our  admiration  of 
JN'ewton,  and  our  dislike  to  his  rivals,)  and  in- 
creased by  a  circumstance  very  insignificant  in 
itself,  tiie  diversity  of  notation,  prevented  us 
from  partaking  in  the  pursuits  df  our  neighbours  ; 
and  cut  us  off  in  a  great  measure  from  the  vast  field 
in  which  the  genius  of  France,  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  was  exercised  with  so  much  activity  and 
success.  Other  causes  may  have  united  m  the 
production  of  an  effect,  whicli  the  mathematicians 
of  this  country  have  had  much  reason  to  regret ; 
but  the  evil  had  its  origin  in  tiie  spirit  of  jealousy 
and  opposition  which  arose  from  the  controver- 
sies that  have  just  passed  under  our  review.  The 
habits  so  produced  continued  long  after  the  spirit 
itself  had  subsided.' 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  differential  war, 
and  of  our  high  admiration  of  Newton.  The 
whole  continent  was  against  us;  and  it  appeared 
in  the  end  that  the  continent  was  more  indepen- 
dent of  England  than  she  of  the  continent;  but 
with  Newton  as  her  prime  minister,  or  comman- 
der-in-chief, she  was  prepared  to  contend  against 
the  whole  world. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  gigantic  dimen- 
sions and  overawing  superiority  of  the  intellect 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  tliat  we  have  had  no  ma- 
thematicians of  remarkable  stature  after  him.  His 
immediate  successors  were  scarcely  tall  enough 
to  measure  his  height,  or  but  just  able,  like  good 
William  Whiston,  to  real  lectures  on  the  Prin- 
cipia.  The  truth  is,  we  have  much  reason  to 
make  frequent  and  emphatic  mention  of  the  im- 
mortal Newton  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  to  distract 
and  divide  our  attention,  or  to  prevent  us  from 
consecrating  the  whole  force  of  our  admiration 
tipon  one  object.  Brook  Taylor  secretary  to  the 
royal  society,  and  Roger  (^otes  Plumian  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  and  experimental  philoso- 
phy at  Cambridge,  both  contemporaries  of  New- 
ton, are  not  to  be  passed  by  without  some  notice  ; 
but  they  are  unknown  to  fame ;  and  by  the 
admission  of  the  few  who  have  been  at  the 
trouble  to  read  them,  or  who  are  disposed  to 
]>raise  them  as  profound,  they  are  both  acknow- 
ledged to  be  obscure.  The  former  published  his 
INIethod  of  Increments  in  1715,  and  tiie  Ilar- 
monia  Mensurarum  of  the  latter  appeared  in 
1722.  Cotes  died  in  1716,  Newton  in  1726, 
Taylor  in  1731.  A  [blank]  theorem  has  the  name 
of  Taylor  attached  to  it,  and  is  deemed  of  some 
importance  in  mathematical  advancement. 

The  change  which  had  by  this  time  been  made 
in  the  mathematics  amounted  to  a  kind  of  revo- 
lution, though  it  is  not  yet  determined  who  had 
the  greatest  hand  in  bringing  it  about.  Much  is 
doubtless  due  to  Newton,  much  to  Leibnitz  ;  but 
more  to  time  '  the  greatest  of  all  innovators.' 
If  the  mathematical  world  had  not  been  already 
alm.ost,  if  not  altogether,  in  possession  of  what 


is  now  called  the  differential  calculus,  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  there  should  have  been 
so  much  controversy  about  its  origin  or  inven- 
tion, that  it  should  be  claimed  by  England, 
Germany,  and  I'rance  too,  or  that  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  a  moot  point,  whether  Newton,  Leibnitz, 
or  Fermat  has  the  best  claim  in  this  chancery  suit. 

The  differential  calculus  ought  to  be  of  much 
importance,  for  we  not  only  find  an  extraordinary 
combustion  of  passion  and  commotion  of  con- 
troversy respecting  its  actual  origin,  but  much 
opposition  made  to  its  very  existence.  The  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Playfair  are  so  just  and  so  appli- 
cable, in  reference  to  any  revolution,  reforma- 
tion, or  extraordinary  improvement  in  mathe- 
matical science,  that  we  niust  agam  undertake  to 
transcribe  them. 

*  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  so  great  a 
revolution  in  science,  as  that  which  was  made  by 
the  introduction  of  the  new  analysis,  could  be 
brought  about  entirely  without  opposition,  as  in 
every  society  there  are  some  who  tliink  themselves 
interested  to  maintain  things  in  the  condition 
wherein  they  have  found  tiiem.  The  considera- 
tions are,  indeed,  sufficiently  obvious,  which,  in 
the  moral  and  political  world  tend  to  produce 
this  effect,  and  to  give  a  stability  to*  human 
institutions,  often  so  little  proportionate  to  their 
real  value,  or  to  their  general  utility.  Even  in 
matters  purely  intellectual,  and  in  which  the 
abstract  truths  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  seem 
alone  concerned,  the  prejudices,  the  selfishness, 
or  the  vanity  of  those  who  pursue  them,  not  un- 
frequently  combine  to  resist  improvements,  and 
often  engage  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  talent 
in  drawing  back  instead  of  pushing  forward  the 
machine  of  science.  The  introduction  of  me- 
thods entirely  new  must  often  change  the  relative 
place  of  the  men  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits; 
and  must  oblige  many,  after  descending  from  the 
stations  they  formerly  occupied,  to  take  a  lower 
position  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  advancement. 
The  enmity  of  such  men,  if  they  be  not  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  real  candor,  and  the  love  of  truth, 
is  likely  to  be  directed  against  methods  by 
which  their  vanity  is  mortified  and  their  import- 
ance lessened.' 

The  above  quotation  deserves  to  be  inscribed 
not  only  on  the  porch  of  every  academy  (where 
Plato  had  his  memento  of  the  importance  of 
geometry) ;  but  on  the  gates  of  every  college, 
city,  and  town,  on  the  entrance  to  every  hall 
of  justice  and  every  court  of  judicature.  The 
able  and  elegant  writer  adds:  'though  such 
changes  as  this  must  have  every  where  ac- 
companied the  ascendancy  acquired  by  the 
new  calculus,  for  the  credit  of  mathemati- 
cians, it  must  be  observed,  that  no  one  of  any 
considerable  eminence  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
enrol  his  name  among  the  adversaries  of  the  new 
science;  and  that  Iluygens,  the  most  distin- 
guished and  most  profound  of  the  older  mathe- 
maticians then  living,  was  one  of  the  most  for- 
ward to  acknowledge  the  excellence  of  that 
science  (method  would  surely  be  the  more  appro- 
propriate  word),  and  to  make  himself  master  of 
its  rules,  and  of  their  application.'  This  excel- 
lent Dutchman  and  eminent  mathematician 
visited  England  in  1661,  and  was  chosen  fellov.* 
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of  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  at  his  native  place, 
the  Hague,  in  1693,  about  a  year  before  Newton 
was  made  master  of  the  mint,  and  resigned  his 
professorship  to  his  disciple  William  Winston. 

The  new  analysis  or  differential  calculus  was, 
however,  stoutly  opposed.  Nieuwentyt,  a  Dutch 
philosopher  and  mathematician  of  some  emi- 
nence, objected  to  the  explanation  of  Leibnitz, 
and  to  the  notions  of  quantities  infinitely  small. 
Leibnitz  replied,  but  in  a  manner  not  quite  satis- 
factory, as  admitted  by  Mr.  Playfair.  But  Her- 
mann and  BernouilU  are  considered  as  com- 
pletely defeating  tlie  adversary  of  the  ditl'erential 
calculus.  Rolle,  a  Trench  mathematician,  was  a 
more  powerful  opponent ;  but  he  too  was  van- 
quished by  \'arignon  and  Saurin. 

The  new  analysis  or  difi'erential  calculus  was 
next  attacked  by  the  distinguished  Berkeley  bishop 
of  Cloyne,  in  his  publication  entitled  the 
Analyst;  in  which  he  professes  to  prove  that  the 
mathematicians  admit  mysteries,  and  even  falsi- 
ties in  science,  particularly  in  their  doctrine  of 
fluxions,  or,  as  now  called,  the  new  analysis,  the 
differential  calculus,  &c.  &c.  Berkeley  maintains 
that  the  said  differential^calculus,  new  analysis,  or 
doctrine  of  fluxions,  is  inaccurate  in  its  princi- 
ples; and  tliat  if  it  ever  lead  to  true  conclusions, 
it  is  from  an  accidental  compensation  of  errors 
that  cannot  be  supposed  always  to  take  place. 
No  one  who  knows  Berkeley's  ability  requires  to 
be  told  tliat  the  Analyst  is  a  masterly  production  ; 
nor  can  some  of  his  arguments  and  charges  be 
fairly  met ;  for  if  the  matiiematicians  do  not  re- 
ceive mysteries  and  faiiities  too,  or  absurdities 
in  language  at  least — what  are  mysteries?  or 
■what  are  absurdities  ?  Tlie  Analyst  contains  wit 
as  well  as  argument.  Mr.  Playfair  is  compelled 
to  do  something  like  justice  to  its  acute  and 
masterly  author.  *Tlie  argument  is  ingeniously 
and  plausibly  conducted,'  he  says,  'and  the  au- 
thor attempts  ridicule  with  better  success  than 
could  be  expected  from  the  subject;  thus,  when 
he  calls  ultimate  ratios  the  ghosts  of  departed 
quantities,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  witty  saying 
more  happily  fastened  on  a  mere  mathemaiical 
abstraction.'  Mr.  Playfair  with  all  his  differen- 
tial jealousies  and  partialities,  and  persuasion 
that  there  are  correct  ideas  which  correct  lan- 
guage can  hardly  be  made  to  express,  admits 
tiiat  the  defenders  of  the  calculus  did  not  always 
argue  the  matter  fairly,  or  exactly  meet  the  rea- 
soning of  their  adversary. 

'  Tlie  true  answer  to  lierkeley,'  he  adds,  *  was, 
that  what  he  conceived  to  be  an  accidental  com- 
pensation of  errors  was  not  at  all  accidental,  but 
that  the  two  sets  of  quantities  that  seemed  to  him 
neglected  in  the  reasoning  were  in  all  cases  ne- 
cessarily equal,  an  exact  balance  for  one  another. 
The  Newtonian  idea  of  a  fluxion  contained  in  it 
this  truth,  and  so  it  was  argued  by  Jurin  and 
odrers,  but  not  in  a  manner  so  logical  and  satis- 
factory as  might  liave  been  expected.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  tiiat  this  was  not 
completely  done  till  La  Grange's  Theory  of 
Functions  appeared.  Thus,  if  tiie  author  of  the 
Analyst  has  had  the  misfortune  to  enrol  his  name 
on  the  side  of  error,  he  has  also  had  the  credit  of 
proposing  difficulties  of  which  the  complete  solu- 
tion IS  only  to  be  derived  from  the  highest  im- 
provements of  the  calculus.' 


After  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  the  two  mathe- 
maticians of  greatest  name  are  Euler,  and 
D'Alembert.  The  former,  the  son  of  a  Protestant 
minister,  was  born  at  Basil  in  1707,  and  receiv- 
ed his  education  at  the  university  of  that  city 
with  a  view  to  the  church  ;  but  he  devoted  him- 
self to  mathematical  studies  under  the  famous 
John  Bernouilli.  In  1727  he  followed  his 
friends  Hermann  and  Daniel  Bernouilli  to  Pe- 
tersburgh,  and  was  associated  with  them  there  in 
the  maihematical  professorship.  In  1741,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  went  to 
Berlin,  where  he  remained  twenty-five  years,  and 
then  returned  to  Petersburgh,  at  which  place  he 
died  in  1783,  tlie  same  year  in  whicli  D'Alem- 
bert departed  this  life. 

Some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  Euler's  ma- 
tliematical  distinction  from  the  numbpr  of  prizes 
obtained  by  him  from  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences :  one  for  a  IMemoir  on  Fire ;  another 
he  divided  with  INIaclaurin  and  Daniel  Bernouilli 
on  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the  Sea  ;  another  for 
three  memoirs  on  the  Inequalities  of  the  Motions 
of  the  Planets;  and  two  others  for  solutions  of 
questions  on  the  Theory  of  the  Moon.  Having 
spoken  of  his  contemporaries,  Clairault  and 
D'Alembert,  the  able  writer  of  the  article  mathe- 
matics in  Brewster's  Encyclopaedia, adds,  'A  hap- 
py medium  between  tlie  defects,  we  ought  radier 
to  say  a  happy  combination  of  these  two  very 
opposite  geniuses,  and  endowed  with  perfections 
peculiar  to  himself,  was  Euler.  Of  his  admira- 
ble qualities  as  a  man  we  have  striking  proofs  ; 
as  a  mathematician,  to  all  the  perseverance  of 
the  most  determined  calculator,  he  united  a  vast- 
ness  of  conception  which  tlie  wildest  speculator 
might  envy,  and  a  restless  activity  and  variety 
of  inventive  power  of  which  human  nature  has 
perhajis  atlbided  no  other  instance,  and  which 
never  left  him  at  a  loss  for  means  to  accomplish 
his  immediate  object,  though  he  occasionally 
suffered  himself  to  be  hurried  aside  by  it  from 
the  steady  pursuit  of  his  more  remote  one.  There 
are  few  of  the  great  ideas  which  have  directed 
succeeding  analysts  in  these  difficult  researches, 
which  Euler  did  not  first  strike  upon  or  divide 
the  merit  of  their  invention.' 

Euler's  attention  seemed  directed  at  one 
and  the  same  instant  to  every  part  of  mathematical 
science,  and  as  his  mind  wa:.  rapid  and  compre- 
hensife  so  it  was  patient  and  indefatigable  in  its 
application.  In  total  blindness,  and  un«ier  pain, 
he  carried  on  his  usual  operations.  There  were 
not  a  few  great  mathematicians  of  the  same  time, 
as  D'Alembert, Clairault,  IMaclaurin,  liernouilli, 
and  others;  but  the  greatest  of  all  by  far  was 
Euler.  Besides  the  memoirs  already  alluded  to, 
he  wrote  many  others  ;  Opuscula  Analytica;  In- 
troduction to  the  Analysis  of  Infinitesimals,  &c. 
Few  men  have  done  so  much  for  those  who 
were  to  come  after  as  this  extraordinary  indivi- 
dual. 

The  next  in  rank  of  the  mathematical  contem- 
poraries and  compeers  is  without  doubt  D'Alem- 
bert, though  Clairault  almost  divides  the  honor 
with  him,  of  ranking  second  to  Euler.  C'lairault 
was  the  more  profound  calculator,  but  D'Alem- 
bert possessed  more  variety  of  excellence ;  '  he 
was  a  man  of  extreme  acutcness  and  subtl«tv  of 
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reasoninsr,  aud  possessed  a  peculiar  talent  for  com- 
paring and  estimating  methods — a  kind  of  in- 
tuitive insiglit  into  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  various  lij;hts  in  which  a  subject 
might  be  considered,  and  a  power  of  predicting, 
as  it  were  before  hand,  the  effect  of  a  long  train 
of  analytical  operations.  A  severe  and  unsparing 
critic  of  the  methods  of  others,  he  was  yet  not 
peculiarly  happy  in  expressinc;  liisovvn;  and  in  his 
mathematical  writings  the  classical  elegance  of 
his  language  is  often  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  obscurity  and  want  of  symmetry  of  his  ana- 
lysis.' 

D'Alembert  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
union  of  mathematical  and  literary  eminence  ; 
or  rather,  perhaps  we  should  say,  of  that  versatility 
of  genius,  and  variety  of  attainment  and  excel- 
lence, so  much  more  characteristic  of  the  French 
than  of  any  other  people,  and  still  more  of  their 
mathematicians  than  of  those  of  any  other  nation. 
The  same  person  who  is  one  while  absorbed  in 
mathematical  abstractions  and  philosophical  rea- 
sonings, is  the  next  busied  with  Diderot  in  com- 
piling the  celebrated  Encyclopedie,  or  in  writing 
history  and  biography,  lie  could  by  turns  write 
treatises  on  Dynamics,  and  on  the  Theory  of 
Winds,  solve  the  problem  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  write  phdological  miscellanies,  and 
the  Elements  of  Music.  To  us  the  varied  attain- 
ments and  excellencies  of  a  Trench  mathemati- 
cian seem  almost  incompatible  with  one  another. 
If  he  has  not  tiie  maccnitude  or  profundity  and 
altitude  of  a  Newton,  he  has  infinitely  more  of 
multiformity.  In  this  even  a  Leibnitz,  with  all 
his  versatility  of  genius  and  diversity  of  mental 
character,  must  yield  to  a  D'Alembert ;  nor  is 
this  individual  to  be  considered  as  an  extraordi- 
nary phenomenon ;  he  is  only  a  striking  instance 
and  remarkable  specimen  of  his  countrymen. 
Pascal,  Maupertuis,  Condorcet,  and  others  are 
better  known  as  elegant  literateurs,  and  eloquent 
writers,  than  as  eminent  mathematicians.  D'Alem- 
bert's  good  old  nurse  tartly  told  him  on  a  parti- 
cular occasion,  *  You  will  never  be  any  thing  but 
a  philosopher,  who  is  one  that  is  neglected  whilst 
living,  and  praised  when  dead.'  And  she  was 
right  in  part,  for  D'Alembert  was  neglected  so 
long  as  he  was  merely  a  philosopher  or  mathe- 
matician ;  but  time  proved  that  the  shrewd  old 
Frenchwoman,  with  all  her  knowledge  of  the 
world,  was  out  in  her  ;i  priori  reasoning  as  to 
D'Alembert;  for  it  was  demonstrated  that  he 
could  become  almost  every  thing. 

Clairault  has  been  already  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  D'Alembert ;  and  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  rivals ;  at  least  D'Alembert  was 
evidently  jealous  of  Clairault,  and  not  without 
reason,  being  actuated  like  most  other  common 
mortals,  and  even  uncommon  mathematicians, 
quite  as  nmch  by  selfish  ambition  as  by  the  pure 
love  of  truth.  Clairault,  however,  though  more 
profound  perhaps,  was  more  limited,  less  com- 
prehensive, and  more  exclusively  a  mere  mathe- 
matician than  D'Alembert.  Consequently  he  is 
hardly  known  out  of  the  mathematical  world. 
He  is  an  instance  of  extraordinary  precocity 
connected  with  progressive  maturity ;  for  his 
early-attainments  were  not,  as  in  so  many  cases, 
deceitful  blossom;  preceding  permanent  barren- 


ness of  intellect,  or  stationary  mediocrity.  He 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1713,  six  years  later  than 
Euler,  thirteen  later  than  Daniel  Bernouilli, 
nineteen  later  than  Maclaurin,  and  four  earlier 
than  D'Alembert.  At  the  age  of  four  years  he 
could  read  and  write ;  at  nine  he  made  some 
progress  in  algebra  and  geometry,  and  solved 
several  difficult  problems.  In  his  eleventh  year 
his  Memoir  on  Curves  appeared  in  the  ]\liscul- 
lanea  Berolinensia,  with  an  honorable  certificate 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  That  learned  body 
admitted  him  an  associate  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  academicians  who  went 
to  the  North  to  measure  a  degree  fo- ascertaining 
the  figure  of  the  earth.  He  wrote  Elements  of 
Geometry,  and  of  Algebra ;  a  Treatise  on  the 
Figure  of  the  Earth  ;  Tables  of  the  Moon,  Sec, 
and  died  in  1763  in  the  prime  of  life  and  vigor 
of  his  faculties. 

The  distinguished  Maclaurin,  whom  we  have 
connected  with  Clairault  as  coming  into  the 
world  nineteen  years  earlier,  and  who  is  memo- 
rably associated  with  Euler  and  Daniel  Bernou- 
illi by  having  divided  with  them  the  prize  on  the 
Flux  and  Reflux  of  the  Sea  awarded  by  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  was  born  at  Kil- 
moddan  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1698,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he 
applied  ardently  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics. 
In  1717  (the  year  of  D'Alembert's  nativity),  and 
at  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  obtained  the  mathe- 
matical professorship  in  the  Marischal  College  of 
Aberdeen ;  and  two  years  afterwards  was  chosen 
fellow  of  tlie  Royal  Society.  In  17'2o  he  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  James  Gregory  in  the  mathematical 
professorship  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1742  he  published  his  System  of  Fluxions,  the 
most  considerable  of  his  works.  Three  years 
after  having  been  active  in  fortifying  Edinburgh 
against  the  rebels,  and  thus  becoming  a  marked 
object  of  their  resentment,  he  fled  for  safety  into 
England,  and  took  refuge  with  archbishop  Her- 
ring at  York.  Whilst  yet  in  the  midst  of  life 
and  full  vigor  of  all  his  extraordinary  mathema- 
tical powers  he  died  of  dropsy  in  the  following 
year  1746. 

Maclaurin  was  not  only  a  great  mathenwtician, 
but  both  morally  and  intellectually  considered 
a  great  man.  His  peculiar  merit  as  a  philoso- 
pher was,  that  all  his  studies  were  directed  to 
general  utility  ;  and  in  many  places  of  his  works 
are  found  applications  of  the  most  abstruse 
theories'  to  practical  purposes  for  the  improve- 
ment of  useful  arts  and  sciences.  If  England 
glories  in  her  Newton;  Germany  in  her  Leib- 
nitz ;  France  in  her  Descartes,  Fermat,  D'Alem- 
bert La  Grange,  and  La  Place;  Switzerland  in 
her  Euler  and  Bernouillis;  Italy  in  her  Galileo, 
and  Cavalieri ;  Holland  in  her  lluygens  ;  Scot- 
land needs  not  be  ashamed  to  glory  in  her  Mac- 
laurin.— And,  instead  of  looking  with  jealousy  or 
scorn  on  the  fame  of  this  great  and  good  man, 
we  glory  in  him  too,  as  an  honor  to  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  to  our  own  distinguished 
island  ;  and  as  a  lasting  monument  of  satisfactory 
proof  that  Newton,  though  the  greatest,  was  not 
the  last  of  British  mathematicians  worthy  of 
ranking  widi  the  most  honored  names  of  the 
mo?t  distinguished  countries.     Besides  the  work 
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already  noticed,  Maclaurin  wrote  several  papers 
III  the  Philosopliical  Transactions  ;  Geometria 
Organica ;  on  the  Percussion  of  Bodies ;  a  Trea- 
tise of  Algebra;  and  an  Account  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Pliilosophical  Discoveries. 

Daniel  Bernouilii  merits  honorable  mention 
in  connexion  with  Euler,  D'Alembert,  Clairault, 
and  Maclaurin.  He  was  son  of  John  Bernouilii, 
who  was  the  brother  and  pupil  of  the  distinijuish- 
ed  James  Bernouilii  of  Basil,  and  tutor  of  Euler, 
and  who  formed  an  intimacy  with  Boyle  and 
other  great  men,  when  on  a  visit  here  in  the 
course  of  his  travels.  About  1684  Leibnitz  pub- 
lished in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  at  Leipsic  some 
essays  on  his  new  calculus  differentialis,  but 
witiiout  discovering  the  method.  James  Ber- 
nouilii and  his  brother  John  found  out  the  secret, 
for  which  they  received  the  thanks  and  friend- 
ship of  Leibnitz.  In  1687  James  Bernouilii  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Basil;  in  1689  he  was  chosen  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris;  and  he  died  in 
1705,  two  years  after  the  period  of  Newton's  re- 
signing his  professorship  at  Cambridge  to  Whis- 
ton,  and  eleven  years  prior  to  the  death  of  Leib- 
nitz. 

Daniel  Bernouilii,  nephew  of  James,  and  son 
of  John,  was  born  at  Groningen  (where  his  father 
was  some  time  mathematical  professor)  in  1700. 
After  travelling  through  several  countries  of 
Europe  he  settled  at  Basil,  where  he  became 
successively  professor  of  physic  and  of  philoso- 
phy. He  gained  and  divided  ten  prizes  from 
the  academy  of  sciences,  which  were  contended 
for  by  the  greatest  mathematicians  in  Europe. 
He  divided  one  we  have  seen  with  Euler  and 
Maclaurin  ;  and  in  1734  he  divided  one  with  his 
father,  which  we  grieve  to  relate  caused  a  breach 
of  natural  affection.  In  1748  he  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  academy  of  sciences;  and  in  1782 
he  followed  him  to  the  grave:  a  year  later  than 
Euler  and  D'Alembert  went  also  to  the  house 
appointed  for  all  living.  Besides  those  above 
noticed,  there  is  Nicholas  Bernouilii  also  of  very 
high  eminence  and  who  is  justly  allowed  to  have 
contributed  much  to  the  recent  mathematical  im- 
provements, particularly  the  discovery  of  the 
equations  of  condition,  which  opened  the  way  to 
the  partial  differential  calculus.  It  would  be 
impossible,  however,  within  our  limits,  to  point 
out  what  Euler,  D'Alembert,  Clairault,  Maclau- 
rin, and  the  J3ernouillis  have  actually  done  ;  or 
to  sliow  how  much  they  co-operated  in  carrying 
forward  the  mathematical  art  or  science  beyond 
the  state  in  which  they  found  it  prepared  for  them 
by  their  predecessors. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  last  step  of  our  pro- 
gression, and  to  the  distinguished  names  of  La 
(irauge  and  La  Place.  Tiiese  pre-eminent  geo- 
meters were  beginning  to  appear  before  1'l.uler, 
D'Alembert,  and  the  last  of  the  Bernouillis  had 
quitted  this  mortal  stage.  When  about  to  treat  of 
the  new  geometry,  Mr.  Playfair  says,  '  Consider- 
ing some  sort  of  subdivision  as  necessary,  and 
observing  in  the  interval  which  extends  from 
the  first  of  Newton's  discoveries  to  the  year  1818, 
three  different  conditions  of  the  physico-mathc- 
matical  sciences,  well  marked  and  distinguished 
by  great  improvements,  1  have  divided  the  above 


interval  into  three  corresponding  parts.  Tiie 
first  of  these  reaching  from  the  commencement 
of  Newton's  discoveries  in  1663  to  a  little  be- 
yond his  death,  or  to  1730,  may  be  denominated 
from  the  men  who  impressed  on  it  its  peculiar 
character,  the  period  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz. 
The  second,  which  for  a  similar  reason  I  call 
that  of  Euler  and  D'Alembert,  may  be  regarded 
as  extending  from  1730  to  1780;  and  the  third, 
that  of  La  Grange  and  La  Place,  from  1780  to 
1818.' 

The  above  is,  perhaps,  as  near  an  approxima- 
tion as  may  be  to  accuracy  of  demarcation  on 
such  a  fluxionary  subject;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  or  find  a  point  of  absolute  certainty,  where 
a  modifying  process  is  constantly  but  gradually 
and  silently  at  work.  As  early,  however,  as 
17G7,  La  Grange  read  a  memoir  to  the  academy, 
impugning  the  authority  of  Fontaine's  fluxio- 
differential  calculus ;  and  in  his  memoir,  which 
appeared  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  1770,  he 
annulled  poor  Fontaine's  claim  to  the  discovery 
of  the  equation  of  condition  into  a  negative 
quantity,  and  assigned  that  claim  perfect  and  en- 
tire to  Nicholas  Bernouilii.  Whether  rivalry  or 
contempt  of  Fontaine  sharpened  the  mathemati- 
cal wits,  and  spirited  the  analytical  exertions 
of  La  Grange,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  conjecture; 
but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  already  a  man  of 
weight  and  influence.  Here  we  again  avail  our- 
selves of  the  assistance  of  an  able  writer,  not  a  few 
of  whose  remarks  we  have  already  adopted  :  '  Ana- 
lytical geometry,  properly  so  called,  which  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  sole  consideration  of  the  data  of  the 
question  put  into  symbolic  language,  making  no 
preparatory  constructions,  and  either  dispensing 
altogether  with  the  use  of  diagrams  or  employing 
them  merely  to  assist  the  imagination  in  its  con- 
ception of  the  data-geometry  in  this  state,  is  due 
solely  to  La  Grange.  That  great  man,  in  his 
memoir  on  pyramids  (in  the  Berlin  Memoir  for 
1773),  first  showed  the  practicability  of  treating 
the  most  complicated  questions  of  solid  geometry 
in  this  way  ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  instead  of  inducing  obscu- 
rity, as  might  at  first  be  expected,  is  remarkable 
for  the  luminous  and  distinct  conceptions  it 
gives  of  geometrical  questions.  The  principal 
reason  of  this  is,  the  extraordinary  symmetry 
which  symbolical  expressions,  properly  con- 
structed, assume  in  geometrical  enquiries.  This 
it  ;is  which  renders  them  easy  of  management, 
and  at  the  same  time  facilitates  their  interpreta- 
tion into  geometrical  language  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  rendering  it  indeed  so  obvious,  that  it 
may  generally  be  carried  on  as  a  collateral  pro- 
cess with  the  algebraic  reasoning. 

'  There  is  no  author  whose  writings  furnish 
more  striking  and  beautiful  examples  of  this 
symmetry  in  his  formul-.t;,  which  speaks  to  the 
eye,  and  enables  us  almost  to  predict  the  results 
without  executing  the  operations  required,  than 
La  Grange.  Those  whose  enquiries  have  been 
confined  within  what  we  may  now  fairly  call 
the  narrow  circle  of  the  ancient  geometry,  may 
reject  as  artificial  such  means  of  discovery  as  de- 
pend rather  ui>on  dexterity  in  the  management 
of  symbols,  than  on  that  direct  contention  of 
mind  thoy  have  been  accuslomcd  (o  consider  as 
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inseparable  from  the  ahstruser  parts  of  it  ;  but  to 
one  familiar  with  the  difficulties  with  which  mo- 
dern enquirers  have  to  contend,  and  whose  object 
is  only  to  multiply  the  number  of  known  truths, 
and  to  arrive  at  results  by  the  shortest  and  least 
troublesome  path,  it  will  be  quite  superfluous  to 
enter  into  any  defence  of  the  method  which  is 
now  universally  adopted.  If  the  general  idea  of 
Descartes,  which  reduces  the  nature  of  every 
curve  to  an  ah^ebraic  equation,  has  been  the 
source  of  all  the  power  which  analysis  possesses 
in  geometrical  enquiries,  that  of  determining  the 
position  of  every  point  in  space  by  co-ordinates 
at  riL^ht  angles  to  each  other,  which  Maclaurin 
first  brought  into  general  notice,  by  showing  its 
utility  in  physico-mathematical  researches,  has 
proved  the  origin  of  all  it?  refinement.' 

Tiie  claims  of  La  Grange  to  modifying  and 
improving  agency  in  the  mathematical  art  and 
science  (we  know  not  how  to  express  our  idea 
better),  as  now  existing,  are,  by  the  same  writer 
carried  still  farther  back  or  higher  up.  '  A  more 
consummate  analyst  than  Clairault — a  more 
profound  reasoner  than  D'Alembert — a  more 
comprehensive  genius  than  Euler,  and,  though 
less  exuberantly  inventive,  more  perfect  and 
effective  in  his  inventions,  had  now  commenced 
his  career.  Already,  in  1764  (in  a  Memoir  on 
the  Libraiion  of  die  Moon),  La  Grange  had  be- 
gun to  avail  himself  of  that  powerfu.  principle 
of  virtual  velocities.  A  fresh  impulse  seemed 
now  to  have  been  given  to  science,  and  from  this 
period  scarcely  a  year  passed  unsignalised  by 
some  new  and  important  discovery  in  the  system 
of  the  world  ;  and,  by  the  emulous  but  united 
labors  of  La  Grange  and  La  Place,  the  state  of 
mechanical  science  was  by  decrees  brought  to  that 
pitch  of  perfection  as  that  the  Mecanique  Ana- 
lytique  of  the  former,  and  the  Mecanique  Celeste 
of  the  latter,  could  exist  and  be  appreciated.  The 
first  of  these  immortal  productions,  which  ap- 
peared in  1788  (precisely  a  century  after  Newton 
first  rendered  dynamics  a  science),  is  a  compen- 
dium of  the  general  formulje  and  analytical  arti- 
fices necessary  for  the  treatment  of  every  problem 
which  can  be  proposed  on  the  equilibrium  or 
motion  of  matter.  The  principle  of  virtual 
velocities,  translated  into  an  equation  by  means 
of  the  calculus  of  variations,  and  extended  by  the 
help  of  D'Alembert's  principle  to  cases  of 
motion  as  well  as  rest,  is  made  to  afford  a  simple 
and  expressive  formula,  embracing  every  effect 
the  agency  of  mechanical  power,  under  whatever 
variety  of  combinations,  can  produce.  A  uniform 
train  of  analytical  processes  is  there  exhibited, 
adapted  to  the  particular  cases  of  the  greatest 
importance  or  most  frequent  occurrence,  by  which 
the  consequences  of  this  fundamental  equation 
are  developed  in  succession,  and  reduced,  en 
derniere  analyse,  to  the  equations  of  total  or 
partial  differentials,  on  whose  integration  the 
solution  of  the  problem  radically  depends.' 

Having  made  free  use  of  this  writer's  remarks 
as  well  as  of  Mr.  Playfair's,  and  feeling  great 
obligation  to  both,  a  few  words  at  parting  may 
beindulg  d  respecting  their  comparative  merits, 
and  their  claims  to  our  gratitude.  Mr.  Playfair  is 
now  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism,  and  alike 
deaf  to  earthly  praise  and  blame  ;  but  his  me- 


mory is  embalmed  in  our  esteem,  and  we  should 
reproach  ourselves  as  guilty  of  something  moie 
criminal  than  a  wanton  violation  of  the  old  rule 
of  speech  concerning  the  dead,  if  we  were  to  drop 
a  single  word  from  our  pen  really  intended  or 
calculated  to  lower  him  in  general  estimation. 
As  to  our  unknown,  and,  \ve  trust,  living  bene- 
factor, he  is  more  capable  of  instructing  us  than 
we  are  of  presenting  any  important  suggestion  to 
him  ;  for  we  would  be  glad  to  possess  a  moiety 
of  his  science,  and  the  chief  motive  of  this  vale- 
dictory notice  is,  that  we  may  be  exculpated 
from  all  imputation  of  even  seeming  to  clothe 
ourselves  with  the  honors  of  others,  by  borrowing 
from  them  without  due  acknowledgment. 

Mr.  Playfair's  historical  view  of  the  mathema- 
tics, and  that  given  in  Dr.  Brewster's  Encyclo- 
paedia, are  both  highly  excellent ;  but  they  possess 
different  kinds  of  excellence.  The  former  is 
better  adapted  to  the  general  reader ;  the  latter  to 
the  laborious  enquirer  after  minute  and  full  infor- 
mation ;  the  former  is  more  elegant  and  philoso- 
phic ;  the  latter  is  more  able  and  scientific.  We 
could  wish  that  the  writer  of  the  former  had 
aimed  less  at  elegant  writing,  and  that  the  writer  of 
the  latter  would  attend  more  to  composition. 
He  is  not  chargeable  with  verbiage  or  elegant 
expletives ;  but  there  is  occasionally  some  defi- 
ciency of  precision  and  perspicuity,  of  force  and 
simplicity.  We  submit,  with  much  respectful 
deference  and  grateful  desire  of  rendering  some 
service  to  a  benefactor,  whether  his  own  excellent 
remarks  respecting  the  importance  of  simplicity, 
ctearness,  and  symmetry  in  analysis  may  not 
hold  of  synthesis  also,  or  be  transferred  to  com- 
position. We  quote  his  own  words,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  principle  which  would  alone  have 
immortalised  the  name  of  D'Alembert,  and  which 
put  a  final  end  to  all  difficulties  in  the  science  of 
dynamics  :■ — ■'  The  principle,  as  it  is  now  usually 
stated,  appears  of  such  elementary  simplicity, 
that  we  wonder  it  should  ever  have  proved  of 
such  momentous  importance ;  and  it  is  only 
when  we  know  that  men  of  the  greatest  genius 
were  embarrassed  by  difficulties  of  which,  in 
consequence  of  it,  we  now  hear  no  more,  that 
we  can  be  brought  to  estimate  its  value.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  striking  instance  of  the  influence  the  man- 
ner of  wording  an  obvious  truth  may  have  on  its 
applications.* 

A  cursory  retrospection,  of  what  we  may  term 
our  mathematico-historical  journey,  suggests 
some  reflections.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
that  great  men  exist  about  the  same  periods,  or 
appear  successively  in  groups,  with  w'ide  spaces 
or  long  intervals  between  one  group  and  another. 
We  may  remark  also  that  they  not  only  come  in 
clusters,  but  that  there  are  usually  two  of  the 
cluster  greater  than  the  rest.  Imagination  indeed 
can  do  much  in  these  matters;  for  we  are  na- 
turally fond  of  the  striking  and  the  picturesque. 
But  the  eminent  mathematicians  would  seem 
naturally  presented  to  our  view  in  pairs,  or  two 
by  two  like  so  many  enthymemes :  as  Cardan 
and  Tartalea;  Descartes  and  Permat;  Newton 
and  Leibnitz ;  Euler  and  D'Alembert ;  La 
Grange  and  La  Place.  We  are  not  sure  that 
there  is  much  in  this  ;  nor  how  it  ou<jht  to  be 
accounted  for.      Doubtless  m.any  specious  iheo- 
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ries  might  be  started ;  and  the  most  obvious, 
we  think,  would  resolve  it  into  the  ])rinciple  of 
rivalry,  for  we  are  all  in  some  way  or  other,  and 
to  a  certain  degree,  ambitious;  and,  if  the  organ 
of  rivality  or  rivalship  be  not  already  in  the 
phrenological  catalogue,  it  deserves  insertion. 
But  the  apparent  fact  which  we  have  pointed 
out  deserves  to  be  noted  as  a  kind  of  historicol- 
phenomenon;  and,  if  il  serve  no  other  purpose  it 
will  assist  the  memory,  and  be  some  food  for  the 
principle  of  suggestion  or  mental  association  at 
any  rate.  If  we  do  not  convert  or  generalise  it 
into  a  law  of  continuity,  as  an  a  priori  principle 
of  reasoning  concerning  the  future,  it  can  do  no 
harm. 

It  appears  also  from  the  sketch  above  at- 
tempted that  the  countries  of  Europe  most  dis- 
tinguished for  mathematical  pre-eminence  are 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  England,  Switzerland, 
and  Holland.  Italy  was  first  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  for  a  considerable  period  highest  in 
rank ;  but  she  appears  to  have  been  gradually 
sinking  from  her  high  station,  and  receding  from 
our  view.  As  to  France,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land, it  is  difficult  perhaps  to  award  absolutely, 
or  at  least  satisfactorily,  ]the  mathematical  pre- 
eminence. Perhaps  they  properly  stand  in  the 
order  in  which  we  have  named  them.  Monk- 
ridden  Spain  has  had  one  Cervantes ;  but,  with 
all  her  advantages  of  monkish  instruction,  she 
has  not  a  single  mathematician  or  philoso- 
pher to  produce  since  the  times  of  king  Al- 
phonso.  We  may  remark  too  that  it  is  not 
Catholic,  but  Protestant  Germany  which  has  the 
honor  of  mathematical  pre-eminence.  It  is  not 
in  the  south,  but  in  the  north  of  Germany,  where 
the  Leibnitzes  and  the  Mercators  or  Kauffmanns 
are  to  be  found.  Though  there  be  no  royal  way 
to  geometry,  yet,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  his- 
tory, it  is  of  a  very  royal  nature ;  still  we  do 
not  discover  any  eminent  geometers  in  the  re- 
gions of  Austria,  or  about  the  imperial  court  of 
Vienna.  Of  the  Catholic  countries,  mathe- 
matically distinguished,  France  and  Italy;  they 
are  those  very  countries  in  which  Catholicism 
(or,  as  we  are  used  to  call  it,  Popery)  has  least 
dominion  over  the  minds  of  the  educated 
classes. 

We  must,  before  concluding,  fulfil  our  pro- 
mise of  attempting  an  estimate  of  the  merits  of 
mathematical  learning  :  but  we  approach  it  with 
caution  and  reluctance,  as  we  have  some  un- 
fashionable and  heretical  notions  on  the  subject. 
We  think  that  there  is  much  unsotmd  opinion, 
and  not  a  little  blind  idolatry,  of  the  mathe- 
matics which  ought  to  be  opposed,  and  if  ])os- 
sible,  removed.  Tliat  the  mathematics  are  of 
very  great  importance  to  philosophy  there  is  no 
intention  of  denying :  the  question  is,  to  what 
extent  are  they  important,  and  in  what  does 
their  importance  consist  ?  In  as  far  as  they  are 
necessary  or  subservient  to  the  arts  and  sciences, 
or  to  natural  philosophy,  their  importance  or 
excellence,  that  is  their  utility,  is  freely  and 
fully  admitted.  That  they  fend  also  to  improve 
the  mind  in  youth  by  exercising  it,  by  forming 
a  habit  of  attention,  and  by  strengthening  the 
memory,  is  likewise  admitted.  But  all  this  is 
nothing   when   compared   with   the    imaginary 


quantity  of  the  abstract  'excellence  of  the  pure 
mathematics.  We  here  quote  Dr.  Barrow,  the 
mathematical  tutor,  and  predecessor  of  the  im- 
mortal Newton.  '  The  mathematics  effectually 
exercise,'  he  says,  '  not  vainly  delude,  nor  vex- 
atiously  torment  studious  minds  with  obscure 
subtilties ;  but  plainly  demonstrate  every  thing 
within  their  reach,  draw  certain  conclusions,  in- 
struct by  profitable  rules,  and  unfold  pleasant 
questions.  These  disciplines  likewise  inure 
and  corroborate  the  mind  to  a  constant  dili- 
gence in  study  ;  they  wholly  deliver  us  from  a 
credulous  simplicity,  most  strongly  fortify  us 
against  the  vanity  of  scepticism,  effectually  re- 
strain us  from  a  rash  presumption,  most  easily 
incline  us  to  a  due  assent,  and  perfectly  subject 
us  to  the  government  of  right  reason.  While 
the  mind  is  abstracted  and  elevated  from  sensi- 
ble matter,  distinctly  views  pure  forms,  conceives 
the  beauty  of  ideas,  and  investigates  the  har- 
mony of  proportions  ;  the  manners  themselves 
are  sensibly  corrected  and  improved,  the  affec- 
tions composed  and  rectified,  the  fancy  calmed 
and  settled,  and  the  understanding  raised  and 
excited  to  more  divine  contemplation.' 

Such  are  the  panegyrical  strains  of  the  great 
Dr.  Barrow  on  the  amazing  properties  and  won- 
der-working powers  of  the  pure  mathematics ; 
yet  the  converse  of  almost  every  one  of  his  nu- 
merous positions  or  postulates  would  be  perhaps 
a  nearer  approximation  to  pure  truth.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  the  striking  fact  of  the 
ancipnt  geometry  existing  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion in  close  connexion  with  glaring  absurdity, 
and  a  species  of  sophistry  dignified  with  the  im- 
posing name  of  philosophy ;  but  we  are  pre- 
pared to  go  a  step  farther,  and  to  show,  if  our 
limits  would  permit,  that  the  geometry  was  the 
cause  or  occasion,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  in  a 
great  measure,  of  the  false  philosophy  of  the 
ancients.  There  was  not  only  a  natural  alliance 
between  their  geometry  and  their  syllogistic 
logic  ;  but,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  former,  the 
latter  would  have  never  existed.  And  much  of 
what  is  appended  to  the  article  I.ocic  in  this 
work,  from  Dr.  Brown's  Lectures,  is  applicable 
to  geometry,  and  the  use  which  has  been  made 
of  it. 

But  for  geometry,  the  a  priori  road  to  know- 
ledge and  course  of  reasoning,  would,  it  is  pro- 
bable at  least,  never  have  been  taken  :  and  it  is 
observable  how  fondly  mathematicians  still  cling 
to  that  method  of  arriving  at  pure  truth,  or  of 
demonstrating  its  existence.  Even  Mr.  Play- 
fair,  in  his  admirable  analysis  of  the  Novum 
Organum  of  Bacon,  almost  sets  np  the  a  priori 
claims  as  worthy  of  the  fullest  confidence  and 
highest  reverence.  It  was  from  geometry  too 
that  the  inveterate  habit  was  contracted  of  de- 
monstrating, or  pretending  to  demonstrate,  every 
thins  ;  even  self-evident  propositions.  The 
mischievous  influence  and  consequences  of  this 
evil  habit  of  mind  wo  cannot  stop  to  point  out; 
but  they  are  very  obvious,  and  we  refer  the  rea- 
der to  tiie  concluding  part  of  the  article  Logic. 

Another  bad  habit  of  the  geometers  is  that  of 
employing  absurd  language  ;  which,  if  not  one 
of  the  marks  of  absurd  geometry,  as  Hobbes 
would   argue,  must  be  of  very   pernicious  ten- 
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dency  in  reasoninpj,  and  upon  the  principle  or 
faculty  of  reason,  or  wlmtever  it  ought  to  be 
;;alled.  ^^  e  have  noted  professor  I'layfair's 
memorable  apology,  or  rather  sarcastic  and  de- 
fying defence  of  that  whicli  is  now  under  ani- 
madversion. In  speaking  of  what  he  terms  th€ 
'figurative  expression,  whicli  gives  to  negatire 
quantities  the  name  of  quantities  less  than  nothing ;' 
he  adds,  '  a  phrase  tliat  has  been  severely  cen- 
sured by  those  who  forget  that  there  are  correct 
ideas  whicli  correct  language  can  hardly  be  made 
to  express.'  It  is  certainly  a  paradoxical  postu- 
latum  that  incorrect  language  is  the  most  uifalli- 
ble  nuncio,  the  most  faithful  witness,  the  most 
sure  and  certain  exponent  of  correct  ideas. 
But  granting  all  this,  and  every  thing  homoge- 
neous to  it,  to  be  absolutely  and  infallibly  true 
in  the  mathematics  (and  there  is  much  that  is 
very  unaccountable  and  incomprehensible  about 
them),  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  such 
a  habit  of  thinking  and  arguing  ?  That,  unques- 
tionably, which  we  find  so  often  practically  de- 
monstrated ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  eulogistic 
appropriation  of  the  expression,  mathematical 
reasoning,  in  cases  where  the  attributive  caba- 
listic would  be  just  as  appropriate,  none  are 
more  guilty  of  employing  incorrect,  indefinite, 
unmeaning,  and  absurd  language  than  mathema- 
ticians. And  we  lay  it  down  advisedly  as  a 
position  that  the  best  geometers,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  are  the  worst  metaphysicians ;  that 
is  they  reason  most  inaccurately,  most  incon- 
clusively, most  falsely,  on  all  subjects  not  purely 
mathematical,  and  exclusively  physical ;  and 
oven  on  physical  subjects  their  reasoning  is 
often  sadly  awry.  Tlie  data  are  so  defective  that 
we  will  not  pronounce  upon  the  metaphysical 
aptitudes  and  capabilities  of  Newton;  but  we 
know  what  sort  of  metaphysicians  and  theolo- 
gians are  the  Descartes  (for  Descartes  may  be 
enrolled  among  metaphysicians),  the  Leibnitzes, 
the  Maupertuis,  tlie  Condorcets,  the  Prices,  the 
Clarkes,  the  Whistons,  the  Ilutchinsons,  and 
the  Swedenborgs.  An  uncommon  number 
of  mathematicians  have  tried  their  minds  at 
metaphysics  ;  or  rather  nearly  all  who  long 
passed  for  profound  metaphysicians  were  also 
profound  mathematicians.  The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous ;  for  'as  we  remarked  concerning  geometry 
and  the  syllogistic  logic,  and  we  might  have 
added  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  (the  good  old 
metaphysics  of  the  schools),  there  is  not  only  a 
natural  alliance  and  homogeneous  relation  be- 
tween the  pure  mathematics  and  the  pure  meta- 
physics ;  but  they  are  related  as  parent  and  child  ; 
the  one  is  tlie  offspring  or  consequent  of  the 
other,  and  would  have  never  existed  without  its 
antecedent  treometry,  at  least  with  its  essential 
properties  fully  brought  forth,  or  developed  in 
all  their  imaginary  and  negative  cjuantities.  Itis 
usual  indeed  to  identify  pure  geometry  with  pure 
intellect,  or  to  represent  geometry  ashaving  acen- 
tripetal  relation  to  the  understanding,  and  a  centri- 
fugal relation  to  the  imagination,  as  if  nothing  but 
mutual  attraction  existed  between  A  and  B,  and 
notliing  but  mutual  repulsion  between  A  and  C; 
or  as  if  nothing  but  mutual  affection  dwelt  be- 
tween geometry  and  the  understanding,  and 
muUial    antipathy  between    geometry   and    the 


imagination.  But  this  is  as  far  from  the  true 
system  as  the  theories  of  Tycho  Brahe,  Ptolemy, 
and  Descartes  ;  for  geometry  is  in  reality  the 
most  imaginative  science  or  entity  in  the  world; 
only  it  is  pure  imaginativeness,  '  abstracted  and 
elevated  from  sensible  matter,'  as  Dr.  Barrow 
justly  remarks. 

\Ve  have  enumerated  a  considerable  number 
of  great  mathematicians  now  generally  regarded 
as  indifferent  mstaphysicians ;  at  least  their 
claims  in  the  latter  character,  though  for  a  time 
and  to  a  certain  extent  current  coin,  are  now 
almost  as  much  depreciated  as  assignats.  And 
we  have  to  oppose  to  them  a  few  great  philoso- 
phers who  were  not  eminent  as  geometers.  Kep- 
ler, for  instance,  is  considered  an  indifferent 
geometer,  but  he  was  as  superior  to  most  of  his 
contemporaries  (all  except  Bacon  and  Galileo) 
in  philosophy,  as  he  was  inferior  to  many  of 
them  in  geometry.  Hobbes,  with  all  the  odium 
attached  to  his  name  (too  much  merited  indeed) 
is  allowed  by  the  most  competent  judges  to 
have  been  one  of  tlie  greatest  metaphysicians 
that  any  age  or  country  ever  produced.  Indeed 
he  was  about  as  superior  to  his  disciple  and 
commentator,  the  far-famed  Locke,  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  to  William  Whiston.  Hobbes, 
however,  is  considered  no  geometer ;  and  though 
he  published  Six  Lessons  to  the  Professors  of 
the  Mathematics  ;  IMarks  of  absurd  Geometry, 
&c.,  he  has  had  all  the  mathematicians  against 
him,  and  is  not  deemed  worthy  of  being  named 
in  their  company.  Hobbes  began  the  mathe- 
matics somewhat  late  in  life.  Had  he  been  de- 
voted to  tliem  in  his  youth,  he  would  have  pro- 
bably excelled  in  them  as  much  as  Oughtred, 
Wallis,  or  even  Newton ;  but  in  that  case  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  been 
tlie  autiior  of  the  book  on  Human  Nature,  &c. 

A  more  demonstrable  instance  in  proof  of  our 
opinion  yet  remains  ;  Bacon,  we  were  going  to 
say  the  immortal,  but  that  as  a  cognomen  is  ap- 
propriated and  somewhat  hackneyed.  Bacon  was, 
in  the  most  absolute  sense,  no  mathematician  ; 
he  was,  however,  not  only  the  first  of  philoso- 
phers, but  the  creator  of  philosophy  itself,  or 
the  originator  at  least  of  almost  all  that  deserves 
the  name.  Hume,  indeed,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
historico-judicial  function,  passes  sentence  of  de- 
gradation upon  Bacon,  and  he  must  lank,  it 
seems,  below  '  Galileo,  perhaps  even  Kepler,' 
purely  because  he  was  ignorant  of  geometry. 
This  is  singularly  equitable  and  consistent  on  the 
part  of  i\Ir.  Hume ;  that  very  Mr.  Hume  who 
imputes  the  false  notions  and  absurd  reasonings 
of  philosophers  to  their  addictedness  to  the  ma- 
thematics ;  which,  he  says,  accustomed  them  to 
obscure  modes  of  reasoning  by  unaccountable 
and  unintelligible  processes,  that  nevertheless 
bring  them  right  at  last,  like  a  man  groping 
through  a  dark  passage  into  the  light  of  day. 

Another  bad  habit  of  the  geometers  is  a  theo- 
rising propensity;  and  even  Newton,  with  all 
his  exemplary  caution  in  forming  opinions  and 
patience  in  '  waiting  for  thought,'  was  not  wholly 
proof  against  wliat  may  be  termed  tlie  natural  ten- 
dency of  geometry,  and  the  easily  besetting  sin 
of  geometricians.  Even  the  author  of  the  Prin- 
cipia  was  willing  to  assign  a  subtile  ether  as  the 
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cause  of  gravitation.  It  must  not  be  ibrgotien, 
indeed,  that  tlie  Newtonian  system  of  tiie  uni- 
verse is  only  the  most  probable  and  satisfictory 
of  all  the  theories  yet  propounded  :  and  there 
are  men  of  very  respectable  intellect  who  are 
incorrigible  heretics  as  to  the  true  system,  and 
wlio  obstinately  refuse  to  give  their  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent  to  all  its  articles.  We  do  not. 
impugn  its  orthodoxy ;  but,  though  our  faith  in 
it  be  as  sound  and  strong  as  can  be  reasonably 
required,  there  is  a  possibility  at  least  that  it 
may  prove  after  all  a  Cartesian  hypothesis  to 
some  other  Newtonian  system. 

That  the  eminent  mathematicians  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  men  of  much  intellect,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  question  is,  whetlier 
their  intellectual  power  was  necessarily  the  con- 
sequent of  geometry,  or  casually  connected  with 
it.  That  good  mathematicians  should  be  men  of 
strong  minds  is  not  wonderful ;  for  none  but 
men  of  naturally  strong  minds  are  likely  to  lake 
to  the  mathematics  in  good  earnest,  or  to  make 
any  proficiency  in  them.  There  is  no  doubt 
also,  that  the  mental  exertion  or  contention,  as 
some  term  it,  vvhich  they  require,  must  strengthen, 
or,  as  expressed  by  Dr.  Barrow,  corroborate  the 
mind.  Tiie  syllogistic  logic,  the  Aristotelian 
dialectics,  are  allowed  to  have  wonderfully  shar- 
pened the  intellects,  and  corroborated  the  minds 
of  the  schoolmen,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they 
perverted  their  reason,  and  almost  deprived 
them  of  their  sober  senses.  Were  any  other 
mental  gymnastics  substituted  for  the  pure  ma- 
thematics, we  firmly  believe  that  the  corroborated 
result  would  come  out  with  the  same  degree  of 
accuracy,  and  with  the  same  amount  of  ima- 
ginary quantity. 

If  any  of  our  readers  shall  infer,  from  what 
w-e  have  written,  that  we  wish  to  explode  or  de- 
preciate the  mathematics,  they  will  be  guilty 
either  of  a  great  error  of  judgment  or  a  great 
breach  of  candor :  our  sole  aim  and  endeavour 
have  been  to  correct  what  we  deem  unsound 
opinions,  and  to  moderate  and  modify  what  we 
deem  a  blind  idolatry  into  a  reasonable  service 
of  the  understanding  and  of  the  affections.  Let 
the  mathematics  be  encouraged  and  patronised  ; 
let  them  be  cultivated  to  the  fullest  extent,  even 
with  considerable  waste  of  mental  power  and  loss 
of  money,  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  in 
the  polar  regions  of  tluxionary  creation — to  find 
out  some  new  calculus,  w^hether  diflerential  or 
integral.  Were  there  no  probable,  or  even  pos- 
sible, results,  as  to  such  a  mixed,  impure,  vul- 
gar, entity,  as  utility,  in  contending  with  practi- 
cability, and  penetrating  to  a  high  mathematical 
latitude  of  discovery — were  it  merely  for  the  sake 
of  '  the  contention  of  mind'  (a  very  harndess  kind 
of  strife) — or  to  have  it  proved  how  far  the  alge- 
braic analyst  can  go  up  out  of  our  sight  in  some 
new-invented  infinitesimal  balloon  : — in  short,  if 


the  mathematical  progression  were  1000  miles 
a-head  of  any  practical  purpose  or  advantage 
whatever,  we  would  not  be  for  terminating  its 
career.  We  have  spare  hands  enough  and  spare 
heads  too ;  and,  as  all  cannot  find  useful  employ- 
ment, it  is  better,  perhaps,  that  they  should  be  out 
of  the  way  of  idleness  and  mischief  by  digging 
mathematical  holes  and  filling  tliem  up  again  ;  or 
in  perpetual  motion  to  discover  new  methods  of 
'  contention  of  mind' — new  calculuses,  new  ana- 
lyses, new  fluxions,  new  infinitesimals  to  rival 
and  supersede  the  old  ones  ad  infinitum.  Only 
let  us  know,  if  possible,  what  the  mathematics 
are  about,  and  wherein  their  infinite  quantity  of 
excellence  consists.  Let  us  admire  and  praise 
geometry,  provided  always  that  this  pure  divi- 
nity of  abstract  excellence  do  not  befool  us  as 
she  did  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  so  many  others  in 
much  later  times. 

As  really  an  instrument  of  that  '  knowledge 
which  is  power,'  geometry  must  ever  have  a  high 
and  commanding  station  among  civilised  nations. 
But  as  it  may  facilitate,  so  also  may  it  be  made 
to  impede,  the  ])rogress,  or  to  prevent  the  dif- 
fusion of  useful  knowledge.  It  does  so,  as  well 
as  in  other  ways,  when  idly  intruded  where  it  is 
not  necessary.  And  algebraic  cliaracters  are 
often  to  be  met  with  in  books  professedly  for 
general  information  and  instruction,  where  Ara- 
bic, Hindoo,  or  Chinese  characters  might,  for 
any  real  necessity,  or  utility,  be  deemed  as  in- 
dispensable. This  is  worse  than  pedantry; 
though  it  be  a  natural  result  of  mathematical 
idolatry.  Comparatively  few  have  time,  inclina- 
tion, or  ability,  to  be  geometers.  To  render 
useful  knowledge  general,  therefore,  it  must  be 
taken  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  hands  of 
geometry,  and  disengaged  from  such  cabalistic 
signs  as  algebraic  characters  must  ever  be  to  the 
many — notwitlistanding  all  the  laudable  exertions 
of  Dr.  Birkbeck,  and  the  prodigious  progress  of 
mechanics'  institutions. 

If  geometry  is  to  be  regarded  as  any  thing 
more  than  a  vision,  or  mere  mythological  ma- 
chinery, of  the  brain,  it  is  an  instrument  or  appa- 
ratus ;  but  the  apparatus  may  become  so  com- 
plex, unwieldy,  and  unmanageable,  as  to  nullify 
all  its  excellencies  into  negative  qualities, 
llerschell's  famous  telescope  was  a  wonderful 
object ;  and  we  have  yielded,  as  well  as  others, 
to  wonderment  in  beholding  it:  but  we  believe 
its  wonderful  and  amazing  property  defeated  its 
])urpose.  And,  if  its  success  had  been  as  re- 
markable as  its  magnitude,  the  beneficial  result 
to  man's  temporal  or  eternal  well-being  would 
have  been  such  a  fractional  minimum  as  it  is 
demonstrated  Archimedes  would  have  moved  the 
earth  with  in  a  million  of  years,  if  he  had  been 
provided  with  the  data  necessary  to  the  problem. 
Abg  irov  trrw  Kai  top  Koajxov  kiptjooj. 


MATHER  (Dr.  Cotton),  F.Il.S.,  an  eminent 
American  divine,  was  born  at  Boston,  New 
England,  in  166.3.  He  was  educated  in  Har- 
vard College,  and  in  1684  became  minister  of 
Boston.  In  1710  the  university  of  Glasgow 
sent  him   a  diploma,  enrolling  him  D.  D.,  and 


in  1714  the  Royal  Society  of  London  chose  him  a 
fellow.  He  died  in  1728.  He  published  Mag- 
nalia  Christi  Americana,  or  an  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  New  England,  fi-om  its  first  planting 
in  1620  to  1698,  folio.  But  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  his  works  was  that  in  which  he  defended 
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the  doctrine  of  witclicraft,  entitled  Tiie  Wonders 
of  the  Invisible  World  ;  being  an  Account  of  tiie 
Trials  of  Several  Witches  lately  executed  in  New 
Ensjland,  and  of  Several  Remarkable  Curiosities 
therein  occuring ;  togetlier  witli  1.  Observations 
on  the  Nature,  the  Number,  and  the  Operations 
of  the  Devils.  2.  A  Short  Narrative  of  a  late 
Outrage  committed  by  a  Knot  of  Witches  in 
Swedeland ;  very  much  resembling  and  so  far 
explaining  that  under  which  New  England  has 
labored.  3.  Some  Counsels  directing  a  due 
Improvement  of  the  Terrible  Things  lately  done 
by  the  unusual  and  amazing  llange  of  Evil 
Spirits  in  New  England.  4.  A  Brief  Discourse 
upon  the  Temptations  which  are  the  more  ordi- 
nary Devices  of  Satan.  This  work  was  '  pub- 
lished by  tlie  special  command  of  the  governor 
of  the  province  of  Massachusett's  Bay  in  New 
England.'     Boston  and  London,  1736,  4to. 

MATIN,  adj.kn.s.  Vr.  inatin;  Lat.  iriatu- 
tintis,  morniag."  Belonging  to  the  morning  :  the 
morning  ;  or  mornmg  worship. 

The  glow-worm  shews  the  matin  to  be  near, 

And  'gins  to  pale  iiis  unetfectual  fire,  iihakapeare. 
The  winged  choristers  began 
To  chirp  their  matins.  Cleaveland. 

Up  rose  the  victor  angels,  and  to  arms 

The  matin  trumpet  sung.     Milton  s  Paradise  Lost. 

By  the  pontifical,  no  altar  is  consecrated  without 
reliques  ;  the  vigils  are  celebrated  before  them,  and 
the  nocturn  and  rnatins,  for  the  saints  whose  reliques 
they  are.  SiiUinfiJieet. 

That  he  should  raise  his  mitred  crest  on  high. 

And  clap  his  wings,  and  call  his  family 

To  sacred  rites  ;  and  vex  the  ethereal  powers 

With  midnight  matins,  at  uncivil  hours.  Dryden. 
1  waste  the  matin  lamp  in  sighs  for  thee  ; 

Thy  image  steals  between  my  God  and  me.    Pope. 

MATLOCK,  a  town  of  Derbyshire,  near 
Wirksworth,  on  the  edge  of  Derwent,  noted  for 
its  bath ;  and  remarkable  for  the  huge  rocks  in 
its  environs,  particularly  those  called  the  Tor, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Derwent,  which  seem  to 
be  piled  one  upon  another.  It  is  an  extensive 
straggling  village,  built  in  a  very  romantic  style, 
on  the  steep  side  of  a  mountain,  rising  irregu- 
larly from  the  bottom  to  nearly  the  summit.  The 
warm  springs  were  first  discovered  in  1698,  and 
were  soon  after  enclosed,  and  had  commodious 
buildings  erected.  Two  other  springs  have  since 
been  discovered,  about  400  yards  from  the  old 
ones,  and  they  are  now  a  place  of  considerable 
resort  during  the  season,  which  commences  in 
April  and  ends  in  October.  The  waters  in  qua- 
lity much  resemble  those  of  Bristol,  but  are  not 
so  warm,  tiieir  heat  being  about  68°;  they  are 
recommended  in  glandular  affections,  rheuma- 
tism, and  in  the  early  stages  of  consumption. 
There  are  excellent  accommodations  for  the  com- 
pany who  resort  to  the  bath ;  and  the  poorer 
inhabitants  are  supported  by  the  sale  of  petri- 
factions, crystals,  Jic. ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
rockiness  of  the  soil,  the  cliffs  produce  an  im- 
mense number  of  trees,  whose  foliage  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  Near  the 
western  bank  of  the  Derwent  is  a  petrifying 
spring.  The  spars  of  Derbyshire  here  form  a 
considerable  traffic;  which  being  turned  into 
vases,  and  chimney  ornaments,  bear  a  variegated 
polish  equal  to  the  finest  porphyry.    Opposite  to 


the  High  Tor,  but  rising  with  a  gentler  ascent 
though  to  a  greater  elevation,  is  Masson  Hill, 
wiiich  appears  like  a  pile  of  immense  craggs. 
The  summit  of  this  mountain  has  been  named 
the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  overlooks  the 
country  to  a  vast  extent,  besides  commanding  a 
beautiful  bird's-eye  view  of  nearly  the  whole 
dale.  The  lieight  of  this  stupendous  eminence 
is  about  250  yards ;  the  path  to  its  summit  has 
been  carried  in  a  winding  or  rather  zigzag 
direction,  and  in  various  places  has  been  planted 
with  rows  of  firs,  which,  opening  at  convenient 
distances,  admit  the  eye  to  range  over  the 
scenery  beneath.  Near  the  upper  end  of  t!ie 
dale  is  a  spacious  building  erected  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cotton,  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright, 
whose  elegant  mansion,  Wdlersley  Castle,  stands 
on  the  south  side  of  a  commanding  eminence, 
which  terminates  the  extensive  range  of  rocks 
tliat  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Derwent, 
in  its  course  through  iNIatlock  dale.  The  castle 
consists  of  a  body,  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
square,  having  a  circular  tower  rising  from  the 
centre  of  the  roof,  and  a  semicircular  tower  pro- 
jecting from  the  front  on  each  side  of  the  entrance, 
and  two  wings  with  a  round  tower  at  each  angle ; 
the  whole  structure  is  embattled,  and  the  walls 
are  of  free-stone. 

MATO  Grosso,  a  province  of  Brasil,  bounded 
north  by  that  of  Para,  south  by  St.  Paul's,  west 
by  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata,  and  east  by 
Goias,  between  52°  and  64°  of  W.  long.,  and 
between  10°  and  23°  of  S.  lat.  This  extensive 
country  is  little  known  to  Europeans ;  it  is 
intersected  by  the  main  ridge  of  the  Andes, 
which  separates  the  rivers  that  run  southward  to 
the  Plata  from  those  that  run  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection to  the  Amazons;  and  by  these  a  commu- 
nication is  opened  with  the  most  distant  parts  of 
Brasil.  Among  them  the  river  Aragua,  which 
separates  this  province  from  Goias,  is  dis- 
tinguished: it  rises  in  lat.  19°  S.,  and,  flowing 
into  the  Toccautins  in  lat.  6°  S.,  their  united 
stream  runs  north  for  370  leagues,  and  falls  into 
the  southern  estuary  of  the  Amazons.  The 
Chingu  is  also  a  considerable  river;  which, 
after  a  course  of  about  1000  miles,  chiefly 
through  Mato  Grosso,  falls  into  the  Amazons  in 
long.  53°  W.  and  lat.  42°  S.  The  great  river 
Paraguay,  which,  running  south,  enters  the  ocean 
under  tiie  appellation  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  has 
here  also  its  rise.  Most  of  these  streams,  while 
they  flow  through  the  mountainous  ground, 
abound  in  gold  ;  and  it  was  in  search  of  this 
precious  article  that  the  province  was  first 
visited,  and  that  settlements  were  afterwards 
established  by  the  Portuguese.  The  chief  of 
these  remaining  are  Cuiaba,  Villa  Maria,  St. 
Pedro  el  Rey,  situated  on  the  head  streams  of 
the  Plata,  and  Villa  Bella,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Madera.  The  country  is  generally  fertile,  and 
similar  in  its  productions  to  other  parts  of  Brasil. 

MATRASS,  n.  s.  Er.  matras ;  Lat.  matara 
(being  shaped  like  a  javelin).  A  chemical  and 
gardening  glass. 

Protect  from  violent  storms,  and  the  too  parching 
darts  of  the  sun,  your  pennached  tulips  and  ranun- 
culus's, covering  them  with  maira&ses. 

Evelyn's  Kalendar, 
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Matrass  is  the  name  of  a  chemical  glass  vessel 
made  for  digestion  or  distillation,  being  sometimes 
bellied,  and  sometimes  rising  gradually  tapered  into 
a  conical  figure.  Quincy. 

MATRICARIA,  feverfew,  in  botany;  a 
genus  of  the  polygamia  superflua  order,  synge- 
nesia  class  of  plants ;  natural  order  forty-ninth, 
compositx.  Receptacle  naked  ;  pappus  none  : 
CAL.  hemispnerical  and  imbricated,  witii  the 
marginal  leaflets  solid,  and  something  sharp. 
There  are  several  species,  but  the  only  remark- 
able one  is 

M.  parenthium,  the  common  feverfew,  with 
very  fibrous  clustering  roots,  crowned  with  nu- 
merous compound  leaves^;  upright  stalks,  branch- 
ing on  every  side  three  or  four  feet  high ;  gar- 
nished with  compound  plain  leaves  of  seven 
oval  foUioles,  cut  into  many  parts ;  and  all  the 
branches  terminated  by  many  compound  radiated 
white  flowers  having  a  yellow  disc.  There  are 
varieties  with  double  flowers,  witli  semi-double 
flowers,  with  double  fistular  flowers,  with  a  fis- 
tular  disc  and  plain  radius,  with  short  rayed 
flowers,  with  rayless  flowers,  with  rayless  sul- 
phur-colored heads,  and  with  finely  curled 
leaves.  All  these  varieties  flower  abundantly  in 
June,  each  flower  being  composed  of  numerous 
hermaphrodite  and  female  florets ;  the  former 
compose  the  disc,  the  latter  the  radius  or  bor- 
der; and  which,  in  the  double  and  fistulous 
kinds,  are  very  ornamental  in  gardens,  but  of  a 
disagreeable  odor;  and  are  all  succeeded  by 
plenty  of  seed  in  autumn,  by  which  they  are 
easily  propagated,  as  well  as  by  parting  the 
roots  and  cuttings. 

M A'TRIC  E,  n.  s.  '\     ^^^  °^  ^^'-  ""^" 

Mat'ricide,  t  trix.  Thewomb; 

Matric'ulate,  v.a.  &,  «  s.V-hence   a  ^lould 

Matricula'tion,  ra.  .s.  iin     which     any 

Ma'trix.  ./  thing  is  formed  : 

matricide  is  the  murder  or  murderer  of  a  mother. 
To  matriculate,  says  Ainsworth,  'a  matrix,  quod 
eS.  velut  matrice,  contineantur  militum  nomina.' 
To  enter  into  an  academical  society  by  inserting 
one's  name. 

If  the  time  required  in  vivification  be  of  any  length, 
the  spirit  will  exhale  before  the  creature  be  mature, 
except  it  be  enclosed  in  a  place  where  it  may  have 
continuance  of  the  heat,  and  closeness  that  may  keep 
it  from  exhaling  ;  and  such  places  are  the  wombs 
and  matrices  of  the  females.  Bacon. 

Nature  compensates  the  death  of  the  father  by  the 
matricide  and  murder  of  the  mother.  Browne. 

If  they  be  not  lodged  in  a  convenient  matrix,  they 
are  not  excited  by  the  efficacy  of  the  sun. 

Id.    Vuh^ar  Erronrs. 

He,  after  some  trial  of  his  manners  and  learning, 
thought  fit  to  enter  himself  of  that  college,  and  after 
to  matriculate  him  in  the  university. 

Walton's  Life  of  Siaunderson, 

A  scholar  absent  from  the  university  for  five  years, 
is  struck  out  of  the  viatriculationhook  ;  and  upon  his 
coming  de  novo  to  the  univeisity,  ought  to  be  again 
matriculated.  Aylijfe. 

Stones  that  carry  a  resemblance  of  cockles,  were 
formed  in  the  cavities  of  shells;  and  these  shells 
have  served  as  matricei  or  moulds  to  them. 

Woodward. 

Suffer  me,  in  the  name  of  tho  matriculates  of  that 
famous  university,  to  ask  them  some  plain  questions. 

Arbuthnot. 


Matrice,  or  matrix,  in  dyeing,  is  applied  to 
the  five  simple  colors,  whence  all  the  rest  are 
derived  or  composed.  These  are  the  black, 
white,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  or  root  color. 

Matrice,  or  Matrices,  used  by  the  letter- 
founders,  are  little  pieces  of  copjjer  or  brass,  at 
one  end  whereof  are  engraven,  dentwise,  or  en 
creux,  the  several  characters  used  in  printing. 
Each  character,  virgula,  and  even  each  point  in 
a  discourse,  has  its  several  matrix ;  and  of  con- 
sequence its  several  puncheon  to  strike  it.  En- 
gravers on  metal  cut  or  grave  the  matrices. 
When  types  are  to  be  cast,  the  matrice  is  fas- 
tened to  the  end  of  a  mould,  so  disposed  as 
that,  when  the  metal  is  poured  on  it,  it  may  fall 
into  the  creux  or  cavity  of  the  matrice,  and  take 
the  figure  and  impression  thereof. 

Matrices,  used  in  coining,  are  pieces  of 
steel  in  form  of  dyes,  whereon  are  engraven  the 
several  figures,  arms,  characters,  legends,  &c., 
wherewith  the  species  are  to  be  stamped.  The 
engraving  is  performed  with  several  puncheons, 
which,  being  formed  in  relievo,  make  an  in- 
dented impression,  which  the  French  call  en 
creux. 

MATRICULA,  a  register  kept  of  the  admis- 
sion of  officers  and  persons  entered  into  any 
body  or  society  whereof  a  list  is  made.  Hence 
those  who  are  admitted  into  our  universities  are 
said  to  be  matriculated.  Among  ecclesiastical 
authors  mention  is  made  of  two  kinds  of  matri- 
cula;;  the  one  containing  a  list  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics, called  matricula  clericorum;  the  other  of 
the  poor  subsisted  at  the  expense  of  the  church, 
called  matricula  pauperum. 

Matricula  was  also  applied  to  a  kind  of 
alms-house,  where  the  poor  were  provided  for.  It 
had  certain  revenues  appropriated  to  it,  and  was 
usually  built  near  the  church  ;  whence  the  name 
was  also  frequently  given  to  the  church  itself. 

MAT'RIMONY,  7i.  s.  -^       Fr.    matrimonial; 

Mat'riaiomal,  adj.      Mtal.,  Span.  &  Port. 

^\.\ivauo'^i\h\.\,adv.j)natrimonio  ;  Latin, 
matrimonium.     iMarriage ;  the  state   or  contract 
of  marriage  :  matrimonial,  of,  pertaining,  or  suit- 
able to,  that  state. 

If  any  know  cause  why  this  couple  should  not  be 
joined  in  holy  matrimony ,  they  are  to  declare  it. 

Common  Prayer. 
If  he  relied  upon  that  title,  he  could  be  but  a  king 
at    curtesy,  and  have   rather  a  matrimonial  than   a 
regal  power,  the  right  remaining  in  his  queen. 

Bacon's  Henry  VJI. 
So  spake  domestic  Adam  in  his  care. 
And  matrimonial  love.    Miltoii's  Paradise  Lost, 
Since  I  am  turned  the  husband,  you  the  wife ; 
The  matrimonial  victory  is  mine. 
Which,  having  fairly  gained,  I  will  resign. 

Dry  (ten. 
He  is  so  matrimonially  wedded  into  his  church, 
that  he  cannot  quit  the  same,  even  on  the  score  of 
going  into  a  religious  house.  Aiiiiffe. 

Courtship  is  matrimony's  running  footman,  but 
seldom  stays  to  see  the  stocking  thrown.     Steeicns. 

iMA'TRON,  n.  s.  &  adj.  i       Fr.  jnatrone  ;  Lat. 

Ma'tronly,  uf/;.  J  ffja^nwa.  A  mother; 

an  elderly  lady  :  both  the  adjectives  mean 
motherly  or  elderly. 

Your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cigtern  of  my  lust.  Shaksjieare.  Macbniti, 
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He  had  heard  of  the  beauty  and  virtuous  be}iavio\ir 
of  the  queen  of  Naples,  the  widow  of  Ferdinando  the 
younger,  being  then  of  matronal  years  of  seven  and 
twenty.  Bdcon. 

'I'he  tnatronlu  wife  plucked  out  all  the  brown  hairs, 
and  the  younger  the  white.  L' Estrange. 

She  was  in  her  early  bloom,  with  a  discretion  very 
little  inferior  to  the  most  experienced  malruns. 

Tatler. 
A  matron  sage 
Supports  with  homely  food  his  drooping  age. 

Pope. 
In  this  mimic  form  (/  a  matron  in  years, 
How  plainly  the  pencil  of  Denner  appears  ! 
The  matron  herself,  in  whose  old  age  we  see 
Not  a  trace  of  decline,  what  a  wonder  is  she  ! 

Coivper. 

Matrons,  Jury  of.  When  a  widow  feigns 
herself  witli  child,  in  order  to  exclude  the  next 
lieir,  and  a  supposititious  birth  is  suspected  to 
be  intended,  then,  upon  the  writ  do  ventre  in- 
spiciendo,  a  jury  of  women  is  to  be  impannelled 
to  try  the  question,  whether  the  woman  is  with 
child  or  not.  So,  ifa  woman  is  convicted  of  a 
capital  offence,  and,  being  condemned  to  suffer 
death,  pleads,  in  stay  of  execution,  that  she  is 
pregnant,  a  jury  of  matrons  is  irapaniielled  to 
enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  allegation  ;  and,  if 
they  find  it  true,  the  convict  is  respited  till  after 
her  delivery. 

MATRONALIA,  a  Roman  festival,  instituted 
by  Romulus,  and  celebrated  on  the  kalends  of 
March,  in  honor  ot  Mars.  It  was  kept  by  ma- 
trons in  particular,  and  bachelors  were  entirely 
excluded  from  any  share  in  the  solemnity.  Tiie 
men  during  this  feast  sent  presents  to  the  women, 
for  which  a  return  was  made  by  them  at  Satur- 
nalia ;  and  they  gave  tb.e  same  indulgence  to 
their  servants  now  which  the  men  gave  to  theirs 
at  the  feast  of  Saturn,  serving  them  at  table,  and 
treating  them  as  superiors. 

INIATROSS',  n.  s.  Lat.  vmtara,  a  javelin.  A 
kind  of  artillery  soldier. 

Malrosses,  in  the  train  of  artillery,  are  a  sort  of 
soldiers  next  in  degree  under  the  gunners,  who  assist 
about  the  guns  in  traversing,  spunging,  firing,  and 
loading  them  :  they  carry  firelocks,  and  march  along 
with  the  store-waggons  as  a  guard,  and  as  assistants, 
in  case  a  waggon  should  break.  Baileij. 

MATSYS  (Quintin),  painter  of  history  and 
portraits,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1460,  and 
followed  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  till  he  was 
in  his  twentieth  year.  His  manner  was, singular, 
not  resembling  that  of  any  other  master,  and  his 
pictures  were  strongly  colored  and  carefully 
finished,  but  yet  they  are  s:jmewhat  dry  and 
hard.  If  he  had  studied  the  antiques  and  the 
great  masters  of  the  Roman  school,  he  might 
have  proved  one  of  the  most  eminent  painters 
of  the  Netherlands.  But  he  only  imitated  ordi- 
nary life  ;  and  seemed  more  inclined  to  copy  the 
defects  than  the  beauties  of  nature.  Some  of 
his  historical  compositions  have  great  merit,  par- 
ticularly a  descent  from  the  cross,  in  tlie  catiie- 
dral  at  Antwerp;  which  is  justly  admired  for  the 
spirit,  skill,  and  delicacy  of  the  whole.  But  the 
most  remarkrible  and  best  known  of  his  pictures 
is  that  of  the  two  misers  in  the  gallery  at  VVindsor. 
He  died  in  1.529. 

Matsys  (John),  the  son  of  Quintin,  painieJ 


in  the  same  style  and  manner,  but  not  with  a  re- 
putation ef|ual  to  his  father ;  though  many  of  his 
jiictures  are  sold  to  unskilful  purchasers  for  the 
paintings  of  Quintin.  One  of  his  most  frequent 
subjects  was  the  representation  of  misers  count- 
ing their  gold,  or  the  bankers  examining  and 
weighing  it. 

INIAT'TER,  71.  s.,  V.  ?;.,  Sc  v.  a.  }      Fr.  matiere ; 

Mat'tkry.  S  Goth,    mattur 

(strength  or  substance) ;  Ital.  and  Lat.  wat-eria. 
Body  ;  substance ;  material  ;  corrupt  or  putrid 
fluids  which  arise  in  a  wound  or  ulcer ;  the 
whole  of  a  thing  ;  hence  subject ;  thing  treated 
of;  import;  importance;  also  space  or  time 
occupied.  'Upon  the  matter,'  a  low  and  obso- 
lete phrase  for  'upon  the  whole,'  or  mainly  :  to 
matter  is  to  be  of  importance ;  to  generate  ])us 
or  any  corrupt  fluid  :  and,  as  an  active  verb,  to 
regard ;  think  material :  mattery,  purulent ; 
generating  matter. 

If  the  craftsmen  have  a  matter  against  any  man, 
the  law  is  open  ;  let  them  implead  one  another. 

Acts  xix.  38. 
Alas  !  I  wepyng  arn  constrained  to  begin  verse  of 
sorowfuU  matter,  that  whilom  in  florishyng  studie 
made  delitable  ditees.  For  lo  !  rendyng  muses'  of 
Poetes  editen  to  me  thinges  to  be  writen,  and  drerie 
teres.  Chancer. 

The  subject  or  matter  of  laws  in  general  is  thus 
far  forth  constant,  which  matter  is  that  for  the  order- 
ing whereof  laws  were  instituted.  Hooker. 
Where  art  thou  ?     What's  the  matter  with  thee. 

Shahspeare. 
I  have  words  to  speak  in  thy  ear  will  make  thee 
dumb  ;  yet  are  they  much  too  light  for  the  matter. 

Id.  Hamlet. 
If  I  had  had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries  I  would 
have  bestowed  the  thousand  I  borrowed  of  you  :  but 
it  is  no  matter,  this  poor  shew  doth  better. 

Id.  Henry  IV. 
The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  collection 
of  the  matter  cf  tempests  before  the  air  here  below. 

Bacon. 
To  help  the  matter,  the  alchemists  call  in  many 
vanities  out  of  astrology.  Id.   Natural  Histort/. 

IMany  times  the  things  deduced  to  judgment  may 
be  meum  and  tuum,  when  the  reason  and  conse- 
quence thereof  may  trench  to  point  of  estate.  1  call 
matter  of  estate  not  only  the  parts  of  sovereignty, 
but  whatsoever  introduceth  anj'  great  alteration,  or 
dangerous  precedent.  Id.  Essays. 

In  their  superiors  it  qucncheth  jealousy,  and  lay- 
eth  their  competitors  asleep  ;  so  that  upon  the  matter, 
in  a  great  wit  deformity  is  an  advantage  to  rising. 

Id. 
If  then  the  soul  another  soul  do  make, 
Because  her  power  is  kept  within  a  bound. 

She  must  some  former  stuff  or  mo/ter  take. 
But  in  the  soid  there  is  no  matter  found.  Duties. 
It  matterx  not,  so  they  deny  it  all ; 
And  can  but  carry  the  lye  constantly. 

Ben  Jonsnn. 
It  is  matter  of  the  greatest  astonishment  to  observe 
the  common  boldness  of  men.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  putrid  vapours  col  liquate  the  phlegmatiok 
humours  of  the  body,  which,  transcending  to  the 
lungs,  causes  their  mattery  cough. 

Hai-vey  on  Consumption. 

T\\e  elder,  having  consumed  his  whole  fortune, 
when  forced  to  leave  his  title  to  his  younger  brother, 
left  upon  the  matter  nothing  to  support  it. 

Clarendon, 
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Upon  the  matter,  in  these  prayefs  I  do  tlie  same 
thing  I  (lid  before,    save  only  that  what  before  I 
spake  without  book  I  now  read.  Bishop  Saunderson. 
Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  Men  !  Thy  name 

Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song.     Milton. 

The  king  of  Armenia  had  in  his  company  tliree  of 
the  most  famous  men  for  jitatlers  of  arms.      Sidiiey. 

Deadly  wounds  inward  bleed,  each  slight  sore 
mattereiii.  Id. 

He  grants  the  deluge  to  have  come  so  very  near 
the  matter,  that  but  very  few  escaped.  Tillotaon. 

If  on  one  side  there  are  fair  proofs,  and  no  pretence 
of  proof  on  the  other,  and  that  the  difficulties  are 
most  pressing  on  that  side  which  is  destitute  of  proof, 
1  desire  to  know,  whetlier  this  be  not  upon  the  mat- 
ter as  satisfactory  to  a  wise  man  as  a  demonstration. 

I  shall  turn 
Full  fraught  with  joyful  tiding  of  these  works. 
New  matter  of  his  praise,  and  of  our  songs. 

Drijden. 
A  prophet  some,  and  some  a  poet  cry, 
No  matter  which,  so  neither  of  them  lye. 
From  steepy  Othrys'  top  to  Pilus  drove 
His  herd.  Id. 

Matters  succeeded  so  well  with  him,  that  every 
body  was  in  admiration  to  see  how  mighty  ricli  he 
was  grown.  L' Estrange. 

A  fawn  was  reasoning  the  matter  with  a  stag,  why 
he  should  run  away  from  the  dogs.  Id. 

Away  he  goes  to  the  market-town,  a  matter  of 
seven  miles  off,  to  enquire  if  any  had  seen  his  ass. 

Id. 
It  inatters  not  how  they  were  called,  so  we  know 
who  they  are.  Locke. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  is  absurd  to  think  that 
conscience  can  be  kept  in  order  without  frequent  ex- 
amination. South. 

Some  young  female  seems  to  have  carried  matters 
so  far,  that  she  is  ripe  for  asking  advice.   Spectator. 
If  chance  herself  should  vary, 
Observe  how  matters  would  miscarry.      Prior. 
If  Petrarch's  muse  did  Laura's  wit  rehearse ; 
And  Cowley  flattered  dear  Orinda's  verse; 
She  hopes  from  you — Pox  take  her  hopes  and  fears, 
I  plead  her  sex's  claim  :  what  matters  hers"?         Id. 

It  seems  probable  to  me,  that  God  in  the  begin- 
ning formed  matter  in  solid,  massy,  hard,  impe'ne- 
trable  moveable  particles,  of  such  sizes  and  figures, 
and  with  such  other  properties,  and  in  such  propor- 
tion to  space  as  most  conduced  to  the  end  for  which 
he  formed  them  :  and  that  those  primitive  particles 
being  solids,  are  incomparably  harder  than  any  porous 
body  compounded  of  them,  even  so  very  hard  as 
never  to  wear  or  break  in  pieces,  no  ordinary  pov.er 
being  able  to  divide  what  God  himself  made  one  in 
the  first  creation.  Newton. 

I  have  thoughts  to  tarry  a  small  mo((er  in  town,  to 
lea-rn  somewhat  of  your  lingo.  Conijreve. 

In  an  inflamed  tubercle  in  the  great  angle  of  the 
left  eye,  the  matter  being  suppurated,  I  opened  it. 
Wiseman's  Suryery. 
The  herpes  oeneath  inattered,  and  were  dried  up 
with  common  epuloticks.  Id. 

Pleased  or  displeased,  no  matter  now  'tis  past ; 
The  first  who  dares  be  angry  breathes  his  last. 

Granville. 
This  is  so  certain  in  true   philosophy,  that  it  is 
matter  of  astonishment  to  me    how    it  cartw  to  be; 
doubted.  Cheyne. 

Some  have  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and 
depth,  and  have  also  a  power  of  resistance,  or  ex- 
clude every  thing  of  the  same  kind  from  being  in  the 
same  place  :  this  is  the  proper  character  of  matter  or 
body.  Watta's  I.oqick. 
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^  MATTHiEI  /Christian  Frederick),  a  learned 
Creek  scholar,  born  at  Grost,  in  Thuringia,  in 
1744.  Having  studied  under  Ernesti,  he  was 
invited  by  the  empress  of  Russia  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  belles  lettres  in  the  university  of  Mos- 
cow. In  1785  he  returned  to  Germany  to  search 
for  ancient  MSS.;  and  in  1789  accepted  the 
professorship  of  philosophy  at  \Mttemberg ;  but 
having  completed  his  researches  h.e  returned  to 
Russia.  In  1805  he  became  aulic  counsellor, 
and  professor  of  classical  literature  at  Moscow, 
where  he  died  September  1811.  He  is  distin- 
guished by  the  discovery  of  Homer's  Hymn  to 
Ceres ;  and  part  of  the  alleged  Clytemnestra  of 
Sophocles.  Matthaei  .published  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  Latin,  12  vols. 
8vo.  1788,  and  a  vast  number  of  editions  of  an- 
cient authors. 

MATTHEW,  or  Levi,^the  aposde  and  evan- 
gelist, the  son  of  Alpheus,  was  of  Jewish  original, 
and  probably  a  Galilean.  Before  his  call  to  the 
apostleship  he  was  a  publican  or  tax  gatherer  to 
the  Romans.  His  office  particularly  consisted 
in  gathering  the  customs  of  all  mercliandise  that 
came  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  tiie  tribute  pay- 
able by  passengers  who  went  by  water.  Here 
he  sat  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  when  our  Saviour 
called  him.  It  is  probable  that,  living  at  Caper- 
naum, the  place  of  Christ's  usual  residence,  he 
might  have  some  previous  knowledge  of  him. 
He  continued  with  the  rest  of  the  apostles  till 
after  our  Lord's  ascension.  For  the  first  eight 
years  afterwards  he  preached  in  Judea.  Then 
he  went  to  propagate  the  gospel  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  chose  Ethiopia  as  the  scene  of  his 
apostolical  ministry ;  where  it  is  said  he  suffered 
martyrdom,  though  others  say  he  suffered  in 
Parthia  or  Persia.  Baronius  tells  us,  the  body 
of  St.  ]\Iatthew  was  transported  from  Ethiopia  to 
Bithynia,  and  thence  to  Salernum  in  Naples, 
A.  D.  954,  where  it  was  found  in  1080,  and 
where  duke  Robert  built  a  church  bearing  his 
name. 

Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  in  Judea,  at  the 
request  of  those  he  had  converted ;  and  it  is 
thought  he  began  it  in  the  year  41,  eight  years 
after  Christ's  resurrection. 

Matthew  of  Westminster,  a  Benedictine 
monk  and  accomplished  scholar,  who  wrote  a 
history  from  tiie  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  1.,  under  the  title 
of  Flores  Historiarum,  wliich  was  afterwards 
continued  by  other  hands.     He  died  in  1380. 

Matthew  Paris.     See  Paris. 

MATTHIAS  (St.),  an  apostle,  chosen  to  fill 
up  the  place  of  Judas.  (See  Acts  i).  He  was 
qualified  for  the  apostleship,  by  having  been 
a  constant  attendant  upon  our  Saviour  all  the 
time  of  his  ministry.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  After  our 
Lord's  resurrection  lie  ])reached  the  gos]iel  first 
in  Judea,  and  afterwards  in  Ethiopia,  where  he 
suffered  martyrdom.  They  pretend  to  show  tiie 
relics  of  St.  Matthias  at  Rome;  and  at  tiie  fa- 
mous abbey  of  St.  Mattiiias  near  Treves.  A 
gospel  and  some  traditions  were  ascribed  to  St. 
Matthias  ;  but  arc  universally  rejected  as  spu- 
rious. 

MATTIIIEU    (Peter),   a    French    historian, 
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born  in  1583.  lie  attended  Louis  XIII.  to  the 
siege  of  Moiitauban,  vvliere  he  fell  sick,  and  died 
at  Thoulouse  in  1621.  He  wrote,  1  A  History  of 
memorable  Events  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  the 
Cireat;  2.  History  of  tlie  death  of  Henry  IV.; 
3.  The  History  of  St.  Louis;  and,  4.  History  of 
France  from  Francis  L  to  Louis  XIII.,  in  2  vols, 
folio. 

MAT'TOCK,  U.S.  Sax.  marruc ;  Wei.  Diutoij;  ; 
Mr.  Thomson  says  of  Goth,  ruatt,  strength,  and 
/logu,  a  hoe.     A  kind  of  hoe  or  |iicka.\. 

The  Turks  laboured  with  mattocks  aud  pickaxes  to 
dig  up  the  foundation  of  the  wall.  Kiiolks. 

Give  me  that  mullock,  and  the  wrenching  iron. 

Shahipeare. 
Vou  must  dig  with  mattock  and  with  spade, 

And  pierce  the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth.       Id. 

To  destroy  mountains  was  more  to  he  expected 
from  eartlKiuakes  than  corrosive  waters,  and  con- 
demneth  the  judgment  of  Xerxes,  that  wrought 
through  mount  Athos  with  mattocks.  Browne. 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end. 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 

Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hameward 
bend.  Burns. 

MATTRESS,  7i.  s.  French  matelas  ;  Belg. 
and  VVel.  maltras  ;  Ital.  matrizze  ;  Lat.  7uatta  . 
Heb.  niDO,  lectits,  a  couch.  A  species  of  conch 
or  quilted  bed. 

Nor  will  the  raging  fever's  fire  abate. 
With  golden  canopies  and  beds  of  state  ; 
But  the  poor  patient  will  as  soon  be  found 
On  the  hard  mattrass,  or  the  mother  ground. 

Bruden . 

Their  mattresses  were  made  of  feathers  and  straw, 
and  sometimes  of  furs  from  Gaul.  Arhuthnot. 

MATURE'  V.  a.  &  adv.  -v     Fr.  mahirite;  Ital. 

Matuua'tion,  #  and  Latin  maturo  ; 

Mat'urative,  n  Span,  and  Port.  >w«- 

Mature'ly,  arfy.  \duro;     Heb.    ICD, 

Matu'rity,  n.  s.  J  rain.— Minshen.  To 

ripen,  or  promote  ripeness  or  perfection  :  as  an 
adjective,  ripe ;  perfect ;  or  advancing  near  to 
perfection  or  ripeness  :  hence  well-meditated  or 
concocted  ;  well-disposed.  Maturation  is  the  state 
or  act  of  ripening ;  and,  in  surgery,  the  act  or  slate 
of  approaching  towards  suppuration.  IMaturative, 
conducing  to  a  state  of  suppuration  or  ripeness. 
Maturely  is  used  by  Bentley,  after  the  Latin 
manner,  for  early,  soon.  Maturity  is  ripeness ; 
fitness,  completion. 

When  once  he  was  mature  for  man  : 
In  Biitain  where  was  he. 

That  could  stand  up  his  parallel, 
Or  rival  object  be  "!  Shakspeare.   Cymbeline. 

This  lies  glowing,  and  is  mature  for  the  violent 
breaking  out.  Id.  Corinlanus. 

'i'here  is  the  maturation  of  fruits,  the  maturation  of 
drinks,  and  the  maturation  of  imposthumes,  as  also 
Other»ia(iira(io;iS  of  metals.   Bacon  s  Natural  Jlistory. 

Prick  an  apple  with  a  pin  full  of  holes,  not  deep, 
and  smear  it  a  little  with  sack,  to  see  if  the  virtual 
heat  of  the  wine  will  not  mature  it.  Id. 

It  may  not  be  unfit  to  call  some  of  young  years  to 
train  uj)  for  those  weighty  affairs,  against  the  time 
of  greater  matnrit'j.  Bacon. 

Impatient  nature  had  taught  motion 
To  start  from  time,  and  chearfuUy  to  fly 
Before,  and  seize  upon  maturity.  Crashav\ 

Between  the  tropicUs  and  the  equator  their  second 


summer  is  hotter,  and  more  mnlwativc  of  fruits  than 
the  former.  Browne. 

Their  prinre  is  a  man  of  learning  and  viitue,  mi- 
lure  in  years  and  experience,  who  has  seldom  vanity 
to  gratify.  Addisou. 

Mature  the  virgin  was  of  Egypt's  race, 
Grace  shaped  her  limbs,  and  beauty  decked  her  face. 

Pritrr. 

Various  mortifications  must  be  undergone,  many 
difficulties  and  obstructions  cimquered,  before  we 
can  arrive  at  a  just  maturitii  in  religion.         Rogers. 

Butter  is  maturative,  and  is  profitably  mixea  with 
anodynes  and  suppuratives.  Wistman's  Surgery. 

We  have  no  heat  to  spare  in  summer  ;  it  is  very 
well  if  it  be  sufficient  for  the  maturation  of  fruits. 

Btntley. 

We  are  so  far  from  repining  at  God,  that  he  hath 
not  extended  the  period  of  our  lives  to  the  longevity 
of  the  antediluvians ;  that  we  give  him  thanks  for 
contracting  the  days  of  our  trial,  and  receiving  us 
more  mutureli/  into  those  everlasting  habitations 
above.  Id. 

How  shall  I  meet,  or  how  accost  the  sage. 

Unskilled  in  speech,  nor  yet  mature  of  age? 

'  Pope. 

Love  indulged  my  labours  past, 

Statures  my  present,  and  shall  bound  my  last. 

Id. 

A  prince  ought  maturelii  to  consider,  when  he  en- 
ters on  a  war,  whether  his  coffers  be  full,  and  his 
revenues  clear  of  debt.  Swifi. 

The  fruits  of  age,  less  fair,  are  yet  more  sound 
Than  those  a  brighter  season  pours  around  ; 
And,  like  the  stores  autumnal  suns  mature, 
Through  wintry  rigours  unimpaired  endure.  Cowper. 

MATURIN  (Charles),  an  ingenious  clergy- 
man, curate  of  St.  Peter's  Dublin,  was  the  author 
of  several  popular  romances,  &c.,  some  of 
which,  as  his  Family  of  Montorio,  exhibit  con- 
siderable powers  of  imagination,  with  a  happy 
command  of  language.  His  tragedy  of  Bertram, 
performed  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  with  Mr.  Kean 
as  the  principal  character,  first  brought  him  into 
notice,  aud  is  said  to  have  produced  him  £lOOO. 
In  some  subsequent  dramatic  attempts  he  not 
only  failed  but  involved  himself  in  embarrass- 
ments, from  which  he  was  only  set  free  by  his 
death  in  October  1825.  In  1821  he  published 
The  Universe,  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  which 
brought  him  more-profit;  and  in  1824 appeared 
six  Controversial  Sermons,  preached  at  St.  Pe- 
ter's during  Lent.  These  exhibit  him  as  an  able 
scholar,  and  reasoner,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
remarkably  felicitous  in  their  delivery. 

MATY  (Matthew),  M.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.,  an 
eminent  physician,  born  in  Holland  in  1718. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  originally 
intended  for  the  church ;  but  in  consequence  of 
some  mortifications  his  father  met  with,  on  ac- 
count of  his  particular  sentiments  about  the  Tri- 
nity, turned  his  attention  to  physic.  He  took 
his  degree  at  Leyden  ;  and  in  1740  settled  in 
England.  In  1749  he  began  to  publish  in  French 
an  account  of  the  productions  of  the  English 
press,  printed  at  the  Hague  under  the  name  of 
the  .lournal  Britannique.  This  journal,  which 
is  still  esteemed  one  of  the  best  that  have  ap- 
peared since  the  time  of  Bayle,  introduced  him 
to  some  of  the  most  respectable  literary  charac- 
ters of  the  country.  To  their  active  friendship 
he  owed  the  places  he  afterwards  possessed.     In 
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17.58  lie  vvai  cliostia  I'.R.S.,  and  in  l76o  on  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Bircli,  who  died  a  few  months 
after,  and  made  him  his  executor,  secretary  to 
the  Royal  Society.  lie  had  been  appointed  o)ie 
of  the  under  librarians  of  the  Britisli  Museum 
in  1753,  and  became  principal  librarian  at  the 
death  of  Dr.  Knight  in  1772.  In  1776  a  lan- 
guishing disorder  put  an  end  to  a  life  uniformly 
devoted  to  science  and  humanity.  He  was  an 
early  and  active  advocate  for  inoculation  ;  and 
tried  it  upon  himself.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
medical  club,  which  met  every  fortnifjht  in  St. 
Paul's  church-yard.  He  had  nearly  finished  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield;  which 
were  completed  by  bis  son-in-law  Mr.  .lusta- 
mond,  and  prefixed  to  that  nobleman's  Mis- 
cellaneous works  published  in  1777,  in  2  vols. 
4to. 

Maty  (Paul  Henry),  M.A.  and  F.  R.S.,  son 
of  the  Dr.,  was  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Trinity  College  Cambridge,  and  had  a  travelling 
fellowship  for  three  years.  He  was  afterwards 
chaplain  to  lord  Stormont  at  Paris,  and  soon  . 
after  vacated  his  fellowship  by  marrying  a  sister 
of  captain  Clark,  the  coadjutor  of  captam  Cook. 
On  his  father's  death,  in  1776,  he  succeeded  him 
as  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  as  a  libra- 
rian of  the  British  Museum ;  and  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  care  of  the  antiquities,  for 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified.  In  the  dis- 
putes in  the  Royal  Society  in  1784,  respecting 
the  reinstatement  of  Dr.  Hutton  in  the  depart- 
ment of  secretary  for  foreign  correspondence, 
Mr.  Maty  took  a  warm  and  distinguished  part, 
and  resigned  the  office  of  secretary ;  after  which 
he  became  a  tutor  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  Italian  classics.  Having  conceived  some 
doubts  about  the  articles  he  had  suliscribed  in 
early  life,  he  never  placed  himself  in  the  way  of 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  though  his  connexions 
were  such  as  could  have  assisted  iiim  in  this 
manner ;  and  soon  after  his  father's  death  he 
withdrew  from  the  established  church,  and  pub- 
lished his  reasons  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
His  whole  life  was  thenceforwards  taken  up  in 
literary  pursuits.  He  received  £100  from  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  with  a  copy  of  the 
Gemmffi  Marlburienses,  of  which  only  100  copies 
were  printed  for  presents  ;  and  of  which  Mr. 
Maty  wrote  the  French  account,  as  Mr.  Bryant 
did  the  Latin.  In  January  1782  he  set  on  foot 
a  Review  of  publications,  princiyially  foreign, 
which  he  carried  on  with  great  credit  to  himself, 
and  satisfaction  to  tlie  publ  ic,  for  nearly  five  years ; 
when  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  it  from  ill 
health.  He  had  long  labored  under  an  asth- 
matic complaint,  which  at  last  put  a  period  to 
his  life  in  January  1787,  at  the  age  of  forty-two, 
leaving  one  son. 

MAUBEUGE,  a  town  in  the  north-east  of 
France,  department  of  the  north,  situated  on  the 
Sambre.  It  is  well  built ;  and  has  a  manufacture 
of  arms  employing  from  400  to  500  workmen. 
Woollen  stuffs  likewise  are  made  here,  stone- 
ware, and  hard-ware.  In  October,  1793,  this 
fortress  sustained  a  blockade  from  the  allies, 
who  were,  however,  obliged  to  retreat  suddenly 
across  the  Sambre;  and  this  was  one  of  the  strong 
places   occupied  by  the  allied  troops  from  1813 


to  1818.    Population  4800.    Ttiirleen  miles  soutli 
of  Mons. 

iNIAUD'LIN,  n.  s.  As  Dr.  Johnson  suggests, 
from  Magdalen,  because  this  creation  of  the 
painter  is  drawn  with  swollen  eyes  and  a  disor- 
dered look ;  according  to  Mr.  Thomson,  and  more 
probably,  from  muddle,  to  drink.  Drunk,  or 
half-drunk. 

She  largely,  what  she  wants  in  words,  supplies 
With  maudlin  eloquence  of  trickling  eyes. 

litiscommo}!.. 

And  the  kind  maudling  crowd  melts  in  her  praise. 

Southern. 

I  also  like  to  dine  on  becaficas, 
To  see  the  sun  set  sure  he'll  rise  to-morrow, 

Not  through  a  misty  morning  twinkling  weak  as 
A  drunken  man's  dead  eye  m  maudlin  sorrow. 

But  with  all  heaven  to  himself.  Biiron. 

Maudlin,  n.  s.  Probably  from  mad,  a  worm. 
A  plant. 

The  flowers  of  the  maudlin  are  digested  into  loose 
umbels..  Miller. 

MAUDUIT(Israel),F.A.S.,acelebrated  Eng- 
lish political  writer,  born  in  1708,  and  educated  at 
Taunton,  in  the  Academy  of  Dissenters,  as  a  dis- 
senting clergyman.  He  preached  at  the  Hague, 
and  afterwards  in  England  ;  but  afterwards  com- 
menced merchant  in  company  with  his  brother. 
In  1760  he  published  Considerations  on  tiie  pre- 
sent German  War,  which  had  a  great  and  rapid 
.sale;  and,  in  1761,  Occasional  Thoughts  on  the 
same  subject.  He  was  soon  after  appointed 
agent  for  Massachusetts;  and,  in  1769,  published 
A  Short  History  of  the  New  England  Colonies. 
In  1774  he  published  The  Case  of  the  Dissenting 
Ministers,  addressed  to  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal.  He  afterwards  wrote  several  severe 
pamphlets  against  the  ministry  during  the  Ameri- 
can war.  He  died  in  1787,  unmarried,  leaving 
a  fortune. 

Mauduit  (Michael),  a  learned  French  divine, 
born  at  Vere,  in  Normandy.  He  published,  1. 
A  Treatise  on  Religion,  against  the  Sceptics ; 
2.  Excellent  Analysis  of  most  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  8  vols.  12mo.    He  died  in  1709. 

MAU'GRE,  adj.  Fr.  mulgrc,  of  Latin  nialu 
gratia.  In  spite  of;  notwithstanding.  Ob- 
solete. 

Do  me  not  to  dy, 
Ne  deem  thy  force  by  fortune's  doom  unjust, 
That  hath,  maugre  her  spite,  thus  low  me  laid  in 
dust.  Spenser. 

Maiifjre  thy  strength,  place,  youth,  and  eminence  ; 
Thy  valour,  and  thy  heart ;  thou  art  a  traitor. 

Skakspeare. 

I  through  the  ample  air,  in  triumph  high. 
Shall  lead  hell  captive  ;  maugre  hell  !  and  show 
The  powers  of  darkness  bound. 

Milton'' s  Paradise  Lost. 
Maugre  all  which,  'twas  to  stand  fast. 
As  long  as  monarchy  should  last.       IIudihra.<i. 

He  prophesied  of  the  success  of  his  gospel ;  which 
after  his  death,  immediately  took  root,  and  spread 
itself  every  where,  maugre  all  opposition  or  perse- 
cution. Burnet. 

MA'\TS,  n.  s.  Fr.  7nuuvis.  A  speckled  bird  ; 
a  kind  of  thrush. 

The  world  that  cannot  deem  of  worthy  things, 
When  I  do  praise  her,  sav  I  do  but  flatlov  ; 
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So  doth  the  ciicko»v,  when  tfic  mavig  sings, 
iJegins  his  witless  note  apace  to  clear.  Spenser. 

in  birds,  kites  have  a  resemblance  with  hawks, 
and  black-birds  with  thrushes  and  mavises. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

MAUL,  f .  a.  Scn.s.  Lat.  malleus.  See  Mall. 
To  bruise  or  beat  with  a  heavy  weapon,  or  in  a 
coarse  manner  ;  a  heavy  hammer. 

A  man  that  heareth  false  witness  is  a  maul,  a 
sword,  and  sharp  arrow.  Frov.  xxv.  18. 

Will  he  who  saw  the  soldier's  mutton  fist, 
And  saw  thee  mauled,  appear  within  the  list, 
To  witness  truth  !  Drmlen's  Juvenal. 

Excess  is  not  the  only  tiling  by  which  sin  itunds 
and  breaks  men  in  their  health,  and  the  comfortable 
enjoyment  of  themselves  thereby,  but  many  are  also 
brought  to  a  very  ill  and  languishing  habit  of  body, 
by  mere  idleness  ;  and  idleness  is  itself  both  a  great 
sin,  and  the  cause  of  many  more.  South. 

Mut  fate  with  butchers  placed  thy  priestly  stall, 
Aleek  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  maul. 

Pope. 
I  had  some  repute  for  prose  ; 
And,  till  tliey  drove  me  out  of  date. 
Could  maul  a  minister  of  state. 

Swift's  Miicellany. 

MAULE,  a  province  of  Chili,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Calchagua,  on  the  east  by  the  Andes, 
on  the  south-east  by  Chilan,  on  the  south-west 
by  Itata,  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea.  It  is  138 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  ninety  from  east 
to  west ;  and  is  watered  by  wumerous  rivers. 
On  its  east  border  is  the  volcano  Peteroa.  It 
abounds  in  cattle  and  goats. 

M.VUND,  ?i.  s.  ^      Saxon   mau*©.  '  A 

Maunday-Thursday.  S  hand-basket.  Maun- 
day  Thursday  is  so  called,  according  to  Spel- 
man,  because  the  king  then  gives  alms  (in  a 
basket)  to  tlie  poor ;  accor.Jing  to  others,  from 
dies  mandati,  the  day  on  which  oar  Saviour  gave 
bis  mandate.  That  we  sliould  love  one  another. 
The  Thursday  before  Good-Friday. 

MAUN'DEll,  71.  s.  )      Fr.  maudire,  of  Goth. 

Maun'uerek.  S  and    Teut.    iniind,    the 

raouth.    To  grumble ;  a  grulnbler. 

lie  made  me  many  visits,  maundering  as  if  I  had 
done  him  a  discourtesy  in  leaving  such  an  opening. 
IVisematis  Surgery. 

MAUPERTUIS  (Peter  Louis  Moreau  de),  a 
celebrated  French  academician,  born  at  St.  Malo 
in  1698.  lie  was  privately  educated  at  St.  Malo 
till  he  was  in  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  was 
placed  under  the  celebrated  M.  le  Blond,  in  the 
college  of  la  Marche,  at  Paris.  lie  soon  dis- 
covered a  taste  for  mathematical  studies,  particu- 
larly geometry  ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  entered 
into  the  army,  lie  first  served  in  the  Grey  mus- 
queteers ;  but  in  1720  his  father  purchased  a 
commission  for  him  in  the  regiment  of  La  Rocho- 
guyon.  lie  remained  only  five  years  in  the  army, 
during  wluch  time  be  pursued  his  mathematical 
studies  with  great  vigor.  In  17'2.3  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
read  a  memoir  upon  the  construction  and  form  of 
musical  instruments,  November  1.5lh,  1724. 
He  also  discovered  great  knowledge  and  dex- 
terity in  observations  and  experiments  upon 
animals.  He  visited  London,  where  he  became 
a  zealous  admirer  and  follower  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton.    He  next    went    to    Ra'iil    in  Switzerland, 


where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  the  femous 
•lohn  Bernouilli,  which  continued  till  his  death. 
Gn  his  return  to  Paris  he  applied  himself  to  his 
favorite  studies  with  greater  zeal  than  ever.  By 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  from  1724  to  1736, 
it  appears  that  the  most  abstruse  questions  in 
geometry,  and  tlie  relative  sciences,  were  treated 
by  him  with  that  elegance,  clearness,  and  pre- 
cision, so  remarkable  in  all  his  writings.  In 
1736  he  was  sent  by  Louis  X\'.  to  the  polar  cir- 
cle, to  measure  a  degree,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  accompanied  by  Messrs. 
Clairault,  Camus,  Le  Monnier,  abbe  Outhier, 
and  professor  Celsius  at  Upsal.  This  rendered 
him  so  famous,  that,  after  his  return,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  meml)er  of  almost  every  academy  in 
Europe.  In  1740  he  was  invited  by  the  king  of 
Prussia  to  Berlin.  He  accepted  Frederick's 
invitation  the  more  readily,  that  his  studies  had 
not  wholly  effaced  his  love  for  arms.  He  followed 
the  king  into  the  field,  and  was  a  witness  of  the 
di<;positions  and  operations  that  preceded  the 
battle  of  Molwitz ;  but  was  deprived  of  the  glory 
of  being  present,  when  victory  declared  in  favor 
of  his  royal  patron,  by  his  horse,  during  the  action, 
running  away  with  him.  He  thus  fell  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  was  but  roughly  treated 
by  the  Austrian  soldiers  ;  but,  being  carried 
prisoner  to  Vienna,  lie  received  the  highest 
honors  from  their  imperial  majesties.  From 
Vienna  he  returned  to  Berlin  ;  but,  as  the  reform 
of  the  academy  which  the  king  of  Prussia  then 
meditated  was  not  yet  mature,  he  went  again  to 
Paris,  and  was  chosen  in  1742  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1743  he  was  received 
into  the  French  Academy ;  and  was  the  first  per- 
son who  was  a  member  of  both  the  academies  at 
the  same  time.  M.  de  Maupertuis  again  as- 
sumed the  military  character  at  the  siege  of  Fri- 
bourg,  and  was  chosen  by  marshal  Cogny  and 
count  Argenson  to  carry  the  news  to  the  French 
king  of  tlie  surrender  of  that  citadel.  He  returned 
to  Berlin  in  1744,  when  he  married  Madame  de 
Borck,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  nearly 
related  to  de  Borck,  then  minister  of  state.  This 
determined  him  to  settle  at  Berlin,  as  he  was  ex- 
tremely attached  to  his  lady,  and  regarded  this 
alliance  as  the  most  fortunate  circumstance  of 
his  life.  In  1746  he  was  declared  by  the  king 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin,  an-d  soon  after  was  honored  with  the 
order  of  Merit.  These  accumulated  honors  only 
increased  his  ardor  tor  the  sciences.  Nor  did  he 
confine  himself  to  mathematical  studies  ;  meta- 
physics, chemistry,  botany,  literature,  all  shared 
his  attention,  and  contributed  to  his  fame.  But 
he  had  a  dark  atrabilious  humor,  which  ren- 
dered him  miserable  amidst  all  his  honors  and 
pleasures.  This  temperament  contributed  to 
engage  him  in  several  quarrels  ;  particularly  with 
professor  Koenig  at  Franeker,  and  with  \'oltaire. 
Maupertuis  had  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Berlin,  for  1746,  a  discourse  upon 
the  lav.s  of  motion  ;  which  Koenig  not  only  at- 
tacked, but  attributed  to  Leibnitz.  Maupertuis, 
enraged  at  the  impiitation  of  plagiarism,  engaged 
the  academy  of  Berlin  to  call  upon  him  for  his 
proof;  which  Koenig  failing  to  pi-oduce,  he  was 
struck  out  of  the  academy,  of  which  he  was  a 
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member.  Several  pamphlets  were  tlie  conse- 
quence of  this;  and  V'oltaire,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  public,  engaged  against  Maupertuis.  The 
constitution  of  the  latter  had  long  been  impaired 
by  the  great  fatigues  in  which  his  active  mind 
liad  involved  liim,  as  well  as  by  the  amazing 
hardships  he  had  undergone  in  his  northern  ex- 
pedition. These  had  brought  on  a  spitting  of 
blood,  which  began  at  least  twelve  years  before 
he  died.  He  took  several  journeys  to  St.  Malo, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health;  and,  lliough  he  al- 
ways received  benefit  from  his  native  air,  yet, 
upon  his  return  to  Berlin,  his  disorder  returned. 
His  last  journey  to  France  was  undertaken  in 
1757;  when  he  was  obliged,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, to  quit  his  favorite  retreat  at  St.  Malo,  on 
account  of  the  danger  and  confusion  which  that 
town  was  thrown  into  by  the  arrival  of  the  Bri- 
tish. He  went  thence  to  Bourdeaux,  and  then 
to  Toulouse,  where  lie  remained  seven  months. 
He  then  went  to  Neufcluitel,  and  at  length  ar- 
rived at  Basil,  in  1758,  where  he  was  received  by 
his  friend  Bernouilli  with  the  utmost  affection. 
But,  as  the  winter  approached,  his  disorder  re- 
turned; and,  after  languishing  several  months,  lie 
died  in  1759.  He  wrote  in  French,  1.  The 
Figure  of  the  Earth  determined  ;  2.  The  Measure 
of  a  Degree  of  the  Meridian;  3.  A  Discourse 
on  the  Parallax  of  tiie  Moon ;  4.  A  Discourse 
on  the  Figure  of  the  Stars;  5.  The  Elements  of 
Geography;  G.  Nautical  Astronomy;  7.  Elements 
of  Astronomy;  8.  A  Physical  Dissertation  on  a 
^Vhite  Iniiabitant  of  Africa ;  9.  An  Essay  on 
Cosmography;  10.  Reflections  on  the  Origin  of 
Languages  ;  11.  An  Essay  on  Moral  Philosophy; 

12.  A  Letter  on  the  Progress  of  the  Sciences; 

13.  An  Essay  on  the  Formation  of  Bodies;  14. 
A  Eulogium  on  M.  de  Montesquieu;  15.  Let- 
ters, and  other  works. 

MAUR  (St.),  Society  of,  a  celebrated  society 
<if  Benedictines,  instituted  under  the  sanction  of 
Gregory  XV.  in  1G21. 

MAURA,  Santa,  anciently  Leucadia  and 
Neritus,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Greece,  nearly  opposite  the  gulf  of  Arta, 
and  a  few  miles  north  of  Cephalonia.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  land  by  a  shallow  strait, 
in  some  places  not  more  than  eighty  or  100 
paces  wide.  It  is  about  fifty  miles  in  circum- 
ference; and.  has  a  superficial  extent  of  120 
square  miles.  Its  surface  is  rugged,  particularly 
towards  tlie  centre ;  but  the  soil,  though  far  from 
fertile,  is  not  so  barren  as  that  of  the  neighbour- 
ing island,  Itliaca.  The  climate  is  mild,  in  sum- 
mer very  hot,  and  earthquakes  are  very  frequent. 
The  corn  raised  does  not  exceed  half  the  con- 
sumption ;  but  olive-oil,  wine,  citrons,  i)oinegra- 
nates,  and  other  fruits,  are  produced  in  abun- 
dance ;  and  the  pastures  feed  large  numbers  of 
sheep  and  goats.  Game  is  plentiful,  as  well  as 
bees,  honey,  and  wax.  The  most  important  pro- 
duction of  the  island,  however,  is  bay  or  sea-salt, 
of  which  between  5000  and  GOOO  tons  annually 
are  made.  The  iniiabitants  are  of  the  Greek 
church.  A  number  of  them  cross  to  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  during  a  part  of  the  year,  in 
quest  of  work.  The  capital  of  tiie  same  iianio  is 
fortified,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea,  hav- 
ing an  acpieduct  raised  on  arches;  and  the  i^ort 


is  pretty  good.  The  population  is  about  COOO. 
in  ancient  timers,  Santa  Maura  was  celebrated 
for  a  temple  of  Apollo,  situated  in  the  soutii  part 
of  the  island.  See  Leucadia  and  Leucata. 
It  was  conquered  successively  by  the  Turks  and 
the  Venetians.  In  1797  it  was  ceded,  by  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  to  France;  but,  in 
1799,  it  was  declared  one  of  the  Seven  Islands 
composing  the  Ionian  republic,  to  the  assembly 
of  which  it  sends  four  deputies.  It  has  several 
good  ports  ;  but  no  town  of  consequence  except 
the  capital.  Population  of  the  island  20,000. 
Long.  20°  39'  E.,  lat.  39°  4'  N. 

MAURICE,  or  Mauritius  (Tiberius),  a  na- 
tive of  Arabissus  in  Cappadocia,  born  A.D.539. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honorable 
Iloman  family. — After  he  had  filled  several  offices 
in  the  court  of  Tiberius  II.  he  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  his  armies  against  die  Persians.  To  re- 
ward his  bravery,  the  emperor  gave  him  his 
daughter  Constantina  in  marriage,  and  invested 
him  with  the  purple,  13th  August,  582.  The 
Persians  still  continued  to  make  inroads  on  the 
Roman  territories,  and  Maurice  sent  Piiilippicus, 
his  brother-in-law,  against  them.  This  general 
at  first  gained  several  splendid  victories,  but  did 
not  continue  to  have  a  decided  superiority. 
Maurice  acc^uired  much  glory  in  restoring  Chos- 
roes  II.,  king  of  Persia,  to  the  throne,  after  he 
had  been  deposed  by  his  subjects.  The  empire 
was  in  his  reign  harassed  by  the  frequent  inroads 
of  the  Arabian  tribes.  He  purchased  peace 
from  diem  by  a  pension  nearly  equal  to  100,000 
crowns;  but  tliese  barbarians  took  frequent  op- 
portunities to  renew  the  war.  In  ditlerent  en- 
gagements die  Romans  destroyed  50,000,  and 
took  17,000  prisoners.  These  were  restored,  on 
condition  that  the  king  of  the  Abori  should  return 
all  the  Roman  captives  in  his  dominions.  Re- 
gardless of  his  promise,  he  demanded  a  ransom 
of  10,000  crowLs.  Maurice,  full  of  indignation, 
refused  the  sum  ;  and  the  barbarian  put  the  cap- 
tives to  tlie  sword.  While  the  emperor,  to  re- 
venge Uiis  cruelty,  was  making  preparations 
against  the  Aljari,  Phocas,  who  from  the  rank  of 
a  centurion  had  attained  the  highest  military  pre- 
ferments, assumed  the  purple,  and  was  declared 
emperor.  He  pursued  JNIaurice  to  Chalcedon, 
took  him  prisoner,  condemned  him  to  die,  and 
massacred  his  five  sons  before  his  eyes.  He  was 
beheaded  on  the  26th  November,  602,  in  his 
sixty-third  year,  and  twentieth  of  his  reign. 
Maurice  merited  a  better  fate.  He  restored  die 
military  discii)line,  humbled  the  pride  of  his* 
enemies,  supported  the  Christian  religion  by  his 
laws,  and  piety  by  his  example. 

Mauilice,  elector  of  Saxony,  son  of  Henry  the 
Pious,  was  born  A.  D.  1521.  He  was  early  re- 
markable for  his  courage,  and  during  his  whole 
life  was  engaged  in  warlike  pursuits.  He  served 
under  Charles  V.,  in  1544,  ngainst  France  ;  and 
in  1555  against  the  league  of  Smalkalde  ;  with 
which,  although  a  protestant,  he  would  have  no 
connexion.  The  emperor,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services,  in  1547,  made  him  elector  of  Saxony, 
having  deprived  his  cousin  John  Frederick  of  that 
electorate.  But  in  1551  he  cnfeivd  into  a  leagiiu 
with  the  oieclor  of  riiandenburgh,  the  count  Pa- 
latine,   the   duke   of  Wirtemburgh,   and    oilier 
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ymnces,  against  ihe  emperor.  Tliis  league,  en- 
couraged by  Henry  11.  of  France,  was  more 
dangerous  than  that  of  Smalkalde.  The  pretext 
for  the  association  was  to  deliver  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  whom  the  emperor  kept  prisoner. 
Maurice  and  the  confederates  marched,  in  1532, 
to  the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol,  and  put  to  flight  the 
Imperial  troops.  The  emperor  and  his  brotlier 
Ferdinand  narrowly  escaped,  and  fled  in  great 
disorder.  Charles  having  reliied  into  Passau, 
where  he  had  collected  an  army,  brought  the 
princes  of  the  league  to  terms  of  accommodation. 
By  the  famous  peace  of  Fassau,  in  1552,  tlie  em- 
peror granted  an  amnesty  to  all  who  had  borne 
arms  against  him  from  1546.  The  protestai.ts 
not  only  obtained  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion, but  were  admitted  intotiie  imperial  cham- 
ber, from  whicli  they  had  been  excluded  since 
the  victory  of  Mulberg.  Maurice  soon  after 
joined  the  emperor  against  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburgh,  who  laid  waste  the  German 
provinces.  He  defeated  him  in  1553,  at  Silver- 
shausen,  but  dieil  of  his  wounds  two  days  after. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  protectors  of  the  Lu- 
therans m  Germany;  and,  after  he  had  profited 
by  the  spoils  of  John  Frederick,  the  chief  of  the 
Protestants,  he  became  himself  the  leader  of  the 
party,  and  maintained  the  balance  of  power 
against  the  emperor. 

Maurice  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries 
after  the  death  of  his  father  William  L,  who  was 
killed  in  1584  by  the  fanatic  Gerard.  The  young 
prince  was  then  only  eighteen  ;  but  he  was  ap- 
pointed captain  general  of  the  United  Provinces; 
and,  in  1590,  Breda  submitted  to  him,  and  Zut- 
phen,  Deventer,  Hulsl,  and  Nimeguen,  in  1591. 
He  gained  several  important  advantages  in  1592, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Gertrudenburg  in 
1593.  He  returned  to  the  Netherlands  by  the 
way  of  Zealand.  His  fleet  was  attacked  by  a 
dreadful  tempest,  in  which  he  lost  forty  vessels, 
and  he  himself  narrowly  escaped.  Maurice,  in- 
creasing in  reputation,  defeated  the  troops  of  the 
archduke  Albert  in  1597,  and  drove  the  Spaniards 
entirely  out  of  Holland.  In  IGOO  he  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Dunkirk  ;  but  he  took  ample 
vengeance  on  Albert,  wliom  he  again  defeated  in 
a  pitched  battle  near  Ne\vi)ort.  Before  the  ac- 
tion, this  great  general  sent  back  the  ships  which 
had  brought  his  troops  into  Flanders:  *  My 
brethren,'  said  he  to  his  army,  '  we  must  conquer 
the  enemy  or  drink  up  the  waters  of  the  sea. 
Determine  for  yourselves;  I  have  determined  I 
will  either  conquer  by  your  bravery,  or  I  will 
never  survive  the  disgrace  of  being  conquered  by 
men  in  every  respect  our  inferiors.'  This  speech 
elevated  the  spirits  of  the  men,  and  the  victory 
was  complete.  In  1598  llhinbcrg.  Grave,  and 
Kcluse,  cities  in  Flanders,  submitted  to  him. 
Maurice,  however,  now  aimed  at  the  sovereignty 
of  Holland,  but  was  opposed  in  his  design  by 
the  ])atriot  Barneveldt.  The  zeal  and  activity  of 
lliis  wise  republican  cost  him  his  life.  He  was 
an  Arminian.  Maurice  defended  Gomar  against 
Arminius;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  general 
odium  under  winch  the  latter  lay,  he  had  Barne- 
veldt condemned  in  1G19.  His  dealh,  wholly 
owin'j;  to  the  ambition  of  Mmirice,  made  a  di-ep 
impression  o;i  ihc  HoHanders.     The  truce  with 


Spain  being  expired,  Spinolalaid  siege  to  Breda 
in  1624;  and  in  six  months,  after  great  slaughter 
of  his  troops,  he  took  the  place.  Maurice,  un- 
successful in  every  attempt  to  raise  the  siege, 
died  of  vexation  in  1625,  with  the  reputation  of 
the  greatest  warrior  of  his  time.  '  His  life,'  says 
abbe  llaynal,  '  was  almost  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  battles,  sieges,  and  victories.  Of 
moderate  abilities  in  every  thing  else,  he  shone 
conspicuous  in  his  military  capacity.'  Telescopes 
were  first  used  by  this  prince  for  military  purposes. 
He  was  succeeded  as  stadtholder  by  Frederick 
Henry  his  brother. 

Maukice  (St.),  commander  of  the  Theban 
legion  of  Christian  martyrs.  See  Theuan  Legion. 
He  was  the  patron  of  a  celebrated  order  in  the 
kingof  Sardinia's  dominions, created  by  Emanuel 
Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  to  reward  military 
merit,  and  approved  by  Gregory  Xlll.  in  1572'. 

Maurice  (St.),  or  St.  Mortizen,  a  town  of 
Switzerland,  in  tiie  Valais,  nineteen  miles  west 
of  Sion,  between  two  hills,  on  the  Rhone  ;  over 
which  it  has  a  stately  stone  bridge,  from  the  one 
hill  to  the  other.  This  pass  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  Agaunum,  where  the  Theban  legion 
suff'ered  martyrdom.  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare 
for  goods  and  travellers  from  Geneva,  through 
\'alais,  and  over  Mount  St.  Bernard. 

Maurice  (Rev.  Thomas),  was  bom  in  1754, 
at  Hertford,  where  his  father  conducted  the 
school  attached  to  Christ's  Hospital.  On  his 
death,  in  1763,  tlie  widow  took  a  second  hus- 
band, and  the  subject  of  this  article  was  placed 
in  Christ's  Hospital;  but  his  health  declining  he 
was  removed  to  F.aling;  and  soon  after  taken 
under  the  patronage  of  the  late  Dr.  Parr,  at 
Stan  more.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to 
St.  .John's  College,  Oxford,  and  about  a  year 
afterwards  removed  to  UniversityColiege.  Having 
taken  his  bachelor's  degree,  he  was  ordained  to 
the  curacy  of  Woodford,  Essex,  when  he  mar- 
ried, and  continued  to  reside  here  till  1785,  when 
he  removed  to  lapping.  About  tliis  time  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  the  iiistory  and  antiquities 
of  India;  and  in  1790  published  A  Letter  to  the 
Directors,  containing  Proposals  for  a  History  of 
Hindostan.  In  the  year  following  he  printed 
the  first  two  volumes  of  his  Indian  Antiquities  ; 
succeeded,  at  intervals,  by  five  more.  In  1795 
appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  History  of  Hin- 
dostan, which  was  completed  in  a  third  volume 
in  1799.  In  1802  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  the  Modern  History  of  Hindostan;  and  in 
1804  the  second.  In  this  last  year  he  was  pre- 
sented, by  the  chancellor,  to  the  vicarage  of 
Cudham,  in  Kent.  He  also  obtained  the  pension 
that  had  been  bestowed  upon  Cowper  ;  and  was 
likewise  appointed  one  of  the  librarians  of  the 
British  Museum.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  Mr.  Maurice  was  the  autiior  of  vari- 
ous Poems,  Sermons,  Tracts  on  various  subjects, 
and  latterly  of  his  own  Memoirs,  from  whicli 
this  account  is  taken.  He  died  March  30th, 
1824,  and  was  buried  at  Woodford. 

MAURICEAU  (Francis),  a  French  surgeon, 
who  applied  with  great  success  and  reputation  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  his  art  for  several 
years  in  Paris.  He  afler\Vards  confined  himself 
to  the  disorders  of  pregnant  women,  and  was  at 
Ihe  head  of  ail  the  opcratrus  in  iiis  wav.     His 
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Observations  sur  la  Grossesse  et  sur  rAccoiiche- 
nient  des  Femmes,  sur  leurs  Maladies,  et  celles 
des  Enfans  Nouveaux,  1694,  in  4to.,  is  reckoned 
an  excellent  work,  and  has  been  translated  into 
German,  Flemish,  Italian,  and  English,  and  by 
the  author  himself  into  Latin.  He  published 
some  supplementary  pieces  on  the  same  subject ; 
and  died  in  Paris  in  1709. 

MAURITANIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of 
Africa,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  ;  on 
tlie  south  by'Getulia,  or  Libya  Interior;  and  on 
the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  compre- 
hending tiie  greater  part  of  tiie  kingdoms  of  Fez 
and  Morocco.  Its  ancient  limits  are  not  exactly 
mentioned  by  any  historian.  This  country  was 
originally  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Mauri, 
concerning  the  etymology  of  whicli  name  authors 
are  not  agreed.  From  the  Jerusalem  Targum  it 
appears  that  part  of  the  Alauri  may  be  deemed 
the  offspring  of  Lud,  the  son  of  Misraim,  as  his 
descendants,  mentioned  Gen.  x.,  are  there  called 
''N!D1"iQ,  Mauri,  or  Mauritani.  It  is  certain 
that  this  region,  as  well  as  the  others  east  of  it, 
had  many  colonies  planted  in  it  by  the  Phceni- 
cians.  Procopius  tells  us  that,  in  his  time,  two 
pillars  of  white  stone  were  to  be  seen  there,  with 
ihe  following  inscription,  in  the  Phcenician  lan- 
guage and  character,  upon  them  :  '  We  are  the 
C'anaanites  that  fled  from  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nun,  that  notorious  robber.'  Ibnu  Rachic,  or 
Ibnu  Raquig,  an  African  writer  cited  by  Leo, 
together  with  Evagrius  and  Nicephorus  Callistus, 
assert  the  same  thing.  The  earliest  prince  of  Mau- 
ritania, mentioned  in  history,  is  Neptune;  and 
next  to  him  were  Atlas  and  Antaeus,  his  two 
sons,  both  famous  in  the  Grecian  fables  on  ac- 
count of  their  wars  with  Hercules.  See  Ant^us, 
and  Atlas.  Without  adopting  every  particular 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  System,  it  appears  plain 
from  scripture,  that  neither  the  western  extremity 
of  Libya,  nor  even  the  other  parts  of  that  region, 
could  have  been  so  well  peopled  before  the  time 
of  David  or  Solomon,  as  to  have  sent  a  numerous 
army  to  invade  Egypt.  For  Egypt  and  Phoe- 
nicia, whence  the  greatest  part  of  the  ancestors 
of  tiie  Libyans  came,  and  which  were  much 
nearer  the  place  whence  the  first  dispersion  of 
mankind  was  made,  could  not  themselves  have 
been  greatly  overstocked  with  inhabitants  any 
considerable  time  before  the  reign  of  Saul.  And 
that  such  an  invasion  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Neptune,  or  his  son  Anta;us,  has  been  fully 
evinced  by  this  most  excellent  chronologer. 
From  the  defeat  of  Antaeus  nothing  remarkable 
occurs  in  the  history  of  Mauritania  till  the  times 
of  the  Romans,  who  at  last  brought  the  whole 
kingdom  under  their  jurisdiction.     See  Rome. 

MAURlTANIANS,the  natives  of  Mauritania. 
According  to  Ptolemy,  they  were  divided  into 
several  cantons  or  tribes.  The  Metagonita>  were 
seated  near  the  straits  of  Hercules,  now  those  of 
Gibraltar.  The  Saccosii,  or  Cocosii,  occupied 
the  coast  of  the  Iberian  Sea.  Under  these  two 
petty  nations  the  Masices,  Verues,  and  Verbicpe 
or  Vervica",  were  settled.  The  Salisae, or  SalinsT, 
were  situated  lower,  towards  the  ocean  ;  and  still 
more  to  the  south  tiie  \'olubiliani.  The  Mau- 
retiKii  and  Herpidiiaiii  possessed  the  east  part  of 
this    country,   which    was   terminated    by    the 
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Mulucha.  The  Angaucani  or  Jangacaucani, 
Nectiberes,  Zagrensii,  Baniubae,  and  Vacuiica-, 
extended  themselves  from  the  soi'th  foot  ol 
Ptolemy's  Atlas  Minor  to  his  Atlas  Mi.jor.  Pliny 
mentions  the  Baniurae,  whom  Hurduiu  takes  to 
be  Ptolemy's  Baniubas  ,  and  Mela  the  Atlantes, 
whom  he  represents  as  possessed  of  tlie  western 
parts  of  this  district.  With  regard  to  the  customs, 
Sec,  of  this  people,  Hyginus  insinuates  that  they 
fought  only  with  clubs,  till  one  Belus,  the  son 
of  Neptune,  taught  them  the  use  of  tiie  sword. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  makes  this  Belus  the  same 
witii  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  who  overran  a 
great  part  of  the  then  known  world.  All  per- 
sons of  distinction  in  Mauritania  went  richly 
attired,  wearing  much  gold  and  sdver  in  their 
clotlies.  Tliey  took  great  pains  in  cleansing  their 
teeth,  and  curled  their  hair  in  an  elegant  man- 
ner. They  combed  their  beards,  which  were 
very  long,  and  always  had  their  nails  pared 
close.  VVhen  they  walked  out  in  any  numbers, 
they  never  touched  one  another, for  fear  of  discon- 
certing their  curls.  The  Mauritanian  infantry, 
in  time  of  action,  used  shields  made  of  ele'ihants' 
skins,  and  were  clad  in  skins  of  lions,  leopards, 
and  bears,  which  they  kept  on  night  and  day. 
The  cavalry  were  armed  with  broad  short  lances, 
and  carried  also  shields  of  the  same  kind.  They 
used  no  saddles.  Their  horses  were  small  and 
swift,  had  wooden  collars  al)Out  tlieir  ne<;ks,  and 
were  so  much  under  the  command  of  their 
riders  that  they  would  follow  them  like  dogs. 
The  habit  of  the  horsemen  was  much  the  same 
witli  that  of  the  foot.  The  Phuta;i,  of  whom  tlie 
Mauritanians  were  a  branch,  were  remarkable 
for  their  shields,  and  the  excellent  use  they  made 
of  lliem,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  Xenophon, 
and  Herodotus,  who  intimates  that  the  shield  and 
helmet  came  from  them  to  the  Greeks.  Notwith- 
standing the  fertility  of  their  soil,  the  poorer 
Mauritanians  never  manured  their  ground,  being 
strangers  to  husbandry  ;  but  roved  about  the 
country,  in  a  wild  savage  manner,  like  tlie 
ancient  Scythians  and  Arabs.  They  had  mapa- 
lia,  or  small  tents;  and  their  food  was  corn, herb- 
age, &c.,  which  they  often  ate  green  without  any 
preparation;  being  destitute  of  wine,  oil,  and  all 
the  elegancies  as  well  as  many  necessaries  of 
life.  "Their  habit  was  the  same  in  summer  and 
winter,  consisting  chiefly  of  an  old,  tattered, 
thick  garment,  and  over  it  a  coarse  rough  tunic 
According  to  Horace,  the  Mauritanians  shot 
poisoned  arrows ;  and  this  is  countenanced  by 
Ilerodian  and  .'Elian,  who  say  they  were  in  such 
continual  danger  from  wild  beasts,  tint  they 
durst  not  stir  out  of  their  tents  without  tlieir  ar- 
rows or  darts.  They  sacrificed  human  victims 
to  tlieir  deities,  as  did  the  Phcenicians,  Cartha- 
ginians, &c.  They  were  early  addicted  to  magic, 
sorcery,  divination,  &;c.  Cicero  and  Pliny  say 
that  Atlas  was  the  inventor  of  astrology,  and  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  sphere,  i.  e.  he  first  introduced 
liiem  into  Mauritania.  This,  according  to  I )io- 
donis  Siculus,  gave  rise  to  the  Aible  of  Atlas's 
bearing  the  heavens  upon  his  shoulders.  He 
adds,  tliat  Atlas  instructed  Hercules  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sphere  and  astrology,  or  rather  astio- 
iioniy  ;  wiio  afterwards  brought  these  s^icncos 
into  Greece. 
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MAURITIA,  the  ginkgo,  or  maiden-hair  treo, 
a  genus  of  the  order  of  pidmae :  cal.  of  tliu 
mule  monophyllous  :  coii.  monopetalous,  with 
six  stamina.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  where  it  is 
named  ginan  and  itsio.  It  rists  with  a  long, 
erect,  thick,  and  branched  stem,  to  tlie  size  of  a 
walnut  tree.  The  bark  is  asli-colored,  the  wood 
brittle  and  smooth,  the  pith  soft  and  fungous. 
Tlie  leaves  are  large,  expanded  from  a  narrow 
bottom  into  the  tigure  of  a  maiden-hair  leaf,  un- 
equally parted,  streaked,  without  fibres  ;  both 
surfaces  having  the  same  appearance,  and  sup- 
ported upon  foot-stalks,  which  are  compressed 
upon  the  upper  surface,  and  extended  into  the 
leaf.  From  the  uppermost  shoots  hang  the 
flowers  in  long  catkins  filled  with  the  fertilising 
powder ;  to  which  succeeds  the  fruit,  adhering 
to  a  long  fleshy  pedicle,  which  proceeds 
from  the  bosom  of  the  leaves.  This  fruit  is 
round,  of  the  appearance  and  size  of  a  damask 
plum.  The  substance  surrounding  it  is  fleshy, 
juicy,  white,  very  harsh,  and  adheres  so  firmly 
to  the  enclosed  nut  as  not  to  be  separated  from 
it,  except  by  putrefaction.  The  nut,  termed 
gineau,  resembles  the  pistachia  nut,  especially  a 
Persian  species  named  bergjes  pistai  ;  but  is  al- 
most double  in  size,  and  of  the  figure  of  an 
apricot  stone.  The  shell  is  somewhat  white, 
woody,  and  brittle  ;  and  encloses  a  white  loose 
kernel,  having  the  sweetness  cf  an  almond  along 
with  a  degree  of  harshness.  These  kernels  are 
said  to  promote  digestion,  and  to  give  relief  in 
surfeits ;  whence  they  make  part  of  the  dessert 
in  great  feasts.  They  seem  to  be  very  hardy,  and 
thrive  in  this  country  in  the  open  air. 

MAURITIUS,  or  the  Isle  of  France,  an 
island  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  600  miles  east  of 
Madagascar,  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1.500,  and  named  Acerno,  or  the  Isle  of  Swans  ; 
but,  being  neglected  by  them,  the  Dutch  took 
p/osscssion  of  it  in  1598,  and  named  it  Mauritius, 
after  their  stadtholder,  prince  Maurice.  '  It  was 
not,  however,  till  1G40  that  they  formed  an 
establishment  on  it  at  Grosport,  but  in  1712 
they  again  abandoned  it;  and,  three  years  after, 
ttie  French  East  India  Company  formed  an 
establishment  at  Port  Louis,  and  gave  the  island 
its  present  name.  In  1764  the  company  ceded  it, 
together  with  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  to  the  crown. 

Its  greatest  benefactor  was  the  French  gover- 
nor de  la  Bourdonnais,  who  fortified  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  considered  at  the  time  almost 
impregnable,  and  rendered  it  the  chief  naval 
station  of  the  French  in  the  Indian  seas.  He  also 
encouraged  cultivation,  and  introduced  coffee, 
sugar,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  cinnamon.  It  pre- 
served its  importance  after  we  had  annihilated 
the  French  power  on  the  continent  of  India,  and 
became  then  a  grand  privateering  station  against 
the  British  shipping.  It  was  calculated  that,  in 
ten  years,  prizes  to  the  value  of  £2,500,000  had 
been  taken  and  carried  into  Mauritius.  The  ves- 
sels, after  being  emptied  of  their  goods,  were 
commonly  sold  to  the  Arabs.  At  length,  in.l8 10, 
an  expedition  was  despatched  against  it,  wlien 
it  was  found  incapable  of  making  that  defence 
which  had  been  anticipated.  After  a  short  resist- 
ance the  governor  offered  terms  of  capitulation, 
and  the  place  was  surrendered,  with  six  frigates. 


three  East  Indiamen,  and  twenty-four  large  mer- 
chant vessels.  This  settlement  was  retained  at 
the  peace,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  a  set- 
tled British  colony. 

Thi>  island  is  fourteen  leagues  long,  and  eight 
i)road,  being  of  an  irregular  oval  figure,  contain- 
ing 340,000  square  acres,  and  is  surrounded  by 
coral  reefs  and  islets.  The  island  gradually  rises 
from  the  shore  towards  the  centie  of  the  island, 
where  is  a  woody  plain,  elevated  1500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  midst  of  this  plain 
is  a  sharp  conical  mountain,  called  Le  Piton  de 
Milieu  de  ITsle.  There  are  several  other  distinct 
mountains,  the  principal  of  which  is  named  Piter 
Boot,  surmounted  by  an  enormous  and  inac- 
cessible rock,  the  elevation  being  3000  feet : 
its  base  is  surrounded  by  marshes,  whence  the 
principal  rivers  of  the  island  issue.  These  rivers 
.have,  however,  sensibly  diminished  ]jy  the  indis- 
criminate destruction  of  the  forests  that  clothed 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  so  that  the  island,  which 
was  formerly  profusely  watered,  is  now,  particu- 
larly on  the  north,  where  the  rivulets  are  all 
dried  up,  almost  in  want  of  it.  There  are  some 
lakes  among  the  mountains. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  island  are 
extremely  numerous,  and  aff"ord  a  vast  harvest 
to  a  botanist :  it  is  said,  however,  that  one-half 
the  flora  of  the  island  is  composed  of  ferns  and 
cryptogams.  Tliough,  in  general,  the  soil  is  less 
fertile  than  that  of  Bourbon,  and  is  every  where 
covered  with  rocks  that  preclude  the  use  of  the 
plough,  yet  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  is  in 
cultivation,  producing  coffee,  cotton,  indigo, 
sugar,  and  some  rice  in  the  swampy  spots. 

The  wild  animals  of  the  islands  are,  deer, 
hedge-hogs,  monkeys,  and  rats  of  various  kinds. 
The  horned  cattle  are  of  the  small  Madagascar 
breed,  with  humps ;  and  the  horses,  of  Arabian 
extraction,  much  degenerated. 

Birds  are  not  numerous,  and  are  chiefly  of  the 
smaller  species.  Some  of  them  are  foreigners, 
particularly  the  calfat,  which  is  said  to  be  pro- 
pagated from  some  individual  escaped  from  cap- 
tivity, and  the  martin,  purposely  introduced 
from  the  Philippines  to  destroy  the  insects  which 
devoured  the  vegetables.  It  has  completely 
succeeded  in  extirpating  caterpillars,  grass- 
hoppers. Sec,  but  these  birds  have  also  multi- 
plied so  prodigiously  as  to  be  almost  as  destruc- 
tive as  the  insects  to  the  crops  ;  hence  every 
proprietor  is  obliged  to  present  a  certain  number 
of  their  lieads,  as  well  as  those  of  sparrows,  to 
the  magistrates  annually. 

The  population  of  the  island  in 

Whites.  People  of  color.  Slaves. 
1763  was  3000  .  500  .  15,000 
1776  .  3431  .  1190  .  25,154 
1806     .     7000     .     7000     .     70,000 

Many  of  the  slaves  have  escaped  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  interior,  where  they  live  wild. 

The  produce  of  the  island  is  estimated  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Coffee 

Cotton 

Indigo 

Sugar 

Cloves 


600,000  lbs. 

500,000 

300,000 

5,000,000 

20,000 
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Tho  isbnd  is  divided  into  twelve  quarters, 
viz.  Port  Louis,  Poudre  d'Or,  Pamplemousses 
(celebrated  by  tiie  pen  of  St.  Pierre),  Flac,  La 
Riviere  des  Ramparts,  Trois  Islets,  Gros  Port, 
Savannah,  die  military  quarter  (in  the  centre  of 
the  island  and  almost  uninhabited  and  unculti- 
vated), iMoka,  the  Plains  of  Willems,  and  the 
Plains  of  St.  Pierre. 

Port  Louis,  in  the  revolution  called  Port  Li- 
berty, Port  North-west,  and  Port  Napoleon,  is 
the  only  town  in  the  island :  it  contains  about 
5000  whites,  and  double  that  number  of  people 
of  color.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood,  and 
few  of  them  have  more  than  the  ground  floor,  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  storms  the  island  is 
subject  to.  The  entrance  of  the  port  is  between 
two  reefs,  running  out  from  each  point,  and  is 
so  narrow  that  but  one  vessel  can  be  warped  or 
towed  in  at  a  time;  for  the  south-east  wind, 
blowing  almost  constantly,  prevents  their  sailing- 
in,  except  occasionally  when  the  south-west  wind 
serves  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  and  a  light  air  from 
the  north-west  also  sometimes  prevails,  but  this 
is  very  precarious.  The  port  is  capable  of  hold- 
ing about  fifty  ships.  Cooper's  Island  oft'  the 
North  Point  of  the  entrance  of  the  port,  to 
which  it  is  joined  by  an  artificial  causeway  800 
feet  long,  is  nearly  level  with  the  water,  and  is 
strongly  fortified,  but  commanded  by  batteries 
on  the  main. 

Port  Bourbon,  the  ancient  Gros  Port,  at  the 
revolution  named  Port  South-east,  and  since 
Port  Imperial,  is  defended  by  Isle  Passe,  a  coral 
rock,  one  league  off"  shore,  on  which  is  a  circular 
battery  and  barracks.  This  island  has  no  fresh 
water. 

Port  de  la  Savannah,  or  Souillac,  on  the  south 
is  a  tolerable  road  defended  by  a  battery.  Great 
Black  River,  on  the  south-west,  has  a  good  road 
before  it,  within  coral  reefs.  It  is  defended  by 
some  batteries,  but  has  not  water  for  large  ships 
within  gun-shot  of  them.  Small  craft  only  can 
enter  the  river. 

Off  the  north  end  of  the  Isle  of  France  are 
several  small  volcanic  isles,  viz.  Coin  de  Mire, 
three  miles  and  a  half  north  of  CapeMalheureux 
(the  north  point  of  the  island),  with  a  safe  chan- 
nel between  :  this  island  is  entirely  composed  of 
beds  of  lava.  Flat  Island,  north  of  Coin  du 
Mire,  is  less  elevated  than  the  others;  the 
shore  is  a  white  calcareous  stone,  and  the 
other  parts  of  a  reddish  color  :  on  it  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  volcanic  crater.  Pigeon-House 
Island,  a  little  west  of  Flat  Island,  is  an  enor- 
mous lump  of  basallic  lava,  of  a  reddish-brown 
color. 

Round  Island  rises  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
about  200  feet  high;  its  shores  are  rugged,  pre- 
cipitous, and  inaccessible.  Serpent's  Island,  the 
northernmost,  is  five  leagues  distant  from  the 
main.  It  has  its  name  from  small  serpents  being 
said  to  be  found  on  it,  although  this  reptile  is 
unknown  in  the  Isle  of  France,  or  any  of  the 
surrounding  islets. 

The  administration  of  the  isles  of  I' ranee  and 
Bourbon  was  confided  to  a  governor-general  re- 
siding at  the  ibrmer  island.  Roderigue,  or  Diego 
Rays,  is  a  dependency  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
from  wiiich  it  is  distant  100  leagues  eastward. 
The  south-wcbt  point   of  Mauritius  is  in   long. 


57°  16'  E.,  lat.  20°  27'  S.     The  north-east  point 
is  in  long.  57°  35'  E.,  lat.  19°  53'  S. 

MAURUS  (Terentianus),  a  Latin  poet  and 
grammarian,  who  flourished  underTrajan,  Adrian, 
and  the  Antonines.  He  was  governor  of  Syene 
in  Upper  Egypt  about  A.  D.  140.  He  wrote  an 
elegant  poem,  De  Literis,  Syllabis,  Pedibus,  et 
Metris  Iloratii ;  published  by  Mycillus  at  Franc- 
fort,  in  1584,  8vo.;  and  by  Mattaire  in  his  Cor- 
pus Poetarum. 

MAURY  (Jean  Siffrein),  a  modern  French 
cardinal,  was  born  in  1746  at  Vabees,  in  the  an- 
cient comte  of  Venaisson.  He  studied  at  Lyons, 
and,  on  entering  into  orders,  became  a  celebrated 
preacher  at  Paris,  and  obtained  a  place  in  the 
academy,  and  the  government  of  an  abbey.  When 
the  revolution  broke  out,  he  was  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  clergy  in  the  states-general, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence 
in  behalf  of  his  order,  and  of  royalty.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  constituent  assembly,  he  went 
to  Italy,  where  he  became  bishop  of  Nicica,  and  in 
1799  was  made  a  cardinal.  In  1807  he  tendered 
his  submission  to  Buonaparte,  who  in  1810  ap- 
pointed him  archbishop  of  Paris.  The  cardinal 
was  obliged  to  leave  France,  it  is  said,  on  the  fall 
of  the  emperor,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1817.  He 
published  several  works,  the  best  of  which  is 
An  Essay  on  Eloquence. 

MAUSOLE'UM,  7i.  s.  Fr.  mausolce  ;  Latin 
mausoleum.  A  name  first  given  to  a  stately  monu- 
ment erected  by  his  queen  Artimesia  to  her  hus- 
band Mausolus,  king  of  Caria;  a  pompous 
funeral  monument. 

]Mausolus,  the  name  of  a  king  of  Caria,  to  whom 
Artemisia,  his  widow,  erected  a  most  stately  monu- 
ment, that  has  since  been  reckoned  among  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world  ;  calling  it  from  his  name  mau- 
soleum.  It  was  sixty-three  feet  long,  almost  411 
feet  in  compass,  and  about  thirty-five  feet  high,  sur- 
rounded with  thirty-six  columns,  that  were  beautified 
in  a  wonderful  manner.  Pliny  has  described  it,  lib. 
xxxvi.  Dr.  A.  Rees. 

MAW,  n.  s.  ~]       Sax.    majja;   Gothic 

Ma'w'kisu,  adj.  \nHi<;a;    Swedish  ?Kfln;c, • 

Maw'kishness,  ?i.  i'.  {^  Teut.  ?Hai,'e«.     Tiie  sto- 

Maw'met,  [mach  of  animals  and 

Maw'mish, at/;.  [craw   of    birds;    used 

Maw'worm,  ?i.  s.  J  contemptuously  of  the 
human  stomach.  Alawkish  and  mawmish,  apt 
to  excite  satiety  or  loathing;  nauseous.  Mawmet 
(see  Mammet),  a  puppet,  or  idol.  INIaw-worm, 
a  worm  often  found  in  the  stomach. 

So  oft  in  feasts  with  costly  changes  clad, 
To  crammed  maws  a  sprat  new  stomach  brings. 

Siiiiieii. 

We  have  heats  of  dungs,  ahd  of  bellies  and  maws 
of  living  creatures,  and  of  their  bloods.  Bucnn: 

This  liardmeat  is  for  strongerm(/»s.         Bp.  Hall. 

Ordinary  gut-worms  loosen,  and  slide  ofl"  from  tiic 
intern  tunick  of  the  guts,  and  freeiuently  creep  into 
the  stomach  for  nutriment,  being  attracted  thither  by 
the  sweet  chyle  ;  whence  they  are  called  stomach  or 
inaw-norms.  Hurcei/  on  Cuusiiinplions. 

Though  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems. 

To  stuft' this  wau;,  this  vast  uuhidebound  corpse. 

l\liltuii. 

The  serpent,  who  his  mtiw  obscene  had  filled. 
The  liranches  in  his  curled  embraces  held.   Drti'lcn. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  nauseous,  uuncinish  mortifica- 
tions, for  a  mail  to  have  to  do  with  a  punctual,  finical 
fop.  L'EUraiuje. 
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Granivoraas  Wiils  have  the  mechanis'ii  of  a  mill  ; 
their  maw  is  tlie  hopper  which  holds  and  softens  the 
grain,  letting  it  down  by  degrees  into  tlie  stomach, 
'vhere  it  is  ground  by  two  strong  muscles  ;  in  vvhicli 
action  they  are  assisted  by  small  stones,  which  they 
swallow  for  the  purpose  ,  Arhuthnot. 

Flow,  Welsted  !   flow,  like  thine  inspirer  beer, 
So  sweetly  mawkish,   and  so  smoothly  dull.       Pope. 

MAWKS  (St.),  a  borougli  and  market-town  of 
Cornwall,  on  the  east  side  of  Falmoutli  Haven. 
Tliougl)  but  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  St.  Just, 
two  miles  off,  it  has  sent  members  to  parliament 
ever  since  1562,  who  are  returned  by  its  mayor 
or  i^orlreve.  It  consists  of  one  street,  under  a 
hill,  fronting  tlie  sea,  and  its  inhabitants  subsist 
by  fishing.  Kmg  Henry  VHI.  built  a  castle 
here,  over  against  Pendennis,  for  the  security  of 
Falmouth  Haven.  A  new  chapel  has  been  erect- 
ed here,  at  the  expense  of  the  marquis  of  Buck- 
mgliain.  It  has  a  governor,  a  deputy,  and  two 
gunners,  with  a  platform  of  guns ;  and  a  market 
on  I'Viday. 

MAXENTIUS  (Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius), 
son  of  the  emperor  Maximianus  Herculeus,  was, 
by  the  voluntary  abdication  of  Dioclesian,  and 
of  his  fatiier,  raised  to  the  purple,  A.  D.  306. 
He  afterwards  incited  his  father  to  re-assuine  his 
imperial  authority:  and  ])erfidiously  destroyed 
Severus.  His  successes  were  impeded  by  Gale- 
rius  Maximianus,  who  opposed  him  with  a  pow- 
erful force;  but  the  defeat  of  Galerius  restored 
peace  to  Italy  :  and  Maxentius  went  into  Africa, 
where  he  rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelty 
and  oppression.  He  soon  after  returned  to 
liome,  but,  being  defeated  by  Constantine  fled 
back  to  the  city ;  but,  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber 
giving  way,  he  fell' into  tlie  river,and  was  drown- 
ed, A.  U.  312.  His  cowardice  and  luxuries  were 
as  conspicuous  as  his  cruelties. 

M.VXIL'LAR,  a(//.  )       Lat.  viaxillai-is .      Be- 

Max'illary.  i  longing  to  the  jaw-bone. 

I'he  greatest  quantity  of  hard  substance  continued 
is  toward  the  head  ;  there  is  the  skull,  the  teeth,  and 
the  maxlUary  bones.  Bacon. 

MAX'IM,  n.  s.  Fr.  maxime  ;  Lat.  maximum. 
An  axiom;  a  great  or  general  principle  a  lead- 
ing truth. 

This  maxim  out  of  love  1  teach.  SJtakipeare. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  State,  that  all  countries  of  new 
acquest,  till  settled,  are  rather  matters  of  burden 
than  strenglh.  Bacon. 

Yet,  as  i(i  duty  bound,  they  serve  him  on  ; 

Nor  ease,  nor  wealth,  nor  life  itself  regard, 

For  'tis  their  maxim,  love  is  love's  reward. 

Dr\idcn. 

That  the  temper,  the  sentiments,  the  morality  of 
men,  is  influenced  by  the  example  and  disposition  of 
those  they  converse  with,  is  a  reflexion  which  has 
long  since  passed  into  proverbs,  and  been  ranked 
among  the  stcinding  maxinu  of  human  wisdom. 

Rogers. 

It  is  hard  to  form  a  maxim  against  which  an  ex- 
ception is  not  ready  to  start  up  ;  so,  wlien  the  minis- 
ter grows  rich,  the  jjublic  is  proporlioiiably  poor,  as 
in  a  private  family,  the  steward  always  thrives  the 
fastest  when  the  lord  is  running  out.  Swifl. 

It  may  be  prudent  for  a  writer,  who  apprehends 
that  he  shall  not  enforce  his  own  nia.r.i.  s  by  his  do- 
mestic character,  to  conceal  his  name,  that  he  may 
not  injure  then:.  Jo'mson. 


MAXI.VIIANUS  (Galerius  Valerius),  a  a'.cu- 
herd  of  Dacia,  and  afterwards  a  soldier,  who  wui 
raised  bv  Dioclesian,  wiio  gave  him  iiis  daughter 
in  marriage,  to  the  unperial  dignity.  He  con- 
rpiered  the  (ioihs,  Dalmatians,  and  Persians. 
He  proved  a  cruel  tyrant;  pe4'secuted  the  Chris- 
tians; and  died  miserably  A.D.  311.  See  Rome. 

MAXIMILIAN  I.,  emperor  of  Germany, 
signalised  himself  against  the  Frencli,  while  he 
was  king  of  the  Romans,  and  aftei  he  was 
emperor  entered  into  the  army  of  Heiuy  VIII.  of 
England  as  a  volunteer  against  tliat  nation.  He 
was  a  protector  of  learned  men,  and  abolished  an 
iniquitous  tribunal  styled  Judicium  occultum 
Westphaliaj.  He  composed  some  poems,  and 
Memoirs  of  his  own  life.  He  died  in  1519,  aged 
sixty.     See  Germany. 

MAXIMINUS  (Caius  Julius  Verus),  the  son 
of  aThracian  peasant,  who,  having  displayed  great 
bravery  as  a  soldier,  rose  to  the  highest  othces, 
after  whicli  he  promoted  a  sedition  among  the 
soldiers  against  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
and  upon  his  murder  was  elected  in  his  place, 
A.D.  325.  But,  proving  a  cruel  tyrant,  he  was 
assassinated  by  his  soldiers  near  Aquileia,  A.  D. 
236.  See  Rome.  He  is  said  to  have  been  eight 
feet  high  ;  and  his  limbs,  strength,  and  voracious 
appetite,  in  proportion. 

MAXIMUS,  a  celebrated  Cynic  philosopher 
and  magician  of  Ephesus.  He  instructed  the  • 
emperor  Julian  in  magic  ;  and,  according  to  some 
historians,  from  his  conversation  and  company 
the  apostasy  of  Julian  originated  ;  as  he  not  only 
visited  him,  but  even  submitted  his  writings  to 
his  critical  inspection.  Maximus,  however,  re- 
fused to  live  in  the  court  of  Julian,  who,  far  from 
being  displeased,  appointed  him  high  pontiff  in 
Lydia,  an  office  which  he  discharged  with  great 
moderation  and  justice.  When  Julian  went  into 
the  east,  the  magician  promised  him  success,  and 
tliat  his  conquests  would  be  more  numerous  and 
extensive  than  those  of  Alexander.  He  per- 
suaded his  imperial  pupil,  that,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  his  body  was  ani- 
mated by  the  soul  of  Alexander.  After  the  death 
of  Julian,  INIaximus  was  almost  sacrificed  to  the 
fury  of  the  soldiers ;  but  was  saved  by  his  friends, 
and  he  retired  to  Constaminople.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  magical  practices,  before  the  emperor 
Valens,  and  beheaded  at  Ephesus,  A.  1).  366. 
He  wrote  some  philosophical  and  rhetorical 
treatises,  some  of  which  were  dedicated  to  Julian. 
Tiiey  are  all  now  lost. 

MAY,  aux.  V.  i     Preterite  might.  Sax.  ma^e, 

Mav-be.  i  ma^an  ;    Teut.  vioge  ;    Gotli. 

ma,  tneiga,  to  have  power.  To  be  permitted  ;  be 
at  liberty;  be  possible;  be  by  chance;  expres- 
sing desire :  may-be  signifies  perhaps ;  '  it  may 
be  that ;'  perchance. 

Sin  that  I  may  not  seen  your  F^melie, 
I  n'ain  but  ded  ;  ther  n'  is  no  remedie. 

Chaucer.   Cant.  Tales^ 
May-be  that  better  reason  will  assuage 

The  rash  revenger's  heart,  words  well  disposed 

Have  secret  power  t'  appease  inflamed  rage. 

Faerie  Queene. 
]\[aii-he  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose.  Shakspeare. 

Be  the  workmen  what  they  •/;.;//  Ic,  let  us  speak  of 
the  work.  i:.:cvn'g  Imiy. 
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This  also  tendeth  to  no  more  but  what  the  king 
mail  do  :  for  what  he  muij  do  is  of  two  kinds  ;  what 
he  mai/  do  as  just,  and  what  he  ma>/  do  us  possible. 

Baco7i. 
What  they  offer  is  bare    maii-he  and    sliift,   and 
scarce  ever  amounts  to  a  tolerable  reason.     Creech. 

Its  words  are  not  like  the  words  of  a  wise  man, 
who  is  wary  and  careful  that  he  slip  not  into  mis- 
take, interposing  therefore  his  may-be  s  and  per- 
chance s.  Barrow. 

Mail  you  live  happily,  and  long,  for  the  service  of 
your  country.        Drudeii's  Dedication  to  the  JEneid. 
' lis  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  hast  to  give ; 
I'hen  add  those  may-be  years  thou  hast  to  live. 

Dry  den. 
He  that  is  sent  out  to  travel,  with  the  thoughts  of 
a  man  designing  to  improve  himself,  may  get   into 
the  conversation  of  persons  of  distinction. 

Locke  on  Education. 
How  old  may  Phillis  be,  you  ask, 
Whose  beauty  thus  all  hearts  engages  7 

To  answer  is  no  easy  task. 
For  she  has  really  got  two  ages.  Prior. 

Make  the  most  of  life  you  may.      Bourne. 
May,  n.  s.  &  v.  71.']      Lat.  3Iaius.    The  fifth 
May-big,  h.  s.  month  of  the  year;  hence 

May-day,  tlie  early  or  spring  time 

May-flower,  of  life  :  to  may  is  to  sport, 

May-fly,  ^as  in  May-time:  May-bug, 

May-game,  a  cliafFer:  May-day,    the 

May-lily,  firstofMay:  May-flower, 

May-pole,  a  plant:  May-fly,   an   in- 

May-weed.  J  sect:  May-lily,  the  lily  of 

the  valley :  May-weed,  a  species  of  camomile : 
May- game  and  May-pole,  a  sport  of  the  month 
of  May ;  a  pole  often  danced  round  on  the  first 
of  that  month. 

The  Maie-weed  doth  burne,  and  the  thistle  doth 
freat, 
The  fitches  pull  downward  both  rie  and  the  wheat. 

Tusser. 
When  merry  May  first  early  calls  the  morn, 
With  merry  maids  a  majjiny  they  do  go.    Sidney. 
in   the  month  of  ^{ay  the  citizens  of  London  (of 
all  estates)  lightly  in  every  parisli,  or  sometimes  two 
or  three  parishes  joinmg  together,  had  their  several 
nuiyings,  and  did  fetch  in  May-poles. 

Stowe's  London. 
Maids  are  May  when  they  are  maids. 
But  the  sky  changes  when  they  are  wives. 

Shakspeare. 
My  liege 
Is  in  the  very  May-moxn.  of  his  youth. 
Ripe  for  exploits.  /''.   Henry  V. 

'Tis  as  much  impossible, 
Unless  we  swept  them  from  the  door  with  cannons, 
To  scatter  'em,  as  'tis  to  make  'em  sleep 
On  May-day  morning.  Shakspeare. 

The  plague,  they  report,  hath  a  scent  of  the  May- 
Jiower.  Bacon's  Natural  History. 

The  king  this  while,  though  he  seemed  to  account 
of  the  designs  of  J'erkins  but  as  a  May-yamc,  yet  had 
given  order  for  the  watching  of  beacons  upon  the 
coasts.  Bucn». 

May  must  be  drawn  witii  a  sweet  and  amiable 
countena'ice,  clad  in  a  robe  of  wiiite  and  green,  em- 
broidered with  daffodils,  hawthorns,  and  blue-bottles. 

I'cacham. 
Hail !  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth  and  youth,  and  warm  desire ; 
Woods  and  groves  arc  of  thy  dressing, 
Hill  and  dale  doth  bonst  thy  blessing.        Milton. 
Cupid  with  Aurora  playing, 
As  he  met  her  once  a  mayin^.  Id. 


He  loves  the  May-jiy,  which  is  bred  of  the  ovid^ 
worm  or  caddis.  Walton's  slngter. 

Like  early  lovers,  whose  unpractised  hearts 
Were  long  the  M.iu-gamc  of  malicious  arts, 
When  once  they  find  their  jealousies  were  vain. 
With  double  heat  renew  their  fires  again. 

Dry  den. 
Amid  the  area  wide  she  took  her  stand ; 
Where  the  tall  May-pole  once  o'er-looked  the  strand. 

Pope. 
The  sweeping  blast,  the  sky  o'ercast, 

The  joyless  winter-day. 
Let  others  fear,  to  me  more  dear 

Than  all  the  pride  of  May.  Burns. 

May  is  the  fifth  month  in  the  year,  reckonius; 
from  January  :  and  the  third,  counting  the  year 
to  begin  with  March,  as  the  Romans  anciently 
did.  It  was  called  Maius  by  Romulus,  in  re- 
spect to  the  senators  and  nobles  of  his  city,  who 
were  named  majores  ;  as  the  following  month 
was  called  Junius,  in  honor  of  the  young  men  of 
Rome,  in  honorem  juniorum,  wlio  served  him  in 
the  war.  Some  think,  however,  that  it  was  thus 
called  from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury,  to 
wliom  they  offered  sacrifice  on  the  first  day  of  it. 
In  this  month  the  sun  enters  Gemini,  and  the 
plants  of  the  earth  in  general  begin  to  flower. — 
This  month  was  esteemed  favorable  to  love ;  and 
yet  the  ancients  look  on  it  as  an  unhappy  month 
for  marriage.  The  original  reason  may  perhaps 
be  referred  to  the  feast  of  the  Lemures,  whicli 
was  held  in  it.  Ovid  alludes  to  it  in  the  fifth 
book  of  his  Fasti. 

May,  or  Maius  (John  Henry),  a  Lutheran 
divine,  born  at  Pfortzheim,  in  1653.  He  was 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  oriental  languages,  and 
minister  at  Giessan,  where  he  died  in  1719.  He 
published,  1.  Historia  Animalium  Scrijiturae 
Sacras:  2.  Vita  Joannis  Reuchlini :  3.  Synopsis 
Theologiffi  Symbolicae  :  4.  Historia  Reformati- 
onis  Lutheri :  and  other  works. 

May  (Thomas),  an  Englisli  poet  and  historian 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  born  of  an  ancient 
but  decayed  family  in  Sussex.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  se- 
veral eminent  persons.  While  he  resided  at 
court,  he  wrote  five  plays,  which  are  extant.  In 
1622  he  published  a  translation  of  Virgil's  Geor- 
gics,  with  annotations;  in  1625  a  poem  on  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  a  translation  of  Lucan's  Pharsaiia, 
which  poem  he  continued  down  to  the  death  of 
Julius  Csesar,  both  in  Latin  and  English  verse. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  ad- 
hered to  the  parliament;  and  in  1647  he  pub- 
lished The  History  of  the  Parliament  of  Kngland, 
which  began  November  3d,  MDCXL.,  with  a 
short  and  necessary  view  of  some  precedent 
years.  In  1649  he  pul)lished  llistoriie  I'arlia- 
menti  Anglix*  Breviariuni,  in  three  parts,  wliich 
he  afterwards  translated  into  iMiglish.  He  wrote 
the  History  of  Henry  II.  in  English  verse.  Ho 
died  in  1650,  and  his  death  was  imputcil  to  his 
having  tied  his  night  cap  too  close,  and  tlius  oc- 
casioned his  suffocation ;  but  the  facetious 
Andrew  Marvel,  in  a  poem  of  100  hnes,  makes 
him  a  martyr  of  Baccluis.  Soon  after  the  resto- 
ration, his  body,  with  those  of  several  others,  was 
dug  up,  and  buried  in  a  pit  in  St.  Margaret's 
church-yard  ;    and    his    monument,    which    wa.'* 
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erected  by  the  appointment  of  parliament,  was 
taken  clown  and  thrown  aside. 

May,  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  in  the  frith 
of  Forth,  six  mdes  south  from  the  nearest  part 
of  the  coast  is  about  one  mile  long,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  It  has  a  well  of  fine 
water,  a  small  lake,  and  excellent  pasturage  for 
sheep.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Pittenweem ; 
and  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Adrian,  who  was 
kdled  by  the  Dunes  in  870,  and  buried  in  this 
place.  An  excellent  light-house  has  lately  been 
erected  upon  it,  by  tlie  commissioners  of  nortliern 
lights,  wlio  in  181G  rebuilt  the  tower  and  fitted 
it  up  with  reflectors.  It  abounds  witii  sea-fowl, 
and  rabbits. 

MAYENNE,  Department  of  the,  France,  is 
formed  out  of  the  former  province  of  Bas  Maine, 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  river,  which  waters 
it  from  north  to  south.  The  principal  place  of 
this  prefecture  is  Laval ;  it  is  divided  into  three 
arrondissements  ;  Laval,  containing  111,228  in- 
habitants; Chateau-Gontier,  72,138  ;  and  May- 
enne  160,526,  being  a  total  population  of 
343,892  souls,  on  an  area  of  2349  square  miles. 
It  is  subdivided  into  twenty-seven  cantons,  and 
288  communes,  yielding  a  territorial  revenue  of 
13,093,000  francs,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  fourth 
military  division,  is  in  the  diocese  of  Mans,  and 
belongs  to  the  royal  court  of  Angers.  It  further 
comprises  three  electoral  arrondissements,  which 
send  five  members  to  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
This  department  is  bounded  by  those  of  the 
INIanche,  and  the  Orne,  on  the  north  ;  by  that  of 
the  Sarthe  on  the  east ;  by  the  Maine-et-Loire 
on  the  south ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ille-et-\'i- 
laine. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  diversified  with 
cultivated  plains,  woody  mountains,  extensive 
forests,  and  uncultivated  and  sandy  heaths. 
There  are  few  natural  meadows,  yet  by  the  means 
of  the  fallows  the  inhabitants  rear  a  great  num- 
ber of  cattle,  which  constitute  their  chief  riches. 
The  valleys,  crossed  by  die  Sarthe  and  the  May- 
enne,  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  March 
wheat,  though  the  coldness  of  the  soil  does  not 
permit  the  growth  of  winter  wheat.  Flax  and 
hemp,  and  abundance  of  fruit  trees,  particularly 
apples,  are  cultivated  here,  and  not  less  than 
600,000  hectoUtes  of  cider  are  nude  annually. 
There  are  also  some  vineyards  producing  tolera- 
bly good  wines.  The  soil,  mostly  sandy,  is  cul- 
tivated with  horses,  and  generally  yields  suffi- 
cient for  the  inliabitants.  It  comprises  25,781 
hectars  of  forests  chietty  oak,  beech,  and  chestnut, 
and  GOO  hectars  of  vineyards,  at  an  average 
produce  of  twenty-four  francs  seventy-eight  cen- 
times per  liectar  of  cultivated  land. 

Besides  the  productions  already  mentioned 
this  district  yields  very  fine  rye,  barley,  oats, 
buckwheat,  &c. ;  horses  of  a  small  size,  good 
milch  cows,  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  whose 
wool  is  highly  esteemed,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
bees.  There  are  also  iron  mines,  and  quarries 
of  marble,  freestone,  and  slate.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  manufactures  of  linen,  calicoes,  handker- 
chiefs, table-cloths,  serges,  thread,  and  cotton 
yarn  ;  they  have  also  bleaching  grounds,  blast 
furnaces,   wire   forges,   and   paper-mills.      The 


trade  consists  chiefly  in  the  productions  already 
referred  to,  as  well  as  honey,  wax,  poultry  and 
wool. 

This  department  is  watered  by  the  Mayenne, 
which  is  navigable,  the  Ernee,  tlie  Jouane,  the 
Colmont,  the  \'icoin,  the  Vaise,  the  Oudon,  and 
tlie  Erve.  The  great  roads  of  llennes,  Alen^on, 
Mans,  and  Tours,  traverse  it  in  different  direc- 
tions. 

MayeniNe,  an  ancient  and  fine  town  of  the 
department  of  this  name,  in  France,  the  chief 
place  of  a  subprefecture,  having  a  lower  court  of 
judicature,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  a  board 
of  manufactures.  It  is  a  post  town,  containing 
about  9556  inhabitants.  Situated  on  the  decli- 
vities of  two  hills,  wliich  rise  from  the  banks  of 
the  Mayenne :  it  is  irregularly  built,  its  streets 
being  steep  and  close ;  but  the  general  appear- 
ance of  it  is  pleasing.  There  are  two  public 
squares,  one  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  hand- 
some fountain.  In  ancient  times  it  was  a  very 
strong  town,  defended  by  considerable  fortifica- 
tions, and  a  castle  which  was  considered  im- 
pregnable. It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1425 
after  a  siege  of  three  months. 

The  inhabitants  manufacture  linen,  hempen 
and  cotton  cloths,  handkerchiefs,  and  calicoes  ; 
and  have  cotton  spinning  factories,  bleaching 
grounds,  dye-houses,  and  many  forges  in  the 
neighbourhood.  They  also  carry  on  a  consider- 
able trade  in  these  articles,  and  in  wine,  brandy, 
and  iron,  near  the  town.  In  a  very  picturesque 
situation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  stands 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne.  This 
place  is  about  126  miles  west  of  Paris,  twenty- 
four  N.  N.  E.  of  Laval,  and  forty-three  \V.  S.  W. 
of  Alen^on. 

Mayenne,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  at 
tlie  village  of  ^Nlaine,  near  Lignieres-la-Doucelle, 
in  the  arrondissement  of  Alenjon,  department  of 
the  Orne,  France.  It  then  passes  on  to  Coup- 
train,  Ambrieres,  Mayenne,  Laval,  Chateau- 
Gontier,  and  Angers,  and  falls  into  the  Loire  at 
Bouche  Maine,  a  little  below  Pont-de-Ce.  I' 
is  navigable  as  far  as  St.  Jean  for  rafts;  and  for 
boats  as  far  as  Laval.  This  river  serves  for  the 
conveyance  of  corn,  wine,  salt,  hemp,  flax,  tim- 
ber, coal,  earthenware,  resin,  caulking  stuff, 
pitch,  building  materials,  &c.  On  its  junction 
with  the  Sarthe  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Maine, 
and  its  whole  course  is  about  125  miles,  receiv- 
ing on  its  way  the  Ernee,  the  Oudon,  the  Sarthe, 
and  several  other  rivers. 

MAYER  (John  Frederick),  a  Lutheran  divine, 
born  at  Leipsic,  in  1650.  lie  was  siiperintendant 
of  the  churches  in  Pomerania,  and  professor  at 
Stettin.  lie  wrote  several  tracts  against  Popery; 
but  his  principal  work  is  his  Bibliotheca  Biblica  ; 
llostock,  1713.     lie  died  in  1712. 

M.'VYERNE  (Louis  de),  a  celebrated  French 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  wrote,  1.  The 
General  History  of  Spain  :  2.  Monarchie  Aristo- 
Democratique,  dedicated  to  the  states  general. 
lie  was  a  zealous  protestant,  and  suffered  much 
on  account  of  his  religion.  He  therefore  retired 
to  Geneva  in  1572.  He  married  Louisa  Masson, 
daughter  of  Anthony  Le  Masson,  treasurer  of  the 
army  in  Piedmont,  to  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II. 

His  son  Sir  Theodore  de  Mayerne,  M.  D. 
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nnd  baron  of  Aulbone,  was  horn  In  1573.  He 
studied  physic  at  Montpelier,  where  he  took  his 
degrees  ;  and  was  made  physician  in  ordinary  to 
Ilenry  IV^.,  who  promised  to  promote  him,  pro- 
vided he  would  change  his  religion.  But  he 
chose  rather  to  accept  of  an  invitation  from  king 
James  I.,  of  Britain,  wlio  made  him  first  physi- 
cian to  himself  and  his  queen,  in  whicli  office  he 
served  the  royal  family  till  he  died  at  Chelsea, 
in  1655.  His  works  were  printed  at  London,  in 
folio,  1700;  and  contain,  1.  Consilia,  Epistols, 
et  Observationes  ;  2.  Pharmacopceia,  varireque 
Medicamentorum  formulse.  He  wrote  also  a 
Dispensatory,  and  an  Apology  for  his  practice, 
against  the  faculty  at  Paris. 

MAYNE  (Jasper),  D.D.,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish poet  and  divine  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  was  educated  at  Oxford.  While  king 
Charles  I.  resided  at  Oxford,  he  was  one  of  the 
divines  appointed  to  preach  before  him.  He 
publisiied  in  1(347  a  piece  entitled  OxXo^t«xta, 
or.  The  people's  war  examined  accord  mg  to  the 
principles  of  reason  and  scripture.  In  1648  he 
was  deprived  of  his  studentship  at  Christ 
Churcii,  and  two  livings ;  but  was  restored  widi 
king  Charles  II.,  who  made  him  his  chaplain, 
and  archdeacon  of  Chichester;  which  posts  he 
held  till  he  died.  Dr.  Mayne  was  held  in  high 
esteem,  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  man  of  strict 
virtue  and  exemplary  behaviour.  In  his  younger 
years  he  wrote  two  plays,  viz.  1.  Amorous  War, 
a  tragi-comedy  ;  2.  The  City  Match,  a  comedy; 
printed  in  Dodsley's  collection,  vol.  10.  He  also 
published  a  poem  upon  the  naval  victory  by  the 
duke  of  York  over  the  Dutch,  printed  in  1665, 
and  translated  from  the  Greek  part  of  Lucian's 
Dialogues. 

MAYNWARING  (Arthur),  an  eminent  poli- 
tical writer  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  stu- 
died several  years  at  Oxford,  and  then  went  to 
Cheshire,  where  he  lived  some  time  with  his 
uncle  Mr.  I'rancis  Cholmondely,  a  gentleman 
attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  Here  he  pro- 
secuted his  studies  with  gi'eat  vigor  ;  and  coming 
up  to  London  applied  to  the  study  of  the  law. 
He  had  been  hitherto  very  zealous  in  anti-revo- 
lutional  principles,  and  wrote  several  pieces  in 
favor  of  king  James  II. :  but,  after  being  intro- 
duced to  the  duke  of  Somerset  and  the  earls  of 
Dorset  and  Burlington,  began  to  entertain  very 
different  notions  in  politics.  His  father  left  liim 
an  estate  of  nearly  t'BOO  a  year,  but  so  incumber- 
ed with  mortgages  that  the  interest  amounted  to 
almost  as  much  as  the  revenue.  After  the  peace 
he  went  to  Paris,  wiiere  he  became  acquainted 
with  M.  Boileau.  On  his  return  he  was  made 
a  commissioner  of  the  customs,  in  which  ])0st 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  and  indus- 
try. He  was  a  member  of  the  Kil-kat  Club, 
and  was  considered  as  one  of  its  chief  sui)ports 
by  his  pleasantry  and  wit.  In  the  beginning  of 
queen  Anne's  reign  the  lord  treasurer  Godol- 
phin  made  him  a  present  of  a  patent  for  tiic  oflice 
of  auditor  of  the  imposts,  vvortii  about  £2000  a 
year.  He  iiad  a  considerable  share  in  the  Med- 
ley, and  was  author  of  several  other  pieces.  Sir 
Kichard  Steele  dedicated  the  first  volume  of  the 
Tatler  to  him. 

MAYO,  a  county   in    the   jirovince  of  Con- 


np.ught  and  kingdom  of  Ireland,  bounded  on 
the  north  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on 
the  south  by  Oalway  county,  from  wiiich  it  is 
separated  by  tiie  noble  estuary  of  the  '  Killeries,' 
and  by  the  great  lakes  of  Corrih  and  Mask ;  on 
the  east  by  the  counties  of  Roscommon  and 
Sligo,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  is  divided  by 
the  Moy  River  and  Killala  Bay.  A  careful  and 
exact  map  of  this  county  and  laid  down  on  trigo- 
nometrical principles,  was  finished  in  1816  by 
Mr.  William  Bald  :  it  was  protracted  on  a  scale 
of  three  inches  to  an  English  mile,  for  tiie 
county,  and  of  four  incites  to  the  mile  for  the 
barony  maps.  The  superficial  contents  amount 
to  836,450  acres,  whicli  are  divided  into  nine 
baronies,  viz.  Burrishoole,  Carra,  Clanmorris, 
Costello,  Erris  half  barony,  Gallen,  Kilmaine, 
Murrisk,  Tyrawley.  The  number  of  parislies 
is  seventy-six,  and  of  townlands  13,260.  About 
10,000  cliildren  receive  the  benefit  of  education 
at  the  public  and  private  schools.  The  surface 
of  this  large  shire  is  undulating,  mountainous, 
adorned  with  many  beautiful  lakes  and  rivers 
some  of  the  latter  being  subterranean,  and  is 
remarkably  picturesque.  The  highest  of  the 
Mayo  Hills,  called  Knock-na-]\Iulrea,  attains  an 
elevation  of  2724  feet  above  sea  level ;  Nephin 
is  but  fifty-four  feet  lower;  and  the  beautiful 
hill  of  Croash  Patrick,  so  famed  in  story,  raises 
his  bold  clifis  from  the  swelling  waves  of  tlie 
Atlantic  to  a  height  of  2528  feet.  The  Bar- 
nagee  Hills  derive  peculiar  beauty  from  the 
irregularity  of  their  outline,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  cultivation  carried  almost  to  their  sum- 
mits. 

Much  of  this  great  county  is  at  present  unpro- 
fitable; the  inland  lakes  occupy  a  surfoce  of 
35,768  acres,  and  the  bogs  cover  an  area  of 
262,420.  The  peasantry  here  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  husbandry,  fishing,  and  the  manufacture 
of  linen  cloth.  The  northern  and  western  baro- 
nies are  in  a  wild  and  unprofitable  condition  : 
here  tillage  makes  but  slow  progress,  nor  were 
its  shores,  or  harbours,  or  maritime  population 
almost  accessible  by  land,  until  the  formation 
of  the  new  road  through  Erris  by  Mr.  Nimno : 
but  in  the  southern  baronies  tillage  now  begins 
to  supersede  pasturage.  The  coast  of  Mayo, 
singularly  adorned  with  islands,  whose  inha- 
bitants from  their  natural  position  appear  pecu- 
liarly calculated  for  a  seafaring  life,  is  found  to 
be  adjacent  to  valuable  fishing  banks.  Here 
cod,  hake,  ling,  herrings,  and  the  sun  fish  o, 
basking  shark,  are  taken  in  largo  quantities 
The  last  of  these  once  presented  a  prospect  of 
occupation  and  of  wealth  to  the  islanders  on 
this  bold  coast,  but  jjoverty  forbad  the  happy 
consequences ;  for  the  banks  which  these  iish 
visit  could  not  be  approached  by  such  miserable 
craft  as  the  fishermen  were  able  to  j)rocurc;  be- 
sides, the  distance  from  land,  and  the  want  of 
an  asylum  harbour  to  escape  to,  on  the  approach 
of  storm,  rendered  the  undertaking  in  tiie  high- 
est degree  perilous.  The  bounty  of  parliament , 
and  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  fishery 
board  acting  under  its  appointment,  have  now 
removed  the  danger  of  the  undertaking,  by  the 
erection  of  break-waters,  quays,  piers,  &,c.,  in 
the  deep  l)nys  and  creeks  along  the  coast :  vi/. 
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ill  the  Killeries,  Clew  Bay,  Black-sod  Bay,  Kil- 
luUa,  &c.  Tlie  beneficial  consequences  of  this 
measure  of  the  legislature  will  be  most  fully  de- 
monstrated by  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
boats,  and  of  hands  employed  in  Westport 
alone  in  1827,  viz.  of  the  former  1180,  of  the 
latter  5169. 

The  coarse  linen  manufacture  of  Mayo  lias 
improve  1  for  some  years  back  at  a  regular  and  a 
rapid  pace.  This,  probably,  is  attributable  to 
the  capiuilists  in  the  north  of  Ireland  directing 
their  attention  latterly  to  the  cotton  trade,  caus- 
ing thereby  a  tendency  in  the  Inien  manufacture 
lowards  the  western  counties  in  search  of  cheaper 
labor.  This  opens  a  field  also  for  the  introduc- 
tion and  growth  of  flax,  no  soil  being  better 
adapted  for  that  purpose  than  the  peat  of  tliis 
coast,  when  manured  by  the  calcareous  sea  sand 
which  is  found  here  in  great  abundance.  The 
resources  then  of  this  county  are  considerable : 
the  fisheries  which,  if  still  protected  by  the  va- 
luable board  which  may  be  said  to  have  created 
them,  wdl  nowhere  in  Ireland  be  more  produc- 
tive:  the  l.nen  manufacture,  even  now  highly 
profitable,  would  be  established  here  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  flax.  Agriculture  might  still  be  made 
to  contribute  largely  to  the  support  and  employ- 
ment of  the  people,  having  ample  facilities  of 
export  for  all  produce  of  that  description,  at  the 
noble  harbours  on  the  coast  of  this  county.  The 
chief  towns  of  Mayo  are  Castlebar,  Ballinrobe, 
Newport,  Clare,  Foxford,  Swineford,  Westport, 
Ballina,  and  Mayo.  Newport  possesses  an  ex- 
cellent harbour :  near  Westport  is  the  beautiful 
demesne  of  the  marquis  of  Sligo.  Ballina  en- 
joys the  most  extensive  and  profitable  salmon 
fishery  in  Ireland  :  and  to  Mayo  there  is  attach- 
ed much  historic  interest :  here  was  a  famous 
cathedral  and  university,  at  the  latter  of  which 
those  Saxon  youths  of  rank  who  were  converted 
to  Christianity  received  their  education,  amongst 
whom  are  numbered  Oswald,  and  Alfred  the 
Great,  of  England.  This  decayed  town  is  some- 
times called  «  Mayo  of  the  Saxons ;'  and  the 
ruins  of  the  university,  the  cathedral  and  the 
ancient  town,  may  still  be  traced.  Mayo  gives 
the  title  of  earls  to  the  famdy  of  '  Bourke.' 

Mayo,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  off 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  about  twenty-one 
miles  in  circumference,  with  a  rocky  coast, 
which,  on  the  north  and  north-east  side,  is  also 
full  of  shoals.  On  the  othe--  sides,  Dampier 
says,  the  only  danger  is  from  the  rocky  promon- 
tories, which  are  easily  avoided.  There  are  two 
hills  of  some  magnitude,  the  rest  ot  .he  island 
being  flat  and  barren,  and  laboring  under  an  ex- 
treme want  of  water.  The  only  valuable  com- 
modity which  it  products  is  salt,  evaporated  in  a 
large  bay  two  miles  in  length,  and  half  a  mile 
in  breadth,  communicating  with  the  sea  by  a 
narrow  channel,  through  wliich  the  water  enters 
only  at  high  tides.  The  natives  are  negroes 
subject  to  Portugal,  and  they  have  adopted  the 
Portuguese  language  ami  manners.  They  are 
extremely  poor.  At  one  time  we  exported  salt 
so  largely  from  this  place  as  to  detain  a  sliip  of 
war  here  to  protect  the  trade,  thirty  miles 
south  of  Bonavista.  I.onsr.  23°  8'  W.,  lat.  15° 
lo'  N. 


I.  s.  "i      Fr 

r,     J- Lat. 


Mav'oralty,      >  Lzt.  7)iajor.      The  chief  ma- 
May'ouess.        3  gistrate    of    a    corporation: 
oflSce  of  a  mayor:  lady  of  a  mayor. 

When  the  king  once  heard  it ;  out  of  anger, 
He  sent  command  to  the  lord  mayor  strait 
Te  stop  the  rumour.        Shakspeare .   Henri/  VIII, 
There  was  a  sharp  prosecution  against  Sir  Williani 
Capel,  for  misgovernment  in  his  mayoralty. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 
It  is  incorporated  with  the  mayoralty,  and  nameth 
burgesses  to  the  parliament.  Carew. 

The  mayor  locked  up  the  gates  of  the  city. 

Kuolles. 
Wou'dst  thou  not  rather  chuse  a  small  renown  , 
To  be  the  mayor  of  some  poor  paltry  town  ? 

Drydeu . 

Mayor,  anciently  meyer,  is  derived  from  the 
British  miret,  i.  e.  to  keep,  or  from  the  old  Eng- 
lish maier,  power,  from  the  Latin  major.  King 
Richard  1.  in  1189  changed  the  bailiff  of  Lon- 
don into  a  mayor,  and  king  John  made  the  bailiff 
of  king's  Lynn  a  mayor  in  1204.  Norfolk  did 
not  obtain  this  title  for  its  chief  magistrate  till 
1419,  the  seventh  year  of  king  Henry  V.,  since 
which  there  are  few  towns  of  note  but  have  had 
a  mayor  appointed.  Mayors  of  corporations 
are  justices  of  peace  pro  tempore,  and  they  are 
mentioned  in  several  statutes ;  but  no  person 
shall  bear  any  office  of  magistracy  concerning 
the  government  of  any  town,  corporation,  &c., 
who  has  not  received  the  sacrament  according 
to  the  church  of  England  within  one  year  before 
his  election,  and  who  shall  not  take  the  oaths  of 
supremacy,  &c.  If  any  person  intrudes  into  the 
office  of  mayor,  a  quo  warranto  lies  against  him, 
upon  which  he  shall  not  only  be  ousted,  but 
fined.  Where  tiie  mayor  of  a  corporation  is  not 
chosen  on  the  day  appointed  by  charter  the  next 
officer  in  place  shall,  the  day  after,  hold  a  court 
and  elect  one  ;  and,  if  there  be  a  default  or  omis- 
sion that  way,  the  electors  may  be  compelled  to 
choose  a  mayor,  by  a  writ  of  mandamus  from 
the  king's  bench.  Mayors,  or  other  magistrates 
of  a  corporation,  who' shall  voluntarily  absent 
themselves  on  the  day  of  election,  are  liable  to 
be  imprisoned,  and  disqualified  from  holding 
any  office  in  the  corporation.  The  office  of 
mayor  in  England  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
that  of  provost  in  Scotland. 

Mayor's  Courts.  To  the  lord  mayor  and 
city  of  London  belong  several  courts  of  judica- 
ture. The  highest  and  most  ancient  is  that  of 
the  hustings,  destined  to  secure  the  laws,  rights, 
franchises,  and  customs  of  the  city.  The  second 
is  a  court  of  request,  or  of  conscience.  The 
third  is  the  court  of  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men, where  also  die  sheriffs  sit :  to  which  may 
be  added  two  courts  of  sheriffs  and  the  court  of 
the  city  orphans,  whereof  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  have  the  custody.  Also  the  court  of 
common  councd,  which  is  a  court  or  assembly 
wherein  are  made  all  by-laws  which  bind  the 
citizens  of  London.  It  consists,  like  the  parlia- 
ment, of  two  houses  :  an  upper,  consisting  of 
the  lord  mayor  and  alderman ;  and  a  lower,  of 
a  number  of  common  council-men,  chosen  by  the 
several  wards,  as  representatives  of  the  body  of 
the  citizens.     In  the  court  of  common  council 
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are  made  laws  for  the  advancement  of  trade,  and 
committees  yearly  appo-'Ued,  &c.  But  acts 
made  by  them  are  to  have  che  assent  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen  by  stat.  11  Geo.  I.  Also 
the  chamberlain's  court,  where  every  thing  re- 
lating to  the  rents  and  revenues  of  the  city,  as 
also  tiie  affairs  of  servants,  apprentices,  &c.,  are 
transacted.  Lastly,  to  the  lord  mayor  belong 
the  court  for  the  conservation  of  the  river 
Thames  ;  another  of  gaol  delivery,  held  usually 
eight  times  a  year,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  tlie 
trial  of  criminals.  There  are  other  courts,  called 
wardmotes  or  meetings  of  the  wards  ;  and  courts 
of  halymote,  or  assemblies  of  tho  several  guilds 
and  fraternities. 

MAYOllGA,  a  cluster  of  three  or  four  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  the  largest  being 
about  sixty  miles  in  circuit.  They  were  disco- 
vered by  Don  Francisco  Antonio  Maurelia  in 
1780,  and  are  the  same  islands  which  were  vi- 
sited by  Edmunds  in  1791,  and  to  which,  in- 
ohidinj  several  others,  he  gave  the  name  of 
Howe's  Islands.  They  are  fertile  and  well  cul- 
tivated, producing  the  various  fruits  and  roots  of 
the  climate :  they  also  abound  in  the  cloth 
plant.  The  natives  are  tall  and  robust,  subject 
to  Otaheite,  which  sends  a  governor  iiere- 

MAYOW  (John),  LL.  D.,  a  learned  physi- 
cian, born  at  Cornwall  in  1645.  He  was  fellow 
of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford  ;  and,  though  he 
took  his  degrees  in  law,  practised  physic.  He 
was  a  celebrated  chemist,  and  his  works  were 
published  at  Oxford  in  8vo.  1674.  He  died  at 
London  in  1679. 

May-weed.  See  Anthemis. 
MAZA,  among  the  Athenians,  was  a  sort  of 
cake  made  of  flour  boiled  with  water  and  oil,  and 
set,  as  the  common  fare,  before  such  as  were  en- 
tertained at  the  public  expense  in  the  prytaneum 
or  common  hall. 

MAZAGAN,  or  Castillo  Real,  a  sea-port 
of  iMorocco,  built  in  1500  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  retained  it  till  1762.  A  small  dock  has  been 
formed,  but  large  vessels  must  anchor  nearly  six 
miles  out  at  sea  to  keep  clear  of  Cape  Azamore. 
This  place  once  carried  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  corn,  but  has  of  late  sunk  into  insignificance. 
The  Moors  have  in  some  instances  taken  away 
the  timber  of  the  houses,  and  left  the  walls.  The 
air  and  water  are  said  to  be  excellent.  Long. 
B°  46'  W.,  lat.  32°  54'  N. 

MAZAGONG,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  on  the 
island  of  Bombay,  inhabited  by  descrndants  of 
the  Portuguese.  It  has  two  Catholic  churches, 
and  a  dock  for  small  vessels.  The  mangoes  which 
grow  here  are  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world, 
especially  those  of  one  large  tree,  which  has  a 
guard  placed  over  it  during  the  fruit  season. 
This  was  frequently  the  rendezrous  of  the  Mogul 
fleet,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

MAZANDHRAN,  a  mountainous  province  of 
Persia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  It  abounds 
in  swamps  and  forests  of  oak  :  the  valleys  are 
also  fertile  in  the  finest  rear.  Sugar  and  silk  are 
also  produced  to  a  considerable  extent.  Winter 
and  spring  are  healthy  ;  but  the  summer  and 
autumnal  heats  cause  such  exhalations  from  the 
fens  and  marshes,  as  to  render  the  air  very  insa- 
lubrious, when  agues  and  dropsies   prevail  :  the 
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natives,  in  genera.,  have  a  sallow  and  bloated 
appearance.  Snow  falls,  but  never  lies  long; 
and  the  rivers  generally  overflow  in  summer. 
The  natives  have  been  reckoned  the  most  warlike 
in  Persia.  A  considerable  number  of  rivers  rise 
here  and  fall  into  the  Cas])ian,  but  none  have  a 
long  course.  The  commerce  is  considerable,  and 
the  villages  neatly  built.  Some  of  the  roads  are 
bad ;  but  there  is  a  causeway,  extending  about 
300  miles  from  Kisliar  to  Astrabad.  The  capital 
is  Sari ;  but  Balfrush  is  the  larger  town.  Fera- 
bad  and  Amul  are  also  chief  towns. 

MAZ'ARD,  n. s-     Fr.  machoire  ;  of  Lat.  mai- 
illa.     The  jaw. 

Now  my  lady  Womi's  chapless,  and  knockt  about 
the  mazard  with  a  sexton's  spade.  Sliakipeare. 

Where  thou  might'st  stickle  without  hazard 
Of  outrage  to  thy  liide  and  mazard.  Hudibms. 
MAZARINE  (Julius),  a  celebrated  cardinal 
and  prime  minister  of  France,  born  at  Piscina 
in  Abruzzo,  in  1602.  After  finishing  his  studies 
in  Italy  and  Spain  he  entered  into  the  service  of 
cardinal  Sachetts,  and  became  well  skilled  in 
political  economy,  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
princes  at  war  in  Italy.  Cardinal  Richelieu 
highly  esteemed  him  ;  as  did  also  cardinal  An- 
tonio, and  Louis  XIII.  who  procured  him  a 
cardinal's  hat  in  1641.  Richelieu  made  him 
one  of  the  executors  of  his  wdl;  and  during  the 
minority  of  Louis  XIV.  he  had  the  charge  of 
affairs.  At  last  he  became  an  object  of  envy  to 
the  nobility,  which  occasioned  a  civil  war ; 
whereupon  Mazarine  was  forced  to  retire,  a  price 
was  set  on  his  head,  and  his  library  sold.  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  afterwards  returned  to  the 
court  with  more  glory  than  ever ;  concluded  a 
peace  with  Spain,  and  a  marriage  treaty  between 
the  king  and  the  infanta.  This  treaty  is  reckoned 
his  master-piece  in  politics,  and  procured  him 
Louis's  entire  confidence :  but  at  last  his  con- 
tinual application  to  business  threw  him  into  a 
disease,  of  which  he  died  at  Vincennes,  in  1661. 
He  was  of  a  mild  and  affable  temper.  He 
possessed  at  one  time  the  bishopric  of  Metz,  and 
the  abbeys  of  St.  Arnauld,  St.  Clement,  and  St. 
Vincent;  that  of  St.  Dennis,  Clugny,  and  Vic- 
tor of  Marseilles ;  and  of  St.  Michael  at  Sois- 
sons.  He  founded  Mazarine  College,  or  the 
college  of  tlie  four  nations,  at  Paris.  A  collec- 
tion of  his  letters  was  ])ublished ;  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  1745,  in  2  vols.  12mo. 

MAZE,  n.  s.  k,  v.a.}      Sax.  mape,  a  whirl- 
Ma.'zy,  ndj  5  pool;    Belg.   ineiseu    is 

perplexity,  confusion,  mistake.  A  labyrinth  ; 
perplexing  state  or  contrivance;  uncertainty  or 
perplexity  of  mind  :  to  maze  is,  to  bewilder ; 
confuse  :  mazy,  confused  ;  perplexed. 

He  left  in  himself  nothing  but  a  maze  of  longmg, 
and  a  dungeon  of  sorrow.  Sidtieii. 

Much  was  I  mazed  to  see  this  monster  kind, 
In  hundred  forms  to  change  his  fearful  hue. 

Spcitser. 
While  they  study  how  to  bring  to  pass  that  reli- 
gion may  seem  but  a  matter  made,  they  lose  them- 
selves in  the  very  maze  o\  their  own  discoinsus,  as  if 
reason  did  even  purposely  forsake  them,  who  of  pur- 
pose forsake  God,  the  author  thereof.  Hooker 
1  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze. 
Haply  to  wive  and  thrive  as  best  I  may. 

Shakspraie. 
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Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 
In  thoutjlits  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate. 
Fixed  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

Millon. 
How  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 
Holling  on  orient  jx;arl  and  sands  of  gold, 
Willi  mazy  error,  under  pendant  shades. 
Ran  nectar.  W- 

For  want  of  this  all  human  wisdom,  was  so  blind 
and  lame — nothing  but  confusion  and  dissatisfaction 
arising  from  mere  ratiocination,  which,  being  desti- 
tute of  light  and  aid  from  heaven,  doth  ever  grope 
in  the  dark,  is  bewildered  in  mazes  of  intricacy, 
wherein  things  lie  involved.  Barrow. 

The  Lapitha;  to  chariots  add  the  state 
Of  bits  and  bridles,  taught  the  steed  to  bound, 
'I'o  run  the  ring  and  trace  the  mazy  round.  Driiden. 
'I'hc  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 
Puzzled  with  muzes  and  perplexed  with  error. 
Our  understanding  searches  them  in  vain. 

Addison. 
He,  like  a  copious  river,  poured  his  song 
O'er  all  the  mazes  of  enchanted  ground.     Thomson. 

As  some  must  trifle  away  age,  because  they  trifled 

away  youth,  others  must  labour   on  in  a  maze  of 

error,  because  they  have  wandered  there  too  long  to 

find  their  way  out.  Boliiigbroke, 

While  the  still  busy  world  is  treading  o'er 

The  paths  they  trod  five  thousand  years  before. 

Thoughtless  as  those  who  now  life's  mases  run. 

Of  earth  dissolved,  or  an  extinguished  sun. 

Young. 
]\IAZEIRA,  an  island  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Arabia,  about  sixty  miles  long  and  eight  broad. 
There  is  a  passage  between  it  and  the  iMain,  and 
it  has  a  Tillage  on  the  eastern  shore,  but  is  seldom 
visited  by  Europeans.  The  north  point  is  in 
long.  59^  40'  E.,  and  lat.  20°  35'  N. 

JMAZEPPA  (John),  ahetmanof  the  Cossacs, 
was  born  in  I'odolia,  of  a.  noble,  but  poor  Polish 
family,  and  became  page  to  the  king  John  Casi- 
mir.  An  intrigue  of  his  with  a  married  lady 
having  been  discovered  by  her  husband,  JNIazeppa 
was  fastened  to  the  back  of  a  wild  horse,  and 
left  to  his  fate :  lord  Byron  formed  his  poem 
of  this  name  on  this  fact.  The  animal  having 
been  bred  in  tlie  Ukraine  deserts  directed  his 
course  thither,  and  expiring  at  length  with  fa- 
tigue dropped  beneath  his  'miserable  rider,  who 
was  found  by  the  peasants  of  the  country  half 
dead.  Their  care,  however,  recovered  him,  and 
he  took  up  his  residence  here.  His  talents  soon 
raised  him  to  eminence,  and,  the  hetman  of  the 
Cossacs  having  in  1687  been  deposed,  Mazeppa 
was  elected  his  successor.  In  this  situation  he 
acquired  the  confidence  of  Peter  the  Great,  who 
bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  privy  counsellor,  and 
the  cordon  of  St.  Andrew.  Created  also  prince 
of  the  Ukraine,  he  entered  into  a  secret  league 
with  Charles  XII. ;  but  this  alliance  being  disco- 
vered, and  his  capital,  Batourin,  having  been 
taken,  he  was  obliged  to  join  the  Swedish  king 
who  was  advancing  towards  the  Ukraine.  The 
battle  of  Pultowa  was  the  result  of  his  counsels  ; 
after  which  he  took  refuge  at  Bender,  where  he 
died  in  1709. 

INIAZ'KIl,  71.  s.  Scot,  and  Teut.  masin  ;  Goth. 
munsur  ;  ^A<x.  inatser ;  V\^(A.  iiiai^arn.  A  drink- 
ing cup,  often  made  of  the  knotty  part  of  the 
maple. 


Then,  lo !   Perlgot,  the  pledge  which  I  plight, 
A  mazer  y  wrought  of  the  maple  ware. 

Wherein  is  enchased  many  a  fair  fight 
Of  bears  and  tigers  that  make  fierce  war.     Spenser. 

Virgil  observes,  like  Theocritus,  a  just  decorum, 
both  of  the  subject  and  persons,  as  in  the  third  pas- 
toral, where  one  of  his  shepherds  describes  a  bowl, 
or  mazer,  curiously  carved.  Urydmi. 

MAZZARA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di 
Mazzara,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  it3 
churches  and  convents.  It  has  also  an  hospital, 
a  great  public  school,  and  a  Monte  di  Pieta,  or 
public  pawn  shop.  It  exports  brandy,  wine, 
oil,  and  soda.  The  harbour  is  large,  but  exposed. 
■  Forty-five  miles  south-west  of  Palermo.  Long. 
12°  28'  E.,  lat.  37°  46'  N. 

Mazzara,  Val  di,  one  of  the  three  provinces 
of  Sicily,  comprises  the  western  and  most  nar- 
row part  of  the  island,  and  is  surrounded  on  the 
nortli,  south,  and  west,  by  the  Mediterranean. 
On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  Val  di  Noto, 
and  the  Val  de  Demona.  Its  territorial  extent  is 
computed  at  three-eighths  of  the  island,  or  about 
4700  square  miles.  Intersected  by  several  chains 
of  mountains,  it  is  still  on  the  whole  the  most 
fertile  part  of  Sicily ;  and  produces  corn,  flax, 
hemp,  and  fruits.  Its  fisheries,  particularly  of 
tunnies  and  sardels,  are  extensive.  The  winds 
from  the  sea  greatly  counteract  the  excessive  heats 
of  summer.  The  capital  of  this  province,  and  of 
tlie  whole  island,  is  Palermo.  Inhabitants  about 
640,000. 

ME, /)ro?j.  Sax.  me,  micr;  Goth,  meig,  me; 
Dan.  711  ij ;  Span.,  Port.,  and  Latin,  )ne  ;  Gr. 
fiE.  The  objective  case  of  I ;  sometimes  quaintly 
used  for  I  and  as  an  expletive, as  in  'me  thinks;' 
'  I  followed  me  close.' 

He  presently,  as  greatness  knows  itself. 
Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 
jMade  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor. 

Shakspeare. 

He  thrust  me  himself  into  the  company  of  three  or 
four  gentlemanlike  dogs,  under  the  duke's  table.  Id. 

I  followed  me  close,  came  in  foot  and  hand,  and, 
with  a  thought,  seven  of  the  eleven  I  paid.         Id. 

Ale  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love. 
Than  my  unpleased  eye  sees  your  courtesy.         Id. 
Me,  only  me,  the  hand  of  fortune  bore. 

Unblessed  to  tread  an  interdicted  shore.        Pope. 

I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground  ; 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep, 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  gold 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned. 

Coirper. 

MEACO,  a  city  of  Niphon,  in  Japan,  for- 
merly the  metropolis  of  that  empire;  and  said  to 
have  been  at  that  time  twenty  miles  long  and 
nine  broad.  It  is  still  the  ecclesiastical  capital 
of  Japan.  The  temples  are  magnificent,  and 
the  imperial  palace  a  species  of  town.  Including 
those  attached  to  the  court,  and  the  monks  and 
nuns  (who  amount  to  52,000),  the  whole  number 
of  inhabitants  is  529,000.  Meaco  is  the  centre 
of  all  the  literature  and  science  of  the  empire, 
the  imperial  almanack  being  printed  here,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  books  of  the  empire.  A 
number  of  the  finer  Kianufacures,  particularly 
japan-work,  painting,  carving,  Sec,  are  also  car- 
ried on.     Long.  153°  30'  E.,  lat.  35°  24'  N. 
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MKA'COCK,  71.  s.  &  adj.  Fr.  mes  coq. — Skin- 
ner. An  uxorious  or  effeminate  man;  tame; 
cowardly. 

'Tis  a  world  to  see, 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacocli  wretch  cap  make  the  curstest  shrew. 

Shaksjieare. 

MEAD,  n.  5.  ")    Sax.  meed,  Tnae*&4&.  maeS, 

Mead'ow,  S  mowed ;  Teut.  mud.  From 

MEADOw-SAFrp.oN.  J  Mow,  wiiich  see.     That 

vrhich  is  mowed  ;  a  grass-field  kept  for  mowing; 

any  grassy  or  watery  ground.      JNIeadow-satfron 

is  defined  below. 

Where  all  things  in  common  do  rest, 
Corne  feeld  with  the  pasture  and  mead, 
Yet  what  doth  it  stand  you  instead  t 

Tusser's  Husbandry. 
Paints  her,  'lis  true,  with  the  same  hand  which 
spreads. 
Like  glorious  colours,  through  the  flow'ry  meads. 
When  lavish  Nature  with  her  best  attire 
Clothes  the  gay  spring,  the  season  of  desire. 

Waller. 
A  band  select  from  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen,  and  fair  kine. 
From  a  fat  meadow  ground. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Yet  ere  to-morrow's  sun  shall  shew  his  head. 
The  dewy  paths  of  meadows  we  will  tread, 
For  crowns  and  chaplets  to  adorn  thy  bed. 

Dri/den. 
His  art  survived  the  waters  ;  and  ere  long. 
When  man  was  multiplied  and  spread  abroad 
In  tribes  and  clans,  and  had  begun  to  call 
These  meadows  and  that  range  of  hills  his  own. 
The  tasted  sweets  of  property  begat 
Desire  of  more.  Cowper. 

The  meadow-saffron  hath  a  flower,  consisting  of 
one  leaf,  shaped  like  a  lily,  rising  in  form  of  a  small 
tube,  and  is  gradually  widened  into  six  segments  ; 
It  has  likewise  a  solid  bulbous  root,  covered  with  a 
membranous  skin.  Miller. 

Mead,  7J.S.  Sax.  rascbo;  Goth,  maid ;  Swed. 
miotd ;  Belg.  and  Pol.  miod,  meede ;  Rus.  iniodh; 
all  perhaps  of  Gr.  fitBv,  wine.  A  fermented 
drink  made  of  Honey  and  water.     See  below. 

Though  not  so  solutive  a  drink  as  mead,  yet  it  will 
be  more  grateful  to  the  stomach.  Bacon. 

He  sheers  his  over-burdened  sheep  ; 
Or  mead  for  cooling  drink  prepares, 
Of  virgin  honey  in  the  jars.  Dri/den. 

Mead  is  a  wholesome  agreeable  liquor,  and 
was  anciently  much  used  in  Britain.  One  of 
the  best  methods  of  preparing  mead  is  as  follows : 
into  twelve  gallons  of  water  slip  the  whites  of 
six  eggs ;  mixing  these  well  together,  and  to  the 
mixture  adding  twenty  pounds  of  honey.  Let 
.the  liquor  boil  an  hour,  and  when  boiled  add 
cinnamon,  ginger,  cloves,  mace,  and  rosemary. 
As  soon  as  it  is  cold  put  a  spoonful  of  yeast  to  it, 
and  tun  it  up,  keeping  the  vessel  filled  as  it 
works :  when  it  has  done  working  stop  it  up 
close,  and  bottle  it  off.  Then  deposit  it  in  a 
cellar  of  cool  temperature  for  six  or  eight  months. 
Some  prefer  it  without  the  aromatic  spices. 
Thorley  advises  to  put  three  pounds  of  the  finest 
honey  to  one  gallon  of  water,  and  two  lemon 
peels  to  each  gallon  ;  boil  it  half  an  hour,  scum 
it  well ;  then  put  in,  while  boiling,  lemon  peel ; 
work  it  with  yeast.  Let  it  stand  five  or  six  months, 
and  bottle  it  off  for  use.  If  it  is  to  be  kept  for 
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years,  put  four  pounds  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
This,  he  adds,  will  equal  the  best  foreign  wine. 
It  is  still  used  at  festivals  in  the  western  parts  of 
the  island.  It  is  esteemed  more  wholesome  than 
any  of  the  spirits  now  in  common  use ;  and, 
when  properly  kept,  equals  Tokay  in  strength 
and  flavor. 

Mead  (Richard),  M.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.,  a  cele- 
brated English  physician,  antiquarian,  and  natu- 
ralist, born  at  Stepney,  where  his  father  had  been 
minister.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  Richard  was 
sent  to  Utreciit,  where  he  studied  three  years 
under  Grjevius ;  and  then  choosing  the  profession 
of  physic,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  the  famous  Pitcairn  on 
medicine,  and  of  Herman  on  botany.  Having 
also  spent  three  years  in  these  studies,  he  went 
with  his  brother  and  two  other  gentlemen  to 
Italy,  and  at  Padua  took  his  degree  of  M.  D. 
and  Phil.  D.  in  1695.  Afterwards  he  spent 
some  time  at  Naples  and  Rome;  and  returning 
home  in  1696  settled  at  Stepney,  where  he 
married,  and  practised  physic  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  1703,  Dr.  Mead  having  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Bonomo's 
discoveries  relating  to  the  cutaneous  worms  that 
generate  the  itch  (inserted  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions),  he  was  chosen  F.  R.  S.  He  was 
soon  after  elected  physician  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  and  employed  by  the  surgeons  to  read 
anatomical  lectures  in  their  hall,  which  obliged 
him  to  remove  into  the  city.  In  1707  he  received 
a  diploma  of  IVL  D.  from  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford ;  and  being  patronised  by  Dr.  Radcliffe,  he 
succeeded  him  on  his  death,  at  his  house  in 
Bloomsbury  Square,  and  in  the  greatest  part  of 
his  business.  In  1727  he  was  made  physician 
to  king  George  II.,  whom  he  had  served  in  that 
capacity  while  prince  of  Wales ;  and  afterwards 
his  two  sons-in-law.  Dr.  Nichols  and  Dr.  Wilmoi 
were  appointed  his  coadjutors.  He  was  intimate 
with  Garth,  Arbuthnot,  and  Freind ;  and  kept 
up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  great 
Boerhaave,  who  had  been  his  fellow-studenl  at 
Leyden.  He  caused  the  beautiful  and  splendid 
edition  of  Thuanus's  history  to  be  published  in 
1713,  in  7  vols,  folio  ;  and  by  his  assiduity  Mr. 
Sutton's  invention  of  drawing  foul  air  from 
ships,  &c.,  was  carried  into  execution,  and  the 
ships  in  his  majesty's  navy  provided  with  this 
useful  machine.  During  nearly  fifty  years  he 
was  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  winch  brought 
him  one  year  above  £7000,  and  for  several  years 
between  X.^OOO  and  £6000.  His  library  con- 
sisted of  10,000  volumes,  of  which  his  Latin, 
Greek,  and  oriental  MSS.,  formed  an  important 
part.  He  had  a  gallery  for  his  pictures  and 
antiquities,  which  cost  him  great  sums.  His 
reputation  was  so  universally  established,  that  he 
corresponded  with  all  the  principal  literati  in 
Europe.  Even  the  king  of  Naples  sent  for  a 
complete  collection  of  his  works  ;  and  in  return 
made  him  a  present  of  the  first  two  volumes  of 
Signior  Bajardi,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
first  specimen  of  the  antiquities  of  Herculaneum. 
That  prince  also  invited  him  to  his  palace,  to 
show  him  those  valuable  monuments  of  antiquity ; 
and  nothing  but  his  great  age  prevented  his 
accepting  of  an  invitation  so  suited  to  his  taste. 
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He  wrote,  besides  the  above  works,  1  A  Treatise 
on  the  Scurvy.  2.  De  Variolis  et  Morbillis  Dis- 
sertatio.  3  Mcdica  Sacra :  sive  de  Morbis 
Insignioribus,  qui  in  Bibliis  Memorantur,  Com- 
meiitarius.  4.  Monita  et  Praecepta  Medica. 
5.  A  Discourse  concerning  Pestilential  Contagion, 
and  the  Methods  to  be  used  to  prevent  it.  His 
Latin  works  were  translated  into  English  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Stack.  He  died  February  16th, 
1754. 

Meadow  is  pasture  or  grass  land,  annually 
mown  for  hay,  but  more  particularly  applied  to 
low  lands  too  moist  for  cattle  grazing  on  in 
winter,  without  spoiling  the  sward.  The  best 
lands  for  meadow  are  those  of  a  rich  soil,  situ- 
ated on  a  gentle  declivity,  in  the  vicinity  of 
running  water.  To  form  the  best  meadow,  six 
kinds  of  grass  and  two  of  clover  should  be 
sown.  The  seeds  should  be  mixed  together  in 
the  following  proportions,  viz.  of  meadow  fescue 
grass  (festuca  pratensis)  four  parts  :  of  meadow 
fox-tail  grass  (alopecurus  pratensis)  four  :  smooth 
stalked  meadow  grass  (poa  pratensis)  two : 
roughish  meadow  grass  (poa  trivialis)  two : 
crested  dog's-tail  grass  (cynosurus  cristatus)  one : 
sweet  scented  spring  grass  (anthoxanthum  odo- 
ratum)  one :  white  or  Dutch  clover  (trifolium 
repens)  two :  common  or  red  clover  (trifolium 
pratense)  two.  Of  these  seeds  sow  three  bushels 
on  an  acre  in  rows  for  the  convenience  of  hoeing. 
Towards  the  end  of  August,  or  early  in  Septem- 
ber, it  will  be  necessary  to  weed  and  thin  the 
grasses  occasionally,  and  also  to  roll  tl  em  in  the 
spring.  If  the  soil  be  previously  cleared  from 
all  noxious  weeds  and  plants,  these  grasses  will 
in  two  years  form  an  excellent  meadow.  But,  in 
case  it  be  required  to  seed  a  piece  of  land  imme- 
diately, and  tlie  valuable  grasses  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, tlie  following  seeds  are  recommended  : 
broad  clover,  or  cow  grass  ;  white  clover,  trefoil, 
rye-grass,  and,  if  the  soil  be  sufficiently  dry, 
burnet.  On  clean  tilth,  they  will,  in  a  few  years, 
present  a  good  meadow ;  as  the  clover  and  rye- 
grass, in  the  first  or  second  year,  produce  ample 
swathe  for  mowing  :  next  they  will  be  succeeded 
by  a  luxuriant  crop  of  the  white  clover  and  tre- 
foil, united  with  the  natural  grasses  of  the  soil. 
Grass  seeds  ought  to  be  sown  during  moist  wea- 
ther, either  in  the  summer  or  in  autumn,  after 
turnips,  or  any  other  hoeing  crop  ;  for  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  prepare  for  them  a  fine 
clean  tilth.  On  the  approach  of  winter  the 
young  crop  should  be  slightly  covered  with  long 
stable  dung,  old  khatch,  or  even  sand,  earth,  or 
any  other  manure.  The  land  ought,  likewise,  to 
be  occasionally  cleared  of  the  weeds,  togettier 
with  their  roots,  and  the  vacant  spot  fresh  seeded. 
In  laying  lands  down  for  meadows,  old  turf  must 
be  uniformly  broken  up,  by  paring  and  burning, 
when  it  is  to  be  sown  with  new  grasses  ;  but  such 
soils  OS  have  been  completely  exhausted  by  suc- 
cessive crops  of  corn  should  first  be  laid  dry,  and 
diligently  cleaned  ;  then  sown  with  proper  her- 
bage, top-dressed,  and  manured  for  the  space  of 
two  or  three  years ;  in  consequence  of  which 
they  will  recover  their  former  fertility.  Lastly, 
the  operation  of  rolling  meadows  in  the  spring, 
especially  such  as  have  been  watered,  ought 
never  to  be  omitted.     The  most  proper  time  for 


this  purpose  is  the  beginning  o:  ir.iddle  of  Fe- 
bruary, after  the  land  has  been  laid  dry  for  a 
week.  Rolling  prepares  the  grass  for  being  cut 
close  to  the  surface  when  mown  ;  which  is  a  cir- 
cumstance of  considerable  importance ;  because 
the  ant-hills,  and  other  little  elevations,  are  thus 
pressed  close  to  the  ground,  and  many  incon- 
veniences will  be  thereby  effectually  removed. 
An  improvement  in  agriculture,  by  watering  of 
meadows,  has  of  late  come  much  into  use.  See 
Rural  Economy. 

MEA'GER,  adj.icv.n.  3     Sax.maB3er;Belg. 
Mea'gerness,  n.s.         5  and    Teut.     mager ; 
Goth,  megur ;  Fr.  maigre ;  Ital.  and  Spun.  ;««gro. 
Lean  ;  withered;  wanting  flesh:  to  make  lean. 
Thou  art  so  lean  and  meagre  waxen  late, 
That  scarce  thy  legs  uphold  thy  feeble  gate. 

Hubberd. 
It  cannot  be,  that  I  should  be  so  shamefully  be- 
trayed,  and  as  a   man  meagered  with  long  watching 
and  painful  labour,  laid  himself  down  to  sleep. 

Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks. 
Meagre  were  his  looks. 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones. 

Shakspeare. 
Poynings,  the  better  to  make  compensation  of  the 
meageniess  of  his  service  in  the  wars  by  acts  of  peace, 
called  a  parliament.  Bacon. 

Fierce  famine  with  her  meagre  face, 
And  fevers  of  the  fiery  race, 
In  swarms  the  oftending  wretch  surround. 
All  brooding  on  the  blasted  ground : 
And  limping  death,  lashed  on  by  fate. 
Comes  up  to  shorten  half  our  date.       Dryden. 
Whatsoever  their  neighbour  gets,   they  lose,  and 
the  very  bread  that  one  eats,  makes  t'other  meugre. 

L'Estrange. 
Heaven  stands  absolved   by  vengeance  on   their 
pen, 
And  marks  the  murderers  of  fame  from  men : 
Through  meagre  jaws  they  draw  their  venal  breath, 
A.S  ghastly  as  their  brothers  in  Macbeth.        Young. 

MEAK,  n.  s.  Ital.  hak.  A  hook  for  cutting 
peas. 

A  meake  kr  the  pease,  and  to  swing  up  the  brake. 

Tusser. 

MEAL,  )t.  s.  Sax.  male  ;  Gothic,  Swed.  and 
Teut.  mat ;  Belg.  tnaal.  A  regular  repast ;  the 
food  eaten ;  a  part  or  fragment  (>«««/  is  also  p 
devourer). 

Boaz  said  unto  her,  at  meaZ-time,  Come,  eat,  and 
dip  thy  morsel.  Kuth  ii.  14. 

Give  them  great  meals  of  beef,  and  iron  and  steel ; 
they  will  eat  like  wolves,  and  fight  like  devils. 

Shakspeare.   Henry  V. 
Let  both  worlds  disjoint,  and  all  things  suffer. 
Ere  we  will  eat  onv  meal  in  fear.  Id.  Macheth. 

That  yearly  rent  is  still  paid  into  the  hanaper, 
even  as  the  former  casualty  itself  was  wont  to  be,  in 
parcel  tneal,  brought  in  and  answered  there.  Bacon. 

A  man  that  comes  hungry  to  his  meal  feeds  hear- 
tily on  the  meat  set  before  him,  not  regarding  the 
metal,  or  form  of  the  platter,  wherein  it  is  served. 

Bp.  Hall. 
They  made  m'  a  miser's  feast  of  happiness. 
And  could  not  furnish  out  another  meal. 

Dryden. 
The  quantity  of  aliment  necessary  to  keep  the  ani- 
mal in  a  due  state  of  vigour,  ought  to  be  divided  into 
7neals  at  proper  intervals.        Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 
Then  grudge  not  her  temperate  meals, 
Nor  a  benefit  blame  as  a  theft ; 
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iiiier  iiont'Y  nor  \vu\  vvuuiu  iic  ii^ii.    \^uwyi:r, 

L  ,  n.  s.  Scv.a.  '\  Sax.  mela,  melajje  ; 
l'man,  n.s.  f  Teut.  meld;  Dan&  Belg. 
Lr,  adj.  Imeel;    Arm.  and  Goth. 

LY-MOUTHED.    J  Vial,    ffom  Goth.  muUi, 


Since,  stole  she  not  all  that  she  steah, 
Neitiier  hont'v  nor  \vu^  would  lie  left.   Coiirper, 

Meal  ,  n.  s.  Scv.a.  ^      Sax.    mela,    melajje  ; 

Meal' 

Mealy, 

Mealy- 
to  grind  into  small  pieces.  The  flour  of  corn 
as  first  ground  ;  Fr.  meler;  to  mingle.  Meahnan 
is  a  dealer  in  meal.  Mealy,  having  the  taste, 
qualities,  or  sprinkled  appearance  of  meal. 
Mealy-mouthed  is  tender  mouthed,  as  horses 
when  they  are  fed  with  bruised  corn  or  meal. 

W^ere  he  mealed 
With  that  which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous. 

Shakspeare. 

In  the  bolting  and  shifting  of  near  fourteen  years 
of  such  power  and  favour,  all  that  came  out  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  pure  and  fine  meal,  but  must 
have  a  mixture  of  padar  and  bran  in  this  lower  age 
of  human  fragility.  IVotton. 

With  four  wings,  as  ail  farinaceous  and  mealy- 
winged  animals,  as  butterflies  and  moths.    Browne. 

An  old  weasel  conveys  himself  into  a  meal  tub  for 
the  mice  to  come  to  her,  since  she  could  not  go  to 
them.  L'Estrans;e. 

She  was  a  fool  to  be  mealy-mouthed  where  nature 
speaks  so  plain.  Id. 

The  mealy  parts  of  plants  dissolved  in  water  make 
too  viscid  an  aliment.  Arhuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Like  a  gay  insect  in  his  summer  shine. 

The  fop  light  fluttering  spreads  his  mea/y  wings. 

Thomson. 

Meal  is  the  flour  of  grain.  The  meal  or 
flour  of  Britain  is  the  finest  and  whitest  in  the 
world.  The  French  is  usually  browner,  and  the 
German  browner  than  that.  Our  flour  keeps 
well  with  us,  but  in  carrying  abroad  it  often  con- 
tracts dampness,  and  becomes  bad.  All  flour  is 
subject  to  breed  worms  ;  these  are  white  in  the 
white  flour,  and  brown  in  the  brown  :  they  are 
tiierefore  not  always  distinguishable  by  the  eye  ; 
but  wiien  the  flour  feels  damp,  and  smells  rank 
and  musty,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  they 
abound  in  it.  The  color  and  the  weight  are  the 
two  things  which  denote  the  value  of  meal  or 
flour ;  the  whiter  and  the  heavier  it  is,  cseteris 
paribus,  the  better  it  always  is.  Pliny  mentions 
these  two  characters  as  the  marks  of  good  flour; 
and  tells  us  that  Italy,  in  his  time,  produced  the 
finest  in  the  world.  It  was,  indeed,  famous  be 
fore  his  time  for  this  produce ;  and  the  Greeks 
celebrated  it.  Sophocles,  in  particular,  says  that 
no  flour  is  so  white  and  so  good  as  that  of  Italy. 
The  corn  of  Italy,  however,  has  lost  much  of  its 
reputation  since  that  time.  The  reason  seems  to 
be,  that  the  whole  country  being  full  of  sulphur, 
alum,  vitriol,  and  bitumens,  the  air  may  have  in 
time  affected  them  so  far  as  to  make  them  diff"use 
themselves  through  the  earth,  and  render  it  less 
fit  for  vegetation  ;  and  the  taking  fire  of  some  of 
these  inflammable  minerals,  as  has  sometimes 
Happened,  is  alone  sufficient  to  alter  the  nature 
of  all  the  land  about  the  places  where  they  are.. 
The  flour  of  Britain,  though  it  pleases  by  its 
whiteness,  yet  wants  some  of  the  other  qualities 
valuable  in  flour ;  the  bread  that  is  made  of  it  is 
brittle,  and  does  not  hold  together,  but  after 
keeping  a  few  days  becomes  hard  and  dry  as  if 
made  of  chalk,  and  is  full  of  cracks  in  all  parts  ; 
which  is  a  great  disadvantage  when  it  is  intended 


for  the  service  of  an  army,  where  there  is  no 
baking  every  day,  but  the  bread  of  one  baking 
must  necessarily  be  kept  a  long  time.  Tiie 
flour  of  the  late  province  of  Picardy  is  very 
like  that  of  Britain;  and,  after  it  has  been 
kept  some  time,  is  found  improper  for  making 
into  paste  or  dough.  The  French  must  either 
use  it  immediately  on  the  grinding,  or  mix  it 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  flour  of  Brit- 
tany, which  is  coarser,  but  more  unctuous  and 
fatty;  but  neither  of  these  kinds  keeps  well. 
The  flour  of  almost  any  country  will  do  for  home 
consumption,  as  it  may  be  always  fresh  ground ; 
but  great  care  must  be  used  in  selecting  it  to  send 
it  abroad,  or  furnish  ships  with  it.  The  saline 
humidity  of  the  sea-air  rusts  metals,  and  fouls 
every  thing  on  board,  if  great  care  be  nut  taken 
in  preserving  them.  This  also  makes  the  floui 
damp  and  mouldy,  and  is  often  the  occasion  of 
its  breeding  insects,  and  being  wholly  spoiled. 
The  flour  of  some  places  is  found  to  keep  better 
at  sea  than  that  of  others  ;  and  the  whole  caution 
needs  only  be  to  carry  the  flour  of  those  places. 
Tiius  the  French  find  that  the  flour  of  the  ci-de- 
vant provinces  of  Poitou,  Normandy,  and  Gui- 
enne,  all  bear  the  sea-carriage  extremely  well  ■, 
and  they  make  a  considerable  advantage  by 
carrying  them  to  America.  The  next  care  is  to 
preserve  it  in  the  ships ;  the  keeping  it  dry  is 
the  grand  consideration  in  regard  to  this;  tlie 
barrels  in  which  it  is  put  up  ought  to  be 
made  of  dry  and  well-seasoned  oak,  and  not  to 
be  larger  than  to  hold  2  cwt.  at  the  most.  If 
the  wood  of  the  barrels  have  any  sap  remaining 
in  it,  it  will  moisten  and  spoil  the  flour ;  and  no 
wood  is  so  proper  as  oak  for  making  the  bins 
and  other  vessels  for  keeping  flour,  since,  when 
once  well  dried  and  seasoned,  it  will  not  contract 
humidity  afterwards.  The  beech  wood,  of  which 
some  make  their  bins  for  flour,  is  never  tho- 
roughly dry,  but  always  retains  some  sap.  The 
fir  gives  the  flour  a  taste  of  turpentine ;  and 
the  ash  is  always  subject  to  be  eaten  by  worms. 
The  oak  is  preferable,  being  free  from  all  these 
faults. 

MEAN,  adj.  -\  Sax.  ma^ne  ;  Teut.  mein  ; 
Mean'ly,  adv.  \  Goth.  mu)ig,m3.ny  (i.  e.  the 
Mean'ness,  n.  X.  3  many  or  crowd).  Low  in 
rank  or  birth  ;  vulgar ;  base  ;  spiritless  ;  low  in 
any  good  quality  ;  contemptible.  Meanly  is, 
without  dignity  or  excellence ;  jioorly.  Meanness, 
lowness ;  sordidness ;  want  of  excellence  or 
dignity. 

She  was  stricken  with  most  obstinate  love  to  a 
young  man  but  of  mean  parentage,  in  her  father's 
court,  named  Antiphilus  ;  so  mean,  as  that  he  was 
but  the  son  of  her  nurse,  and  by  that  means,  without 
other  desert,  became  known  of  her.  Sidnei/. 

Some  things  are  good,  yet  in  so  mean  a  degree  of 
goodness,  that  many  are  only  not  disapproved  nor 
disallowed  of  God  for  them.  Hooker. 

The  minister's  greatness  or  mea7mess  of  knowledge 
to  do  other  things,  standeth  in  this  place  as  a  stran- 
ger, with  whom  our  form  of  Common  Prayer  hath 
nothing  to  do.  Id. 

Let  pale-faced  fear  keep  with  the  ?«ean-born  man, 
And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart.      Shakspeare. 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow-wings  : 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  mcum^r  creatures  kings. 

•       Id. 
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The  lands  be  not  holJen  of  her  majesty,  but  by  a 
mean  tenure  in  soccage,  or  by  knight's  service  at  the 
most.  Bacon. 

By  this  extortion,  he  suddenly  grew  from  a  mean 
to  a  mighty  estate,  insomuch  that  his  ancient  inheri- 
tance being  not  one  thousand  marks  yearly,  he  be- 
came able  to  dispend  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Dalies  on  Ireland. 
French  wheat  is  bearded,  and  requireth  the  best 
soil,  recompensing  the  satnewitli  a  profitable  plenty  ; 
and  not-wheat,  so  termed  because  it  is  unbearded,  is 
contented  with  i  meujier  earth,  and  contenting  witii  a 
suitable  gain.  Carew. 

The  Persian  state  will  not  end\ire  a  king 
So  meanli/  born.  Denliam's  Sophy. 

It  was  the  winter  wild. 
While  the  heaven-born  child. 
All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies. 

Milton. 
No  other  nymphs  have  title  to  men's  hearts, 
But  as  their  meanness  larger  hopes  imparts.    ]Valler. 
Can  you  imagine  I  so  mean  could  prove, 
To  save  my  life  by  changing  of  my  love  ! 

Dry  den. 
The  Roman  legions  and  great  Caesar  found 
Our  fathers  no  mean  foes.  Philips. 

The  name  of  servants  has  been  reckoned  to  imply 
a  certain  meanness  of  mind,  as  well  as  lowness  of 
condition.  South. 

This  figure  is  of  a  later  date  by  the  meanness  of  the 
workmansliip.  Addison  on  Italy. 

Would  you  meanly  thus  rely 
On  power,  you  know,  I  must  obey  ?        Prior. 
We  fast,  not  to  please  men,   nor  to  promote  any 
mean,  worldly  interest.  Smalridge's  Sermons. 

I  have  sacrificed  much  of  my  own  self-love,  in 
preventing  not  only  many  mean  things  from  seeing 
the  light,  but  many  which  I  thought  tolerable. 

Pope. 
Our  kindred,  and  our  very  names,  seem  to  have 
something  desirable  in  them:  we  cannot  bear  to  have 
Dthers  think  meanly  of  them,  Watts's  Logiclt. 

Mean,  n.  s.  &  flf/;.■^     Fr.  moyen,  mesne;  Gr. 
Mean'ly,  adv.  i^fnaoQ;  Lat.  medium.    A 

Mean'time,  adv.      i  measure   or  instrument 
Mean'wiiile.  3  used  to  produce  an  end; 

method;  interval;  revenue:  as  an  adjective, 
middle;  moderate;  intervenin<:;  in  space  or  time. 
The  substantive,  as  Dr.  .Tohnson  says,  is  often 
used  in  the  plural,  '  and  by  some,  not  very  gram- 
matically, with  an  adjective  singular :'  meanly, 
in  this  sense,  is  moderately  ;  in  a  middlinp;  man- 
ner. '  By  all  means'  is  a  phrase  signifying, 
without  doubt  or  hesitation ;  '  by  no  means'  is 
its  direct  opposite :  meantime  and  meanwhile, 
both  mean  in  the  intervening  time. 

.\nd  thei  wenten  out  of  the  cytee  and  camen  to 
him,  in  the  mene  while  hise  disciplis  preieden  him, 
end  seiden,  Mastir,  ete.  Wiclif.  Jon.  iv. 

In  the  mean  while  the  heaven  was  black  with 
clouds  and  wind,  and  there  was  a  great  rain. 

1  Kings  xviii.  45. 

Dr.  Metralfe,  master  of  St.  John's  College,  a  man 
mennlu  learned  himself,  but  not  meanly  afFectioned  to 
set  forward  learning  in  others.  Ascham. 

He  saw  this  gentleman,  one  of  the  properest  and 
best-grace!  men  that  ever  1  saw,  being  of  middle  age 
and  a  mean  stature.  Sidney. 

Pamela's  noble  heart  would  needs  gratefully  make 
known  the  valiant  mean  of  her  safety.  Id. 

He  tempering  goodly  well 

Their  contrary  dislikes  with  loved  means, 

Did  place  them  all  in  order,  and  compell 


To  keep  themselves  within  their  sundry  reigns. 
Together  linked  with  adamantine  chains. 

Spenser 
But  sith  this  wretched  woman  overcome. 
Of  anguish  rather  than  of  crime  hath  been, 
Reserve  her  cause  to  the  eternal  doom. 
And  in  the  mean  vouchsafe  her  honourable  tomb. 

Id. 
As  long  as  that  which  Christians  did  v.'as  good, 
and  no  way  subject  to  just  reproof,  their  virtuous 
conversation  was  a  mean  to  work  the  heathens'  con- 
version unto  Christ.  Hooker. 
Oft  'tis  seen 
Our  mean  securities,  and  our  mere  defects. 
Prove  our  commodities. 

Sliakspeare.  King  Lear. 
Temperance  with  golden  square, 
Betwixt  them  both  can  measure  out  a  mean. 

Shakspeare. 
I'll  devise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converse  and  business 
i\Iay  be  more  free.  Id.  Othello. 

The  more  base  art  thou, 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done, 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions. 

Shakspeare 
Your  meatts  are  slender,  your  waste  is  great. 

Id. 
By  this  means  he  had  them  the  more  at  vantage, 
being  tired  and  harassed  with  a  long  march. 

Bacon's   Henry  III. 
Because  he  wanted  means  to  perform  any  great 
action,  lie  made  means  to  return  the  sooner. 

Davies  on  Ireland. 
It  is  our  shame  and  sin,  if  in  these  means  of  en- 
tireness  we  be  no  better  acquainted  with  God,  than 
they  which  in  their  greatest  familiarity  were  com- 
manded aloof.  Bp.  Hall's  Contemplations. 
Strong  was  their  plot. 
Their  parties  great,  means  good,  the  season  fit. 
Their  practice  close,  their  faith  suspected  not. 

Daniel. 
Against  her  then  her  forces  prudence  joins, 
And  to  the  golden  mean  herself  confines. 

Benham. 
Now  read  with  them  those  organ ick  arts  which 
enable  men  to  discourse  and  write,  and  according  to 
the  fittest  style  of  lofty,  mean,  or  lowly. 

Milton  on  Education 
Mean-ichile 
The  world  shall  burn,  and  from  her  ashes  spring 
New  heaven  and  earth.  Id.   Paradise  Lost. 

But  no  authority  of  gods  or  men 
Allow  of  any  mean  in  poesie.       Roscommon. 
There  is  a  mean  in  all  things,  and  a  certain  mea- 
sure wherein  the  good  and  the  beautiful  consist,  and 
out  of  which  they  never  can  depart.  Dryden. 

Mean-time"  the    rapid    heavens   rolled  down     the 
light, 
And  on  the  shaded  ocean  rushed  the  night.         hi. 

In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  poetry  was  but  meanly 
cultivated,  but  painting  eminently  flourished. 

Id.   Dufresnoy. 
Who  is  there  that  hath  the  leisure  and  means  to 
collect  all  the  proofs  concerning  most  of  the  opinions 
he  has,  so  as  safely  to  conclude  that  he  hath  a  clear 
and  full  view  ?  Loche. 

By  this  means  not  only  many  helpless  persons  will 
be  provided  for,  but  a  generation  will  be  bred  up 
not  perverted  by  any  other  hopes.    Sprat's  Sermons. 

The  wine  on  this  side  of  the  lake  is  by  no  means 
so  good  as  that  on  the  other.  Addison  on  Italy. 

Mean-while  I'll  draw  up  my  Numidian  troops. 
And,  as  I  see  occasion,  favour  thee.  Id.   Culo. 
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Essex  did  not  build  or  adorn  any  house  ;  the  queen 
perchance  spending  his  time,  and  himself  his  means. 

Wotton. 

A  good  character,  when  established,  should  not 
be  rested  in  as  an  end,  but  only  employe. I  as  iimeam 
of  doing  still  farther  good.  Atterbury. 

It  renders  us  careless  of  approving  ourselves  to 
God  by  religious  duties,  and  by  that  means  securing 
the  continuance  of  his  goodness.  Id. 

The  Roman  legions  were  all  recalled  to  help  their 
country  against  the  Goths  ;  mean-time  the  Britons, 
left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  harassed  by  inroads 
from  the  Picts,  were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for 
their  defence.  Swift. 

Mean,  v.  a.  &  v.  n."^  Sax.  rasenan  ;  Belg. 
Mean'ing,  71.  s.  ymeenen;  Teut.  meinin; 
Meant,  par^  J  Dan.    meene.     To    pur- 

pose; intend;  design;  have  in  mind;  think: 
meaning  is,  intention  ;  purpose  ;  sense ;  the  thing 
to  be  understood  ;  the  power  of  thinking:  meant 
is  the  perf.  and  past.  part,  of  the  verb. 

Ye  thought  evil  against  me  ;  but  God  meant  it 
unto  good,  to  save  much  people  alive. 

Genesis  1.  20. 
When  your  children  shall  say,  What  mean  you  by 
this  service  ?  ye  shall  say,  It  is  the  passover. 

Exodus  xii.  26. 
I  am  no  honest  man,  if  there  be  any  good  mean- 
ing towards  vou.  Shakspeare.  Kins;  Lear. 

The  Scripture  may  have  more  senses  besides  the 
literal ;  because  God  understands  all  things  at  once  ; 
but  a  man's  writing  has  but  one  true  sense,  which  is 
that  which  the  author  meant  when  he  wrote  it. 

Selden. 
These  delights  if  thou  canst  give. 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live.  Milton. 

And  life  more  perfect  have  attained  than  fate 
Meant  me,  by  venturing  higher  than  my  lot.    Id. 

The  meaning,  not  the  name,  I  call  :  for  thou, 
Not  of  the  Muses  nine.  Id.   Paradise  Lost. 

If  we  do  presume  to  offer  this  service,  we  should 
do  it  in  the  manner  appointed  by  himself — taking 
heed  that  our  meaning  be  conformable  to  the  sense  of 
our  words,  and  our  words  to  tlie  verity  of  things. 

Barroic. 
Some  whose  meaning  hath  at  first  been  fair, 
Grow  knaves  by  use,  and  rebels  by  despair. 

Roscommon. 
I  practised  it  to  make  you  taste  your  cheer 
With  double  pleasure,  first  prepared  by  fear  : 
So  loyal  subjects  often  seize  their  prince. 
Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  offence. 

Dryden. 
He  was  not  spiteful  though  he  wrote  a  satyr, 
Jor  still  there  goes  some  meaning  to  ill  nature. 

Id. 
Whatever  was  meant  by  them,  it  could  not  be  that 
Cain,  as  elder,  had  a  natural  dominion  over  Abel. 

hocke. 
And  he  who  now  to  ssnse,  now  nonsense  leaning. 
Meant  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meanin<;. 

Pope. 
No  word  more  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  men 
than  conscience ;  and  the  meaning  of  it  is,  in  some 
measure,  understood :  however,  it  is  a  word  ex- 
tremely abused  by  many,  who  apply  other  mean- 
ings to  it  which  God  Almighty  never  intended. 

Swift. 
MFAN'DER,  n.  s.  &  v.  n.  I      From  the  river 
Mean'drot.s.  S  Meander, in  Pliry- 

{;ia,  which  had  a  very  winding  course.  Maze;  la- 
byrinth ;  circuitous  course  :  to  wind  circuitously : 
jneandrous,  winding;  flexuous. 


Physicians,  by  the  help  of  anatomical  dissections, 
have   searched   into    those  various  meanders  of  tha 
veins,  arteries,  and  integrals  of  the  body.        Hale. 
'Tis  well,  that  while  mankind 
Through  fate's  perverse  meander  errs, 

He  can  imagined  pleasures  find. 
To  combat  against  real  cares.  Prior. 

While  lingering  rivers  in  meander*  glide 
They  scatter  verdant  life  on  either  side  ; 

The  valleys  smile,  and  with  tlieir  flowery  face. 
And  wealthy  births,  confess  the  floods  embrace. 

Blackmore. 

Law  is  a  bottomless  pit :  John  Bull  was  flattered 

by  the  lawyers,  that  his  suit  would  not  last  above  a 

year ;  yet  ten  long  years  did  Hocus  steer  his  causa 

through  all  the  meanders  of  the  law,  and  all  the  courts. 

Arbuthnoi. 
While  praising,  and  raising 

His  thoughts  to  heaven  on  high, 
As  wandering,  meandering. 

He  views  the  solemn  sky.  Burns. 

MEARNS,  or  Kincardineshire,  a  county  of 
Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  German 
or  British  Ocean  for  about  thirty-five  miles,  in- 
cluding the  various  indentations  of  a  high  and 
precipitous  rocky  shore  ;  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Dee  and  part  of  Aberdeenshire;  and  on  the  west 
and  south  by  the  county  of  Angus,  from  whicli 
it  IS  separated,  in  almost  the  whole  line,  by  the 
river  North  Esk.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and 
extends  thirty-Uvo  miles  in  length  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  and  twenty-four  miles  where 
broadest  from  south  to  north,  comprehending  an 
area  of  380  scjuare  miles,  or  243,444  acres. 
Dividing  the  whole  into  100  parts,  there  are 
about  thirty  in  full  cultivation,  twelve  partially 
cultivated,  eight  in  plantations,  and  one-half  of 
such  high  hills  or  barren  heaths  as  altogether  to 
preclude  cultivation,  and  even  unproductive  in 
pasture.  The  general  aspect  of  this  county  is 
diversified ;  but  it  has  been  divided  into  the  five 
following  districts,  i.  e.  1.  The  Dee-side  district, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Grampians,  through 
which  flows  the  river  of  that  name.  2.  The  dis- 
trict on  the  coast,  north  of  the  water  of  Cowie, 
which  flows  into  the  German  Ocean  near  Stone- 
haven. 3.  The  coast  district  south  of  this  water. 
4.  The  valley  or  How  of  the  Mearns,  to  the 
south  of  the  Grampians  ;  and  5.  That  part  of 
the  county  which  is  occupied  by  the  Grampians. 

1.  That  part  of  the  Dee  district  which  lies 
north  of  the  river  Dee  is  between  thirteen  and 
twenty-two  miles  west  from  Aberdeen,  and  con- 
sists altogether  of  about  twenty-six  square  miles, 
or  16,640  acres.  It  has  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  exertions  of  the  proprietors  and  tenants, 
though  there  is  still  not  more  than  one-eighth 
part  of  it  in  cultivation.  There  is  more  land  in 
this  quarter  planted  with  wood,  in  proportion  to 
its  extent,  than  in  any  other  district  of  the 
county.  The  southern  portion  is  partly  in  a 
state  of  complete  cultivation,  and  partly  in  a 
progress  towards  it.  It  extends  east  and  west 
eigliteen  miles,  and  comprehends  about  fifty-four 
square  miles,  or  34,560  acres,  of  which  not  more 
than  one-fifth  is  in  actual  cultivation. 

2.  The  coast-district  north  of  Stonehaven  ex- 
tends about  fourteen  miles  along  the  coast, 
between  that  place  and  the  Dee,  and  is  about 
thre?  miles  and  a  quarter  at  an  average  breadth, 
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between  the  sea  and  the  Grampians,  where  culti- 
vation has  not  readied,  and  thus  will  compre- 
liend  forty-tive  square  miles,  or  28,800  acres. 
Near  the  town  of  Stonehaven  part  of  the  lands 
is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  There  are 
also  small  strips  of  fertile  ground  by  the  sea  in 
the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen  ;  but  the  great  propor- 
tion of  this  tract  is  the  most  wretched  country 
that  can  be  conceived. 

3.  Tile  district  south  from  Stonehaven  extends 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  along  the  sliore 
of  the  ocean.  A  bold  ro'cky  shore,  from  100  to 
300  feet  in  height,  expands  in  general  into  plain 
fields,  many  of  wliicTi  are  in  high  cultivation. 
Some  of  the  hills  (and  generally  the  most  bar- 
ren) approach  close  to  the  sea ;  but  the  greater 
part  are  in  the  back  ground.  The  soil  in  the 
lower  parts  is  of  every  description,  from  the 
most  worthless  to  the  most  valuable,  oddly  inter- 
mixed, the  greater  proportion  being  as  product- 
ive perhaps  as  any  in  Britain,  and  bearing 
luxuriant  crops  of  beans,  wheat,  clover,  &c. 
This  tract,  stretching  inland  from  four  to  five 
miles,  may  comprehend  about  eighty-five  square 
nules,  or  54,400  acres,  of  which  one  half  is  in 
cultivation. 

4.  The  How  of  the  Mearns  lies  to  the  west  of 
the  district  last  described,  and  immediately  south 
from  the  Grampians.  It  is  a  low  well-cultivated 
country,  abounding  in  seats,  villages,  and  plan- 
tations. It  is  about  sixteen  miles  long  from 
east  to  west,  and  five  miles  broad  at  the  west 
end,  but  grows  narrower  towards  the  east,  until 
at  its  termination  at  the  Water-shed,  about  four 
miles  west  from  Stonehaven,  it  is  little  more  I'lan 
half  a  mile  across.  It  comprehends  altogether 
about  fifty  square  miles,  or  32,000  acres,  of 
which  five  parts  in  six  are  in  cultivation,  and 
it  is  sheltered  from  the  cold  northern  blasts-  by 
the  Grampians,  which  here  present  a  front  of 
from  500  to  2500  feet  in  height.  The  soil  in 
this  district,  throughout  the  greater  part,  is  pretty 
uniform.  On  the  northern  side,  fronting  the 
south,  it  may  be  defined  as  a  gravelly  loam,  and 
on  the  opposite  side,  fronting  the  north,  a  loam 
derived  from  clay.  Throughout  the  whole  it  is 
commonly  productive. 

5.  The  Grampian  district  stretches  through  the 
whole  breadth  of  t'le  county  from  east  to  west . 
Commencing  where  cultivation  ceases,  this  bleak 
and  hilly  country,  at  about  three  miles  from  the 
coast,  increases  rapidly  in  altitude,  but  on  a 
pretty  regular  scale  of  gradation,  until,  at  the 
western  extremity,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
sea.  Mount  Battock,  nearly  3500  feet  liigh,  rises 
above  them  all.  The  tract  thus  occupied  is,  at 
an  average,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  from  six  to  eight 
miles  across  from  south  to  north,  comprehending 
altogether  an  area  of  upwards  of  120  square 
miles,  or  nearly  80,000  acres. 

The  climate  in  winter  and  spring  is  here  ex- 
cessively severe,  and  the  country,  except  in  a  very 
few  places,  is  devoid  of  human  iiaUitation.  In 
summer  the  glens  or  valleys  are,  however,  uncom- 
monly warm,  and  are  somewiiat  enlivened  by 
the  fringe  of  pasture  on  the  sides  of  the  different 
brooks.  But  these  valleys  form  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  this  district. 


Over  the  whole  district  granite  is  the  most 
prevalent  stone ;  and  southward  along  the  coast, 
sandstone,  puddingstone,  limestone,  and  rotten 
rock.  Limestone  is  found  in  several  parts  of 
the  county,  but  not  in  great  quantities.  Plum- 
puddingstone  composes  a  principal  portion  of 
the  rocks.  In  some  places,  consisting  of  a  small 
gravel,  it  is  manufactured  into  millstones.  The 
noted  rocks  of  Fowls'-heugh,  about  three  miles 
south  from  Stonehaven,  form  a  range  along  the 
coast,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  200  feet  in 
height.  Jasper,  porphyry,  and  specimens  ol 
asbestos,  are  also  observed  here.  Pebbles  are 
procured  in  every  brook ;  and  the  Scots  topaz, 
or  cairngorum,  is  found  among  the  Grampians  o! 
Kincardine.  The  animals  are  the  roe-deer,  fox, 
hare,  badger,  otter,  wild-cat,  weasel,  pole-cat, 
and  hedgehog.  Of  the  birds,  grouse  are  plenti- 
ful, and  partridges  and  sea-fowl  in  the  low 
country. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dee,  which  has  a 
course  of  seventy-five  miles,  eight  of  which  are 
within  Kincardineshire;  the  North  Esk,  the 
boundary  between  the  counties  of  Kincardine 
and  Forfar;  Bervie  water,  which  falls  into  the 
German  Ocean  near  the  town  of  Bervie ;  and 
the  Cowie,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Stonehaven. 
There  are  also  the  Carron,  Feuch,  Avon,  and 
Dye,  besides  other  inferior  streams.  There  are 
also  two  lakes,  which  are  about  three  miles  in 
circumference.  The  chief  antiquities  are  Fi- 
nella's  Castle,  remarkable  for  its  vitrified  walls, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Fettercairn  ;  Queen's 
Castle,  about  a  mile  eastward  from  that  town  ; 
tlie  Kame  of  INIathers,  about  six  miles  frora 
Montrose  ;  Whistlebury  Castle,  about  two  miles 
from  Bervie ;  and  Dunnotar  Castle,  about  a  mile 
south  from  Stonehaven ;  all  placed  on  the  sum- 
mits of  lofty  insulated  rocks  on  the  shore.  The 
valued  rent  of  the  county  is  £74,921.  Kincar- 
dineshire contains  one  royal  burgh,  namely, 
Inverbervie,  or  more  commonly  Bervie.  But 
there  are  the  towns  and  villages  of  Stonehaven, 
Johnshaven,  and  Laurencekirk.  The  county  is 
divided  into  nineteen  parochial  districts. 

INIEA'SLES,  n.  s.^    Belg.  mazelen,  measelen; 

Mea'sled,  adj.       ^Teut.    masckn,   muse,    or 

Mea'sly,  adj.  J  ntasche  ;  of  Lat.  iiiacula, 
spots.  An  eruptive  disease  of  man  and  some  of 
the  lower  animals:  Mortimer  also  finds  it  in 
trees :  measled  and  measly  are,  infected,  or 
scabbed,  with  measles. 

My  lungs 
Coin  words  till  their  decay,  against  those  rr^asles, 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  seek 
The  very  way  to  catch  them. 

ShaUspeare.  Coriolanus. 

One,  when  he  had  an  unlucky  old  grange,  would 
needs  sell  it,  and  proclaimed  the  virtues  of  it  ;  no- 
thing ever  thrived  on  it,  no  owner  of  it  ever  died  in 
his  bed  ;  the  swine  died  of  the  measles,  and  the  sheep 
of  the  rot.  Ben  Jonson's  Discovery 

Thou  vermin  wretched, 
As  e'er  in  measled  pork  was  hatched  ; 
Thou  tail  of  worship,  that  dost  grow 
On  rump  of  justice  as  of  cow.         Hudibras. 
Fruit-bearers  are  often  infected  with  the  mAwicS; 
by  being  scorched  with  the  sun. 

Mortimer's  Iltubandry. 
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Before  the  plague  of  London,  inflammations  of  the 
ungs  were  rife  and  mortal,  as  likewise  the  measles. 

Arbuthnot. 
Last  trotted  forth  the  gentle  swine, 
To  ease  her  against  the  stump, 

And  dismally  was  heard  to  whine, 
All  as  she  scrubbed  her  measly  rump.      Swift. 

MEAS'URE,  n.s.  &  v.  a.-s      Fren.   mesure  ; 
Meas'ureless,  adj.  f  Ital.  7iiisura  ;  Lat. 

Meas'urement,  n.  s.  \  mcnsiira ;  Hebrew 

Meas'urer,  i  nnH:fT3.     Rule  of 

Meas'uring,  «(/;'.  J  dimension,    pro- 

portion, or  quantity ;  hence  sufficient  quantity ; 
due  degree  or  proportion  ;  limit;  boundary; 
allotment;  musical  time;  metre;  tune;  a  stately 
dance  ;  mean  of  action,  referring,  as  Johnson 
observes,  to  the  necessity  of  measuring  the 
ground  upon  which  any  structure  is  to  be  raised, 
or  any  distant  effect  to  be  produced,  as  in  shoot- 
ing at  a  mark.  Hence,  he  that  proportioned  his 
means  to  his  end  was  said  to  take  right  measures : 
to  measure  is  to  compute  by  rule,  or  by  passing 
over :  hence  to  adjust ;  judge  ;  mark  oui;  allot : 
measuring,  as  an  adjective,  is  applied  by  Waller 
to  a  cast  not  to  be  distinguished  in  its  length 
from  another  but  by  measuring. 

For  not  to  mesure,  God  gyuith  the  spirit. 

Wiclif.  Jam.  iii. 
Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  mea- 
sure of  my  days  what  it  is,  that  I  may  know  how 
frail  I  am.  Psalms. 

With  what  measure  you  mete,  it  shall  be  measured 
to  you  again.  Matth.  vii.  2. 

Wine  measurahlij  drunk,  and  in  season,  bringeth 
gladness  of  the  heart.  Ecclus.  xxxi.  28. 

The  joyous  nymphs  and  light-foot  fairies, 
Which  thither  came  to  hear  their  musick  sweet. 

And  to  the  measures  of  their  melodies 
Did  learn  to  move  their  nimble-shifting  feet. 

Spenser, 
Measure  is  that  which  perfecteth  all  things,  be- 
cause every  thing  is  for  some  end  ;  neither  can  that 
thing  be  available  to  any  end,  which  is  not  propor- 
tionable thereunto  ;  and  to  proportion  as  well  ex- 
cesses as  defects  are  opposite.  Hooker. 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths, 
Our  stern  alarms  changed  to  merry  meetings, 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 

Shakspeare. 
He  shut  up  in  measureless  content.  Id. 

Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch 
lig,  a  measure,  and  a  cin([uc  pace ;  the  first  suit  is 
hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantas- 
tical; the  wedding  mannerly,  modest  as  d^  measure, 
full  of  state  and  anchentry.  Id. 

My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight. 
When  my  poor  lieart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief; 
Therefore  no  dancing,  girl,  some  other  sport.  Id. 
,  A  true  devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps.  Id. 
A  taylor's  news, 
Who  stood  with  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand, 
Standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feot. 
Told  of  many  a  thousand.  /(/.   King  John. 

Be  large  in  mirth,  anon  we'll  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round.  Id.  Macbeth. 

Good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live  and  work 
To  match  thy  goodness  1  life  will  be  too  short, 
And  every  measure  fail  rae.  Id.  Kinfj;  Lear. 

Archidamus  having  received  from  Pliilij),  after  the 
victory  of  Cheronea,  proud  letters,  writ  buck,  that  if 


he  measured  his  own  shadow  he  would   find  it  no 
longer  than  it  was  before  his  victory.  Bacon. 

I  have  laid  down,  in  somemeasure,  the  description 
of  the  old  world.     Abbot's  Description  of  the  World. 

Had  not  this  messenger  measured  David's  foot  by 
his  own  last,  he  had  forborne  this  piece  of  news ; 
and  not  hoped  to  advantage  himself  by  this  false- 
hood. Bp.  Hall. 

Words  must  be  fitted  to  a  man's  mouth  :  'twas 
well  said  of  the  fellow  that  was  to  make  a  speech  for 
my  lord  mayor,  when  he  desired  to  take  measure  of 
his  lordship's  mouth.  Sclden. 

To  secure  a  contented  spirit,  measure  your  desires 
by  your  fortunes,  not  your  fortunes  by  your  desires. 

Taylor. 

He  lived  according  to  nature,  the  other  by  ill  cus- 
toms, and  measures  taken  by  other  men's  eyes  and 
tongues.  Id. 

His  majesty  found  what  wrong  measures  he  had 
taken  in  the  conferring  that  trust,  and  lamented  his 
error.  Clarendon. 

Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah  !  infinite 
Thy  power !    What  thought  can   measure  thee,  or 

tongue 
Relate  thee  ?  Billion's  Paradise  Lost. 

When  lusty  shepherds  throw 
The  bar  by  turns,  and  none  the  rest  out-go 
So  far,  but  that  the  best  are  measuring  cas^s. 
Their  emulation  and  their  pastime  lasts. 

Waller. 

God's  goodness  is  the  measure  of  his  providence. 

More. 

Our  religion  sets  before  us  not  the  example  of  a 
stupid  stoick;  who  had,  by  obstinate  principles, 
hardened  himself  against  all  pain  beyond  the  com- 
mon measures  of  humanity,  but  an  example  of  a  man 
like  ourselves.  Tillotson. 

A  concave  measure,  of  known  and  denominated 
capacity,  serves  to  measure  the  capaciousness  of  any 
other  vessel.  Holder. 

All  magnitudes  are  capable  of  being  measured  ; 
but  it  is  the  application  of  one  to  another  which 
makes  actual  measure.  Id. 

I  addressed  them  to  a  lady,  and  affected  the  soft- 
ness of  expression,  and  the  smoothness  of  measure, 
rather  than  the  height  of  thought.  Dryden. 

The  vessel  ploughs  the  sea, 

And  measures  back  with  speed  her  former  way. 

Id. 

As  when  the  stars,  in  their  ajthereal  race, 
At  length  have  rolled  around  the  liquid  space. 
From  the  same  point  of  lieaven  their  course  advance. 
And  move  in  measures  of  their  former  dance.       Id, 

Silver  is  the  instrument  as  well  as  measure  of  com- 
merce ;  and  'tis  by  the  quantity  of  silver  he  gets  for 
any  commodity  in  exchange,  that  he  measures  the 
value  of  the  commodity  he  sells.  Locke. 

What  thou  seest  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which 
is  called  time,  meusuredout  by  the  sun,  and  reaching 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  its  consummation. 
Addison's  Spectator. 

Christ  reveals  to  us  the meajmrcs  according  to  which 
God  will  proceed  in  dispensing  his  rewards. 

Snuilridge's  Sermons. 
Amaryllis  breathes  thy  secret  pains. 

And  thy  fond  heart  beats  measure  to  thy  strains. 

Prior. 

When  Moses  speaks  of  measures,  for  example,  of 
an  ophah,  he  presumes  they  knew  what  measure  he 
meant :  that  he  himself  was  skilled  in  weights  and 
measures,  arithmetick  and  geometry,  there  is  no  rea- 
sori  to  doubt.  Arbuihnol  on  Coins. 

f  (;xpcct,  from  those  that  judge  by  first  sight  and 
liibh  measures,  to  be  thought  fond  or  insolent. 

(i-anviUe's  Sccpsii. 
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Goc's  eternal  duration  is  permanent  and  invisible, 
not  measurable  by  time  and  motion,  nor  to  be  com- 
puted by  number  of  successive  moments. 

Beiitleii's  Scmioiis. 
The  numbers  themselves,  though   of  the  heroick 
measure,  should  be  the  smoothest  imaginable. 

Pope. 
Can  that  arm  measure,  with  an  arm  divine  ? 
And  canst  thou  thunder  with  a  voice  like  mine  ? 

Young. 
A  series  of  inconsistent  measures  has  alienated  the 
colonies  from  their  duty  as  subjects,  and  from  their 
natural  affections  to  their  common  country. 

Junius. 
In  some  measure  I  succeeded  ;  I  had  pride  before, 
but  he  taught  it  to  flow  in  proper  channels.    Burvs. 

'Jhey  think  there  is  nothing  worth  pursuit,  but  thut 
which  they  can  handle  ;  which  they  can  measure 
with  a  two-foot  rule,  which  they  can  tell  upon  ten 
fingers.  Sheridan. 

IMeasvrf,  amonsc  botanists.      In   describing 
the  parts  of  plants,  Tournefort  introduced  a  geo- 
metrical scale,  which  many  of  his  followers  have 
retained.     They  measured   every    part   of   the 
plant;  and  the   essence  of  the  description  con- 
sisted in  an  accurate  mensuration  of  the  whole. 
As  the  parts  of  plants,   however,  are  liable   to 
variation  in  no  circumstance  so  much  as  that  of 
dimension,  Linnaeus  very  rarely  admits  any  other 
mensuration  than  that  arising  from  the  respec- 
tive length  and  breadth  of  tiie  parts  compared 
together.     In  cases  tliat  require  actual  mensura- 
tion, the   same  author  recommends,   in  lieu  of 
Tournetbrt's  artificial  scale,  the  following  natural 
cale  of  the  human  body,  which  he  thinks  is 
nuch   more   convenient,  and   equally  accurate. 
This  scale  consists  of  eleven  degrees,  which  are 
as  follows  : — 1.  A  hair's-breadth,  or  the  diame- 
ter of  a  hair  (capillus).     2.  A  line  (linea),  the 
breadth  of  the  crescent  or  white  appearance  at 
the  root  of  the  finger  (not   thumb),  measured 
from  the  skin  towards  the  body  of  the  nail ;  a 
line  is  equal  to  twelve  hair-breadths,  and  is  the 
twelfth    part  of   a    Parisian    inch.       3.  A    nail 
(unguis),  the  length   of  a  finger  nail ;  equal  to 
six  lines,  or  half  a  Parisian  inch.     4.  A  thumb 
(pollex),  the  length  of  the  first  or  uttermost  joint 
of  the  thumb;  equal  to  a  Parisian  inch.     5.  A 
palm  (palmus),  the  breadth  of  the  palm  exclu- 
sive  of    the   thumb ;    equal   to  three  Parisian 
inches.     6.  A  span  (spithama),  the  distance  be- 
tween the  extremity  of  the  thumb  and  that  of  the 
first  finger  when  extended ;  equal  to  seven  Pari- 
sian inches.     7.  A  great  span  (dodrans),  the  dis- 
tance between  the  extremity  of  the  thumb  and 
that  of  the  little  finger  when  extended  ;  equal  to 
nine  inches.     A  foot  (pes\  measuring  from  the 
elbow   to   the   basis   of  the   thumb ;    equal  to 
twelve   Parisian  inches.     9.  A  cubit  (cubitus), 
from  the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle 
finger;  equal  to  seventeen  inches.     10.  An  arm- 
length  (brachium'),  from  the  arm-pit  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  middle  fincer ;  equal  to  twenty- 
four  Parisian  inches,  or  two  feet.     11.  A  fathom 
Torgya),  the  measure  of  the  human  stature;  the 
distance   between   the    extremities  of    the    two 
middle   fingers,  when    the  arms   are  extended; 
equal,  where  greatest,  to  six  feet. 

Measure,   in  geometry,  denotes  any  quantity 
assumed,  as  one,  or  unity,  to  which  the  ratio  of 


the  other  iiomogeneous  or  similar  quantities  is 
expressed. 

Measure,  in  music,  the  interval  or  space  of 
time  which  the  person  wiio  beats  time  takes  be- 
tween the  rising  and  falling  of  his  hand  or  foot, 
in  order  to  conduct  the  movement,  sometimes 
quicker  and  sometimes  slower,  according  to  the 
kind  of  music,  or  the  subject  that  is  sung  or 
played.  The  measure  is  that  which  regulates 
the  time  we  are  to  dwell  on  each  note.  See 
Time.  The  ordinary  or  common  measure  is  one 
second,  or  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute,  which  is 
nearly  the  space  between  the  beats  of  the  pulse 
or  heart ;  the  systole,  or  construction  of  the 
heart,  answering  to  the  elevation  of  the  hand  ; 
and  its  diastole,  or  dilatation,  to  the  letting  it 
fall.  The  measure  usually  takes  up  the  space 
that  a  pendulum  of  two  feet  and  a  half  long  em- 
ploys in  making  a  swing  or  vibration.  The 
measure  is  regulated  according  to  the  different 
quantity  or  value  of  the  notes  in  the  piece ;  by 
which  the  time  that  each  note  is  to  take  up  is 
expressed.  The  semibreve,  for  instance,  holds 
one  rise,  and  one  fall;  and  this  is  called  the 
measure,  or  whole  measure;  sometimes  the  mea- 
sure note,  or  time  note ;  the  minim,  one  rise, 
or  one  fall ;  and  the  crotchet,  half  a  rise  or  half 
a  fall,  there  being  four  crotchets  in  a  full  mea- 
sure. 

Measure  Binary,  or  Double,  is  that  wherein 
tlie  rise  and  fall  of  the  hand  are  equal. 

Measure  Ternary,  or  Triple,  is  that 
wherein  the  fall  is  double  to  the  rise ;  or  v.'here 
two  minims  are  played  during  a  fall,  and  but 
one  in  the  rise.  To  this  purpose,  the  number 
three  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  lines, 
when  the  measure  is  intended  to  be  triple  ;  and 
a  C,  when  the  measure  is  to  be  common  or 
double.  This  rising  and  falling  of  the  hands 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  aomq  and  Sto-if.  St. 
Augustine  calls  it  plausus,  and  the  Spaniards 
compas.     See  Arsis  and  Thesis. 

Measure  is  also  used  to  signify  the  cadence 
and  time  observed  in  poetry,  dancing,  and  music, 
to  render  them  regular  and  agreeable.  The  dif- 
ferent measures  or  metres  in  poetry  are  the  dif- 
ferent manners  of  ordering  and  combining  the 
quantities,  or  the  long  and  short  syllables.  Thus 
hexameter,  pentameter,  iambic,  sapphic  verses, 
&c.,  consist  of  different  measures.  In  English 
verses  the  measures  are  extremely  various  and 
arbitrary,  every  poet  being  at  liberty  to  introduce 
any  new  form  that  he  pleases.  The  most  usual 
are  the  heroic,  generally  consisting  of  five  long 
and  five  short  syllables ;  and  verses  of  four 
feet ;  and  of  three  feet  and  a  casura,  or  single 
syllable.  The  ancients,  by  variously  combining 
and  transposing  their  quantities,  made  a  vast 
variety  of  different  measures.  Of  words,  or  ra- 
ther feet  of  two  syllables,  they  formed  a  spondee, 
consisting  of  two  long  syllables;  a  pyrrhic,  of 
two  short  syllables ;  a  trochee,  of  a  long  and  a 
short  syllable  ;  and  an  iambic,  of  a  short  and  a 
long  syllable.  Of  their  feet  of  three  syllables 
they  formed  a  molossus,  consisting  of  three  long 
syllables  ;  a  tribrachys,  of  three  short  syllables  ; 
a  dactyl,  of  one  long  a'nd  two  short  syllables; 
and  an  anaprest,  of  two  short  and  one  long  syl- 
laViie.     The  Greek  poets  contrived  1-0  different 
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combinations  or  measures,  under  as  many  dif- 
ferent names,  from  feet  of  two  syllables  to  those 
of  six. 

Measure,  in  a  legal  and  commercial  sense, 
denotes  a  certain  quantity  or  proportion  of  any 
thing  bought,  sold,  valued,  or  the  like.  It  is 
necessary,  for  the  convenience  of  commerce, 
that  a  uniformity  should  be  observed  in  weights 
and  measures,  and  regulated  by  proper  standards. 
A  foot-rule  may  be  used  as  a  standard  for  mea- 
sures of  length,  a  bushel  for  measures  of  capa- 
city, and  a  pound  for  weights.  There  are 
several  standards  of  this  kind  in  England  and 
Scotland.  See  Weights  and  Measures,  where 
the  history  of  the  late  important  alterations  in 
the  British  standards  will  be  found ;  and  an 
ample  table  of  ancient  and  modern  weights  and 
measures. 

Measuring,  in  general,  makes  the  practical 
part  of  geometry.  From  the  various  subjects 
whereon  it  is  employed,  it  acquires  various 
names,  and  constitutes  various  arts.  See  Geo- 
metry, and  Trigonometry. 

MEAT,  n.s.  l      Sax.  mete;  Goth. and  Svved. 
Meat'ed.       S  ^mfe,  t7iat ;  Dan.  w«rf  ;  Welsh, 
niaeth.  Food  ;  animal  food  in  particular :  meated 
is,  fed  ;  foddered. 

But  he  seide  to  hem,  I  have  mete  to  ete  that  ye 
knowen  not.  Wiclif.  Jon.  iv. 

To  his  father  he  sent  ten  she  asses  laden  with  corn 
and  bread,  and  7neat  for  his  father  by  the  way. 

Ge7i.  xlv.  23. 

Meats  for  the  belly,  and  the  belly  for  meats;  but 
God  shall  destroy  both.  1  Cor.  vi.  13. 

Strong  oxen  and  horses,  wel  shod  and  wel  clad, 
Wei  meated  and  used.  Tusse/s  Husbandru. 

Never  words  were  musick  to  thine  ear, 

And  never  meat  sweet-savoured  in  thy  taste. 

Unless  I  spake  or  carved. 

Sbakspeare.   Comedy  of  Errors. 

Carnivorae,  and  birds  of  prey,  are  no  good  meat  ; 
but  the  reason  is,  lather  the  cholerick  nature  of  those 
birds  than  their  feeding  upon  flesh  ;  for  pewets  and 
ducks  feed  upon  flesh,  and  yet  are  good  meat. 

Bacon's  Natural  Historif. 

He  gives  the  reason  of  the  distaste  of  satiety,  and 
of  the  pleasure  in  novelty  in  meats  and  drinks.    Id. 

There  was  a  multitude  of  excises  ;  as,  the  vectigal 
marelli,  a  ta     i!])on  meat.  Arlmtlinot. 

Meat.  See  Aliment,  Diet,  Drink, and  Foon. 
Among  the  Jews  several  kinds  of  animals  were 
forbidden  to  be  used  as  food.  The  flesh  witli 
the  blood,  and  the  blood  without  the  flesh,  were 
prohibited  ;  as  well  as  the  fat  of  sacrificed  ani- 
mals. Roast  meat,  boiled  meat,  and  racouts, 
were  used  among  the  Hebrews,  but  they  had  no 
seasoning,  except  salt,  bitter  herbs,  and  lioney. — 
They  never  mingled  milk  in  any  rairont  or  hash, 
and  never  eat  at  the  same  meal  both  meat  and 
milk,  butter,  or  cheese.  The  daily  provision  for 
Solomon's  table  was  thirty  measures  of  fine 
wheat  flour,  sixty  of  common  flour,  ten  stalled 
oxen,  twenty  pasture  oxen,  100  sheep,  besides 
venison  and  wild-fowl.  The  principal  and  most 
necessary  food  among  the  ancient  (Jreeks  was 
l)read,  wliicli  they  called  oproc,  and  produced 
in  a  wicker  basket  colled  Kavfov.  Their  loaves 
were  sometimes  baked  under  the  ashes,  and 
sometimes  in  an  oven.  They  also  used  a  sort  of 
biead    called    maza.       Rarley   meal    was   used 


among  the  Greeks,  which   they  called   aX^rot/. 
They  had  a  frequent  dish  called  O^nov,  whicli  was 
a  composition  of  rice,  cheese,  eggs,  and  honey, 
wrapped   in    fig-leaves.      The    Mvrrmrov    was 
made  of  cheese,  garlic,  and  eggs,  beaten  and 
mixed  together.      Their  bread,   and  substitutes 
for  it,  were  baked  in  the  form  of  hollow  plates, 
into  which  they  poured  a  sauce.     Garlic,  onions, 
and  figs,  seem  to  have  been  a  very  common  food 
amongst  the  poorer   Athenians.     The,  Greeks, 
especially  in  the  heroical  times,  ate  flesh  roasted  ; 
boiled  meat  was  seldom  used.      Besides  beef, 
mutton,  venison,  &c.,  it  appears  from  Hippo- 
crates that  they  ate  the  flesh  of  horses,  asses, 
dogs,  and  foxes.    Fish  seem  not  to  have  been  used 
for  food  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece.     The  young 
people  only,  among  the  Lacedemonians,  ate  ani- 
mal food  ;  the  men  and  the  old  men  were  sup- 
ported by  a  black  soup  called  fitXa  Ki'ixoq,  which 
to  people  of  other  nations  was  always  disagree- 
able.     Grasshoppers,    and    the   extremities    of 
tender  shoots  of  trees,  were  frequently  eaten  by 
the  poor  among  the  Greeks.     Eels  dressed  with 
beet  root  were   esteemed  a  delicate   dish,  and 
they  were  fond  of  the  jowl   and  belly  of  salt 
fish.     The  dessert  consisted  frequently  of  fruits, 
almonds,  nuts,  figs,  peaches,  &c.     In  every  kind 
of  food  salt  was  used.     The  diet  of  the  earliest 
Romans   consisted   of  milk,  herbs,   and   root?, 
which  they  dressed  with  their  own  hands  ;  they 
also  had  a  kind  of  gruel,  or  coarse  gross  pap, 
composed    of    meal    and     boiling   water ;    this 
served  for  bread  :  and,  when  they  began  to  use 
bread,  they  had  none  for  a  long  time,  but  of  un- 
mixed  rye.     Barley-meal    was    next   eaten   by 
them,  which  they  called   polenta.     When   they 
began  to   eat   animal  food   it   was   esteemed  a 
piece  of  luxury,  and   an   indulgence  not  to  be 
justified  but  by  some  particular  occasion.    After 
animal  food  had  grown  into  common  use,  the 
meat  most  frequent  upon  their  tables  was  pork. 

MEATII,  a  county  of  the  province  of  Lein- 
ster,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Cavan  and 
Louth,  on  the  east  by  the  Irish  Channel,  on  the 
south  by  Kildare  and  Dublin,  and  on  the  west 
by  Westmeath  county.  There  are  eighteen  baro- 
nies, and  147  parishes  in  this  shire,  the  area  of 
which  measures  .327,900  acres. 

The  surface  of  Meath,  as  the  name  imports, 
(Maith  signifying  a  level  country.)  is  almost  a 
continued  plane ;  the  soil  is  a  deep  loam,  remark- 
ably fruitful  in  the  production  of  corn,  and  also 
yielding  the  richest  pasturage  for  the  fattening  of 
heavy  stock.  Meath  was  anciently  a  favored 
province;  the  great  hall  of  Tarah,  where  the 
Irish  kings  of  old  assembled,  where  laws  were 
digested,  and  whence  they  were  published,  and 
with  the  extinction  of  whose  honors  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  Irish  throne  may  be  said  to  have 
expired,  occupied  a  central  and  commanding 
position  here.  Few  counties  possess  greater 
agricultural  capabilities,  and  none  in  Ireland 
has  turned  those  natural  advantages  to  a  better 
account.  The  staple  of  the  county  is  corn, 
which  is  exported  from  the  port  of  Drogheda. 
There  are  many  splendid  rcsidenc(;s  of  nobility 
within  the  boundaries  of  East  i\Iealh,  amongst 
which  should  be  mentioned  Slave  Castle  (honored 
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by  the  visit  of  hk  gracious  majesty,  king  George 
IV.  in  1821),  the  magnificent  seal  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Conyngham ;  lleadfort,  the  seat  of 
marquis  lleadfort ;  Douth,  the  residence  of  the 
late  lord  Netterville ;  Tarah,  the  hall  of  lord 
Tarah ;  Gormanston  Castle,  belonging  to  tiie 
viscount  Gormanston,  a  constant  resident ; 
Dan^an,  the  estate  and  birth-place  of  the  illus- 
trious duke  of  Wellington;  Mornington,  for- 
merly the  property  of  the  noble  family  of  Wel- 
lesley,  who  hence  derived  the  title  of  earls; 
Summerhill,  the  costly  mansion  of  lord  Langford  ; 
Dunsany  Castle,  the  ancient  possession  of  the 
IMunkets,  viscount  Dunsany;  and  Stackallen, 
the  picturesque  seat  of  the  lord  Boyne. 

The  chief  towns  of  Mealh  are  Trim,  the 
assizes  town,  Navan,  Kells,  Athboy,  Duleck, 
Oldcastle,  Dunboyne,  Laracor  (of  which  parisii 
dean  Swift  was  once  the  incumbent),  Duns- 
haughhn,  Ratoath,  and  Slane.  The  linen  manu- 
facture was  formerly  pursued  here  with  much 
success,  but  husbandry  appears  to  have  expelled 
it  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the  dowlass,  for  which 
this  country  was  once  famous,  is  now  made  by 
the  great  capitalists  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  rivers  of  Meath  are  the  Nanny-Water  and  the 
Boyne,  the  latter  of  which  flows  through  a  rich 
and  picturesque  vein  of  country  ;  perhaps  the 
most  pleasing  landscape  on  the  banks  of  this 
noble  river  is  at  Aldbridge,  the  scene  of  that 
battle  between  kings  James  and  William,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  British  crown.  A  beau- 
tiful obelisk  erected  on  the  spot,  with  an  appro- 
priate inscription,  commemorates  the  great  event. 
Meath  has  been,  for  many  years,  an  industrious 
and  tranquil  county,  not  over  populous,  and 
comparatively  wealthy.  Education  has  not 
mnde  any  very  extensive  progress  here,  not  more 
th:iii  7000  pupds  being  in  attendance  at  the 
public  scliools. 

MEATH E,  n.s.  Teut.  meth;  Wei.  medd. 
Mead  ;  any  similar  drink. 

For  drink  the  grape 
She  crushes,  inoffensive  must,  and  meathes 
From  many  a  berry.       Milton  s  Paradise  Lost, 

MEAUX,  anciently  Latinum,  a  fine  city  of  tlie 
department  of  the  Seme-et-Marne,  and  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  a  subprefecture.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishop,  has  a  lower  court  of  judicature,  a  tri- 
bunal of  commerce,  an  agricultural  society,  a 
society  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
school.  It  is  a  post  town,  containing  7400  inha- 
bitants. This  city  stands  on  the  Marne,  near  the 
Ourcq  Canal,  in  a  very  fertile  country,  The 
river,  which  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts, 
serves  to  work  a  number  of  mills,  which  grind 
corn  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  It  is  a  well 
built  town  ;  the  market  place  is  large,  but  of  an 
irregular  form,  and  it  has  some  very  agreeable 
walks.  Here  is  a  public  library  containing  10,000 
volumes.  In  the  cathedral,  which  is  regarded  as 
a  masterpiece  of  architecture,  the  celebrated 
Bossuet  lies  interred.  At  a  little  distance  from 
the  city  is  the  rock  of  Cricy,  remarkable  for  its 
grottoes  and  petrifactions,  whicli  seems  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  continual  dropping  of  a 
spring,  that  possesses  very  remarkable  qualites. 

There  are  here  manufactories  of  calicoes, 
printed  cottons,  glue,  saltpetre,  and  vinegar,  tan- 


yards,  leather  dressing  shops,  &c.,anda  consider" 
able  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  flour,  mustard,wool, 
cattle,  poultry,  wood,  coals,  and  cheese.  The 
markets  of  Meaux  are  frequented  by  a  great 
number  of  rich  farmers.  This  city  is  thirty-three 
miles  E,  N.  E.  of  Paris,  thirty-nine  north  of 
Milan,  and  thirty-six  W.S.  W.  of  Chateau 
Thierry. 

MEAZ'LING,  part.  Teut.  mazelin,  is  spotted. 
See  Measles.  Applied  to  rain  descending  in 
small  drops. 

The  air  feels  more  moist  when  the  water  is  in 
small  than  in  great  drops  ;  in  meazling  and  soaking 
rain,  than  in  great  showers.  Arbuthnot  on  Air. 

MECCA,  a  noted  city  of  Arabia,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Hedsjas,  and  of  Mahometan- 
ism,  is  situated  in  a  rocky,  barren  country, 
about  a  day's  journey  from  the  Red  Sea.  Its 
immediate  site  is  a  narrow  valley,  enclosed  be- 
tween mountains  ;  the  houses  following  its 
windings,  and  being  built  partly  on  the  acclivi- 
ties on  each  side.  The  streets  are  sanded,  level, 
and  regular;  and  the  houses  of  extremely  neat 
appearance,  and  even  handsome.  They  are  of 
stone,  and  seldom  less  than  three  stories  high.  In 
the  interior  the  rooms  are  large  and  commodious, 
though  the  stairs  are  generally  narrow  and  dark. 
The  livelihood  of  the  inhabitants  depends  much 
on  the  letting  of  apartments.  The  markets  are 
held  in  the  streets.  The  prosperity  derived  from 
the  pilgrimages  here  was  at  one  time  so  great, 
that  Mecca  could  boast  a  population  of  100,000 
inhabitants.  This  has  been  greatly  diminished 
of  late,  we  understand,  partly  from  Mecca  being 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Wahabees.  It 
is  not  now  supposed  to  contain  more  than  16,000 
or  18,000  people;  and  many  quarters  are  aban- 
doned and  in  ruins.  The  servants  of  the  temple 
are  described  by  Ali  Bey  as  the  most  meagre  and 
miserable  people  he  ever  saw.  They  are  also 
dull  and  melancholy,  nor  did  he,  during  his  stay, 
hear  a  musical  instrument  or  a  song,  unless  in 
two  or  three  instances  from  females.  From  every 
pdgrim  at  all  opulent,  however,  they  contrive  to 
extract  from  £70  to  £90  for  alms  and  contribu- 
tions ;  and  even  from  those  who  beg  their  way  fees 
are  expected.  The  women  here  are  not  so  rigidly 
confined  as  in  other  Mahometan  towns,  and 
are  said  to  be  sufficiently  accessible  to  their  de- 
votees. Mecca  has  also  little  modern  reputation 
for  learning.  No  regular  schools  are  kept,  except 
for  the  common  branches ;  but  occasionally  a 
few  doctors  seat  themselves  in  the  porticoes  of  the 
temple,  and  expound  the  Koran. 

The  great  ornament  of  this  city  is  its  famous 
temple,  containing  the  Kaaba,  or  house  of  the 
prophet.  Strangers  descend  by  a  number  of 
steps  into  a  great  hall,  through  which  they  are 
ushered  into  an  inner  square,  and  discover  a 
plain  square  building,  covered  with  black  cloth, 
through  which  are  seen  patches  of  the  dark  stone 
of  which  the  Kaaba  is  built.  Tlie  most  sacred 
relic  here  is  the  stone  said  to  be  brought  by  the 
angel  Gabriel  to  form  the  foundation  of  the 
building.  Tlie  grand  ceremony  of  the  pilgrims 
is  that  of  going  seven  times  round  the  Kaaba, 
reciting  appointed  verses  and  psalms,  in  honor 
of  God  and  the  prophet,  and  kissing  the  sacred 
stone  each  time.     They  ore  then  conducted  to  the 
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well  Zemzem,  in  another  part  of  the  same  square, 
of  which  they  take  large  draughts,  and  undergo 
a  thorourrh  ablution  in  its  waters,  A  final  cere- 
mony is  the  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Arafat,  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  the  city.  The  climate 


iiere  is  very  sultry,  and  there  are  even  instances 
recorded  of  persons  being  suffocated  in  the 
streets.  Tlie  balm  of  Mecca  is  only  to  be  found 
in  small  quantities,  but  is  not  manufactured  here. 
Long.  40°  15'  E.,  lat.  21°  18'  9"  N. 


MECHANICS. 


MECHAN'IC,  rtrf;.  &  n.  s.  ^        Fr.  mechanique; 

Mechan'ics,  n.  s.  Lat.    viec/ianicus  ; 

Meghan 'iCAL,  a(i;.  Gr.  ft»jx«v»;-     ^^e- 

Mechan'ically,  adv.         Mating    to   machi- 

Mechan'icalkess,  n.  s.        nery  :  a  construc- 

Mechanic'ian,  tor   of  machines  : 

Mech'anism.  J  mechanics   is  the 

science  or  doctrine  of  their  construction.  See 
below.  Mechanician,  an  adept  in,  or  student  of, 
mechanics  or  mechanical  constructions :  mechan- 
ism, action,  or  construction,  according  to  the 
laws  of  mechanics. 

Know  you  hot,  being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  to 
walk  upon  a  labouring  day,  without  the  sign  of  your 
profession?  Shakspeare. 

Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue  !  I  will 
stare  him  out  of  his  wits  ;  I  will  hew  him  with  my 
cudgel.  Id. 

Mechanick  slaves, 

With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 

Uplift  us  to  the  view.   Id.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Again  with  Rome's  mechanicks. 

Id.    Coriolanus. 

In  the  youth  of  a  state,  arms  do  flonrisii  ;  in  the 

middle  age  of  a  state,  learning  ;  and  then  both  of 

them  together  for  a  time  ;  in  the  declining  age  of  a 

state,  mechanical  arts  and  merchandise.  Bacon. 

To  make  a  god,  a  hero,  or  a  king. 

Descend  to  a  viechanv  k  dialect.   Roscommon. 

Some  were  figured  like  male,  others  like  female 
screws,  a.s  mechanicians  s'peak.  Boifle. 

Many  a  fair  precept  in  poetry  is  like  a  seeming 
demonstration  in  mathematicks,  very  specious  in  the 
diagram,  but  failing  in  the  mechanick  operation. 

Driiden. 

They  suppose  even  the  common  animals  that  are 
in  being,  to  have  been  formed  mechanically  among 
the  rest.  Hay. 

A  third  proves  a  very  heavy  philosopher,  who  pos- 
sibly would  have  made  a  good  mechanick,  and  have 
done  well  enough  at  the  useful  philosophy  of  the 
spade  or  the  anvil.  South. 

Dr.  Wallis  defines  mechatiicks  to  be  the  geometry 
of  motion,  a  mathematical  science,  which  shews  the 
effects  of  powers,  or  moving  forces,  so  far  as  they 
are  applied  to  engines,  and  demonstrates  the  laws  of 
motion.  Harris. 

The  main  business  of  natural  philosophy  is  to 
argue  from  phenomena  without  feigning  hypotheses, 
and  to  deJuce  causes  from  efiects  till  we  come  to  tiie 
very  first  cause*  which  certainly  is  not  mechanical ; 
and  not  only  to  unfold  the  mechanism  of  tiie  world, 
but  chiefly  to  resolve  these,  and  such  like  (luestions. 

Newton. 

Later  philosophers  feign  hypotheses  for  explaining 
all  things  mechanically ,  and  refer  other  causes  to 
metaphysicks.  Id. 

After  the  chyle  has  passed  through  the  lungs, 
nature  continues  her  usual  mechaniim,  to  convert  it 
into  animal  substances.  Arhuth'Not  (>n  Alimmis. 


He  acknowledged  nothing  besides  matter  and 
motion  ;  so  that  all  must  be  performed  either  by 
mechanism  or  accident,  either  of  which  is  wholly  un- 
accountable. Beniley. 

As  the  general  quality  of  meat-roasting,  with  its 
several  modifications,  as  to  beef,  mutton,  pullets,  &c., 
does  not  inhere  in  any  one  part  of  the  jack  ;  so  nei- 
ther does  consciousness,  with  its  several  modes  of 
sensation,  intellection,  volition,  &c.,  inhere  in  any 
one,  but  is  the  result  from  the  mechanical  compo- 
sition of  the  whole  animal.  Pope,. 

The  rudiments  of  geography,  with  something  of 
mechanicks,  may  be  easily  conveyed  into  the  minds 
of  acute  young  persons. 

Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

Mechanics.  In  furnishing  our  readers  with 
a  condensed  treatise  on  this  important  branch  of 
physics,  it  may  be  advisable,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  examine  the  simple  mechanical  powers;  by 
means  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  adapt  animal 
labor  to  the  useful  arts  of  life:  their  combination 
in  the  construction  of  machines  will  then  be 
better  understood. 

The  tyro  is  frequently  disposed  to  imagine 
that,  by  means  of  the  mechanical  powers,  a  real 
increase  of  power  is  obtained  ;  this,  however,  is 
not  the  fact.  For  instance,  if  a  man  be  just  able 
to  convey  1  cwt.  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  his 
house  in  one  minute's  time,  no  mechanical  en- 
gine would  enable  him  to  convey  3  cwt.  to  the 
same  height  in  the  same  time  ;  but  the  engine 
will  enable  him  to  convey  3  cwt.  in  three  mi- 
nutes; which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  to 
say  that  the  man  could,  without  the  engine, 
carry  the  3  cwt.  by  going  three  times  to  the  top 
of  the  house,  and  carrying  1  cwt.  at  a  time,  pro- 
vided the  load  admitted  of  its  being  so  divided. 
Therefore  the  engine  increases  the  effect  of  a 
given  force  by  lengthening  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion ;  or  (since  uniform  velocity  is  proportional 
to  the  time),  by  increasing  the  velocity  of  that 
force  or  power. 

The  power,  or  acting  force,  is  so  far  from 
being  increased  by  any  macHiine,  that  a  certain 
part  of  it  is  always  lost  in  overcoming  the  re- 
sistance of  mediums,  the  friction,  or  other  un- 
avoidable imperfections  of  machines;  and  this 
loss  in  some  compound  engines  is  very  great. 

Every  machine,  however  complex  it  may  be, 
must  consist  of  some  combination  of  the  follow- 
ing simple  machines,  which  arc  commonly  called 
the  mechanical  powers. 

1.  The  lever. 

2.  The  wheel  and  axle. 

3.  The  pulley. 

4.  The  inclined  plane 
.').  The  wedge. 

G.  The  screw. 
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This  classification  of  the  elements  of  machinery, 
although  very  simple  when  considered  with 
respect  to  the  extent  and  power  of  tiie  results 
which  spring  from  it,  may  be  still  farther  simpli- 
fied ;  not  because  any  of  the  six  machines,  which 
we  have  just  enumerated,  admits  of  being  re- 
solved into  more  simple  parts,  but  because  some 
of  them  are  identical  in  principle,  and  different 
only  in  appearance.  We  shall  show,  hereafter, 
that  the  wheel  and  axle  is,  in  fact,  a  lever,  and 
that  the  wedge  and  screw  are  only  modifications 
of  the  inclined  plane;  so  that  it  follows,  that  all 
the  varieties  of  simple  machines  may  be  reduced 
to  three  : — 

1.  The  lever. 

2.  The  pulley. 

3.  The  inclined  plane. 

The  lever  is  the  simplest  of  all  machines,  and 
is  only  a  straight  bar  of  iron,  wood,  or  other 
material,  supported  on,  and  moveable  round,  a 
prop,  called  the  fulcrum. 

In  the  lever  there  are  three  circumstances  to 
be  principally  attended  to:  1.  The  fulcrum,  or 
prop,  by  which  it  is  supported,  or  on  which  it 
turns  as  an  axis,  or  centre  of  motion.  2.  The 
power  to  raise  and  support  the  weight.  3.  The 
resistance,  or  weight  to  be  raised  or  sustained. 

Tiie  points  of  suspension  are  those  points 
where  the  weights  really  are,  or  from  which  they 
hang  freely. 

The  power  and  the  weights  are  always  sup- 
posed to  act  at  right  angles  to  the  lever,  except 
it  be  otherwise  expressed. 

The  lever  is  distinguished  into  three  sorts, 
according  to  the  different  situations  of  the  ful- 
crum, or  prop,  and  the  power,  with  respect  to 
each  other. 

In   the  lever  of  the  first  kind  the  fulcrum  is 
placed  between  the  power  and  the  resistanc^e  ;  in 
the    second   kind    the  resistance  is  between  the 
fulcrum  and  the  power;  and  in  the  third  kind 
the  power  is  applied  between  the  fulcrum  and 
the  resistance;  and  the  power  gained  will  in  all 
cases  be  in  proportion  to  the  relative  lengths  of 
the  two  arms  in  the  same  lever.     Plate  I.  Me- 
chanics, fig.  1,  represents  a  lever  of  the  first 
kind  in  one  of  its  most  common  applications ;  viz. 
raising  a  large  stone  or  weight  d,  and  when  used 
in  this  way  it  is,   in   practice,  most  commonly 
called  a  crow-bar,  or  hand-spike.     The  entire 
bar  ef  is,   however,  a  lever,  and   the  stone,  or 
block  g,  is  the  fulcrum    upon  which  it  turns ; 
consequently,  from  g  to/ (where  the  power  is  to 
be  applied)  will  be  tlie  acting  part  of  this  lever, 
and  from  ^  to  e  its  resisting  part.     The  power 
gained  by  this  form  of  the  lever  is  as  the  resist- 
ing is  contained  in  the  acting  part,  or  as  fg  is  to 
ge;  so  that  if  the  lengths  fg  and  ge  be  taken, 
and /g  be  divided  by  ge,  the  quotient  will  be  the 
power   gained.      In    the  plate  eg  is  contained 
twice  in  gf,  or  will  gain  a  power  of  two,  so  that, 
whatever  the  weight  of  d  may  be,   it  will  only 
appear  to  weigh  half  as  much  at  /;  and,  if  the 
fulcrum  g  were   removed  so  much  nearer  to  e 
that  the  new  distance  between  e  and  g  should  be 
contained  twenty  times  in  the  distance  gf,  then 
a  power  of  twenty  would  be  gained,  or  d  would 
be  lifted  at/ with  a  power  equal  to  one-twentieth 
of  its  real  weight.    In  this  case,  however,  /"would 


have  to  descend  twenty  times  as  far  as  e  wouic 
rise,  and  therefore  a  very  small  motion  would  be 
communicated  to  d. 

By  the  same  rule,  if  moving  the  fulcrum  g 
towards  the  resistance  d  increases  the  power  of 
the  lever  at/  so  will  removing  it  in  a  contrary 
direction,  or  towards/  decrease  it.  Thus  if  ^  is 
supposed  to  be  placed  exactly  half  way  between 
e  and/  so  as  to  make  the  acting  and  resisting 
arms  equal,  then  no  power  at  all  will  be  gamed 
at/;  because,  whatever  may  be  the  weight 
placed  on  e,  an  equal  power  will  be  necessary  to 
niove  it  at/;  and  as  both  e  and/ will  in  mov- 
ing perform  equal  arcs  of  circles,  or  move  through 
equal  distances  in  equal  times,  so  no  power  can 
be  gaiued,  this  being  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
laws  of  motion.  Again,  if  the  fulcrum  g  be  sup- 
posed  to  be  placed  nearer  to/  tiian  it  is  to  g,  then  e 
when  moved  will  pass  through  a  larger  space  than 
/  therefore  e  will  generate  more  momentum  than 
can  be  generated  at/;  and  consequently  the 
apparent  weight  of  d,  as  felt  at  /,  will  be  in- 
creased, or  a  greater  power  must  "be  exerted  at/ 
than  is  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  d.  Under 
such  an  arrangement  it  will  be  evident  that, 
although  the  whole  is  a  lever,  it  cannot  be  a  me- 
chanic power,  unless  it  is  admitted  that  from  f  to 
g  is  the  resisting  end,  and  from  g  to  e  the  ac'tino- 
one  ;  in  this  case,  the  power  must  be  applied  at 
c  instead  of/  and  now  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  the 
same  lever  as  in  the  first  case,  but  with  its  ends 
reversed. 

In  speaking  of  the  power  of  lerers,  under  all 
their  several  modifications,  it  must  be  observed 
that  they  must  be  considered  as  without  weight ; 
and,  in  making  accurate  experiments  upon  them, 
the  weigiits  of  their  several  parts  must  be  nicely 
balanced,  otherwise  the  result  will  be  affected. 
Thus,  in  the  preceding  figure,  if  the  bar  e/were 
of  equal  size  throughout,  it  is  evident  there 
would  be  twice  as  much  matter  in  the  arm  g/as 
in  the  shorter  one  eg,  and  this  additional  quan- 
tity of  matter^  would  preponderate  and  bear 
down  the  end/';  thus  appearing  to  increase  and 
assist  the  power.  This  difficulty  will  be  met  in 
theory  by  considering  the  whole  bar  e/'as  with- 
out weight,  and  in  practice  or  experiment  it  must 
be  obviated  by  hanging  on  a  weight,  or  making 
the  shorter  arm  eg  so  much  thicker,  as  to  cause 
it  to  be  an  exact  balance  for  the  longer  arm  gf 
when  the  lever  is  not  in  action. 

A  sufficient  illustration  of  the  first  form  of  the 
lever  may  be  found  by  reference  to  an  ordinary 
poker.  This,  when  employed  to  stir  the  fire, 
will  have  for  its  axis  the  bar  upon  which  it  rests  ; 
the  coals  are  the  weight  to  be  overcome,  whilst 
the  hand  may  be  considered  as  the  power  em- 
ployed ;  and  it  is  also  with  reference  to  this  me- 
chanical power  that  we  construct  the  steel-yard. 
BA,  fig.  2,  is  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  sup- 
ported by  an  inflexible  point  O;  and,  as  the  dis- 
tance from  O  to  B  is  twice  as  great  as  it  is  from 
O  to  A,  the  hand  C,  by  exerting  a  force  of  one 
pound,  may  be  placed  in  eqnilibrio  with  a  weight 
of  two  pounds,  or  twice  the  amount.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  length  of  the  arm 
OB,  multiplied  into  the  power  C,  equals  OA 
multiplied  into  the  weight  D,  and  as  such  that 
the  power  and  the  weight  must  be  to  each  other 
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inversely   as  tlieir  distances  from  tlie  fulcrum. 

To  further  illustrate  the  matter  let  us  suppose 
O  B,  the  distance  of  the  power  from  the  prop,  to 
be  twenty  inches,  and  OA,  the  distance  of  the 
weight  from  the  prop,  to  be  eight  inches,  it  will 
then  be  found  that  a  weight  of  five  pounds  may 
be  supported  by  a  power  of  only  two  pounds, 
because  the  distance  of  the  weight  from  the 
t'u.cnim  eight,  multiplied  into  the  weight  five, 
makes  forty,  and  as  such  the  longer  arm  will 
only  require  a  power  of  two,  which,  multiplied 
by  twenty,  will  produce  the  same  amount. 

Let  AG,  fig.  3,  represent  an  horizontal  lever 
at  rest.  At  the  point  B,  equi-distant  from  A  and 
G,  is  placed  the  fulcrum  D,  and  at  the  extremi- 
ties A  and  G  are  hung  the  equal  weights  E  and 
F.  Then  the  lever  will  continue  at  rest,  the 
weights  E  and  F  being  in  equilibri'\  For  it  is 
evident  that,  if  the  line  AG  be  moved  on  the 
fulcrum  B,  its  extremities  A  and  G  will  each  be 
carried  with  equal  velocities  in  the  periphery  of 
the  same  circle.  And,  because  A  G  is  horizontal, 
the  actions  of  the  weights  E  F  will  be  in  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  its  length  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  will  act  in  the  direction  of  tangents  to  the 
said  circle  at  the  points  A  and  G  ;  or  they  will 
act  in  the  direction  of  those  particles  of  the  peri- 
phery which  may  be  imagined  to  coincide  with  the 
tangents.  Each  pressure,  therefore,  tends  to 
move  the  correspondent  extremity  of  the  line  AG 
in  that  very  line  of  direction  in  which  only  it 
can  move.  Suppose  the  pressure  at  G  to  be  re- 
moved, and  the  whole  pressure  at  A  will  be  em- 
ployed in  depressing  the  point  A,  or,  which  is 
necessarily  in  this  case  the  same,  in  raising  the 
point  G:  on  account  therefore  of  the  equal  velo- 
cities of  the  points  A  and  G,  the  action  of  E  at 
the  point  A  will  be  the  same  as  if  it  were  exerted 
at  G  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  C  G.  But 
again,  suppose  the  equal  weight  F  to  be  restored, 
and  the  point  G  will  then  be  acted  on  by  two 
equal  and  opposite  forces,  which,  destroying 
each  other's  effect,  will  not  produce  motion,  con- 
sequently the  lever  will  continue  at  rest. 

It  is  likewise  evident  that,  if  the  radii  A  Band 
BG  be  not  in  a  right  line,  the  equal  forces  will 
nevertheless  be  in  equilibrio,  if  they  be  applied 
in  the  directions  of  the  tangents :  thus,  if  B  G  be 
bent  to  the  position  B  K,  and  the  force  F  be 
there  applied  in  the  direction  K II,  the  equili- 
brium will  remain  as  before. 

What  is  called  the  hammer  lever  differs  in 
nothing  but  its  form  from  a  lever  of  the  first 
kind.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  use,  that  of 
drawing  a  nail  out  of  wood  by  a  hammer. 

Suppose  the  shaft  of  a  hammer  to  be  five 
times  as  long  as  the  iron  part  which  draws  the 
nail,  the  lower  part  resting  on  the  board,  as  a 
fulcrum  ;  then,  by  pulling  backwards  the  end  of 
the  shaft,  a  man  will  draw  a  nail  with  one-fifth 
part  of  the  power  that  he  must  use  to  pull  it  out 
with  a  pair  of  pincers;  in  which  case  the  nail 
would  move  as  fast  as  his  hand  ;  but  with  the 
hammer  the  hand  moves  five  times  as  much  as 
the  nail,  by  the  time  that  the  nail  is  drawn  out. 

Let  A  C  B,  fig.  4,  represent  a  lever  of  this  sort, 
bended  at  C,  which  is  its  prop  or  centre  of  mo- 
tion. P  is  a  power  acting  on  the  longer  arm 
AC,  at  A  by  means  of  tlie  cord  DA  going  over 


the  pulley  D ;  and  W  is  a  weight  or  resistance 
acting  upon  the  end  B  of  the  shorter  arm  C  B. 
If  the  power  be  to  the  weight,'  as  C  B  is  to  C  A, 
they  are  in  equilibrio  :  thus,  suppose  W  to  be  five 
pounds,  acting  at  the  distance  of  one  foot  from 
the  centre  of  motion  C,  and  P  to  be  one  pound, 
acting  at  A,  five  feet  from  the  centre  C,  the 
power  and  weight  will  just  balance  each  other. 

Of  levers  of  the  first  kind  there  are  numerous 
instances.  Scissars,  pincers,  snuffers,  and  all 
similar  instruments,  consist  of  two  levers,  of 
which  the  rivet  by  which  they  are  united  is  the 
common  fulcrum. 

The  balance,  an  instrument  of  very  extensive 
use  in  comparing  the  weight  of  bodies,  is  a  lever 
of  the  first  kind,  whose  arms  are  of  equal  length. 
The  points  from  which  the  weights  are  suspended, 
being  equally  distant  from  the  centre  of  motion, 
will  move  with  equal  velocity ;  consequently,  if 
equal  weights  be  applied,  their  momenta  will  be 
equal,  and  the  balance  will  remain  in  equilibrio. 

In  order  to  have  a  balance  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  following 
circumstances. 

1.  The  arms  of  the  beam  ought  to  be  exactly 
equal,  both  as  to  weight  and  length. 

2.  The  points  from  which  the  scales  are  sus- 
pended should  be  in  aright  line,  passing  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  ;  for  by  this 
the  weights  will  act  directly  against  each  other, 
and  no  part  of  either  will  be  lost,  on  account  of 
an  oblique  direction. 

3.  If  the  fulcrum,  or  point  upon  which  the 
beam  turns,  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  beams,  and  if  the  fulcrum  and  the  points  of 
suspension  be  in  the  same  right  line,  the  balance 
will  have  no  tendency  to  one  position  more  than 
another,  but  will  rest  in  any  position  it  may  be 
placed  in,  whether  the  scales  be  on  or  off,  empty 
or  loaded. 

If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  when 
level,  be  immediately  above  the  fulcrum,  it  will 
overset  by  the  smallest  action ;  that  is,  the  end 
which  is  lowest  will  descend  ;  and  it  will  do  this 
with  more  swiftness,  the  higher  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity be,  and  the  less  the  points  of  suspension  be 
loaded. 

But,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  be 
immediately  below  the  fulcrum,  the  beam  will 
not  rest  in  any  position  but  when  level ;  and  if 
disturbed  from  that  position,  and  then  left  at  li- 
berty, it  will  vibrate,  and  at  last  come  to  rest  on 
the  level.  In  a  balance,  therefore,  the  fulcrum 
ought  always  to  be  placed  a  little  above  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity.  Its  vibrations  will  be  quicker, 
and  its  horizontal  tendency  stronger,  the  lower 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  less  the  weight 
upon  the  points  of  suspension. 

4.  The  friction  of  the  beam  upon  the  axis 
ought  to  be  as  little  as  possible  ;  because,  should 
the  friction  be  great,  it  would  require  a  consider- 
able force  to  overcome  it;  upon  which  account, 
though  one  weight  should  a  little  exceed  the 
other,  It  will  not  preponderate,  the  excess  not 
being  sufficient  to  overcome  the  friction,  and 
bear  down  the  beam.  The  axis  of  motion  should 
be  formed  with  an  edge  like  a  knife,  aTid  made 
very  hard  :  these  edges  are  at  first  made  sharp, 
and  then  rounded  with  a  fine  hone,  or  piece  of 
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buff  leather,  which  causes  a  sufficient  bluntness, 
or  rolling  ctlge.  On  the  regular  form  and  ex- 
cellence of  this  axis  depends  chiefly  the  perfec- 
tion of  this  instrument." 

5.  The  pivots,  which  form  the  axis  or  fulcrum, 
should  be  in  a  straight  line,  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  beam. 

6.  The  arms  should  be  as  long  as  possible  re- 
latively to  their  thickness,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended,  as  the  longer  they  are 
the  more  sensible  is  tiie  balance. 

They  should  also  be  made  as  stiff  and  inflexi- 
ble as  possible  ;  for,  if  the  beam  be  too  weak,  it 
will  bend,  and  become  untrue. 

7.  The  rings,  or  tlie  piece  on  which  the  axis 
bears,  should  be  hard  and  well  polished,  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  of  an  oval  form,  that  the  axis 
may  always  keep  its  proper  bearing,  or  remain 
always  at  the  lowest  point. 

8.  If  the  arms  of'  a  balance  be  unequal,  the 
weights  in  equipoise  will  be  unequal  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  equality  of  the  arms  is 
of  use,  in  scientific  pursuits,  chiefly  in  the  mak- 
ing of  weigiits  by  bisection.  A  balance  with  un- 
equal arms  will  weigh  as  accurately  as  another 
of  the  same  workmanship  with  equal  arms,  pro- 
vided the  standard  weight  itself  be  first  counter- 
poised, then  taken  out  of  the  scale,  and  the  thing 
to  be  weighed  be  put  into  the  scale,^  and  ad- 
justed against  the  counterpoise.  Or,  when  pro- 
portional quantities  only  are  considered,  the 
bodies  under  examination  may  be  weighed 
against  the  weights,  taking  care  always  to  put 
the  weights  in  the  same  scale,  for  then,  though 
the  bodies  may  not  be  really  equal  to  the 
weights,  yet  their  proportions  amongst  each 
other  will  be  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  accu- 
rately so. 

9.  Very  delicate  balances  are  not  only  useful 
in  rice  experiments,  but  are  likewise  much  more 
expeditious  than  others  in  common  weighing. 
If  a  pair  of  scales,  with  a  certain  load,  be  barely 
sensible  to  one-tenth  of  a  grain,  it  will  require  a 
considerable  time  to  ascertain  the  weight  to  that 
degree  of  accuracy,  because  the  turn  must  be 
observed  several  times  over,  and  is  very  small. 
But  if  no  greater  accuracy  were  required,  and 
scales  were  used  which  would  turn  with  100th 
of  a  grain,  a  tenth  of  a  grain,  more  or  less,  would 
make  so  great  a  difference  in  the  turn  that  it 
would  be  seen  immediately. 

10.  If  a  balance  be  found  to  turn  with  a  cer- 
tain addition,  and  is  not  moved  by  any  smaller 
weight,  a  greater  sensibility  may  be  given  to  the 
balance,  by  producing  a  tremulous  motion  in 
its  parts.  Thus,  if  the  edge  of  a  blunt  saw,  a 
file,  or  other  similar  instrument,  be  drawn  along 
any  part  of  the  case  or  support  of  the  balance, 
it  will  produce  a  jarring,  which  will  diminish  the 
friction  in  the  moving  parts  so  much,  that  the 
turn  will  be  evident  with  one-third,  or  one-fourth 
of  the  addition  that  would  else  have  been  re- 
quired. In  this  way,  a  beam  which  would 
barely  turn  by  the  addition  of  the  tenth  of  a 
grain,  will  turn  with  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  of  a 
grain. 

The  usefulness  of  having  good  balances  for 
the  weighing  of  substances,  is  not  limited  to  the 
due  performance  of  nice  exi;erimeiits,  hut  they 


also  save  much  time  in  weighing  when  a  less  de- 
gree of  accuracy  is  required.  If  a  pair  of  scales, 
loaded  with  a  certain  weight,  be  barely  sensible 
to  one-tenth  of  a  grain,  it  will  require  a  consider- 
able time  to  ascertain  the  weight  to  that  degree 
of  accuracy,  because  the  turn  must  be  observed 
several  times  over,  and  is  very  small ;  but  if 
scales  were  used  which  would  turn  with  the^jAli 
part  of  a  grain  or  less,  supposing  that  the  weight 
was  not  required  to  any  greater  accuracy  than 
the  tenths  of  grains,  a  single  tenth  of  a  grain, 
more  or  less,  would  make  so  great  a  difference  in 
the  turn  of  the  scale  that  it  would  be  seen  imme- 
diately. 

For  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  various  substances,  Muschenbroek  says,  he 
used  a  balance  which  turned  within  a  fortieth  of 
a  grain  when  loaded  with  200  or  300  grains; 
hence  his  balance  determined  the  weight  to  the 
12,000th  of  the  weight. 

Mr.  Bolton's  larger  balance  (mentioned  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  66)  loaded  with 
a  pound,  probably  of  the  common  avoirdupois, 
would  turn  with  one-tenth  of  a  grain ;  so  that 
the  weight  is  determined  to  the  70,000th  partof 
the  weight. 

J\Ir.  Bolton's  small  balance,  capable  of  weigh- 
ing half  an  ounce,  turned  with  the  100th  part 
of  a  grain,  which  is  the  24,000th  part  of  the 
weight. 

Mr.  Reid's  balance,  mentioned  in  the  same 
volume,  when  loaded  with  55  lbs.  avoirdupois, 
turned  readily  with  less  than  a  pennyweight,  and 
very  distinctly  with  four  grains;  so  that  it  de- 
termined the  weight  to  the  96,000th  part  of  the 
weight  in  the  scale  ;  and,  although  so  strong,  was 
decidedly  the  best  common  balance  whose  per- 
formance has  been  recorded. 

Mr.  Whitehurst's  balance,  mentioned  in  the 
same  volume,  which  weighed  one  penny-weight, 
was  sensibly  affected  with  the  2000th  part  of  a 
grain,  or  the  48,000th  part  of  the  weight. 

Mr.  Nicholson's  balance,  noticed  by  him  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  when  loaded  with 
12,000  grains  in  each  scale,  turned  with  the  .^th 
part  of  a  grain,  or  the  84,000di  part  of  the 
weight ;  so  that  this  was  a  very  good  balance. 

Mr.  Alchome's  balance  (mentioned  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  vol.  77),  with  15  lbs. 
at  each  end,  turned  with  two  grains ;  these  were 
probably  troy  pounds,  and  so  the  accuracy  of  this 
balance  went  only  to  the  43,200th  of  the  weight. 

Dr.  G.  Fordyce  (in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, vol.  75)  mentions  a  balance,  made  by 
Ilamsden,  turning  on  points  instead  of  edges, 
which,  when  loaded  with  four  or  five  ounces 
Troy,  could  ascertain  the  weight  to  the  160th 
part  of  a  grain  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  30,400th  part 
of  the  weight  in  the  scale. 

Mr.  Magellan's  balance,  mentioned  by  Nichol- 
son in  his  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  with  a  pound 
in  each  scale,  showed  distinctly  ^'^th  of  a  grain,  or 
the  70,000th  part  of  the  weight. 

Tiie  Royal  Society's  balance,  made  by  Rams- 
den,  and  turning  on  steel  edges  upon  planes  of 
polislied  crystal,  is  said  to  be  .sensible  to  the 
7,000,000th  part  of  the  weight. 

The  comparison  of  the  weights  of  different 
countries,    as- made   by   Mr.   Tillet,   with    the 
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standard  mark  in  the  mint  at  Paris,  was  made 
with  a  balance  which  weighed  a  mark,  or  4608 
grains,  and  turned  witli  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  or 
the  18,432d  part  of  the  weight  in  the  scale  ;  so 
that,  althougli  this  balance  might  be  reckoned  a 
good  one,  it  was  in  fact  inferior  in  accuracy  to  any 
of  the  above  mentioned,  except  Muschenbroek's. 

Professor  Theigel,  in  his  Observations,  says 
he  used  a  balance,  of  which,  when  loaded  with  two 
marks,  Cologne  weight,  at  each  end,  the  cock 
turned -^th  of  an  inch  with  a  richtpfenningtheil, 
which,  according  to  the  German  weights,  given 
in  Mr.  Gray's  Elements  of  Pharmacy,  is  the 
131,072d  part  of  the  weight  in  each  scale;  so 
that  this  balance  was  a  very  good  instrument. 

The  balance  used  by  INIr.  Cooper  (Transactions 
Society  of  Arts,  vol.  41)  and  made  by  Mr.  Ro- 
binson, was  sensibly  affected  by  ^'jth  of  a  grain, 
when  the  scales  were  loaded  with  1000  grains  at 
each  end ;  so  that  this  balance  may  be  esteemed 
of  very  great  accuracy,  and  very  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  was  applied  ;  namely,  the  ana- 
lysis of  organic  substances  by  fire. 

In  all  researches  which  depend  upon  the  ac- 
curate weighing  of  the  articles  employed,  and  of 
tiie  products  obtained,  the  accuracy  of  the  ba- 
lance employed  ought  to  be  stated,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  determined  what  confidence 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  results  obtained. 

The  mechanic  will  from  this  account  of  balances 
be  able  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  value  to 
be  attached  to  tables  of  specific  gravity,  or  to 
chemical  analysis,  which  depend  on  a  supposed 
accuracy  in  weighing  which  is  not  attainable  in 
practice.  When,  indeed,  tables  of  specific  gra- 
vity are  given  to  five  places  of  figures,  the  last 
figure  is  merely  a  guess  figure;  and,  if  they 
have  more  than  five  figures,  the  author,  as 
Nicholson  justly  observes,  either  deceives  inten- 
tionally, or  through  ignorance  of  decimals. 

The  statera,  or  steel-yard,  fig.  5,  is  a  lever  of 
the  first  kind,  whose  fulcrum,  or  centre  of  motion, 
is  at  A ;  the  weight  B  is  suspended  always  at 
the  same  distance  C  A  from  the  centre  of  motion ; 
but  the  power,  or  counterpoise  E,  may  be  shifted 
from  one  point  to  another  all  along  the  arm 
AD;  by  which  means  a  great  variety  of  weights 
may  be  balanced  by  the  same  counterpoise  E, 
whose  momentum  mcreases  in  the  proportion  of 
its  distance  from  A.  The  whole  length  of  the 
arm  A  D  is  marked  with  numbered  divisions, 
each  of  which  indicates  the  weight  of  B,  which 
is  balanced  by  the  counterpoise  E,  when  E  is 
placed  at  that  particular  division.  Those  divi- 
sions are  ascertained  by  trial  ;  for  the  two  arms 
of  the  steel-yard  being  unequal  in  weight,  their 
momentums,  when  loadedvvith  the  weights  B  and 
E,  cannot  be  estimated  merely  by  the  products  of 
those  weights  multiplied  each  by  its  distance 
from  A. 

The  bent-lever  balance  is  represented  in  plate, 
Mechanics,  fig.  6.  The  substance  to  be  weighed 
is  placed  in  a  dish  1',  sus])ended  from  the  arm 
of  a  bent  lever  at  L.  The  other  arm  CD  is 
terminated  in  a  heavy  knob,  which  plays  upon  a 
graduated  arch  G 11.  As  the  weight  depresses 
the  arm  CA,  it  is  so  constructed  that  the  lever- 
age of  II  is  constantly  diminished;  and,  since 
D  is  removed   up  the  arch,  its  leverage  is  con- 


stantly increased.  When  D  acquires  such  a 
position  that  it  counterpoises  the  weight,  the 
division  to  which  the  index  points  on  the  gra- 
duated arch  expresses  the  amount  of  the  weight. 

To  graduate  this  instrument,  let  the  first  divi- 
sion be  placed  at  the  position  which  the  index 
assumes  when  tiie  dish  F  is  unloaded.  Then  let 
the  dish  be  successively  loaded  with  one,  two, 
three,  &c.,  pounds,  or  ounces,  or  whatever  deno- 
mination of  weight  it  is  designed  that  the  divi- 
sions should  indicate;  and  the  successive  posi- 
tions of  the  index  will  determine  the  divisions. 

Commercial  balances  are  frequently  miscon- 
structed  for  fraudulent  purposes,  by  making  the 
arm,  from  which  the  substance  to  be  weighed 
is  suspended,  longer  than  that  from  which 
the  counterpoise  is  hung,  thereby  giving  the 
counterpoise  a  greater  leverage,  and  enabling  it 
to  support  a  weight  proportionably  greater  than 
itself.  The  end  to  be  attained  by'  the  use  of 
such  a  balance  may  be  defeated  in  several  ways. 
If  the  object  be  merely  to  detect  the  fraud,  it 
will  be  sufficient,  after  equilibrium  has  been 
established  between  the  substance  to  be  weighed 
and  the  weights,  to  transpose  them,  and  put  the 
substance  to  be  weighed  in  the  dish  in  which  the 
weights  were,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  balance  be 
honestly  constructed  the  equilibrium  will  be 
undisturbed  ;  but  if  it  be  fraudulent  the  sub- 
stance to  be  weighed  will  preponderate  ;  since, 
after  the  transposition,  it  will  have  the  greater 
leverage.  But,  if  the  object  be  not  alone  to  de- 
tect the  fraud,  but  to  ascertain  the  true  weight  of 
the  substance,  let  the  counterpoise,  whicii  will 
produce  equilibrium  after  transposition,  be  found; 
and  let  this  and  the  former  counterpoise  be  re- 
duced to  the  same  denomination  of  weight,  and 
let  the  two  counterpoises  thus  expressed  be 
multiplied  together,  and  the  square  root  of  the 
product  extracted ;  that  square  root  will  be  the 
true  weight.  Thus,  for  example,  if  one  counter- 
poise be  seven  pounds,  and  the  other  nine  pounds 
and  one-seventh,  the  product  7  X  9.^  lbs.,  is  sixty- 
four,  the  square  root  of  which  is  eight.  Hence 
eight  pounds  is  the  true  weight. 

To  illustrate  the  second  form  of  the  lever,  we 
have  only  to  place  the  point  of  support  at  one 
extremity,  employ  the  povVer  at  the  other,  and 
attach  the  weight  at  an  intermediate  point.  In 
this  case  the  hand  C,  fig.  7,  is  placed  at  a  point 
equal  to  three  times  the  distance  from  the  fvilcrum 
O  than  the  weight  D ;  so  that  one  pound  will 
exactly  balance  three  pounds.  A  reference  to 
this  form  of  the  lever  will  serve  to  show  why  two 
men,  carrying  a  weight  between  them,  share  the 
burthen  to  be  supported  in  proportion  to  the 
distances  at  which  they  are  placed ;  tlius,  if  one 
man  beat  O,  and  the  other  at  B,  with  an  inflexi- 
ble pole  resting  upon  their  shoulders,  the  latter 
person  will  have  a  mechanical  advantage  over 
the  former.  This  is  an  expedient  occasionally 
resorted  to  in  the  yoking  of  cattle,  so  that,  if  two 
horses  of  unequal  strength  are  intended  to  pull 
the  same  vehicle,  their  forces  may  be  equalised, 
by  such  a  division  of  tlie  bar  to  which  they  are 
attached,  that  the  point  of  traction  may  be  as 
much  nearer  to  the  stronger  horse  than  to  the 
weaker,  as  the  strength  of  the  former  exceeds 
that  of  the  latter. 
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The  oars  and  rudders  of  Tessels  are  levers  of 
the  second  kind  :  the  vessel  is  the  weight  or 
resistance,  the  water  is  the  fulcrum,  and  tlie  man 
who  governs  tlieir  motions  is  tlie  power.  A  door 
is  a  lever  of  the  second  kind:  the  hinges  are  the 
centre  of  motion,  tlie  body  of  tlie  door  is  the 
weight,  and  the  hand  by  which  it  is  moved  is 
the  power.  A  pair  of  bellows,  nut-crackers,  &c., 
are  composed  of  two  levers  of  the  second  kind.  A 
chopping-knife  is  also  an  example.  This  instru- 
ment IS  fixed  at  one  end,  the  fulcrum ;  the  sub- 
stance to  be  cut  is  placed  under  it,  and  the  power 
is  applied  at  the  other  extremity. 

The  third  kind  of  lever,  or  that  in  which  the 
power  is  applied  between  the  fulcrum  and  the 
resistance,  cannot  be  called  a  mechanical  power, 
although  it  must  be  mentioned  as  a  modification 
of  the  lever ;  for  since  its  resisting  arm  is  in  all 
cases,  except  one,  longer  than  the  acting  arm, 
and  in  that  one  case  is  equal  to  it,  so  it  can  never 
gain  power,  but  in  most  of  its  arrangements  must 
lose  it.  If  the  power  and  resistance  represented 
in  fig.  8  be  conceived  to  change  places  with 
each  other,  then  that  figure  will  represent  a  lever 
of  the  third  kind ;  for  now  b  will  be  the  power 
which  is  placed  between  the  fulcrum  a  and  the 
resistance  at  c,  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  it; 
and  since,  if  both  the  power  and  resistance  were 
acting  at  c,  they  must  be  equal  to  each  other, 
while  the  power  must  b?  increased  in  proportion 
to  its  proximity  at  a,  so  it  follows  that  this  lever 
must  lose  power  whenever  it  is  applied  at  any 
other  situation  than  c,  and  that  even  there  it  can 
gain  none. 

The  third  kind  of  lever  is  used  as  little  as 
possible,  on  account  of  the  disadvantage  to  the 
moving  power  ;  but  it  cannot  always  be  avoided  ; 
an  example  of  it  is  seen  in  rearing  a  tall  ladder 
against  a  wall,  where  the  power  or  strength  of  a 
man  is  exerted  at  a  short  distance  from  one  end, 
and  the  task  cannot  be  performed  without  more 
effort  than  would  be  necessary  to  bear  the  lad- 
der. 

The  bones  of  a  man's  arm,  and  the  limbs  of 
animals  generally,  are  levers  of  the  third  order  ; 
for,  when  we  lift  a  weight  by  the  hand,  the  muscle 
that  exerts  its  force  to  raise  that  weight  is  fixed 
to  the  bone  about  one-tenth  part  as  far  below  the 
elbow  as  the  hand  is,  and,  the  elbow  being  the 
centre  round  which  the  lower  part  of  the  arm 
turns,  the  muscle  must  therefore  exert  a  force  ten 
times  as  great  as  would  be  required  simply  for 
the  suspension  of  the  weight  that  is  raised.  The 
principle  of  vitality  has  an  influence  upon  the 
stren'.lth  of  the  muscles,  for  which  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  account,  and  a  weight,  which  would 
instantly  break  a  muscle  the  moment  it  was  dead, 
can  be  raised  by  that  muscle  while  alive  without 
the  smallest  pain  or  difficulty.  Vitality,  there- 
fore, being  ordained  to  communicate  so  much 
energy  to  such  flexible  materials  as  flesh  and 
blood,  a  lever  of  the  third  sort  became  most  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  animal  frame,  because,  if 
the  power  be  sufficient,  its  operations  are  quick, 
and  it  is  exerted  or  resides  in  a  small  compass. 

If  the  weight  to  be  raised  be  of  considerable 
bulk,  and  if  it  be  fixed  either  above  or  below  the 
end  of  the  lever,  it  will  vary  in  its  intensity,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  lever.     Let  A  B, 


fig.  9,  represent  a  lever  having  a  weight  fixed 
above  it,  as  A,  of  which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  a, 
and  the  line  of  direction  a  h :  tlien  is  b  the  point 
in  the  lever  on  which  the  weight  acts:  but,  if  the 
lever  is  moved  into  tlie  position  C  D,  the  line  of 
direction  of  the  weight  will  fall  nearer  to  the 
fulcrum  of  the  lever,  and  consequently  act  with 
less  force  upon  it;  buf,  if  it  is  placed  in  the  po- 
sition E  F,  liie  line  of  direction  will  fall  further 
from  the  fulcrum,  and  therefore  act  more  on  the 
lever.  On  the  contrary,  the  opposite  eff'ects  take 
place  when  the  weight  is  below  the  lever. 

If  several  levers  be  combined  together  in  such 
a  manner  as  that  a  weight,  being  appended  by 
the  first  lever,  may  be  supported  by  a  power  ap- 
plied to  the  last,  as  in  fig.  10,  which  consists  of 
three  levers  of  the  first  kind;  and  is  so  contrived 
that  a  power,  applied  at  the  point  L  of  the  lever 
C,  may  sustain  a  weight  at  the  point  S  of  the 
lever  A,  the  power  must  here  be  to  the  weight, 
in  a  ratio,  or  proportion,  compounded  of  the 
several  ratios  which  those  powers  that  can  sus- 
tain the  weight  by  the  help  of  each  lever,  when 
used  singly  and  apart  from  the  rest,  have  to  the 
weight.  For  instance,  if  the  power  which  can 
sustain  the  weight  P,  by  the  help  of  the  lever  A, 
be  to  the  weight  as  1  to  5  ;  and  if  the  power 
wliich  could  sustain  the  same  weight  by  the  lever 
B  alone  be  to  the  weight  as  1  to  4 ;  and  if  the 
power  which  could  sustain  the  same  weight  by 
the  lever  C  be  to  the  weight  as  1  to  5 ;  then  the 
power  which  will  sustain  the  weight  by  help  of 
the  three  levers  joined  together  will  be  to  the 
weight  in  a  proportion  consisting  of  the  several 
proportions  multiplied  together,  of  1  to  5,  1  to  4, 
and  1  to  5;  that  is,  of  1  to  100. 

For  since  in  the  lever  A  a  power  equal  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  weight  P,  pressing  down  the  lever  at 
L,  is  sufficient  to  balance  the  weight  ;  and  since 
it  is  the  same  thing  whether  that  power  be  ap- 
plied to  the  lever  A  at  L  or  the  lever  B  at  S,  the 
point  S  bearing  on  the  point  L,  a  power  equal  to 
one-fifth  of  the  weight  P,  being  applied  to  the 
point  S  of  the  lever  B,  will  support  the  weight ; 
but  one-fourth  of  the  same  power  being  applied 
to  the  point  L  of  the  lever  B,  and  pushing  the 
same  upward,  will  as  effectually  depress  the 
point  S  of  the  same  lever,  as  if  the  whole  power 
were  applied  at  S  ;  consequently  a  power  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  one-fifth,  that  is,  one-twentieth 
of  the  weight  P,  being  applied  to  the  point  L  of 
the  lever  B,  and  pushing  up  the  same,  will  sup- 
port the  weight :  in  like  manner,  it  matters  not 
whether  that  force  be  applied  to  the  point  L  of 
the  lever  B,  or  to  the  point  S  of  the  lever  C  ;  since, 
if  S  be  raised,  L,  which  rests  on  it,  must  be 
raised  also  ;  but  one-fifth  of  the  power  applied 
at  the  point  L  of  the  lever  C,  and  pressing  it 
downwards,  will  as  effectually  raise  the  point  S 
of  the  same  lever,  as  if  the  whole  power  were 
applied  at  S,  and  pushed  up  the  same ;  conse- 
quently a  power  equal  to  one-fifth  of  one- 
twentieth,  that  is,  100th  part  of  the  weight  P, 
being  applied  to  the  point  L  of  the  lever 
C,  will  balance  the  weight  at  the  point  S  of  the 
lever  A. 

We  have  now  to  describe  a  combination  of  the 
lever  with  the  axis  in  peritrochio,  by  means  of 
wiiich  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  lever  is 
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made  useful  in  giving  a  conlinued  rectilinear 
motion  to  a  lieavy  body,  without  changing  tlie 
situation  of  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever.  This  con- 
trivance is  described  by  Belidor  under  the  name 
of  le  levier  de  la  Garousse,  and  is  generally 
called  m  England  the  universal  lever.  F  G  H, 
fig.  11,  is  a  straight  lever,  whose  centre  of  mo- 
tion is  G :  on  its  extremity  F  hang  two  bars 
F  D,  F  E,  the  former  of  which  has  a  hook  to 
catcli  into  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  AC  D,  and  the 
latter  has  its  end  slightly  bent,  so  as  to  slide 
over  tlie  outer  parts  of  those  teeth.  The  axle 
A  lias  a  cord  wound  about  it,  to  the  lower  end 
of  which  is  attached  tlie  weight  W.  Now  sup- 
pose tlie  end  II  of  the  lever  raised  from  li  by  I, 
while  the  other  end  descends  from  F  to  B ; 
the  bar  F  E  will  then  push  the  point  E  of  the 
wheel  from  E  to  C,  while  the  hook  D  slides 
over  an  equal  space  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wheel.  After  this,  on  the  end  H  of  the  lever 
being  brought  down  again  by  I  to  II,  the  end  F 
ascends  through  B  F,  and  the  hook  D  raises  up 
the  left  hand  side  of  the  wheel  through  a  space 
equal  to  E  C.  Thus  the  reciprocating  motion  of 
the  lever  is  made  to  communicate  a  continued 
rotatory  motion  to  the  wheel,  and  consequently 
to  raise  the  weight  W  suspended  from  its  axle  by 
the  cord.  Here  the  advantage  gained,  neglect- 
ing friction  and  the  stiffness  of  the  cord,  will 
be  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  H  G 
to  G  F,  and  the  ratio  of  the  radius  of  the  wheel 
to  that  of  the  axle.  Thus  if  H  G  were  ten  times 
G  F,  and  the  radius  of  the  wheel  ten  times  that  of 
the  axle,  the  power  would  then  be  to  the  weight 
raised  nearly  as  1  to  100. 

This  machine  has  been  advantageously  applied 
in  drawing  heavy  loads  along  a  plane  nearly  ho- 
rizontal :  in  that  case,  the  cord  has  been  carried 
from  A  in  nearly  an  horizontal  direction,  passed 
round  a  pulley  p,  attached  to  the  load  iv  or  its 
carriage,  and  its  end  fixed  to  a  post  as  at  a,  or 
perhaps  to  the  frame  of  the  wheel  and  axle.  The 
pulley,  it  is  obvious,  almost  doubles  the  advan- 
tage of  the  power;  and  since  the  force  to  be 
overcome  when  the  system  is  once  put  in  motion 
is  not  equivalent  to  the  load  w,  but  merely  to 
the  friction,  acd  the  rigidity  of  the  rope,  a  very 
great  weight  may  be  moved  in  this  manner  by  a 
comparatively  small  power.  If  the  lever  have 
another  arm  to  the  left  of  G  (as  it  appears  in  the 
figure)  equal  to  G  II,  a  man  may  then  work  at 
each  end,  either  by  pressing  upon  it  or  by  pulling 
downwards  with  a  cord  ;  and  thus  the  laborers 
will  alternately  relieve  each  other.  Sometimes 
a  heart-wheel  has  been  combined  with  this  uni- 
versal lever :  but  it  is  not,  we  think,  a  combina- 
tion to  be  recommended  in  practice. 

If  the  centre  of  motion  G  were  vertically 
above  the  centre  of  tlie  wheel,  and  if  another 
bar  and  hook  similar  and  efjual  in  length  to  F  I) 
hung  from  the  point/",  _/"G  being  equal  to  G  F ; 
these  two  hooks  would  then  catch  alternately  into 
the  teeth  on  (he  rising  si<le  of  tlie  wheel,  and  thus 
produce  the  continual  rotatory  motion  :  Uut  this 
construction  has  a  practical  disadvantage;  for, 
when  both  bars  work  on  the  same  side  of  the 
wheel,  they  will  be  in  great  danger  of  catching 
together  a;id  impeding  each  other's  motions. 

The  iplici'l  and  axle  is  sometimes,  without  any 
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impropriety,  named  the  perpetual  lever ;  it  being, 
in  reality,  a  lever  on  whose  arms  the  power  aiid 
weight  may  always  act  perpendicularly,  although 
the  lever  turns  round  its  fulcrum.  It  is  often 
constructed  of  the  form  represented  in  fig.  12, 
where  C  D  is  the  cylinder,  at  the  ends  of  which 
are  the  pivots  F  E,  turning  in  the  solid  pieces  of 
timber  H  F,  A  E ;  the  weight  W  is  raisea  by 
means  of  a  rope,  coiled  about  the  cylinder ;  the 
power  being  applied  to  the  wheel  S  S  B,  either 
by  the  cord  I  I,  or  by  the  handles  S,  S,  S. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  the  wheel,  we  find  this 
machine  made  up  of  levers,  fixed  into  the  cylin- 
der, as  spokes  into  the  nave  of  a  wheel ;  at 
others,  a  simple  handle  serves  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  power,  as  in  fig.  13,  but  the  effect  is 
still  the  same,  except  that  the  rotation  is  less 
uniform.  In  some  cases  the  cylinder  is  hori- 
zontal, as  in  the  figures,  and  in  some  kinds  of 
cranes ;  in  others  it  is  vertical,  as  in  the  capstan, 
&c.  But  whether  the  cylinder  be  horizontal  or 
vertical,  this  machine  has  a  manifest  advantage 
over  the  simple  lever  in  point  of  convenience : 
for,  by  the  continual  rotation  of  the  wheel,  the 
weight  may  be  raised  to  any  height,  or  frorp  any 
depth ;  while  it  could  be  elevated  only  a  little 
way  by  any  lever. 

Fig.  14,  represents  a  very  "powerful  engine, 
nearly  of  this  sort.  AB  K  I,  and  C  I D  H,  are 
two  cylinders  of  unequal  diameters  (but  the 
difference  of  these  diameters  must  not  be  very 
great),  firmly  connected  together,  and  moveable 
by  means  of  the  handle  F,  round  the  common 
axis  EG,  whose  extremities  rest  upon  two  sup- 
ports. The  same  rope  is  fastened  with  one  end 
at  D,  and  is  wound  round  the  small  cylinder 
CD;  then  it  descends  and  passes  round  the 
pulley  Z,  to  the  frame  of  which  the  weight  W  is 
suspended  ;  and  lastly,  the  other  end  of  the  rope 
is  fastened  at  A  to  the  large  cylinder.  Now,  by 
moving  the  cylinders  round,  the  rope  will  un- 
wind itself  from  the  small  cylinder,  and  will  coil 
itself  round  the  larger  cjlinder,  as  will  be  ap- 
parent by  a  reference  to  the  figure.  If  the  cy- 
linders were  of  equal  diameters,  the  lower  part 
Z  of  the  rope,  or  the  weiglit  W  which  is  sus- 
pended to  it,  would  not  be  moved ;  for  in  that 
case  as  much  of  the  rope  as  is  disengaged  from 
one  cylinder  at  each  revolution,  would  be  coiled 
round  the  other  cylinder;  but,  the  cylinders 
being  of  unequal  diameters,  it  is  evident  that  at 
each  revolution  of  the  handle  F  more  of  the 
rope  will  be  coiled  round  the  cylinder  A  B  I  K 
than  will  be  disengaged  from  the  cylinder  C  D 
I II ;  and  of  course  the  weight  W  will  be  raised. 

In  the  simple  wheel  and  axle,  whatever  be  its 
form  or  peculiarity,  its  mechanical  efficacy  de- 
pends on  the  ratio  of  the  radius  of  the  wheel  to 
the  radius  of  the  axle;  or,  to  speak  more  gene- 
rally, the  length  of  the  lever  by  which  the  power 
acts,  to  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  en  which  the 
rope  which  raises  the  weight  is  coiled.  There 
are  then  two,  and  only  two,  ways  in  which  this 
efficacy  may  be  increased  ;  viz.  by  increasing 
the  leverage  of  the  power,  or  by  diminishing  the 
radius  of  the  cylinder  which  supports  the  weight. 
Now  allhough,  in  a  theoretical  view,  there  is  no 
limit  to  our  power  of  increasing  this  efficacy, 
since  we  can  conceive  the  leverage  of  the  power 
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increased  without  limit,  or  the  tliickness  of  the 
cylinder  diminished  without  limit,  yet  there  is  a 
practical  limit  to  tlie  increase  of  the  mechanical 
efficacy  of  this  engine. 

If  we  attempt  to  increase  this  efficacy,  by  giving 
tc  the  power  a  considerable  leverage,  the  machine 
will  become  unwieldy;  the  power  will  work 
through  a  most  inconveniently  great  space,  and 
the  practical  disadvantages  which  will  arise  will 
more  tlian  counterbalance  any  thing  which  can 
be  gained  by  the  increased  power. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  attempt  to  increase 
the  efficacy  by  diminishing  the  thickness  of  the 
axle,  we  dmiinish  the  strength  of  that  part  of  the 
machine  which  must  support  the  weight;  and 
the  cases  in  which  tliis  great  efficacy  is  required 
are  precisely  those  cases  in  which  the  greatest 
weights  are  to  be  raised,  or  resistances  to  be 
overcome ;  and  therefore  where  the  greatest 
strength  in  those  parts  of  the  machine  on  which 
the  weight  or  resistance  acts  are  indispensably 
necessary. 

In  cases,  therefore,  where  great  resistances  are 
to  be  overcome,  it  is  a  problem  of  considerable 
importance  to  assign  a  method  by  which,  with- 
out rendering  the  machine  more  complex,  suffi- 
cient strength  may  be  preserved  by  preserving 
the  thickness  of  the  axle,  the  machine  may  not 
be  rendered  unwieldly  by  increasing  very  much 
the  leverage  of  the  power,  and  a  high  degree  of 
power  may  be  gained. 

When  heavy  weights  are  to  be  raised,  by  means 
of  the  wheel  and  axis,  a  ratchet  wheel  and  click 
or  pall  is  employed  to  prevent  the  rope  un- 
winding when  the  power  is  withdrawn.  It 
will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  fig.  15,  tliat  the 
teeth  are  only  inclined  towards  the  side  upon 
which  the  click  rests,  so  that  the  opposite  face  of 
the  tooth  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  rim  of 
the  wheel,  and  as  such  it  is  allowed  by  raising 
the  click  to  turn  in  one  direction,  but  its  return 
is  prevented  by  the  end  of  the  tooth  against 
which  it  stops. 

The  capstan  crane,  and  a  variety  of  other 
simple  mechanical  arrangements,  also  derive 
their  power  from  the  wheel  and  axis.  In  fig. 
16  is  rejjresented  a  very  simple  capstan.  Here, 
if  tlie  upper  barrel  A  were  seventeen  inches  dia- 
meter, and  the  lower  B  sixteen  inches,  the 
pulley  C  being  also  sixteen  inches  diameter;  it 
will  be  obvious  that  this  simple  capstan  will  be 
equivalent  to  an  ordinary  capstan  of  the  same 
length  of  bar  E  F,  and  diameter  •  of  barrel  B, 
combined  with  a  sixteen-fold  tackle  of  pulleys ; 
and  at  tlie  same  time  free  from  the  great  loss  by 
friction  and  bending  of  ropes,  which  would 
absorb  at  least  a  third  of  the  power  of  a  sixteen- 
fold  tackle. 

One  peculiar  advantage  of  this  engine  is,  that 
the  half  ditterence  of  the  radii  of  A  and  B  may 
be  diminished  ad  libitum,  without  weakening 
the  cylinder,  increasing  the  friction,  or  requiring 
any  rapid  curvature  of  the  rope.  This  windlass 
has  likewise  the  peculiar  property  of  holding 
the  weight  at  any  part  of  its  rise  or  fall,  without 
needing  a  ratchet  wheel  and  catch.  Its  only 
practical  disadvantage  is,  that  a  great  quantity  of 
rope  must  be  used  to  produce  a  moderate  change 
in  the  position  of  the  weight;  but  the  quantity 


of  rope  will  be  much  less  than  what  is  requisite 
for  an  equivalent  tackle  of  pulleys.  This  inge- 
nious contrivance  is  generally  ascribed  to  the 
celebrated  George  Eckhardt;  and  he  probably 
invented  it,  without  kiiowing  that  it  had  been 
used  elsewhere ;  but  Dr.  Gregory  states  that  he 
has  seen  a  figure  (from  which  our  present  figure 
is  merely  a  copy),  in  some  Chinese  drawings  of 
about  a  century  old. 

One  of  the  most  common  practical  applica- 
tions of  tlie  wheel  and  axle  is  the  crane  used  on 
wharfs  and  in  warehouses,  for  raising  and  lowering 
heavy  parcels,  Sec. ;  formerly  it  was  a  very  com- 
mon jiractice  to  work  such  cranes  by  a  man 
walking  in  the  inside  of  the  large  wheel,  which 
was  tlius  put  into  motion  in  the  same  way  that 
circular  cages  are  moved  by  an  enclosed  squirrel, 
or  tiiat  the  turnspit  dog  was  formerly  used  for 
roasting  meat ;  this  was,  however,  not  only  a 
dangerous,  but  a  very  disadvantageous  mode  of 
employing  strength,  and  is  now  almost  entirely 
abandoned.  The  best  and  most  efficacious 
method  of  employing  human  power,  to  a  vertical 
wheel  and  axle,  is  to  cover  the  exterior  circum- 
ference of  the  large  wheel  with  float  or  project- 
ing boards,  like  a  common  water-wlieel,  and  to 
permit  a  man  or  men  to  tread  upon  the  boards 
as  in  walking,  at  the  height  of  a  line  which  forms 
the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  wheel,  for  then  the 
man's  whole  weight  and  power  will  be  thrown 
into  action  at  the  point  where  it  will  have  tlie 
greatest  eff'ect.  This  application  of  power  was 
invented  and  first  used  by  Mr-  Hardie. 

A  very  important  application  of  the  wheel 
and  axle  will  be  found  in  the  construction  of 
the  tread  wheel,  which  consists  of  a  wheel  and 
axis,  furnished  with  walking  boards  similar  to 
those  which  are  attached  to  tlie  periphery  of 
a  water  wheel.  Fig.  17  illustrates  a  double  ap- 
paratus of  this  description,  as  the  wheels  c  e  are 
furnished  with  teeth  whicli  work  into  each  other, 
and  in  a  similar  way  communicate  motion  to 
the  small  wheel  /".  The  use  of  the  tread-wheel 
may  be  traced  to  a  very  early  period.  Vitruvius 
furnishes  several  instances  of  its  use,  and  the 
Chinese  have  employed  machines  of  this  descrip- 
tion from  the  earliest  period.  It  may,  however, 
be  proper  to  state,  that  its  most  useful  applica- 
tion has  been  as  an  instrument  of  prison  disci- 
pline, for  wiiich  purpose,  under  projjer  modifi- 
cations, it  appears  admirably  adapted. 

The  wheel  and  axle  is  sometimes  used  to  mul- 
tiply motion,  instead  of  to  gain  power  as  in  the 
multiplying  wlieel  of  the  common  roasting  jack, 
to  which  it  is  applied  when  the  weight  cannot 
conveniently  have  a  long  line  of  descent;  a 
heavy  weight  is  in  this  case  made  to  act  upon 
the  axle,  while  the  wheel,  by  its  greatest  circum- 
ference, winds  up  a  much  larger  quantity  of  line 
than  the  simple  descent  of  the  weight  could  re- 
quire, and  thus  the  machine  is  made  to  go  much 
longer  without  winding  than  it  otherwise  would 
do. 

It  is  also  useful  for  regulating  unequal  powers, 
as  common  watches  or  spring  clocks,  the  nature 
of  which  will  be  found  examined  in  their  re- 
spective articles. 

Tiie pulliy  is  a  small  wheel  moveable  upon  its 
axis,  with  the  circumference  hollowed  to  receive 
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(he  cord,  which  is  attached  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  moving  power  and  on  the  otlier  to  the 
resisting  force.  The  wheel  or  pulley  is  com- 
monly fixed  on  a  block  or  case,  which  admits  the 
rope  or  cord  to  pass  freely  over  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  wheel  and  the  gorge  of  the  pulley  ; 
that  is  the  hollow  part  of  the  circumference, 
which  receives  the  cord,  is  generally  hollowed 
out  angularly  and  not  round ;  so  that  the  cord, 
being  in  some  measure  pinched  or  compressed 
in  this  angle,  will  not  be  liable  to  glide  or  slip 
in  its  motion. 

Pulleys  are  commonly  made  of  wood  or  metal, 
and  always  turn  upon  an  axis.  When  they  are 
made  of  wood,  it  is  better  to  fix  the  axis  to  the 
pulley,  and  to  let  all  turn  together  in  the  place 
which  sustains  the  pulley.  The  movement  then 
being  performed  upon  a  less  surface,  will  be  less 
impeded  by  friction,  and  if  the  space  which 
contains  the  pulley  becomes  larger,  as  it  is  only 
the  lower  part  which  can  be  effected,  the  aper- 
ture will  be  lengthened,  the  pulley  will  descend 
a  little,  but  its  circular  motion  will  not  be  dimi- 
nislied  ;  it  is  not  so  when  the  pulley  turns  upon 
its  centre,  for  then,  if  the  aperture  which  receives 
tlie  axis  enlarges,  the  enlargement  is  frequently 
not  equal  in  all  its  parts. 

By  means  of  pulleys,  burdens  are  elevated 
with  greater  ease,  and  in  a  more  commodious 
manner,  than  they  otherwise  could  be ;  more 
commodious  because  the  motion  is  continued, 
and  its  direction  may  be  changed  so  as  to  bring 
the  whole  force  which  is  applied  to  it  into  im- 
mediate action  ;  for  by  this  means  a  horse,  which 
can  only  exert  his  force  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
is  able  to  overcome  a  vertical  resistance.  Bur- 
dens are  moved  with  more  ease  by  pulleys,  be- 
cause a  great  weight  may  be  elevated  by  a  small 
force  properly  applied.  The  power  applied  to 
a  pulley  draws  in  all  directions  without  impedi- 
ment, because  the  cord  by  which  it  acts  is  always 
a  tangent  to  the  circumference  of  the  pulley, 
and  consequently  always  perpendicular  to  the 
radius.  The  powers  applied  to  pulleys  act  more 
forcibly  in  proportion  as  their  distance  from  the 
axis  is  greater,  whether  the  cords  run  in  several 
groves,  or  several  pulleys  of  different  diameters 
turn  upon  the  same  axis  ;  those  powers  there- 
fore which  act  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
axis  will  have  the  advantage  over  the  other. 

Pulleys  dite  fixed  and  moveable.  A  fixed  pulley 
has  no  mechanical  advantage,  since  the  power 
and  weight  are  equal.  This  apparatus  is  repre- 
sented in  plate  II.  fig.  1.  It  is,  however,  very 
convenient  in  accomodating  the  direction  of  the 
power  to  that  of  the  resistance.  Thus,  by 
pulling  downwards,  we  arc  able  to  draw  a  weight 
upwards.  It  has  been  already  observed  that,  by 
means  of  this  simple  machine,  a  power  in  any 
direction  whatever  .may  be  opposed  to  a  resist- 
ance in  any  otiier  direction. 

The  single  moveable  pulley,  sometimes  called 
a  runner,  is  represented  in  fig.  2.  In  this 
machine  the  same  rope  extends  from  the  power 
P  to  the  fixed  point  E,  and  has  the  same  tension 
throughout  its  whole  length. 

It  is  evident  that  this  tension  is  equal  to  the 
power;  for  in  that  part  PB  of  the  rope,  between 
tlio  power  and  the   fixed  pulley,  the  power  is 


supported  by  this  tension.  The  weight  W  is 
supported  by  the  pans  C  A  and  D  E  of  the 
string,  and  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  ten- 
sions, that  is  to  twice  the  tension  of  the  rope, 
or  to  twice  the  power.  In  this  machine,  there- 
fore, a  power  is  capable  of  opposing  a  resistance 
of  twice  its  own  amount. 

In  treating  of  the  lever,  it  might  have  been 
observed,  that  the  prop  may  be  regarded  as  a 
third  power,  which  keeps  in  equilibrium  the 
motive  force,  and  the  resistance,  or  which  con- 
curs with  the  one,  to  enable  it  to  sustain  the 
effort  of  the  other.  If  the  lever  of  the  second 
order,  A  B,  fig.  3,  have  its  fulcrum  at  B,  the 
weight  in  the  middle  at  C,  and  the  power  at  A, 
half  the  weigiit  being  supported  by  the  fulcrum, 
a  power  equal  to  the  other  half  will  keep  it  in 
equilibrium.  This  will  apply  to  the  illustration 
of  the  action  of  pulleys,  which,  when  the  weight 
is  appended  to  the  circumference,  they  may  be 
considered  as  levers  of  the  first  kind,  and  when 
the  weight  is  appended  to  the  centre  they  may 
be  considered  as  levers  of  the  second  kind  :  hence 
the  ropes  of  the  fixed  pulley,  hanging  at  equal 
distances  from  the  centre  (which  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  fulcrum),  equal  weights  must  be 
in  equilibrium,  exactly  as  they  would  be  if  placed 
in  the  scales  of  a  common  balance.  But,  if  one 
weight  be  further  from  the  centre  or  fulcrum  than 
the  other,  they  will  balance  each  other  only  as 
they  would  in  a  steel-yard  ;  and  therefore,  though 
still  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  a  less  weight  will 
suspend  a  greater.  Thus  if  the  pulley,  as  in  fig. 
4,  have  different  gorges,  and  the  weight  R  of  six 
ounces  be  hung  at  the  distance  of  one  inch  from 
the  fulcrum  r,  and  the  weight  S  of  three  ounces 
be  hung  at  the  distance  of  two  inches  from  the 
same  centre,  the  two  weights  R  and  S,  though 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  will  balance 
each  other.  If  the  vveight  S  were  only  two  ounces 
it  would  produce  the  same  effect  upon  R,  pro- 
vided its  distance  from  the  fulcrum  were  propor- 
tioned to  the  diminution  of  its  weight,  that  is,  if 
it  were  three  times  as  far  from  the  centre  c  as  R. 

We  have  now  to  show  that  the  moveable  pul- 
ley acts  like  a  lever  of  the  second  order.  Let 
the  moveable  pulley  A,  fig.  2,  be  fixed  to  the 
weight,  with  which  it  rises  and  falls.  In  com- 
paring it  with  the  lever  alluded  to,  the  fulcrum 
must  be  considered  as  at  D :  the  weight  acts 
upon  the  centre  c,  by  means  of  the  neck  c.  h ; 
the  power  is  applied  at  A  ;  and  the  line  A  D  will 
represent  the  lever.  The  power,  therefore,  is 
twice  as  far  from  the  fulcrum  as  the  weight,  and 
the  effect  in  both  cases  is  alike,  viz.  the  propor- 
tion between  the  power  and  the  weight,  in  order 
to  balance  each  other,  must  be  as  one  to  two.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  this  pulley 
doubles  the  power,  and  that  a  man  may  raise 
twice  |as  much  by  it  as  by  his  strength  alone. 
Or,  as  variety  in  illustration  will  sometimes  catch 
the  attention,  and  familiarise  a  subject  to  some, 
whose  ideasof  it  would  not  otherwise  be  distinct, 
the  action  of  this  pulley  may  be  viewed  in  a  light 
somewhat  different  from  tne  above.  Every 
moveable  pulley  may  be  considered  as  hanging 
by  two  ropes  equally  stretched,  and  which  must 
consequently  bear  equal  parts  of  the  weight ;  the 
rope  D  E  being  made  fast  at  E,  half  the  weight 
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i<  sustained  by  it,  and  ilie  otiier  part  of  the  rope, 
to  wliicli  the  power  is  applied,  has  only  the  other 
half  of  the  weight  to  support;  consequently  the 
advantage  gained  is  as  two  to  one. 

N\  hen,  as  in  fig.  5,  the  upper  and  fi.xed  block 
or  pulley-frame,  contains  two  pulleys,  which  only 
turn  upon  tlieir  axes,  and  the  lower  moveable 
iilock  contains  also  two,  which  not  only  turn  on 
their  axes  but  rise  witli  the  weight  W,  the  advan- 
tage gained  is  as  four  to  one;  for  each  lower 
pulley  will  be  acted  upon  by  an  equal  part  of 
the  weight ;  and,  because  each  pulley  tliat  moves 
with  the  weight  diminishes  one-half  the  power 
necessary  to  keep  the  weight  in  equilibrium,  the 
power  by  which  \V  may  be  sustained  will  be  equal 
to  half  the  weight  divided  by  the  number  of  lower 
pulleys  ;  tliat  is,  as  twice  the  number  of  tiie  lower 
or  moveable  pulleys  is  to  one,  so  is  the  weight 
suspended  to  the  power 

Jiut  if  the  extremity  A,  fig.  6,  be  fixed  to  the 
lower  block,  it  will  sustain  half  as  much  as  a  pul- 
ley ;  consequently  here  the  rule  will  be.  As  twice 
the  number  of  moveable  pulleys,  adding  unity, 
is  to  one,  so  is  tlie  weight  to  the  power.  To 
prevent  the  ropes  a  and  b  from  rubbing  against 
each  other,  the  upper  fixed  pulley  may  have  a 
double  gorge.  The  pulley  d  does  not  belong  to 
the  system  of  pulleys,  it  is  merely  used  in  the 
plate,  to  separate  from  the  ropes,  and  show  more 
distinctly  the  power  P. 

If,  instead  of  one  rope  going  round  all  the 
moveable  pulleys,  the  rope  belonging  to  each  of 
them  be  made  fast  at  the  top,  as  in  fig.  7,  a  dif- 
ferent proportion  between  the  power  and  the 
weight  will  take  place.  Here  it  is  evident  that 
each  pulley  doubles  the  power:  thus,  if  there  are 
two  j)ulleys,  the  power  will  sustain  four  times  its 
own  force  or  weight ;  if  three  pulleys,  eight  times 
its  own  weight;  if  four  pulleys,  sixteen  times  its 
own  weight,  as  in  the  figure  where  the  weight 
W,  of  sixteen  ounces,  is  supported  by  the  power 
P,  of  only  one  ounce.  This  arrangement  of 
pulleys  takes  up  much  room,  raises  the  weight 
very  slowly,  and  is  not  convenient  to  fit  up.  It 
is  therefore  seldom  used,  notwithstanding  the 
great  power  gained. 

The  large  space  occupied  by  pulleys,  when 
arranged  under  each  other,  is  an  inconvenience 
that  would  often  render  them  useless,  and  such 
an  arrangement  would  increase  the  liability  to 
entanglement,  particularly  on  shipboard ;  it  is 
therefore  common  to  place  all  tlie  pulleys  in 
each  block  on  the  same  pin  by  the  side  of 
each  other.  The  advantage  and  the  rule  for  the 
power  are  the  same  here  as  in  fig.  5.  In  this 
kind  of  tackle  the  ropes  are  not  exactly  parallel, 
a  direction  which  should  be  preserved  as  nmch  as 
possible  ;  but  the  defect  is  not  very  considerable. 

Tiic  reason  of  the  parallel  direction  of  the  ropes 
being  better  than  an  oblique  one  is,  that  less 
power  is  required  to  sustain  the  same  weight; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ropes 
must  be  the  increase  of  the  power.  When  there 
are  many  pulleys  in  the  same  block,  and  the  end 
of  the  rope  to  which  the  power  is  applied  termi- 
nates over  one  of  the  outside  pulleys,  that  pulley 
always  endeavours  to  get  into  a  line  with  the 
centre  of  suspension  or  middle  of  the  moveable 
jjidleys,  from  which  the  weight  hangs.     In  con- 


sequence of  this,  the  friction  of  the  pullejs 
against  the  sides  of  the  block  is  so  great  as 
sometimes  to  equal  the  power.  Hence  the  mul- 
tiplication of  pulleys  thus  used  soon  ceases  to 
be  advantau,eous ;  they  are  seldom  efiective  if 
their  number  exceeds  three  or  four. 

Mr.  Smeaton,  for  this  reason,  invented  a  sys- 
tem of  pulleys  arranged  in  two  rows  in  each 
block, one  larger  and  the  other  smaller;  the  force 
being  applied  in  the  middle,  the  rope  passes  on 
the  larger  pulleys  till  it  arrives  at  the  last,  then 
returns  through  the  whole  of  the  smaller  series, 
to  tlie  opposite  side,  and  comes  back  again  on  the 
larger,  to  be  finally  attached  in  the  middle. 

By  a  reference  to  fig.  8  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Smeaton's  blocks  give  a  force  of  twenty  to 
one,  the  rope  being  ai)plied  in  the  middle  of  the 
outer  series,  and  following  the  order  of  the  figures 
from  one  to  twenty-one. 

Mr.  James  White,  with  a  view  to  remove  the 
imperfections  in  the  pulley,  and  to  avoid  lateral 
frictioii,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  system  of  pulleys 
formed  as  in  fig.  9.  Each  block,  instead  of  con- 
taining separate  shieves,  consists  of  a  series  of 
shieves  turned  out  of  one  solid  piece,  but  varying 
in  size  in  arithmetical  proportion ;  so  that  each 
series,  when  viewed  in  profile,  or  section,  ap- 
pears like  so  many  grooves  cut  on  the  surface  of 
a  very  obtuse  cone.  Supposing  that  each  cone 
contains  six  grooves,  this  will  admit  of  twelve 
suspending  lines  as  in  the  figure,  and,  admitting 
each  of  these  grooves  to  be  separate  shieves  of 
equal  diameter,  as  in  common  blocks,  then,  since 
there  are  twelve  lines,  in  order  to  bring  the  two 
blocks  together,  as  much  line  must  pass  over  the 
uppermost  pulley  as  is  equal  to  twelve  times 
their  distance  asunder ;  but,  from  inspection  of 
the  figure,  it  is  erident  that  the  second  pulley 
cannot  receive  the  full  quantity  of  line  by  as  much 
as  is  equal  to  the  distance  betwixt  it  and  the  first. 
In  like  manner  the  third  pulley  receives  less  than 
the  first,  by  as  much  as  is  the  distance  between 
the  first  and  third,  and  so  on  to  the  last,  which 
receives  only  one-twelfth  of  the  whole ;  for  this 
receives  its  siiare  of  line,  n,  from  a  fixed  point  in 
the  upper  frame,  which  gives  it  nothing,  while 
all  the  others  receive  the  line,  partly  by  turning 
to  meet  it,  and  partly  by  the  line  coming  to  meet 
them.  The  outermost  pulley  would  therefore 
make  twelve  revolutions,  while  that  which  re- 
ceived the  line,  n,  would  make  but  one ;  and  the 
intermediate  lines  and  velocities  woulil  be  a 
series  of  arithmetical  proportionals,  of  which,  if 
the  first  number  were  one,  the  last  would  always 
be  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  terras  ;  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  if  the  diameters  of  certain  grooves 
in  the  same  substance  be  exactly  adapted  to  tiie 
above  series  (the  line  itself  being  supposed  in- 
capable of  stretching,  and  of  no  magnitude),  the 
necessity  of  using  several  detached  shieves  in 
each  frame  or  block  will  be  obviated,  and,  witli 
that,  most  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  the 
pulley,  as  commonly  constructed,  is  liable.  In 
practice  the  grooves  cannot,  however,  be  in  true 
arithmetical  proportion;  for  tlic  diameter  of  the 
rope  employed  must  be  deducted  from  each  term, 
without  which  the  smaller  grooves^  to  which  such 
diameter  may  bear  a  large  proportion,  would  be 
too  large,  and  would   introduce  worse  defects 
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than  this  improved  construction  tends  to  obviate. 

Mr.  Gurnett  proposed  removing  the  friction 
attendant  upon  pulleys,  by  placing  a  number  of 
small  friction  wheels,  or  rollers,  round  the  hole 
in  eacli  shieve,  so  that  the  central  pin,  instead  of 
passing  through  a  mere  hole  in  the  shieve,  would 
pass  between  these  rollers.  This  was,  however, 
act  only  found  very  expensive,  but  was  liable  to 
get  out  of  order  when  great  weights  were  raised, 
and  consequently  it  has  never  been  much  used. 
A  very  considerable  improvement  was  made  in 
tlie  pulley  by  Lieut.  Shuldham,  who  adopts  the 
conical  form  of  Mr.  White,  but  uses  a  double 
cone  placed  base  to  base,  but  in  one  piece  ;  and 
by  thus  using  but  one  compound  shieve,  with  an 
axis  fixed  to  itself,  two  large  friction-wheels  can 
be  admitted,  and  are  sufficient  for  each  block. 
The  rope  is  so  reeved  or  passed  through  these 
blocks  as  to  end  in  the  centre;  consequently  the 
friction  is  not  only  greatly  diminished,  but  like- 
wise all  tendency  to  run  to  one  side  ;  but  as  a 
double  series  of  ropes  must  be  used,  proceeding 
from  the  outsides  towards  the  centre  of  the 
blocks,  and  tlie  pull  is  made  by  two  ropes  in- 
stead of  one  (of  course  of  smaller  dimensions 
than  those  generally  used),  there  may  perhaps  be 
more  danger  of  entanglement  than  with  common 
blocks. 

A  plane  superficies  inclined  to  tlie  horizon  is 
another  mechanical  power ;  its  use  being  to  raise 
weights  from  one  level  to  another,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  much  less  force  than  would  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  them  perpendicularly.  Tims,  in 
fig.  10,  AB  represents  a  plane  inclined  to  the 
horizontal  plane  AC;  where,  if  the  weight  D  be 
rolled  upwards  from  A  to  B,  the  force  necessary 
for  the  purpose  will  be  found  to  be  much  less 
than  that  which  would  be  required  to  raise  it  di- 
rectly and  perpendicularly  from  C  to  B. 

In  this  case  the  effect  which  is  produced  con- 
sists in  the  raising  of  the  weight  from  the  level  of 
AC  to  the  level  of  AB;  but,  to  effect  this,  the 
power  must  have  moved  from  A  to  B ;  for  the 
power  acts  in  tiiat  direction,  whilst  the  weight  or 
gravity  of  tlie  body  acts  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
perpendicular  C  B ;  therefore,  the  velocity  of  the 
weight  in  this  engine  being  to  tlie  velocity  of  the 
power  as  the  perpendicular  heiglit  BC  of  the 
plane  is  to  its  length  AB,  the  equilibrium  takes 
])lace  when  the  weight  is  to  the  power  as  the 
length  of  the  plane  is  to  its  perpendicular  heiglit. 

This  property  may  be  clearly  shown  by  the 
following  experiments : — LetA13,  fig.  11,  be  a 
plane  moveable  upon  the  horizontal  plane  A  C ; 
viz.  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  placed  at  any  re- 
quired angle  of  inclination,  wiiich  is  easily  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a  liinge  at  \,  and  a  prop 
between  the  two  planes.  Tiie  nppcr  part  of  tlie 
plane  must  be  furnished  with  a  pulley  B,  over 
which  a  string  may  easily  run.  Let  the  cylindri- 
cal weight,  I),  be  made  to  turn  upon  slender  pins 
in  tiie  frame  F,  in  which  the  hook  c  is  fastened 
■with  a  string  cB  H,  which,  passing  over  the  pul- 
ley D,  holds  the  weight  E  suspended  at  its  other 
extremity.  The  pulley  should  be  so  situated  that 
the  rope  e  B  may  be  parallel  to  the  plane. 

This  plane  may  be  fixed  at  any  angle  of  incli- 
nation, and  it  will  always  be  found,  that  if  the 
weight  of  the  body  E  be  to  the  weight  of  the  body 


D,  together  with  that  of  its  frame  F,  as  the  per- 
pendicular height  C  B  of  the  plane  is  to  its  length 
AB,  the  power  E  will  just  support  the  cylinder 
D,  with  its  frame  F  upon  the  plane,  and  the  least 
touch  of  a  finger  will  cause  the  cylinder  D  to  as- 
cend or  descend;  the  counterpoise  or  power  E 
moving  at  the  same  time  the  contrary  way. 

It  is  evident  that  the  smaller  the  angle  of  in- 
clination is,  the  less  force  is  required  to  draw  up 
the  weight  D ;  and  of  course,  when  the  angle  of 
inclination  vanishes  or  becomes  notliing,  the 
least  force  will  be  sufficient  to  move  the  body ; 
that  is,  when  the  plane  A  B  becomes  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  or  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  the 
heaviest  body  might  be  moved  with  the  least 
power,  were  it  not  for  the  friction,  which  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  irregularity  of  the  contiguous 
surfaces,  &c. 

If  three  inclined  planes  be  formed  at  different 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  iiorizon,  and  as  many 
carriages  connected  by  threads,  with  weights 
passing  over  a  similar  number  of  pulleys  at  top, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  carriage  supported  by 
the  central  plane  will  arrive  first  at  top  ;  thougii, 
to  produce  this  effect,  the  middle  plane  must 
(as  is  represented  in  fig.  12)  be  twice  as  long  as 
it  is  high. 

A  reference  to  this  circumstance  wUl  serve  to 
explain  upon  what  principle  the  late  Mr.  Ilennie 
was  enabled  to  construct  an  edifice,  which,  like 
the  lighthouse  of  Smeaton,  appears  farmed  to 
resist  every  attack  of  the  warring  elements. 

This  great  national  work  consists  of  a  mass  of 
sunken  stones  thrown  promiscuously  into  the  water, 
leaving  them  to  find  their  own  base,  which  must 
of  course  be  considerably  extended,  in  most 
cases  gradually  narrowing  from  about  200  feet 
to  an  apex  of  thirty  feet. 

A  fixed  inclined  plane  is  often  of  use  in  assist- 
ing the  elevation  of  great  weights,  by  means  of 
other  machinery.  It  is  supposed  that  in  all  the 
edifices  of  remote  antiquity,  where  great  masses 
of  stone  were  employed,  as  in  the  pyramids  of 
Egpyt,  and  the  Druidical  temples  of  this  country, 
these  vast  blocks  were  elevated  on  inclined 
planes  of  earth,  or  of  scaffolding,  vvith  the  as- 
sistance also  of  levers  and  rollers.  Inclined 
planes  are  frequently  used  for  drawing  boats  out 
of  one  canal  into  another;  and  sometimes  the 
local  circumstances  are  such  that  this  may  be 
done  with  great  convenience,  merely  by  allowing 
a  boat  to  descend,  and  turn  the  axis  which  raises 
an  empty  one.  An  example  of  this  may  be  seen, 
on  a  large  scale,  in  the  duke  of  Bridgewatcr's 
canal.  Tiiis  canal  is  extended,  above  ground, 
for  forty  miles  on  one  level ;  an  underground 
navigation,  twelve  miles  long,  joins  it  at  Worsley, 
leading  to  the  coal  mines  under  Walkden  Moor. 
At  a  height  of  thirty-five  yards  and  a  half  above 
this  is  another  subterraneous  portion,  nearly  six 
miles  in  length.  The  connexion  between  these 
levels  is  formed  by  an  inclined  piano;  the  boats 
are  let  down  loaded,  and  proceed  three  miles 
along  the  tunnel  into  the  open  caVial.  The  in- 
clined plane  is  fixed  in  a  stratum  of  stone, 
which  fortunately  has  the  most  eligible  inclination 
ofonoinfour,and  is  thirty-three  yards  in  thickness, 
affording  the  most  advantageous  means  of  fixing 
every  partof  tl.e  machinery  with  perfect  security. 
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The  whole  length  of  the  plane  is  151  yards,  be- 
sides a  lock  of  eighteen  yards  at  the  upper  end. 

Inclined  planes  are  also  universally  employed 
for  facilitating  the  ascent  of  heights,  by  men  or 
by  animals ;  they  may  either  be  uniform,  as  roads, 
or  the  general  inclination  of  the  surface  may  be 
superseded  by  the  formation  of  separate  steps  or 
stairs.  The  inclination  of  the  surface  may  be 
governed  by  the  proportion  of  the  strength  of  the 
animal  to  its  weight,  the  force  required  to  sup- 
port any  weight  on  a  plane  being  to  the  whole 
weight  as  the  height  of  the  plane  to  its  length ; 
and,  if  the  plane  be  a  little  less  inclined  than  the 
exact  equilibrium  would  recjuire,  the  animal  will 
be  able  to  acquire  a  sufficient  velocity  at  first  to 
carry  it  easily  np  the  ascent  with  a  motion  nearly 
equable.  The  strength  of  a  laborer  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  ascending  a  given 
height  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  placing  himself  on 
a  stage  which  may  raise  a  weight  by  its  descent; 
but  it  appears  that  the  force  of  other  animals  is 
less  calculated  for  exertions  of  this  kind. 

A  wedge  is  a  solid  figure,  which  is  called  in 
geo.netry  a  triangular  prism.  Its  two  ends  are 
equal  and  similar  triangles,  and  its  three  sides 
are  rectangular  parallelograms.  This  figure  is 
represented  in  figs.  13  and  14. 

The  wedge  is  very  generally  used  in  cleaving 
timber,  in  which  case  its  edge  is  introduced  into 
a  cleft  already  made  to  receive  it,  and  it  is  urged 
at  the  back  by  percussion.  Tlie  friction  of  the 
faces  of  the  wedge  with  the  timber  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  its  recoil. 

The  wedge  may  be  considered  as  formed  by  two 
inclined  planes,  placed  base  to  base,  their  altitudes 
forming  the  back  of  the  wedge.  The  power,  being 
generally  applied  perpendicularly  to  the  back, 
will  be  parrallel  to  the  common  base.  But  it  is 
a  more  difficult  matter  to  say  in  what  direction 
the  resistance  is  to  be  considered  as  acting  agamst 
the  face  of  the  wedge. 

In  the  theory  of  the  wedge  there  are  intro- 
duced so  many  conditions,  which  are  perfectly 
inapplicable  in  practice,  so  many  gratuitous  as- 
sumptions and  suppositions  so  inconsistent  with 
practical  truth,  that  the  whole  doctrine  has  little 
or  no  value. 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  creates  the 
greatest  difficulty,  in  the  theory  of  the  wedge, 
IS  the  very  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  resistance, 
and  the  force  or  power  by  which  it  is  overcome. 

The  resistance  is  generally  that  modification 
of  force  called  pressure.  The  power,  which  is 
opposed  to  this  resistance,  is  commonly  that 
species  of  action  called  percussion.  These  are 
modifications  of  force  so  totally  different  as  not 
even  to  admit  of  comparison.  It  has  been 
generally  thought  that  there  is  no  blow  or  im- 
pact, however  slight,  which  will  not  overcome  a 
pressure,  or  resistance  however  great.  From 
which  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  an  infinitely 
small  impact  is  equivalent  to  an  infinitely  great 
pressure.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  great 
difference  between  these  modifications  of  force 
is  sufficiently  evident  to  demonstrate  the  total 
impossibility  of  establishing  the  condition  of 
equilibrium  of  a  machine  in  which  the  weight 
or  resistance  is  a  force  of  the  one,  and  the  power 
IS  a  force  of  the  other  species. 


Nothing,  therefore,  can  more  plainly  demon- 
strate the  inutility  of  the  theoiy  of  the  wedge 
than  that,  in  this  tiieory,  the  power  is  supposed 
to  be  a  pressure  exerted  on  the  back  of  the 
wedge,  which  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
balancing  the  effect  of  the  resistance  in  produc- 
ing the  recoil  of  the  wedge.  In  all  cases,  where 
the  wedge  is  practically  used,  the  friction  of  its 
faces  with  the  resisting  substance  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  recoil ;  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  no 
force  whatever  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  machine 
in  equilibrium,  and  to  move  it  pressure  is  never 
resorted  to,  inasmuch  as  the  slightest  percussion 
is  far  more  effective. 

The  only  general  theoretical  principle  respect- 
ing the  wedge  which  obtains  always  in  practice 
is,  that  its  power  is  increased  by  diminishing 
the  angle. 

All  cutting  instruments,  as  knives,  swords, 
hatchets,  chisels,  planes,  &c.,  are  wedges.  In 
these  cases  the  harder,  in  general,  the  substance 
to  be  divided  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  angle 
of  the  wedge.  Thus,  chisels  for  cutting  soft 
woods  are  sharper  than  those  used  for  the  harder 
species,  and  these,  again,  are  sharper  than  chisels 
used  for  cutting  metals. 

The  scrciv  is  the  last  mechanical  power  to  be 
noticed ;  it  is  composed  of  two  parts,  one  of 
w^hich  is  called  the  screw,  and  consists  of  a 
spiral  protuberance,  called  the  thread,  which  is 
wound  or  wrapt  round  a  cylinder;  and  the  other, 
called  the  nut,  is  perforated  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  cylinder,  and  in  the  internal  cavity  is  cut  a 
spiral  groove,  adapted  to  receive  the  thread. 

Let  ADGE,  plate  III.,  fig.  1,  represent  a 
cylinder,  and  ABC  any  flexible  substance  of  a 
thickness  altogether  inconsiderable  or  evanescent. 
Suppose  ABC  to  be  a  triangle,  having  a  right 
angle  at  A,  and  one  of  the  legs  AB,  containing 
the  right  angle,  to  be  applied  to  the  cylinder  in 
a  line  parallel  to  its  axis.  Imagine,  now,  the 
cylinder  to  turn  on  its  axis  so  that  the  triangle 
ABC  may  be  rolled  or  wrapped  close  on  its 
surface.  The  lines  BC,  and  all  others,  as  IK, 
LR,  parallel  to  it,  will  then  be  contiguous  to,  or 
coincident  with,  the  peripheries  of  circles  whose 
planes  are  all  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and 
consequently  parallel  to  each  other.  But  the 
line  AC  will  become  a  curve  AQLM  a 
NOP,  &c.,  which  is  called  a  helix.  This  curve 
will  always,  or  in  every  part,  proceed  from  one 
towards  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder  it  enwraps, 
and  will  make  equal  angles  with  the  generating 
circle  of  the  cylinder.  I'or  any  one  of  these 
angles,  a  ki,  will  be  produced  by  the  application 
of  another  angle  AKI,  always  equal  to  the 
angle  ACB. 

Suppose  the  cylinder  ADGE  to  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon,  the  lines  BC  and  its 
parallels,  together  with  all  their  correspondent 
circles  on  the  cylinder,  will  then  become  hori- 
zontal. Let  the  line  AC  now  represent  an  in- 
clined plane,  whose  height  is  AB,  and  the  helix 
being  of  the  same  length  and  height,  and  equally 
inclined  to  the  horizon  throughout,  will  not  dif- 
fer in  mechanical  efi'cct  from  the  inclined  plane. 
That  is  to  say,  the  tendency  of  a  weight  to  descend 
on  the  inclined  plane  will  be  exactly  the  same 
as  on  the  helix. 
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Let  A  L  be  the  perpendicular  distance  between 
two  adjacent  threads.  Draw  the  horizontal  line 
Lll  intersectinf^  AC  in  R.  Then  L  11  will  bo 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  and 
AR  will  be  equal  to  one  revolution  of  the  helix. 
But  A  R  represents  an  inclined  plane,  equivalent 
in  power  to  the  helix.  Every  helix,  therefore,  is 
equivalent  in  power  to  an  inclined  plane  whose 
length  is  equal  to  one  revolution  of  the  helix, 
and  height  equal  to  tlie  distance  between  two 
adjacent  threads  measured  by  a  line  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder  contained  within  the 
helix. 

If  the  horizontal  thickness  of  the  nut  be  dis- 
regarded, it  will  not  differ  from  a  weiglit  to  be 
sustained  on  the  helical  plane.  Consequently  it 
will  be  kept  in  equilibrio  by  a  horizontal  force, 
which  is  to  that  of  the  weight  as  the  perpendicu- 
lar distance  between  two  adjacent  threads  is  to 
the  circumference  of  the  cylinder.  Or,  if  the 
power  be  applied  in  the  direction  of  the  threads 
of  the  screw,  the  equilibrium  will  be  had  when  the 
power  is  to  the  weight  as  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance between  the  two  adjacent  threads  is  to  the 
length  of  one  thread  of  the  screw. 

But  there  are  few,  if  any,  instances  where  the 
screw  is  used  without  the  lever.  If  an  arm  EF, 
fig.  2,  be  applied  to  move  the  nut,  the  weight 
and  the  power  may  be  considered  as  acting 
upon  a  lever,  whose  fulcrum  is  at  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder.  And,  therefore,  the  proportions  last 
found  must  be  compounded  with  the  ratio  of  the 
semi-diameter  of  the  cylinder  to  the  distance  of 
E  from  the  axis  of  motion. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  lever,  by  which 
the  power  acts,  is  attached  to  the  nut,  and  the 
screw  is  capable  only  of  a  longitudinal  motion. 
Thus,  in  the  press  represented  in  fig.  3,  the 
board  C,  moveable  between  the  sides  of  the 
frame,  is  urged  by  tlie  screw  CB,  capable  of 
moving  directly  upwards  or  downwards,  but  not 
of  revolving.  Tlie  nut  F  is  worked  by  the  lever 
D  E.  Every  complete  revolution  of  the  nut 
urges  the  screw  ui)vvards  through  a  space  equal 
to  the  distance  between  two  contiguous  threads. 

The  proportion  of  the  weight  to  the  power,  or 
the  mecliaiiical  efficacy  of  the  screw,  depends  on 
the  proportion  of  the  circumference  described  by 
the  power,  to  the  distance  between  two  contigu- 
ous threads.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  screws  may  be  increased,  either  by 
increasing  the  iengtli  of  the  lever  by  which  the 
power  acts,  or  by  diminishing  the  distance  be- 
tween the  til  reads.  To  both  of  these,  there  are, 
however,  practical  limits. 

If  the  leverage  of  tlie  power  be  very  much 
increased,  the  power  will  work  through  an  in- 
conveniently great  space,  and  the  machine  will 
become  unwieldy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
thread  of  the  screw  be  made  very  small  and  fine, 
it  will  be  torn  off  by  a  great  resistance  in  passing 
through  the  nut. 

These  inconveniences  have  been  obviated  by  a 
contrivance  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the  surgeon,  which, 
while  it  preserves  all  the  requisite  strength  and 
compactness  in  the  machine,  gives  it  an  almost 
unlimited  degree  of  mechanical  efficacy. 

A  perspective  drawing  of  this  contrivance  is 
given  in  fig.  4.     E  E  is  a  strong  frame  in  which 


a  board  D  moves,  so  that  when  H  is  forced 
towards  the  bottom,  it  will  exert  a  pressure  on, 
any  substance  placed  between  it  and  the  bottom. 
To  this  moveable  board  D  is  attached  a  cylinder 
B,  on  which  the  thread  of  a  screw  is  raised.  C 
is  a  fixed  nut  tlirough  which  a  screw  A  plays. 
The  screw  A  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  the  interior  of 
which  is  a  nut  adapted  to  receive  the  screw  B. 
Wlien  the  screw  A  is  turned  once  round  it  ad- 
vances through  the  nut  C,  tiirougii  a  space  equal 
to  the  distance  between  two  contiguous  threads ; 
so  that,  if  the  screw  B  were  not  supposed  to 
act,  tlie  board  D  would  advance  towards  the 
bottom,  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  distance 
between  the  tlireads  of  the  screw  A.  But,  while 
■-he  screw  A  advances  through  the  nut  C  by  its 
revolution,  the  very  same  cause  makes  the  screw 
B  move  towards  C  through  a  space  equal  to  tlie 
distance  between  two  contiguous  threads  of  B; 
or,  by  turning  A,  the  nut  contained  in  the  inner 
concave  surface  of  A  is  turned  upon  the  screw 
B.  Now,  if  the  threads  of  the  two  screws  A  and 
B  were  perfectly  equal,  the  effect  of  these  two 
motions  would  be,  that  the  board  D  would  re- 
tain its  position,  inasmuch  as  the  effect  of  one 
screw,  in  moving  it  downwards,  would  be  exactly 
equal  to  the  effect  of  the  other  screw  in  moving 
it  upwards. 

But,  if  we  suppose  the  interval  between  the 
threads  of  the  screw  B  to  be  somewhat  less  than 
the  interval  between  the  threads  of  tlie  screw  A, 
the  effect  will  be  different.  In  this  case,  one  re- 
volution will  move  the  screw  A  downwards, 
through  a  space  equal  to  the  interval  between  its 
threads,  while  the  screw  B  will  be  moved  within 
the  screw  A  and  upwards  through  a  space  equal 
to  the  interval  between  its  threads.  The  com- 
ijined  effect  will  be,  that  tlie  screw  B,  and  the 
board  C  to  which  it  is  attached,  will  be  moved 
downwards  through  a  space  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  distances  between  the  threads  of 
the  two  screws. 

Thus,  if  the  screw  A  have  twenty  threads  in  an 
inch,  and  the  screw  B  have  twenty-one ;  in  one 
revolution,  A  is  moved  downwards  through 
the  twentieth  of  an  inch.  Suppose  that  the  nut 
A  did  not,  in  this  motion,  turn  on  B,  it  is  plain, 
then,  that  B  and  the  board  C  would  be  moved 
down  through  the  one-twentieth  of  an  inch. 
Suppose,  then,  that  the  screw  B  was  turned 
round  once  within  the  nut  A,  the  screw  B  and 
the  board  C  would  be  raised  through  the  .j'^st  of 
an  inch.  Its  position  would  then  be  below  ils 
original  position  by  the  excess  of  ^^  of  an  incli 
above  j'-[St  of  an  inch;  that  is,  by^^i^th  of  an  inch. 

To  render  the  explanation  clearer,  we  have 
here  supposed  things  to  iiappen  in  succession, 
which  really  happen  together.  The  same  mo- 
tion which  advances  tlie  screw  A  downwards 
draws  the  screw  B  upwards ;  but  the  final  ef- 
fect is  the  same  as  if  these  two  motions  took 
place  in  succession. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  this 
machine  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  simple  screw 
in  which  the  distance  between  the  threads  is 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  distances  between 
the  threads  of  the  two  screws  A  and  B;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  ratio  of  the  power  to  the 
weiglit  is  the  difference  bctwron  the  distances  of 
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the  threads  of  the  two  screws  to  the  circumfer- 
ence described  by  the  power. 

The  mechanical  efficacy  is,  therefore,  increased 
by  diniinisliing  the  dift'erence  of  the  distance 
between  the  threads  of  the  screws.  If  tlie  cir- 
cumference described  by  the  power  be  twenty 
inches,  and  one  screw  have  twenty  threads  to  an 
inch,  and  the  other  twenty-one,  the  power  will 
be  to  the  weight  as  the  difference  between  jj  and 
^,  or  ^5  to  twenty,  or  as  I  to  8400.  If,  how- 
ever, one  screw  have  thirty  threads,  and  the  other 
thirty-one  to  an  inch,  then  tlie  power  is  to  the 
weight  as  the  difference  between  35  and  5^,  or  5^ 
to  twenty,  or  as  1  to  18,600. 

Tlie  threads  of  each  screw  may  be  constructed 
of  any  size  and  strength  which  maybe  required, 
and  yet  so  very  nearly  equal  that  any  degree  of 
power  may  be  imparted  to  the  machme.  Thus, 
by  the  preceding  investigation,  it  appears  that 
two  screws,  constructed  witli  thirty  and  thirty- 
one  threads  in  a  foot,  are  equivalent  to  a  single 
screw  with  930  threads  in  a  foot. 

A  machine  for  showing  the  force  or  power  of 
the  screw  may  be  contrived  in  the  following 
manner.  Let  the  wheel  C,  fig.  5,  have  a  screw 
on  its  axis,  working  in  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  D, 
which  suppose  to  be  forty-eight  in  number.  It 
is  plain  that  for  every  tune  the  wheel  C  and 
screw  are  turned  round  by  the  winch  A,  the 
wheel  D  will  be  moved  one  tooth  by  the  screw; 
and,  therefore,  in  forty-eight  revolutions  of  the 
winch,  the  wheel  D  will  be  turned  once  round. 
Then,  if  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  described 
by  the  handle  of  the  winch  A,  be  equal  to  the 
circumference  of  a  groove  round  the  wheel  D, 
the  velocity  of  the  handle  will  be  forty-eight 
times  as  great  as  the  velocity  of  any  given  point 
in  the  groove.  Consequently,  if  a  line  G  goes 
round  the  groove,  and  has  a  weight  of  forty- 
eight  pounds  hung  to  it,  a  power  equal  to  one 
pound  at  the  handle  will  balance  and  support 
the  weight.  To  prove  this  by  experiment,  let 
the  circumference  of  the  grooves  of  the  wheels 
C  and  D  be  equal  to  one  another ;  and  then  if 
a  weight  H,  of  one  pound,  be  suspended  by  a 
line  going  round  the  groove  of  the  wheel  C,  it 
will  balance  a  weight  of  forty-eight  pounds  hang- 
ing by  the  line  G;  and  a  small  addition  to  the 
weight  II  will  cause  it  to  descend,  and  so  raise 
up  the  other  weight. 

If  a  line  G,  instead  of  going  round  the  groove 
of  the  wheel  D,  goes  round  its  axle  I,  the  power 
of  the  machine  will  be  as  much  increased  as 
the  circumference  of  the  groove  exceeds  the 
circumference  of  the  axle  :  which,  supposing  it 
to  be  six  times,  then  one  pound  at  II  will  ba- 
lance six  times  forty-eight,  or  288  pounds,  hung 
to  the  line  on  the  axle :  and  hence  the  power  or 
advantage  of  this  machine  will  be  as  288  to  1. 
That  is  to  say,  a  man,  who  by  his  natural  strength 
could  lift  one  cwt.,  will  be  able  to  raise  288 
cwts.  by  this  engine.  If  a  system  of  ymlleys 
were  applied  to  the  cord  II,  the  power  would  be 
increased  to  an  amazing  degree.  When  a  screw 
acts  in  a  wheel  in  this  manner,  it  is  called  an 
endless  screw. 

W  hen  it  is  not  employed  in  turning  a  wheel, 
it  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  first  is  called  the 
male,  or  outside  screw,  being  cut  in  such  a  man- 


ner, as  to  have  a  prominent  part  going  round 
the  cylinder  in  a  spiral  manner ;  which  pro- 
minent part  is  called  the  thread  of  the  screw ; 
the  other  part,  which  is  called  the  female,  or  in- 
side screw,  is  a  solid  body,  containing  a  hollow 
cylinder,  whose  concave  surface  is  cut  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  convex  surface  of  the  male 
screw,  so  that  the  prominent  parts  of  the  one 
may  fit  the  concave  parts  of  the  other. 

The  very  slow  motion  which  may  be  imparted 
to  a  screw,  by  a  very  considerable  motion  in  the 
power,  renders  it  an  instrument  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  the  measurement  of  very  minute 
spaces.  The  manner  of  applying  it  to  this  pur- 
pose is  easily  explained.  Suppose  that  a  screw 
is  cut  so  as  to  have  fifty  tlireads  in  an  inch,  and 
that  round  its  head  is  placed  a  graduated  circle, 
on  which  an  index  attached  to  the  screw  plays. 
In  one  revolution  of  the  screw  its  points,  or  any 
thing  moved  by  its  point,  is  moved  through  a 
space  equal  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch.  The 
circle  on  which  the  index  plays  may  be  easily 
divided  into  100  equal  parts,  and  it  follows  that 
the  motion  of  the  index  through  one  of  these 
parts  corresponds  to  7—  part  of  a  complete  revo- 
lution :  since,  in  a  complete  revolution,  the  screw 
moves  through  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch,  it  fol- 
lows that,  when  the  index  moves  over  one  divi- 
sion of  the  circle,  the  screw  moves  through  the 
5000th  part  of  an  inch. 

A  screw  constructed  for  this  purpose  is  called 
a  micrometer  screw :  it  is  used  with  great  effect 
in  astronomical  instruments,  where  very  minute 
portions  of  degrees  or  divisions  on  graduated 
instruments  are  to  be  ascertained.  The  limit  of 
accuracy  of  any  divided  instrument  adapted  for 
measuring  spaces  or  distances  is  primarily  the 
magnitude  of  the  smallest  division  on  it.  If  it 
be  required  to  determine  the  distance  from  any 
given  division  to  a  point  which  is  placed  some- 
where between  two  divisions,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
clude that  the  distance  sought  is  greater  than  a 
certain  number  of  divisions,  and  less  than  a 
number  greater  than  that  by  one.  But  how 
much  greater  than  the  one  or  less  than  the  other 
the  mere  graduation  of  the  instrument  does  not 
indicate.  Now,  suppose  that  a  micrometer 
screw  is  placed  on  the  instrument,  its  length 
being  parallel  to  the  graduated  face,  ami  that  the 
point  of  the  screw,  or  rather  a  wire  which  is 
moved  by  the  point  of  the  screw,  is  brought 
exactly  opposite  to  one  of  those  divisions  between 
which  the  point,  whose  exact  position  is  to  be 
determined,  lies.  If  the  screw  be  turned  until 
the  wire  is  moved  by  its  point  from  coincidence 
with  the  adjacent  division  till  it  coincides  with 
the  point,  the  number  of  turns  of  the  screw,  and 
parts  of  a  turn,  will  indicate  exactly  the  dis- 
tance of  the  point  from  the  adjacent  division. 

]\Ir.  Watt's  screw-wrench  is  a  kind  of  lever- 
Tice,  and  is  a  convenient  tool  for  securing  and 
loosening  square-headed  screws,  and  for  other 
similar  purposes.  The  moveable  cap  of  the  in- 
strument is  secured  at  any  required  distance 
from  the  fixed  one,  sometimes  by  means  of  a 
screw,  and  sometimes  by  means  of  a  short 
wedge  driven  in  at  the  base  of  the  sliding  bar. 
To  both  these  methods,  however,  as  usually  ap- 
plied, there  are  objections  arisiag  from  the  lia- 
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bility  of  the  former  to  be  injured,  and  of  the 
latter  to  give  way  under  the  great  strain  which 
IS  sometimes  put  upon  the  instrument. 

Mr.  Watt's  wrench  is  represented  in  fig.  6; 
ii  is  the  fixed  bar  terminated  by  the  fixed  cliap//, 
jjj  is  an  iron  case  enclosing  and  fixed  firmly  on 
the  bar  ii  to  pass  through,  and  secured  to  tlie 
sliding  bar  II.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
lower  end  of  this  bar  is  cut  off  very  obliquely, 
so  as  to  form  a  long  low  wedge;  m  n  is  a  low 
wedge,  st:ll  longer  than  that  just  descnijed. 

In  order  to  make  use  of  the  instrument,  tlie 
wedge  mnis  to  be  withdrawn,  the  chap  k  is  to  be 
moved  on  tlie  bar  ii,  till  the  screw  head,  or  other 
object  to  be  acted  on,  is  closely  embraced  be- 
tween the  two  chaps;  the  moveable  wedge  is 
then  to  be  inserted  point  foremost,  and  is  to  be 
driven  home  by  a  light  blow  or  two  of  a  ham- 
mer, or  may  be  forced  in  sufficiently  even  by 
hand. 

The  long  line  of  bearing  that  the  two  wedges 
have  on  each  other  renders  it  impossible  that 
they  should  give  vvay,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
very  moderate  blow  on  the  point  of  the  move- 
able wedge  will  be  sufficient  to  disengage  it. 

It  is  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary  to 
take  out  the  moveable  wedge  previous  to  ad- 
justing the  instrument;  all  that  is  required 
being  that  the  sliding  bar  1 1  should  move 
easily. 

It  will  therefore  be  found  convenient  to  drill 
a  hole  though  the  point  of  the  wedge  at  m,  and 
insert  a  small  pin  in  order  to  prevent  the  wedge 
from  slipping  out  of  the  case  jj,  and  being  lost. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  practical  effects 
produced  by  the  mechanical  powers  than  by  re- 
ference to  the  Panorganon  contrived  by  the  late 
Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  esq.,  and  which  was 
published  in  the  Scientific  Gazette,  edited  by 
Mr.  Partington.  It  is  thus  described  by  its  in- 
genious inventor ; — 

We  do  not  mean  to  undervalue  either  the 
application  of  strict  demonstration  to  problems 
in  mechanics,  or  the  exhibition  of  the  most  ac- 
curate machinery  in  philosophical  lectures;  but 
we  wish  to  point  out  a  method  of  giving  a 
general  notion  of  the  mechanical  powers  to  our 
readers,  which  shall  be  immediately  obvious  to 
their  comprehension,  and  which  may  serve  as  a 
sure  foundation  for  future  improvement.  When 
a  person  perceives  the  effect  of  his  own  bodily 
exertions  with  different  engines,  and  when  he 
can  compare,  in  a  rough  manner,  their  relative 
advantages,  he  is  not  disposed  to  reject  their  as- 
sistance, or  to  expect  more  than  is  reasonable 
from  their  application.  The  young  theorist  in 
mechanics  thinks  he  can  produce  a  perpetual 
motion,  but  if  he  has  been  accustomed  to  refer 
to  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense  and  expe- 
rience, on  this,  as  well  as  on  every  other  subject, 
he  will  not  easily  be  led  astray  by  such  visionary 
theories. 

To  bring  the  sense  of  feeling  to  our  assistance 
in  teaching  the  uses  of  the  mechanic  powers,  the 
following  apparatus  was  constructed,  to  which 
we  have  given  the  name  of  panorganon. 

It  is  composed  of  two  principal  parts ;  a 
frivme  to  contain  the  moving  machinery,  and  a 
v^apstan,  or  windlass,  which  is  erected  on  a  sill 


or  plank  that  is  sunk  a  few  inches  in  the  ground^ 
the  frame  is  by  this  means,  and  by  six  braces  o" 
props,  rendered  steady.  The  cross  rail,  or  tran- 
som, is  strengthened  by  braces  and  a  king-post  to 
make  it  lighter  and  cheaper.  The  capstan  con- 
sists of  an  uprigiit  shaft,  upon  wliich  are  fixed 
two  drums,  about  which  a  rope  may  be  wound 
up,  and  two  leveis  or  arms  by  which  it  may  be 
turned  round.  There  is  also  a  screw  of  iron 
coiled  round  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft,  to  show 
the  properties  of  tlie  screw  as  a  mechanical  power. 
The  rope  which  goes  round  the  drum  passes 
over  one  of  the  pulleys  near  the  top  of  the  frame, 
and  unSer  another  pulley  near  the  1)ottoni  of  the 
frame.  As  two  drums  of  different  sizes  are  employ- 
ed it  is  necessary  to  have  an  upright  roller  to  con- 
duct the  rope  in  a  proper  direction  to  the  pulleys 
when  either  of  the  drums  is  used.  Near  the 
frame,  and  in  the  direction  in  which  the  rope 
runs,  is  laid  a  platform  or  road  of  deal  boards, 
one  board  in  breadth,  and  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
long,  upon  which  a  small  sledge,  loaded  with 
different  weights,  may  be  drawn. 

F  F,  fig.  7,  the  frame ;  b,  b, — braces  to  keep 
the  frame  steady:  a,  a,  —  angular  braces  to 
strengthen  the  transom,  and  also  a  king-post. 
S — a  round  taper  shaft,  strengthened  above  and 
below  the  mortices  with  iron  hoops;  L,  L, — two 
arms  or  levers,  by  which  the  shaft,  Ike,  are  to  be 
moved  round  ;  1)  D — the  drum,  which  has  two 
rims  of  different  circumferences;  R — the  roller 
to  conduct  the  rope;  P — the  pulley  round 
which  the  rope  passes  to  the  larger  drum,  ano- 
ther pulley  being  placed  to  answer  to  the  smaller 
drum;  p  3 — a  pulley  through  which  the  rope 
passes  when  the  sledge  is  used  on  the  road  of 
deal  boards;  S — the  sledge,  with  pieces  of  hard 
wood  attached  to  it  to  guide  it  on  the  road. 

Uses  of  the  panorganon. — As  this  macliine  is  to 
be  moved  by  the  force  of  men  or  children,  and 
as  their  force  varies  not  only  with  the  strength 
and  weight  of  each  individual,  but  also  according 
to  the  different  manner  in  which  that  strength 
or  weight  is  applied,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  re- 
quisite to  establish  one  determinate  mode  of  ap- 
plying human  force  to  the  machine  ;  and  also  a 
method  of  determining  the  relative  force  of  each 
individual  whose  strength  is  applied  to  it. 

To  estimate  the  force  with  which  a  person  can 
draw  horizontally  by  a  rope  over  his  shoulder. 

Experiment  1. — llang  a  common  long  scale 
btam,  fig.  8.  (without  scales  or  chains),  from  the 
top  post  of  the  machine.  Tie  a  rope  to  the  hook 
of  the  scale-beam,  where  the  chains  of  the  scale 
are  usually  hung,  and  pass  it  through  the  pulley 
p  3,  which  is  about  four  feel  from  the  ground  ; 
let  the  person  pull  this  rope  from  1,  towards  2, 
as  is  shown  in  the  first  figure,  turning  his  back 
to  the  machine,  and  pulling  the  rope  over  his 
slioulder.  As  the  ])ulley  may  be  either  too  high 
or  too  low  to  permit  the  rope  to  be  horizontal,  the 
person  who  pulls  it  should  be  placed  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  from  the  machine,  which  will  lessen  the  an- 
gular direction  of  tiie  cord,  and  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  experiment.  Hang  weights  to  the  other  cud 
of  the  scale-lieam,  till  the  person  that  pulls  can 
but  just  walk  forward,  pulling  fairly  without  prop- 
ping his  feet  against  any  thing.  'I'his  weight 
will  estimate  the  force  with  which   he  can  draw 
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horizontally  by  a  rope  over  his  shoulder.  Let  a 
child  who  tries  this  walk  on  the  board  with  dry 
shoes ;  let  hiru  afterwards  clialk  his  shoes,  and 
afterwards  try  it  with  his  shoes  soaped  :  he  will 
find  that  he  can  pull  with  different  degrees  of 
force  in  these  different  circumstances  ;  but  when 
he  tries  the  following,  let  his  shoes  be  always 
dry,  that  his  force  may  be  always  the  same. 

To  show  the  power  of  the  three  different  torts  of 
levers. — Experiment  2.  Instead  of  pulling  the 
cord  that  conies  from  the  scale-beam,  as  in  the 
last  experiment,  over  the  shoulder  of  the  boy, 
hook  it  to  tlie  extreme  end  of  the  lever  L,  fig.  9. 
This  lever  is  passed  tlirougli  a  socket,  in  which 
it  can  be  shifted  from  one  of  its  ends  towards  the 
other ;  and  can  be  fastened  at  any  place  by  the 
screw  of  the  socket.  This  socket  has  two  gud- 
geons, upon  which  it,  and  tiie  lever  which  it 
contains,  can  turn.  This  socket  and  its  gud- 
geons can  be  lifted  out  of  the  holes  in  which 
it  plays,  between  the  rail  R  R,  and  may  be 
put  into  the  other  hole  at  R  R,  fig.  1 0.  Loop 
another  rope  to  the  other  end  of  this  lever,  and 
let  the  boy  pull  as  before.  Perhaps  it  should  be 
pointed  out,  that  the  boy  must  walk  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  in  which  he  walked  before, 
viz.  from  1  towards  3,  in  fig.  7.  The  height  in 
which  the  weight  ascends,  and  the  distance  to 
which  the  boy  advances,  should  be  carefully 
marked  and  measured  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
he  can  raise  the  weight  to  the  same  height,  ad- 
vancing through  the  same  space  as  in  the  former 
experiment.  In  this  case,  as  both  ends  of  the 
lever  moved  through  equal  spaces,  the  lever  only 
changed  the  direction  of  the  motion,  and  added  no 
mechanical  powerto  tiie  direct  strength  of  the  boy. 

Experiments. — Shift  the  lever  to  its  extremity 
in  the  socket ;  the.  middle  of  ttie  lever  will  now 
be  opposite  to  the  pulley,  fig.  11  ;  hook  it  to  the 
rope  that  goes  through  the  pulley  P  3,  and  fasten 
to  the  other  end  of  the  lever  the  rope  by  which  the 
boy  is  to  pull.  This  will  be  a  lever  of  the  second 
kind,  as  it  is  called  in  books  of  mechanics,  in 
using  which  the  resistance  is  placed  between  the 
centre  of  the  motion  or  fulcrum  and  the  moving 
power.  lie  will  now  raise  double  the  weight 
that  he  did  in  experiment  2,and  he  will  advance 
through  double  the  space. 

Experiment  4. — Shift  the  lever  and  the  socket 
which  form  the  axis  (without  shifting  the  lever 
from  the  place  in  which  it  was  in  the  socket  in 
the  last  experiment),  to  the  holes  that  are  pre- 
pared for  It  at  R  R,  fig.  10.  The  free  end  of  the 
lever  K  will  now  be  opposite  to  the  rope,  and  to 
the  pulley  (over  which  the  rope  comes  from  the 
scale-beam) ;  hook  this  rope  to  it,  and  hook  the 
rope  by  which  the  boy  pulls  to  the  middle  of  the 
lever.  The  effect  will  now  be  different  to  what 
it  was  in  the  two  last  experiments  ;  the  boy  will 
advance  only  half  as  far,  and  will  raise  only  half 
as  much  weight  as  before.  This  is  called  a  lever 
of  the  third  sort.  The  first  and  second  kinds  of 
levers  are  used  in  quarrying;  and  the  operations 
of  many  tools  may  be  referred  to  them.  The 
third  kind  of  lever  is  employed  but  seldom,  but 
its  properties  may  be  observed  with  advantage, 
whilst  a  long  ladder  is  raised,  as  the  man  who 
raises  it  is  obliged  to  exert  an  increasing  force 
till  the  ladder  is  nearly  perpendicular.     When 


this  lever  is  used,  it  is  obvious  from  what  has 
been  said,  that,  as  the  power  must  always  pass 
through  less  space  than  the  thing  which  is  to  be 
moved,  it  can  never  be  of  service  in  gaining 
power.  But  tlie  object  of  some  machines  is  to 
increase  velocity  instead  of  obtaining  power,  as 
in  a  sledge-hammer  moved  by  mill-work. 

The  experiments  on  levers  may  be  varied  at 
pleasure,  increasing  or  diminishing  the  mechani- 
cal advantages  so  as  to  balance  the  power  and 
resistance,  to  accustom  the  learners  to  calculate 
the  relation  between  the  power  and  the  effect  in 
different  circumstances,  always  pointing  out, 
that  whatever  excess  there  is  in  the  due  power, 
or  in  the  resistance,  is  always  compensated  by 
the  difference  of  space  through  which  the  inferior 
passes. 

The  experiments  which  we  have  mentioned 
are  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  a  pupil,  as  to  the 
immediate  relation  between  the  power  and  the 
resistance ;  but  the  different  spaces,  through 
which  the  power  and  the  resistance  move  when, 
one  exceeds  the  other,  cannot  be  obvious  unless 
they  pass  through  much  larger  spaces  than  levers 
will  permit. 

Experiment  5. — Place  the  sledge  on  the  far- 
thest end  of  the  wooden  road  in  fig.  7 ;  fasten 
a  rope  to  the  sledge,  and  conduct  it  through  the 
lowest  pulley  and  through  the  pulley  P  3,  so  as 
that  the  boy  may  be  enabled  to  draw  it  by  tiie 
rope  passed  over  his  shoulder.  The  sledge  must 
now  be  loaded,  till  the  boy  can  but  just  advance 
with  short  steps  steadily  upon  the  wooden  road  ; 
this  must  be  done  with  care,  as  there  will  be  but 
just  room  for  him  beside  the  rope.  lie  will  meet 
the  sledge  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  from 
which  he  will  step  aside  to  pass  the  sledge.  Let 
the  time  of  tliis  experiment  be  noted.  It  is  ob 
vious  that  the  boy  and  the  sledge  move  with 
equal  velocity,  therefore  there  is  no  mechanical 
advantage  obtained  by  the  pulleys.  The  weight 
that  he  can  draw  will  be  almost  half  a  hundred, 
if  he  weigh  about  nine  stone ;  but  the  exact  force 
with  which  the  boy  draws  is  to  be  known  by  ex- 
periment 1. 

The  wheel  and  axle. — This  simple  apparatus  is 
usually  called,  in  mechanics,  the  axis  in  peritro- 
chio.  A  hard  name  which  might  be  spared,  as 
the  word  windlass  or  capstan  would  convey  a 
more  distinct  idea. 

Experiment  6. — To  the  largest  drum  in  fig.  7 
fasten  a  cord,  and  pass  it  through  the  pulley  P 
downwards,  and  then  through  the  pulley  to  the 
sledge  placed  at  the  end  of  the  wooden  road, 
which  is  farthest  from  the  machine.  Let  the  boy, 
by  a  rope  fastened  to  the  extremity  of  one  of  tiie 
arms  of  the  capstan,  and  passed  over  his  shoul- 
der, draw  the  capstan  round ;  he  will  wind  the 
rope  round  the  drum,  and  draw  the  sledge  upon 
its  road.  To  make  the  sledge  advance  twenty- 
four  feet  upon  its  road,  the  boy  must  have  walked 
circularly  144  feet,  which  is  six  times  as  far,  and 
he  will  be  able  to  draw  about  3  cwt.  which  is  six 
times  as  much  as  in  the  last  experiment. 

It  may  now  be  pointed  out,  tliat  the  difference 
of  space  passed  through  by  the  power  in  this 
experiment  is  exactly  equal  to  the  difference 
of  weight  which  the  boy  could  draw  without  the 
capstan. 
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Experiment  7. — Let  the  rope  be  now  attached 
to  the  smaller  drum;  the  boy  will  draw  nearly 
twice  as  much  weight  upon  the  sledge  as  before, 
and  will  go  through  double  the  space. 

Experiment  8. — Where  there  are  a  number  of 
persons,  let  five  or  six  of  them,  whose  power  of 
drawing  (estimated  as  in  experiment  1)  amounts 
to  six  times  as  much  as  the  force  of  the  boy  at 
the  capstan,  pull  at  the  end  of  the  rope  which 
was  fastened  to  the  sledge,  they  will  balance  the 
force  of  the  boy  at  the  capstan ;  either  they  or 
he,  by  a  sudden  pull,  may  advance,  but  if  they 
pull  fairly  there  will  be  no  advantage  on  either 
part.  In  this  experiment  the  rojje  should  pass 
through  the  pulley  P  3,  and  should  be  coiled 
round  the  larger  drum.  And  it  must  also  be  ob- 
served, that,  in  all  experiments  upon  the  motion 
of  bodies  in  which  there  is  much  friction,  as 
where  a  sledge  is  employed,  the  results  are  never 
so  uniform  as  in  other  circumstances. 

The  puUcj/. — Upon  the  pulley  we  shall  say 
little,  as  it  is  in  every  body's  hands,  and  experi- 
ments may  be  tried  upon  it  without  any  particu- 
lar apparatus.  It  should,  however,  be  distinctly 
inculcated  that  the  power  is  not  increased  by  a 
fixed  pulley.  For  this  purpose  a  wheel  without 
a  rim,  or,  to  speak  with  more  propriety,  a  num- 
ber of  spokes,  fixed  in  a  nave,  should  be  em- 
ployed, as  in  fig.  12.  Pieces  like  the  heads  of 
crutches  should  be  fixed  at  the  ends  of  these 
spokes,  to  receive  a  piece  of  girth-web  which  is 
used  instead  of  a  cord,  because  a  cord  would  be 
unsteady ;  and  a  strap  of  iron  with  a  hook  to 
it  should  play  upon  the  centre,  by  which  it  may 
at  times  be  suspended,  and  from  which  at  other 
times  a  weight  may  be  hung. 

Experiment  9. — Let  this  skeleton  of  a  pulley 
be  hung  by  the  iron  strap  from  the  transom  of 
the  frame;  fasten  a  piece  of  web  to  one  of  the 
radii,  and  another  to  the  end  of  the  opposite 
radius.  If  two  boys  of  equal  weight  pull  these 
pieces  of  girth-web  they  will  balance  each  other; 
or  two  equal  weights  hung  to  these  webs  will  be 
in  equilibrio.  If  a  piece  of  girth-web  be  put 
round  the  uppermost  radius,  two  equal  weights 
hung  at  the  ends  of  it  will  remain  immoveable  ; 
but  if  either  of  them  be  pulled,  or  if  a  small  ad- 
ditional weight  be  added  to  either  of  them,  it  will 
descend,  and  the  web  will  apply  itself  succes- 
sively to  the  ascending  radii,  and  will  detach 
itself  from  those  that  are  descending.  If  this 
movement  be  carefully  considered,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  web,  in  unfolding  itself,  acts 
in  the  same  manner  upon  the  radii  as  two  ropes 
would  if  tliey  hung  to  the  extremities  of  the  op- 
posite radii  in  succession.  Tiie  two  radii  which 
are  opposite  may  be  considered  as  a  lever  of  the 
first  sort,  where  the  centre  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  lever  ;  as  each  end  moves  through  an  equal 
space  there  is  no  mechanical  advantage;  but,  if 
this  skeleton  pulley  be  employed  as  a  common 
block  or  tackle,  its  motions  and  properties  will  be 
entirely  different. 

Experiment  10. — Nail  a  piece  of  girth-wob  to 
a  post,  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  feet  from 
the  ground ;  fasten  the  other  end  of  it  to  one  of 
the  radii,  shown  in  fig.  12.  Fasten  another 
piece  of  web  to  tiie  opposite  radius,  and  let  a 
boy  hold  the  skeleton  pulley  suspended  by  the 


web;  hook  weights  to  the  strap  that  hangs  from 
the  centre.  The  end  of  the  radius,  to  which  the 
fixed  girth-web  is  fastened,  will  remain  immove- 
able; but,  if  the  boy  pulls  the  web  which  he  holds 
in  his  hand  upwards,  he  will  be  able  to  lift  nearly 
double  the  weight  which  he  can  raise  from  the 
ground  by  a  simple  rope  without  the  machine,  and 
he  will  perceive  that  his  hand  moves  through  twice 
as  great  a  space  as  the  weight  ascends  ;  he  has, 
therefore,  the  mechanical  advantage  which  he 
would  have  by  a  lever  of  the  second  sort,  as  in 
experiment  3.  Let  a  piece  of  web  be  put  round 
the  under  radii ;  let  one  end  of  it  be  nailed  to 
the  post,  and  the  other  to  be  held  by  the  boy, 
and  it  will  represent  the  application  of  a  rope 
to  a  moveable  pulley  ;  if  its  motion  be  carefully 
considered,  it  will  appear  that  the  radii,  as  they 
successively  apply  themselves  to  the  web,  repre- 
sent a  series  of  levers  of  the  second  kind.  A 
pulley  is  nothing  more  than  an  infinite  number 
of  such  levers ;  the  cord  at  one  end  of  the  dia- 
meter serving  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  wheel  during 
its  progress.  If  this  skeleton  pulley  be  used  hori- 
zontally, instead  of  perpendicularly,  the  circum- 
stances which  have  been  mentioned  will  appear 
more  obvious. 

Upon  the  wooden  road  lay  down  a  piece  of 
girth-web ;  nail  one  end  of  it  to  the  road  ;  place 
the  pulley  upon  the  web  at  the  other  end  of  the 
board,  a-nd,  bringing  the  web  over  the  radii,  let 
the  boy  take  hold  of  it,  draw  the  loaded  sledge 
fastened  to  the  hook  at  the  centre  of  the  pulley  : 
he  will  draw  nearly  twice  as  much  in  this  man- 
ner as  he  could  without  the  pulley. 

Here  the  web  lying  on  the  road  shows  more 
distinctly  that  it  is  quiescent  where  the  lowest 
radius  touches  it ;  and  if  the  radii,  as  they  tread 
upon  it,  are  observed,  their  points  will  appear  at 
rest,  whilst  the  centre  of  the  pulley  will  go  as 
fast  as  the  sledge,  and  the  top  of  each  radius 
successively  (and  the  boy's  hand  wiiich  unfolds 
the  web),  will  move  twice  as  fast  as  the  centre 
of  the  pulley  and  the  sledge. 

If  a  person,  holding  a  stick  in  his  hand,  ob- 
serves the  relative  motion  of  the  top,  and  the 
middle,  and  the  bottom  of  the  stick,  whilst  he 
inclines  it,  he  will  see  that  the  bottom  of  the 
stick  has  no  motion  on  the  ground,  and  that  the 
middle  has  only  half  the  motion  of  the  top.  The 
property  of  the  pulley  has  been  dwelt  upon,  be- 
cause it  elucidates  the  motion  of  a  wheel  rolling 
upon  the  ground;  and  it  explains  a  couiiuon 
paradox,  which  appears  at  first  inexplicable  : — 
'  The  bottom  of  a  rolling  wheel  never  moves 
upon  the  road.'  This  is  asserted  only  of  a  wiieel 
moving  over  hard  ground,  which,  in  fact,  may 
be  considered  rather  as  laying  down  its  cir- 
cumference upon  the  road,  than  as  moving 
upon  it. 

'Vltcindincd  plane  and  the  ivcd^c. — The  inclined 
plane  is  next  to  be  considered.  When  a  heavy 
body  is  to  be  raised,  it  is  often  convenient  to  lay 
a  sloping  artificial  road  of  ])lanks,  up  which  it 
may  be  pushed  or  drawn.  This  mechanical 
power,  however,  is  but  of  little  service  without 
the  assistance  of  wheels  or  rollers  :  we  sliall 
therefore  speak  of  it  as  it  is  apjjlied  in  another 
manner,  under  the  name  of  the  wedge,  which  is 
in  fact  a  moving  inclined  plane. 
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Let  one  end  of  the  lever,  fig.  13,  with  a  wheel 
ut  one  end  of  it,  be  hinged  to  tlie  post  of  the 
frame,  by  means  of  a  gudgeon  driven  or  screwed 
into  tlie  post.  To  prevent  tliis  lever  from  devi- 
ating sideways,  let  a  slip  of  wood  be  connected 
witli  it  by  a  nad,  which  shall  be  fast  in  the  lever, 
by  which  it  moves  freely  in  a  hole  in  the  rail. 
Tlie  otiier  end  of  this  slip  must  be  fastened  to  a 
stake  driven  into  the  ground  at  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  lever,  at  one  side  of  it,  and  towards  the 
end  in  which  the  wheel  is  fixed. 

Experiment  11. — Under  the  wheel  of  tliis  lever 
place  an  inclined  planeor  half  wedge  on  the  wood- 
en road,  with  rollers  under  it,  to  prevent  friction  ; 
fasten  a  rope  to  the  foremost  end  of  the  wedge,  and 
pass  it  through  pulleys,  as  before  shown  in  the 
fifth  experiment.  Let  a  boy  draw  the  sledge  by 
this  rope  over  his  shoulder,  and  he  will  find  that, 
as  he  advances,  it  will  raise  the  weight  upwards  : 
the  wedge  is  five  feet  long,  and  elevated  one  foot. 
Now,  if  the  perpendicular  ascent  of  the  weight, 
and  the  space  through  which  he  advances  be 
compared,  he  will  find  that  the  space  through 
which  he  has  passed  will  be  five  times  as  great 
as  that  through  which  the  weight  has  ascended  ; 
and  that  this  wedge  has  enabled  him  to  raise 
five  times  as  much  as  he  could  raise  without  it, 
if  his  strength  were  applied,  as  in  experiment  1, 
without  any  mechanical  advantage.  By  making 
this  wedge  in  two  parts  hinged  together,  with  a 
graduated  piece  to  keep  them  asunder,  the 
wedge  may  be  adjusted  to  any  given  obliquity; 
and  it  will  always  be  found  that  the  mechanical 
advantage  of  the  wedge  may  be  ascertained  by 
comparing  its  perpendicular  elevation  with  its 
base.  If  the  base  of  the  wedge  is  two,  three, 
four,  five,  or  any  other  number  of  times  greater 
than  its  height,  it  will  enable  the  boy  to  raise  re- 
spectively two,  three,  four,  or  five  times  more 
weight  than  he  could  do  in  experiment  1,  by 
which  his  power  is  estimated. 

The  screiv. — The  screw,  as  is  shown  in  fig. 
14,  is  an  inclined  plane  wound  round  a  cylinder; 
the  height  of  all  its  revolutions  round  the  cylin- 
der taken  together,  compared  with  the  space 
tlirough  which  the  power  that  turns  it  passes,  is 
the  measure  of  its  mechanical  advantage.  Let 
the  lever,  used  in  the  last  experirnent,  be  turned 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  reach  from  its  gudgeon 
to  the  shaft  of  the  panorganon,  guided  by  an  at- 
tendant lever,  as  before.  Let  the  wheel  rest  upon 
the  lowest  helix  or  thread  of  the  screw ;  as  the 
arms  of  tiie  shaft  are  turned  round,  the  wheel 
will  ascend,  and  carry  up  the  weight  which  is 
fastened  to  the  lever.  As  the  situation  of  the 
screw  prevents  the  weight  from  being  exactly 
suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  screw,  proper 
allowance  must  be  made  for  this  in  estimating 
the  force  of  the  screw,  or  determining  the  me- 
chanical advantage  gained  by  the  lever :  this  can 
be  done  by  measuring  die  perpendicular  ascent 
of  the  weight,  which  in  all  cases  is  better,  and 
more  expeditious,  than  measuring  the  parts  of  the 
machine,  and  estimating  its  force  by  calculation ; 
because  the  different  diameters  of  ropes,  and 
other  small  circumstances,  are  frequently  mis- 
taken in  estimates. 

The  space  passed  through  in  the  moving 
power,  and  by  that  which  it  moves,  are  infallible 


data  for  estimating  the  powers  of  engines.  Two 
material  subjects  of  experiments  yet  remain  for 
tlie  panorganon ;  friction  and  wheels  of  carriages. 
We  repeat  that,  in  this  article,  it  is  not  intended 
as  a  part  of  our  design  to  write  a  treatise  upon 
science ;  but  merely  to  point  out  methods  of 
initiating  persons  generally  in  the  rudimeiits  of 
knowledge,  and  of  giving  them  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct view  of  those  principles  upon  which  they 
are  founded.  No  preceptor,  who  has  had  expe- 
rience, will  cavd  at  the  superficial  knowledge' of 
an  uninformed  person  upon  these  subjects  ;  he 
will  perceive  that  the  general  view,  which  we 
wish  to  give  our  pupils  of  the  useful  arts  and 
sciences,  must  certainly  tend  to  form  a  taste  for 
literature  and  investigation.  The  sciolist  has 
learned  only  to  talk — we  wish  to  teach  our  pupils 
to  think — upon  the  various  objects  of  human 
speculation. 

The  panorganon  may  be  employed  in  trying 
the  resistance  of  air  and  water ;  the  force  of  dif- 
ferent muscles  ;  and  in  a  great  variety  of  amus- 
ing and  useful  experiments.  In  academies,  and 
private  families,  it  may  be  erected  in  the  place 
alloted  for  amusement,  where  it  will  furnish 
entertainment  for  many  a  vacant  hour. 

A  compound  engine  either  consists  of  one 
simple  mechanical  power  repeated  two  or  more 
times ;  or  it  consists  of  several  simple  mechani- 
cal powers  variously  combined  and  connected 
with  each  other.  In  any  case  the  power  and  the 
effect  must  be  estimated  from  the  result  of  the 
effects  of  all  the  component  simple  mechanisms 
separately  considered,  which  is  done  in  tiie  fol- 
lowing manner  : — 

Find  what  proportion  the  power  bears  to  the 
effect  in  each  simple  mechanism  ;  put  all  those 
ratios  one  under  the  other,  and  find  their  sum, 
which  sum  will  express  the  proportion  between 
the  power  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  compound 
engine.  Thus  suppose  that  a  machine  is  com- 
pounded of  three  simple  mechanical  powers, 
viz.  a  lever,  an  inclined  plane,  and  a  moveable 
pulley;  and  suppose  that  a  power  applied  to 
one  end  of  the  lever  will  produce  a  double 
effect  at  the  other  end ;  for  instance,  one  pound 
will  balance  two  pounds  ;  then  the  proportion  of 
the  power  to  the  effect  is  as  one  to  two.  Sup- 
pose also,  that,  in  the  inclined  plane,  the  power 
is  to  the  effect  as  three  to  seven  ;  and  lasdy,  that, 
in  the  pulley,  the  power  is  to  the  effect  as  one  to 
two.  Now  those  three  ratios  being  written  one 
under  the  other  thus, 

1  :  2 
3  :  7 
1   ;     2 


3     :     28 

and  multiplied,  viz.  all  U»e  antecedents  together, 
and  all  the  consequents  together,  the  two  pro- 
ducts thence  arising  will  exhibit  the  proportion 
which,  the  power  bears  to  the  effect  in  the  whole 
compound  engine;  viz.  that  a  power  of  Uiree 
pounds  will  balance  a  weight  of  twenty-eight 
pounds. 

Otherwise  the  effect  of  a  compound  engine 
may  be  computed  by  considering  the  velocities 
of  the  power  and  of  the  effect ;  for  they  are  to 
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each  oihcr  inversely  as  their  velocities,  viz.  the 
power  is  to  the  eflect  as  the  velocity  of  the  lat- 
ter is  to  that  of  the  former.  Tims  in  a  certain 
compound  engine  we  find  that  the  power  must 
move  through  500  feet,  whilst  the  weight  moves 
through  three  feet ;  we  therefore  conclude  that  a 
power  of  three  pounds  will  balance  a  weight  of 
500  pounds  in  that  machine,  and  of  course  a 
little  more  than  three  pounds  will  raise  the  500 
pounds  weight. 

Machines  are  interposed  chiefly  for  three 
reasons:  1.  To  accommodate  the  direction  of 
the  moving  force  to  that  of  the  resistance  which 
is  to  be  overcome.  2.  To  render  a  power  which 
has  a  fixed  and  certain  velocity  efficacious  in 
performing  work  with  a  different  velocity.  3.  To 
enable  a  natural  power,  having  a  certain  deter- 
minate intensity,  to  balance  or  to  overcome 
another  power  or  obstacle,  whose  intensity  or 
resistance  is  greater.  Lach  of  these  purposes 
may  be  accomplished  in  different  ways,  viz. 
either  by  machines  which  have  a  motion  round 
some  fixed  and  supported  point,  as  the  lever,  the 
pulley,  and  the  wheel  and  axle;  or  by  those 
which,  instead  of  being  supported  by  a  fixed 
])oint,  about  which  they  move,  furnish  to  the 
resistance  or  body  to  be  moved  a  solid  path, 
along  which  it  is  impelled,  as  the  inclined  plane, 
the  wedge,  and  the  screw.  Compound  machines 
are  peculiar  combinations  of  the  six. 

Simplicity  in  the  construction  of  machines 
cannot  be  too  warmly  recommended  to  the 
young  engineer;  for  multiplicity  of  parts  and  of 
motions  increases  the  expense  of  erection,  aug- 
ments the  friction,  and  multiplies  the  danger  of 
failure  by  the  bending  or  by  the  inaccurate  ad- 
justment of  the  parts.  In  consequence  of  the 
effects  of  friction,  it  is  well  known  to  all  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  mechanics,  that  by  no 
combination  of  wheels  or  levers,  or  other  powers, 
can  one  weight  be  made  to  move  anotiier  with  a 
greater  or  even  an  equal  momentum;  and  by 
the  multiplication  of  wheels,  levers.  Sec,  the 
effect  of  the  machine,  instead  of  being  increased, 
is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  augmented 
friction  of  the  moving  parts.  Hence  it  follows 
that,  in  practice,  effect  is  lost  by  mechanical 
combination,  but  gained  by  simplification  ;  and 
that  the  most  perfect  machine  is  that  which  oper- 
ates by  the  fewest  moving  parts.  In  order  to 
contrive  a  simpler  machine,  to  be  theoretically 
equivalent  in  power  to  a  complex  one,  the 
following  rule  may  be  observed :  construct  the 
various  parts  of  the  simple  machine  so  that  the 
velocity  of  the  impelled  point  shall  be  to  that  of 
the  working  point  in  the  same  ratio  as  they  are 
in  the  compound  machine  ;  then  will  the  effects 
of  these  two  machines  be  the  same,  so  far  as 
depends  upon  pure  theory;  but  in  practice  the 
simpler  will  be  the  more  efficacious,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diminution  of  friction. 

For  an  example,  suppose  the  compound 
machine,  plate  1\'.  fig.  1,  wore  to  be  proposed, 
in  order  that  a  more  simple  one  might  be  con- 
structed to  perform  the  same  work  ;  let  C  A,  the 
lever  to  which  the  power  is  applied,  be  ten  feet, 
D  K  five  feet  in  diameter,  F,  F  —  2  feet,  II I  r:  3 
feet,  Gil  =  5  feet,  and  K  L  r=  1  foot,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  cylinder  on  which  the  rope  raising 


the  weight  VV  folds.  Now  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  described  by  the  power  at  A  is  twenty 
feet :  and  to  find  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
whose  circumference  is  equal  to  the  space  passed 
over  by  Win  one  revolution  of  the  lever  CA, 
reduce  the  following  fraction  :  viz. 
DE  GH  ^_i_  5  l__£ 
2"AC  ^    EF    ^    H  I  —  20  ^    2  -^  "a  ~  24 

of  2   AC;    consequently   the    velocity   of  the 

5 
weight  is  —   of  that  of  the  power.     And  hence,  if 

a  24  ^ 

upon  the  vertical  axis,  C  M  fig.  2,awheel  be  fixed, 
the  diameter  kl  of  which  is  equal  to  4g  feet  (that 

5 
is   —  of  2  A  C),  the  weight  W  will  be  raised  the 

24  ^'  ": 

same  height  by  the  simple  as  by  the  compound 
machine,  at  every  revolution  of  the  power  A. 
So  that  the  simple  machine,  AC  M  /c  /,  will  be  at 
last  equal  in  effect  to  the  compound  one  AC 
MDEFGIIIKL,  and  the  wheels  DE,  EF, 
G II,  H  I,  and  K  L,  are  extraneous,  and  probably 
prejudicial. 

One  of  the  most  simple  and  effectual  methods 
of  equalising  the  irregularities,  in  large  machines, 
is  by  the  use  of  a  Jlif-u-heel.  A  fly-wheel  is  a 
heavy  disc  or  hoop,  balanced  on  its  axis,  and  so 
connected  with  the  machinery  as  to  turn  rapid- 
ly round  with  it,  and  as  to  receive  its  motion 
from  the  impelling  power.  Let  us  suppose  a 
case  in  which  the  impelling  power  is  perfectly 
uniform,  but  the  resistance  or  load  is  irregular 
and  intermitting.  Thus,  suppose  an  overshot 
water-wheel  urged  by  a  regular  and  uniform  fall 
of  water,  applied  to  work  a  common  suction 
pump.  Here  the  impelling  power  is  constant 
and  uniform,  but  the  resistance  only  acts  during 
the  ascent  of  the  piston,  and  the  machine  is  un- 
loaded during  its  descent.  As  the  impelling 
power,  during  the  descent  of  the  piston,  has 
nothing  to  overcome  except  the  inertia  of  the 
machine,  and  the  friction  of  the  parts,  it  will 
urge  the  piston  down  with  a  rapidly  accelerated 
force,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  the  piston 
will  have  acquired  a  considerable  velocity.  But, 
in  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  the  impelling  power 
is  opposed  by  the  columns  of  water  which  the 
piston  has  to  raise.  This  continually  retards 
the  wheel,  and  when  the  piston  has  reached  the 
summit  of  the  stroke  all  its  former  acceleration 
is  destroyed,  and  the  same  hobbling  irregular 
motion  is  continued.  If  a  fly-wheel  be  attached 
to  such  a  machine,  almost  all  this  irregularity 
will  be  removed.  When  the  heavy  mass  of  the 
fly-wheel  has  been  put  in  rapid  motion,  by  the 
impelling  power,  it  will  produce  two  very  ob- 
vious effects;  by  virtue  of  its  inertia,  it  will 
oppo.se  a  considerable  resistance  to  any  sudden 
acceleration,  and  also  to  any  sudden  retardation 
of  its  motion  ;  that  is,  it  has  a  disposition  to  con- 
tinue the  motion  which  has  been  imparted  to  it, 
and  to  resist  the  reception  of  more.  Hy  this, 
on  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  tho  weight  of  the 
column  of  water  is  dragged  up,  not  alone  by  the 
energy  of  tho  jirime  mover  as  before,  but  by 
the  moving  force  which  has  boon  imparted  to  '.he 
fly-wheel,  and  which  that  wheel  endeavours  to 
keep.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  piston 
descends   unloaded,   the    action   of   the   prime 
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mover  upon  it,  which  before  caused  its  sudden 
and  rapid  acceleration,  is  now  intercepted  l)y  tlie 
fly-wheel,  wiiich,  by  its  great  inertia,  refuses  to 
receive  that  rapid  degree  of  acceleration  which 
had  been  before  produced.  The  power  of  a  fly- 
wheel to  resist  acceleration  is  proportional  to 
the  square  of  its  diameter,  and,  therefore,  by 
sufficiently  increasing  its  size  and  weight,  we 
may  be  enabled  to  equalise  the  most  desultory 
and  irregular  motions  in  the  machinery. 

In  the  example  which  we  have  just  given 
there  was  a  variable  resistance  opposed  by  a 
uniform  power.  The  reverse  of  this  often  hap- 
pens, and  a  variable  power  is  opposed  to  a  con- 
stant resistance.  Thus  in  the  single-acting  steam 
engine,  when  the  piston  has  been  forced  down 
by  the  pressure  of  steam,  it  is  usually  drawn  up 
again  by  a  weight  suspended  from  the  opposite 
end  of  the  beam.  In  this  case  the  mover  is  very 
unequal  and  desultory,  and  would  never  serve 
any  purpose  in  which  uniformity  of  action  is 
necessary.  But  if  a  fly-wheel  be  attached  to  the 
machine,  the  momentum  which  it  acquires 
during  the  descent  of  the  piston,  it  will  retain  by 
virtue  of  its  inertia  during  the  suspension  of 
tlie  power  in  the  ascent;  and  this  force  will 
dnve  the  machinery  or  act  against  the  resistance, 
whatever  it  be,  in  the  intervals  of  the  intermis- 
sion of  the  power. 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  use  of  a  fly 
occurs  in  the  engine  constructed  by  Mr.  Vaiiloue, 
for  driving  the  piles  of  Westminster  Bridge.  In 
this  machine  a  heavy  mass  is  elevated  by  horse- 
power acting  upon  it  through  the  intervention  of 
a  rope  and  wheel-work,  and  when  it  has  reached 
a  considerable  height  it  is  disengaged,  and  per- 
mitted to  fall  upon  the  pile  which  is  to  be  driven. 
Now  the  moment  this  mass  is  disengaged  the 
machine,  having  no  resistance,  and  the  horses 
being  relieved  from  the  weiglit  they  before  en- 
countered, would  immediately  fall  forward. 
This  is  prevented  by  connecting  the  wheel-work 
with  a  heavy  fly,  the  inertia  of  which  opposes  the 
strength  of  the  animals  when  they  are  suddenly 
relieved  from  the  weight  of  the  elevated  mass. 

Wheels,  like  pulleys,  may  be  considered  as  an 
assemblage  of  levers.  Of  wheels  there  are  two 
kinds  :  the  first  always  turn  in  the  same  space 
upon  an  axis  fixed  to  the  centre  of  the  wheel, 
the  pivots  of  which  turn  in  holes  or  cavities 
which  serve  as  a  prop:  sucii  are  the  wheels  of 
clocks,  of  mills,  &b.  Wheels  of  this  kind  re- 
ceive or  transmit  the  movement  by  teeth,  or  cogs 
placed  round  the  circumference. 

Wheels  of  the  other  kind,  that  is,  which  turn 
upon  their  circumference,  have  their  centre  or 
axletree  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane  on 
which  they  move ;  such  are  the  wheels  of  wag- 
gons, coaches,  &c.  They  have,  therefore,  two 
movements ;  the  one  of  their  centre  which  ad- 
vances in  a  right  line,  and  the  other  of  all  their 
parts  which  perform  a  circular  motion  round  the 
centre. 

When  wheels  of  the  first  kind  are  put  in 
action,  it  is  common  to  place  upon  the  same  axle 
a  great  wheel  and  a  small  one,  called  a  pinion, 
and  sometimes  a  nut,  the  teeth  of  which  coincide 
with  the  teeth  of  another  large  wheel.  In  large 
machines,  trundles  are  often  substituted  for  pi- 


nions or  nuts,  and  perform  their  office ;  these 
are  cylinders  or  spindles  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  placed  circularly  in  two  plain  pieces  of 
wood  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  teeth  of  the 
wheel  then  catch  the  spindles  of  tlie  trundle  as 
they  do  the  cogs  of  the  nut  or  pinion.  The  me- 
chanism is  the  same  in  both  cases  :  so  that  it 
suffices  to  examine  the  manner  of  hooking  or 
catching  of  wheels  and  pinions. 

Wheels  of  the  first  kind,  those  whose  motion 
is  confined  to  the  same  place,  may  be  considered 
as  levers  of  the  first  order;  the  arms  of  which 
are  the  radii  of  the  wheels  and  nuts,  and  which 
have  their  prop  at  the  axle.  Let  ABC,  fig.  3, 
be  tiiree  wheels,  and  a  b  c  their  corresponding 
pinions  or  nuts.  The  nut,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  cylinder  a,  sustains  the  weight  P;  the 
wheel  A,  which  has  the  same  axle  as  the  cylinder 
a,  catches  the  nut  b ;  the  wheel  B,  which  has 
the  same  axle  as  the  nut  h,  catches  the  nut  c  ; 
the  wheel  C,  which  has  the  same  axle  as  the  nut 
c,  is  drawn  at  its  circumference  by  the  power 
Q:  and  the  whole  system  is  in  equilibrium. 
Here  the  weight  P  acts  by  the  radii  of  the  nuts; 
but  the  power  Q  acts  by  the  radii  of  the  wheels. 
Suppose  the  radii  of  the  wheels  to  be  four  times 
those  of  the  nuts ;  and  that  the  first  are  eight 
inches,  and  the  other  two  inches.  To  preserve 
an  equilibrium,  it  is  necessary  that  the  power 
should  be  to  the  resistance  as  the  product  of  the 
arms  of  the  lever  of  resistance  is  to  the  jsroduct 
of  the  arms  of  the  lever  of  power,  that  is,  in  an 
inverse  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  arms  of  the 
lever  ;  these  products  are  found  by  multiplying 
the  one  by  the  other,  that  is,  the  radii  of  the 
wheels  and  the  radii  of  the  nuts.  The  first  pro- 
duct will  be  512  ;  and  the  second  eight,  in  which 
case  the  power  Q  ought  to  be  to  tiie  weight  P 
as  eight  is  to  512,  or  as  one  is  to  sixty-four. 
Hence  it  follows  that,  to  preserve  an  equili- 
brium, whatever  is  the  diameter  of  the  wheels 
and  of  the  nuts,  the  power  is  to  the  resistance 
as  the  product  of  the  radii  of  the  nuts  is  to  the 
product  of  the  radii  of  the  wheels. 

It  appears  then  that  this  form  of  machines  is 
capable  of  giving  a  great  advantage  to  the  force 
or  power  over  the  resistance ;  but  this  advantage 
is  necessarily  acquired  at  the  expense  of  time  or 
velocity,  when  the  machine  passes  from  a  state 
of  rest  to  that  of  motion.  Por  there  is  always 
as  much  lost  in  time  as  there  is  gained  in  force, 
and  so  reciprocally. 

There  is  often  occasion,  especially  in  clock 
work,  that  the  number  of  tlie  revolutions  of  the 
wheels  and  that  of  the  nuts  should  bear  a  certain 
proportion.  This  is  performed  by  giving  a  con- 
venient numVier  of  teeth  or  cogs  to  the  wheels 
and  nuts  :  as  for  example,  if  it  was  required  that 
a  wheel  should  make  only  one  revolution  while 
a  nut  should  make  four ;  there  must  be  four 
times  as  many  teeth  in  the  wheel  as  there  are 
cogs  in  the  nut.  Suppose  A  B  C  D,  fig.  4,  to 
be  four  wheels,  the  first  of  which  A,  catches  the 
nut  b  fixed  to  the  second  B  ;  this  catches  the 
nut  r  fixed  to  the  tiiird  wheel  C ;  this  third 
catches  the  nut  d  fixed  to  the  fourth  D  ;  lastly,  this 
fourth  wheel  catches  the  last  nut  e  ;  now  to  ob- 
tain the  proportion  between  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions of  the  first  wheel  A,  and  tl  e  number  of 
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revolutions  of  the  last  nut  e,  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  of  the  wheel  A  by  the  number  of 
teeth  of  tile  wheel  B  ;  this  first  product  by  tlie 
number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel  C,  and  the  second 
product  by  the  number  of  teetii  in  the  wheel  D  ; 
then  multiply  the  number  of  cogs  of  the  nut  b 
by  the  number  of  cogs  in  the  nut  c ;  tliis  first 
product  by  t.lie  number  of  cogs  in  the  nut  d, 
and  the  second  product  by  the  number  of  cogs 
of  the  last  nut  e ;  the  last  products  of  the  teeth 
of  the  wheels  and  the  cogs  of  the  nuts  will  give 
the  proportion  required. 

It  may  then  be  established,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  tlie  number  of  the  revolutions  of  the  first 
wheel.  A,  is  to  the  number  of  the  revolutions  of 
the  last  nut  as  the  product  of  tlie  cogs  of  the 
nuts  is  to  the  product  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheels. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  cogs  and  teeth  which  each 
nut  and  wheel  should  have  in  particular;  it  suf- 
fices that  the  proportion  of  the  products  of  all 
the  cogs  to  the  product  of  all  the  teeth  shall  be 
such  as  is  required. 

In  forming  the  teeth  of  wheels  it  is  of  consi- 
derable importance  to  determine  their  proper 
curvature,  so  that  the  motion  may  be  commu- 
nicated equally,  and  with  as  little  friction  as  pos- 
sible. Two  methods  of  accomplishing  this  end 
have  been  recommended  :  of  these  the  first  was 
originally  proposed  by  M.  De  La  Hire,  who 
affirmed  that  the  pressure  would  be  uniform  if 
the  teeth  were  formed  into  epicycloids;  and  M. 
Camus,  in  his  Cours  de  Mathematiques,  has  pur- 
sued M.  De  La  Hire's  principle,  and  applied  it 
to  the  various  cases  which  are  likely  to  arise  in 
practice.  The  construction,  however,  is  subject 
to  a  limitation;  on  which  account  a  second 
method  has  been  proposed,  which  secures  the 
perfect  uniformity  of  action  without  any  such 
limitation.  This  method  consists  in  making  both 
teeth  portions  of  involutes  of  circles.  Thus,  let 
I  H  F,  K  E  B,  fig.  5,  be  the  wheels  to  which 
the  teeth  are  to  be  accommodated  :  the  acting 
face  G  C  H  of  the  tooth  a  must  have  the  form 
of  the  curve  traced  by  the  extremity  H  of  the 
flexible  line  F  a  II,  as  it  is  unwrapped  from  the 
circumference  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  acting 
face  of  the  tooth  b  must  be  formed  liy  the  un- 
wrapping of  a  thread  from  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  K  E  b.  The  line  F  C  E  drawn  to 
touch  both  circles,  will  cut  the  surfaces  of  the  two 
teeth  in  C,  the  point  where  they  touch  each 
other:  the  faces  of  both  teetli  will  always  touch 
each  other  at  a  point  in  the  common  tangent  to 
both  circles,  and  the  force  arising  from  their 
mutual  pressure  will  always  act  in  the  direction 
of  the  circumferences  of  the  wheels  at  J',  and  F. 
This  form,  by  allowing  the  teeth  to  act  on  each 
other  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  line  F  C 
E,  will  admit  of  several  teeth  to  be  acting  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  thus,  by  dividing  the  pressure 
among  several  teeth,  will  diminisii  its  quantity 
upon  any  one  of  them,  and  therefore  diminish 
the  cause  of  the  indentations  they  unavoidably 
make  upon  each  other.  Consetinently,  a  consi- 
derable number  of  teeth  thus  formed  acting  at 
once  cause  the  communication  of  motion  to  be 
extremely  smootli  and  regular. 

In  regulating  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel, 


and  the  pinion  which  works  it,  it  should  be  so 
contrived  that  the  same  teeth  should  be  engaged 
as  seldom  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  inequa- 
lity of  wear.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  number  of  teeth  in  a  wheel  were  exactly  ten 
times  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinion;  each 
leaf  in  the  pinion  would  engage  every  tenth  tooth 
of  the  wheel,  and  would  work  inevitably  on  the 
same  ten  teeth  every  revolution  of  the  wheel. 
If  it  were  possible  that  all  the  teeth  and  leaves 
could  be  constructed  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion, and  perfect  and  absolute  similitude,  and 
that  no  accidental  difference,  owing  to  any  want 
of  uniformity  in  the  material  of  which  they  are 
formed,  could  exist,  this  would  be  a  matter  of 
no  consequence,  and  the  wear  would  still  be 
even  and  equable.  But,  as  these  perfections 
never  can  exist,  the  inevitable  inequalities  inci- 
dent, as  well  to  the  nature  of  the  material  of 
which  wheels  are  constructed  as  to  the  forms 
they  derive  even  from  the  most  perfect  mecha- 
nical construction,  must  be  compensated  by 
making  the  teeth  and  leaves  work,  so  that  each 
leaf  shall  successively  engage  with  all  the  other 
teeth  of  the  wheel  before  it  engages  a  second  time 
with  any  one  of  them. 

This  is  accomplished  by  making  the  number 
of  teeth  and  the  number  of  leaves  prime  to  each 
other,  that  is,  such  that  no  integer  divides  both 
exactly.  Tiie  manner  in  which  this  is  commonly 
done  is  by  making  the  number  of  teeth  such, 
that  it  is  just  one  more  than  a  number  which  is 
exactly  divisible  by  the  number  of  leaves.  This 
is  what  millwrights  call  making  a  hunting  cog. 
Thus,  suppose  that  there  are  ten  leaves,  and  that 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  about  six  times  that 
of  the  pillion.  If  this  were  the  exact  ratio,  there 
would  be  just  sixty  feet,  and  after  each  revo- 
lution of  the  wheel  the  same  teeth  and  leaves 
would  be  continually  engaged,  each  leaf  taking 
every  sixth  tooth.  But  if  the  diameter  of  the 
wheel  be  made  somewhat  greater  than  six  times 
that  of  the  pinion,  so  as  to  admit  sixty-one  teeth  ; 
tlien,  after  six  revolutions  of  the  pinion,  the  first 
leaf  will  be  engaged  with  the  tooth  immediately 
before  that  in  which  it  had  worked  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  after  six  more  revolutions  it 
will  be  engaged  with  the  tooth  before  that,  or 
the  second  tooth  from  that  at  which  the  motion 
commenced.  Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  the  wheel 
must  revolve  sixty-one  times,  and  the  ])inion 
6  X  61,  or  36G  times  before  the  same  teeth  will 
be  again  engaged.  By  these  means  the  inequa- 
lities of  wear,  arising  from  inequalities  of  form 
and  material,  will  compensate  each  other. 

To  determine  the  dimensions  of  two  conical 
wheels,  to  communicate  motion  in  any  oblique 
angle,  the  following  graphic  method  may  be 
used.  Suppose  o  b,  fig.  6,  to  represent  the  shaft 
or  axle  of  one  wheel,  and  de  the  axle  of  another 
wheel,  the  angle  .r  in  which  they  intersect  eacli 
other  being  equal  to  the  angle  in  which  the  mo- 
tion is  proposed  to  be  communicated  :  let  it  be 
required  for  the  shaft  deto  revolve  ni  times  while 
the  shaft  a  b  revolves  7i  times ;  and  let  the  line 
a  be  drawn  parallel  to  </<,  at  a  distance  equal  to 
the  radius  of  the  base  of  the  wheel,  whose  axle 
is  dc.  Then  draw  a  line  k  k  jiarallel  to  a  b,  and 
at  a  distance  yg  from  it,  whicli  shall  be  to  the 
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distance  y/t  as  wi  to  7i:  through  x  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  lines  iirst  proposed,  and  _y  the 
intersection  of  the  two  lines  ii,  kk,  respectively 
parallel  to  the  two  former,  draw  the  line  xi/w, 
which  will  be  the  pitch  line  of  the  two  conical 
wheels,  or  the  line  in  which  the  teeth  of  those 
wheels  act  upon  one  another  ;  and  gy,  hy,  will 
represent  the  exterior  radii  of  the  wheels,  which 
will  work  one  against  the  other  after  the  manner 
shown  in  fig.  7,  where  the  corresponding  parts 
are  marked  by  the  same  letters.  A  third  shaft 
and  wheel  may  easily  be  applied  to  communicate 
motion  in  a  difterent  direction  from  either  of  the 
former :  as  tlie  shaft  and  wheel  r  st  ^)  in  fig.  7. 

It  is  manifest,  from  what  is  done  above,  that 
this  is  nothing  more  than  to  divide  an  angle  bxh 
into  two  parts  whose  sines  shall  have  a  given 
ratio  of  m  to  n;  a  well  known  problem,  which 
solved   algebraically  gives  the  theorem,  2  sin. 

i  e XV  zz  2 'iin.  h  Rxh  .      So    that   all 

which  is  required  Iiere  may  be  easily  calculated 
by  the  common  rules  of  plane  trigonometry ; 
and  thus  the  accuracy  of  the  construction  may 
be  established. 

It  will  be  easy  to  show  that  complex  wheel- 
work  obeys  the  law  of  virtual  velocities ;  for, 
since  the  teeth  are  equal,  the  circumference  of 
each  wheel  moves  with  the  same  velocity  as  that 
of  the  circumference  of  the  puiion  by  which  it  is 
driven,  which  is  equally  evident  if  they  be  con- 
nected by  straps  or  work  by  friction.  Now, 
since  each  wheel  revolves  in  the  same  time  with 
its  axle,  the  velocities  of  their  circumferences 
are  as  their  circumferences,  or,  what  is  the  same, 
as  their  radii-  or  number  of  teeth.  Hence,  the 
velocity  of  the  power,  or  the  velocity  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  first  wheel,  is  to  tliat  of  the 
first  axle  as  their  radii.  But  the  velocity  of  the 
circumference  of  the  first  axle  is  equal  to  the 
velocity  of  the  circumference  of  the  second 
wheel,  which  is  to  that  of  the  second  axle  as 
their  radii ;  and,  by  continuing  this  reasoning,  we 
shall  find  that  the  velocity  of  the  power  is  to  that 
of  the  weight  as  tlie  product  of  the  radii  of  the 
wheels  to  the  product  of  the  radii  of  all  the 
axles;  and,  therefore,  that  the  power  multiplied 
by  the  velocity  of  the  power  is  equal  to  the 
weight  multiplied  by  the  velocity  of  the  weight. 

This  will  be  better  understood  by  an  example. 
Let  the  number  of  teeth  in  tlie  first  wheel  be 
100,  and  the  leaves  in  the  first  pinion  nine;  and 
let  the  teeth  in  the  second  and  third  wheels  be 
120  and  l.'JO,  and  the  leaves  in  the  respective 
pinions  be  seven  and  eleven.  The  velocity  of 
the  circumference  of  the  first  wheel  being  ex- 
pressed by  y^,  that  of  the  circumference  of  the 
second  wheel  will  be  iSn-  This  velocity  is  to  that 
of  the  circumference  of  the  second  pinion,  or 
third  wheel,  as  120  is  to  7;  and  then.fore  the 
velocity  of  the  circumference  of  the  third  wheel  is 

9x7 
100  X   120'     ■'^S'^'"'  ^'^'^  velocity  is  to  that  of 
the  circumference  of  the  last  axle  as  130  to 
9  X   7  X   11 
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This  velocity  is  therefore 

^  100.x    120   X 

which  verifies  what  we  have  just  advanced. 
Wiieels  are  usually  made  of  wood,  of  iron, 


either  cast  or  wrouglit,  of  steel,  or  of  brass.  The 
teeth  of  wheels  of  metal  are  generally  cut  l;y 
means  of  a  machine ;  the  wheel  is  fixed  on  an 
axis,  which  also  carries  a  plate  furnished  with  a 
variety  of  circles,  divided  into  different  numbers 
of  equal  parts,  marked  by  small  excavations; 
these  are  brought  in  succession  under  the  point  of 
a  spring,  which  holds  the  axis  firm,  while  the  in- 
tervals between  the  teeth  are  expeditiously  cut 
out  by  a  revolving  saw  of  steel.  The  teeth  are 
afterwards  finished  by  a  file ;  and  a  machine  has 
also  been  invented  for  holding  and  working  the  file. 

We  may  readily  produce  a  rotatory  motion  by 
means  of  a  reciprocating  one.  Sup])ose,  if  it  is 
required  to  give  to  the  wheel  S  V  T  O,  fig.  8, 
a  rotatory  motion  about  the  centie  C.  In  the 
plane  of  the  wheel  attach  to  a  fixed  point  F  as 
a  centre  of  motion  a  lever  F  Q,  which  may  move 
freely  up  and  down :  let  a  pin  be  fixed  in  the 
wheel  as  at  11;  and  let  an  inflexible  bar  Q 11 
hang  upon  the  pin  at  11  at  one  end,  while  the 
other  end  is  attached  to  the  lever  F  Q  by  a  stir- 
rup ;  tlie  motion  being  quite  easy  at  both  ends. 
Then,  while  the  point  Q  is  raised  upwards,  the 
bar  pulls  upwards  the  pin  R,  and  so  continues 
to  do  until  the  points  Q,  R,  and  C,  fall  in  a  right 
line  ;  at  that  time  the  effort  of  the  bar  to  turn  the 
wheel;  but  the  wheel  by  its  anterior  rotation  has 
acquired  a  quantity  of  motion  which  will  carry 
it  on  in  the  same  direction,  till,  by  the  downward 
motion  of  the  extremity  Q  of  the  lever,  the  bar 
begins  to  push  forward  the  pin  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached: thus  the  motion  is  continued  till  the 
points  Q,  C,  and  R,  are  again  in  a  right  line,  R 
being  now  the  farthest  from  Q  :  in  this  position 
the  bar  has  no  tendency  to  move  the  wheel  along ; 
but  here  the  effort  of  momentum  continues  the 
motion  as  before,  till  the  bar  begins  to  draw  the 
point  R  upwards.  And  thus  a  reciprocating 
motion  of  the  lever  FR  gives  a  complete  rota- 
tion to  tlie  wheel ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  may  be  made  as  rapid 
as  we  please,  by  making  the  distance  C  R  so 
much  the  smaller  in  comparison  of  C  V.  If  the 
lever  F  Q  be  below  the  wheel,  the  general  effect 
will  be  the  same,  but  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  motion  will  succeed  each  other  in  a  con- 
trary order.  In  practice  it  is  common  to  substi- 
tute for  the  pin  at  R  the  handle  of  a  bent  winch, 
as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  lever  and 
wheel  should  be  in  the  same  plane ;  but  devia- 
tions from  it  are  not  often  to  be  recommended, 
except  in  small  machinery,  such  as  common 
spi  ming  wheels  worked  by  the  feet,  &c.  When 
it  is  not  required  to  have  a  complete  rotation  of 
the  wheel,  for  every  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
lever  FG,  we  may  change  the  relation  of  the 
two  motions  in  any  proportion,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  tooth  and  pinion  work. 

Universal  jonits  (invented  by  Dr.  Ilooke)  are 
sometimes  used  to  communicate  motion  ob- 
liquely, instead  of  conical  wheels.  Fig.  9,  rep- 
resen.s  a  simple  universal  joint,  which  may  be 
employed  where  the  anyle  does  not  exceed  40°, 
and  when  the  shafts  are  to  move  with  ecjual  ve- 
locity. The  shafts  A  and  B  being  both  connected 
witii  a  cross,  will  move  on  the  rounds  at  the 
points  C  E  and  D  F,  and  thus,  if  the  shaft  A  is 
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turned  round,  the  shaft  B  will  likewise  turn 
with  a  similar  motion  in  its  respective  position. 

The  double  universal  joint,  fig.  10,  conveys 
motion  in  different  directions  when  the  angle  is 
between  50°  and  90°.  It  is  at  liberty  to  move 
on  the  rounds  at  the  points  G,  H,  I,  K,  connected 
with  the  shaft  B  ;  also  on  the  points  L,  M,N,  T, 
connected  with  the  shaft  A;  thus  the  two  shafts 
are  so  connected  that  one  cannot  turn  without 
causing  the  other  to  turn  likewise.  These  joints 
may  be  constructed  by  a  cross  of  iron,  or  with 
four  pins  fastened  at  right  angles  upon  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  hoop  or  of  a  solid  ball :  they 
are  of  great  use  in  cotton  mills,  where  the  tum- 
bling shafts  are  continued  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  moving  power  :  for,  by  applying  a  uni- 
versal joint,  the  shafts  may  be  cut  into  conve- 
nient lengths,  and  so  be  enabled  to  overcome  a 
greater  resistance. 

The  nature  of  friction,  as  it  results  from  the 
motion  of  machinery,  must  now  be  noticed. 

If  a  horizontal  plane  were  perfectly  smooth,  a 
body  would  be  free  to  move  upon  it  in  any  di- 
rection, by  the  least  force  applied  to  it.  But, 
however  smooth  bodies  may  appear  to  the  eye, 
yet  if  you  examine  their  surfaces  with  a  micros- 
cope you  will  discover  numberless  inequalities  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  prominent  parts  of 
one  body  falls  into  the  hollows  of  another,  so  as 
to  be  locked  together ;  and  therefore,  in  moving 
them  over  each  other,  one  of  the  bodies  must  be 
raised  up,  or  its  prominencies  broken  off:  this 
is  what  is  called  friction. 

Friction  is  greater  in  bodies  in  proportion  to 
their  weight  or  pressure  against  each  other.  It 
does  not  increase  much  in  proportion  to  the  sur- 
face, although  it  does  in  some  degree.  It  also 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the 
moving  bodies. 

Wood  slides  more  easily  upon  the  ground,  or 
earth,  in  wet  weather  than  in  dry,  and  more 
easily  than  iron  in  dry  weather,  but  iron  more 
easily  than  wood  in  wet  weather.  A  cubic  piece 
of  smooth  soft  wood,  eight  pounds  in  weight, 
moving  upon  a  smooth  plane  of  soft  wood,  at 
the  rate  of  three  feet  every  second,  has  a  friction 
equal  to  above  two-thirds  of  its  weight.  Soft 
wood  upon  hard  wood  has  a  friction  equal  to 
one-sixth  part  of  its  weight ;  and  hard  wood 
upon  hard  wood  has  a  friction  equal  to  about 
one-eigth  part  of  its  weight. 

In  wood  rubbing  upon  wood,  oil,  grease,  or 
black-leadj'properly  applied,  makes  the  friction 
two-thirds  less.  Wheel-naves,  when  greased, 
have  only  one-fourth  of  the  friction  they  would 
have  if  wet. 

When  polished  steel  moves  on  steel,  or  pew- 
ter, properly  oiled,  the  friction  is  about  one-fourth 
of  the  weight ;  on  copper  or  lead  one-fifth  of 
the  weight ;  on  brass  one-sixth ;  and  metals  have 
more  friction  when  they  move  on  metals  of  the 
same  kind,  than  when  they  move  on  different 
metals. 

The  friction  of  a  single  lever  is  very  little.  The 
friction  of  the  wheel  and  axle  is  in  proportion  to 
the  weight,  velocity,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
axle ;  the  smaller  the  diameter  of  the  axle  the 
less  will  be  ihe  friction. 

The  friction  of  pulleys  is  very  great,  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  smallness  of  their  diameters,  in 
proportion  to  that  of  their  axes,  because  they 
very  often  bear  against  the  blocks,  and  from  the 
wearing  of  their  holes  and  axles. 

In  the  wedge  and  screw  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  friction.  Screws  with  sharp  threads  have 
more  friction  than  those  with  square  threads,  and 
endless  screws  have  more  than  either. 

M.  Coulomb  has  an  extensive  paper  on  the 
subject  of  friction,  in  vol.  10  Des  Memoires  des 
Savans  etrangers ;  where  he  describes  his  expe- 
riments at  considerable  length,  and  deduces 
from  them  an  elaborate  theory.  We  cannot 
here  enter  into  the  detail  of  all  'these  experi- 
ments, but  shall  merely  state  the  principal  of  his 
results. 

M.  Coulomb's  conclusions  are  widely  different 
from  INIr.  V'ince's  in  one  important  particular; 
for  he  asserts  that  the  friction  is  proportional  to 
the  pressure.  The  mean  ratios  of  friction  to 
pressure,  given  by  Coulomb's  experiments  for 
different  kinds  of  wood,  are  as  follows,  the  pres- 
sure being  denoted  by  unity. 

Oak  against  oak  .         .     0-43 

Oak  against  fir  0'65 

Fir  against  fir  0-56 

Elm  against  elm         .         .     0*47 

The  friction  being  made  in  the  direction  of  the 
threads  or  fibres  of  the  wood.  But  when  the 
friction  is  made  across  the  grain  of  the  wood,  or 
so  that  the  direction  of  the  fibres  forms  a  right 
angle  with  that  of  the  motion,  the  friction  is  less 
than  in  the  former  case,  but  still  in  a  constant 
ratio  to  the  pressure  ;  the  results  being  then  as 
below. 

Oak  against  fir         .         .     0'158 
Fir  against  fir  .         .     0'167 

Elm  against  elm       .         .     0-100 

These  ratios  are  constant  quantities,  not  depend- 
ing upon  the  velocities,  except  in  the  case  of  elm 
when  the  pressures  are  very  small,  for  then  the 
friction  increases  sensibly  with  the  velocity. 

M.  Coulomb  gives  the  following  general  sum- 
mary. 

1.  '  The  friction  of  wood  sliding  over  wood 
(both  being  dry)  opposes,  after  a  sufficient  time 
of  quiescence,  a  resistance  proportional  to  the 
pressure ;  that  resistance  sensibly  increasing  in 
the  first  instant  of  repose;  but  after  some 
minutes  it  usually  arrives  at  its  maximum  or  its 
limit. 

2.  '  When  wood  glides  dry  over  wood  with 
any  velocity  whatever,  the  friction  is  still  pro- 
portional to  the  ^pressure;  but  its  intensity  is 
much  less  than  that  which  is  experienced  in  de- 
taching the  surfaces  after  some  minutes  of  rest; 
it  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  the  force  ne- 
cessary to  detach  and  produce  a  sliding  motion 
in  two  surfaces  of  oak  after  some  minutes  of 
quiescence,  is  to  that  necessary  to  overcome  the 
friction,  when  the  surfaces  have  obtained  any 
degree  of  velocity  whatever,  neady  as  nine  to  two. 

3.  '  The  friction  of  metals  sliding  over  metals, 
widiout  oiling,  is  also  proportional  to  the  'pres- 
sures ;  but  its  intensity  is  the  same,  whether  tiie 
surfaces  are  detached  after  having  been  any  time 
in  repose,  or  whether  they  preserve  any  uniform 
velocity  whatever. 

^  3B 
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4.  '  Heterogeneous  surfaces,  such  as  woods 
and  metals  sliding  the  one  over  the  other,  without 
oiled  surfaces,  give  for  their  friction  results  very 
different  from  the  preceding  ones;  for  the  in- 
tensity of  their  friction  relatively  to  the  time  of 
lepose  increases  slowly,  and'  does  not  attain  its 
limit  till  after  four  or  five  days,  and  sometimes 
more ;  instead  of  which,  in  metals,  the  limit  is 
attained  in  an  instant,  and  in  wood  in  a  few 
minutes  ;  this  augmentation  is  even  so  slow,  that 
the  resistance  due  to  the  friction  in  insensible 
velocities  is  almost  the  same  as  that  which  we 
must  surmount  in  moving  or  detaching  the  sur- 
faces after  three  or  four  seconds  of  rest.  And 
this  is  not  all  :  in  wood  gliding  unoiled  over 
wood,  and  in  metals  sliding  over  metals,  the  ve- 
locity has  very  little  influence  upon  the  friction; 
but  here  the  friction  increases  very  sensibly  in 
proportion  as  the  velocities  are  augmented  ;  in 
such  manner  that  the  friction  increases  nearly 
according  to  an  arithmetical  progression.' 

The  ratio  of  the  friction  to  the  pressure  (1) 
when  oak  was  made  to  slide  over  iron,  was 
found,  from  forty  experiments,  to  be  as  here 
stated,  when  the  velocity  was  almost  insensible, 
•0894,  -0773,  -0785,  and  -078(3 :  when  the  velo- 
city was  about  a  foot  per  second,  -1698,  •1722, 
•1817,  and  •1573. 

'  When  metals  slide  upon  wood,  done  over  with 
grease,  the  friction,  says  M.  Coulomb,  appears 
much  softened,  and  we  may  produce  insensible 
velocities  with  degrees  of  traction  less  consider- 
able than  in  all  the  other  species  of  friction  ;  but, 
when  the  velocities  have  been  a  little  augmented, 
we  have  found  that  the  friction  increases  greatly 
with  respect  to  the  velocity,  as  was  the  case  when 
we  made  unoiled  metals  slide  upon  wood  ;  and 
we  have,  for  the  relation  of  the  augmentation  of 
velocities  and  the  degree  of  traction  which  pro- 
duced that  augmentation,  nearly  the  same  law 
with  that  we  sought  to  determine  in  the  friction 
of  metals  sliding  dry  upon  wood  ;  but,  if  the 
greasing  be  not  renewed  at  each  experiment,  it 
coagulates,  changes  its  nature,  and  the  friction 
successively  augments. 

*  When  the  surfaces  are  done  over  with  tallow, 
the  ratio  of  the  friction  to  the  pressure  is  greater 
under  pressures  of  about  fifty  pounds,  than  under 
greater  pressures. 

*  With  coatings  (enduits,  plasters)  of  cart- 
grease,  the  friction  is  never  less  than  one-ninth 
of  the  pressure.  Its  resistance  depends  upon 
the  consistence  of  the  coating,  and  the  friction 
augments  sensibly  as  this  coating  is  softer  W'hen 
the  surfaces  are  done  over  with  tallow,  and  are 
of  great  extent,  the  friction  corrupts  or  chanotes 
the  nature  of  tlie  tallow,  and  augments  sensibly 
as  we  continue  the  motion  without  renewing  the 
coating:  yet  it  is  always  found  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  pressure.  But,  when  the  tallow  is 
dissolved  to  an  oil,  this  effect  is  less  sensible.'  ■ 

When  one  body  rolls  upon  another,  it  is  very 
obvious  that  friction  y)roduces  much  less  resis- 
tance to  the  motion  than  when  it  slides.  In  this 
rase  the  parts  'of  the  one  surface  are,  in  some 
degree,  successively  lifted  from  off  the  other,  and 
the  asperities  act  in  a  manner  totally  different 
from  the  case  of  a  sliding  motion.  One,  at  least, 
of  the  bodies  must,  in  this  case,  be  bounded  by 


a  curved  surface,  and  therefore  the  surface  of 
contact  must  necessarily  be  very  small,  which  is 
another  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  friction. 
If  the  rolling  body  be  cylindrical,  the  points  of 
contact  of  the  surfaces  will  form  a  straight  line 
upon  the  surface  of  tiie  cylinder,  the  sarface  on 
which  the  cylinder  rolls  being  either  that  of  ano- 
ther cylinder  having  its  axis  parallel  to  that  of 
the  former,  or  a  plane.  But  if  the  rolling  body 
be  a  sphere,  a  spiieroid,  or  any  similar  shape, 
the  surface  of  contact  will  be  reduced  to  a  single 
point. 

To  explain  the  manner  of  investigating  experi- 
mentally the  properties  of  this  species  of  friction, 
let  us  suppose  two  perfectly  plane  tables,  A  B, 
CD,  fig.  11,  placed  exactly  in  the  same  horizon- 
tal plane.  On  these  let  a  cylinder,  EF,  be  placed 
with  its  axis  at  right  angles  to  their  length.  At 
the  middle  of  the  interval  between  the  tables,  let  a 
flexible  string  be  passed  across  the  cylinder, 
having  dishes  of  exactly  equal  weight  suspended 
at  its  extremities.  By  placing  equal  weights  in 
these  dishes,  any  required  pressure  may  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  table.  If,  then,  fine  sand  be 
poured  into  either  scale  until  its  preponderance 
just  gives  motion  to  the  cylinder,  this  additional 
weight  will  be  equal  to  the  friction. 

In  this  way  the  diameter  and  material  of  the 
cylinder,  as  well  as  the  pressure  it  exerts  against 
the  plane,  may  be  varied  at  pleasure.  In  making 
experiments  it  would  be  useful,  in  each  trial,  to 
pour  the  sand  successively  in  each  scale,  so  as 
just  to  make  the  cylinder  move  in  each  direction. 
If  the  weights  which  produce  the  motion  difTer 
by  a  small  quantity,  a  mean  between  may  be 
taken  to  represent  the  friction. 

The  results  of  numerous  experiments  insti- 
tuted in  this  way  by  Coulomb  were  as  follow  ; — 

1.  With  the  same  cylinder  the  friction  is  pro- 
portional to  the  pressure. 

2.  With  cylinders  of  the  same  substance,  having 
different  diameters,  but  equal  pressures,  the  fric- 
tion is  inversely  as  the  diameters. 

3.  With,  cylinders  of  the  same  substance,  dif- 
fering both  in  diameter  and  pressure,  the  friction 
is  directly  as  the  pressures,  and  inversely  as  the 
diameters ;  or  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  di- 
rect ratio  of  the  pressures  and  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  diameters. 

To  explain  the  last  two  results  to  those  who 
are  not  conversant  with  mathematical  phrase- 
ology : — Suppose  that  two  cylinders,  one  of  two 
and  the  other  of  five  ;inches  diameter,  exerted 
equal  pressures  on  the  tables,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  friction  of  the  two-inch  cylinder  would 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  five-inch  cylinder,  in 
the  proportion  of  five  to  two. 

Again,  suppose  that  the  two-inch  cylinder, 
exerts  a  pressure  of  three  pounds,  and  the  five 
inch  cylinder  a  pressure  of  seven  pounds,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  friction  of  the  two-inch  cylinder 
will  be  to  that  of  the  five-inch  cylinder  in  the 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  five  and  three  to 
the  product  of  two  and  seven,  or  as  fifteen  to 
fourteen. 

It  was  found  that  greasing  the  surfaces  does  not 
at  all  diminish  this  species  of  friction. 

When  a  cylinder  of  mahogany,  whose  dia- 
meter was  about  three  inches,  was  rolled  upon  a 
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plane  of  oak,  the  friction  was  about  one-sixteenth 
of  the  pressure ;  and,  when  it  rolled  upon  a 
plane  of  elm,  the  friction  was  only  .jigth  of  the 
pressure- 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  between  the  same 
substances  this  species  of  friction  is  much  less 
than  that  of  sliding. 

The  string  used  in  these  experiments  should 
be  so  flexible,  that  its  rigidity  or  stiffness  shall 
produce  no  sensible  effect  upon  the  results. 

If  a  body,  having  any  round  figure,  be  made 
to  revolve  while  it  is  pressed  with  any  force 
against  any  surface,  and  at  the  same  time  is  pre- 
vented from  rolling  along  that  surface,  a  species 
of  friction  will  be  produced  different  from  any 
which  we  have  yet  considered. 

To  explain  this  friction,  and  the  experiments 
by  which  its  properties  may  be  determined,  let 
us  suppose  a  solid  cylindrical  axis,  A  B  (Plate  V'. 
fig.  1),  inserted  in  an  hollow  cylinder,  of  a  dia- 
meter, C  B,  somewhat  greater  than  A  B,  so  as  to 
permit  the  hollow  cylinder  BC  to  turn  round  it, 
AB.  Let  the  cylinders  be  placed  with  their 
axes  horizontal,  and  let  the  hollow  cylinder  be  the 
centre  or  box  of  a  wheel  D  E.  Let  an  extremely 
flexible  string  be  passed  over  the  edge  of  this 
wheel,  in  a  grove  formed  to  receive  it,  and  let 
scales  G,  II,  be  appended  to  its  extremities.  In 
consequence  of  the  form  of  the  axle  and  hollow 
cylinder,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  weight 
of  the  wheel  acts,  the  points  of  contact  of  the 
axle  and  the  cylinder  will  be  in  a  straight  line, 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  vertical  plane 
passing  through  the  axis  of  the  cylmder,  with 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  In  fact,  if  from  the 
point  of  contact,  B,  a  Une  be  conceived  to  be 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
along  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder,  the  axle 
and  the  cylinder  will  touch  in  that  line,  and  in 
no  other  points.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  if 
the  hollow  cylinder  be  supposed  to  revolve  round 
the  axle,  as  happens  in  a  carriage  wheel,  every 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  hollow  cylinder  is  suc- 
cessively exposed  to  the  effect  of  friction;  while 
no  part  of  the  axle  suffers  this  effect,  except  the 
side  which  passes  through  the  point,  B,  of  its 
section.  If,  on  the  contrary,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, the  axle  revolve  within  the  cylinder,  the 
opposite  effects  are  produced.  The  entire  sur- 
face of  the  axle  is  successively  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  friction,  while  these  effects  are  contined 
to  one  line  upon  the  surface  of  the  hollow  cy- 
linder. 

By  loading  the  dishes  Gil  with  any  equal 
weights,  the  axle  may  be  submitted  to  any  pro- 
posed pressure.  If,  when  they  are  equally 
loaded,  some  fine  sand  bo  poured  into  one  of  the 
dishes  until  its  weight  just  gives  motion  to  the 
wheel,  the  weight  of  the  sand  will  be  sufficient 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  friction. 

The  preponderating  weight  is  not,  however,  in 
this  case,  the  immediate  measure  of  the  friction. 
It  is  to  be  considered  that  the  wheel  is  turned 
round  its  centre,  I ;  that  the  friction  which  re- 
sists this  motion  acts  at  H,  and  therefore  with  the 
leverage  BI;  while  the  preponderating  weight 
which  overcomes  the  friction  acts  with  the  lever- 
age EI.  Let  the  friction  be  F,  and  the  prepon- 
derating weight  be  W  ;  then  by  the  established 
properties  of  the  lever  we  have 


F:  w  ::  EI:  BI 

.-.  F  =  W^^ 
Bl' 

that  is,  the  friction  is  equal  to  the  additional 
weight  wiiich  produces  the  motion,  multiplied 
by  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  and  divided  by  the 
radius  of  the  hollow  cylinder  which  plays  upon 
the  axle. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  friction  is  greater 
than  the  preponderating  weight  in  the  proportion 
of  the  radius  of  the  wheel  to  |the  radius  of  the 
cylinder. 

As,  in  the  experiments  to  determine  the  fric- 
tion of  rolling,  so  here  also  each  experiment 
should  be  tried  in  both  dishes,  and  the  mean  of 
tlie  results  taken. 

To  determine  whether  the  friction  be  a  uni- 
formly retarding  force,  a  weight  must  be  placed 
in  one  of  the  dishes  greater  tiian  that  wliich  is 
necessary  to  overcome  the  friction.  This  will 
cause  the  dish  to  descend  with  an  accelerated 
motion,  and,  by  placing  a  graduated  vertical 
scale  near  it,  the  rate  of  its  acceleration  may  be 
ascertained.  If  it  be  found  that  the  spaces  through 
which  it  descends,  in  one,  two,  or  three  seconds, 
&c.,  are  as  the  numbers  1,  4,  9,  &c.;  in  other 
words,  if  the  spaces  be  as  the  squares  of  the 
times,  the  motion  is  uniformly  accelerated. 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  friction  is  a 
uniformly  retarding  force. 

By  a  series  of  experiments,  conducted  as  we 
have  described,  Coulomb  found  that,  like  the 
other  modifications  of  friction,  the  law  of  the  pro- 
portionality of  the  friction  to  the  pressure  ob- 
tained also  in  this  case,  subject  however  to  the 
exception  before  mentioned,  that  in  very  great 
pressures  the  friction  is  somewhat  less  in  pro- 
portion. 

He  also  found  that,  as  in  the  friction  of  slid- 
ing, great  advantage  was  gained  by  greasing  the 
surfaces.  In  general,  fresh  tallow  diminishes 
the  friction  by  one-half.  It  increases  as  the 
grease  is  wasted  away.  This  effect  is,  however, 
more  slow  than  in  the  friction  of  sliding. 

This  species  of  friction  is  also  a  uniformly 
retarding  force,  and  is  therefore  independent  of 
the  velocity. 

Like  the  other  species  of  friction,  the  quantity 
of  this  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  surfaces.  If 
iron  revolve  in  contact  with  brass,  the  friction  is 
one-seventh  of  the  pressure.  When  both  sur- 
faces are  wood,  the  friction  is  one-twelfth  of  the 
pressure. 

The  friction  of  bodies  turning  on  pivots  seems 
to  come  withm  the  species  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. This  was  also  examined  by  Coulomb,  and 
a  memoir  on  the  subject  was  published  by  him 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  in  1790. 
A  very  succinct  and  clear  account  of  this  is  given 
by  Dr.  Gregory,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
]\Iechanics,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
particulars : — 

*  Bodies  which  are  made  to  turn  upon  pivots 
are  usually  suspended  by  means  of  a  cheek, 
socket,  or  collar,  of  very  hard  matter.  The  collar 
has  its  cavity  of  a  conic  form,  and  terminated  at  its 
summit  by  a  little  concave  segment,  whose  radius 
of  curvature  is  very  small.    The  point  of  the  pivot 
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which  is  sustained  by  this  collar  forms  at  its 
suinniit  a  little  convex  surface,  whose  radius  of 
curvature  sliould  be  still  smaller  than  that  of  the 
extremity  of  tlie  cheek.  Experience  evinces  that 
the  curvature  of  the  bottom  of  the  socket  is  irre- 
gular, and  that  the  friction  of  a  collar  of  agate 
on  which  a  pivot  turns  is  frequently  five  or  Jsix 
times  more  considerable  than  the  momentum  of 
friction  of  a  well-polished  plane  of  agate  on  which 
the  same  pivot  turns. 

'  These  considerations  induced  M.  Coulomb 
to  employ  in  the  course  of  his  experiments,  not 
a  cheek  or  a  socket,  but  a  well-polished  plane, 
to  support  the  body  on  the  point  of  a  pivot.  To 
prevent  the  body  from  sliding,  he  took  care  |that 
its  centre  of  gravity  should  be  very  low,  with  re- 
spect to  the  point  of  suspension :  he  then  made 
the  body  to  whirl  or  spin  about  its  pivot,  by  im- 
pressing upon  it  a  rotatory  motion.  By  means 
of  a  seconds  watch,  he  observed  exactly  the  time 
employed  by  the  body  in  making  the  first  four 
or  five  turns,  and  he  thence  deduced  easily  a 
mean  turn  to  determine  the  primitive  velocity : 
after  this  he  counted  the  number  of  turns  which 
the  body  made  before  it  stopped. 

'  Coulomb  took  a  glass  bell  of  forty-eight  lines 
in  diameter  and  sixty  lines  in  height,  which 
weighed  five  ounces.  He  placed  it^on  the  point 
of  a  pivot;  and,  after  giving  it  successive  degrees 
of  velocity  about  that  pivot,  he  observed  very 
exactly  the  time  that  it  employed  to  make  the 
first  turn,  which  gave  him  for  the  mean  velocity 
that  which  answered  to  the  half  of  such  first  turn. 
He  then  estimated  the  number  of  turns  made  by 
the  bell  before  it  stopped :  the  results  were  as 
below — 

*  1st  Trial.  The  bell  made  one  turn  in  4",  and 
came  to  rest  after  34^'(j  turns.  '. 


'  2nd  Trial.  The  bell  made  one  turn  in  6^"> 
and  stopped  after  li-l^  turns. 

'  3rd  Trial.  The  bell  made  one  turn  in  11", 
and  stoppped  after  4{jj  turns. 

'  Now  if  b  denote  the  primitive  velocity,  X 
the  space  described  between  the  commencement 
and  the  end  of  the  motion,  A  the  constant  mo- 

mentum  of  ,the  retarding  force ;  f^—  the  sum  of 

the  products  of  every  particle  /x,  by  the  square  of 
its  distance  r  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  divided 
by  the  quantity  a,  measuring  the  distance  from 
the  axis  of  rotation  to  the  point  whose  primitive 
velocity  is  b,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  following  ana- 
lytical expression  for  the  constant  momentum  of 
the  vis  retardatrix,  viz. 

•2\^    a 

'  But,  because  in  the  three  preceding  trials 

the  same  bell  was  employed,  the  quantity/  — 

/>= 
is  the   same  :   —  must  therefore  be  a  constant 

X 

quantity  if  A  be  constant,  and  reciprocally.  But 
in  each  trial  [there  was  reckoned  the  time  em- 
ployed by  the  apparatus  in  performing  an  entire 
revolution.  The  mean  velocity,  or  the  velocity 
due  to  the  half  of  each  first  revolution,  will, 
therefore,  be  measured  by  the  circumference  run 
over.  The  space  described  up  to  the  end  of  the 
motion  will  be  measured  by  the  number  of  turns 
run  through  from  the  instant  where  the  mean 
velocity  was  determined  until  the  end  of  the 
motion.  Thus,  by  computing  from  the  data  fur- 
nished by  the  three  trials,  we  may  form  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

P 


'  1st  Trial.  One  turn  in  4",  stops  at  34jg  turns,  whence  results  —  ^  5^7 


2nd  Trial. 
3rd  Trial. 


11' 


4{h 


'  This  experiment,  then,  shows  unequivocally 
that  the  quantity  — ,  and  consequently  the  quan- 
tity A  which  expresses  the  momentum  of  friction, 
are  constant  quantities,  whatever  be  the  primitive 
degree  of  velocity ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
velocity  has  not  any  influence  upon  the  resist- 
ance due  to  the  friction  of  pivots,  which  from 
this  experiment  is  necessarily  proportional  to  a 
function  of  the  pressure. 

'  When  this  experiment  is  made  in  a  vacuum, 
a  much  less  heavy  body  may  be  employed,  and 
of  any  form  whatever,  and  the  same  result  will  be 
obtained. 

'  In  other  experiments.  Coulomb  bent  a  brass 
wire  of  nine  inches  in  length ;  the  parallel  branches 
were  twenty-four  lines  distant  from  one  another  : 
the  part  of  tiie  wire  curved  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle which  joined  the  two  branches  was  about 
three  inches  long  :  and  the  two  vertical  and 
parallel  branches  were  also  each  three  inches 
lonrr.  To  the  extremity  of  each  vertical  branch 
was  attached  by  means  of  wax  a  piece  of  metal ; 
and  there  was  fixed,  in  like  manner,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  concave  part  of  the  wire,  to  serve  for 
the  cheek  or  bush,  a  small  well-polished  plane 


of  different  substances  on  which  the  friction  of 
the  point  of  the  pivot  was  to  be  determined: 
finally,  there  was  fixed  to  the  summit  of  a  sup- 
port a  little  needle  of  tempered  steel,  and  whose 
point  it  was  necessary  to  render  more  or  less  fine, 
rounded,  or  obtuse,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  cheeks,  and  to  the  pressure  which  they  were 
to  experience.  The  extremity  of  the  needle  first 
used  by  Coulomb,  appeared,  when  examined  by 
a  microscope,  to  form  a  conic  angle  of  18°  or  20°. 
The  friction  of  this  needle  against  well-polished 
planes  of  granite,  agate,  rock  crystal,  glass,  and 
tempered  steel  respectively,  was  tried  ;  and  the 
result,  taking  in  each  experiment  the  mean  quan- 

tity  represented  by  —    (a  quantity  which  was 

always  found  to  vary  between  very  narrow  limits), 
gave  the  momentum  of  friction  of  the  point  of  the 
needle  against  the  planes  of  granite,  agate,  &c. 
respectively,  in  the  ratio  of  the  fractions  i^'jg,  ^, 
7JJ,  ^„  :i^  :  so  that,  the  momentum  of  friction  of 
the  plane  of  granite  being  represented  by  unity, 
we  shall  have  for  the  momentum  of  the  friction 
of  rotation  relative  to  the  other  substances  as 
below  : — friction  of  granite,  1  ;  of  agate,  1'214; 
of  rock  crystal,  1-313 ;  of  glass,  1-777  :  of  steel 
2-257. 
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*  Coulomb  likewise  employed  himself,  during 
Ihese  experiments,  in  determining  the  more  or 
less  acute  form  which  should  be  given  to  the 
points  of  the  pivots.  To^this  end  he  caused  to 
be  successively  rounded  into  cones  of  greater  or 
less  acuteness  the  extremity  of  a  steel  needle, 
that  it  might  tlience  appear  wliether  the  change 
of  figure  had  any  influence  upon  the  friction. 
Thus  he  found  that,  under  a  certain  charge,  the 
point   of  the    pivot   being   shaped    to  45°,  the 

quantity   —  was,   for  granite,  ^ ;  agate,   5^ ; 

glass,  Tiw;  tempered  steel,  ^. 

'  Coulomb  then  gave  to  the  point  a  more  acute 
form,  so  that  the  angle  of  the  cone  which  ter- 
minated it  could  not  be  more  than  6°  or  7° ;  and 
he   found,   still   retaining   the   same  charge   or 

b^ 
pressure  as  before,  that  the  quantity  —  was,  for 

agate,  ^;  glass,  ^i^;  tempered  steel,  ^y 

'  Comparing,  from  these  and  other  experi- 
ments, the  momentum  of  friction  of  rotation  of 
the   point  of  different  pivots  against  a  plane  of 

agate,  he  found  that  the  quantity  —  which  varies 

as  that  momentum,  was,  for  a  pivot  of  45°,  jj'gg ; 
a  pivot  of  15^  T^'jj ;  a  pivot  of  6°,  5^ ; 

*  After  this,  Coulomb  varied  the  charge  in  his 
experiments,  and  determined  the  relative  mo- 
mentum of  friction  of  pivots  under  different 
pressures.  But,  without  going  further  into  de- 
tail, we  may  give  the  following  as  the  principal 
deductions  from  the  whole. 

'  1.  That  the  friction  of  pivots  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  velocities,  being  merely  as  a  function 
of  the  pressure. 

'  2.  That  the  friction  of  granite  is  less  than 
that  of  glass. 

'  3.  That  the  figure  of  the  point  of  the  pivot, 
as  to  acuteness,  affects  the  quantity  of  friction, 
in  such  a  manner  that  when  we  cause  to  whirl 
upon  the  point  of  a  needle,  a  body  weighing 
more  than  five  or  six  drachms,  the  most  advan- 
tageous angle  for  that  point  appeared  to  be  from 
30°  to  45°;  under  a  less  pressure,  the  angle 
might  be  progressively  diminished,  without  the 
friction  being  perceptibly  augmented  ;  it  may 
even  without  great  inconvenience  |be  reduced  to 
10°  or  12°  with  good  steel,  wiien  the  charge 
does  not  exceed  100  grains, — an  important 
consideration  in  the  suspension  of  light  bodies 
upon  cheeks  or  sockets. 

I    '  These  rules  may  be  useful  to  the  makers  of 
chronometers.' 

Mr.  Anstice,  the  author  of  a  valuable  treatise 
on  wheel-carriages,  very  familiarly  illustrates  the 
advantage  of  wheels  over  sledges ;  it  is  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  subject  of  friction,  and 
may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  tlie  following 
considerations. 

1.  A  sledge,  in  sliding  over  a  plane,  suffers  a 
friction  equivalent  to  the  distance  through  which 
it  moves  ;  but  if  we  apply  to  it  an  axle,  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  is  six  inches,  and  that  of 
the  wheels  eighteen  feet,  it  is  plain  that,  moving 
the  carriage  eighteen  feet  over  the  plane,  the 
wheels  will  make  but  one  revolution  ;  and  as 
there  is  no  sliding  of  parts  between  the  plane  and 


the  wheels,  but  only  a  mere  change  of  surface, 
no  friction  can  take  place  there,  the  whole  being 
transferred  to  the  nave  acting  on  the  axle,  so  that 
the  only  sliding  of  parts  has  been  betwixt  the  in- 
side of  the  nave  and  axle  ;  whicli,  if  they  fit  one 
another  exactly,  is  no  more  than  six  inches :  and 
hence  it  is  plain  that  the  friction  must  be  re- 
duced in  the  proportion  of  1  to  36.  Another 
advantage  is  also  gained  by  having  the  surfaces 
confined  to  such  a  small  extent;  by  which  means 
they  may  be  more  easily  kept  smooth,  and  fitted 
to  each  other.  The  only  inconvenience  is  the 
height  of  the  wheel,  which  must  in  all  cases  be 
added  to  that  of  the  carriage  itself. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  no  litde  consideration, 
whetlier  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  ought  to  be 
small  or  large.  Mr.  Anstice  observes,  that,  in 
the  overcoming  of  such  obstacles  as  are  commonly 
met  with  in  roads,  wheels  act  as  mechanical 
powers,  and  therefore  the  size  of  the  wheel  must 
be  regulated  upon  the  principles  of  these  powers. 
Thus,  let  the  circle  OTAGL,  fig.  2,  represent  a 
wheel  of  four  feet  diameter,  placed  on  the  level 
PQ,  and  opposed  in  that  line  by  the  obstacle  O, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  7-03  inches  in  height ; 
the  line  in  which  the  carriage  is  drawn  being, 
CT,  parallel  to  the  plane  P  Q.  In  this  case  the 
effort  applied  to  the  carriage  is  communicated 
to  the  nave  of  the  wheel  where  it  touches  the 
axle.  This  part,  therefore,  represents  the  part 
of  the  lever  to  which  the  power  is  applied, 
and  is  the  point  C  in  the  figure.  As  the  turning 
point  is  that  where  the  wheel  touches  the  obstacle 
that  must  represent  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever ; 
whence  that  arm  of  the  lever  will  be  represented 
by  CO,  which  may  be  supposed  a  spoke  of  the 
wheel ;  and  as  the  upright  spoke  C  L  is  the  line 
which  bears  the  whole  weight  from  the  axle,  and 
in  which  it  is  to  be  lifted ;  hence  that  part  of 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel  which  is  between 
the  fulcrum  and  the  upright  spoke  bearing  on  it 
must  represent  the  arm  of  the  lever  whicli  is  to 
raise  the  weight.  In  this  case  neither  the  weight 
nor  the  power  act]  at  right  angles  to  their  respec- 
tive arms  of  the  lever;  so  that  we  must  represent 
their  powers  by  the  imaginary  lines  M  O  and 
ON.  As  the  length  of  O  M,  therefore,  is  to  that 
of  ON,  so  is  the  proportion  required  to  the 
weight  to  balance  it  on  the  obstacle,  when  rising 
over  it ;  and  in  this  case  the  arms  are  equal":  it 
is  plain  that  the  powers  must  be  so  likewise. 
Every  obstacle,  therefore,  exceeding  this  height, 
which  is  as  7-03  to  48,  will  require  a  power  act- 
ing parallel  to  the  plane  greater  than  the  weight 
drawn  ;  and  every  obstacle  whose  height  bears  a 
smaller  proportion  to  that  of  the  nave,  must  be 
overcome  by  a  smaller  power. 

Again,  let  a  wheel  of  four  feet  diameter,  be 
represented  by  the  circle  in  fig.  3,  and  supposed 
to  be  moved  along  the  plane  P  Q,  and  an  obstacle 
of  twelve  inches  heiglit  be  placed  before  it,  the  real 
lever  will  then  be  represented  by  the  lines  LOC; 
which,  being  reduced  to  the  imaginary  ones 
M  O  N,  shows  that  the  power  is  greater  tiian  the 
weight.  By  the  same  rule,  if  an  obstacle  of  three 
inches  be  ))laced  in  the  way  of  a  wheel,  as  in  fig. 
4,  the  power  required  to  move  the  wheel  will  be 
considerably  less  than  the  weight,  though  it  is 
plain  that  the  proportion  of  power  must  always 
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be  according  to  the  size  of  the  wheel,  the  height 
of  the  obstacle,  and  tlie  direction  in  which  the 
carriage  is  drawn.  For  instance,  if  the  line  of 
traction  in  fig.  4  be  raised  into  the  direction 
C  S,  the  power  required  to  move  the  carriage 
over  it  will  be  to  tlie  real  weight  as  the  line 
CO  is  to  the  line  0  N  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
thus  altering  the  direction  we  gain  as  much  as 
the  length  of  the  line  C  O  exceeds  that  of  C  N. 

This  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  wheels 
of  carriages  act  will  serve  to  elucidate  the  ques- 
tion, whether  large  or  small  wheels  are  prefera- 
ble for  carriages  ?  Let  the  circle,  fig.  5,  represent 
a  wheel  of  two  feet  diameter,  and  the  obstacle  in 
its  way  7-03  inches  in  height,  then  will  the  true 
lever  be  represented  by  the  lines  C  O  L,  to  be 
reduced  to  the  imaginary  ones  M  O  N.  In  this 
case,  the  power  required  to  draw  the  carriage 
must  be  to  its  weight  as  N  0  is  to  O  M,  which  is 
more  than  double,  and  thus  the  advantage  of  large 
wheels  over  small  ones  is  evident.  In  this, 
however,  as  in  all  other  cases  where  wheels  act  as 
mechanical  powers,  we  must  remember,  that  the 
same  doctrine  applies  to  them  as  to  the  powers 
themselves  when  used  in  any  other  manner,  viz. 
that  as  much  as  we  gain  in  power  we  lose  in 
time ;  and  therefore,  though  a  wheel  of  twice  the 
diameter  may  be  raised  over  an  obstacle  of  any 
given  height  with  twice  the  ease  that  would  be 
required  for  one  of  once  the  diameter ;  yet  the 
large  wheel  would  require  twice  the  time  to  move 
over  it  that  the  small  one  does. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  carriage  as 
being  drawn  in  a  direction  parallel,  or  nearly  so, 
to  the  plane  on  which  the  wheels  move,  which 
line  is  supposed  to  be  horizontal  ;  but  the  case 
will  be  different  when  we  suppose  them  to  move 
upon  an  inclined  plane ;  for  then,  even  though 
the  line  of  traction  be  parallel  to  the  ascending 
plane,  and  though  the  wheels  act  as  levers,  we 
shall  find  that  the  action  of  the  weight  will  in- 
crease witli  the  power  gained  by  the  increase  of 
size  in  the  wheels ;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
increased  size  of  the  latter  will  be  of  no '  far- 
ther use  than  that  of  diminishing  the  friction, 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  upon  horizontal 
planes. 

To  illustrate  this,  suppose  the  larger  circle  in 
fig.  6  to  represent  a  wheel  of  four  feet  diameter, 
and  the  smaller  circle  a  wheel  of  only  two,  both 
of  which  are  made  to  ascend  the  inclined  plane 
L  M,  by  powers  applied  in  tlie  directions  GT 
and  E  S  parallel  to  the  elevation  of  the  plane, 
which  is  45° ;  it  will  then  be  found,  that  by  de- 
scribing the  lever,  as  in  the  former  case,  though 
the  arm  of  the  lever  to  which  the  power  is  ap- 
plied be  double  the  length  in  the  large  wheel 
that  it  is  in  the  small,  the  other  is  augmented  in 
the  same  proportion.  Neither  will  the  powers 
be  augmented  by  varying  the  direction  of  the 
line  of  traction  ;  for  while  these  are  kept  parallel 
to  one  another,  their  relative  powers  must  always 
keep  the  same  proportion  to  one  another.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious,  viz.  that  when  wheels  of  any  di- 
mension ascend  or  descend  inclined  planes  of 
any  regular  elevation,  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever 
contained  in  the  wheels  must  be  determined  by 
that  part  of  the  wheel  which  touches  the  plane, 
and  which  must  always  be  of  a  proportionate 


height  both  in  large  and  small  wheels.  It  \s 
otherwise,  however,  with  the  fulcrum  marked 
out  by  perpendicular  or  irregular  obstacles  upoa 
the  plane  itself;  for  large  wheels  will  always 
have  the  advantage  over  small  wheels  when  these 
are  presented,  for  the  reasons  already  given.  In- 
deed, when  the  wheel  inipinces  perpendicularly 
upon  an  obstacle  as  high  as  tlie  line  of  traction, 
it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  over  it  by  any 
power  whatever,  unless  the  direction  of  the  latter 
be  altered. 

From  these  considerations,  Mr.  Anslice  draws 
the  following  conclusions.  1.  That  in  a  carriage 
placed  upon  a  horizontal  plane  nothing  more  is 
required  to  produce  motion  than  to  overcome  the 
friction  which  takes  place  between  it  and  the 
plane.  2.  By  the  application  of  wheels  to  a 
carriage,  the  friction  is  lessened  in  the  proportion 
of  the  diameters  of  the  axles  and  hollow  parts  of 
the  naves  to  those  of  the  wheels.  3.  In  the 
draught  of  a  carriage  without  wheels,  up  a  regu- 
lar plane  ascent,  the  friction  must  not  only  be 
overcome,  but  there  is  a  power  likewise  to  be  ap- 
plied sufficient  to  lift  such  a  proportion  of  the 
weigiit  of  the  carriage  as  the  perpendicular  part 
of  the  ascending  plane  bears  to  that  portion  of 
the  plane.  4.  If  wheels  of  any  size  be  applied 
to  the  carriage  in  such  circumstances,  they  have 
only  the  advantage  of  lessening  friction  ;  for, 
though  they  really  act  as  levers,  yet,  as  each  arm 
of  the  lever  is  lengthened  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  size  in  the  wheels,  the  power  can  be 
no  farther  augmented  than  as  the  ascent  may  act 
as  a  mechanical  power  for  raising  up  the  wheels, 
carriage,  &c.,  to  the  top.  5.  Large  wheels  have 
the  advantage  over  small  ones  in  overcoming 
obstacles,  because  they  act  as  levers  in  propor- 
tion to  their  various  sizes.  6.  The  line  of  trac- 
tion, or  that  in  the  direction  of  which  the  carriage 
is  drawn,  should  always,  if  possible,  be  parallel 
to  that  in  which  the  plane  lines;  for,  when  this 
is  the  case,  the  arm  of  the  lever  to  which  the 
power  is  applied  will  bear  the  longest  propor- 
tion possible  to  the  other.  This  always  takes 
place  when  the  line  of  traction  is  perpendicular 
to  that  spoke  of  the  wheel  which  points  to  the 
obstacle.  As  it  may  not  always  be  possible, 
however,  to  alter  the  direction  of  the  line  of  trac- 
tion to  this  position,  it  will  be  most  proper  to  fix 
upon  some  medium  betwixt  that  which  common- 
ly occurs  and  that  which  requires  the  greatest 
exertion  to  overcome  the  obstacle  ;  that  is,  be- 
twixt a  level  line  and  one  rising  perpendicular 
to  the  spoke  of  the  wheel  which  points  to  the 
obstacle  it  is  likely  to  meet  with.  The  greater 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  this  at  last,  that  all 
wheels,  but  especially  small  ones,  are  liable  to 
sink  into  the  ground  over  which  they  pass,  and 
thus  produce  a  constant  obstacle  to  their  own 
progress.  The  line  of  traction,  it  must  also  be 
observed,  is  not  an  imaginary  one  drawn  from 
that  part  of  the  animal  to  which  the  traces  or 
chains  are  attached  to  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  but 
the  real  direction  of  the  traces,  to  whatever  part 
of  the  carriage  they  are  attached  :  for  the  effort 
will  be  instantly  communicated  in  the  same  di- 
rection from  one  part  of  the  carriage  to  all  the 
rest,  by  reason  of  the  whole  being  fastened  to- 
gether and  in  one  piece. 
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Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  whole  weight 
of  the  carriages  as  bearing  perpendicularly 
against  tiie  axles  of  the  wheels ;  but  as  this  can- 
not be  done  in  chairs,  carts,  and  other  carriages 
having  only  two  wheels,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  their  centres,  or  transverse  lines  of  gravity, 
as  near  the  ground  as  possible.  To  understand 
this,  it  must  be  premised,  that  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity is  that  point  of  any  body  which,  if  suspend- 
ed, will  keep  all  the  parts  of  the  body  at  rest,  let 
the  body  be  placed  in  any  situation  we  please. 
Thus  the  centre  of  gravity  in  awheel  or  circle  is 
the  centre  of  the  circumference,  provided  the 
matter  of  which  it  is  composed  be  equally  pon- 
derous. In  a  square,  whether  superficial  or 
solid,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  a  point 
equally  distant  from  all  its  sides  ;  so  that,  if  the 
substance  be  equally  heavy,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  turn  it  into  any  position  in  which  there  will 
not  be  as  much  matter  on  one  side  of  the  centre 
as  upon  the  other;  and  in  like  manner  every 
figure,  however  irregular,  has  some  part  round 
which,  if  it  be  turned,  as  much  matter  will 
always  be  upon  one  side  as  on  the  other. 

Know  any  body  be  supported  by  a  transverse 
line  passing,  not  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
itself,  either  above  or  below  it,  the  body  can 
only  be  kept  in  equipoise  while  that  line  remains 
directly  above  or  below  the  point ;  for  if  the  body 
is  moved"  forwards,  as  in  two-wheeled  carriages 
moving  down  hill,  a  greater  part  of  the  weight 
will  be  thrown  forwards  over  tlie  line  of  suspen- 
sion than  what  remains  behind  it;  and,  conse- 
quently, this  superfluous  part  must  be  borne  by 
the  animal  which  draws  it.  In  ascending  any 
height,  just  the  reverse  takes  place  ;  for  thus  a 
portion  of  the  weight  is  thrown  backwards,  and 
will  tend  to  lift  up  the  animal  altogether.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  not  only  that  the  creature 
must  proceed  with  great  pain,  but  that  the  fric- 
tion on  the  nave  and  axle  will  be  augmented  by 
laying  upon  them  a  part  of  the  animal's  weight 
also.  If  the  body  be  suspended  above  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  the  effect,  though  the  same  in  the 
main,  will  be  reversed  in  the  ascent  and  descent 
of  the  hill,  as  long  as  the  body  is  firmly  attached 
to  the  shafts ;  but  should  the  whole  weight  be 
suspended  under  the  axle,  independent  of  the 
shafts  altogether,  then  it  will  always,  whether 
ascending,  descending,  or  moving  horizontally, 
have  the  same  effect  as  if  hung  directly  by  it. 

A  few  illustrations  of  animal  power  must  close 
the  present  article,  which  will  be  resumed  under 
the  heads  of  Motion  and  Mim.wokk. 

A  horse  draws  with  the  greatest  advantage 
when  the  line  of  draught  is  not  level  with  his 
breast,  but  inclines  upwards,  making  a  small 
angle  with  the  horizontal  plane. 

A  horse  drawing  a  weight  over  a  single  pulley, 
can  draw  200lbs.  for  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
walking  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  half  in  an 
hour,  which  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half  in  a 
second  ;  and,  if  the  same  horse  be  made  to  draw 
240lbs.,  he  can  work  but  six  hours  a  day,  and  can- 
not go  quite  so  fast.  To  this  maybe  referred  the 
working  of  horses  in  all  sorts  of  mills  and  water- 
works, where  we  ought  to  know,  as  near  as  we 
fan,  how  much  we  make  every  horse  draw,  that 


we  may  judge  of  what  the  effect  will  be,  when 
proper  allowance  shall  have  been  made  for  all  the 
frictions  and  hindrances,  before  we  can  cause 
any  machine  to  be  erected. 

When  a  horse  draws  in  a  mill  or  gin  of  any 
kind,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  horse- 
walk,  or  circle  in  which  he  moves,  be  large 
enough  in  diameter,  otherwise  the  horse  cannot 
exert  all  his  strength  ;  for,  in  a  small  circle,  the 
tangent  (in  which  the  horse  draws)  deviates  more 
from  the  circle  in  which  the  horse  is  obliged  to 
go  than  in  a  larger  circle.  The  horse-walk 
should  not  be  less  than  forty  feet  in  diameter, 
when  there  is  room  for  it.  In  a  walk  of  nine- 
teen feet  diameter  it  has  been  calculated  that  a 
horse  loses  two-fifths  of  his  strength. 

The  worst  way  of  applying  the  force  of  a 
horse  is  to  make  him  carry  or  draw  up  hill ;  for, 
if  the  hill  be  steep,  three  men  will  do  more  than 
a  horse;  each  man  loaded  with  lOOlbs.  wilj 
move  up  faster  than  a  horse  that  is  loaded  with 
3001bs.  This  is  owing  to  the  position  of  the 
parts  of  a  man's  body,  which  are  better  adapted 
for  climbing  than  those  of  a  horse. 

As  a  horse,  from  the  structure  of  his  body,  can 
exert  most  strength  in  drawing  almost  horizon- 
tally in  a  straight  line,  a  man  exerts  the  least 
strength  that  way ;  as,  for  example,  if  a  man 
weighing  140lbs.,  walking  by  a  river  or  canal 
side,  draws  along  a  boat  or  barge,  by  means  of  a 
rope  coming  over  his  shoulder,  or  otherwise 
fastened  to  his  body,  he  cannot  draw  above 
twenty-seven  pounds,  or  about  5'^th  of  what  a  horse 
can  draw  in  that  case.  Five  men  are  about 
equal  in  strength  to  one  horse,  and  can  with  the 
same  ease  push  round  the  horizontal  beam  in  a 
forty  feet  walk  ;  but  three  of  the  same  men  will 
push  round  a  beam  in  a  nineteen  feet  walk, 
which  a  horse  (otherwise  equal  to  five  men)  can 
but  draw  round. 

A  man  turning  a  horizontal  windlass,  by  a  han- 
dle or  winch,  should  not  have  above  thirty 
pounds  weight  acting  against  him,  if  he  is  to 
work  ten  hours  a  day,  and  raise  the  weight  at 
the  rate  of  three  feet  and  a  half  in  a  second. 
This  supposes,  however,  that  the  semi-diameter 
of  the  windlass  is  equal  to  the  distance  from  the 
centre  to  the  elbow  of  the  handle  ;  for,  if  there 
be  a  mechanical  advantage,  as  there  usually  is, 
by  having  the  diameter  of  the  axle  on  which  the 
rope  winds  four  or  five  times  less  than  the  dia- 
meter of  the  circle  described  by  the  hand,  then 
may  the  weight  (taking  in  also  the  resistance,  on 
account  of  the  friction  and  stiffness  of  the  rope)  be 
four  or  five  times  greater  than  thirty  pounds  ;  that 
is,  so  much  as  it  rises  slower  than  the  hand  moves. 

In  this  operation,  the  effect  of  a  man's  force 
varies  in  every  part  of  the  circle  described  by  the 
handle.  The  greatest  force  is,  when  a  man  pulls 
the  handle  upwards  from  about  the  iieight  of  his 
knees;  and  the  least  force  when  (the  handle  be- 
ing at  top)  he  thrusts  from  him  horizontally;  then 
again  the  effect  becomes  greater  as  a  man  lays 
on  his  weight  to  push  down  the  handle ;  hut  that 
action  cannot  be  so  great  as  when  he  pulls  up, 
because  he  lays  on  no  more  than  the  whole 
weight  of  his  body;  whereas,  in  pulling,  he  can 
exert   his  whole  strength.     Lastly,   he  has  but 
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small  fierce  to  pull  the  handle  towards  him  hori- 
zontally, when  at  its  lowest. 

Let  us  suppose  a  man  of  moderate  strengtii  to 
weigh  140lbs.,  he  may  in  the  four  principal 
parts  of  pushing  and  palling,  in  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  motion,  exert  the  following  forces, 
viz.  in  the  strongest  point  a  force  equal  to  160lbs. ; 
in  the  weakest  a  force  equal  to  twenty-seven 
pounds;  in  the  next  strong  point  ISOlbs.;  and 
in  the  last,  or  second  weak  point,  thirty  pounds. 
Let  us  add  all  these  forces  together,  which  will 
make  347  ;  which  divide  by  four,  and  we  shall 
have  86  jibs,  for  the  weight  that  a  man  might  lift 
by  a  winch,  if  he  could  exert  his  whole  force  con- 
tinually, without  stopping  to  take  breath;  but,  as 
that  cannot  be,  the  weight  must  return  and 
overpower  the  next  weak  point,  especially  when 
the  handle  moves  slowly,  as  it  must  if  a  man 
would  exert  his  whole  strength  all  round.  Be- 
sides, for  raising  sucii  a  weight,  we  must  suppose 
the  man  acting  always  along  the  tangent  of  the 
circle  of  motion,  which  does  not  happen  in  the 
operation.  Then  there  must  be  a  sufficient  ve- 
locity given,  that  the  force  applied  at  the  strong 
points  may  not  be  spent  before  the  hand  comes  to 
the  weak  ones,  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  to 
continue  that  irregular  motion  ;  and,  therefore, 
when  there  are  no  oilier  advantages,  the  resist- 
ance ought  to  be  but  thirty  pounds.  If  a  fly  be 
added  to  the  windlass  when  the  motion  is  pretty 
quick,  as  about  four  or  five  feet  in  a  second,  a 
man  may  for  a  little  while  act  with  a  force  of 
eighty  pounds,  and  work  a  whole  day  with  a  re- 
sistance of  forty  pounds. 

If  two  men  work  at  the  end  of  a  roller  or 
windlass,  as  in  drawing  up  coals  or  ore  from  a 
mine,  or  water  from  a  well,  they  may  more 
easily  draw  up  seventy  pounds  (still  supposing 
the  weight  and  power  to  have  equal  velocities) 
than  one  man  can  thirty  pounds,  provided  the 
elbow  of  one  of  the  handles  be  at  right  angles  to 


the  other ;  for  then  one  man  will  act  at  the 
strongest  point  when  the  other  acts  at  the  weakest 
point  of  the  revolution;  by  which  means  the 
two  men  will  mutually  and  successively  help 
one  another.  The  common  way  is  to  put  on  the 
handles  opposite  to  one  another,  which  cannot 
give,  the  advantage  above-mentioned,  though 
there  is  some  little  force  gained  even  in  that  po- 
sition, because  one  man,  pulling  while  the  other 
thrusts,  works  at  the  strongest  of  the  two  weak 
points,  whilst  the  other  works  at  the  weakest, 
and  so  helps  him  a  little. 

When  a  man  carries  a  burden  upon  his  back, 
he  exerts  a  great  force  v«ry  effectually,  many 
muscles  at  once  being  employed  in  that  opera- 
tion ;  the  muscles  of  his  neck,  back,  and  loins, 
keep  his  body  and  head  in  the  proper  position  to 
sustain  the  weight ;  those  of  his  shoulders  and 
arms  help  to  keep  it  in  its  place  ;  and  the  mus- 
cles of  his  legs  and  thighs  raise  the  weight  of  all 
the  body  and  burden,  as  the  man  walks  along. 
In  this  way  of  working,  three  men  do  much 
more  than  a  horse,  and  two  often  do  as  much,  as 
may  be  observed  in  the  daily  labor  of  the  Lon- 
don porters.  A  porter  will  carry  200lbs.,  and 
walk  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour ;  a  coal- 
heaver  will  carry  '250lbs.,  but  then  he  does  not 
go  far  with  his  load.  Chairmen  do  not  act  with 
the  same  muscles  as  porters;  but,  as.they  have 
straps  brought  down  from  their  shoulders  to  the 
poles  of  the  chair,  the  muscles  of  the  loins  and 
back  are  concerned,  and  likewise  the  extensors 
of  the  legs  and  thighs ;  two  of  them  will  walk 
with  SOOlbs.  (that  is  ISOlbs.  each)  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour. 

The  last  and  most  effectual  way  of  a  man's 
exerting  his  strength,  is  in  rowing  a  boat;  he 
there  acts  with  more  muscles  than  in  any  other 
operation  ;  and  the  weight  of  his  body  also  assists 
him. 


Mechanical,  in  mathematics,  denotes  a  con- 
struction of  some  problem,  by  the  assistance  of 
instruments,  as  the  duplicature  of  the  cube  and 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  which  is  performed  in  a  geometrical  man- 
ner. 

Mechanical  Curve  is  a  curve,  according  to 
Descartes,  which  cannot  be  defined  by  any  al- 
gebraic equation ;  and  so  contradistinguished 
from  algebraic  or  geometrical  curves.  Leibnitz 
and  others  call  these  mechanical  curves  transcen- 
dental, and  dissent  from  Descartes,  in  excluding 
them  from  geometry.  Leibnitz  found  a  new 
kind  of  transcendental  equations,  whereby  these 
curves  are  defined :  but  they  do  not  continue 
constantly  the  same  in  all  points  of  the  curve,  as 
algebraic  ones  do. 

MECHAIN  (Peter  Francis  Andrew),  a  French 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  was  born  at  Laon 
in  1744,  at  which  place  his  father  exercised  the 
profession  of  an  architect.  He  became  a  cor- 
respondent of  Lalande  at  a  very  early  period  of 
his  life;  and  in  1772  was  invited  to  the  depot  of 
the  marine  in  Paris,  and  subsequently  to  Ver- 
sailles, where  he  acquired  great  reputation.     He 


calculated  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1774,  and 
discovered  that  of  1781.  He  was  admitted  in 
1782  a  member  of  the  academy  ;  and  in  1790 
discovered  his  eighth  comet.  In  conjunction 
with  jNI.  Delambre,  he  undertook,  in  1792,  the 
measurement  of  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  ; 
and  in  1793  completed  that  of  the  triangles, 
between  Perpignan  and  Barcelona.  He  died  in 
September  1805. 

.-  MECHLIN,  Mecheln,  old  Fr.  Malines,  a 
considerable  town  of  the  Netherlands,  an  arch- 
bishop's see,  and  the  capital  of  a  district  in  the 
province  of  Antwerp.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  Dyle ;  it  is  well  built  for  its  age, 
and  the  streets  are  broad  ;  while  the  practice  of 
painting  the  fronts  of  the  houses  gives  them  a 
fresh  and  clean  appearance.  The  public  square 
called  the  place  d'armes,  and  the  market  place, 
are  worth  notice.  The  most'  remarkable  public 
building  is  the  cathedral,  whose  tower,  though 
not  finished,  is  350  feet  in  height,  and  aff'ords  a 
delightful  view  of  the  town  and  environs.  The 
interior  is  elegant,  and  contains  a  number  of  good 
paintings.  Here  are  also  an  arsenal,  town-house, 
Franciscan   monastery,   and  a   large    Beguinen 
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house,  or  asylum  for  800  widows  and  elderly 
women.  The  manufactures  consist  of  fine  Brabant 
lace  and  linen,  damask,  silk  and  woollen  stuffs, 
leather,  and  hats.  It  has  likewise  considerable 
breweries,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  buck-wheat.  At 
high  water,  vessels  of  considerable  draught  reach 
the  town  from  the  Scheldt.  Mechlin  suffered 
from  the  war  in  1793  and  1794,  but  still  more 
from  the  stagnation  of  trade  under  Buonaparte. 
In  1785  it  is  said  to  have  had  a  population  of 
26,000.  At  present  the  number  is  rather  below 
20,000.  Thirteen  miles  north-west  of  Louvain, 
the  same  distance  soutli  by  east  of  Antwerp,  and 
nearly  the  same  north  by  east  of  Brussels. 

M  blCHOAC AN,  Mechoacann a,  in  medicine, 
called  also  white  jalap,  white  rhubarb,  and  Ame- 
rican scammony,  a  root,  taking  its  name  from  a 
province  of  Mexico,  from  whence  it  is  brought 
in  thin  transverse  slices,  like  jalap,  but  larger  and 
whiter.  Mechoacan  yields  scarcely  one-sixth 
part  so  much  resin  as  jalap  does.  It  is  a  species 
of  bind-weed. 

Mechoacan,  introduced  about  the  year  1524, 
was  used  as  a  purgative  before  jalap,  though  the 
latter  is  now  in  more  general  use ;  yet  mechoa- 
can, being  the  milder  and  more  gentle  of  the 
two,  is  sometimes  on  that  account  preferable. 
Boulduc  found  that  it  contains  twelve  times  as 
much  salt  as  resin  ;  but  neither  the  saline  nor  re- 
sinous extract  purge  so  freely  as  the  substance, 
even  though  taken  in  larger  doses.  In  the  choice 
of  mechoacan,  prefer  those  pieces  which  are  the 
brownest  within,  and  whose  substance  is  the 
closest,  and  most  compact. 

MECKEL  (John  Frederick),  a  celebrated  ana- 
tomist, was  born  at  Wetzlar  in  1714,  and  stu- 
died at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  He  returned  to 
the  former  university  to  receive  his  degree  of 
M.  D.,  when  he  was  appointed  demonstrator  of 
the  school  of  female  accoucheurs;  and  in  1753 
professor  of  midwifery.  His  reputation  attracted 
a  multitude  of  foreigners  to  his  lectures  from 
Strasburg  and  even  from  Paris.  He  quitted  the 
chair  in  1755,  and  died  September  18th,  1744, sur- 
geon to  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  published, 
De  quinto  pare  Cerebri,  4to. ;  Diss.' epist.  de 
Vasis  Lymphaticis,  glandulisque  conglobatis, 
1757,  4to.,  and  other  works. 

Meckel  (Philip  Frederick  Theodore),  son  of 
the  above,  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  pro- 
fession at  Gottingen  and  Strasburg.  Having  been 
professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  Halle  and 
at  Strasburg,  he  was  in  1795  invited  by  Paul  I. 
to  Petersburg,  and  nominated  physician  to  the 
empress,  inspector  of  the  hospitals  of  that  city,  and 
privy-councillor.  He  died  March  18th,  1803. 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  anatomical  dis- 
sertations; and  a  translation  of  Haller's  Elements. 

MECKLENBURG,  a  county  on  the  south  side 
of  V^irginia,  bounded  north  by  Lunenburg  county, 
east  by  Brunswick,  south  by  North  Carolina,  and 
west  by  Halifax  and  Charlotte  counties.  Popu- 
lation 18,443.  Slaves  10,204.  Chief  town 
Boydton. 

Mecklenburg,  a  coimty  in  the  south-west 
part  of  New  Carolina.  Population  14,272. 
Slaves  3494.     Chief  town,  Charlotte. 

MECKLENBUIIG-SCHWERIN,  a  grand 
duchy  of  Germany,  bordering  on  the  Baltic  and 


Ilolstein,  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz  and  the  kingdom  of  Prus- 
sia ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  southern  extremity 
of  Denmark.  The  whole  area  is  computed  at 
4800  English  square  miles,  and  its  population 
at  358,000  individuals.  Mecklenburg  has  an 
agreeable  variety  of  gentle  eminences  and  nume- 
rous lakes,  but  is  wholly  destitute  of  mountains. 
There  are  also  several  marshy  districts,  and 
sandy  tracts,  scarcely  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
Here  are  likewise  some  large  forests.  The  cli- 
mate is  cold  and  moist,  but  has  lately  been  im- 
proved by  the  progress  of  cultivation.  The 
forests  have  been  by  the  same  means  reduced, 
and  in  several  places  good  roads  are  opened. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in 
agriculture  :  their  chief  exports  are  grain,  wool, 
sheep,  and  a  large  and  strong  breed  of  horses. 

Schwerin,  the  capital,  contains  the  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  grand  duke.  It  is  situated  on  the 
western  border  of  a  lake,  which  almost  surrounds 
it ;  the  ducal  palace  standing  on  an  island,  and 
communicating  with  the  town  by  a  draw-bridge. 
Gustrow,  the  former  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
Mecklenburg-Gustrow,  is  situated  on  the  river  Ne- 
bel,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  six  gates.  It 
is  noted  for  its  breweries  and  distilleries.  Ros- 
tock, a  handsome  town  on  the  river  on  the  Warne, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  Baltic,  engrosses  most 
of  the  commerce  of  the  duchy,  exporting  about 
1 50,000  ciuarters  of  grain  annually.  Large  vessels 
load  and  unload  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Wis- 
mar,  another  chief  port  of  Mecklenburg,  stands 
on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic.  It  has  one  of  the  best 
harbours  on  the  southern  shores  of  that  sea. 

The  exports  of  this  duchy  consist  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  malt.  The  imports 
of  coffee,  rum,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  salt,  which  is 
an  article  ingreatrequest.  The  religion  is  chiefly 
Lutheran.  The  government  is  hereditary ;  the 
army  is  composed  of  about  4000  men,  and  the 
annual  revenue  amounts  to  nearly  £175,000.  It 
has  no  manufactures  of  consequence. 

MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ,  a  grand 
duchy  of  Germany,  to  the  south-east  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin.  It  is  a  flat  country,  full  of  lakes, 
marshes,  and  sandy  plains  :  which  often  render 
the  air  very  damp  and  cold.  The  whole  of  this 
duchy  occupies  about  875  square  miles,  and  has 
72,000  inhabitants.  This  is  more  in  proportion 
than  Mecklenburg-Schwerin ;  but  the  productions, 
the  employment  of  the  people,  the  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  profession  of  religion,  are  the  same 
in  both.  Strelilz,  the  chief  town,  is  situation  in 
a  marshy  district,  at  the  south-east  of  the  duchy, 
and  contains,  therefore,  the  duke's  residence,  the 
public  offices,  and  the  houses  of  the  principal 
nobility.  None  of  the  other  towns  deserve 
notice.  Tiie  amount  of  the  army,  belonging  to 
this  dukedom,  is  not  more  than  700,  and  the  an- 
nual revenue  £70,000. 

MECON,  a  considerable  river  of  Asia,  whicli 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  has  a 
course  of  aboiit  200  miles  in  Cambodia.  It 
falls  into  the  sea  by  three  moutlis,  after  having 
been  joined  by  a  canal  with  the  Manam,  or  river 
of  Siam.  The  mouths  assume  the  names  of 
Saigong,  the  Japanese  River,  and  Onsequame  or 
Inconvenient. 
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MECO'NIUM,  71.  s.  Gr.  fiijKMviov.  Ex- 
pressed juice  of  poppy  ;  also  tlie  first  excrement 
of  children. 

Infants  new-born  have  a  viecint'ium,OT  sort  of  dark- 
coloured  excrement  in  the  bowels.  Arbudutot. 

ME'DAL,  7j.  s.      \      Vt.  iiitilaille,  mrclai/lon; 

Medal'lic,  adj.    f  Teut.  mtclal ;  Ital.  viedag- 

Mf.dal'lion,  7(.j>.  i^A'a  ;  Lat.    metalliun.     See 

Mku'allist.  j  below.  An  ancient  coin, 
or  historic  token  ;  a  piece  stamped  in  honor  of 
some  remarkable  performance :  medallic  is  of 
thenatureof,or  pertaining  to,  medals:  medallions, 
medals,  not  coins;  see  the  extract  from  Addison: 
medallist,  an  amateur  or  dealer  in  medals. 

The  Roman  meduls  were  their  current  money: 
when  an  action  deserved  to  be  recorded  on  a  coin  it 
was  stampt,  and  issued  out  of  the  mint       Addi.ion. 

You  will  never,  with  all  your  medaUick  eloquence, 
persuade  Eugenius  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  pocket- 
ful of  Otho's  than  of  Jacobus's.  Id. 

Medallions,  in  respect  of  the  other  coins,  were  the 
same  as  modern  medals  in  respect  of  modern  money. 

Id. 

As  a  medallist,  you  are  not  to  look  upon  a  cabinet 
of  medals  as  a  treasure  of  money,  but  of  knowledge. 

Id.   On  Medals. 

The  same  enthusiasm  that  dignifies  a  butterfly  or 
a  medal,  to  the  virtuoso  and  the  antiquary,  may  con- 
vert controversy  into  quixotism.  Percival. 

Medal  denotes  a  piece  of  metal  in  the  form 
of  coin,  such  as  was  either  current  money  among 
the  ancients,  or  struck  on  any  particular  occa- 
sion, to  preserve  to  posterity  the  portrait  of  some 
great  person,  or  the  memory  of  some  illustrious 
action.  Scaliger  derives  the  word  from  the  Ara- 
bic methalia;  a  sort  of  coin  with  a  human  head 
upon  it.  But  the  opinion  of  Vossius  is  more 
generally  received ;  viz.  that  it  comes  from  me- 
tallum,  metal ;  of  which  substance  medals  are 
commonly  made. 

Medals.  Under  this  title  several  encyclo- 
paedists, both  Scotch  and  English,  have  thought 
proper  to  give  a  scientific  dissertation  on  the 
utility  of  medals  in  history  and  other  sciences, 
their  preservation  and  value.  We  prefer  that  of 
Numismatics,  which  will  conveniently  embrace 
the  consideration  of  ancient  coins  also,  and  to 
that  article  refer  the  reader. 

MED'DLE,  v.n.  &c  v.a.'^      Belg.  middelen  ; 

Med'dler,  7i.  s.  J- Dan.    and    Swed. 

Med'dlesomf.,  Of/;'.  j  nuddele,    meddela  ; 

Goth,  medal,  a  medium.  To  interfere  ;  inter- 
pose, or  intervene  ;  to  interfere  officiously  ;  have 
to  do,  followed  by  uith  :  as  a  verb  active,  to 
mingle  ;  mix  (obsolete)  :  meddlesome  is  always 
used  in  a  bad  or  reproachful  sense. 

Why  should'st  thou  meddle  to  thy  hurt? 

2  Kings  xiv.  10, 

It  is  an  honour  for  a  man  to  cease  from  strife  :  but 
every  fool  will  be  meddling.  Prov.  xx.  8. 

He  that  had  well  ycon'd  his  lere. 
Thus  meddled  his  talk  with  many  a  tears. 

Spenser, 

A  meddled  state  of  the  orders  of  the  gospel,  and 
ceremonies  of  popery,  is  not  the  best  way  to  banish 
popery.  Hooker. 

For  my  part,  I'll  not  meddle  nor  make  any  farther, 

SJuihspeare. 

Do  not  drive  away  such  as  bring  the  information, 
as  meddlers,  but  accept  of  them  in  good  part. 

Bacon , 


With  the  power  of  it  upon  the  spirits  of  men  wc 
will  only  meddle.  Id.   Natural  History. 

There  is  much  deceit  in  probabilities  ;  especially 
when  we  meddle  witli  spiritual  matters.     Bp.  Hall. 

How  to  distinguish  between  meddling  innocently, 
from  being  blameably  meddlesome,  is  that  hard  task 
which  1  am  to  undertake,  but  cannot  liope  thoroughly 
to  perform.  Barrow. 

1  have  thus  far  been  an  upright  judge,  not  meddling 
with  tlie  design  or  disposition.  Dryden. 

This  maybe  applied  to  those  that  assume  to  tliem- 
selves  the  merits  of  other  mens  services,  meddlers, 
boasters,  and  irapertinents.  L  Estrange. 

The  civil  lawyers  have  pretended  to  determine 
concerning  the  succession  of  princes  ;  but,  by  our 
author's  principles,  have  meddled  in  a  matter  that 
belongs  not  to  them.  Locke. 

This  meddling  priest  longs  to  be  found  a  fool. 

Rove. 

What  hast  thou  to  do  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of 
my  family  1  to  dispose  of  my  estate,  old  boy  1 

Arbuthnot, 
Let  me  shake  off  the  intrusive  cares  of  day, 

And  lay  the  meddling  senses  all  aside.    Tfwmson. 

MEDE  (Joseph),  a  learned  divine,  born  at 
Borden,  in  Essex,  in  1586,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1610.  His  first  appearance  as  a  writer  was 
an  address  to  Dr.  Andrews,  then  bishop  of 
Ely,  in  a  Latin  tract  De  Sanctitate  Relativa, 
which  was  highly  approved  of  by  that  prelate. 
He  was  not  chosen  fellow  of  his  college  till  after 
he  had  graduated,  and  even  then  not  without  the 
assistance  of  his  friend,  bishop  Andrews ;  for 
Dr.  Gary,  then  master  of  the  college,  suspected 
that  '  he  looked  too  much  towards  Geneva.' 
Being  made  fellow,  he  became  an  eminent  and 
faithful  tutor.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  history  and  antiquities ;  particularly  those  of 
the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and  other  ancient  na- 
tions ;  tracing  them  as  far  as  he  could  in  their 
oriental  figurative  expressions,  and  hierogly- 
phics. He  was  "also  a  curious  and  laborious 
searcher  into  the  antiquities  relating  to  the 
Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mahometan  religions. 
In  1620  he  refused  the  provostship  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  into  which  he  had  been  elected 
at  the  recommendation  of  archbishop  Usher,  his 
particular  friend ;  as  he  did  also  a  second  time, 
in  1630.  Though  he  had  nothing  but  his  fel- 
lowship, and  a  college  lecture,  his  charity  was 
great,  and  he  devoted  the  tenth  of  his  small  in- 
come to  charitable  uses.  He  died  in  1638, 
in  his  fifty-second  year,  having  spent  about 
two-thirds  of  his  time  in  college.  His  works 
make  one  volume  folio ;  his  Comment  on  the 
Apocalypse  is  much  esteemed. 

MEDEA,  in  fabulous  history,  a  celebrated 
sorceress,  daughter  of  iEetes,  king  of  Colchis. 
Her  mother's  name,  according  to  the  more  re- 
ceived opinion  of  Hesiod  and  Hyginus,  was 
Idyia.  She  was  the  niece  of  Circe.  When  Ja- 
son came  to  Colchis  in  cjuest  of  the  golden  fleece, 
Medea  became  enamoured  of  him, 'and  to  her 
well-directed  labors  the  Argonauts  owed  their 
preservation.  Medea  had  an  interview  with  her 
lover  in  the  temple  of  Hecate ;  where  they  swore 
eternal  fidelity.  When  Jason  had  overcome  all 
difficulties,  Medea  embarked  with  the  conquerors 
for  Greece.     To  stop  the  pursuit  of  her  father. 
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she  tore  to  pieces  her  brother  Absyrtus,  and  left 
his  mangled  limbs  in  the  way  through  which 
JEetes  was  to  pass.  When  Jason  reached  lol- 
chos,  his  native  country,  the  return  and  victories 
of  the  Argonauts  were  celebrated  with  universal 
rejoicings;  but  .Eson,  tlie  father  of  Jason,  was 
unable  to  assist  at  the  solemnity  on  account  of 
his  age.  Medea  removed  zEson's  weakness,  and 
by  drawing  away  the  blood  from  his  veins,  and 
filling  them  again  with  the  juice  of  certain  herbs, 
she  restored  him  to  the  vigor  of  youth.  This 
sudden  change  of  iEson  astonisiied  the  inhabi- 
tants of  lolchos  ;  and  the  daughters  of  Pelias 
also  wished  to  see  their  father  restored  to  the 
vigor  of  youth.  Medea,  to  revenge  the  injuries 
which  her  husband's  family  had  suffered  from 
Pelias,  increased  their  curiosity ;  and  led  them 
to  murder  their  father  as  preparatory  to  his  re- 
juvenescence, which  she  afterwards  refused  to 
accomplish.  This  action  incensed  the  people  of 
lolchos ;  and  Medea  with  her  husband  fled  to 
Corinth  to  avoid  their  resentment.  Here  they 
lived  ten  years  with  mutual  attachment,  when 
the  love  of  Jason  for  Glauce,  the  king's  daugh- 
ter, interrupted  their  harmony,  and  Medea  was 
divorced.  Medea  revenged  the  infidelity  of  Ja- 
son, by  causing  the  death  of  Glauce,  and  the 
destruction  of  her  family.  She  also  killed  two 
of  her  children  in  their  father's  presence  ;  and, 
when  Jason  attempted  to  punish  her  barbarity, 
she  fled  through  the  air  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
winged  dragens.  From  Corinth  she  came  to 
Athens,  wher  ,  after  she  had  undergone  the  pu- 
rification of  her  murder,  she  married  king 
iEgeus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Medus. 
Soon  after,  when  Theseus  wished  to  make  him- 
self known  to  his  father,  Medea,  jealous  of  his 
fame,  and  fearful  of  his  power,  attempted  to 
poison  him  at  a  feast.  Her  attempts,  however, 
failed  of  success,  and  the  sight  of  the  sword 
which  Theseus  wore  by  his  side  convinced  ^Egeus 
that  the  stranger,  against  whose  life  he  had  con- 
spired, was  his  own  son.  The  father  and  the 
son  were  reconciled ;  and  Medea,  to  avoid  pun- 
ishment, mounted  her  fiery  chariot,  and  flew  to 
Colchis  ;  where  she  was  reconciled  to  Jason, 
and  where  she  died.  After  death  she  married 
Achilles  in  the  Elyisan  fields,  according  to  Si- 
monides.  iElian  ascribes  the  murder  of  Mer- 
merus  and  Pherus,  the  youngest  of  Jason's 
children  by  Medea,  to  the  Corinthians,  who  as- 
sassinated them  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Acraea, 
for  which  they  were  punished  by  a  pestilence. 
They  afterwards  engaged  the  poet  Euripides  for 
five  talents  to  write  a  tragedy,  which  represented 
Medea  as  the  cruel  assassin  of  her  own  children. 

MEDELPAD,  a  mountainous  province  of  the 
north  of  Sweden,  between  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
and  Jamtland.  It  is  100  miles  in  length,  and 
fifty  in  breadth ;  but  has  only  32,000  inhal)itants. 
It  is  in  general  woody,  but  has  some  fertile  val- 
leys and  fine  lakes,  and  plenty  of  pasturage.  The 
woods  abound  in  game,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers 
in  fish.  Sufficient  corn  is  raised  for  the  con- 
sumption ;  and  timber,  flax,  hemp,  butter,  poul- 
try, and  dried  fish,  are  exported.  Sundswall  is 
the  only  port. 

MEDENBLIK,  atown  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  North  Holland,  and  having  a 


good  harbour  on  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Population 
2000.  It  is  twenty-eight  miles  north  by  east  of 
Amsterdam. 

MEDEOLA,  climbing  African  asparagus,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  order,  and 
trigynia  class  of  plants;  natural  order  eleventh, 
sarmentacese :  cal.  none:  coR.  sexpartite  and 
revoluted  :  the  berry  trispermous.  Its  characters 
are  these  :  the  flower  has  no  empalement ;  it 
has  six  oblong  oval  petals,  and  six  awl-siiaped 
stamina,  terminated  by  incumbent  summits,  and 
three-horned  germina  terminating  the  style  ;  the 
germina  afterwards  turn  to  a  roundish  trifid 
berry  with  three  cells,  each  containing  one  heart- 
shaped  seed. 

MEDFORD,  a  post  town  of  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts,  on  Mystic  River,  four 
miles  north  of  Boston.  It  is  a  pleasant  hand- 
some town,  and  contains  a  boy's  grammar- 
school,  and  four  distilleries.  It  has  a  consider- 
able ship-building  business,  and  manufactures 
great  quantities  of  bricks,  leather,  &c.  The  river 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  size  to  this 
place,  where  it  meets  the  Middlesex  Canal. 

MEDIA,  the  ancient  seat  of  a  powerful  em- 
pire, was  bounded,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on  the 
north  by  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  south  by 
Persia,  Susiana,  and  Assyria;  east  by  Parthia 
and  Ilyrcania  ;  and  west  by  Armenia  Major.  It 
was  anciently  divided  into  several  provinces,  viz. 
Tropatene,  Charomithrene,  Darites,  Marciane, 
Amariace,  and  Syro-Media.  By  a  later  division, 
however,  all  these  were  reduced  to  two  ;  the  one 
called  i\iedia  Magna,  the  other  INIedia  Atropa- 
tia,  or  simply  Atropatene.  Media  Magna  was 
bounded  by  Persia,  Parthia,  Hyrcania,  the  Hyr- 
canian  Sea,  and  Atropatene,  and  contained  the 
cities  of  Ecbatan,  Laodicea,  Apamea,  Raga,  Ra- 
geia,  or  Ragea,  &c.  Atropatene  lay  between 
the  Caspian  Mountains  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 
This  country  originally  took  its  name  from 
Madai,  the  third  son  of  Japhel ;  as  is  ])lain  from 
Scripture,  where  the  Medes  are  constantly  called 
Madai.  Some  derive  their  name  from  Medus^ 
the  son  of  Jason  and  Medea ;  others  from  a  city 
called  Media,  Sextus  Rufus  tells  tliat  in  his  time 
it  was  called  Medena,  and  from  others  we  learn 
that  it  was  also  called  Aria.  The  most  authen- 
tic history  of  the  Medes  is  as  follows. — They 
lived  in  subjection  to  the  Assyrians  till  the  reign 
of  Sennacherib,  when  they  threw  ofi'  the  yoke, 
and  lived  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 
But  about  A.  A.  C.  699  Dejoces,  who  had  excited 
a  revolt  from  Sennaccherib,  being  chosen  king, 
united  the  scattered  tribes  of  the  Medes,  and, 
having  applied  himself  to  the  civilisation  of  his 
barbarous  subjects,  left  the  throne  to  his  son 
Phraortes,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-three  years. 
Phraortes,  who  was  of  a  warlike  and  enterpris- 
ing disposition,  subdued  almost  all  Upper  Asia, 
lying  between  Mount  Taurus  and  the  River 
Ilalys,  which  runs  througli  Cappadocia  into  the 
Euxine  Sea.  Elated  with  tiiis  good  success  he 
invaded  Assyria,  which  was  greatly  weakened 
by  the  revolt  of  many  nations  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Medes.  Nebuchado- 
nosor,  or  Chyniladan,  however,  the  reigning 
prince,  having  assembled  what  forces  he  could, 
engaged  Phraortes,  defeated,  took  him  prisoner, 
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and  put  him  to  death;  after  which,  entering 
Media,  he  laid  waste  the  country,  took  the  me- 
tropolis Ecbatan  .  itself,  and  levelled  it  with 
the  ground.  On  the  death  of  I'hraortes  his  son 
Cyaxares  I.  was  placed  on  the  throne.  He  was 
no  less  valiant  and  enterprising  than  his  father, 
and  was  more  successful  against  the  Assyrians. 
With  the  remains  of  that  army  which  had  been 
defeated  under  his  father,  he  not  only  drove  the 
conquerors  out  of  Media,  but  obliged  Chynila- 
dan  to  shut  himself  up  in  Nineveh.  To  this  place 
he  immediately  laid  siege  ;  but  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  on  account  of  an  irrup- 
tion of  the  Scythians  into  his  own  country.  Cy- 
axares engaged  these  new  enemies  with  great 
resolution ;  but  was  utterly  defeated  ;  and  the 
conquerors  over-ran  not  only  all  Media,  but  the 
greater  part  of  Upper  Asia,  extending  their  con- 
quests into  Syria,  and  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
Egypt.  They  continued  masters  of  all  this  vast 
tract  of  country  for  tvventy-eigiit  years,  till  at  last 
Media  was  delivered  from  their  yoke  by  a 
generahmassacre  at  the  instigation  of  Cyaxares. 
After  this  the  Medes  repossessed  themselves  of 
the  territories  they  had  lost ;  and  once  more  ex- 
tended their  frontiers  to  the  llalys,  their  ancient 
boundary  on  the  west.  After  this  they  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Lydians;  and  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  it  Cyaxares,  having  entered  into  a  strict 
alliance  with  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon, 
returned  in  conjunction  with  the  Babylonians 
before  Nineveh ;  which  they  took  and  levelled 
with  the  ground,  putting  most  of  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sword.  After  this  victory  the  Babylonian 
and  Median  empires  seem  to  have  contmued  in 
alliance,  till  a  little  before  the  death  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when  a  war  ensued,  which  was  not 
extinguished  but  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Baby- 
lonian empire.  The  Medes,  under  Astyages,  the 
son  of  Cyaxares  I.,  withstood  the  power  of  the 
Babylonian  monarch  ;  and,  under  Cyrus  and 
('yaxares  II.,  utterly  destroyed  their  empire  by 
the  taking  of  Babylo>'.  See  that  article.  After 
the  death  of  Cyaxares  the  kin2;dom  fell  to  Cyrus, 
by  whom  the  seat  of  the  empire  was  transferred 
to  Persia.     See  that  article. 

.  MEDIASTINE',  H.s.  Yr.  7imUastinc ;  Lat. 
7nediastimm.  The  fimbriated  body  about  which 
the  guts  are  convolved. 

None  of  the  membranes  which  invest  the  inside  of 
the  breast  but  may  be  the  seat  of  this  disease,  the 
mediustine  as  well  as  the  pleura.  Arbutbnot  on  Diet. 

Mf.diasttnf,,  Mediastinum,  in  anatomy,  a 
double  membrane,  formed  by  a  duplicature  of 
the  pleura;  serving  to  divide  the  thorax  and  the 
lungs  into  two  parts,  and  to  sustain  the  viscera, 
and  prevent  their  falling  from  one  side  of  the 
thorax  to  the  other.     See  Anatomy. 

ME'BIATE,  v.n.,v.  a.  k.  adj. ^       From    Lat. 
Me'diately,  fl<ij;.  inrdius.  Toin- 

Media'tion,  n.  s.  terpose  ;  inter- 

Media'tor,  cede;  be  be- 

Mediato'rial,  adj.  ^  tween  two:  to 

Mediato'rially,  adv.  effect  by  medi- 

RIedia'torship,  n.  s.  ation  :    medi- 

Me'piatory,  adj.  ate  as  an  ad- 

Media'trix,  n.  s.  )  jective  is,  mid- 

dle ;  interposed  ;  intervened  ;  and,  in  an  obsolete 
sense,  acting  as  means :  mediately,  by  a  second- 


ary cause:  mediatrix  is  a' female  mediator; 
Mediator,  a  scriptural  title  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  sense  of  the  other  compounds  fol- 
lows that  of  mediate. 

There  is  one  God  and  one  Mediator  between  God 
and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 

Noble  offices  thou  may'st  effect 

Of  mediation,  after  I  am  duad, 

Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren. 

Shakspeare. 

God  worketh  all  things  amongst  us  mediately  by 
secondary  means  ;  the  which  means  of  our  safety 
being  shipping  and  sea-forces,  are  to  be  esteemed  as 
his  gifts,  and  then  only  available  and  beneficial 
when  he  vouchsafeth  his  grace  to  use  them  aright. 

Raleigh's  Essays. 

The  king  sought  unto  them  to  compose  those 
troubles  between  him  and  his  subjects  ;  they  accord- 
ingly interposed  their  mediation  in  a  round  and 
princely  manner.  Bacon. 

You  had  found  by  experience  the  trouble  of  all 
men's  confluence,  and  for  all  matters  to  yourself,  as 
a  mediator  between  them  and  their  sovereign. 

Id.  Advice  to  Villiers. 

The  most  important  care  of  a  new  king,  was  his 
marriage  for  7nediate  establishment  of  the  royal  line. 

Wotton. 

As  many  sacrifices,  so  many  mediators,  plainly 
seem  to  put  Christ  out  of  office.  Bp.  Hull. 

Pestilent  contairion  is  propagated  immediately  by 
conversing  with  infected  persons,  and  mediately  by 
pestilent  seminaries  propagated  through  the  air. 

Harvey  on  Consumptions. 

By  being  crowded,  they  exclude  all  other  bodies 
that  before  mediated  between  the  parts  of  their  body. 

Digby. 

The  earl  made  many  professions  of  his  desire 
to  interpose,  and  mediate  a  good  peace  between  the 
nations.  Clarendon. 

Plan's  friend,  his  mediator,  has  designed, 
Both  ransom  and  redeemer  voluntary.  Milton. 

I  possess  chemists  and  corpuscularians  of  advan- 
tages by  the  confederacy  I  am  mediating  between 
them.  Boiile. 

They  styled  a  double  step,  the  space  from  the  ele- 
vation of  one  foot  to  the  same  foot  set  down  again, 
mediated  by  a  step  of  the  other  foot,  a  pace,  equal  to 
five  feet.  Holde'-. 

It  is  against  the  sense  of  the  law  to  make  saints  or 
angels  to  be  mediators  between  God  and  them. 

Stilliiii;  fleet. 

The  passions  have  their  residence  in  the  sensitive 
appetite :  for  inasmuch  as  man  is  a  compound  of 
flesh  as  well  as  spirit,  the  soul,  during  its  abode  in 
the  body,  d»es  all  things  by  the  mediation  of  these 
passions.  South's  Sermons. 

Anxious  we  hover  in  a  mediate  state, 
Betwixt  infinity  and  nothing.  Prior. 

All  other  effects  of  Christ's  mediatorial  office  are 
accounted  for  from  the  truth  of  his  resurrection. 

Fiddes's  Se)'mnns. 

The  corruption  of  manners  in  the  world,  we  shall 
find  owing  to  some  mediating  schemes  that  offer  to 
comprehend  the  different  interests  of  sin  and  religion. 

Rogers. 

A  mediator  is  considered  two  ways,  by  nature  or 
by  office,  as  the  fathers  distinguish.  He  is  a  mcli- 
alor  by  nature,  as  partaking  of  both  natures  divine 
and  human  ,  and  mediator  by  office,  as  transacting 
matters  between  God  and  man.  IVaterland. 

It  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  inanimate  brute 
matter,  without  the  mediation  of  some  immaterial  be- 
ing, should  operate  upon  other  matter  without  mutual 
contact.  Bentley. 
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MEDICI  (John  or  Gioranne  de),  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  \'enice,  who  died  in  1428,  having 
first  given  that  memorable  charge  to  his  sons,  to 
which  Mr.  lloscoe  attributes  all  the  future  great- 
ness of  tliis  remarkable  family.  He  never  ap- 
pears to  have  solicited  office,  but  was  honored 
withseveral  distinguished  appointments.  '  I  feel,' 
said  he,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  '  that  I  have 
lived  the  time  prescribed  me.  I  die  content; 
leaving  you,  my  sons,  in  affluence  and  health, 
and  in  such  a  station  that,  while  you  follow  ray 
example,  you  may  live  in  your  native  place  ho- 
nored and  respected.  Nothing  affords  me  more 
pleasure  than  the  reflection  that  my  conduct  has 
not  given  offence  to  any  one  ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  endeavoured  to  serve  all  persons 
to  the  best  of  my  abilities.  I  advise  jou  to  do 
the  same.  With  respect  to  the  honors  of  the 
state,  if  you  would  live  with  security,  accept 
only  such  as  are  bestowed  on  you  by  the  laws, 
and  the  favor  of  your  fellow-citizens ;  for  it  is  the 
exercise  of  that  power  which  is  obtained  by  vio- 
lence, and  not  of  that  which  is  voluntarily  con- 
ferred, that  occasions  hatred  and  violence.' 

Medici  (Cosmo  de),  a  citizen  and  merchant  of 
Florence,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  above,  and 
born  in  that  city  in  1389.  |At  the  period  of  his 
father's  death  he  was  already  well  established, 
and  of  the  highest  consideration  among  the  mer- 
chants of  his  native  city.  He  had  also  taken  a 
considerable  share  in  its  public  affairs.  In  1414, 
when  Balthasar  Cossa  (John  XXIII.)  had  been 
elected  pope,  and  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
council  of  Constance,  he  cliose  Cosmo  de  Me- 
dici, among  other  men  of  eminence,  for  one  of 
his  associates.  The  authority  enjoyed  at  Florence 
by  this  distinguished  individual  and  his  family, 
at 'this  time,  consisted  rather  in  tacit  influence 
and  acquiescence  than  in  any  prescribed  form  of 
office  or  appointment.  Their  urbanity  and  kind- 
ness to  the  superior  ranks  of  the  citizens,  and 
their  unremitting  attention  to  the  interests  and 
wants  of  the  lower  classes,  acquired  them  those 
numerous  and  zealous  partisans,  whom  they  con- 
sidered the  best  pledges  for  the  continuance  of 
their  power.  The  government  was  a  republic, 
guided  by  a  council  of  ten  and  a  chief  executive 
officer,  called  the  Gonfaloniere,  or  standard  bearer 
chosen  every  two  months.  Sucli  was  the  influence 
of  the  Medici,that  they  generally  assumed  to  them- 
selves these  first  offices  of  the  state,  or  nominated 
such  persons  as  they  esteemed  fit ;  always,  however, 
consulting  the  popular  opinion.  At  length  the 
bad  success  of  the  war  against  Lucca  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  rise  of  a  party,  headed  by  Rinaldo  de' 
Albizi,  which,  in  1433,  after  filling  the  magis- 
tracy with  their  own  creatures,  ventured  to  seize 
the  person  of  Cosmo,  and  to  proceed  against  him 
judicially,  alleging  that  his  influence  was  dange- 
rous to  the  state.  He  remained  in  prison  several 
days,  in  constant  apprehension  of  violence,  or 
that  his  life  might  be  attempted  by  poison ;  until 
several  princes  and  states  of  Italy  interposed  on 
hisiTaehalf;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  and  several 
members  of  his  family  were  banished  to  Padua 
for  ten  years.  By  the  Venetian  government  he 
was  received  with  marked  respect,  and  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  capital  of  tliat  state.  Within  a 
year  llinaldo  himself  was  obliged  to  quit  Flo- 
rence,   and   Cosmo,  being    recalled,   returned 


amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  all  ranks.  The 
gonfaloniere  who  had  pronounced  his  sentence, 
with  a  few  others  of  that  party,  were  put  to 
death.  The  choice  of  magistrates  was  now  care- 
fully confined  to  the  partisans  of  the  Medici, 
and  alliances  formed  with  other  powers  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  and  perpetuating  their 
system  of  government.  From  this  period  the  life 
of  Cosmo  was  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of 
prosperity.  The  tranquillity  of  the  republic, 
and  the  satisfaction  which  he  experienced  in 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zeus,  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  propcHsity 
to  the  promotion  of  science,  and  the  patronage 
and  encouragement  of  all  learned  men.  He  as- 
sembled at  Florence  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
men  of  the  age,  and  established  an  academy  ex- 
pressly for  the  elucidation  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  the  famous 
Marsilio  Ficino.  He  collected  from  all  parts 
manuscripts  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  oriental 
languages,  the  foundation  of  the  Laurentian  ,li- 
brary,  and  gave  every  encouragement  to  the  arts 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  He  also 
collected  statues,  vases,  gems,  and  medals,  mak- 
ing all  his  treasures  accessible  to  the  curious  and 
the  public. 

In  the  latter  period  of  his  life  Cosmo  with- 
drew, as  much  as  possible,  from  the  burden  of 
public  affairs  to  his  seats  at  Careggi  and  Caffag- 
giolo,  where  he  cultivated  his  farms  with  success  ; 
but  his  happiest  hours  were  devoted  to  letters 
and  philosophy,  and  the  society  to  which  they 
inclined  him.  He  was  usually  accompanied  in 
these  retreats,  by  Ficino,  to  whom,  after  having 
been  his  protector,  he  became  a  pupil  in  the 
study  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  His  piety  he 
displayed,  according  to  the  fashion,  of  the  age, 
by  the  munificent  endowment  of  numerous  reli- 
gious foundations  ;  and  even  erected  a  hospital 
at  Jerusalem  for  the  relief  of  distressed  pilgrims. 
The  spirit  of  his  government  was  moderation; 
and  he  never  assumed  a  state  beyond  that  of  a 
citizen.  Being  apprehensive  that  ambitious  al- 
liances would  give  rise  to  suspicions  that  he  en- 
tertained designs  inimical]  to]  the  freedom  of 
Florence,  he  chose  to  increase  his  interest  among 
the  citizens  by  the  marriage  of  his  children  into 
the  most  distinguished  families  of  the  republic. 
Piero,  his  eldest  son,  was  married  to  Lucretia 
Tornabuoni,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Lorenzo 
and  Giuliano.  His  immense  weaUh  was  not  the 
object  of  envy,  because  he  chiefly  expended  it 
upon  the  public ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  citi- 
zen whom  he  had  not  some  time  obliged  by 
loans  of  money,  never  asking  the  repayment. 

Parties  were,  however,  a  second  time  formed 
in  Florence  hostile  to  the  predominance  of  this 
family.  But  Cosmo's  popularity  was  not  to  be 
shaken;  and,  while  he  witiidrew  from  public  busi- 
ness, he  retained  the  influence  of  liis  virtues. 
He  had  lost  lus  second  son,  Giovanni,  on  whom 
he  had  placed  his  chief  expectations;  his  eldest, 
Piero,  laboring  under  various  bodily]  infirmi- 
ties :  so  that  he  apprehended  that  at  his  own 
death  the  splendor  of  the  Medici  would  cease. 
A  short  time  ibefore  his  death,  as  his  attendants 
were  carrying  him  through  the  apartments  of  his 
palace,  he  exclaimed  '  This  is  too  large  a  house 
for  so  small  a  fjimily.'  His  latter  days  were,  how- 
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ever,  cheered  by  his  fellow-citizens,  in  a  public 
decree,  conferring  upon  him  the  noble  title  of 
Father  of  his  Country,  which  was  inscribed  on 
his  tomb.  He  died,  in  the  prospect  of  a  happier 
state,  we  are  told,  August  1st,  1464,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years,  deeply  lamented  by  a  vast 
majority  of  his  countrymen, 

Medici  (Lorenzo  de),  called  The  Magnificent, 
was  the  grandson  of  Cosmo,  and  son  of  Piero  de 
Medici,  by  Lucretia  Tornabuoni.  He  was  born 
January  1st,  1448,  and  was  about  sixteen  years  of 
age  when  Cosmo  died.  In  early  life  he  exhibited 
proofs  of  a  superior  mind,  which  was  cultivated 
by  a  very  careful  education,  under  the  direction 
of  his  mother,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
women  of  her  age.  That  turn  of  mind  which 
afterwards  gave  him  a  peculiar  claim  to  the  title 
of '  Magnificent'  was  also  apparent  in  his  youth. 
Having  received,  as  a  present,  a  horse  from 
Sicily,  he  sent  the  donor,  in  return,  a  gift  of  far 
greater  value ;  and,  on  being  reproved  for  his 
profuseness,  he  remarked  that  there  was  nothing 
so  glorious  as  to  overcome  others  in  generosity. 
He  was  not  less  addicted  to  active  sports  and 
laborious  exercises  than  to  the  studies  of  the 
closet,  and  to  polite  literature.  Tall  in  stature, 
and  robust  in  form,  Lorenzo  had  in  his  person  a 
great  appearance  of  strength  ;  but  from  his  birth 
his  sight  was  weak  ;  his  voice  harsh ;  and  he 
was  totally  deprived  of  the  sense  of  smell.  At 
the  death  of  his  distinguished  grandfather  it  was 
thought  proper  immediately  to  initiate  him  into 
political  life.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  the 
principal  courts  of  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  personal  connexion  with  their  rulers,  and  to 
strengthen  the  interest  of  his  family.  In  an  in- 
terview with  Ferdinand  of  Naples  he  impressed 
him  with  a  high  idea  of  his  early  wisdom  ;  and  the 
prudence  and  vigor  of  his  conduct  at  home  were 
instrumental  in  fully  restoring  the  influence  and 
superiority  of  his  house.  In  1469  he  married 
Clarice,  a  daughter  of  the  family  of  Orsini,  and 
in  the  same  year  Piero  de  Medici,  his  father, 
died,  Lorenzo  immediately,  at  the  request  of 
the  citizens  of  Florence,  took  upon  himself  that 
post  of  head  of  the  republic  which  Cosmo  and 
Piero  had  successively  occupied.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Sixtus  IV.  to  the  papacy,  Lorenzo,  with 
other  eminent  citizens,  were  deputed  to  congratu- 
late him  on  the  part  of  the  republic.  He  was 
invested,  on  this  occasion,  with  the  oflRce  of 
treasurer  of  the  holy  see.  One  of  the  first  pub- 
lic occurrences  after  this  was  a  revolt  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Wilterra:  by  the  recommendation  of 
Lorenzo,  force  was  adopted,  which  ended  in  the 
sack  of  that  city,  a  circumstance  he  is  said  to 
have  much  regreted.  In  1472  he  was  the 
means  of  re-establishing  the  academy  of  Pisa, 
and  took  up  his  residence  there  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  contributing  to  it  a  large  sum  from 
his  private  fortune.  Attached  to  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  academy  for  its  promotion,  and 
i-nstituted  an  annual  festival  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  Plato.  While  thus  advancing,  in  the 
career  of  hme  and  prosperity,  a  tragical  incident 
was  very  near  depriving  him  of  life;  i.e.  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  a  numerous  and  distin- 
qiiished  family  in  Florence.  The  instigators  of 
this  foul  attempt,  of  which  the  object  was  the  as- 


sassination of  Lorenzo  and  his  brother,  were 
pope  Sixtus  IV.,  and  his  nephew  cardinal  Kiario  : 
the  archbishop  of  Pisa  being  their  principal 
agent.  Giacopo  de  Pazzi,  the  head  of  that 
family,  gave  also  his  assistance.  Tlie  atrocious 
plan  was  to  assassinate  the  two  brothers,  while 
they  were  partaking  of  the  hospitality  of  Lorenzo ; 
but  the  absence  of  Giuliano,  through  indisposi- 
tion, obliged  the  conspirators  to  postpone  the 
event.  On  deliberation  it  was  resolved  that  the 
assassination  should  take  place  on  the  following 
Sunday,  at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  in  the 
church. 

The  murder  of  Giuliano  was   committed  to 
Francesco  de  Pazzi  and  Bernardo  Bandini ;  that 
of  Lorenzo  to  the  sole  hand  of  Montesicco.  This 
office  he  had  undertaken  while  he  understood 
that  it  was  to  be  executed  in  a  private  dwelling, 
but  he  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  polluting  a  church 
with    such   a    crime.     Two    ecclesiastics    were 
therefore  selected    for   the   commission    of  the 
deed  !     In  the  month  of  April,  1478,  the  young 
cardinal  lliario,  apostolic  legate,  a  guest  in  the 
palace  of  Lorenzo,  proceeded  to  the  church  of 
the   Reharata,   since   called   *  Santa  Maria   del 
Fiore,'  where  the  victims  were  present.  The  con- 
spirators  took  their  stations,   and  waited  with 
impatience  for  the  signal,  when  the  bell  rang — 
the    priest   raised    the   consecrated   wafer — the 
people  bowed  before  it,  and  at  the  same  instant 
Bandini  plunged  a  dagger   into   the  breast  of 
Giuliano.     On  receiving  the  wound,  which  was 
fatal,  he  took  a  few  steps  and  fell,  when  de  Pazzi 
rushed    upon   him   with   incredible   fury,    and 
stabbed  him  in  different  parts  of  his  body.  Such 
was  the  violence  of  his  rage  that  he  wounded 
himself  in  the  thigh.     The   priests  who  had  un- 
dertaken the  assassination  of  Lorenzo  were  not 
equally  successful :  they  inflicted  only  a  slight 
wound,  which  roused   rather  than  disabled  him. 
He  instantly  threw  off  his  cloak,  and,  holding  it 
up   as  a  shield,  with  his  right  hand  drew  his 
sword,   and  repelled   the  assailants.      Bandini 
came   up  with   his   dagger  streaming  with   the 
blood  of  Giuliano,  but  was  instantly  struck  down 
by  a  servant.     Lorenzo's    friends  in  the  mean 
lime  assembled  round  him,  and  conducted  him 
home.     A  simultaneous  attack  on  the  palace  of 
government,  by  other  conspirators,  failed  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  people  attached  to  the  Medici,  col- 
lecting in  crowds,  put  to  death   or  apprehended 
the  assassins.     Signal  and  instant  justice  was  in- 
flicted on  them.     The  archbishop  of  Pisa  was 
hanged  out  of  the  palace'  window  in  his  robes, 
and  Giacapode  Pazzi,  with  one  of  his  nephews, 
shared  a  like  fate.     Lorenzo  endeavoured  to  re- 
strain the  fury  of  the  populace,  and  induce  them 
to  commit  to  the  magistrates  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty.     In  the  mean  time  the  pope,  inflamed 
almost  to  madness  by  the  defeat  of  his  scheme,  ex- 
communicated Lorenzo  and  the  magistrates,  laid 
an  interdict  upon  the  whole  Florentine  territory, 
and,  forming  a  league  with  the  king  of  Naples, 
prepared    to   invade  it.     Hostilites  began,  and 
were  carried  on  through  two  campaigns.    At  the 
close  of  1479  Lorenzo  took  the  bold  resolution 
of  paying  a  visit  to  one  of  these  enemies,  the 
king  of  Naples,  and,  without  any  previous  secu- 
rity, trusted  his  liberty  and  life   in  his  hands. 
The  monarch   was  struck  with  this  heroic  act, 
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■which  ended  in  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  and 
friendship.  Sixtus,  however,  persevered  in  war, 
till  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Italy  by  Maho- 
met II. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1481,  another  attempt 
was  made  to  assassinate  Lorenzo  in  a  church, 
but  the  plot  was  happily  discovered,  and  the 
agents  were  seized  and  executed.  From  this 
time  he  generally  appeared  in  public,  surround- 
ed with  a  guard  of  friends.  But  the  death  of 
Sixtus  IV.  freed  him  from  an  adversary  who 
never  ceased  to  bear  him  ill-will,  and  he  was 
able  to  secure  himself  a  friend  in  Innocent  VIII. 
his  successor.  His  political  conduct,  as  head  of 
the  Florentine  republic,  was  chiefly  directed  to 
the  preservation  of  an  equilibrium  of  power  be- 
tween the  states  of  Italy. 

Lorenzo  also  was  distinguished  both  for  the 
encouragement  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  his 
proficiency  in  Italian  poetry.  His  works  are 
remarkable  for  vigor  of  imagination,  accuracy 
of  judgment,  and  an  elegance  of  style,  which  en- 
title him,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  appellation 
of  the  *  restorer  of  Italian  literature.'  Some  of 
his  pieces  of  the  lighter  kind  became  extremely 
popular  ;  and  his  regard  to  literature  in  general 
was  testified  by  the  attention  which  he  paid  to 
the  Laurentinian  library,  and  especially  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  collection  of  antiquities  :  for 
this  purpose  he  employed  the  services  of  learned 
men  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  and  particularly 
Angelo  Politiano.  'I  wisli,'  said  he  to  him, 
'that  the  diligence  of  Pico  and  yourself  would 
afford  me  such  opportunities  of  purchasing  books, 
that  I  should  be  obliged  even  to  pledge  my  fur- 
niture to  possess  them.'  Two  journeys  into  the 
east  by  Giovanni  Lascar  produced  a  great  num- 
ber of  rare  works.  On  his  return  from  his  second 
expedition,  he  brought  with  him  200  MSS., 
many  of  which  he  had  procured  from  a  monas- 
tery at  Mount  Athos  ;  but  this  treasure  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo.  On  the 
discovery  of  printing,  Lorenzo  was  immediately 
solicitous  to  avail  himself  of  its  advantages  in 
procuring  editions  of  the  best  works  of  antiquity ; 
and,  when  the  capture  of  Constantinople  caused 
the  dispersion  of  many  learned  Greeks,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  promote  the 
study  of  their  language  in  Italy.  '  Succeeding 
scholars,'  observes  Mr.  Roscoe,  'have  been  pro- 
fuse of  their  acknowledgments  to  tlieir  great 
patron,  who  first  formed  that  establishment,  from 
which,  to  use  tiieir  own  classical  figure,  as  from 
the  Trojan  horse,  so  many  illustrious  champions 
have  sprung,  and  by  means  of  which  the  know- 
ledge of  tlie  Greek  tongue  was  extended,  not 
only  through  all  Italy,  but  through  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  England ;  from  all  wiiich  countries 
numerous  pupils  attended  at  Florence,  who  dif- 
fused the  learning  they  had  there  acquired 
throughout  the  rest  of  Europe.' 

Lorenzo  a[)propriatcd  his  gardens  in  Florence 
to  the  establishment  of  an  academy  for  the 
antique,  which  he  furnished  with  a  profusion  of 
statues,  busts,  and  otlier  relics  of  art.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  highest  ranks  was  thus  incited  to 
these  pursuits  ;  and  that  of  the  lower  classes  by 
his  liberality.  To  this  institution,  more  than 
any  other  circumstance,  Mr.  lloscoe  attributes 
the  sudden  and  astonishing  proficiency  which, 


towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
evidently  made  in  the  arts,  and  which,  commen- 
cing at  Florence,  extended  itself  throughout 
Europe.  Here  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  first 
imbibed  that  spirit  which  was  destined  to  effect 
a  reformation  in  the  arts  ;  while  die  study  of 
architecture  was  encouraged  by  the  numerous 
buildings  which  he  erected,  or  induced  others  to 
erect,  in  Florence  and  its  vicinity. 

Lorenzo,  though  of  free  and  perhaps  licentious 
manners  with  respect  to  the  female  sex,  was 
nevertheless  an  affectionate  and  attentive  father. 
His  eldest  son  Piero,  designed  for  his  successor, 
was  sent,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  visit  Rome. 
This  close  connexion  with  the  pontiff"  was  with  a 
view  to  a  favorite  point  of  his  ambition,  the  ele- 
vation of  his  second  son  Giovanni  to  the  cardi- 
nalate,  which,  by  incessant  applications,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  pope  to  confer  upon  Giovanni, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen.  '  It  was,'  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  '  a  deserved  consequence  of  this 
prostitution  of  ecclesiastical  honors,  that  this 
cardinal,  when  arrived  at  the  popedom,  should, 
by  his  levity  and  extravagance,  have  given 
the  immediate  occasion  to  that  defection  from 
the  church  of  Rome  which  has  so  much  reduced 
her  authority.'  Giuliano  afterwards  became 
allied  to  the  royal  house  of  France,  and  obtained 
the  title  of  the  duke  of  Nemours. 

*  Having,'  says  he,  '  now  obtained  the  object 
of  my  cares,  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  leisure,  to  share  the  reputation 
of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  to  exult  in  the  glory 
of  my  native  place.'  This  prospect  of  relax- 
ation and  happiness  he  was  not  destined  to 
realise.  In  1488  he  lost  his  excellent  wife; 
and  in  the  year  1492  the  gout,  under  which 
he  labored,  attacked  him  with  such  violence, 
that,  while  the  attention  of  his,  physicians 
was  employed  in  administering  relief,  he  con- 
tracted a  slow  fever,  and  sunk,  before  his  attend- 
ants suspected  danger,  into  such  a  state  of 
debility,  as  precluded  all  hopes  of  recovery. 
Having  performed  the  offices  of  the  church,  he 
had  a  private  interview  with  his  son  Piero,  with 
whom  he  held  a  long  and  interesting  conversation, 
preserved  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  on  tlie  state  of  the  re- 
public, the  situation  of  his  family,  ike.  Having 
composed  himself,  after  his  first  interview  at  this 
time  with  Politiano,  he  enquired  with  great  kind- 
ness why  Pico  of  Mirandola  had  not  once  paid 
him  a  visit  during  his  sickness.  Politiano  apolo- 
gised for  his  friend,  by  assuring  Lorenzo  that 
he  had  only  been  deterred  by  the  apprehension 
that  his  presence  might  be  troublesome.  '  On 
the  contrary,'  replied  Lorenzo,  *  if  his  journey 
from  the  city  be  not  troublesome  to  him,  I  shall 
rejoice  to  see  him.'  Pico  came  to  share,  for  the 
last  time,  the  interest  of  his  conversation.  Lo- 
renzo expressed  his  esteem  for  him  in  the  most 
affectionate  terms,  and  then  changed  die  subject 
to  [lively  topics;  expressing,  with  some  degree 
of  jocularity,  his  wishes  tliat  he  could  have  ob- 
tained a  reprieve,  until  he  could  liave  completed 
his  library.  Tiie  interview  was  scarcely  termi- 
nated, when  the  priest  Savonarolo  reminded  him, 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  bear  death  with  fortitude, 
'with  cheerfulness,'  re])lied  Lorenzo,  'if  sucii  be 
the  will  of  God.'  On  taking  a  morsel  of  food, 
and  being  asked  how  he  relished  it,  *  as  a  dying 
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man  always  does,'  he  said. .  Having  affection- 
ately embraced  his  friends,  he  became  absorbed 
in  meditation,  till  the  energies  of  life  gradually 
declining,  and  pressing  to  his  lips  a  magnificent 
crucifix,  lie  calmly  expired,  in  the  forty-fourth 
year  of  iiis  age. 

Mr.  Roscoe  sums  up  his  character  by  de- 
scribing him  as  'a  man  who  may  be  selected 
from  all  the  characters  of  ancient  and  modern 
history,  as  exhibiting  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  depth  of  penetration,  versatility  of 
talent,  and  comprehension  of  mind. — Of  the 
various  occupations  in  which  Lorenzo  engaged, 
there  is  not  one  in  which  he  was  not  eminently 
successful :  but  he  was  more  particularly  dis- 
tinguished in  those  which  justly  hold  the  first 
rank  in  human  estimation.  The  facility  with 
which  he  turned  from  subjects  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, to  those  of  amusement  and  levity,  sug- 
gested to  his  countrymen  the  idea  that  he  had 
two  distinct  souls  combined  in  one  body.  Even 
his  moral  character  seems  to  have  partaken,  in 
some  degree,  of  the  same  diversity  ;  and  his  de- 
votional poems  are  as  ardent  as  his  Ughter  pieces 
are  licentious.  On  all  sides  he  touched  the  ex- 
tremes of  human  character,  and  the  powers  of  his 
mind  were  only  bounded  by  that  impenetrable  cir- 
cle,'which  prescribes  the  limits  of  human  nature.' 

Medici  (Uypolitus  de),  natural  son  of  Julian 
de  Medici  by  a  lady  of  Urbino,  was  early  re- 
markable for  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit  and  the 
graces  of  his  person.  Pope  Clement  VII.,  his 
cousin,  made  him  cardinal  in  1529  ;  sent  him 
as  his  legate  into  Germany  to  the  court  of  Charles 
v.,  and  reposed  great  confidence  in  him.  He 
was  highly  instrumental  in  raising  Paul  III.  to 
the  papal  see;  but  afterwards  conspired  against 
him,  on  being  refused  the  office  of  legate  to  An- 
cona,  which  had  been  promised  to  him  in  the 
conclave.  His  plot  being  discovered  he  fled, 
and  died  at  Itri  in  1535,  in  his  twenty- fourth 
year,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned. 
His  house  was  an  asylum  for  the  unfortunate, 
and  often  also  for  those  who  were  guilty  of  the 
the  blackest  crimes.  He  had  a  natural  son 
named  Asdrubal  de  Medici,  who  was  a  knight  of 
Malta.  He  never  put  on  the  habit  of  cardinal, 
except  on  occasions  of  public  ceremony. 

Medici  (John  de),  on  account  of  his  bravery 
and  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  was  surnamed 
the  Invincible.  He  was  the  son  of  John,  or 
Jourdain,  de  Medici.  He  first  carried  arms 
under  Laurence  de  Medici  |against  the  duke  of 
Urbino,  and  afterwards  under  pope  Leo  X.  Upon 


the  death  of  Leo  he  entered  into  the  service  of 
Francis  L,  which  he  quitted  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  Francis  Sforza  duke  of  Milan.  When 
Francis  I.  formed  an  alliance  with  the  pope  and 
the  Venetians  against  the  emperor,  he  returned 
to  his  service.  He  vvas  woundeil  in  the  knee  at 
Governola  by  a  musket-ball;  and,  being  carried 
to  Mantua,  died  in  1526,  aged  twenty-eight.  He 
was  above  the  middle  stature,  strong,  and  nervous. 
His  soldiers,  to  express  their  grief  for  his  loss, 
assumed  a  mourning  dress  and  standards,  which 
procured  them  the  name  of  the  black  band. 
Cosmo  the  Great  was  his  only  son. 

Medici  (Alexander  de),  duke  of  Florence  in 
1530,  a  natural  son  of  Laurence  de  Medici,  sur- 
named the  Younger,  nephew  of  pope  Clement 
VII.  and  duke  of  Urbino.  He  owed  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  intrigues  of  his  uncle,  and  to  the  arms 
of  Charles  V.,  who,  having  made  himself  master 
of  Florence  after  an  obstinate  siege,  conferred  the 
sovereignty  of  it  on  Alexander,  and  afterwards 
gave  him  in  marriage  Margaret  of  Austria,  his 
natural  daughter.  According  to  the  terms  of 
capitulation  granted  to  the  Florentines,  the  new 
duke  was  to  be  only  hereditary  doge,  and  his  au- 
thority was  tempered  by  councils ;  which  left 
them  at  least  a  shadow  of  their  ancient  liberty. 
But  Alexander,  who  felt  himself  supported  by 
the  emperor  and  the  pope,  was  no  sooner  in  pos- 
session of  his  new  dignity,  than  he  began  to  go- 
vern like  a  tyrant.  His  excesses  became  at  last 
so  intolerable  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him,  and  he  was  assasinated  by  his 
relation  Laurence  de  Medici,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1537,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his 
age. 

Medici  (Cosmo  de),  surnamed  the  Great, 
succeeded  his  relation  Alexander  after  some 
struggle  with  the  Florentines,  who  failed  in  their 
attempt  to  recover  their  liberty  :  but  his  govern- 
ment was  so  mild  and  just  that  they  hardly  felt  . 
the  loss.  He  joined  Charles  V.  against  the 
French,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  the  em- 
peror, to  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  added  Piom- 
bino,  the  isle  of  Elba,  and  other  states.  Cosmo 
soon  after  received  from  pope  Pius  IV.  the  title 
of  grand  duke.  He  died  in  1574,  aged  fifty-five, 
after  governing  with  equal  wisdom  and  glory. 
In  1562  he  instituted  the  military  order  of  St. 
Stephen.  His  son,  Francis-Mary,  who  died  in 
1587,  was  the  father  of  Mary  de  Medici,  the  wife 
of  Henry  the  Great  and  of  Ferdinand  I.,  who 
died  in  1608. 
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